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ale,  fate, 
senate,  chaotic, 
glare,  care, 
am,  at. 
arm,  father. 

ant,  and  final  a  In  America,  armada,  etc. 
In  rapid  speech  this  vowel  readily  he- 
comes  more  or  less  obscured  and  like 
the  neutral  vowel  or  a  short  u  (o). 

final,  regal,  where  it  Is  of  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

all,  fall. 

eve. 

elate,  evade. 

end,  pet.  Also  for  S  in  German,  as  in 
Grafe,  to  which  it  is  the  nearest  Eng- 
lish vowel  sound. 

fern,  her,  and  as  i  in  sir.  Also  for  8, 
or,  in  German,  as  in  Gothe,  Goethe, 
Ortel,  Oertel,  and  for  eu  and  oeu  in 
French,  as  in  Neufchatel,  Creveca-ur; 
to  which  it  Is  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sound. 

agency,  judgment,  where  it  is  of  a  neu- 
tral or  obscure  quality, 
ice,  quiet, 
quiescent, 
ill,  fit. 
old,  sober, 
obey,  sobriety, 
orb,  nor. 
odd,  forest,  not. 

atom,  carol,  where  it  has  a  neutral  or  ob- 
scure quality. 

oil,  boil,  and  for  eu  in  German,  as  In 
Feuerbach. 

food,  fool,  and  as  u  in  rude,  rule. 

house,  mouse. 

use,  mule. 

unite. 

cut.  but. 

full,  put,  or  as  o»  in  foot,  book.   Also  for 

ti  in  German,  as  in  Munchen,  Miiller, 

and  u  in  French,  as  In  " 

to  which  it  is  the  i 

sound, 
urn,  burn, 
yet,  yield. 

the  Spanish  Habana,  Cordoba,  where  it 
is  like  a  b  made  with  the  lips  alone, 
instead  of  with  the  teeth  and  lips. 

chair,  cheese. 


O 
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as  in  the  Spanish  Almodovar,  pulgada.  where 
it  is  nearly  like  th  in  English  then,  this. 
"  "  go,  get. 

44  44  the  German  Landtag,  and  ch  in  Feuer- 
bach, buch;  where  it  is  a  guttural 
sound  made  with  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  raised  toward  the  soft  palate,  as 
in  the  sound  made  in  clearing  the  throat. 
44  "  j  in  the  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  the  Spanish 
gila;  where  it  is  a  fricative  somewhat 
resembling  the  sound  of  h  In  English 
hue  or  y  in  yet,  but  stronger. 
44  wh  in  which. 

44  ch  in  the  German  Ich,  Albrecht,  and  g  in 
the  German  Arensberg,  Mecklenburg; 
where  it  is  a  fricative  sound  made  be- 
tween the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate 
towards  which  the  tongue  is  raised.  It 
resembles  the  sound  of  h  in  hue,  or  jy  in 
yet;  or  the  sound  made  by  beginning  to 
pronounce  a  k,  but  not  completing  the 
stoppage  of  the  breath.  The  character 
K  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  rough 
aspirates  or  fricatives  of  some  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  as  of  kh  in 
word  Khan. 
44  sinker,  longer. 
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the  French  bon,  Bourbon,  and  w  in  the 
French  Etampes;  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  nasalizing  of  the  preceding 
vowel.    This  effect  is  approximately 
produced  by  attempting  to  pronounce 
14  onion  "  without  touching  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
■h   44  44  shine,  shut, 
th   44  44  thrust,  thin. 
TH  14  44  then,  this, 
xh      44  *  in  azure,  and  *  in  pleasure. 

An  apostrophe,  or  superior  comma,  [']  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  a  glide  or  neutral  connecting 
vowel,  as  in  tiVl  (table),  kaz  'm  (chasm). 

Otherwise  than  as  noted  above,  the  letters  used 
in  the  respellings  for  pronunciation  are  to  receive 
their  ordinary  English  sounds. 

When  the  pronunciation  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  indicating  the  accented  syllables,  this  is  done 
without  respelling;  as  in  the  case  of  very  com- 
mon English  words,  and  words  which  are  so 
spelled  as  to  ensure  their  correct  pronunciation  if 
they  are  correctly  accepted.  See  the  article  on 
Pbo.ncnciatiom. 
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COLEOPTERA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  KoXtlnrrtpoi,  koleopteros, 
sheath-winged,  from  xo\t6t,  koleos, 
sheath  +  wrtp6r,  plcron,  wing).  An 
Older  of  inaects,  comprising  beetles, 
arid  characterized  primarily  by  the 
possession  of  wing-covers.    See  Beetle. 

COLEPEPPER,  kol'pep-er,  Captain  John.  A 
bully  and  murderer,  nicknamed  "Poppercul,'  in 
Heott'i  Fortune*  of  Mgel,  who  is  killed  in  a 
tight  in  Knfield  ("hace  by  Richie  Moniplies,  just 
after  the  murder  of  l,ord  Dalgarno. 

CO'LER.   ALWIX  GfSTAV  EdMIND  VON  (1831 

— ).  A  German  physician,  born  in  Groningen. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Berlin,  entered  the  Prus- 
sian Army  in  1850,  was  made  surgeon-general 
in  1874,  and  head  surgeon  of  the  general  staff 
in  1889.  General  Coler's  activity  resulted  in 
improvements  of  the  highest  importance  in  army 
hygiene,  reforms  in  the  military-  hospital  ser- 
vice, the  establishment  of  corps  of  sanitary 
officers,  and  the  introduction  of  antiseptics  into 
military  surgical  practice.  He  was  also  largely 
instrumental  in  formulating  medical  regulations 
for  the  German  Army  which  have  since  l*een 
adopted  by  the  armies  of  all  civilized  nations.  In 
I S!>2  he  was  made  professor  at  the  Cniversity  of 
Berlin.  He  wrote,  jointly  with  Ijingenbeck  and 
Werner.  Die  transportable  Lazart ttbaracke 
( 1890). 

COLER,  Bird  Sim  (1808 — ).  An  American 
politician.  l>orn  in  Illinois.  He  established  him- 
self as  a  stock-broker  in  New  York  City,  lieeamc 
prominent  in  municipal  and  State  politics,  and 
served  as  tlrst  Comptroller  of  (ireater  New  York 
during  the  administration  of  Robert  Van  YVyck 
ns  Mayor.  He  published  Municipal  Government 
( 1900). 

COLERAINE,  kol-riln'.  A  Parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough  and  seaport,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry.  Ireland,  on  the  Bann. 
four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  47  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Belfast,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway  (Map:  Ireland,  El).  It  consists  of 
a  central  square  and  several  diverging  streets. 
Tin-  town  has  considerable  manufactures  of  soap, 
linen,  paper,  and  leather,  and  its  port  is  acces- 
sible to  ships  of  200  tons.  Population.  0800. 
Vol.  v.— 1. 


COLE'RIDOE,  Ernest  Hartley  (1840—). 
An  English  author,  grandson  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  He  was  graduated  from  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1870;  served  as  tutor  from  1872 
to  1893,  and  liecnme  secretary  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Jtl«tiee  of  England  in  1894.'  He  edited  Letters 
of  S.  T.  Coleridge  (1895)  ;  Anima  Poetw.  selec- 
tions from  riotc-books  of  Coleridge  (1895).  and 
Poetical  Works  of  ttjiron  ( 1808-1001  )  ;  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  graceful  poems  (1898). 

COLERIDGE,  Hartley  (1790  1849).  An 
English  poet.  born  at  Clevedon,  Somersetshire, 
the  eldest  son  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel 
College,  from  which  he  was  removed  by  the 
authorities  in  1820  on  the  charge  of  intemper- 
ance. For  two  years  he  resided  in  London.  Then 
he  returned  to  the  l-ake  Country,  and  after  hav- 
ing twice  attempted  school-teaching,  first  pri- 
vately at  Ambleside,  and  later  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Sedbergh  as  an  assistant  in  1837  and 
183S,  settled  at  Grnsmerc.  An  almost  constant 
wanderer  about  the  vales,  this  diminutive  figure, 
prematurely  gray  and  old.  became  familiar  to 
the  peasantry  as  Little  Hartley.'  He  was  a 
scholar  of  rare  attainment,  a  poet  of  exquisite 
taste  and  easy  felicity,  to  whom,  in  the  words 
of  Dowden,  "good  thoughts  came  as  of  free 
grace."  But  lacking  will  and  the  capacity  for 
sustained  application,  he  remained  despondent, 
fragmentary,  ineffectual.  His  longest  literary 
work  was  in  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  the 
dramas  of  Massinger  and  Ford,  with  biographies 
of  those  authors  (  IH40).  He  also  wrote  a  *ries 
of  lives  of  the  B'or//u'fJf  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
eashire  (1830:  originally  as  Hiaaraphia  Bore- 
alis,  1833).  He  is  heal  known,  however,  for  his 
verse,  which,  if  it  distinctly  lacks  as  to  power, 
is  singularly  fine  in  mood  and  happy  in  expres- 
sion. Of  the  sonnet,  a  form,  as  Dr.  (iamett 
observes,  "which  precisely  suited  both  his 
strength  and  his  limitations."  be  composed  some 
of  the  finest  examples  in  English.  Such  are 
"Whither."  "To  Shakespeare."  "Prayer."  "May. 
1840."  "Regrets,"  nnd  "Ideality."  His  brother. 
Derwent,  edited  four  volumes  of  his  literary 
remains  (two  volumes  of  poetry  and  two  of 
prose.  London.  1851).  Selection*  are  to  be 
found  in  all   important  anthologies.  Hartley 
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Coleridge  was,  his  life  long,  a  friend  of  Words- 
worth, who*>  "To  H.  C:  Six  Year*  Old,"  seems 
strangely  prophetic. 

COLERIDGE,  Henry  Nelson  (1708  43).  An 
English  man  of  letters,  nephew  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  He  was  born  at  Ottery  Saint 
Mary,  Devonshire;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and 
studied  law.  Soon  afterwards  he  made  a  trip 
to  the  Barbados,  whieh  he  deseribes  in  Six 
Months  in  the  Heal  Indies  (1825).  In  1829  he 
married  his  cousin,  Sara  Coleridge.  He  was  his 
uncle's  literary  executor,  and  prepared  the  second 
edition  of  the  lattcr's  political  and  dramatic 
works  (London,  1834).  He  edited  Literary  Re- 
mains (Ixmdon,  1830-31));  Confessions  of  an  In- 
quiring Spirit  (ib.  1840,  with  notes  bv  Sara  Cole- 
ridge, 1840)  ;  and  published  Table  Talk  (1835), 
notes  which  he  had  collected  during  several  suc- 
cessive years,  and  gathered  into  a  volume.  His 
son,  Herbert C'oiXRiiMiK  ( 1830-01 )  .bomat  Hamp- 
stead,  was  a  philologist.  He  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  a  special  committee  of  the  Philological 
Society  for  the  pur|s>se  of  collecting  material  for 
a  new  English  dictionary.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  dictionary  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  under  the  "editorship  of  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Mur- 
ray. 

COLERIDGE,  John  Dike.  Baron  (1820  94). 
An  English  jurist,  nephew  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. He  was  born  in  London;  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1842;  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1840,  and  soon  became  prominent  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  wns  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1805  to  1873;  was  knighted  in 
1808,  became  Attorney-General  in  1871,  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  1873,  and  in  the  same  year  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Coleridge  of  Ottery 
Saint  Mary.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  in  1880,  he  succeeded  him  as  l^ord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  In  1883  he  visited 
the  United  States  and  was  cordially  received, 
especially  by  the  bench  and  bar. 

COLERIDGE.  Sir  John  Tayi-or  ( 1790-1870). 
An  English  judge  and  author,  ■  nephew  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  He  was  born  at 
Tiverton;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1812,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1819.  and  wns  made  a  judge 
of  the  King's  Bench  in  1835  and  a  Privy  Coun- 
cilor in  1858.  On  the  retirement  of  Gi'fford  in 
1834.  he  became  for  n  short  period  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Rerieir.  He  published  an  annotated 
edition  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  (1825). 
and  a  Life  of  Krhle  ( 1809).  He  wns  a  friend  of 
the  latter,  aB  well  as  of  Wordsworth.  Pusey.  and 
Newman. 

COLERIDGE,  Samiel  Tayujr  (  1772-1834). 
An  English  poet,  philosopher,  and  critic.  He 
wns  born  at  Ottery  Saint  Mary,  Devonshire, 
and  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where  Charles 
I^amh  was  a  school-fellow.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader,  even  as  a  boy.  and  gaining  access  to  a  li- 
brary through  n  chance  acquaintance,  be  read 
"right  through  the  catalogue."  He  soon  gained  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  before  he  was 
fifteen  plunged  boldly  into  the  sea  of  metaphysics. 
The  sonnets  of  W.  L.  Bowles,  which  fell  into  his 
hands  at  this  time,  gave  him  his  first  impulse 
toward  poetry.  In  1791  he  entered  Jesus  College. 
Cambridge.  At  the  university  bis  whole  mind 
was  given  to  classics,  and  he  obtained  a  prize  for 
a  Greek  ode.    During  his  second  year  there,  in  a 


fit  of  despondency,  he  went  up  to  London  and  en- 
listed in  the  Fifteenth  Dragoons,  under  the  name 
of  Silas  Tomkyn  Comberback,  or  Cumberbatch — 
remaining  faithful  to  the  initials  S.  T.  C,  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  so  familiar  among  the 
readers  of  his  period.  His  identity  was  dis- 
covered through  an  accident,  and  his  friends 
intervened  to  procure  his  discharge.  He  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  in  1794,  but  never  took 
a  degree.  During  a  visit  to  Oxford  he  became 
acquainted  with  Southey,  and  in  the  same  year, 
after  a  trip  through  Wales,  visited  him  at  Bris- 
tol. The  two  young  men  and  some  of  their 
friends  now  formed  a  scheme  for  emigrating  to 
the  United  States,  where,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  (the  melody  of  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  inducements) ,  they  were 
to  found  a  colony  where  the  laws  of  equality 
und  fraternity  were  to  prevail,  and  the  Golden 
Age  was  to  be  ushered  in.  They,  with  Words- 
worth and  other  generous  youths  of  the  time, 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  proclamation  of 
liberal  principles  in  the  French  Revolution, 
though  they  afterwards  drew  back,  alarmed  by 
its  excesses,  some  into  extreme  Toryism.  The 
establishment  of  their  ideal  •Pantisocrncy'  was 
delayed  by  the  lack  of  capital;  and  a  year  or 
two  later  the  dream  faded  away. 

At  Bristol,  Coleridge  became  acquainted  with 
his  future  wife,  Sara  Fricker,  to  whose  sister 
Southey  was  engaged.  Joseph  Cottle,  a  h«>okseller 
in  Bristol,  had  offered  Coleridge  thirty  guineas 
for  a  volume  of  his  poems,  and  promised  him  a 
guinea  and  a  half  for  every  hundred  lines  he 
should  write  after  finishing  it.  On  this  prospect 
he  married  in  October,  1795,  und  settled  in  a 
cottage  at  Clevedon.  After  many  delays,  his 
volume  of  Juvenile  Poems  appeared  in  April, 
1790.  His  earlier  work  is  all  in  the  stereotyped 
style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nnd  shows  little 
trace  of  the  powers  which  were  to  make  him 
famous.  In  the  w  inter  of  1790  he  settled  at  Nether 
Stowey,  near  Bridgewater,  whither  Wordsworth 
removed  in  the  following  year.  Here,  inspired 
perhaps  partly  by  the  beautiful  scenery,  and 
still  more  by  the  strengthening  companionship 
of  his  friend,  he  composed  his  finest  poems,  in- 
cluding the  "Ancient  Mnritier."  and  the  first  part 
of  "Christabel,"  and  "Kubla  Khan,"  though  the 
two  latter  were  not  published  until  eighteen 
years  afterwards.  The  two  authors  had  many 
discussions  on  the  principles  of  their  art,  which 
resulted  in  the  publication,  in  1798,  of  their 
epoch-making  Lyrieal  Ballads.  This  little  book, 
published  anonymously,  though  a  total  failure 
at  the  time,  was  decisive  in  its  influence  on  the 
future  of  nineteenth-century  poetry,  freeing  it 
finally  from  the  conventional  trammels  which 
had  long  bound  it.  The  work  of  the  two  poet* 
is  singularly  complementary,  Coleridge  treating 
supernatural  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
a  strong  impression  of  their  reality,  while  Words- 
worth so  handled  the  simplest  themes  as  to  dis- 
close unsuspected  elements  of  mystery  and  awe. 

Coleridge,  who  had  become  a  Unitarian  at 
Cambridge,  preached  frequently  during  this 
period  in  the  chapels  of  that  body,  and  had 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  regular  minister.  To 
deliver  him  from  this  necessity,  two  brothers 
named  Wedgwood  settled  on  him  nn  annuity  of 
£150.  and  this  enabled  him  to  carry  out  the 
long-cherished  plan  of  going  to  Germany  to 
study.    In  September.  1798.  he  sailed  for  Hani- 
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burg  with  Wordsworth,  and  after  acquiring  the 
language  went  to  Gbttingcn,  remaining,  in  all, 
nearly  a  year.  This  was  u  period  of  vast  im- 
portance in  his  development,  and  he  said  himself 
that  there  was  no  time  of  his  life  to  which  he 
looked  back  with  such  unmiugled  satisfaction,  lie 
came  under  the  influence  of  w  hat  Shairp  culls  "an 
impulse,  the  in  oh*  original,  the  most  far-reaching, 
and  the  most  profound  which  Europe  has  seen 
since  the  Reformation."  The  first  result  of  his 
new  knowledge  of  German  thought  wus  not  in 
philosophy,  but  in  poetry;  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  published  his  noble  translation  of  Schil- 
ler's Wallenstein.  He  also  contributed  fitfully 
to  the  Morning  Post,  to  the  end  of  1802.  Before 
that  time,  however,  he  had  settled  at  Greta  Hall. 
Keswick,  in  the  I>uke  district,  attracted  by  the 
proximity  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  who  were 
to  share  with  him  the  designation  of  Lake  Poets, 
given  in  derision  by  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Here,  in  1804),  he  wrote  the  second  part  of 
"Christabel."  Driven  from  the  north  by  rheuma- 
tism in  1804,  he  went  to  the  Mediterranean, 
acting  for  some  months  as  secretary  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Malta,  and  spending  several  more  at 
Rome. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  delivered  some 
lectures  on  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  l»ndon,  and  began  the  publication 
of  The  Friend,  a  periodical  which  contained 
too  much  abstruse  philosophy  to  be  popular,  and 
lived  less  than  a  year.  His  enslavement  to  opi- 
um, which  he  had  Wgun  to  take  as  a  relief  from 
his  rheumatic  pains,  was  now  increasing,  and  in 
De  Quincey's  opinion  "killed  him  as  a  poet."  His 
constitutional  indolence  and  dislike  for  steady 
application  com]  ileted  his  unfitness  for  meeting 
the  demands  of  life.  Roving  lietween  London 
and  the  Lakes,  where  his  family  was  generally 
under  Southey's  care,  he  spent  a  number  of  baf- 
fled and  disappointed  years. 

From  1810  until  his  death.  July  25,  1834,  he 
lived  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gillman,  at  Highgate 
in  London,  where  he  received  the  kindest  and 
most  judicious  care,  and  at  least  to  BOOM  extent 
mastered  his  craving  for  opium.  Though  he  pro- 
jected far  more  than  his  habits  ever  allowed  him 
to  accomplish,  he  left  as  the  result  of  those  years 
no  inconsiderable  bulk  of  critical  and  philosophic 
writing;  the  ISingraphia  Litrraria  (18171  is 
especially  noteworthy.  It  was,  however,  as  a 
talker,  discoursing  with  an  inexhaustible  flow 
of  ideas  to  admiring  visitors,  that  he  shone  most 
brilliantly  in  his  latter  years.  Talk  was  his 
best  medium  for  showing  himself  to  others.  His 
style  in  prose  writing  was  cumbrous  and  his 
matter  involved.  In  reading  his  written  work 
of  this  class,  we  feel  instinctively  that  the  critic 
was  gTenter  than  the  criticism. 

No  man  had  ever  appeared  in  England  who 
united  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  three  func- 
tions of  critic,  philosopher,  and  jioet.  With  all 
his  defects.  Coleridge  must  be  recognized  as  lx'ing, 
in  Mill's  phra-e,  the  greatest  "seminal  mind"  of 
his  time.  The  present  generation  docs  not  real- 
ize how  much  it  owes  to  him  in  many  fields  of 
thought — how  many  impulses,  still  powerful,  he 
set  in  motion.  In  criticism,  he  was  the  father 
of  modem  Shakespearean  study,  laying,  in  a  few 
pregnant  sentences,  n  broad  basis  for  criticism, 
in  contrast  to  the  narrow  canons  of  Johnson  and 
the  eighteenth-century  school.  His  Aids  to  Re- 
fection and  some  of  his  other  theological  writ- 


ing inspired  Maurice  and  Stanley  and  the  'Broad- 
Church  Movement'  as  a  whole.  His  aphorisms 
are  often  decisive — it  is  to  him  we  owe  what 
are  now  commonplaces,  the  distinction  between 
genius  and  talent,  fancy  and  imagination,  wit 
and  humor.  Detached  phrases  of  his  are  still 
upon  the  lips  of  many  who  do  not  remember 
their  source — like  "Every  man  is  born  cither  an 
Aristotelian  or  a  Platonist,"  or  "Prose  is  words 
in  their  best  order;  poetry  is  the  best  words  in 
the  best  order."  In  philosophy,  originally  a 
fervent  disciple  of  Hartley  (q.v.  |.  who  had  been 
a  member  of  his  own  college,  he  passed  on 
through  the  theories  of  Berkeley  and  Leibnitz; 
and,  after  falling  under  the  influence  of  the  tier- 
man  and  other  mystics,  came  to  u  point  where, 
he  says,  the  works  of  Kant  took  hold  of  him 
as  with  a  giant's  hand.  He  adopted  and  based 
all  his  teachings  on  Kant's  distinction  between 
the  L'uderstanding  and  the  Reason;  and  while  he 
has  not  as  a  philosopher  left  any  complete  sys- 
tem, yet  he  rendered  excellent  service  by  his  in- 
sistence, in  such  a  period  as  his,  on  the  reality 
ami  preeminence  of  the  spiritual  verities.  His 
introduction  into  England  of  Germnn  literature 
and  philosophy,  so  powerfully  seconded  by  Cnr- 
lyle,  is  alone  enough  to  give  him  a  high  place 
among  the  forces  tlurt  determined  the  course  of 
nineteenth-century  thought  among  English-speak- 
ing people.  But  it  is  as  a  poet  that  he  must 
hold  the  highest  mnk.  though  no  other  |x»et  has 
ever  attained  such  a  place  on  so  small  a  volume 
of  first-class  work.  "Christabel,"  "The  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  "Kubla  Khan" 
(which  so  good  a  judge  us  Swinburne  has  called 
"for  absolute  melody  and  splendor  the  first 
poem  in  the  language")  cannot  Ih>  put  in  any 
but  the  highest  class.  Moreover,  his  influence 
on  his  successors  must  Ik-  taken  into  account. 
The  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement,  which  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton  defines  as  "the  Renaissance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wonder  in  poetry  and  art,"  owes  more 
to  him  than  to  any  other  English  poet.  One 
can  only  regret  that  so  much  was  wasted  of  the 
greatest  power-  which  for  generations  had  been 
granted  to  any  Englishman. 

Consult:  the  Complete  "Work*,  ed.  by  Shedd 
(7  vols..  New  York,  I884i:  his  Poetical  Works, 
ed.  by  Campbell  (  London,  1803)  ;  Pwms,  a  fac- 
simile reproduction  of  the  proof  and  MSS.  of 
some  of  the  poems,  ed.  Campliell  (London.  1800 1  : 
Lyrical  Balladt,  centennrv  edition  by  Hutchinson 
(Ixmdon.  1808);  Aninm  Potior,  from  his  unpub- 
lished note-books  bv  his  grandson  ( London. 1805)  : 
lives  by  Gillman  (London.  1838).  Traill  ("Eng- 
lish Men  of  letters"  -erics,  I>ondon  1884),  Dykes 
(London,  1804).  and  Hall  Caine  (London.  1887)  ; 
Cottle.  Early   Recollection*   (London,  1837); 

Brandl.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  die  eng- 
Itsehe  Ifomantik  (Berlin.  188((;  English  transla- 
tion by  Lady  En-Hake.  London.  1887)  :  and  a 
thorough  and  luminous  discussion  in  Shairp. 
Studies  in  Peirtry  and  Philosophy  (Edinburgh, 
1SU8).  Consult  also:  E.  H.  Coleridge.  Letters  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (London.  1895)  ;  and 
Beers,  Ennlish  llomantirism  in  the  \ineteenth 
Century  (New  York.  1000). 

COLERIDGE,  Sara  (1802-52).  An  English 
author,  born  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridirc  and  married  her  cousin.  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge  (1820).  The  early  part  of  her  life 
was  spent  with  her  uncle.  Roliert  Southey.  After 
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the  death  of  her  husband  she  continued  the  edit- 
ing of  her  father'.-  works,  and  this  was  her 
principal  literary  work.  Her  intelligence  and 
learning  are  shown  in  various  translations  and 
some  original  work,  of  which  the  tale  Phantas- 
whom  (1837)  is  the  most  important.  Consult 
her  Memoirs  and  Letters,  edited  bv  her  daughter 
(London,  1873). 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR,  Samiel  (1875-). 
An  English  composer  of  music,  bom  in  London. 
He  is  of  African  descent,  through  his  father, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
(Sierra  Leone).  His  mother  was  an  English- 
woman, and  he  himself  was  brought  up  under 
English  influences.  After  a  distinguished  career 
at  the  Royal  Academy — which  he  entered  at 
Jifteen.  winning  the  composition  scholarship  in 
180<.  and  studying  under  Villiera-Stanford  until 
1806— he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition. 
L"p  to  1002  his  best  work  was  a  musical  setting 
to  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  arranged  for  soprano, 
alto,  and  baritone  soloists  and  mixed  chorus. 
His  other  published  and  manuscript  works  in- 
clude an  idyll  for  orchestra;  a  ballade  for  violin 
and  orchestra:  a  symphony  in  A  minor  (1896)  ; 
an  operetta.  Dream  and  several  songs 

and  anthems. 

COLES,  kolz,  Cow/per  PmiM'S  (18111-70).  An 
English  naval  officer.  He  served  as  flag-lieu- 
tenant to  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean (1853),  and  at  the  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol  (October  17.  1854).  In  1850  the 
plan  of  defensive  armor  for  battle-ships  began  to 
engage  his  attention.  The  idea  originally  pro- 
posed had  l>een  that  of  a  raft  and  shield,  and 
this  idea  was  modified  by  Coles  into  that  of  a 
vesael  with  a  low  freeboard  surmounted  by  a 
series  of  turrets  equipped  with  heavy  guns.  The 
similarity  of  this  conception  to  the  monitor  type 
elaborated  by  Ericsson  was  such  that  the  respect- 
ive claims  of  the  two  men  eventually  led  to  a  bit- 
ter controversy.  A  vessel  was  finally  construct- 
ed in  accordance  with  Coles's  specifications.  She 
was  commissioned  under  the  name  of  The  Cap- 
lain,  in  1870,  and  on  September  7  of  that  year 
capsized  in  a  gale  off  Cape  Finisterre.  and  almost 
everylMsly  on  board,  including  Coles,  was 
drowned. 

COL'ET,  John  (c.  1467-1619).  An  English 
theologian,  born  probably  in  1407  in  London.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  traveled  in  Paris  and  Italy 
( 1403-00),  and  became  acquainted  with  Hudams 
and  Erasmus.  Returning  to  England,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  and  there  lectured 
upon  tin-  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  displaying  orig- 
inality and  independence  of  the  schoolmen.  The 
next  year  be  lectured  in  the  same  fashion  on 
First  Corinthians,  and  so  upon  other  New  Testa- 
ment books,  until,  in  1505,  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  Saint  Paul's.  London.  Having  inherited 
from  his  father  a  large  fortune  in  1500,  he 
founded  Saint  Paul's  School  in  London,  of  which 
W  illiam  Lilly  was  the  first  master.  His  reli- 
gious opinions  were  so  much  more  liberal  than 
was  common  at  the  time  that  he  was  subjected 
to  considerable  persecution.  As  dean  of  Saint 
Paul's  be  made  a  great  point  of  expounding  the 
Bible,  disapproved  of  auricular  confession  and 
the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  denied  the 
efficacy  of  pilgrimages  and  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, and  denounced  corruption  in  the  Church. 
His  influence  is  traceable  as  paving  the  way  for 


the  Reformation,  although  it  is  probable  that, 
like  other  humanists,  he  would  not  have  left  the 
old  Church.  He  died  in  Ixtndon  (or  at  Sheen, 
a  few  miles  southeast  of  London),  September  Hi, 
1510.  Aside  from  his  Latin  Grammar  and  his 
Daily  Derations,  his  works  did  not  appear  until 
the  nineteenth  century,  edited  by  Rev.  .1.  H. 
Lupton,  with  English  translations.  Consult  his 
biography  by  J.  H.  Lupton  ( lxindon,  1887); 
and  F.  Scebohni,  Three  Oxford  Reformers :  Eras- 
mus, Volet,  and  More  (3d  ed.,  London,  1887). 

COLET,  kA'hV.  Louse  Revoil  (1810-70).  A 
French  poet  and  novelist.  Among  her  verses  are 
Lea  [leurx  du  midi  and  I'enserosu.  The  Musee  de 
1  ersnilles  and  Les  funfraillrs  de  Sapoleun  are 
more  sustained  flights,  the  former  crowned  by 
the  Institute.  A  comedy.  La  jeuncsse  de  tloethe 
(1830).  and  two  novels.  La  jeuncsse  de  Stira- 
beau  (1841)  and  Les  etrurs  brises  (1843),  de- 
serve mention,  but  nothing  that  she  composed 
equals  in  interest  her  publication,  in  defiance 
of  a  legal  injunction,  of  the  correspondence  of 
Madame  Rceamicr  with  Benjamin  Constnnt 
(1840). 

COLEWORT  (  from  cole,  AS.  du  el,  eilul.  OHC. 
kol,  tier.  Kohl,  cabbage,  from  Lat.  caulis,  cab- 
bage, (_!k.  icavX&t,  kaulos,  stalk  -f-  irort,  AS.  tryrt, 
plant,  (icr.  Wurz,  root:  ultimately  connected 
with  Lat.  radix,  root).  A  name  given  to  some 
of  the  many  cultivated  varieties  of  Brassiea 
oleracea.  and  applied,  like  the  names  borecole 
and  kale,  to  varieties  differing  from  the  cabbage 
(q.v.)  in  their  open  heads  of  leaves,  which  are 
used  as  greens,  especially  in  the  winter  months. 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  cabbages  cut  for 
use  In-fore  their  leaves  have  fully  closed  into 
heads. 

COLFAX,  krd'faks.  A  city  and  county-seat 
of  Whitman  County.  Wash.,  78  miles  south  of 
Spokane;  on  the  Palouse  River,  and  on  the  line 
of  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany (Map:  Washington,  II  3).  The  centre  of 
a  fertile  agricultural  country,  it  controls  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  live  stock,  grain,  fruits,  and 
lumber.  There  are  also  several  industrial  estab- 
lishments. The  citv  owns  its  water-works.  Popu- 
lation, in  1800.  1040:  in  1000.  2121. 

COLFAX,  Srni  Yi>:ii  1  1823-85).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  re- 
moved to  Indiana  in  1S30,  where  be  studied  law, 
and  in  IS  15  liecame  editor  of  the  lUijister.  a 
Whig  newspaper  at  South  Bend,  which,  under 
his  management,  became  the  most  powerful  or- 
gan of  it«  kind  in  that  part  of  the  State.  After 
a  defeat  in  1851,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1854,  served  seven  consecutive  terms,  and  was 
Speaker  from  1803  to  1800.  He  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  1800  to  1873.  In 
the  John  C.  Fremont  campaign  of  1856,  a 
speech  made  by  him  was  used  for  party  pur- 
poses, and  half  a  million  copies  were  distribut- 
ed over  the  country.  He  introduced  several  im- 
portant acts  for  the  reform  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem, in  which  he  took  an  especial  interest,  and 
in  1862  framed  the  law-  which  made  fraudulent 
contractors  felons.  Charges  of  corruption  were 
brought  against  him  at  the  time  of  the  Credit 
Mobilicr  scandal  Iq.v.  \,  in  1873,  but  were  never 
proved.  Consult  Ilollister.  Life  of  Srhuutcr  Cot- 
fax  (New  York.  1880). 

COLGATE,  kAl'gftt.  James  Bookman  (1818 
— ).    An  American  financier.    He  was  born  in 
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New  York  City,  and  received  his  first  commer- 
cial training  in  the  house  of  Boorman.  Johnston 
&  Co.  He  later  established  the  banking  house 
of  Trevor  A  Colgate,  afterwards  known  as  J.  B. 
Colgate  &  Co.  His  extensive  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  sound  linaneial  policy  during  the 
financial  crisis  of  187.'<  contributed  materially 
to  the  rcestablishmcnt  of  confidence  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Gold 
Exchange,  and  was  for  several  years  its  presi- 
dent. As  trustee  and  president  of  Colgate  (for- 
merly Madison  I  University,  he  for  thirty  years 
made  almost  annual  donations  to  that  institu- 
t ion,  the  development  of  which  is  due  chiefly  to 
his  constant  care  and  valuable  advice. 

COLGATE,  Sami  ki.  (1822  07).  An  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  born  in 
New  York  City.  He  became  widely  known  as  a 
soap-maker,  and  the  manufactory  he  built  in  .Jer- 
sey City  has  developed  into  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  He 
was  also  prominent  in  philanthropical  work. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  trustee  of 
Colgate  University,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
president  of  the  New  York  Baptist  Education 
Society,  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  and  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  One 
of  his  most  noteworthy  achievements  was  the 
collection  of  30.000  volumes  of  reports  (now  in 
the  Colgate  University  Library ) ,  comprising  the 
documentary  records  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. Conjointly  with  his  brother.  .lames  B. 
Colgate,  he  gave  large  sinus  to  Colgate  (formerly 
Madison)  University,  which  in  188!)  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  Colgate  faniilv. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution 
of  higher  education,  situated  at  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Baptist  Education  So- 
cietv  in  1818.  for  the  education  of  Christian 
ministers.  The  collegiate  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments were  incorporated  in  1840.  under  the  name 
of  Madison  University,  leaving  the  management 
of  the  theological  department  with  the  Baptist 
Education  Society.  Under  the  administration  of 
President  Ebenezer  Dodge  (1808  00).  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  college  increased  from  $1511.000 
to  $500,000.  In  1800  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  Colgate  University,  in  'lonor  of 
William  Colgate  and  his  sons,  who  established 
the  "Dodge  Memorial  Fund'  of  $1,000,000.  In 
lS'.t.t  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary— since  1840 
under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety—beanie  pari  of  Colgate  University.  The 
attendance,  including  the  theological  department, 
is  about  220.  The  elective  system  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  senior  year,  and  largely  in  the 
junior  \ear.  The  library  numbers  about  .15.000 
volumes,  liesidcs  the  famous  Baptist  Historical 
Collection,  the  gift  of  Samuel  Colgate.  Colgate 
Academy  originally  a  part  of  the  institution,  is 
now  located  in  a  separate  building,  but  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  corjn>ration.  Colgate  Uni- 
versity offers  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  in  arts,  philosophy,  and 
science,  and  to  the  bachelor's  degree  in  divinity. 
It  offers  also  courses  in  education  which  enable 
students  to  obtain  college  graduates'  professional 
certificates.  The  university  endowment*  amount 
to  over  *1. 000.000.  and  the  total  value  of  the 
university  property  to  $2,100,000. 


COLIC  (from  OF.,  Fr.  eolique,  ML.  colica, 
colic,  from  Gk.  Kv\urij,  k6likC,  colic,  from  *<j\o»-, 
kOlon,  colon).  A  name  employed  by  physicians 
to  denote  severe  pain  of  the  altdomen,  spasmodic 
in  character  and  de|>endcnt  upon  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines. 
Intestinal  colic  is  a  symptom  of  neuralgia 
of  the  intestines,  caused  by  cold;  of  mild 
enteritis,  caused  by  irritating  food  or  purga- 
tive medicine;  of  toxic  conditions  such  a< 
lead  poisoning,  poisoning  by  the  bacterial  toxins 
of  shell-fish,  etc.;  of  peritonitis,  appendicitis, 
and  other  diseases.  If  warmth,  an  aperient  (such 
as  castor-oil),  or  peppermint,  or  tincture  of  gin- 
ger, fails  to  give  relief,  a  physician  should  l»e 
summoned.  Henal  colic  is  pain  over  the  kid- 
ney and  through  the  abdominal  wall,  due  to 
passage  of  a  calculus,  or  stone,  from  the  kidney 
through  the  ureter  into  the  urinary  bladder. 
Hepatic  colic  is  the  pain  caused  by  the  passage 
of  a  gall-stone  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the 
intestines. 

COLIC  IN  ANIMALS.  A  disease  most  fre- 
qently  occurring  in  horses  and  mules.  It  as- 
sumes several  forms,  such  as  spasmodic,  flatu- 
lent, and  habitual.  Spasmodic  or  cramp  colic  is 
caused  by  spasm  of  the  small  intestines  and  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  foreign  Inidies  in  the  in- 
testines, to  large  draughts  of  cold  water,  to  ex- 
posure to  cold,  or  to  hard  work  too  soon  after 
eating.  It  is  most  frequent  in  high-bred  horses. 
This  form  of  colic  always  begins  suddenly.  The 
horse  looks  backward,  shows  acute  pain,  paws, 
lies  down  and  gets  up  frequently.  As  the  pain 
becomes  more  intense  the  animal  throws  himself 
down  with  great  violence  and  strikes  with  the 
feet.  These  spasms  are  interrupted  by  intervals 
of  quiet,  but  the  intervals  become  shorter  and 
shorter.  This  form  of  colic  ordinarily  yields 
promptly  to  appropriate  treatment.  Perhaps  the 
l>est  remedy  is  one  ounce  of  chloral  hydrate  in  a 
pint  of  water  given  as  a  drench.  Cannabis  indica 
gives  good  results,  as  also  ether  and  laudanum. 
Flatulent  colic  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  bloat  iq.v. >.  Baking-soda  in  doses  of  two 
to  four  ounces  is  a  good  remedy.  Any  alkaline 
substance  neutralizes  the  acid  fermentation  and 
should  be  administered  at  once.  In  severe  case* 
the  bowels  may  be  punctured  at  the  most  dis- 
tended part  by  means  of  a  trochar  and  canula. 
Enemas  of  lukewarm  water,  to  which  a  little 
soap  has  Im'cii  added,  are  Useful  in  Iwith  forms 
of  colic,  as  are  also  cathartics,  such  as  aloes  in 
full  doses. 

COLIGNY,  k.Vle'nye',  or  C0LIGNI,  Gasi-aru 
de  (  1517-72).  An  Admiral  of  France  and  Hugue- 
not leader,  born  at  Chatillon  siir-Loing.  Febru- 
ary 10.  1517.  He  came  of  a  noble  family,  his 
father  having  been  Marshal  Gaspard  de  Coligny. 
his  mother  Louise  de  Montmorency.  He  was  in- 
troduced at  Court  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  and 
nerved  under  Francis  I.  in  Italy,  where  he 
evinced  great  bravery,  especially  at  the  battle 
of  Ceresole  (1544).  Under  Henry  II.  he  was 
made  colonel-general  of  the  infantry,  and  in  1552 
he  became  Admiral  of  France.  In  all  the  wars 
in  which  he  took  part  he  showed  himself  a  born 
general  and  leader.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II., 
1550,  Coligny.  who  had  previously  adopted  the 
Reformed  faith,  became,  with  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Huguenots. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  remarkable  alike  for  his 
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prudence  and  his  bravery.  Op u need  to  the  Hugue- 
not chiefs  was  the  powerful  Catholic  party  head- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Constable  de 
Montmorency.  At  the  disastrous  battles  of  Dreux 
(1502)  and  Jarnac  (  1309),  Ooligny's  skill  saved 
I  he  remnants  of  the  Protestunt  army.  Oonde  was 
slain  on  the  field  of  Jarnac  and  Coiigny  assumed 
Ihe  sole  leadership  until  he  gave  way  to  the 
young  Prince  of  Navarre.  <  S>e  Henry  IV. ) 
Together  they  besieged  Poitiers,  but  the  Hugue- 
not forces  were  again  routed  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Moneontour  (October  3.  1500).  When*  |»eace 
was  concluded  in  1570,  Colony  went  to  Court, 
and  was  apparently  well  received  by  Charles  IX., 
but  the  enmity  of  the  Catholic  party,  by  whom 
Coligny  was  unjustly  accused  of  having  murdered 
the  Duke  of  Guise  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  was 
stirred  up  against  him.  and  mi  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  him  on  the  street.  August  22, 
1572.  This  was  but  preliminary  to  the  general 
massacre  of  Huguenots  which  took  place  two 
days  afterwards  and  in  which  Coligny  perished. 
While  upholding  the  Huguenot  cause  at  home 
Coligny  exerted  himself  to  secure  a  safe  asylum 
for  his  coreligionists  in  the  Xew  World,  and  sent 
repeatedly  expeditions  (Hibault  in  1502.  Lau- 
donniere  in  15(1-4 1  to  colonize  what  is  now  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  l'nited  States.  Among 
his  papers,  burned  by  order  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  was  his  History  of  the  Wars  of  Religion 
in  France.  Consult:  Tessier,  L'Amiral  Coligny 
(Paris.  1872):  Delaborde,  (laspard  de  Coligny 
(3  vols..  Paris.  187!)  82)  :  Hersier.  The  F.arly 
Life  of  Coligny  (translation  by  Annie  H.  Holm- 
den.  London.  188-11  :  Blackburn,  Life  of  Coligny 
(Philadelphia.  1800)  ;  Besant.  Life  of  Coligny 
(London,  1898). 

COLIMA.  W  le'inii.  The  capital  of  the  State 
of  the  same  name,  Mexico,  on  the  Colima  River, 
about  40  miles  from  the  Pacific  Coast  (Map: 
Mexico,  Ct  8).  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
1400  feet,  is  generally  well  built,  and  has  fine 
plazas  and  a  numlicr  of  pretentious  buildings, 
among  which  are  the  Government  building  and 
town  hall,  the  Hospital  de  San  Juan,  and  the 
market.  The  town  has  connections  by  rail  and 
water  with  the  port.  Manxanillo,  and  is  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade.  Colima  was  founded  in 
1522  by  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval.  Population,  in 
1895.  18.977.  About  10  miles  to  the  northeast  of 
the  town,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  is  the  volcano 
of  Colima  (nearly  13.000  feet),  which  has  re 
ccntly  been  in  a  state  of  eruption. 

COLIN  CLOUT.  (1)  A  poetical  satire  on 
the  clergy  by  John  Skelton.  (2)  The  nomde- 
piume  adopted  by  Spenser,  suggested  by  the 
above.  (3)  A  shepherd  in  (Jay's  pastoral  The 
Shepherd's  Week. 

COLIN  CLOUT'S  COME  HOME  AGAIN. 

A  pastoral  poem  by  Edmund  Spenser,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  a  letter  dated 
Kilkolman,  December  27.  '1591'  (probably  1595). 
In  it  he  thanks  that  knight  for  sundry  "favors 
and  good  turnes  done  to  me  nt  my  late  being  in 
Kngland." 

COLINS,  Alexander  (1520  1012).  A  Flem- 
ish sculptor,  born  at  Mechlin.  In  1563.  at  the 
summons  of  Kmneror  Ferdinand  I.,  he  went  to 
Innsbruck,  when-  he  executed  twenty  reliefs  on 
the  tomb  of  Maximilian,  in  the  Hofkirche.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  Court  sculptor  to  (bp 
Kmperor.     Among  ins  other  works  is  the  fine 


monument  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol, 
in  the  Silver  Chapel  of  the  Hofkirche.  Consult 
the  monograph,  bv  von  Schonherr,  in  vol.  ii. 
(Heidelberg.  1889)  of  the  .1/  ilteilungen  :ur 
tleschiehte  des  Hcidctbcrgrr  Schlosscs. 

COL'ISE'UM.   See  Amphitheatre. 

COLL,  ki>l.  One  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  or 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  situated  northwest  of 
the  island  of  Mull.  Argyllshire.  It  is  14  miles 
long  from  northeust  to  southwest,  with  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  two  anil  a  half  miles  (Map:  Scot- 
land, B  3).  More  than  a  third  of  it  is  culti- 
vated, or  in  pasture.  The  isle  is  low  and  rocky, 
and  composed  of  gneiss.  Population,  000,  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  fishing. 

COLLAB  ORATION  <  Fr.,  from  Lat.  cof- 
laborarc,  to  work  together,  from  com-,  together 
laborare,  to  labor,  from  labor,  work).  The 
united  lalwir  of  two  or  more  persons  on  a  literary 
production,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  a  drama,  or 
the  compilation  of  a  book  requiring  knowledge 
from  different  sources.  Thus,  Charles  Reade 
and  Dion  Roue ica tilt  wrote  Foal  flay;  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  and  Mark  Twain.  The  (Hided 
Age.  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice  also  long 
worked  in  collaboration  upon  numerous  novels. 
The  collaboration  of  Messrs.  Krekmann  and 
Chatrian  (q.v.),  in  French,  produced  many  de- 
lightful works.  Perhaps  most  famous  of  all  in 
the  literary  partnership  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  (q.v.). 

COL 'LAMER.  Jacob  (1792  1805).  An 
American  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Troy, 
X.  Y.  He  removed  when  very  young  to  Ver- 
mont, graduated  at  the  Cniversity  of  that  State 
in  1810,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  and 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
State.  From  1833  to  1841  he  was  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1842  to  1848,  and  in 
President  Taylor's  Cabinet  was  Postmaster-den- 
eral.  which  position,  however,  he  resigned  on  the 
death  of  the  President.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  and 
four  years  later  was  elected  to  the  l'nited  States 
Senate,  where  he  was  chairman  of  committee* 
on  post-offices,  post-roads,  and  the  library.  He 
remained  in  the  Senate  until  his  death. 

COLLAR  (OF.  eoler,  colii-r,  Fr.  collier,  from 
Lat.  collare,  collar,  from  eollum,  neck;  ultimately 
connected  with  AS.  heals,  with  OHO.  hals.  Ger. 
Hals,  neck).  A  band  around  a  column  or  other 
architectural  member:  the  necking  of  the  capi- 
tal in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Tuscan  orders. 

COLLAR-BONE.    See  Clavicle. 

COLLARCO,  k.M lilr'kA  (It.,  with  the  bow). 
In  music,  a  term  signifying  that  the  notes  over 
which  it  is  placed  are  to  be  performed  with  the 
bow,  in  contradistinction  to  pizzicato  (q.v.). 

COLLARED  LIZARD.  One  of  a  genus  (Or©-  | 
taphytus)  of  iguanid  lizards,  characteristic  of 
the  dry.  open  regions  of  the  southwestern  l'nited 
States.  They  are  often  called  'collared'  or  'ring- 
necked'  lizards,  because  of  the  double  black  col- 
lar around  the  wrinkled  neck  of  the  common 
Texan  species  (  Cmtaphytus  collaris) .  This  spe 
cies  is  found  from  the  Ozark  Mountains  to  Xe- 
vada  ami  southern  California,  and  is  entirely 
insectivorous.  In  the  deserts  of  the  Colorado 
Valley  there  lives  a  second  species,  called  'leop- 
ard lizard.'  which  is  larger,  has  no  collar,  and 
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if  note*]  for  its  fierce  and  greedy  disposition.  It 
eats  not  only  blossoms,  leaves,  and  insects,  but 
also  young  homed  toads,  and  all  sorts  of  smaller 
lizards,  killing  and  swallowing  some  two-thirds 
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its  own  size.  It  will  even  kill  and  devour  smaller 
individuals  of  its  own  spceies.  This  lizard  is 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  not  the  male,  as  is 
usual  among  lizards,  but  the  female,  undergoes 
a  change  of  color  in  the  breeding  season  (mid- 
summer), becoming  salmon-red  on  the  whole 
abdominal  region.  Consult  Merriam  and  Stej- 
neger,  Death  Valley  Expedition  (Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  1893) . 

COLLATERAL  ( Fr.  collateral.  It.  collate- 
rale,  from  ML.  eollateralis,  collateral,  from  ML. 
con-,  together  +  lateralis,  relating  to  a  side, 
from  latus,  side).  In  law.  Hupplemcntal  or  re- 
lated to  the  principal  thing  in  consideration, 
especially:  (a)  Given  by  way  of  security  in 
addition'to  a  principal  obligation,  (b)  Descend- 
ed from  a  common  ancestor  but  not  from  one 
another — a  sense  used  to  describe  the  character 
of  relationship  of  individuals  for  legal  purposes. 

Collateral  Security  is  either:  (a)  Something 
of  intrinsic  value  actually  delivered  over  and 
pledged  to  the  creditor,  the  value  of  which  is  to 
be  applied  on  the  debt  in  case  of  default;  or 
<b)  an  additional  obligation,  given  to  guarantee 
performance  of  a  debt  or  duty.  The  term  is 
more  frequently  used  to  designate  a  pledge  of 
stocks,  bonds,  "negotiable  paper,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  obligation,  as  distinguished  from  a 
pledge  of  chattels.  The  practice  in  case  of  a 
default  is  for  the  creditor,  upon  notice  to  the 
debtor,  to  sell  the  securities  and  apply  the 
amount  received  therefrom  toward  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  claim  and  charge  the  debtor  with  the 
deficiency,  or  credit  him  with  the  surplus,  if 
any.  See  Mortgage:  Pledge:  Foreclosure  ; 
and  consult  the  authorities  cited  under  Pledge. 

Collateral  Kclatiren,  more  frequently  spoken 
of  as  'collaterals,'  are  those  who  are  descended 
from  the  same  common  ancestor,  but  not  from 
one  another,  as  lineal  descendants  are.  Thus, 
an  uncle  is  a  collateral  relative  of  a  nephew,  both 
being  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  but 
the  nephew  not  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
uncle.  The  term  includes  those  in  the  relation- 
ship of  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  uncles, 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  cousins.  Collateral  rel- 
atives are  included  in  the  term  heir,  real  prop- 
erty descending  in  the  first  instance  to  lineal 
descendants,  if  any,  and  then  to  collaterals  in 
the  order  of  their  relationship  or  as  prescribed 
by  statutes.  See  Consanguinity ;  Descendant; 
Heir,  Lineal:  Decedents'  Estates;  and  con- 
sult the  authorities  referred  to  under  Heir. 

COLLATERAL  INHERITANCE  TAX. 

See  Inheritance  Tax. 

COLLATERAL  WARRANTY.  See  War- 
ranty. 

COLLATION  (OF.  collacinn,  from  Lat.  col- 
lotio,  collection,  from  con-,  together  +  latun. 


borne,  connected  with  tolerare,  Gk.  tV/nu,  tlenai, 
OHG.  dultcn,  Or.  dulden,  to  endure).  In  law, 
a  collecting  or  bringing  together  of  all  the  assets 
of  an  estate  into  one  common  fund  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  heirs  or  next  of  kin ;  a  term 
more  particularly  used  where  heirs  who  have  re- 
ceived property  from  the  deceased  ancestor  by 
way  of  advancement  return  it  to  the  estate  in 
order  that  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  whole 
may  be  made.  The  term  is  used  in  the  civil 
law,  and  in  England  it  is  called  hotchpot  (q.v.). 
The  term  is  not  in  general  use  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  law  in  most  States  provides  that 
advancements  made  to  an  heir  shull  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  decedent's  estate  in  order 
to  determine  whether  such  heir  shall  receive  any- 
thing further.    See  Advancement. 

In  English  ecclesiastical  law  the  term  collatitm 
is  used  to  denote  the  presentation  of  a  clergyman 
to  a  benefice  by  the  patron  and  bishop.  See 
Benefice. 

In  maritime  law  collation  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  contribution  or  average  (q.v.). 

COLLATION   OF   MANUSCRIPTS.  See 

BtBLK;  Text  Criticism. 

COLLE,  kolia',  Charles  (1709-83).  A 
French  dramatic  author  and  song-writer,  born 
in  Paris.  He  became  the  secretary  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  grandfather  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  wrote  plays  for  the  theatre  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  for  the  Coined ie  Franeaisc.  of  which 
several  are  still  produced.  'Soldnt  de  fortune 
dans  les  lettres,'  as  he  has  been  called,  he  de- 
clined to  become  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
though  his  songs  have  made  him  famous  in 
French  literature.  His  plays  have  been  collected 
under  the  title  Theatre  de  soeiete,  and  his  verses 
as  Les  chanson*  de  Colic.  His  interesting  Jour- 
nal historique  was  edited  by  Barbier  I  Paris, 
1807).  and  his  Correspondance  inMite  by  Bon- 
homme  (Paris,  1864). 

COLLE,  kftlla,  Rafkaello  dal  (c.1490-1530). 
usually  called  Raffaellino.  An  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Colle,  near  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (Tus- 
cany). He  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  after- 
wards worked  with  Giulio  Romano.  He  was 
employed  by  Raphael  to  assist  in  painting  the 
I-oggie  of  the  Vatican,  and  portions  of  the  story 
of  Moses  are  from  his  brush.  After  his  master's 
death  he  worked  with  Giulio  Romano  in  Rome, 
and  in  the  Piazza  del  Te  at  Mantua.  Still  later 
he  assisted  Bronzino  and  Vasari  in  various  deco- 
rative schemes.  He  opened  a  bottegn  in  Borgo, 
San  Sepolcro,  and  several  of  his  scholars  became 
fair  artists,  but  none  rivaled  'little  Raphael.' 
He  painted  in  the  manner  of  his  master,  but 
was  not  a  servile  imitator.  His  style  is  pure, 
his  figures  very  noble,  and  he  manages  drapery 
in  that  grand  way  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
School.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  no 
other  painter  enrried  on  the  traditions  of  that 
school  so  successfully  as  Colle.  His  principal 
works  are  "The  Resurrection."  in  the  Church  of 
San  Rocco,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro;  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  cathedral ;  the  beautiful  "Assump- 
tion" in  the  Church  of  the  Conventual! :  an 
"Annunciation."  in  San  Francisco  at  Cagli; 
"Twelve  Apostles."  in  the  cathedral  at  I'rbino 
(very  Raphaelesque)  :  and  several  works  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Olivet  monks  at  Gubbio. 

COLTiECT.  A  brief,  comprehensive  prayer 
varying  (like  the  epistle  and  gospel,  which  it 
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immediately  precedes)  with  the  season  of  the 
Churc  h  year.  Such  prayers  are  found  in  all  the 
earlier  Christian  liturgies,  ami  most  of  those 
now  used  eome  from  the  sacramcntairies  of  Saint 
Leo,  Gelnsius,  and  Saint  Gregory.  The  name 
(which,  however,  does  not  oeeur  in  the  Roman 
missal,  where  the  word  uratio,  prayer,  is  used) 
is  also  of  great  antiquity.  It  probably  comes 
from  eolleela,  in  the  sense  of  colleelio,  a  gather- 
ing, the  prayer  l>eing  originally  designated  oralio 
ud  collcctam.  In  the  oldest  liturgies  only  a  sin- 
gle eolleet  was  used,  hut  with  the  growth  of  the 
ealendar  it  became  customary  to  'commemorate' 
a  festival  which  was  displaced  by  one  of  greater 
importance  with  the  use  of  its  collect:  the  sacred 
number  of  seven,  however,  might  never  Ik-  ex- 
ceeded. In  the  Roman  mis-sal  two  other  prayers, 
the  seercla  and  the  eommunio.  are  of  similar 
structure  to  that  of  the  collect,  and,  like  it,  vary 
with  the  clay.  These  were  not  retained  in  the 
Anglican  prayer-book,  which  has  almost  literal 
translations  of  the  Latin  collects  for  nearly  all 
its  services.  In  the  morning  and  evening  prayer 
of  this  book,  an  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Roman 
breviary  except  prime  and  compline,  the  collect 
for  the  day  is  repeated,  to  link  the  other  offices 
with  the  eueharistie  service  The  structure  of 
the  eolleet  is  simple  and  uniform.  It  l>egins 
with  a  form  of  address  nearly  always  to  Cod  the 
Father,  generally  inc  luding  a  commemoration  of 
the  special  event  celebrated,  then  offers  as  a  rule 
a  single  petition  for  some  grace  or  blessing  and 
ends  normally  'through  Jesus  Christ  our  I^ord, 
who  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  liveth  and 
rcigneth,  one  God.  world  without  end.' 

COLLECT,  The,  or  COLLECT  POND.  For- 
merly a  large  pond  in  the  city  of  New  York,  part 
of  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Tombs 
prison.  It  drained  the  district  later  known  as 
the  Five  Points,  and  discharged  into  the  Hudson 
River  by  a  channel  through  the  present  Canal 
Street.  The  name  'Collect'  was  a  corruption  of 
the  Dutch  'Kokh  Hock,'  meaning  'shell  point' 
(Fiske.  Ihileh  and  Quaker  Colonies,  1809). 

COLTECTA'NEA  I  Lot.  nom.  pi.,  collected, 
sc.  dicta,  sayings).  A  name  given  to  literary 
collections  of  any  description,  as.  for  instance, 
sayings  of  noted  men.  aphorisms,  jests,  miscel- 
laneous anthologies,  and  ehrestomathies. 

COLLECT'IVISM  ( Fr.  collect  irimne.  from 
collreter,  ML.  collectare,  to  collect,  from  Lftt. 
eoUeela,  collection,  assembly,  from  eolligere,  to 
collect,  from  eon-,  together  +  legcre,  to  gather). 
A  scheme  for  economic  reform  which  would,  in 
place  of  the  competitive  system  of  to-day,  based 
on  the  individual  ownership  and  control  of  the 
means  of  production,  transportation,  and  distri- 
bution, substitute  an  arrangement  by  which  all 
or  part  of  these  functions  would  be  undertaken 

systematically  by  collective  action.  Generally, 
the  organization  proposed  for  this  collective  un- 
dertaking is  the  city  or  State;  and  in  such  a 
case  Collectivism  is  synonymous  with  State  So- 
cialism. The  advocates  of  Collectivism  main- 
tain that  competition,  which  is  wasteful  and 
self-destructive,  should  give  way  to  conscious  co- 
operation; they  point  to  the  present  public  man- 
agement of  the  postal  system  as  an  example  of 
Collectivism,  and  urge  the  application  of  the 
(came  method  to  the  production,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 


COL'LEEN  BAWN,  The  (Ir.  cailin.  girl, 
dim.  of  caile,  girl,  and  Ir.  babhun,  Gael,  babhunu, 
bawn,  inelot-ure  of  a  castle,  barn-yard),  or  The 
Brides  ok  Garry-Owen.  A  play  by  Dion  Bou- 
cieault,  produced  September  10,  1860,  based  on 
Griffin's  The  Collet/inns.  It  was  republished  in 
the  form  of  a  novel  in  1861. 

COLLEGE  (Fr.  college,  Lat.  collegium,  as- 
sembly, from  collega,  associate,  from  eon-,  with 
-f  legare,  to  send  on  an  embassy,  from  lex,  law, 
connected  with  hgere,  AS.  liegun,  tier,  liegen, 
Kngl.  lie,  Gk.  X^x»*.  lechos.  couch  | .  In  its  early 
Roman  use.  'college'  signified  any  association  of 
jHTsons  having  a  common  purpose  or  jverforming 
a  specific  function.  In  some  respects  it  was 
synonymous  with  corpus,  a  corporation  or  body 
of  members,  with  unieersitas,  a  whole  as  con- 
trasted with  its  parts,  and  with  socicta*,  a  part- 
nership. The  Roman  college  was  required  to  be 
incorporated  by  public  authority,  could  possess 
common  property,  and  could  sue  or  la-  sued  in 
the  name  of  its  manager.  Many  of  these  col- 
leges were  mercantile  in  character  or  were  organ- 
izations of  artisans  similar  to  the  mediaeval 
guilds;  but  there  were  others  having  religious 
or  politicnl  objects,  such  as  the  college  of  augurs, 
pontiffs,  etc.  in  modern  usage  the-  term  has 
similar  applications,  as  college  of  cardinals,  col- 
lege of  bishops,  college  of  presidential  elector-, 
etc.  It  is  also,  esjH-eially  in  Gleet  Britain,  ap- 
plied to  associations  of  sc  ientific  or  literary  pur- 
poses, such  as  College  of  Physicians,  College  of 
Surgeons.  College  of  Heraldry. 

In  educational  usage  the  term  'college1  com- 
monly indicates  a  stage  of  instruction  inter- 
mediate between  the  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  and  the  university:  but  there  are  some 
noteworthy  exceptions,  especially  the  College  cle 
France  in  Paris.  The  word  'college'  in  this  sense 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  lycce  and  gymnasium. 
The  early  colleges  grew  out  of  the  monastic  care 
of  the  indigent,  sick,  and  feeble,  and  wen-  at 
first,  in  connection  with  honpitia.  established  by 
the  various  orders.  In  1180  a  foundation  for 
eighteen  'scholar-clerks'  was  made  in  the  'Hospi- 
tal of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Paris.'  commonly 
known  as  the  Hdtel-Dieu.  Other  foundations 
devoted  solely  to  this  purpose  soon  followed. 
During  the  same  period  it  was  customary  for 
groups  of  students  to  organize  for  the  purpose 
of  renting  rooms,  providing  hoard,  etc.  Such 
organizations  were  self-governing,  though  ordi- 
narily, and  soon  by  compulsion,  their  governors 
wcn>  master*  in  the  university,  Sometime"-,  too, 

as  at  Bologna,  alien  needy  students  had  national 
boarding-houses  under  this  name,  as  the  College 
of  Spain,  etc.  I'nder  the  influence  of  the  men- 
dicant onb  rs  and  the  example*  of  Robert  dc  Sor 
bonne,  who  about  12.">."»  founded  the  college  which 
Itears  his  name  for  students  who  had  already 
taken  the  earlier  degree,  colleges  Ix-came  more 

numerous,  aoaumed  the  teaching  function  within 
their  own  walls,  and  tended  to  Iws-oitie  coex- 
tensive with  the  university.  In  time,  both  in 
Paris  and  in  the  Knglish  universities,  every  mem 
Iter  of  the  university  had  to  attach  himself  to 
some  college,  and  every  |»erson  admitted  to  a 
college  had  to  matriculate  at  the  university. 
In  this  way  the  college-,  became  the  constituent 
members  of  the  university,  supporting  not  only 
the  students  and  fellows,  but  the  professor*  as 
well.     For  a  more  detailed  account,  see  Cam- 
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BRIDGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF;  OXKOKD ;  PaHIS,  1  NIVER- 
S1TY  OF,  etC 

In  this  relation,  the  college  becomes  a  sub- 
corporation.  The  English  universities  hold  the 
examinations  and  grunt  the  degrees,  while  the 
colleges  provide  for  the  lodging  of  the  students, 
to  a  certain  extent  for  their  support,  and  for 
their  instruction.  Students  in  one  college  may 
receive  instruction  in  other  colleges.  In  Scotland 
and  in  America  the  distinction  between  the  col- 
lege as  the  member  and  the  university  as  the 
body  has  been  neglected ;  and  we  consequently 
hear  of  the  one  and  the  other  indiscriminately 
granting  degrees,  a  function  which  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  in  the  original  European  view  of  the 
matter  belonged  exclusively  to  the  university. 
Barnard  College,  Columbia,  and  Sibley  College, 
Cornell,  however,  besides  many  correlated  pro- 
fessional colleges,  may  l>e  said  to  illustrate  the 
older  usage.  Where  there  is  but  one  college  in  a 
university,  as  i*  the  case  in  the  universities  of 
Scotland,"  the  two  bodies  are  of  course  identical, 
though  the  functions  which  they  perform  are  dif- 
ferent. The  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity 
College  are  also  virtually  the  same.  In  Ger- 
many there  are  no  colleges  in  the  English  sense; 
and  the  verbal  confusion  between  the  college  and 
the  university  is  avoided  by  the  latter's  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  both  in  its  own  name,  as  two 
separate  parts  of  its  proper  duties.  In  France, 
college  has  a  meaning  totally  different  from  that 
which  we  attach  to  the  word:  it  is  a  school, 
corresponding,  however,  more  to  the  gymnasium 
(q.v. )  of  Germany  than  to  the  grammar  school 
of  this  country.  All  the  colleges  are  placed  un- 
der the  University  of  France,  to  which  the  cen- 
tralizing tendencies  of  that  country  have  given 
a  meaning  which  also  differs  widely  from  that 
which  the  term  university  bears  in  England.  See 
also  Coeducation;  Colleges,  American;  Col- 
ijcgiate  Education  fob  Women;  Degree;  Dub- 
lin, University  of;  Edinburgh  University; 
Harvard  University:  Sorbonne;  Yale  Univer- 
sity: and  the  names  of  individual  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  higher  institutions. 

COLLEGE  DE  FRANCE,  kolezh'  dr  frilNs 
(Fr..  College  of  France).  A  college  in  Paris, 
founded  between  1518  and  1545  by  Francis  I., 
who  tried  in  vain  to  secure  Erasmus  for  its 
head.  From  the  beginning,  it  has  l»ecn  autono- 
mous. The  successive  kings  upheld  its  indepen- 
dence, notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  University  of  Paris  to  secure  control:  this 
inde|>endence  has  been  maintained,  and  though 
now  under  the  charge  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  it  has  no  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  France.  From  this  has  resulted  its 
distinguishing  characteristic:  freedom  of  teach- 
ing and  the  encouragement  of  scientific  research. 
The  college  has  had  varying  fortunes,  but  its 
activity  has  been  continuous:  even  during  the 
Revolution,  although  it  had  been  the  royal  col- 
lege, its  reputation  saved  it  from  suspension. 
Originally  founded  for  the  teaching  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  only,  it  has  now  forty  different 
chairs.  Instruction  is  gratuitous,  no  examina- 
tions are  held,  no  diplomas  given.  The  college 
is  specially  designed  to  nttract  pupils  other  than 
the  ordinary  university  students.  In  its  long 
roll  of  illustrious  teachers  are  included  the 
names  of  Ramus.  Gassendi,  Rollin.  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy,  Rnrthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  Laboulnyc.  Re- 
nan,  Michelet.  and  Gaston.    Consult:  Ooujet.  lit 
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College  Royal  de  France  (Paris,  1758);  Bou- 
chon-Brandely,  Lc  College  de  France  (Paris, 
1873)  ;  Lefranc,  Histoirc  de  College  de  France 
(Paris,  1802)  :  Renun,  Questions  contcmporaines 
(Paris,  1808). 

COLLEGE  JOURNALISM.  See  Journal- 
ism, College. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARMS.    See  Herald. 

COLLEGE  OF  ELECTORS.  See  Electoral 
Coi.i-ege. 

COLLEGE  OF  HERALDS.  See  Heralds' 
College. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  FOUR  NATIONS  I  Fr. 

College  des  Qua  I  re  Nation*).  An  appellation 
given  to  the  College  Mazarin,  founded  1001,  from 
the  fact  that  that  university  was  founded  for  the 
free  education  and  support  of  sixty  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen residing  in  the  provinces  of  Pignerol, 
Alsace,  Flanders,  and  Roussillon. 

COLLEGE  PARK.  A  village  in  Prince 
George  County,  Md.,  8  miles  northeast  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. It  has  a  fine  situation,  as  a  suburb  of 
the  capital,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station, 
established  1850.  Population,  in  1000,  about  300. 

COLLEGES,  American.  The  offspring  of 
European  colleges,  and  possessing  at  first  the 
same  general  form  of  organization,  American 
colleges  have  gradually  undergone  changes 
which  make  them  distinctive.  Harvard  (q.v.), 
the  oldest,  was  founded  in  1030,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  men  who  for  the  most  part  had  received 
their  education  at  Emmanuel  College.  Cambridge 
University.  The  second  American  college,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  (q.v.),  founded  in  1003,  and  the 
third.  Vail  (q.v.),  founded  in  1701,  were  mod- 
eled on  similar  lines.  The  numerous  institutions 
founded  since  then  have  followed  very  closely 
the  same  traditions.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  21  such  institutions  founded, 
0  before  the  Revolution  and  12  afterwards. 
From  1800  to  1830  there  were  33  such  founda- 
tions; from  1830  to  1803  there  were  180;  from 
1805  to  10O0  there  were  244,  making  a  total  of 
180  degree-conferring  institutions  of  college  rank. 

The  early  colleges  were  separate  institutions 
of  learning,  each  offering  a  single  prescribed 
course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B., 
and.  with  some  additional  work,  to  that  of  A.M. 
This  course  was  intended  to  furnish  a  liberal 
education,  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  the 
Christian  ministry  or  other  learned  profession. 
Hoth  Harvard  and  Yale  came  under  the  control 
of  self-perpetuating  corporations,  and  relied  for 
their  support  on  tuition  and  private  endow- 
ments. Most  of  the  earlier  and  many  of  the  later 
colleges  were  controlled  in  the  interest  of  certain 
religious  denominations,  it  being  frequently  part 
of  the  organic  law  of  such  institutions  that  the 
president  and  trustees  should  ls>  members  of  the 
Church  that  dominated  the  school. 

The  leading  changes  in  the  early  college  sys- 
tem have  l>cen  the  outcome  of  a  demand  for  a 
wider  circle  of  studies  in  the  liberal  programme: 
the  development  of  better  systems  of  secondary 
instruction,  to  which  could  be  intrusted  a  large 
part  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  college; 
the  growth  of  specialized  instruction  preparatory 
to  the  various  professions  not  only  of  law.  medi- 
cine, and  theology,  but  also  of  the  various  fields 
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of  applied  science;  and  the  appearance  of  higher 
institution*  under  the  support  und  control  of  the 
.states,  notably  in  the  West  und  the  South.  In 
many  of  the  colleges,  also,  e.g.  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Columbia,  the  inllueuce  of  the  sectarian  ele- 
ment in  control  ban  largely  disappeared.  The 
development  about  the  nucleus  of  a  college  of 
liberal  arts  of  college*  for  special  professional 
instruction  has  led  to  the  university,  so  called, 
although  many  institutions  bearing  that  name 
give  very  little  attention  to  graduate  instruc- 
tion of  tlie  true  university  character. 

At  first,  the  Colonial  colleges  took  from  the 
grammar  schools  students  who  had  barely  at- 
tained a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin.  As  the  char- 
acter of  secondary  instruction  grew  better,  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges  grew  se- 
verer. As  a  result,  the  average  age  of  entrance 
of  students  increased,  until  at  Harvard  it  is  at 
present  over  nineteen,  an  age  at  which  students 
were  commonly  graduated  in  the  earlier  history 
of  the  institution.  The  curriculum,  originally 
limited  to  ljitin,  (Jreek,  a  little  mathematics, 
logic,  metaphysics,  rhetoric,  and  theology,  was  ex- 
tended by  the  introduction,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  astronomy  and  natural 
philosophy,  and,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
of  modern  languages  and  the  elements  of  the 
natural  and  political  sciences.  This  process  of 
expansion  led,  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  the  elective  system  (see  Elective 
Studies),  fostered  by  President  Wayland  of 
Brown  University,  and  later  by  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard.  President  Barnard  of  Columbia,  and 
President  Tappan  of  Michigan.  Certain  work 
was  still  prescribed  to  the  student,  hut  new 
work  was  offered  from  which  he  was  allowed 
to  make  a  choice.  Then,  at  many  colleges, 
various  <-ourscs  were  established,  among  which 
election  could  l>e  made.  The  required  subjects 
in  each  course  were  from  some  general  field, 
as  science,  literature,  modern  languages,  or 
classics,  and  distinct  degrees,  as  B.S.,  PhP>., 
B.L.,  etc.,  were  bestowed  upon  the  graduates 
of  the  different  courses.  Brown.  Michigan, 
and  Western  institutions,  generally,  illustrate 
this  plan.  Finally,  at  Harvard  in  181W,  the 
right  of  election  was  extended  to  nil  subjects 
beyond  the  first  yenr,  the  degree  of  A.B.  being 
given  to  nil  graduntes  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts.  To  emphasize  the  equality  of  different 
lines  of  work  thus  elected,  the  Stanford  Univer- 
sity has  adopted  the  policy  of  granting  this  de- 
gree even  to  those  whose  work  hps  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  sciences.  Cornell,  too.  has  in  this, 
as  in  mnny  other  respects,  assumed  the  most  lib- 
eral nttitude  in  its  educational  aims. 

Along  with  the  development  of  broader  curric- 
ula, and  elective  subjects  and  courses,  has  come 
the  establishment  of  special  professional  col- 
leges and  colleges  of  applied  science.  Medical 
schools  had  appeared  at  the  I'niversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  at  Columbia  and  Harvard  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Law  schools  were  founded 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  schools  of 
appiied  science  began  a  little  later.  Some  of 
these  institutions  were  affiliated  with  older  col- 
leges, others  were  established  independently.  The 
same  year  (1S-10)  saw  the  foundation  of  the 
Union  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  a  separate  in- 
stitution, and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  con- 
nected with  Yale  College.  Finally,  there  ap- 
peared the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  liberal 


arts  college  into  further  fields  of  scholarship 
and  research,  the  organization  of  wnich  has 
given  rise  to  the  graduate  departments,  the  uni- 
versities proper  of  the  United  States.  (See  Uni- 
versity.) But  the  distinction  of  the  university 
from  the  college  or  group  of  colleges  for  under- 
graduates has  not  yet  been  clearly  made.  Some 
institutions  calling  themselves  universities  are 
merely  colleges;  others  consist  of  several  under- 
graduate colleges;  in  a  few  cases  the  name  'uni- 
versity' is  restricted  to  purely  graduate  depart- 
ments. 

It  must  l>e  added  that  the  professional  col- 
leges of  law,  medicine,  and  theology  are  coming 
to  have  more  and  more  the  character  of  graduate 
schools.  In  18!»0  Harvard  required  all  students 
entering  the  law  school  to  Ih»  college  graduates. 
A  similar  requirement  exists  in  their  medical 
school,  and  practically  in  their  divinity  school 
as  well.  Like  steps  are  being  taken  at  Colum- 
bia, and  the  matter  is  being  agitated  generally 
throughout  the  country.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  so  far  no  important  movement  has 
been  set  on  foot  to  make  the  colleges  of  applied 
science  graduate  schools.  In  case  they  follow  in 
the  path  of  the  schools  of  law,  etc.,  the  special 
preparation  for  the  higher  professions,  together 
with  higher  training  in  research  and  scholarship, 
will  be  left  to  the  university,  while  the  college 
will  represent  a  higher  liberal  course  prepara- 
tory to  these.  As  it  is,  the  word  college  is  ap- 
plied either  to  (1)  lilteral  arts  colleges,  or  (2) 
professional  colleges  admitting  undergraduates; 
and  colleges  of  either  type  may  be  parts  of  uni- 
versities or  separate  institutions. 

The  character  of  the  influences  and  the  life 
surrounding  the  student  in  the  college  which 
has  grown  into  a  large  university  is  essentially 
different  from  that  to  be  met  with  in  the  smaller 
colleges  which  have  continued  to  work  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Colonial  institutions.  The 
smnller  college  affords  less  opportunity  for  elec- 
tion, thus  bringing  about  greater  uniformity  in 
the  work  pursued.  While  it  does  not  allow  so 
much  for  individual  peculiarities,  it  provides 
greater  chance  for  intimate  social  intercourse 
among  students,  and  between  them  and  the  fac- 
ulty, and  for  a  firmer  grip  of  the  latter  in  disci- 
pline. The  educational  aim  is  frankly  liberal 
and  social  rather  than  special  and  individual. 
Fraternities  are  an  important  feature  in  the 
social  life,  athletics  prosper,  and  college  spirit  is 
strong.  The  faculty  is  even  more  a  teaching 
body  than  a  learned  one.  the  reverse  of  which 
tends  to  be  the  ease  in  the  larger  universities. 
Many  believe  that  the  smaller  college  affords  a 
bctteV  liberal  education  for  one  who  will  later 
take  up  a  profession  or  pursue  special  lines  of 
research  at  a  university.  Again,  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  smaller  college  are  often  not 
quite  so  severe  as  at  the  university  college,  and 
this  makes  possible  a  shortening  of  the  long 
period  of  preparation  for  a  profession.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attendance  at  the  smaller  college 
is  not  increasing  in  proportion  to  that  in  the  col- 
legiate departments  of  the  universities.  The 
length  of  the  lilieral  college  course  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  agitation.  Many  advocate  its 
reduction  to  three  years:  and  President  Butler, 
of  Columbia,  in  his  first  nnnunl  report  to  the 
trustees  of  that  university,  proposed  to  award  the 
B.A.  degree  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  un- 
dergraduate study.    According  to  the  present  sys- 
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tem,  a  .student,  beginning  at  tux  years  of  age, 
und  progressing  at  the  normal  rat*,  will  enter 
the  college  tit  eighteen,  and  not  until  twenty- 
two  begin  his  special  professional  training.  To 
gain  time,  in  many  universities,  the  senior 
collegiate  year  is  allowed  to  he  partly  spent 
in  professional  work.  At  Chicago  the  spe- 
cialized work  may  begin  in  the  junior  year.  The 
system  of  credits,  too,  generally  in  vogue,  by 
which  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  work  entitles  a  student  to  his  degree, 
without  regard  to  the  time  required  to  accom- 
plish it.  often  renders  graduation  possible  in  less 
than  four  years. 

The  entrance  requirements  and  curricula  of 
the  colleges  have  varied  widely.  Many  colleges, 
especially  in  the  West  and  the  South,  are  yet  lit- 
tle more"  than  high  schools.  Some  of  the  States 
have,  however,  interfered  to  determine  what  in- 
stitutions shall  be  authorized  to  grant  degrees, 
and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  this  example 
should  be  universally  followed.  Attempts  have 
also  been  made  among  the  better  colleges  to 
insure  greater  uniformity  in  entrance  require- 
ments. The  colleges  of  the  Middle  States  and  of 
Maryland  united  in  1800  in  the  formation  of  a 
general  entrance  examination  board.  In  the 
West,  the  State  universities  set  the  standard  for 
collegiate  entrance  requirements  within  their 
several  commonwealths. 

It  remains  to  mention  a  few  new  methods  of 
control  that  have  come  to  prevail  over  American 
colleges.  Originally,  they  were  all  governed  by 
corporations  or  boards  of  trustees,  and  were 
chartered  either  by  the  King  or  by  Colonial 
legislatures.  The  older  institutions  have  re- 
tained these  charters,  with  the  obvious  modifica- 
tions necessary  after  the  Revolution.  A  little 
later,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  take  the 
col  leges  under  State  supervision  and  control,  but 
it  was  checked  by  the  decision  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case,  by"  which  States  were  prevented 
from  assuming  control  over  the  properly  of  cor- 
porations existing  by  virtue  of  a  charter  sanc- 
tioned by  their  legislatures.  The  result  was  that 
the  older  Eastern  foundations  remained  under 
private  management,  while  in  the  West  and  the 
South  the  system  of  State  universities — usually 
merely  colleges — grew  up.  These  institutions 
are  controlled  by  regents  appointed  in  various 
ways,  often  by  the  Coventor  of  the  State,  al- 
though in  Michigan  they  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  some  of  the  Eastern  institutions  also  the 
Stntc  has  come  to  exercise  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ing board.  Ordinarily,  the  control  of  these 
private  colleges  is  in  the  hands  of  a  self  perpetu- 
ating hoard,  which  controls  the  finances,  ap- 
points the  instructors,  makes  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  institution,  and  confers  degrees. 
The  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  students, 
their  admission  and  dismissal,  and  the  recom- 
mendations for  degrees  are  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  fac-ultv  as  a  matter  of  immemorial  custom. 
Much  general  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
president,  and  in  the  university  col  lege*  the  deans 
are  intrusted  to  a  large  extent  with  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  students.  In  1 809  1000  the 
number  of  students  (men  and  women)  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  including  technical 
and  professional  schools,  was  08,023.  This  is  an 
increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  in  actual  attend- 
ance within  the  period  of  ten  years,  and  of  over 
100  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  students  to  popula- 


tion within  the  period  of  twenty-seven  years. 
The  ratio  of  increase  is  highest  with  graduate 
students  and  with  women,  thus  indicating  the 
lines  of  present  development  in  the  work  of 
higher  education.  The  total  number  of  profes- 
sors and  instructors  in  the  same  institutions 
amounted  at  the  given  date,  in  round  numbers, 
to  about  14,000.  The  value  of  their  property 
was  estimated  at  $360,504,525,  and  the  annual 
income  was  $28,558,463.  See  Collegiate  Edu- 
cation fob  Women:  Elective  Studies;  Uni- 
versity; and  the  various  colleges. 

COLLEGE  VIEW.  A  village  in  Lancaster 
Countv,  Neb.,  a  few  miles  south  of  Lincoln,  the 
State  capital  (Map:  Nebraska,  II  3).  It  is'  the 
t,eat  of  Union  College  (Seventh  Day  Adventist), 
opened  in  1891.    Population,  in  1000,  865. 

COL'LEGEVILLE.  A  village  in  Stearns 
County,  Minn.,  10  miles  west  by  north  of  Saint 
Cloud;  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  (Map: 
Minnesota,  D  5).  It  is  the  seat  of  Saint  John's 
University  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in  1867. 
Population,  about  130. 

COLLEG-EVILLE.  A  borough  in  Montgom- 
ery County,  Pa.,  25  miles  northwest  of  Philadel- 
phia;  on  the  Perkiomett  River  and  on  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsyl- 
vania. F  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  Ursinus  College 
(German  Reformed),  opened  in  1870:  has  a 
bridge  over  one  hundred  years  old:  and  manu- 
factures boilers  and  machinery.  Collegeville  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough  in' 1805.  Population, 
in  1000,  611. 

COLLEGIANS.  Tiik.  A  novel  by  Gerald 
Griffin  (1829).  An  edition  appeared  in  1861 
under  the  new  title.  The  Colleen  Ham,,  or  the 
Collegian'*  Wife,  illustrated  by  Phiz. 

COLLE'GIANTS  (from  Lat.  collegium,  as- 
sembly). A  branch  of  the  Dutch  Calvinists.  who 
called  their  assemblies  for  worship  'colleges.' 
The  sect  was  founded  in  1610  by  the  brothers 
John,  Adrian,  and  Gilbert  van  der  Codde,  at 
Rijnsburg,  a  couple  of  miles  north  of  Leyden : 
hence  they  were  also  called  the  Rijnsburgers. 
They  rejected  creeds,  and  had  no  regular  mini- 
try,  nor  any  form  of  church  government.  They 
adopted  baptism  by  immersion,  but  their  com- 
munion was  open  to  all.  Thev  were  not  unlike 
the  Plymouth  Brethren  of  the  present  day.  They 
opposed  war  and  office  holding  by  Christians. 
They  became  extinct  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

COLLE'GIATE  CHURCHES  (from  ]M. 
collegia  tun,  member  of  a  college,  from  collegium , 
assembly).  A  title  applied  to  certain  churches 
other  than  cathedral*  to  which  is  attached  a  body 
of  clergy  living  in  a  community.  (See  Canon 
Chapter.)  Of  the  numerous  collegiate  churches 
which  nourished  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  espe- 
cially famous.  In  England  after  the  Reformat iot* 
the  title  was  retained,  without  much  of  the  organ- 
ization, as  in  the  cases  of  Westminster.  Windsor, 
Wolverhampton.  Heyteabuiy,  Southwell,  Middle- 
ton;  also  Brecon  in  Wales,  and  Galway  in  In- 
land. Ripon  and  Manchester  have  Iteen  consti- 
tuted the  cathedrals  of  new  dioceses.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  churches  with  an  associated 
body  of  clergy,  without  episcopal  supervision. 
The  best-known  instance  is  the  Collegiate  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  New  York  City. 
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COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION  FOB  WO- 
MEN. A  system  of  education  which  originated 
in  the  United  State*,  and  may  be  Raid  to  have 
sprung  from  the  seminaries  for  young  women. 
Although  nt  first  these  were  frequently  concerned 
with  somewhat  superficial  accomplishment*,  the 
trend  was  rapidly  toward  a  sounder  and  broader 
scholarship.  Their  development,  and  later,  that 
of  the  coeducational  public  high  schools,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  women's  colleges  and  to  the 
admission  of  women  to  colleges  for  men. 

In  1808  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  (q.v.)  opened  a 
school  for  young  women  at  Middlcbury,  Vt.  In 
1810  she  removed  bv  invitation  to  Waterford, 
X.  Y.,  and  ten  years  later  founded  the  celebrated 
Troy  Female  Seminary  (q.v.).  By  earnest  and 
effective  advocacy,  notably  by  the  publication  of 
her  Plan  for  Improving  Female  Education,  she 
succeeded  in  getting  the  recognition  and  to  some 
extent  the  aid  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  her 
efforts  to  give  to  women  the  same  educational 
opportunities  as  to  men.  In  1810  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson  opened  a  female  seminary  at  Byfield, 
Mass.,  where  such  instruction  was  given  as  is 
done  in  academies  for  men.  One  of  his  students, 
Miss  Zilpah  P.  Grant,  became  in  1824  the  first 
preceptress  of  Adams's  Female  Academy  at 
Dcrry,  N.  II.  In  1828  she  became  the  principal 
of  a  seminary  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  associating 
with  her  her  fellow  pupil  at  Byfield  and  assist- 
ant at  Perry,  Mary  Lyon  (q.v^).  It  was  the  lat- 
ter's  efforts,  aided  by  the  advice  and  plans  of 
Miss  Grant,  that  led  to  the  founding  and  endow- 
ment in  1837  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  (q.v.) 
:it  South  Hadley,  Mnss.  This  institution  gave  a 
(hree  years'  course  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  better  colleges  for  men.  Another  prominent 
woman  in  the  early  history  of  advanced  educa- 
tion for  women  was  Miss  Catherine  K.  Beecher 
i q.v.).  who  opened  in  1827  a  seminary  for  girls 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1820  published  an 
influential  pamphlet  on  Suggestions  Uespceting 
the  Improvement  of  Female  Education.  Later 
she  turned  her  attention  to  the  West,  and 
through  a  national  board  and  society  did  much 
for  improving  the  facilities  as  well  as  for  devel- 
oping a  sentiment  for  the  higher  education  of 
her  sex.  In  1821  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Fe- 
male College  was  founded  at  Kent's  Hill.  Maine, 
and  in  1S34  a  similar  institution  was  established 
at  Granville.  Ohio.  Georgia  Female  Seminary  at 
Macon  (now  Wcsleynn  Female  College)  was 
chartered  with  collegiate  powers  in  1836,  and  in 
1830  it  was  opened,  offering  a  four  years'  course. 
Monticello  Female  Seminary,  at  Godfrey.  111., 
was  opened  in  1838  on  the  plan  of  colleges  for 
men.  and  it  soon  gained  great  reputation  ami 
influence.  Klinira  College,  at  Klmira,  X.  Y.. 
claims  to  be  the  first  women's  college  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world,  to  es- 
tablish the  same  standard  as  in  colleges  for  men. 
It  was  founded  in  185.")  and  offered  a  four  years' 
course.  Yassar  College  (q.v.)  was  opened  in 
1805  at  I'oughkeepsie.  X.  V.:  Wellesley  College 
(q.v.)  at  Wellesley.  Mass.,  and  Smith  College 
(q.v.)  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1S7."»;  and 
Bryn  Mawr  College  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.,  in  1K8:>. 
These  four,  with  the  Woman's  College  (q.v.). 
Baltimore,  are  today  the  wealthiest  of  the 
female  colleges  in  the  United  States.  In  1888 
Mount  Holyoke  College  established  a  full  col- 
legiate department,  and  in  1803  the  seminary 
was  dropped.     Wells  College   (q.v.)   opened  at 


Aurora,  X.  Y.,  in  1808  us  a  seminary,  became 
a  college  in  1870,  and  in  1800  dropped  the 
preparatory  department.  Besides  these  institu- 
tions, there  were  in  1808  130  institutions 
tor  women  in  the  United  States  calling  them- 
selves with  more  or  less  correctness  colleges. 
This  represents  u  decline  in  number  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  ten  years,  but  it  has  been  far 
more  than  made  up  by  the  increased  attendance 
at  the  letter  women's  colleges  and  the  coeduca- 
tional institutions.  The  latter  are  discussed  in 
the  article  on  Coeducation. 

An  additional  class  of  schools  offering  higher 
instruction  to  women  are  the  colleges  affiliated 
with  institutions  for  men.  Of  these  the  earliest 
to  be  established  in  the  United  States  was  Rad- 
cliffc  College  (q.v.),  instruction  in  which  is  car 
tied  on  by  certain  members  of  the  Harvard 
faculty.  It  was  founded  by  the  Society  for  the 
Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  in  1870,  ami 
assumed  its  present  name  with  power  to  grant 
degrees  in  1804.  Barnard  College  (q.v.),  found- 
ed in  1880,  and  nt  first  affiliated  with  Columbia 
as  Radcliffe  is  with  Harvard,  was  made  in  1900 
an  undergraduate  college  of  the  university,  grad- 
uate work  in  that  institution  being  thrown  open 
to  women.  Brown  University  has  a  women's 
college  that  began  work  in  1802.  The  College 
for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University,  nt 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  was  established  in  1888,  and  in 
connection  with  Tulane  University  at  Xew  Or- 
leans. La.,  there  was  opened  in*  1886  the  H. 
Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  for  Women. 
Kvelyn  College,  connected  with  Princeton  Uni 
versify,  was  opened  in  1887,  but  ceased  to  exist 
in  1807. 

The  attitude  of  the  universities  of  Europe  to- 
ward the  admission  of  women  is  described  in  the 
article  on  Coeducation.  In  Great  Britain  there 
are  many  women's  colleges  connected  with  the 
great  universities.  At  Cambridge.  Girton  Col- 
lege was  opened  in  1800  and  Xewnham  College 
in  1871.  At  Oxford,  Soinervillc  Hall  and  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  were  opened  in  1870.  and  Saint 
Hugh's  Hall  in  1880.  At  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. University  College  nnd  King's  College  have 
departments  for  women.  Bedford  College  fur 
W  omen  w  as  opened  in  1840.  and  Royal  Hoi  Iowa y 
College  in  1881).  There  are  also  numerous  local 
colleges  affiliated  with  various  universities  in 
England  and  Wales.  In  Ireland,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast:  Queen**  College,  Cork;  ami 
Queen's  College,  Gal  way,  are  affiliated  with  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland.  In  Scotland.  Uni- 
versity College  at  Dundee  is  a  college  for  women 
affiliated  with  the  universities  of  London,  Saint 
Andrews.  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  At  Glasgow. 
Queen  Margaret  College  was  in  |8(»2  affiliated 
with  the  university  at  that  place.  On  the  Con 
linen t,  however,  women's  colleges  have  not  been 
established.  Private  training  nnd  'finishing* 
schools  suffice  for  tho-c  who  do  not  enter  the 
universities.  In  the  various  professions  women 
find  no  chance  for  instruction  to  any  extent  in 
separate  institutions  except  in  the  case  of  mcdi 
cine.  In  the  United  States  then-  wen-  in  1S0S 
seven  medical  schools  for  women.  In  London 
there  is  one.  and  Edinburgh  has  two:  several 
are  in  Canada,  and  one  at  Saint  Petersburg. 

The    development    of    opportunities    for  the 
higher  education  of  women  has  been  actively 
promoted  by  a  number  of  organizations,  promi 
nent  among  which  are.  in  the  United  States,  the 
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Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Edu- 
cation of  Women,  founded  in  1877,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  AlumiMB,  founded  in  1882; 
and  in  England  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company,  founded  in  1874,  and  the  Cambridge 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Higher 
Kducation  of  Women,  established  in  1879.  An 
organization  for  similar  purposes  was  in  1808 
formed  in  Berlin.  The  development  of  oppor- 
tunities for  the  university  education  of  women 
lias  also  had  a  favorable  reaction  upon  facilities 
for  their  secondary  instruction  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  England  and  France, 
ami  to-day  even  the  meagTe  system  of  girls'  gym- 
nasia in  Germany  is  beginning  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  a  demand  that  women  shall  be  prepared 
for  the  universities.  In  1808,  however,  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  of  Education  refused  an  applica- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  girls'  school  in 
Breslau,  saying  that  university  education  for 
women  is  only  for  exceptional  cases,  and  that 
the  Government  will  not  undertake  to  prepare 
them  for  this. 

Three  statistical  investigations  into  the  health 
of  college  women  have  been  undertaken,  two  in 
America  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
na* in  188*5  and  1000,  and  one  in  England  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick  in  1807.  In  America  the 
health  of  the  college  women  compared  favorably 
with  that  of  working  women,  and  in  England 
with  that  of  non-college  sisters  and  cousins.  Nor 
does  the  marriage  rate  of  college  women  seem  to 
be  less  than  that  of  their  sisters.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  self-sup- 
porting, the  principal  occupation  being  teaching, 
which  in  1805  was  the  business  of  37  per  cent, 
of  the  graduates  of  Vassar.  and  in  1898  of  49 
per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Consult:  Thomas,  "Education  of  Women,"  in 
Butler,  Monographs  on  Kducation  in  the  United 
Staffs  (NewYork.  1900)  :  Fitch,  "Women  and 
Universities,"  in  Educational  Aims  and  Methods 
(New  York.  1900)  ;  Lang*.  The  Iliqher  Kduca- 
tion of  Women  (New  York,  1900)  ;  French,  "Ed- 
ucational Status  of  Women  in  Different  Coun- 
tries" (with  bibliography),  in  Report  of  I nited 
States  ('ommissioncr  of  Kducation  (Washington. 
1894-95).    See  Coeolcation. 

COLLENCH  YM  A,  kftl-len'kl-nia  (  Neo-Lat., 
from  Gk.  *6\\a.  holla,  glue  (yxt'fa,  enchyma, 
infusion,  from  i»,  «■».  in  +  X*'*-  chein,  to  pour). 
A  supporting  tissue  in  certain  plants,  usually 
developed  just  l>eneath  the  epidermis,  anil  rec- 
ognized by  the  prominent  thickenings  in  the 
angles  of  the  cells.    See  ANATOMY. 

COLLEONI,  k.Vlya  o'ne.  or  COLFONE,  ko'la- 
/VnA.  B a ktoiom m eo  (1400  75).  An  Italian  gen- 
eral, born  at  the  Castle  of  Solza,  near  Bergamo. 
He  distinguished  mmself  in  the  war  l>et\vcen  the 
Venetians  and  the  Milanese.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was  generalissimo  of 
the  Venetian  State,  in  which  capacity  he  is  re 
puted  to  have  displayed  much  strategical  ability. 
A  fine  equestrian  statue,  executed  by  Andrea  del 
Verrochio.  was  erected  to  his  memory  near  the 
Church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in  Venice. 

COL'LES,  Christopher  (17.18-1821).  An 
Irish  engineer,  the  pupil  of  Pococke.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  America  licfore  the 
Revolution  and  delivered  lectures  in  New  York 
on  pneumatics,  jjunnery.  and  inland  navigation. 
One  of  the  first  steam-engines  made  in  the  coun- 


try was  designed  by  him;  and  he  was  among  the 
lirst  to  propose  water-supply  by  reservoirs  for 
the  city  of  New  York.  As  early  as  1784  he  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  legislature,  a  plan  to 
connect  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Hudson  River  by 
canals  and  such  natural  channels  as  could  be 
used,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view  he  surveyed 
the  Mohawk  River. 

COL'LETT,  Jakoiune  Camilla  (1813-95). 
A  Norwegian  novelist.  The  keynote  of  her  work 
is  the  emancipation  of  woman.  In  addition  to 
her  first  and  most  popular  novel,  The  Magis- 
trate's Daughters  (1855),  she  wrote  Tales 
(1861);  In  the  Lonq  Sights  (1803);  Against 
the  Stream  (1879;  2d  series.  1885);  Last 
Leaves,  Recollections,  and  Confessions  (1868, 
1872,  and  1873). 

COLLET'TA,  Pietro  (1775-1831).  An  Ital- 
ian Minister  of  War  and  historian.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  army  under  Joseph  Bona- 
parte upon  the  latter'*  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Naples  in  1800,  and  was  retained  in  his  military 
dignities  by  Ferdinand  I.  In  1820  he  was  dis- 
patched to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  Sicily. 
Appointed  Neapolitan  Minister  of  War  in  1821, 
he  was  afterwards  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians, 
but  was  finally  permitted  to  reside  in  Florence, 
where  he  wrote  his  well-known  historical  work. 
Storia  del  reame  di  Sapoli,  173-1-1825  (first  pub- 
lished in  1834;  German  trans,  by  Leber,  8  vol*., 
Grimma,  1849-50). 

COL'LEY.  Sir  Georok  (1835-81).  An  Eng- 
lish soldier.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  Sandhurst,  served  in  Cape  Colony 
as  a  lieutenant,  was  a  border  magistrate  there 
in  1857-58,  was  ordered  to  China,  and  as  captain 
participated  in  the  taking  of  the  Taku  fort;,  in 
1860.  He  was  subsequently  professor  of  mili- 
tary administration  and  law  at  the  Staff  College. 
Sandhurst.  In  1875  he  was  promoted  to  a  colo- 
nelcy for  efficient  service  in  Ashonti,  and  from 
1876  to  1880  he  was  private  secretary  to  Ix>rd 
I.ytton,  at  that  time  Viceroy  of  India.  He  was 
sent  to  succeed  Sir  Garnet  Wolselcy  as  Governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Natal  in  1KH0.  hi 
January,  1881,  he  commanded  against  the  B«sts 
at  Laing's  Neck  and  Ingogo,  and  on  February  -J7 
his  detachment  was  annihilated  at  Majuba  Hill 
(q.v.),  and  he  himself  fell. 

COL'LIE.  The  Scotch  shepherd  dog.  Sec 
Sheep-Doo. 

COLLIER,  kol'yer,  Jeremy  (1650-1726).  A 
non-juring  English  clergyman,  born  at  Stow  Oui. 
or  Ouire,  in  Cambridgeshire.  Scpteml)er  23,  1650. 
He  went  to  Cambridge  in  1669,  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1676,  and  entered  the  ministry.  At  the 
revolution  of  1688  he  plunged  into  the  stormy 
waters  of  controversy,  his  foeman  being  (Sillier) 
Burnet,  afterwards  Itishop  of  Salisbury.  For  a 
publication  of  his  at  this  time,  entitled  The  De- 
sertion Discussed  (1688),  which  maintained  tin- 
invalidity  of  King  William's  regal  authority  and 
gave  offense  to  the  Government,  he  was  -cut  t<> 
Newgate,  where  he  remained  -evcral  months.  On 
his  release  he  rushed  ai.ew  into  party  conten- 
tions, and  distinguished  himself  by  the  publi- 
cation of  several  controversial  works.  Suspoet- 
ed  of  being  n  partisan  of  the  Stuarts,  In-  was 
again  arrested  in  1692  and  imprisoned  for  a 
short  time  in  the  Kind's  Bench.  From  this 
period  his  life  was  a  perpetual  literary  strife,  the 
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Government  being  the  principal  object  of  his 
attack,  lu  1713  he  wax  consecrated  a  bishop 
among  the  non-jurors,  and  was  their  leading 
man  after  the  death  of  Hiekes  in  1715.  He  died 
in  London,  April  20,  172ti.  Collier  wrote  many 
liooks,  including  the  Urrat  Historical,  Ucograph- 
tea/,  tie  ma  logical,  and  I'octical  Dictionary  (4 
vols.,  1701).  founded  on  Moreri's,  and  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  Ureal  Hritain  to  the  End  of  the 
Itcign  of  Charles  II.  (2  voU.,  1708  14).  The 
lK>st  edition  of  the  latter  work  is  by  T.  Lathbnry 
(9  vols.,  London,  1852).  It  is  a  work  of  great 
learning,  the  first  of  its  kind  except  Fuller's  that 
had  apjieared.  Hut  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  his  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and 
Profanencss  of  the  English  Stage  <  1  fi!>8 ) ,  in 
which  he  attacked  Drydcn  and  Congreve  as  vig- 
orously as  DT'rfey.  and  which  had  a  marvelous 
success.  For  his  life,  consult  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  edited  by  Lathbury  (London,  1852). 

COLLIER,  John  Payne  (17801883).  An 
English  Shakespearean  critic  and  commentator, 
lie  was  born  in  London.  In  1820  he  published 
The  Poetical  Decameron.  From  1825  to  1827  he 
superintended  a  new  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old 
1'lays;  and  in  1  S3 1  appeared  his  best  work,  a 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  Annals 
of  the  Stage.'  From  1835  to  1830  he  published 
three  volumes  on  Shakespeare  entitled  Setr 
Facts,  Xeic  Particulars,  and  Further  Particu- 
lars,  followed  by  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
eight  volumes  "(1842-44).  Not  content  with 
these  efforts  for  the  illustration  of  his  favorite 
author.  Collier,  in  1852,  published  a  volume  en- 
titled Soles  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of 
JShakespcare's  Plays,  from  Early  Manuscript 
Corrections  in  a  Copy  of  the  Folio  of  16.12,  in 
the  Possession  of  J.  P.  Collier.  Toll  volume  is 
now  known  as  the  Perkins  Folio,  as  "Tho.  Per- 
kins his  Booke'  is  inscribed  on  the  cover.  The 
publication  excited  great  commotion  in  the  lit- 
erary world;  opinion  was  divided,  and  the 
Emendations  were  furiously  applauded  or  furi- 
ously assailed.  It  has  since  Urn  proved  that  all 
the  "marginal  notes  arc  forgeries.  In  1802  he 
published  an  excellent  edition  of  Spenser;  and 
the  next  year  he  began  a  series  of  reprints  of 
our  early  poets  and  pamphleteers.  Of  his  later 
publications,  the  most  interesting  is  ,4u  Old 
Man's  Diary  (1871-72).  For  a  list  of  Collier's 
forgeries,  and  the  bibliography  of  the  subject, 
consult:  I.ce.  .1  Life  of  Shakespeare  I 3d  ed.. 
London.  1000)  ;  and  Warner.  Catalogue  of  USS. 
of  DuUeich  College  ( Ixindon.  1881). 

COLLI  M  ATI  ON.  See  Meridian  Cibcle; 
Transit  Instrument. 

COLLIN,  kol-len'.  Heinkk  ii  Josef  von  ( 1772- 
1811).  An  Austrian  dramatist  and  song-writer, 
born  in  Vienna.  He  Is-camc  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  the  patriotic  W'ehrmannslieder  {  1800). 
which  insure  him  a  permanent  rank  among  those 
who  by  their  songs  stirred  the  heart  of  Germany 
to  resistance  against  foreign  oppression  in  the 
War  of  Liberation.  His  collected  works  were 
published  bv  his  brother  (6  vols.,  Vienna.  1812 
14). 

COLLIN,  IcA'lAN'.  Louis  Joseph  Raphael 
11850— ).  A  French  painter.  He  was  born  in 
Paris  and  studi.sl  there  at  tirst  under  Bougue- 
rean,  and  then  under  Cohnnel.  In  1873  he  ob- 
tained a  second-class  medal  with  "I-e  sommeil." 
After  that  he  exhibited  constantly  at  the  Salon. 


and  in  1887  received  the  Grand  Prix  dc  Rome. 
His  portraits  are  particularly  tine,  and  he  has 
|>aintcd  in  an  admirable  manner  on  faience;  but 
Collin  is  esjK-cially  noted  for  his  painting  of  the 
nude  in  the  open  air,  the  best  example  of  which 
is  "Florcal"  (188(1),  in  the  Luxembourg.  The 
Museum  of  Arras  has  an  "Idyl"  by  him,  and 
the  Museum  of  Alencon  his  "Daphnis  and  Chloe" 
(1877). 

COLLIN  D'H ARLE VILLE,  ko'lsiN'  dilrT- 
vel',  Jean  Francois  (  1755-1800) .  A  French 
dramatist.  He  was  born  at  Mt-voisins,  near 
Maintenon.  and  after  studying  law  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  literature.  His  numerous  char- 
acter-plays, which  occasionally  suggest  the  in- 
fluence of  Regnard,  are  noted  for  their  gayety, 
wit,  and  comic  episodes.  The  more  popular  are 
L'inconstant  (178(f);  L'optimiste  (1788):  M.  dc 
Crac  dans  son  petit  eastel  (  1701  |  ;  Le  vieux 
cSliltatairc  (1703),  usually  considered  his  best 
production;  I.cs  chateaux  en  Espagne  (1803). 
The  best  edition  of  his  dramatic  works  is  that 
by  Andricux  (Paris.  1822). 

COLLIN  'EAR 'IT  Y.     Sec  Concurrence. 

COLLI NE  (kol'lln)  GATE,  The  (Lat.  Porta 
Collina,  hill-gate,  from  porta,  gate,  and  collinus, 
hilly,  from  eollis,  hill).  An  ancient  gate  of 
Rome  on  the  Ouirinal.  beside  which  Fulvius  en- 
camped, H. c.  211,  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  Han- 
nibal. According  to  Ovid,  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral rode  up  to  it  ami  hurled  a  spear  into  the 
city.  The  victory  won  here  by  Sulla  over  the 
Marian  forces  ( mainly.  Samnites) ,  in  n.c.  82, 
made  his  power  supreme  in  Rome.  The  gate  was 
discovered  in  1873,  but  was  destroyed  in  building 
the  Treasury. 

COL'LINGWOOD.  A  suburban  municipality 
of  Melbourne  (q.v.).  Victoria,  Australia  (Map: 
Victoria.  E  4).  Population,  in  1801.  35,100;  in 
1001.  32.800. 

COLLINOWOOD.  A  town  and  port  in  Sim- 
coe  County,  Ontario.  Canada,  on  Georgian  Bay, 
I-ake  Huron,  94  miles  northwest  of  Toronto 
(Map:  Ontario,  C  3).  It  is  important  as  the 
terminus  of  the  Northern  Railway  on  the  line  of 
travel  to  and  from  Lake  Superior.  It  has  tan- 
neries, breweries,  and  flour-mills,  a  large  lumlier 
and  grain  trade,  and  regular  steamer  communica- 
tion with  other  lake  |>orts.  It  has  a  Cnited 
States  consulate.  Population,  in  1801,  4030;  in 
1000,  5755. 

COLLINOWOOD,  OrTHWOrr,  Lord  (1750 
1810).  A  British  admiral,  horn  at  Newcastle 
upon-Tyne.  He  went  to  sea  as  a  midshipman  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  and  in  1775  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Hunker  Hill  and  was  made  a  lieutenant 
for  his  services.  He  liecame  a  commander  in 
1770  and  a  rear-admiral  in  1700.  Among  the 
great  naval  victories  in  which  he  bore  a  promi- 
nent part  were  those  of  Lord  Howe  off  Brest  in 
.lune.  1704:  of  Lord  Jervis  off  Cape  Saint  Vin- 
cent in  1707:  and  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  in 
1805.  where  he  held  the  second  command.  In  the 
last-named  engagement  his  ship  was  the  first  to 
break  through  the  line  of  French  and  Spanish 
vessels,  and  after  Nelson  had  received  his  death- 
wound  he  assumed  the  chief  command.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  in  this  battle  he  waa  raised  to 
the  peerage. 

COL'LINS,  Anthony  <1«7«  1729).  An  Eng 
lish  author,  a  noted  free  thinking  writer  on  reli- 
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gious  questions.  He  was  born  at  Isleworth  or  at 
Heston,  near  Hounslow,  in  Middlesex,  June  21, 
|07ft.  He  studied  at  Eton,  and  King'*  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Temple  in  London.  In 
1707  he  published  his  Essay  Concerning  the  Use 
of  Human  Reaton;  and  in  1709,  his  Priestcraft 
in  Perfection,  which  disturbed  the  churchmen  of 
that  time  exceedingly.  The  controversy  excited 
by  this  last  work  induced  Collins  to  sum  up  sev- 
eral previous  pamphlets  in  his  Historical  and 
Vritical  Essays  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
(1724).  He  hud  published  a  Defense  of  the  Di- 
vine Attributes  (1710),  in  reply  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  who  asserted  the  compatibility 
of  divine  predestination  and  human  freedom. 
Collins  was  a  philosophical  necessitarian,  and 
afterwards  advocated  his  opinions  more  fully  in 
his  Philosophical  Inquiry  Concerning  Liberty 
and  Sreessity  (1715).  In  1711  he  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  made  the  friendship  of  Le  (Mere 
and  other  eminent  literati.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  published  his  Discourse  of  Free- 
thinking  (  1713) ,  the  best  known  and  the  most  im- 
|H>rtant  of  all  his  works,  which  Swift  assailed  in 
c  nc  of  his  best  pieces  of  irony,  while  Bent  ley  dis- 
posed of  its  pretensions  to  scholarship.  In  1718 
he  was  made  treasurer  for  the  county  of  Essex: 
and  in  1724  appeared  his  around*  and  Reasons 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  gave  occasion  to 
no  less  than  thirty-five  replies.  He  defended 
himself  in  his  Literal  Scheme  of  Prophecy:  and 
in  1727  published  his  last  work.  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  on  Occasion  of  His  Light  Ser- 
mons on  the  Secessity  of  Revelation  and  the 
Truth  of  Christianity.  Collins  died  Deceml»er  13, 
1720.  He  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
I^ocke,  who  declared  that  Collins  had  as  much 
love  of  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake  as  ever  he 
had  met  in  anybody.  His  character  for  integ- 
rity and  benevolence  stood  very  high. 

COLLINS,  Jonx  (1025-83).  An  English 
mathematician,  born  at  Wood  Eaton,  in  Oxford- 
shire. He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  ability 
and  devoted  to  mathematics;  was  a  member 
(1007)  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
leading  mathematicians  of  his  day.  Writers  arc 
much  indebted  to  his  Cnmmercium  Epistolicum 
(published  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1712)  for  in- 
formation on  conteni[K»rary  discoveries,  as  well 
as  on  the  great  controversy  of  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz. Consult:  Rigaud.  Correspondence  of  Scien- 
tific Men  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Oxford. 
1802). 

COLLINS,  John  Cm  rton  (1848—).  An 
English  edm-ator  and  author.  He  was  born  at 
Bourton-on-the- Water,  Gloucestershire,  and  grad- 
uated at  Ralliol  College.  Oxford,  in  1872.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  reviews,  strenuously 
opposing  the  philological  method  of  literary 
study,  and  was  active  in  (he  university  exten- 
sion movement.  He  is  a  writer  of  great  force 
and  wit.  and  combines  accurate  scholarship  with 
a  lucid  and  luminous  literary  style.  Besides 
editions  of  Cyril  Tourncur  (  1878),  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  (1881).  Robert  Greene  (1800).  and 
other  English  authors,  he  published  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  a  Portrait-Painter  (1874);  Bolinff- 
broke  and  Voltaire  in  England  (18S6):  Study 
of  English  Literature  (1S01):  Illustration*  of 
Tennyson  (1801);  The  Ear  It/  Poems  of  Ten  ny- 
lon,  with    bibliography   and    various  readings 


(1900);  Ephemera  Critica  (1001):  Dean  Swift 
(1803)  ;  and  Essays  and  Studies  ( 1805). 

COLLINS,  Joseph  William  (1830—).  An 
American  pisciculturist.  He  was  born  at  Islc- 
boro,  Maine,  and  when  very  young  was  employed 
on  a  fishing  vessel.  He  afterwards  l>eeamc  estab- 
lished at  Gloucester,  Mass.  He  prepared  statis- 
tics on  the  New  Kngland  fisheries  for  the  Tenth 
Census,  and  also  submitted  the  results  of  his 
investigations  to  the  I'nited  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. He  represented  the  I'nited  States  at 
the  International  Fisheries  Expositions  held  at 
Berlin  in  1880.  at  London  in  1883.  and  at  Ber- 
gen, Norway,  in  1898;  and  he  was  director  of 
the  Department  of  Fisheries  during  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  In  1884  he  organized  the  sec- 
tion of  naval  architecture  in  the  I'nited  States 
National  Museum,  and  was  curator  of  the 
department  for  nearly  ten  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Assis-iation  in  1804. 

COLLINS,  Mortimkb  (1827-76).  An  Eng- 
lish poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at 
Plymouth.  He  was  master  of  mathematics  for 
a  time  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  College,  Guernsey, 
but  resigned  in  1850,  and  devoted  himself  there- 
after wholly  to  literature.  His  publications  in- 
clude: lduls  and  Rhumrs  (1805);  Street  Anne 
Page  (1808);  The  Secret  of  Long  Life  (1871): 
and  The  British  ltirds,  from  the  Ghost  of  Aris- 
tophanes (  1872).  His  wife,  Frances,  published 
Letters  and  Friendships  of  Mortimer  Collins, 
xcith  Some  Account  of  His  Life  (London,  1877). 

COLLINS,  Patrick  Andrew  (  1844—).  An 
American  lawyer  and  politician.  He  was  born 
in  Fermoy,  Ireland,  hut  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  1848.  and  settled  in  Chelsea.  Mass., 
where,  while  working  as  upholsterer,  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  study  of  the  Inw.  In  1871 
he  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1808-69 
and  State  Senator  1870-71,  served  three  terms  in 
Congress  (1883-80).  and  Ialcr,  from  1803  to 
1807,  was  Consul-Gencrnl  at  London.  He  was  an 
active  Fenian  and  was  chosen  the  first  president 
of  the  1-and  League  in  1884.  He  wns  elected 
Mayor  of  Boston  in  1001. 

COLLINS,  Rev.  Mr.  A  conceited  and  fawn- 
ing character  in  Jane  Austen's  Pride  and  Prej- 
udice. 

COLLINS,  William  (1721-50).  An  Eng- 
lish poet.  He  wns  bom  at  Chichester,  where  his 
father  was  a  hatter,  and  received  his  education 
at  Winchester  College  and  at  Oxford.  In  1742 
he  published  a  small  volume  containing  the  Per- 
sian Eclogues,  and  in  1743  the  Epistle  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmrr.  These  are  not  so  character* 
istic  of  his  talent  as  his  Inter  writings.  Leaving 
Oxford,  probably  early  in  1744.  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, resolved  upon  a  literary  career.  Here,  from 
time  to  time,  he  published  other  poems,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  odes;  but  misfortunes,  or-ca-ioncd 
by  his  indolence  and  irresolution,  finally  ren- 
dered him  a  prey  to  melancholy,  which  at  times 
deepened  into  insanity.  He  died  at  Chichester. 
The  poems  which  Collins  left  are  comparatively 
few;  hut  they  entitle  him  to  high  rank  among 
the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wns 
c-sentially  a  lyrist;  and  it  is  upon  his  odes 
that  his  reputation  is  principally  founded. 
His  most   popular  ode   is  The   Passions.  The 
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person iticat ion  of  the  pan* ion*  is  true  and 
ft  l  iking,  and  the  variation  of  the  measure  is 
well  adapted  to  the  various  emotions  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Among  bia  poems  may  be  mentioned 
the  odes.  To  Liberty,  To  Mercy,  To  Evening,  On 
the  Death  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  ode,  written  in 
1740,  beginning.  "How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink 
to  rest,'"  and  the  Song  from  Cymbeline.  Not 
only  i^  much  of  Collin*'*  poetry  exquisite,  but  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  Knglish  romanticism. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Ode  on  the  Pop- 
alar  Supers!  it  ions' of  the  Highland*  of  Scotland, 
completed  in  1749.  but  not  published  until  1788. 
Consult:  Johnson,  sketch  of  Collins  in  Lives  of 
the  Poet*  (Oxford)  1 7s  1 1  ;  Poem*,  ed.  Branson 
<  Boston,  1808)  :  and  Beers,  English  Romanti- 
cism in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (New  York, 
1899). 

COLLINS,  William  (1788  1847).  An  Eng- 
lish painter  of  genre,  born  in  London.  His 
father  was  a  journalist,  but  helped  to  eke  out 
his  living  by  dealing  in  pictures.  Young  Collins 
spent  some  time  in  the  studio  of  Morland,  but 
subsequently  went  to  Italy,  where  he  painted 
some  Italian  landscapes.  His  true  love,  how- 
ever, was  for  child  life,  and  he  painted  that  in 
every  phase:  in  the  course  of  forty  years  he 
exhibited  Til  pictures  at  the  Academy.  Among 
the  most  popular  of  these  are  his  "Happy  as  a 
King."  "The  Little  Flute  Player."  "The  Sale  of 
the  Pet  UmV  and  "Boys  with  a  Bird's  Nest." 
He  portrayed  home  life  in  various  ways,  and 
children  were  always  introduced.  The  chief 
criticism  against  Collins's  children  is  that  they 
lack  the  unconscious  air  of  childhood,  and  look 
as  if  they  were  on  their  good  behavior.  His 
technique  resembled  that  of  his  master,  Mor- 
land. In  later  vears  he  attempted  some  religious 
subjects:  "Christ  in  the  Temple  with  the  Doc- 
tors." and  "The  Two  Disciples  at  Emmaus";  but 
afterwards  wisely  returned  to  his  earlier  style,  for 
which  he  ha<l  muc  h  more  gift.  Others  of  his  works 
are:  "Scene  in  a  Kentish  Hop-Garden."  "Sun- 
day Morning."  "Prawn-Catchers."  and  "Fisher- 
nun  on  the  l»okout."  He  died  in  London.  Con- 
sult: YV.  Wilkie  Collins.  Memoir*  of  the  Life 
of  William  Collins.  Esq.  (  London.  1840):  Koch- 
lcr.  EnglUth  and  American  Painters  (New  York. 
1883). 

COLLINS,  William  Wilkik  (1824-89).  An 
Knglish  novelist.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam < '<>ll ins  (q.  v.).  a  landscape  and  portrait 
painter,  and  he  received  his  favorite  name  from 
Sir  David  Wilkie.  Bom  in  l>mdon.  he  was 
educated  privately  at  Highburv.  and  accom- 
panied his  father' to  Italy  (I83'<138>.  On  his 
return  to  Ixmdon  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  London 
firm  of  tea-merchants  (1841 -4A).  and  afterwards 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  whence  he 


called  to  the  bar  I  1851  \.  He  was  already  drift- 
ing toward  literature.  Even  while  in  the  Ix>n- 
don  warehouse  he  turned  his  knowledge  of  Italy 
to  good  account  in  an  historical  romance 
entitled.  Antonina:  or.  the  Fall  of  Home  (not 
published  till  1850)  :  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  prepared  an  excellent  memoir  in  two  volumes 
(1S4SI:  and  a  visit  to  Cornwall  resulted  in  a 
»erie»  of  popular  sketches  called  llamhlrs  Itegond 
Railways  (1850-51).  Some  time  in  1851  he  met 
Dickens,  and  this  event  decided  his  career. 
Thenceforth  the  two  novelists  were  intimately 
Associated,  working  at   times  in  collaboration. 


To  Household  Words,  edited  by  Dickens,  Collins 
contributed  many  tales,  including  the  capital 
series  of  short  stories  known  as  After  Dark 
(1850);  and  for  All  the  Year  Round,  which 
was  also  conducted  by  Dickens,  The  Woman  in 
White  (I860),  which  met  with  instant  success 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  meantime  had 
appeared  Hasit:  A  Story  of  Modern  Life  (1852)  ; 
Hide  and  Seek  11854);  The  Dead  Seeret 
(1857)  ;  and  The  Queen  of  Hearts:  A  Collection 
of  Stories  (18(50).  And  among  the  numerous 
novels  that  followed  are:  .Vo  .\«wie  <  18(52)  ; 
Armadale  (18(50)  ;  The  Moonstone  (18(58)  :  Man 
and  Wife  (1870):  The  Sew  Magdalen  (187.1); 
The  Frozen  Deej>.  and  Other  Stories  (  1874)  :  The 
Law  and  the  Lady  (  1875)  ;  The  Two  Destinies 
(187(5):  The  Fallen  Leaves  (1870):  Heart  and 
Seienec  (1883):  The  Legueu  vf  Cain  (1888); 
and  lilind  Love  (1880).  In  1873  74  Collins 
Visited  the  United  States,  where  he  gave  public 
readings  from  his  own  short  stories.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  seclusion.  He  died  in  I^on- 
don,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green. 

Soon  after  his  acquaintance  with  Dickens, 
Wilkie  Collins  begun  to  evolve  a  new  type  of 
novel,  in  which  the  study  of  character  counts 
for  little,  and  in  which  the  main  eirort  is  given 
to  the  construction  of  it  mystery  so  involved  in 
details  and  circumstances  as  to  baffle  the  reader. 
Of  this  kind  The  Woman  in  White  and  The 
Moonstone  are  masterpieces.  Their  literary 
value  has  indeed  been  questioned;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  within  his  sphere,  Collins  had  no 
equal  among  his  contem|H»rnries,  several  of  whom 
— and  Dickens  among  them — attempted  to  do  the 
same  thing  and  failed.  For  an  appreciative 
study,  consult  Swinburne.  Studies  in  Prose  and 
Poetry  (Ixmdon,  1804). 

COLUNSON,  Plteb  (1094-1708).  An  Eng- 
lish naturalist.  One  of  his  pursuits  was  the 
naturalization  of  plants,  flowers,  and  trees.  He 
>ent  English  plants  to  America  and  brought 
American  plants  to  his  own  <nuntry.  successfully 
introducing  many  species.  He  is  also  credited 
with  first  suggesting  grape  cultivation  in  Yir- 
;'inia. 

COLLINSON,  Sir  RlCHAKD  (181183).  An 
Knglish  naval  officer.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1823,  in  1840  was  appointed  to  the  Wellesley.  on 
which  he  served  during  the  Chinese  war.  and  in 
1842  was  promoted  to  lx>  commander.  In  1840 
he  commanded  the  Enterjirise,  which,  with  the 
Investigator,  Commodore  McClure  (q.  v.),  was 
sent  by  way  of  Bering  Strait  for  the  relief  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  Near  Cane  Horn  the  vessels 
were  separated  by  slnrm.  and  they  did  not  again 
speak  each  other!  Collin^on  wintered  in  1850  at 
Hong  Kong,  in  1H51  in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait, 
and  in  1853  in  Camden  Bay.  He  arrived  at 
Point  Barrow  in  August  of  1S54.  In  1858  he 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Boyal  Geo 
graphical  Society.  He  was  appointed  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  in  1875.  He  edited  The  Three 
Voyages  of  Martin  Frohisher  in  Starch  of  a 
Passage  to  Cathaia    (1807),  for  the  Hakluyt 

COLLISION.    See  Impact. 

COLLISIONS  OF  VESSELS  f  from  Lat.  col- 
lisio,  from  collidrn ,  to  dash  together,  from  eon-, 
together  +  letdere,  to  dash).  To  prevent  vessels 
running  against  one  another  in  passing,  there 
are  'rules  of  the  road*   (q.v.)   at  sea  as  well 
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as  on  land.    In  both   the    United    States  and 

•  ■rent  Britain  regulations  are  laid  down  which, 
though  not  having  the  force  of  law,  are  recog- 
nized by  the  admiralty  court*,  and  govern  the 
decisions  in  eases  of  collision*.  In  general,  they 
arc  analogous  to  the  rules  observed  by  jiedes- 
trians  in  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  by  vehicles 
■  •it  highways.  It  is  at  night  that  the  danger  of 
lulli-ion  is  greatest;  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
.'  wcil  arranged  system  of  lights  ami  other  pre- 
cautions. Of  357o  casualties  of  all  kind*  on 
and  mar  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1SSU-H1,  713  were  due  to  collisions;  of  these  Oil 
resulted  in  total  loss.  The  transatlantic  steam- 
»-r-  running  between  (Jueenstow n,  or  the  Chan- 
nel ports,  and  New  York  have  adopted  the  'lane 
-ystem.'  first  adv<x-ated  by  Lieutenant  Maury. 
L".  S.  N.,  and  uftcawards  developed  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  1'.  S.  Navy,  and  approved  by  the 
Marine  Conference  held  at  Washington  in  bSHi). 
This  consists  in  the  assignment  of  a  definite  lane 
i>r  track  to  each  separate  line  of  steamships, 
along  which  route  their  vessels  are  required  to 
maintain  their  course. 

It  has  been  held  by  American  courts  that,  if 
a  collision  happens  without  fault,  and  no  blame 
can  be  charged  to  those  in  charge  of  either 
vessel,  each  pnrty  must  l»ear  its  own  loss.  In 
case  l>oth  parties  are  at  fault,  neither  can  have 
relief  at  common  law  -,  but  maritime  courts 
aggregate  the  damage  to  both  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  and  divide  the  amount  equally  between 
Jhe  two.  In  case  of  inscrutable  fault,  that  is,  by 
a  fault  of  those  in  charge  of  one  or  both  vessels, 
and  yet  under  such  circumstances  that  it  is 
impossible  to  learn  who  is  at  fault,  the  rule  of 

•  qital  division  is  nlso  adopted.  Where  the  fault 
is  on  the  part  of  one  vessel  and  no  fault  on  the 
other,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  at  fault  must 
hear  their  own  loss,  and  are  also  liable  for  the 
damage  to  the  other  vessel,  lu  some  eases  the 
personal  liability  of  owners  is  limited  to  the 
value  of  the  vessel  and  freight.  Strict  laws, 
rules,  signals,  etc.,  are  adopted  by  all  nations  to 
prevent  collisions.  (See  Navigation  Laws.) 
But.  no  matter  how  exacting  may  be  the  rules, 
<a*es  will  occur  when  their  following  would 
result  in  disaster.  No  vessel  should  unneces- 
sarily incur  the  probability  of  collision  by  strict 
adherence  to  tin-  mles.  If  it  is  clearly  in  the 
power  of  one  ve*sel  to  avoid  collision  by  depart- 
ing from  the  rules,  she  will  be  held  bound  to 
do  so:  but  a  vessel  is  not  required  to  depart 
Iron  the  rule  when  she  cannot  do  so  without 
danger.  A  proper  lookout  must  l»e  kept ;  the 
absence  of  such  a  lookout  is  in  itself  evidence  of 
negligence.  In  some  cases  certain  lights  must 
1*»  kept,  losses  of  a  vessel  injured  by  a  eol- 
ii-ion  are  within  the  ordinary  jwlicy  of  insur- 
ance: but  when  the  collision  is  the  fault  of  the 
insured  vessel,  or  of  both  vessels,  the  insurer 
is  not  ordinarily  liable  for  injury  done  to  the 

•  •ther  vessel  which  may  lie  decreed  against  the 
vessel  insured,  although  recent  policies  provide 
that  the  insurer  shnll  l»e  liable  in  such  case. 

COLLODION  (Neo-Lat..  from  fik.  KoXX<i5ijt, 
IcottSdi*,  glue-like,  from  kA\X»,  holla,  glue  -f 
d  01,  l  ido*,  form).  A  solution  of  pyroxylin  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  For  its  man- 
ufacture a  convenient  form  of  cellulose,  sucli  as 
cotton  wool,  is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid  with  a  little  water,  or  in 
a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  with  sulphuric 
Vol.  V  -1. 


ueid.  The  resulting  product  is  washed  in  water 
and  dried.  The  pyroxylin  thus  obtained  is  then 
treated  with  ether,  to  which  alcohol  is  added 
until  the  substance  is  completely  dissolved.  The 
solution  is  u  clear,  colorless  liquid  that  does 
not  mix  with  water  or  alcohol,  but  readily  mixes 
with  ether;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  dries  up, 
leaving  a  transparent  film,  which  becomes  elec- 
tric by  friction  and  may  lie  exploded  by  heat, 
pressure,  or  percussion.  Mixed  with  substances 
sensitive  to  light,  collodion  is  extensively  used 
in  photography;  the  mixture  is  spread  over  a 
glass  plate,  on  which  it  forms,  when  dried,  a 
sensitive  film.  Collodion  is  ulso  used  in  surgery, 
the  tenacious  and  transparent  film  left  by  its 
evaporation  preventing  the  access  of  air  to  the 
injured  surface  and  protecting  it  from  infection. 
Pills  and  other  medicinal  preparations  may  be 
coated  with  it  so  as  to  render  them  tasteless. 
Among  the  medicinal  collodions  that  are  official 
is  blistcrinii  or  vaicatinff  collodion,  which  con 
sist*  of  canthnrides  dissolved  in  collodion;  the 
solution  is  applied  to  the  skin  when  it  is  desired 
to  raise  a  blister.  Wood,  paper,  and  fabrics  may 
l>e  rendered  waterproof  by  being  covered  with 
collodion.  Small  balloons* are  made  from  it  by 
pouring  a  solution  into  a  flask  of  the  desired 
dimensions,  which  is  then  turned  about  so  as 
to  spread  the  liquid  uniformly  over  the  surface, 
and  then  inverted  to  allow  the  excess  to  run 
out.  The  solvent  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate, 
and  the  edges  of  the  remaining  film  are  loosened 
from  the  glass  by  attaching  a  glass  tul>e  to  the 
Heck  of  the  flask  and  withdrawing  the  air. 
whereupon  the  collodion  balloon  detaches  itself, 
contracts,  and  is  easily  withdrawn.     See  also 

CEIXfLOSE. 

COL'LOIDS  (from  Gk.  *6Wa,  kolla,  glue  -f 
tfjot,  cid os,  form).  A  name  applied  by  Graham 
to  a  group  of  substances,  including  ferric  oxide, 
alumina,  silicic  acid,  starch,  dextrin,  gum,  albu 
inin,  gelatin,  tannin,  caramel,  agar-agar,  and 
others.  These  substances,  though  not  by  any 
means  belonging  to  the  same  class  chemically, 
behave  alike  in  certain  respects  when  obtained 
in  solution  in  water  or  in  some  other  solvent. 
In  the  first  place,  they  diffuse,  when  dissolved, 
very  much  more  slowly  than  most  other  sub- 
stances ordinarily  met  with.  In  the  second 
place,  their  presence  in  solution  lias  scarcely  any 
effect  on  the  freezing-point  or  on  the  vapor 
tension  of  the  solvent,  while  most  other  sub- 
stances have  the  effect  of  notably  lowering  both 
the  freezing-point  and  the  vapor-tension.  Again, 
colloids  often  spontaneously  deposit  from  their 
solutions  in  the  form  of  gelatinous  masses  that 
cannot,  in  many  cases,  be  re-dissolved  and  that 
usually  retain  mechanically  a  large  amount  of 
water.  Such  'gelatinized  solutions'  are  now 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts,  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  mass  being  in  a  semi- 
solid condition,  while  the  liquid  retained  by  it 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  when  in 
the  free  state;  such  masses  are  used  in  photog- 
raphy by  the  'dry'  process,  in  making  'dry" 
electric  batteries,  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
valuable  explosives,  etc.  In  scientific  researches 
gelatinized  solutions  are  now  used  for  the  pur 
pose  of  studying  the  relative  rates  at  which 
various  substances  diffuse  in  water.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  important  that  the  solutions  should 
remain  absolutely  undisturbed  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  this  is  accomplished  best  by 
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udding  to  them  u  certain  amount  of  agar-agar 
or  tome  Other  colloid,  and  causing  them  to  'gel- 
atinize.' t  tic  "dry"  solutions  thus  obtained  show- 
ing precisely  the  same  rates  of  diffusion  as 
ordinary  aqueous  solutions. 

Am  it  tier  important  property  of  colloids  is 
their  incapacity  of  traversing  parchment  paper 
and  animal  membranes.  1  in-  permits  of  the 
separation  of  colloids  from  non-colloids  (called 
•crystalloids')  without  any  dillieulty;  the 
process  of  separation  being  known  as  dialysis. 
Thus,  to  dialyze  a  solution  containing  common 
salt  (a  crystalloid)  and  silicic  acid  (a  colloid), 
the  solution  may  be  placed  in  a  bag  of  parch- 
ment paper  and  immersed  in  pure  water:  the 
salt  will  then  readily  pass  through  the  paper, 
while  the  silicic  acid  will  remain  behind. 

The  properties  of  colloids  are  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  comparatively  very  large  size  of  their 
molecules.  Thus,  while  the  molecular  weight  of 
water  is  only  IS,  and  that  of  most  organic  sub- 
stances only  a  few  hundred,  the  molecular 
weight  of  starch  has  been  shown  to  l>e  about 
25,000,  and  that  of  silicic  acid  is  at  least  50,000. 

COLLOPH'ANITE  (from  Gk.  s&Wa.  kolla, 
glue  -f  <pa  vti»%  phainein,  to  show).  Amorphous 
hydra  ted  calcium  phosphate.  It  has  a  banded 
structure,  resembling  opal,  and  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. In  color  it  is  snow-white  or  yellowish- 
white.  This  mineral  is  found  chietly  on  the 
island  of  Sombrero,  having  been  formed  in  the 
elevated  coral  reef  by  infiltration  of  salts  from 
the  overlying  guano. 

COLLOP  MONDAY.  An  old  English  term 
used  to  designate  the  Monday  before  I>ent.  from 
the  custom  of  those  days  (when  fasting  was 
much  stricter  than  at  present)  of  cutting  meat 
into  strips  or  eollops  nnd  salting  it  to  keep  until 
Lent  was  over. 

C0LL0T  D  HERBOIS.  ko  16'  dar'bwil'.  Jean 
Marie  (1750-90).  A  French  Revolutionist.  He 
was  born  in  Paris,  and  passed  his  early  life  as  an 
actor.  After  visiting  Holland  and  acting  as  the 
director  of  a  troupe  at  Geneva.  d'Herbois  took 
to  play  writing.  Most  of  his  productions  were 
adaptations  from  English  and  Spanish,  and  one. 
Lc  jtaysan  magistral  (1777),  was  popular  for  a 
time.  In  1789  d'Herbois,  who  was  then  living 
in  Paris,  wrote  La  fatnilk  patriate  ou  la 
federation,  a  revolutionary  drama,  ami  followed 
up  this  success  by  bringing  out  the  Mmanach 
du  I'ere  (icrard,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a 
prize  by  the  Jacobin  Club.  Elected  as  the  third 
deputy  from  Paris  to  the  Convention  in  1702.  he 
became,  in  the  following  year,  president  of  that 
body,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  In  November,  1703,  he  was  sent  to 
Lyons  to  complete  the  work  of  pacification  begun 
by  Couthon.  Then-  he  showed  himself  merciless 
in  the  serv  ice  of  the  Republic,  and  caused  1000 
persons  to  be  put  to  death.  On  returning  to 
Paris  he  found  himself,  owing  to  his  popularity, 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  Rolte-pierre.  and.  after 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  had  failed,  Rolies- 
pierre's  jealousy  increased.  Collot  d'Herbois 
took  part  in  the  conspiracy  which  led  to  Robes- 
pierre's downfall,  but  the  reaction  was  fatal  to 
himself.  He  was  expelled  from  the  National 
Convention,  and  in  April,  1705.  was  sentenced 
to  deportation  to  Cayenne,  where  he  died  of 
fever.  January  8.  1706.  Consult:  Aulard,  Lcs 
orateurs  dr  la  Legislative  et  dr  la  Convention 


(Paris,  1885-80);  Morse-Stephens,  The  French 
devolution  (London,  1891),  and  statesmen  and 
Orators  of  the  French  Revolution  (Oxford, 
1892). 

COLLUSION  (Lat.  collusio,  from  eolludere; 
to  defraud,  to  play  together,  from  con-,  together 
-f-  luderc,  to  play).  In  law,  a  species  of  fraud 
(q.v.),  nnd  consisting  in  an  agreement  between 
two  or  more  j>ersons  to  defraud  a  third,  or  to 
accomplish  some  illegal  purpose;  thus,  it  is  col- 
lusion for  a  failing  debtor  to  transfer  pro|>crty 
to  another,  who  receives  it  to  enable  him  t'o 
defraud  some  or  nil  of  his  creditors;  or  for  hus- 
band and  wife,  by  mutual  agreement  or  under 
standing,  to  institute  n  suit  to  procure  a  divorce 
without  legal  cause.  Such  transactions  or  pro- 
ceedings are  voidable  because  of  their  fraudulent 
character. 

COLLUTHUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KAXWtof. 
Kollouthos) .  A  Greek  poet  of  the  fifth  century; 
a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  I'ppcr  Egypt.  He  "is 
believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  poem  in 
392  verses,  entitled,  'EMnft  'ApraXj.  Helenfs  Har- 
jtalt';  or  the  Rape  of  Helen,  which  was  discovered 
by  Cardinal  Ressarion,  in  Calabria.  The  text  has 
l>ecn  edited  by  Ixmrs.  in  the  Didot  collection 
(  1841 ).    Xo  other  of  his  poems  is  extant. 

COLL'YER,  ROMCK  (1823—).  An  American 
clergyman  of  the  I'nitarian  Church.  He  was 
born  at  Keighly.  Yorkshire,  England;  at  eight 
years  of  age  he  was  a  mill-hand:  at  fourteen,  a 
blacksmith ;  and  in  1849  became  a  local  preacher 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  1850  he  came  to 
America  and  l>cgan  work  as  a  hammer-maker, 
at  Shoemakertown,  Pa.  At  the  same  time  he 
continued  to  officiate  as  a  ltx-al  preacher.  In 
1859  he  formally  joined  the  I'nitarian  Church, 
in  the  same  year  went  to  Chicago  as  a  mission- 
ary of  that  denomination,  and  shortly  after 
organized  and  liecame  pastor  of  Unity  Church. 
He  was  called  in  1879  to  assume  charge  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah.  New  York  City,  of 
which,  after  a  long  and  suc<-essful  active  pasto- 
rate, he  liecame  senior  ass4iciate  minister.  His 
publications  include  two  volumes  of  sermons, 
\ature  and  Life  (1805;  11th  ed..  1882)  and 
The  Life  that  Sou  Is  (1871:  I Oth  ed..  18S2). 
written  in  a  style  noteworthy  for  its  effective 
use  of  an  Anglo  Saxon  vocabulary.  The  Single 
Truth  (1877),  History  of  llklty  (1883;  with 
Horscfall  Turner),  and  Things  Xeic  and  Old 
(1893),  may  also  lie  mentioned. 

COLMAN,  kr.l'nvin.  Benjamin  (1073-1747). 
An  American  Congregational  clergyman,  promi- 
nent in  the  Colonial  period,  lie  was  born  in 
Poston,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1092,  preached 
nnd  studied  theology  for  three  years,  and  spent 
the  years  1095-99  in  England.  After  his  return 
he  became  first  pastor  of  the  newly  organized 
Brattle  Street  Church,  a  position  which  he  filled 
until  his  death.  He  exercised  a  great  Influence 
both  in  religious  and  secular  affiiirs.  and.  in 
spite  of  his  slightly  heterodox  views,  was  widely 
popular  as  a  preacher.  In  1724  he  refused  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  College.  Resides  a  collec- 
tion of  sermons,  in  three  volumes  (  1707-22),  he 
published  a  numtter  of  poems  and  a  pamphlet  ad- 
vocating inoculation  for  the  smallpox.  Consult 
Turell.  Life  and  Character  of  Benjamin  Colman 
(Boston.  1749). 

COLMAN,  Okor<.e,  called  The  Elder  (1732 
04.)    An  English  dramatic  author  and  theatrical 
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manager.  He  was  !>orn  in  Florence,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1755,  but  soon  abandoned  law  for  literature.  In 
17U0  his  first  dramatic  piece,  entitled  Polly 
Honeycomb,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  with 
great  success.  This  comedy  wpaa  followed  the 
next  year  with  The  Jealouit  Wife,  and  in  1700 
with  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Garriek.  In  1767  he  became  one 
of  the  purchasers  of  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  held  the  office  of  acting  manager  for  seven 
years.  In  1777  he  purchased  the  Hay  market 
Theatre.  Column  wrote  and  adapted  "upward 
of  thiry  dramatic  pieces.  He  also  translated 
Terence,  edited  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
wrote  considerable  other  verse  and  prose.  Cou- 
sult  Peake.  Memoirs  of  the  Caiman  Family  ( Lon- 
don.  1841). 

COLMAN,  George,  called  The  Yoi  ngkb(  1702- 
1830.)  An  Knglish  dramatist,  son  of  George 
Colman.  His  bent  lay  in  the  same  direction  as 
his  father's,  during  whose  last  years  he  acted 
as  manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  elder  Colman  George  III.  trans- 
ferred the  |>atent  to  his  son.  After  1824  Col- 
man held  the  office  of  examiner  of  plays.  In 
industry  he  rivaled  his  father,  and  he  received 
large  sums  for  his  plays,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  John  Bull  and  The  Heir  at  Laic.  He 
wrote,  many  humorous  verses,  among  which 
were  Hroad'drins  (1802)  and  I'oetical  Vagaries 
(1812).  In  1830  he  published  an  amusing  auto- 
biography. Random  Recollect  tang. 

COLMAN,  Nobman  J.  (1827-).  The  first 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  I'nited  States. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Kichfield  Springs, 
X.  Y.,  May  1«.  1827.  In  1847  he  removed  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  he  afterwards  practiced  law 
in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  in  Saint  Ixniis,  Mo.  He 
served  in  the  I  nion  army  during  the  Civil  War 
as  lieutenant  colonel  of  volunteers.  In  1874  he 
was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Missouri, 
Mid  in  1885  was  appointed  I'nited  States  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
term  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  law  reorganizing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

COLMAN,  Samiet.  (1832—).  An  American 
landscape  painter.  He  was  born  in  Portland, 
Maine,  and  studied  first  in  Xew  York  and  later 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Ixwdon.  After  traveling 
extensively,  he  returned  to  New  York  ami  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Water  Color 
Society,  and  ifs  first  president  (1800  71).  As 
nn  artist.  Colman  is  noted  for  American  and 
fe reign  landscapes  in  oil  and  water  colors,  and 
for  vigorous  etchings. 

COLMAR'.    See  Koi.MAR. 

COLNE.  koln.  A  market  town  of  Lancashire, 
England,  on  the  Colne,  near  the  Ijccds  nnd 
Liverpool  Canal,  32  miles  north  of  Manchester, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
nnd  Midland  railways  (Map:  England,  D  3). 
Colne  was  incorporated  in  1895.  but  long  before 
had  obtained  control  of  its  gas  and  water  supply. 
It  has  established  an  excellent  modern  system  of 
sewage  disposal,  and  maintains  a  public  library, 
markets,  and  slaughter-houses.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  '-otton.  calicoes,  and  moussclincs  -  de- 
laine. There  are  also  numerous  collieries  and 
stone  quniries  in  the  vicinity.     Population,  in 


1891,  10,800;  in  lttOl,  23,000.  Colne  is  an  ancient 
place,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Colunio  of  the 
Romans. 

COL  OCA'SIA.    Sec  Cocco. 

CO'LOCO'LO.    See  Wii-dcat. 

COXOCOTBCNIS,  TtaonoRos.  Sec  Kou>ko- 

180X18. 

COL'OCYNTH  (OF.  cologuirtc,  from  Lat. 
colocynthis,  from  Gk.  loXwurfii,  kolokynthis, 
colocynth.  from  roXortrft},  kolokynthc,  pump- 
kin), or  Hitter  Arrt>;.  A  well-known  medicine, 
much  used  as  a  purgative.  It  is  the  dried  pulp 
of  the  colocynth  gourd,  colquintida,  bitter  apple, 
or  bitter  cucumber,  a  globose  fruit  about  the  size 
of  an  orange,  of  a  uniform  yellow  color,  with  a 
smooth,  thin,  solid  rind.  The  plant  which  pro- 
duces it,  Citrullus  colocynthis.  is  allied  to  the 
cucumber  (a.v. ).  It  is  common  in  Turkey,  the 
Creeian  Archipelago,  various  parts  of  Asia,  and 
in  Africa  and  Spain,  which  last  country  supplies 
no  small  part  of  the  colocynth  of  commerce. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  when  it  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  peeled,  and  dried  quickly  either  in  a 
>.tove  or  in  the  sun.  It  is  chielly  in  the  form  of 
a  dry  extract  that  it  is  used  in  medicine.  It 
owes  its  proj»eities  to  a  bitter  principle  called 
colocynthin,  a  glucoside.  It  is  a  curious,  though 
not  unique,  fact  that  the  seeds  of  the  colocynth- 
plant,  produced  in  the  midst  of  its  medicinal 
pulp,  are  perfectly  bland,  and  they  even  form 
an  important  article  of  food  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  The  name  false  colocynth  is  some- 
times given  to  the  orange  gourd  (Cucurbita 
aurantia),  sometimes  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental plant  in  our  gardens,  on  account  of  its 
glolMisc.  deep  orange  fruit.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  possesses  the  properties  of  colocynth.  but 
in  a  milder  degree.  Colocynth  is  generally  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  pills,  in  which  the 
extract  is  associated  with  aloes,  scammony,  and 
in  some  cases  with  calomel,  or  with  extract  of 
hyoseyamus.  In  small  doses  colocynth  acts  as 
a  safe  and  useful  purgative:  and,  when  accom- 
panied by  hyoseyamus,  the  latter  prevents  much 
of  the  pain  and  griping  which  are  attendant  on 
the  use  of  colocynth  by  itself.  It  is  a  drastic 
purgative,  acting  upon  the  whole  intestine,  and 
in  Used  only  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  con- 
stipation. Colocynth  is  an  ingredient  of  some 
powders  for  destroying  moths.  In  large  doses 
colocynth  is  a  poison,  causing  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  The 
medicinal  dose  of  colocynth  is  from  2  to  8 
grains:  (hat  of  the  official  extract  of  colocynth, 
from  '.{.  to  2  grains;  that  of  the  compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth,  from  5  to  15  grains.  It  is 
sometimes  administered  in  the  form  of  pills. 

COLOGNE,  kA-lon'  (Oer.  h'oln:  the  Colonia 
Agripnina  of  I  he  Romans).  The  largest  city  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
in  latitude  50"  50'  N..  longitude  0°  58'  E.  (Map: 
Prussia.  R  3).  Cologne  is  a  fortre-s  of  the  firsl 
rank,  its  fortifications  forming  a  semicircle,  with 
the  Rhine  as  its  chord,  and  the  former  town  of 
DrtltlS  (now  included  in  Cologne)  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  as  a  te4e-de-pont.  It  is  connected  with 
this  suburb  bv  a  hridtrc  of  boats  and  a  fine  iron 
bridge  1302  feet  in  length,  for  railway  and  car- 
riage traffic  In  the  old  quarter  the  street*  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  main  residential 
quarter  presents  a  thoroughly  modern  aspect. 
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The  Ringstrnssc,  u  stately  boulevard  four  miles 
long,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  walls,  dis- 
mantled in  1881-85.  A  new  line  of  fortifications 
established  lx<yond  the  Ringstrasse  covers  1000 
acres,  and  has  doubled  the  city's  area. 

Among  the  public  buildings  the  churches 
claim  the  greatest  share  of  attention,  the 
splendid  specimens  of  the  Romanesque  period 
being  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  The  oldest  is  the  Church  of  Saint 
Gereon.  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Em- 
press Helena;  the  choir,  with  its  two  square 
towers,  was  added  in  the  eleventh  century,  ami 
the  decngonnl  nave  dates  from  1210-27.  Saint 
Maria  im  Capitol,  consecrated  in  1400.  is  a  cru- 
ciform basilica  of  imposing  appearance.  The 
interior  is  decorated  with  tine  frescoes.  The 
Apostles'  Church,  a  remarkablv  fine  basilica, 
presents  the  liest  specimen  of  the  highly  developed 
style  of  architecture,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 
enthusiasm  and  civic  love  of  splendor  found  ex- 
pression toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century: 
mid  the  Church  of  Saint  Cunibert,  dating  from 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  promi 
nent  example  of  the  transition  style.  The  Church 
of  Cross  Saint  Martin  was  consecrated  in  1I7'2: 
ts  massive  eastern  portion  has  an  imposing  tower. 
270  feet  high.  The  Jesuits'  Church,  erected  in 
16 18-20.  may  be  mentioned  as  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  "mingled  stvle  |K>culiar  to  that  order. 
The  Church  of  Saint  Peter  is  celebrated  for  the 
altar-piece  of  the  crucifixion  of  Saint  Peter  by 
RuU>ns.  and  that  of  the  Minorites  for  containing 
the  tomb  of  the  famous  scholastic  Duns  Seotus. 
Saint  Ursula  is  another  church  of  historic  inter- 
est. Most  of  these  edifices  underwent  complete 
restoration  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  city,  how- 
ever, as  well  ns  its  greatest  ornament,  is  the 
cathedral,  the  noblest  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  n  structure  erected  nt  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  by  Archbishop  Hildcbold.  This 
was  burned  in  1248.  and  the  present  cathedral 
was  begun  in  the  snme  year.  The  choir,  the  first 
part  completed,  was  consecrated  in  1322.  The 
work  was  carried  on.  sometimes  more  actively, 
sometimes  more  slowly,  till  the  era  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, when  it  was  suspended,  and.  during 
the  subsequent  centuries,  not  only  was  nothing 
done  to  advance  it.  but  the  uncompleted  struc- 
ture was  suffered  to  decay.  In  the  V>eginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  however,  attention  wasnl- 
tracted  to  its  unrivaled  beauties,  and  it  became, 
the  subject  of  an  enthusiasm  extending  over  all 
Germany,  giving  birth  to  a  multitude  of  associa- 
tions for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  funds  to  re- 
pair and  complete  it  according  to  the  original  de- 
signs. Funds  were  also  forthcoming  from  other 
parts  of  Europe.  On  September  4.  1842.  the  King 
of  Prussin.  who  had  contributed  largely  to  the 
funds,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  transept, 
from  which  time  great  progress  was  made.  The 
naves,  aisles  and  transepts  were  opened  in  1848. 
The  magnificent  south  portal  was  completed  in 
1850.  and  in  1800  the  iron  central  spire  was 
added.  With  the  exception  of  the  towers,  the 
whole  was  finally  completed  in  October.  1803. 
The  towers  were  finished  in  1880.  and  on  the 
15th  of  October  the  completion  of  this  prand 
•work  was  celebrated  with  great  splendor  in  the 
presence  of  Emperor  William  I.  nnd  most  of  the 
sovereign  princes  of  the  German  Empire.  The 


cathedral  has  a  length  of  443  feet  ami  a  width  of 
200  feet;  the  height  of  the  roof  is  201  feet,  that 
of  the  central  tower  over  the  crossing  357  feet, 
and  of  the  two  main  towers  5i2  feet. 

The  most  noteworthy  secular  edifices  are:  the 
Rathaus.  the  central  and  oldest  portion  of  which 
dates  from  the  fourteenth  century  ami  contains 
the  handsomely  restored  Hnnsa  Saal,  in  which 
the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
was  held  in  1307.  The  graceful  portico  in  Re- 
naissance style,  and  the  splendid  live-storied 
tower,  deserve  attention.  South  of  the  Rathaus 
rises  the  imposing  structure  of  the  Gilrzenich. 
erected  in  1441-52  as  a  festive  hall  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  distinguished  guests  by  the  City 
Council,  and  first  used  for  that  puri>osc  at  the 
grand  festival  held  in  honor  of  Emperor  Fred- 
crick  III.  in  1475.  Thoroughly  renovated  in 
1850,  it  is  now  the  most  splendid  among  the  old 
secular  structures,  and  since  1875  was  used  as 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  Templars'  Lodge,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Over»tolzrn.  a  distin- 
guished family  of  medieval  Cologne,  is  a  fine 
Romanesque  building  of  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century,  now  used  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Of  the  numerous  modern  public 
buildings  the  most  prominent  are:  the  palatial 
Government  buildings  (1830);  the  Municipal 
Museum  I  1855  01 )  ;  the  Stadttheater  (  1872)  ;  the 
Court  of  Justice  ( 1880-93) ,  an  extensive  Re- 
naissance structure,  with  an  impressive  facade 
and  handsome  staircase ;  the  imposing  new  Post- 
Oflice  (  1803)  ;  and  the  Reichsbank  (1807). 

Cologne  is  administered  by  an  Obrrburgrr- 
mristiT,  nppointed  for  a  period  of  twelve  years 
nnd  assisted  by  twelve  assessors.  The  munici- 
pality operates  successfully  its  own  gas  and 
•water  works,  as  well  as*  an  electric-lighting 
plant.  The  street  railways  are  operated  by  a 
private  company,  whose  franchise  expires  in 
101(5,  when  the  lines  will  lie  turned  over  to  the 
municipality  without  compensation.  The  munici- 
pality also  owns  and  maintains  a  pawnshop  and 
slaughter-houses.  The  educational  establish- 
ments of  Cologne  include  three  gymnasia,  one 
obcrrnilsrhuh \  a  theological  and  n  teachers'  semi- 
nary, and  a  conservatory  of  music,  supported 
by  the  municipality.  The  municipal  library  con- 
tains 115.000  volumes,  ami  the  museum  has  » 
numlwr  of  valuable  collections.  Cologne  has 
a  fine  municipal  theatre.  The  zoological  gar- 
den is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  indus- 
tries of  Cologne  are  extensive  and  varied.  The 
industrial  establishments  include  sugar  refin- 
eries, tanneries,  machine  shops,  paper-mills,  tlour- 
niills.  breweries,  distilleries,  and  several  factories 
producing  the  celebrated  can  dc  Cologne.  The 
commerce,  both  by  rail  and  by  Rhine  steam- 
boats, is  very  great.  A  fine  modern  hnrbor. 
With  extensive  quayage,  has  been  constructed 
since  1807.  The  population  of  Cologne  hns  greatly 
increased  since  18S8,  when  outlying  districts  he- 
gnn  to  he  annexed  to  the  city.  In  that  year  the 
population  numbered  144.772:  it  TO*e  to  281,081 
in  1800,  and  372.220  in  1!K)0. 

Cologne  was  originally  a  town  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  T*bii  (OtW'diim  Vhiorttm).  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippinn.  a.i».  50. 
when  Agrippina.  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, planted  a  colony  of  Roman  veterans  on  the 
spot,  which  was  her  native  place.  It  grew  to  lie 
an  important  city  under  the  Romans,  and  retained 
its  prominence  tinder  the  Prankish  sway.  The 
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Bishopric  of  Cologne,  instituted  in  Roman  times, 
wus  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  archiepiscopal  see 
by  Charles  the  Great  in  785.  At  this  time  the  eity 
ua.s  a  busy  seat  of  commerce.  It  entered  the 
league  of  the  llansa  towns  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  contended  with  Liiheck 
for  the  first  rank.  The  archbishops  acquired 
considerable  territory,  and  some  of  them  distin- 
guished themselves  as  politicians  and  warriors. 
I  hey  took  their  places  among  the  great  princes 
and  electors  of  the  Empire,  but  were  involved  in 
a  protracted  contest  with  the  citizens  of  Cologne, 
who  successfully  BMtrted  against  them  the  in- 
dependence of  the  city.  Within  the  city  a  bitter 
contest  was  carried  on  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages  between  the  small  number  of  merchant 
princes  and  the  trade  guilds.  The  Reformation 
mule  little  progress  in  Cologne,  and  the  Prot 
estants  were  treated  with  intolerance.  With 
the  sixteenth  century  began  a  process  of  steady 
decline,  which  remained  unchecked  till  after  the 
end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  a  new  period 
of  industrial  prosperity  set  in.  In  the  course  of 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution  the  city  lost  its  inde- 
pendence, to  become  part  of  France,  and  on  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia. 
The  archbishopric  was  secularized  in  1801-03,  and 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  assigned  all  of  its  terri- 
tories to  Prussia.  A  new  archiepiscopal  see  was 
created  in  1824.  Consult:  Heldmann,  Drr  Koln- 
qnu  Hud  die  Civil  on  Kolti  (Halle,  1000>;  Paget. 
"Cologne,  the  Rome  of  the  Rhine."  in  116:  235, 
Temple  Har  (London,  isofl). 

COLOGNE,  Eat  de.   See  EATJ  de  Cologne. 

COLOGNE.  The  Three  Kingh  of.  The  three 
wise  men,  or  magi,  by  name  Melehior,  Kaspar, 
and  Balthazar,  who  followed  the  star  from  the 
East  to  where  it  rested  above  the  new-born  Jesus. 
Their  tames  are  said  to  have  Iwen  placed  in  Co- 
logne Cathedral,  and  their  skulls  were  exhibited 
there  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  Those 
who  touched  them  were  supposed  to  be  healed  of 
their  diseases.  The  names  of  the  three  kings  were 
»l-o  used  as  a  charm. 

••Yntbm-hol.v  Klnjw, 
Kaspjir.  M«-lclilor.  un<l  Bnltlintar. 
Pru.v  for  us  now.  and  In  th»>  hour  of  death," 

was  written  on  a  pa|>er  found  on  the  ImkIv  of  a 

dead  murderer  at  Chichester,  England,  in  1740. 

COLOGNE  YELLOW.  A  yellow  pigment 
made  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  lead  and 
calcium  nitrates  with  sodium  sulphate  and  potas- 
sium chromate.  It  is  essentially  a  chrome 
yellow  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  color  is  les- 
vetted  by  the  calcium  salt. 

COLOM'BA.  A  story  of  Corsica,  by  Prosper 
Mi'rimee  (1840).  It  is  considered  his  master- 
piece. 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERE,  ko'loN'ba'  do 
le'zAr'  (1708-1851).  A  French  physician,  born 
at  Vienne,  Department  of  Isfrre.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  defects  of  speech  and 
established  in  Paris  an  institute  for  the  correc- 
tion of  stuttering,  on  the  principle  of  rhythmic 
pronunciation.  His  best-known  work,  entitled. 
Traitr  de  tout  lr*  ricr*  fit  hi  jmrolr  ft  rn  par- 
ticuliiy  dit  bc'tiniemrnt  (1830).  pnssed  through 
several  editions.  In  recognition  of  his  fruitful 
services,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  awarded  him  a 
prize  of  50.000  francs. 

COLOMBES.  k.VlANb'.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Seine,  France,  suburban  to  Paris,  three 


miles  northwest  of  the  eity-walls.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  starch,  gelatin,  and  woolens;  there  are 
also  pelroleum-retinerics,  etc.  Population,  in 
1001,  23.001. 

COLOM'BIA  (so  called  in  honor  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus).  A  republic  in  South  America, 
occupying  the  northwest  comer  of  the  continent 
and  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Ven- 
ezuela on  the  north.  Venezuela  ami  Mrazil  on  the 
enst.  Ecuador  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  and 
Costa  Rica  on  the  west.  It  lies  l>etween  latitudes 
8"  S.  ami  12°  30'  N..  and  lietween  longitudes  07° 
30'  and  83"  W.  The  area  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  403,000  to  513.000  square  mile's.  It  is  the 
only  South  American  country  lwirdering  on  both 
oceans. 

Topography.  The  bulk  of  Colombia  may  be 
divided  into  two  physiographic  regions,  the  An- 
dean Cordilleras,  and  the  great  plains  or  llanos 
of  the  east.  The  highlandsof  Panama  and  Darien 
are  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  Andes. 
Entering  Colombia  from  Ecuador,  the  Cordilleras 
are  continued  in  a  general  northerly  direction 
by  three  diverging  ranges,  which  spread  out 
over  the  entire  western  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Western  Cordillera  constitutes  a 
long  mountain  ridge,  with  summits  10,000 
to  11,000  feet  in  altitude,  which  is  defined 
on  the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  River. 
In  the  northern  part  the  chain  is  tlanked  on  the 
west  by  the  Cordillera  del  Choco.  The  Central 
Cordillera,  the  cont  inuation  of  the  Eastern  Cordil- 
lera of  Ecuador,  contains  the  highest  peaks  in 
Colombia,  including  the  volcanoes  Huila,  Puraec. 
and  Tolima.  the  last  reaching  an  altitude  of 
over  18,000  feet.  The  Eastern  Cordillera,  sepa- 
rated from  the  central  range  by  the  Magdalena 
River,  attains  an  extreme  elevation  of  about 
1 0.0(H)  feet,  and  has  great  table  lands  that  ore 
the  most  thickly  populated  regions  in  the  Re- 
public. This  chain  divides  at  the  north,  the 
eastern  range  extending  into  Venezuela,  and  the 
western,  known  as  the  Sierra  de  Perijft,  running 
northward  and  merging  into  the  Sierra  Nevada 
de  Santa  Marta,  near  the  coast.  There  are  a 
number  of  high  passes,  among  which  is  the  famous 
lnca  or  Quindia  Pass,  across  the  Central  Cordil- 
lera, 11.500  feet.  The  llanos  east  of  the  Cordil- 
leras have  a  surface  tilted  toward  the  Atlantic. 
Here  there  are  great  stretches  of  nearly  level 
ground,  covered  w  ith  luxuriant  growths  of  grasse- 
in  the  north  and  heavily  forested  in  the  south. 

Colombia  has  a  coast  line  of  over  3000  miles, 
of  which  more  than  1000  miles  are  on  the 
Pacific.  The  shores  are  very  irregular  and  form 
a  numlier  of  good  harliors  lmth  on  the  west  and 
north.  Notwithstanding  the  mountainous  sur- 
face, the  region  almunds  in  long  navitrablc 
rivers.  The  Magdalena  traverses  the  country 
northward  through  almost  its  entire  length, 
and  receives  numerous  tributaries,  the  Cauca 
being  the  most  important.  The  Atrato  also  tlows 
north  not  far  from  the  west  coast  and  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Darien.  The  eastern  plain  In-longing  to 
the  basins  of  the  Orinoco  (which  forms  part  of 
the  eastern  lioundaryJ  and  the  Amazon  is  crossed 
by  many  long  rivers.  The  chief  affluents  of  the 
Orinoco  are  the  Guaviare  and  the  Meta :  of  the 
Amazon,  the  I'aupes,  and  the  Japurft  (or  Ca- 
quetA) . 

The  climate  is  of  extraordinary  variety.  In  the 
Cordilleras  it  is  moderate  in  the  upper  regions, 
but  very  hot  in  the  valleys.  Along  the  valley  of 
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the  Magdalena  the  thermometer  is  frequently 
above  MM)J.  The  llanos  have  an  exceedingly  hot 
climate,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  tempera- 
ture is  greatly  modi  tied  by  sea-breezes.  On  the 
table  lands  of  the  Cordilleras  the  mercury  ocea- 
Hionally  falls  as  low  a*  W.  In  the  mountainous 
parts  there  are  two  rainy  seasons:  on  the  coast, 
rains  occur  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Generally 
speaking,  the  country  is  healthful. 

Flora.  The  variety  of  climatic  conditions 
and  the  very  irregular  formation  of  the  surface 
naturally  produce  a  varied  flora.  In  the  lower 
regions  plant  life  is  purely  tropical  and  includes 
the  common  plants  of  South  America.  The  palms 
are  very  numerous,  and  include  the  lofty  wax- 
palm  ( ('t  rnrtflon  Andicula) .  Of  the  more  useful 
forest  trees  of  this  region  is  the  rubber  (Ccmlilloo 
clasticxi).  The  mountain  slopes  are  mostly  clothed 
with  thick  forests,  the  timber-line  being  alwve 
10.000  feet.  Cinchona- trees  of  several  species  are 
found  between  7000  and  0000  f<-ct  above  the  sea. 
and  the  aloe,  the  sarsaparilla,  and  other  medic- 
inal plants  grow  in  abundance.  Cacao,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  indigo  are  largely  cultivated. 

Fauna.  The  fauna  is  also  of  great  variety, 
and  includes  the  larger  South  American  mam- 
malian types,  such  as  the  jaguar,  puma,  tapir, 
ant-eater,  sloth,  several  species  of  monkey,  and 
one  or  more  species  of  red  deer  <  on  the  plateaus) . 
The  condor,  vulture,  numerous  toucana  and  par- 
rote,  and  a  variety  of  humming-birds  (some  of 
them  confined  to  the  snowy  regions  of  the  vol- 
canoes) are  n  part  of  the  rich  avifauna.  Serpents 
of  several  kinds  are  found  in  the  torrid  regions: 
the  venomous  forms  are  rarely  found  above  0000 
feet. 

Geology.  The  mountain  regions  here  have 
long  l>een  the  seat  of  great  volcanic  activity. 
The  chief  formations  in  the  central  range  are 
granite,  gneiss,  basalt,  and  eruptive  rocks,  while 
in  the  eastern  range  Cretaceous  formations  pre- 
dominate. The  geological  structure  of  the  West- 
ern Cordillera  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigat- 
ed. The  entire  portion  east  of  the  Cordilleras 
is  occupied  by  the  llanos — vast  treeless  plains 
having  an  altitude  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet, 
and  well  adapted  for  pasturing.  The  isthmus 
section  is  partly  hilly  and  partly  low  and 
swampy. 

Mineral  Renoukcen.  Colombia  is  very  rich 
in  minerals,  especially  in  precious  metals.  Gold 
is  found  mostly  in  alluvial  deposits  and  in  the 
streams.  During  the  Spanish  regime  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  gold-mines  constituted  the  chief 
revenue:  but  the  extracting  was  carried  on  by 
most  primitive  means.  Modern  methods  were 
introduced  only  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  though  the  principal  mines 
have  long  l>een  operated  by  English  companies. 
The  chief  centre  of  gold-mining  is  Antioqufa, 
which  yields  about  .$'200,000  per  annum.  The 
leading  silver-mines  are  in  Tolima  and  Cauca. 
The  annual  silver  output  of  the  country  amounts 
to  nearly  #4.000.000.  The  other  mineral  re- 
sources— iron,  copper,  platinum,  lead,  nnd  salt 
— are  little  developed.  Kmeralds  are  mined 
chiefly  in  the  Department  of  Santander.  the 
mines  of  Muzo  beins?  the  most  noteworthy.  Snlt- 
inining,  a  Government  monopoly,  is  carried  on 
chiefly  around  Xipnquirfi  nnd  Xemocfin,  where 
salt  is  found  both  in  rock  form  and  in  springs. 
Coal  exists  in  the  Eastern  Cordillera  and  in 
mnny  other  parts,  but  is  as  yet  scarcely  touched. 


Agriculture.  The  principal  industry  of 
Colombia  is  agriculture,  which  is  greatly  favored 
by  the  soil  and  climate,  but  is  carried  on  by 
primitive  methods.  Cultivation  is  confined 
mainly  to  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  western 
part.  These  sections  are  last  adapted  to  settle- 
ment by  European  immigrants,  on  account  of 
the  salubrious  climate.  In  the  hot  districts  the 
chief  plants  are  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  cacao,  etc. 
Tobacco,  and  especially  coffee,  are  largely  ex- 
ported. In  the  less  torrid  regions  the  agriculture 
i-j  more  European  in  character,  wheat,  corn,  and 
barley  l>eing  leading  crops.  The  banana-tree  is 
found  all  over  the  Republic,  and  the  fruit  is 
exported  in  large  quantities,  mostly  to  the 
United  States.  The  absence  of  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  and  the  sparsencss  of  popu- 
lation arc  such  hindrances  to  agriculture  that 
the  total  yield  of  the  food  crops  is  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  home  demand,  and  the  deficiency 
has  to  l>e  made  up  by  imports.  The  rubber-tree 
and  the  copaiba-tree  grow  wild  and  are  tapped 
but  not  cultivated.  The  uplands  are  the  home  of 
the  tolu,  well  known  for  its  balsam.  Cattle- 
raising  is  conducted  on  a  considerable  scale, 
especially  on  the  llanos.  In  1001  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  Republic  was  estimated  at  3.450.000. 
Both  cattle  and  hides  form  prominent  items  of 
export. 

Manufactures.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  insignificant.  The  Indians  make  pot- 
ter}-, cotton  fabrics,  and  straw  mattings,  as  well 
as  the  fatuous  'Panama'  hats.  The  sugar-mills 
iire  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  industry 
of  wood-carving  and  horn-carving,  once  well 
developed  among  the  aboriginal  population,  is 
gradually  dying  out.  The  distilling  of  liquor 
from  sugar  is  a  Government  monopoly. 

Transportation  ami  Communication.  Owing 
to  its  mountainous  surface.  Colombia  is  very  de- 
ficient in  roads.  Communication  is  mostly  main- 
tained by  means  of  narrow  paths  accessible  only 
to  pack-mules,  nnd  even  the  principal  roads  are 
usually  in  au  almost  impassable  condition.  The 
lnck  of  good  roads  is  partly  remedied  by  the 
navigable  waterways.  The  Magdalena  chiefly, 
and  the  Atrato,  Cauca,  and  a  number  of  minor 
streams,  are  utilized  for  transportation,  while 
through  the  river  Meta  communication  is  had 
with  the  Orinoco.  The  construction  of  railways 
in  the  Republic  has  Is-en  very  slow  and  irregular. 
There  were  in  1001  about  100  miles  in  operation. 
The  most  important  line  is  the  Panama-Colon 
(4S  miles),  owned  by  an  American  corporation. 
Other  lines  are  also  operated  by  American  com- 
panies. Some  are  managed  by  the  States  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Centra"!  Government.  These 
short  lines — ranging  from  25  to  100  miles  in 
length,  and  scattered  nil  over  the  country — have 
little  influence  on  the  general  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  Republic.  There  are  a  number  of 
new  lines  and  extensions  surveyed  and  projected, 
but  they  will  hardly  ls>  built  until  the  political 
conditions  liecome  more  stable.  There  are  nearly 
0000  miles  of  telegraph  line.  About  1000  vessel's 
of  1.300.000  tons  annually  enter  and  clear  the 
port*.  The  Republic  is  in  regular  communica- 
tion with  Europe  and  the  United  States  by 
means  of  ten  lines  of  mail  steamers. 

Commerce.    The  commerce  of  Colombia,  like 
its  industries,  is  hindered  by  lack  of  transporta- 
tion  facilities,   the  frequency  of  political  dis- 
turbances,  and   the   heavy  export    and  import 
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duties.  Chief  export.-*  are  coffee,  gold  bars  and 
du-t,  cattle,  hide*,  tobacco,  silver  ore  and  bars, 
i<kh1  articles,  etc.  Chief  imports  are  salt,  pe- 
u  oleum.  Hour,  cottons,  wine,  iron  and  steel 
wares,  drugs  and  chemicals.  From  1894  to  1898 
the  value  of  the  imports  fluctuated  from  10,711,- 
207  to  19,722,098  gold  pesos:  the  exports,  from 
15.088.400  to  19.157.7SK-  the  largest  total  vol- 
ume of  trade  being  in  1*97.  Owing  to  the  civil 
war,  the  only  trade  statistics  accessible  for  1899 
nnd  1 IHK)  are  those  for  the  port  of  Harranquilla. 
t)t  the  exports,  it  is  estimated  that  about  27  per 
cent,  in  value  go«-s  to  the  United  States;  25  per 
cent,  to  Ureal  Britain:  17  |»er  cent,  to  France; 
16  per  cent,  to  Germanv.  The  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Colombia  since  1800  has  been 
a*  follows:  the  average  for  the  decade  of  1800- 
70,  $83»i.000;  1870-80.  $0,1 10,800.  18S0-90.  $4,- 
03«U>00;  and  1890-1900.  $3,084,000.  The  com- 
mcrce  between  Colombia  and  the  other  South 
American  countries,  excepting  Venezuela,  is  in- 
significant. The  inland  trade,  owing  to  the  great 
varietv  in  the  products  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  Republic,  is  active,  and  carried  on  chiefly 
by  means  of  weekly  markets.  The  transit  trade 
through  the  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon,  east 
and  west,  is  considerable,  the  largest  item  repre- 
senting goods  bound  for  New  York. 

Govern  jik*t.  Colombia  has  practically  had 
a  republican  form  of  government  since  1819. 
The  present  Colombian  Constitution  (the  sev- 
enth since  1821)  dates  from  18H0.  and.  in  con- 
trast with  the  preceding  instruments,  which  rec- 
ognized the  sovereignty  of  the  constituent  States, 
it  provides  for  a  very  strong  centralization  of 
p<  iwer. 

Administration. — The  President,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  is  elected  indirectly  for  a 
period  of  six  yenrs.  and  is  assisted  by  six  min- 
isters, who  are  theoretically  responsible  to  the 
Senate.  There  is  a  State  Council  of  six  mem- 
bers. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  Con 
gn-ss.  consisting  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  In  the  former  each  of  the 
nine  departments  is  represented  by  three  Sen- 
ator*, elected  for  a  period  of  six  years:  while 
in  the  latter  (sixty-six  members)  the  depart- 
ments are  represented  at  the  rate  of  one  mem- 
ikt  (elected  for  four  years)  for  every  50.000 
inhabitants.  Both  Senators  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  elected  indirectly 
by  voters  restricted  by  an  educational  anil  prop 
erty  qualification.  The  departments,  except 
Tana  ma.  which  is  ruled  directly  by  the  National 
Government,  are  administered  by  governors  ap- 
|>ointed  by  the  President  and  removable  at  his 
pleasure.  *  The  departments  have  councils  elected 
by  the  people  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
for  every  25.000  inhabitants,  and  are  divided 
into  provinces  presided  over  by  prefects  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  For  the  administra- 
tion of  justi<-e,  then>  are  a  Supreme  Court  of 
seven  judges,  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  district  supreme 
courts,  nnd  provincial  courts.  Military  service 
is  obligatory  in  time  of  war.  while  in  time  of 
peace  the  army  is*  recruited  by  lot.  but  substi- 
tutes are  admitted.  The  size  of  the  army  in 
time  of  peace  is  regulated  bv  Congress,  and  was 
fixed  at  1000  in  1898. 

Finanrr. — The  finances  of  the  Republic  have 
always  l»een  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  pub- 
lic debt  has  constantly  increased.    The  consoli- 


dated and  floating  internal  obligations  amounted 
in  1890  to  11,359,074  pesos.  The  external  debt, 
held  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  amounted  in  1896, 
with  arrears,  to  £3,514.442  ($17,080,188).  By 
an  arrangement  with  the  bondholders  in  1897*. 
the  Government  was  able  to  cut  the  external 
debt  down  to  £2,700,000  ($13,122,000),  and  new 
Ismda  were  issued  to  that  amount  at  1  per 
cent,  interest,  the  rate  to  Is?  gradually  increased 
to  3  per  cent.  This  programme  was  satisfactorily 
carried  out  until  the  civil  troubles  of  1899.  By 
the  middle  of  1901  the  arrears  of  interest 
amounted  to  about  $500,000.  The  revenue  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  import  and  export 
duties,  and  from  mono|>olies  (salt,  liquors,  ci- 
gars, and  meat).  The  budget  is  estimated  for 
two  vears.  and  fluctuates  as  a  rule  from  30.000,- 

000  to  40.000.000  paper  |>e*os.  The  revenue  for 
1901-02  w  as  est  imntcd  at  about  29,000,000  paper 
pesos,  as  aga  inst  expenditures  of  over  40,000,000. 
The  departments  are  indejtendent  in  their  internal 
financial  affairs,  and  derive  their  revenues  chief- 
ly from  monopolies.  The  currency  of  the  coun- 
try consist*  of  depreciated  paper  pesos,  of  which 
there  arc  about  40.000.000  in  circulation.  In 
1894  a  provision  was  made  for  their  redemption 
by  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  but  the  scheme  proved 
unsuccessful  nnd  gold  is  at  a  high  premium. 

PoptLArioN.  No  census  of  the  population 
has  been  taken  since  1870,  when  the  inhabitants 
numbered  2.951,323.  According  to  an  official 
estimate  in  18S1.  the  number  was  3,878,000.  At 

1  he  close  of  the  century  it  was  supposed  to  ex- 
cced  4.000.000.  or  about  eight  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.  The  language  and  civilization  are 
Spanish;  the  assimilation  of  the  aborigines,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  the  more  secluded  parts 
of  the  country,  has  been  complete.  Capital, 
Bogota  (q.v.).  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  de- 
partments: 


Aiva.  Kourllxti 
BOMIS  Biles 

Population 
lsSl 

Alittoquto.  

31,311 

470,000 

Itoltcitr    

ztaio 

•_mo  mm 

■xt:.v,\ 

702,ooct 

357.4*13 

6 3 1,000 

79.H10 

•W.I.O0H 

HMO 

90,000 

31.S71 

m.ouo 

r..v, 

U.OfV) 

900,000 

ToUL  

504,773 

3.S7H.CO0 

Knri'ATION  axi»  Rklioiox.  Education  is  free, 
but  not  compulsory,  and  is  to  a  large  extent 
maintained  by  the  State.  Besides  the  university 
at  Bogota,  there  are  a  national  institute  for 
working  people,  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  nnd 
a  national  school  of  music.  The  secondary 
schools  nit'  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Altogether  there  were,  in  1897,  over 
2000  public  educational  institutions,  with  an 
attendance  of  nearly  150.000,  or  about  4  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  Religious  toleration 
and  free  speech  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which 
most  of  the  inhabitants  belong,  is  recognized  as 
the  national  Church. 

Histouy.  The  northern  coasts  of  Colombia 
were  visited  by  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  in  1499. 
Three  years  later  Columbus  explored  a  section 
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of  the  country,  and  attempted  to  found  the  first 
Spanish  colony  on  the  American  mainland.  Be- 
tween 1511  and  1517,  Balboa  and  Pedrarias  ex- 
plored and  settled  both  coasts  of  the  Isthmus. 
As  early  as  1515  Pizarro  and  Gaspar  de  Morales 
had  explored  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  south  as 
'Hiru,'  a  term  from  which  the  present  territory 
of  Peru  gets  its  name,  although  lying  consider- 
ably beyond  Pizarro's  'Biru.'  Between  1530 
and  15-10,  Ximenes  de  Quesada  conquered  the 
Chibehas,  or  Muyscas,  the  principal  nation,  and 
the  country  became  thoroughly  settled  as  a  de- 
pendency of  Spain.  It  was  known  as  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Granada  till  1718,  when  it  was 
made  a  viecroyalty.  In  common  with  the  other 
Spanish  possessions,  it  rose  in  revolt  in  1810, 
and  in  1810  l>ecame  independent,  joining  with 
Venezuela  (1819)  and  Ecuador  (1822)  to  form 
the  Republic  of  Colombia.  This  union  was  dis- 
solved in  1829-30,  and  Xew  Granada  was  founded 
as  a  separate  republic  in  1831.  After  several 
changes  in  the  Constitution  (in  1843,  1851.  and 
1853),  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1858. 
by  which  the  separate  'Provinces'  were  changed 
into  'States,'  associated  under  a  federal  govern- 
ment, known  as  'ConfederaciOn  Granadina,'  and 
similar  to  that  of  the  I'nited  States  of  North 
America.  The  States  were  made  self-governing  in 
all  internal  affairs.  In  1800  another  revolution 
broke  out,  and  for  more  than  two  years  the  coun- 
try was  devastated  by  civil  war.  Finally,  in 
1863,  the  nine  States  again  agreed  upon  a  Consti- 
tution, organizing  themselves  under  the  name  of 
I'nited  States  of  Colombia.  Another  revolu- 
tion, begun  in  1884,  was  terminated  in  1880  by 
the  promulgation  of  a  new  Constitution,  which 
transformed  the  loose  federal  union  into  a  strong- 
ly centralized  State.  A  relK'llion  in  1895  was 
promptly  suppressed.  In  1809  the  insurrection- 
ary elements  reappeared,  but  were  suppressed 
before  they  had  gathered  headway.  A  year  later 
there  was  a  more  formidable  outbreak,  with 
severe  fighting  at  Panama.  The  insurrection 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  a  general  feeling 
of  discontent  aroused  by  the  corrupt  conduct  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  which  was  then  in 
power.  In  August,  1900,  the  Vice-President, 
Marroquin,  made  himself  master  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  carried  on  an  energetic  campaign 
against  the  Liberals.  During  1901  it  was  sup- 
posed, with  good  reason,  that  the  rebels  were  re- 
ceiving aid  from  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  where 
the  Liberal  elements  were  in  power,  and  were 
aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Conservative 
Party  and  the  ultimaU  restoration  of  the  old 
Republic  of  Colombia,  embracing  the  present 
commonwealths  of  Colombia.  Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador.  Severe  fight  ing  occurred  around  Pana- 
ma in  1901  and  1902. 

Consult:  Perez,  fleoyrafia  penrral  fittica  y  poll- 
tica  de  los  Estados  I  nitios  de  Colombia  (Bogota, 
1SS0)  :  Velasco,  Xucra  ifeofirafia  dr  Colombia 
<  ib.  1892)  :  Child.  The  Sjianifth- American  Itc- 
publics  (New  York.  1891):  Nunez  and  .lalhay. 
La  rcpubliqur  de  Colombie:  Hcoaraphie,  his- 
toire,  organisation,  rtr.  (BniMela,  1893)  :  Regel, 
Kolumbicn  (Berlin.  1899):  Scruggs,  The  Colom- 
bian and  VeneZVcUln  Republics  (New  York. 
1900)  ;  Restrepo.  Hold  and  Silver  Mine*  of  Co- 
lombia (ib.  1880);  Wheeler.  The  Agricultural 
Condition  of  Colombia  (London.  1889*  :  Riithlis- 
lierger.  El  Dorado:  Reisr-  and  Kulturbilder  aus 
dun  siidamcril.anischcn  Columbien  (Berne,  1897). 


The  standard  work  on  the  history  of  Colombia 
is  Pereira.  Lcs  Etats-Vnis  dc  Colombia  (  Paris. 
1883).  There  are  numerous  narratives  of  events 
ot  the  war  against  Spain,  written  by  English 
officers  serving  with  the  Revolutionists,  of 
which  the  liest  are,  jierhaps:  Hall,  Present  State 
of  Colombia  ( London  1825),  and  the  anonymous 
Recollections  of  a  Service  in  Yenc;ucla  and  Co- 
lombia (Ixindon,  1828). 

COLOMBO,  W  lomlid.  The  capital  and  chief 
seaport  of  Ceylon,  situated  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  island,  on  a  rocky  headland,  in  latitude 
0°  54'  N.  and  longitude  79c  51'  E.  (Map:  India, 
C  7).  The  European  part  of  the  city  is  mag- 
nificently laid  out,  with  broad  avenues  shaded 
by  tropical  trees  and  lined  by  modern  buildings 
of  fine  architecture.  The  business  part  of  the 
European  city  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Dutch 
fort,  and  is  still  known  as  the  'Fort.'  Its  chief 
thoroughfare  is  yueen  Street,  on  which  are  situ- 
ated the  palace  of  the  Governor,  the  chief  mer- 
cantile houses  and  banks,  and  the  post-ofiice.  the 
finest  public  building  on  the  island.  The  resi- 
dential section  of  the  European  city  covers  an 
area  of  almut  20  square  miles.  The  part  nearest 
to  the  water  is  occupied  by  numerous  clubs, 
with  all  the  accessories  of  their  European  pro- 
totypes, such  as  golf-links,  cricket-grounds,  race- 
courses, etc.  Farther  inland  it  is  crossed  by 
beautiful  roads  bordered  with  bungalows  em- 
lHisoiued  in  luxuriant  gardens.  The  native  part 
of  the  city,  or  I'ettah,  is  dirty  and  crowded,  with 
crooked  and  narrow  streets,  always  thronged 
with  motley  crowds  of  different  types  and  na- 
tionalities. The  houses  are  without  doors  or 
windows,  and  the  passer-by  can  freely  observe 
the  private  life  of  the  natives.  Colombo  owes  its 
commercial  importance  chiefly  to  its  artificial 
breakwater,  one  of  the  largest  structures  of  its 
kind.  It  has  a  length  of  4000  feet,  and  shelter* 
a  water  area  of  500  acres.  Ik-gun  in  1875,  it  is 
still  uncompleted,  the  northern  arm  and  the 
graving  dock  still  lieing  in  pres-css  of  construc- 
tion. The  shipping  of  the  port  of  Colombo  is 
very  extensive,  amounting  to  about  3,500.000 
tons  annually.  Colombo  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant coaling-stations  for  British  and  foreign 
steamers  on  the  Australian  and  East  Asiatic 
routes.  Almost  all  the  staples  of  the  island  find 
their  outlet  through  Colombo,  which  is  also  the 
centre  of  cocanut.  tea.  and  several  other  inilus 
trie*.  It  iw conducted  with  Ka  ndv  and  Pointe-de- 
Gallc  by  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  United 
States  consulate! 

The  population  of  Colombo  in  1901  was  158,- 
093  (127,830  in  1S91>.  including  about  5000 
Europeans,  chiefly  Englishmen  and  descendants 
of  the  Dutch.  The  natives  are  mostly  artisans 
ami  laborers,  while  the  Europeans  are  either 
owners  of  large  plantations  or  merchants. 

The  early  name  of  Colombo.  Kalan-totta,  the 
'Kalany  ferry.'  derived  from  its  proximity  to 
the  rive-,  the  Moors  corrupted  into  Kalamhu. 
and  by  this  designation  it  was  dcscrilicd  about 
A.O.  1340  as  the  finest  city  of  Screndib.  At  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  in  1517.  Kalamhu 
had  merged  into  Kolamba.  *or  Colurnhu,  which 
they  henceforth  wrote  Colombo,  in  honor  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1050.  and  by  the  British  in  17!Ni. 
Consult  Cave,  Golden  Tips  (London.  1900). 

COL6N.  k.Vl.-.n'.  or  Aspinwaix.  A  town  in 
the  Department  of  Panama.  Colombia,  situated 
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on  the  Atlantic  shore  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
45)  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Panama 
I  Map:  Bolivia,  A  2).  It  is  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Isthmian  Railway,  and  of  the  pro- 
posed Panama  Canal,  and  has  a  deep  harbor 
(Navy  Bay),  which  is  exposed,  however,  to 
violent  windstorms  from  the  north.  Its  posi- 
tion, as  the  intermrdiary  }s>int  for  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  trade,  has  increased  its  importance 
at  the  expense  of  its  rival,  Panama.  Its  growth 
has  been  retarded  by  its  unhealthful  site,  though 
this  has  been  remedied  somewhat  by  drainage. 
The  town  received  the  mime  of  Aspinwall  from 
one  of  its  founders,  who  also  built  the  railway 
across  the  Isthmus ;  but  it  is  now  better  known 
as  Col6n,  in  honor  of  Columbus,  to  whom  a 
magnificent  statue  was  em-ted  in  1870.  Popu- 
lation, estimated,  3000. 

COLON  (Sp..  Columbus).  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Matanzas,  Cuba,  about  52  miles 
southeast  of  Matanzas,  connected  by  rail  with 
Havana.  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  and  other  im- 
portant cities.  It  is  the  centre  of  extensive 
sugar-refineries.    Population,  in  18»9,  7175. 

COT/ON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  k6\o*,  kolon).  The 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  that  extends  from 
the  cavum  (q.v.)  to  the  rectum,  which  is  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is 
divided  into  the  ascending,  the  transverse,  and 
descending  colon,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure.  See 
Alimentary  Canal. 

The  whole  length  of  the  colon,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  the  cat-urn  to  its  termination 
in  the  rectum,  is  rather  more  than  four  feet.  It 
is  retained  in  its  position  by  the  serous  mem- 
brane, which  envelops,  more  or  less,  all  the  in- 
testinal viscera,  and  is  termed  the  peritoneum 
(q.v.).  Its  structure  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  is 
described  in  the  article  DlOKSTTOIT,  Organs  ami 
Process  of;  but  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres, 
the  interior  of  the  colon  is  divided  into  sacculi, 
which  serve  to  retain  its  contents  for  u  lunger 
period  than  if  it  were  a  uniform  tube,  and  thus 
by  extracting  water  from  them,  to  reduce  them 
to  a  more  solid  consistence,  such  as  is  possessed 
by  normal  excrement.  It  is  also  devoid  of  villi, 
and  it  is  of  much  greater  size  than  the  small 
intestine.  In  some  animals,  as  in  the  horse  and 
sheep,  the  shape  of  the  fa-ces  is  completely 
molded  in  these  cells. 

COLON  BACIL'LUS.  or  BACILLUS  OOU 
Commi  xis.  A  microorganism  discovered  by 
Kscherich  in  1885,  and  since  demonstrated  to  be 
a  normal  inhabitant  of  the  intestinal  tract  in 
man  and  some  of  the  domestic  animals.  It  is  a 
short  bacillus  with  rounded  ends,  is  somewhat 
motile,  has  a  few  flagelhe,  and  does  not  form 
spores.  The  main  interest  which  attaches  to  this 
organism  at  present  is  due  to  its  close  resem- 
blance to  the  typhoid  bacillus,  with  which  it  is 
morphologically  identical,  but  from  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  biological  peculiari- 
ties. Some  investigations  made  within  the  last 
few  years  tend  to  show  that  this  bacillus,  while 
of  normal  occurrence  in  the  healthy  intestine, 
mav,  under  certain  conditions,  migrate  to  other 
organs  of  the  body,  and  there  be  associated  with 
pathological  pro»-esscs. 

COLONEL,  ker'nrl  (originally  coronet,  eoro- 
netl,   from    Sp.   coronet,   colonel.    It.  cotonelto. 


Fr.  colonel,  colonnel,  from  Sp.  coloncllo,  column 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  dim.  of  culonna,  col- 
umn, from  Lftt.  columnu,  column;  the  first  /  is 
changed  to  r  either  through  dissimilation,  or 
through  popular  confusion  with  Lat,  corona, 
crown).  A  military  title,  ranking  in  the  United 
States  Army  between  lieutenant-colonel  and 
brigadier-general.  The  command  appropriate  to 
the  grade  is  a  regiment.  In  Europe  the  title  has 
more  of  an  honorary  than  a  practical  value,  it 
being  in  most  instances  an  honorary  distinction 
bestowed  upon  royal  and  other  distinguished 
personages.  In  England,  the  custom  prior  to 
1888  was  to  give  the  appointment  of  colonel 
to  retired  general  officers  as  a  reward  for  long 
service.  Since  that  date  no  officer  can  obtain 
the  rank  except  us  a  brevet,  and  then  only  for 
distinguished  service,  or  on  such  appointments 
as  the  colonel  commanding  a  territorial  district 
depdt.    See  RANK  AND  COMMAND. 

COLONEL  CHABERT,  Le.  le  ko'lo'nel'  sha'- 
bar/.  A  story  by  Balzac  (1832),  the  talc  of  a 
soldier  of  the  Grand  Army,  who  comes  back 
from  a  German  hospital  to  find  his  wife  married 
to  another.  She  denies  his  identity,  and  he  suc- 
cumbs in  the  struggle  to  prove  his  legal  rights. 

COLONEL  JACK,  History  of.  A  novel  by 
Defoe  (1722).  Beginning  life  as  a  thief,  the 
hero  goes  to  Virginia,  and  finally  becomes  a  re- 
spectable planter  and  slave-owner. 

COLONIA,  ko-l.VnA-a  (Sp.,  colony).  The 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  same  name, 
Uruguay,  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  nearly  oppo- 
site Buenos  Ayres.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  dix'k*. 
and  a  dry  dock,  and  is  a  place  of  some  commerce, 
particularly  with  Buenos  Ayres  (Map:  Uruguay. 
F  10).  Population,  about  1500.  Colonia  was 
founded  by  the  Portuguese  about  1080  under  the 
named  Colonia  del  Sacramento.  Owing  to  its 
nearness  to  Buenos  Ayres,  it  gave  rise  to  many 
conflicts  for  its  possession  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  Portuguese.  In  the  course  of  one  of  these 
struggles  it  was  almost  totallv  destroved  in 
1777.  In  1800  the  English,  in  a  desperate  at 
tempt  to  secure  the  La  Plata  region,  captured 
Colonia  and  held  it  for  some  months. 

COLCNIA    AG'RIPPI'NA.     The  Roman 
name  of  Cologne  (q.v.). 

COLONIAL  CORPS.  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied specifically  to  colonial  troops  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  now  in  general  use  as  referring  to 
similar  troops  of  other  nations.  They  arc 
usually  raised  for  service  in  the  colony  to 
which  they  belong,  and  not  for  foreign  opera 
thins.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  use  made 
of  the  West  Indian  regiments  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  frequent  punitive  expeditions  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Colonial  corps  are  officered  en-  ' 
tirely  by  the  regular  army  officers  of  the  natior 
to  which  the  colony  is  subject.  English  colonial 
corps  are  the  British  Central  Africa  Rifles,  the 
West  African  regiments  (negroes),  the  Hon" 
Kong  Itcgimcnt.  and  Chinese  Regiment  fat  Wei 
hai-wei).  In  the  French  colony  of  Madagascar 
one-half  the  total  number  of  troops  are  colonia! 
corps,  natives  of  Madagascar.  The  Philippine 
Scouts  served  a  similar  purpose  in  the  United 
States  army. 

COLONIAL  DAME8  OF  AMERICA.  NA- 
TIONAL RaciETY  of.  A  women's  patriotic  so 
eiety,  organized   in   New   York   City   in  18!)0, 
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incorporated  in  1891,  and  1  nving  for  it*  pur- 
poses the  collection  of  manuscript .-,  tradition*, 
relics*,  and  mementos  of  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary limes,  and  the  commemoration  of  the  success 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Membership  in  the 
society  proceeds  by  invitation,  and  is  restricted 
to  women  who  are  directly  descended  from  some 
ancestor  of  distinction  who  came  to  reside  in  an 
American  colony  lie  fore  1770.  This  society  was 
the  first  organization  of  women  to  be  founded  fur 
patriotic  pur|H>»cs,  and  now  lias  chapters  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

COLONIAL  DAMES  OF  AMERICA,  Na- 
tional Society  ok  the.  A  women's  patriotic 
society,  organized  in  W  ilmington,  Del.,  in  18'.»2. 
It  is  composed  of  State  societies,  of  which  there 
u  one  in  each  of  the  thirteen  original  State*  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  together  with  asso- 
ciated societies  in  the  non-colonial  States  of 
California.  Illinois,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Ohio.  Colorado,  Maine,  Missouri,  W  isconsin,  Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana,  Kansas.  Indiana,  Alabama, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
Oregon,  nnd  Vermont.  The  objects  of  the  society 
are  the  collection  and  preservation  of  manu- 
scripts and  relics  of  Colonial  days:  the  restora- 
tion of  historic  buildings;  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  uiforniation  concerning  the  Colonies, 
and  the  stimulation  of  a  spirit  of  true  patriot- 
ism. Membership  in  the  society  is  limited  to 
women  who  are  especially  invited,  nnd  who  are 
descended  from  some  ancestor  of  worthy  life  who 
came  to  reside  in  an  American  colony  prior  to 
17."»0.  Much  valuable  historical  work  has  been 
accomplished  by  various  State  societies  in  lo- 
cating and  preserving  sites  by  means  of  tablets 
and  other  memorials.  The  total  nieml>ership  of 
the  society  is  about  5000. 

COLONIAL  EDUCATION.    St-  Em  cation, 

Colonial. 

COLONIAL  WARS,  SOCIETY  of.  A  patri- 
otic society,  organized  in  New  York  City  in 
18!».1.  It  consists  of  a  general  society  made 
up  of  general  officers  and  of  delegates  from 
the  various  State  societies  as  follows,  in  the 
order  of  their  institution:  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania. Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey.  Virginia.  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont.  Illinois.  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Nebraska.  Minnesota,  Kentucky.  California, 
Colorado,  Iowa.  Georgia.  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Delaware.  Khode  Island.  Washington,  and  Maine. 
The  various  State  societies  have,  for  their  gen- 
eral object,  to  jhtim'1  nate  the  memory  of  Colonial 
events,  and  of  the  men  who,  in  military,  naval, 
and  civil  positions  of  high  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, by  their  nets  of  counsel  assisted  in  the 
establishment,  defense,  and  preservation  of  the 
American  Colonies.  With  this  end  in  view,  they 
seek  to  collect  and  preserve  records  of  every  kind 
relating  to  the  Colonial  period  of  American  his- 
tory and  to  inspire  in  their  members  the  fra- 
ternal and  patriotic  spirit  of  those  who  made 
American  freedom  and  unity  possible.  They 
admit  to  membership  male  descendants  of  those 
who  assisted  in  the  establishment,  defense,  and 
preservation  of  the  American  Colonies.  The 
publications  of  the  general  society  include  gen- 
eral registers  and  historical  papers  and  registers 
by  the  various  local  societies.  The  general  so- 
ciety has  caused  the  erection  of  a  monument  at 
Louiflburjr,  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  memorial 


tablets  have  been  placed  by  the  New  York  so- 
ciety on  the  sites  of  Fort  Oswego  and  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga.    The  membership  is  about  4000. 

COLONIES,  Theory  of,  m  Gkoukjy.  See 
Paixontoi.ooy. 

COLONIZATION  SOCIETY,  The  National, 
ok  Amkkua.  An  association  organized  in  1810, 
by  Robert  Finlcy  (q.v.),  "to  promote  a  plan  for 
colonizing  (with  their  consent)  the  free  people 
of  color  residing  iu  our  country,  in  Africa,  or 
such  other  place  as  Congress  may  deem  most 
expedient."  Branches  were  established  through- 
out the  country  and  an  active  propaganda  was 
conducted  in  almost  every  State,  the  official 
agents  of  the  society  speaking  frequently  in 
public  and  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  the  vari- 
ous State  legislatures.  The  first  colonists  were 
sent  out  to  Sherbro  Island,  Africa,  in  1820;  and 
two  years  later  Liberia  was  founded.  Bushrod 
Washington.  Charles  Carroll,  James  Madison. 
Henry  Clay,  and  .1.  II.  B.  Latrobe  served  suc- 
cessively an  presidents  of  the  society,  while  such 
men  as  Bishop  Hopkins,  Rufus  King,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  Benjamin  l.undy,  Gcrrit  Smith,  and  James 
(J.  Birney  were  at  one  time  zealous  members. 
After  about  IH.'U,  however,  when  the  movement 
for  abolition  may  Im»  said  to  have  first  attracted 
general  attention,  the  inadequacy  and  imprac- 
ticability of  the  society's  aims  became  increasing- 
ly apparent,  and  many  of  it-s  more  influential 
members  withdrew  their  support.  Its  persistent 
refusal  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  slavery, 
moreover,  nnd  its  apparent  encouragement  of  the 
racial  prejudices  of  the  whites  against  the  blacks 
alienated  many  others  who,  though  strongly 
opposing  the  radicalism  of  Garrison,  believed  in 
a  policy  of  gradual  abolition,  and  had  faith  in 
the  negro's  capacity  for  improvement.  The  gen- 
eral idea  of  colonization  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  in 
1770.  Consult:  W'ilson.  History  of  the  Jtise  and 
Fall  of  the  Slave  I'mrrr  in  America,  vol.  i.  (Bos- 
ton. 187"))  :  and  Alexander.  A  History  of  Coloni- 
zation on  the  IFeefera  Coast  of  Africa  (Phila- 
delphia. 1840). 

The  shortcomings  of  the  society's  aims,  judged 
from  an  abolitionist  standpoint,  are  admirably 
set  forth  in  Garrison.  Thoughts  on  Colonization 
(Boston,  1832)  ;  Birney.  Letter  on  Colonization 
(New  York,  18.'U)  :  and  Jay,  An  Inguiry  into 
the  Character  and  Tindenei/  of  the  American 
Colonisation  and  AntiSlareru  Societies  ( New- 
York.  18:i4). 

COLON'NA.  A  celebrated  Italian  family, 
prominent  in  the  history  of  Borne  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  sixteenth.  They  were 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Orsini  (q.v.),  nnd  their 
numerous  strongholds  around  Borne  made  them 
at  all  times  formidable  enemies  to  the  Papacy, 
anil  on  occasion  its  masters.  To  Rome,  the  Co- 
lonnas  gave  a  pope,  thirty  cnrdinals,  and  a  great 
number  of  senators  nnd  military  commanders. 
The  name  of  the  family  was  probably  derived 
from  Colonna.  a  small  settlement  near  the  fort- 
ress of  Palest rina.  and  Pietro  of  the  Column, 
lord  of  Palestrina  in  1100,  is  commonly  rejjarded 
as  the  ancestor  of  all  the  princely  branches  of 
Colonna.  comprising  at  present  the  houses  of 
Colonnn-Paliano.  Colonna  di  Sciarra,  and  Colon- 
na-Stigliano. — Kr;ii>o  Coi.onna  was  horn  at  Rome 
about  1247.  He  entered  the  Augustine  Order  and 
pursued  the  study  of  theology  at  Paris,  where  hr 
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was  preceptor  to  Philip  the  Fair.    He  became 
general  of  the  Order  in  1*292,  and  in  1290  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Bourses.    He  was  the  author 
of    a   political    treatise  entitled   Dc  licpimine 
fnncipum,  dedicated  to  Philip  the  Fair,  ami 
noteworthy  for  its*  systematic  treatment  of  the 
art  of  war.    He  died  in  Avignon  in  1310  and  was 
Imricd  at  Paris.    Of  his  works,  which  are  marked 
by  a  good  deal  of  dull  erudition,  part  have  re- 
mained unpublished. — I.anlmjlfo  Colonna  was  a 
ranon  of  Chartres  in  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  There  are  attributed  to  him  a 
manual  of  history  from  the  creation  to  the  ponti 
m-nte  of  .John  XXII.,  a  history  of  the  Popes,  and 
a  Latin  work,  Tic  Statu  ft  Uutatione  Romani  Im- 
perii.— Sciarra  Colonna  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Pope  Boniface  VI 11.    War  broke  out  between  the 
two  in  1207  over  the  possession  of  Palestrina. 
Seiarra  was  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  all 
his  honors,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Palestrina 
hy  the  Papal  forces  in  1298  was  compelled  to  llec 
to  France.    He  gained  the  favor  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  and.   returning  in   the  company   of  the 
French  Chancellor  Nogaret  in  1303,  resumed  hos- 
tilities with  the  Pope,  and  on  September  7th  took 
the  aged  pontilT  prisoner  at  Anagni.    (See  Boni- 
face VI II.).     He  became  Senator  of  Home  in 
1313.    He  embraced  the  cause  of  I»uis  the  Bava- 
rian, whom  he  crowned  Emperor  in  Saint  Peter's 
in  1328.  but  on  the  latter'*  departure  was  forced 
to  flee  from  Rome.    He  died  in  exile  in  13211. — 
Stefano  Colonna,  brother  of  Sciana,  was  made 
Governor  of  Bologna  in  1289.    Involved  in  the 
struggle  against  Boniface  VIII.,  he  fled  to  France 
at  about  the  same  time  as  his  brother.    He  re- 
turned after  the  death  of  Boniface  and  assumed 
a  leading  part  in  Roman  politics,  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  Rienzi  tq.v. ) ,  who  drove  him  from  the 
city  in  1347.    Stefano  was  a  friend  of  Petrarch, 
who  speaks  of  him  in  the  Trionfo  della  fama  and 
in  his  sonnets. — Giovanni  Colon n a  led  an  in- 
surrection against  Boniface  IX.  in  1404,  and  after 
the  election  of  Innocence  VII.  joined  forces  with 
Ladislaus  of  Naples,  driving  the  Pope  from  the 
city  in  1413.   He  was  killed  in  1417  — Ottone  or 
Odoone  Colon  n a  was  Pope  from  1417  to  1431. 
See    Martin    V. — Fabrizio    Colonna  joined 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  in  the  invasion  of  Naples 
in  1494.  but  soon  went  over  to  the  enemv  and 
was  made  Grand  Constable  of  Naples.    He  de- 
fended Capua  against  the  forces  of  Louis  XII.  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Gariglinno  ( 1503). 
In  the  Holy  League  against  France  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  Papal  forces,  and,  with  his  Span- 
ish  allies,   was   defeated   by   Gaston   de  Foix 
at  Ravenna  in  1512.    He  died*  in  1520.    His  mili- 
tary talents  are  lauded  by  Machiavelli  in  his  .4rre 
dcl'la  guerra  and  by  Ariosto  in  the  Orlando.  His 
daughter  was  Vittoria  Colonna.    (See  Colonna, 
Vittoria.) — Pomitco  Cou'NNA.  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  his  time,  fought,  under  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova  against  the  French.     In  1513  he  de- 
feated the  Venetian  General  Alviano  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Vieenza.    He  took  Milan  from  the 
French  in  1521,  and  in  the  following  year  gained 
the  victory  of  La  Bicocca  over  Marshal  Ijiutrec, 
and  captured  Genoa.     In   1523  he  held  Milan 
against  the  French,  but  was  struck  down  by  dis- 
ease, and  died  toward  the  end  of  the  year  of  fast 
living. — Another  Pompeo  fought  in  the  wars  of 
the   great   Cordova,   distinguishing   himself  at 
Cerignola  (1502)  and  the  Oarigliano  (1503).  He 
entered  the  Church  after  the  death  of  Alexander 


VI.,  and  in  1517  was  made  Cardinal,  lie  took 
an  especially  active  pnrt  in  political  affairs  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  whose  enemy 
he  was.  He  was  made  Viceroy  of  Naples  in  1530, 
and  died  suddenly  June  23,  1532. — Ascanio  Co- 
lonna, the  son  of  Fabrizio,  shared  the  family 
hatred  for  Clement  VII.  With  the  support  of 
the  Spaniards  he  stormed  Rome  Septemlior  20. 
1520,  and  sacked  Saint  Peter's  and  the  Vatican. 
Entering  the  service  of  Charles  V.  he  was  made 
Grand  Constable  of  Naples,  but  toward  the  end 
of  his  life  fell  into  disgrace.  He  died  in  prison 
in  1557  — Marc  Antonio  Colonna  was  exiled 
from  Rome  by  Pius  IV.  and  entered  the  military 
service  of  Spain,  whose  forces  he  successfully 
commanded  against  the  Papal  States  in  1550. 
He  was  thereupon  recalled  and  commanded  the 
Papal  galleys  in  the  battle  of  I^epanto,  October 
7,  1571.  He  was  made  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  died 
in  1584. — Fabio  Colonna.  born  at  Naples  in 
1507.  was  a  botanist  of  some  eminence.  He  was 
the  author  of  Storia  naturalc  del  Mennico,  a 
work  based  on  that  of  Hernandez.  He  died  in 
1051.  Consult:  Ciroeeo,  Vite  dc  alcuni  cartlinalc 
dc  ca*a  Colonna  (Foligno,  1035)  ;  Agostino.  Sto- 
ria  dc  rasa  Colonna  (Foligno,  1008)  ;  Coppi.  Mr- 
niorie  Colonncsi  (Home,  1855)  ;  Gregorovius.  7" Ac 
History  of  the  City  of  Home  in  the  Middle  Agra 
(London,  1895- 1900). 

COLONNA,  Giovanni  Paolo  (1040-95).  An 
eminent  Italian  composer.  He  was  a  pupil,  in 
Rome,  of  Carissimi,  Benevoli,  and  Abbatini,  be- 
came chapel-master  of  San  Petronio  in  Bologna, 
and  was  repeatedly  president  of  the  Accademia 
Filarinonica  there.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Church  composers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  is  remembered  as  the  head  of  the 
Bolognese  School,  which  produced  many  famous 
musicians.  Hia  best  works  for  the  Church,  in- 
cluding masses,  [  -alms,  litanies,  motets,  etc.. 
for  from  three  to  eight  voices,  were  published 
in  twelve  collections  (1681-94).  He  also  pro- 
duced the  oratorio  La  profezia  d'Eliaco  (1688), 
and  an  opera  Amilaire  (1693). 

COLONNA,  Vittoria  (1490-1547).  An  Ital- 
ian poet.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Fabri/.io 
Colonna,  the  Grand  Constable;  of  Naples,  and  was 
born  in  the  Castle  of  Marino  near  Rome.  Her 
youth  was  passed  among  the  greatest  literary 
spirits  of  Italy,  and  from  them  she  gathered 
a  love  of  learning,  and  in  that  atmosphere  com- 
posed her  first  poems.  At  seventeen  she  married 
Francesco  Ferrante  d'Avalos,  Marquis  of  Pes- 
cara,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  since 
childhood.  He  became  a  favorite  general  of 
Charles  V.,  and  her  verses  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  from  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia  (1525).  are  coneenn-d  with  his 
repeated  absences,  and  finally  with  her  grief  at 
his  loss.  The  beginning  of  her  friendship  with 
Michelangelo  probably  came  al»out  this  time; 
certainly  it  was  not  until  her  widowhood  that 
their  relations  became  such  as  to  have  immortal- 
ized her  in  Angelo's  unpolished,  powerful  son- 
nets. Just  what  the  relationship  was  is  a 
debated  question.  Only  a  few  of  her  letters  to 
him  remain,  and  those  are  never  lover  like. 
"Magnificent  master."  she  calls  him  in  one  of 
them,  and  in  another,  thanking  him  for  a  picture 
of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  she  says:  "I  re- 
joice greatly  that  the  angel  on  the  right  is  so 
beautiful,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
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in  Mime  way  a  promise  that  Saint  Michael  will 
on  the  last  day  place  you,  Michelangelo,  on  the 
right  hand  of  Our  Lord,"  Such  is  the  strain  in 
which  they  are  couched.  She  spent  nhout  ten 
years  in  Naples  and  Ischia.  often  visiting  Koine, 
where  she  constantly  saw  the  sculptor.  In  1541 
she  went  to  Orvieto,  mid  fhcn  to  Viterbo.  Dur- 
ing her  last  visit  to  Home  she  was  taken  ill.  ami 
died  in  the  Colonna  Palace.  Heginald  Pole,  the 
tardinals  Contarini  and  Benibo,  and  Castiglione 
and  Bernardo  Tasso,  wen-  among  her  friends,  and 
Diaries  V.  came  to  visit  her.  Her  influence  was 
felt  throughout  the  llrst  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  she  is  better  n-mcmlicrcd  for  a  kind 
of  grace,  she  gave  that  brilliant  but  brutal  and 
coarse  age.  than  for  the  quality  of  her  poetry. 
The  second  series  of  her  poem*,  known  as  the 
Rime  Spirit uali,  is  lietter  than  the  earlier  one: 
all  of  tlinii  have  Urn  collected  under  the 
title  Rime  delta  dirina  \ittoria  Colonna,  and 
published  a  iuhiiIht  of  limes.  The  liest  edition 
is  that  by  Krcolc  Yisconti  (1810).  Her  letters 
have  also  been  collected  as  Let  tore  inedile  ed 
allri  dociimeiiti  relaliri  ai  Colonncsi  (1875); 
Alctine  littcrc  inedile  (1884);  and  Cartcagio 
(1888).  Consult:  Saltini,  Rime  »•  letlerv  di 
I  illoria  Colonna  (Florence,  1800 >;  Keumont. 
I  il  loria  Colonna:  l.eben.  Ifichtcn,  lilauben  im 
Kirh^ehnlen  .lahrhumlcrt  (Freiburg,  1881)  ;  Law- 
ley,  Yilloria  Colonna:  .1  Study  with  Transla- 
tions (London.  18810;  Uoseoe,  1  illoria  Colonna: 
Her  Life  and  Poems  (London,  18118). 

COLONNA,  CAPE.   See  Cape  Colonna. 

COL  ONNADE'  (  Fr..  from  It.  eolonnato,  row 
of  columns,  from  entonna,  Lat.  eolumna,  col- 
umn). The  name  given  to  a  scries  of  columns 
placed  at  certain  regular  intervals  in  a  row. 
according  to  the  style  and  order  of  architecture 
employed.  The  term  includes  not  merely  the 
columns,  but  their  substructure,  which  must 
be  a  straight  architrave.  Where  a  row  of  col 
iimns  similarly  arranged  supports  a  series  of 
arches  it  is  called  an  arcade  (q.v.). 

COLON'NA  PALACE.  The  palace  of  the 
Colonna  family  at  Rome.  It  contains  an  impor- 
tant gallery  of  pictures,  and  has  a  beautiful  gar- 
den containing  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Constan- 
tine,  which  occupied  the  site. 

COLONNE,  ko'loti'.  .Trt.ES  .Tt  i>e.  called  Kn- 
ot arii  (1838 — ).  A  French  orchestra  leader 
and  violinist.  iMim  at  Bordeaux.  He  was  a 
pupil,  while  at  the  Conservatory  in  Paris,  of 
Sauzai,  Elwart.  and  Ambroise  Thomas.  After 
taking  the  prize  in  harmony,  and  the  first  prix 
de  riolon  at  the  Conservatory.  M.  Colonne  be- 
INUne  first  violin  at  the  opera  house,  but  gave 
that  up  in  order  to  establish  a  scries  nf  Sunday 
concerts  at  the  Odeon.  known  later  as  the  Asso- 
ci<ltion  ArtistiqOe.  He  gave  Paris  its  lirst 
hearing  of  works  by  Tsehaikowsky,  Oreig, 
Wagner,  and  Baff,  but  his  chief  claim  to  dis- 
tinction is  that  he  forced  the  French  public  to 
do  justice  to  the  genius  nf  Berlioz. 

COLONNE  DE  LA  GRANDE  ARMEE,  dc 
la  gr»iN  dilr'nuV.  A  Doric  column  near  Boulogne. 
France,  commemorating  Napoleon's  project  of 
invading  Rutland  and  founding  a  republic  there. 
It  is  1 7 "2  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  »tatue  of  Napoleon.  It  was  begun  in 
IS04.  but  was  not  finished  until  1841. 

COL'ONNETTE'  (Fr.,  dim.  of  cofonnr. 
column).    In  architect u re.  a  small  column  used 


more  for  decorative  than  constructive  purposes. 
It  is  seldom  found  in  ancient  monuments,  beintr 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
facade*  anil  apses  of  Tuscan  churches  (  I'isu. 
l.ucca),  and  the  interior  galleries  of  French 
(■'otitic  cathedrals,  show  how  rich  an  effect  can 
lie  obtained  by  long  lines  of  such  colonettes,  con- 
nected by  arches  and  either  free-standing  or 
placed  against  a  wall. 

COL'ONSAY.  One  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  off  the  southwest 
mainland  of  Argyllshire,  in  the  Firth  of  Iconic, 
between  the  isles  of  Islay  and  Mull,  with  the 
small  isle  of  Oronsay.  of  the  southern  end,  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  sound,  dry  at  low  water 
i  Map:  Scotland.  B  3).  Colonsay  and  Oronsay 
arc  together  12  miles  long  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  and  one  to  three  miles  broad.  The 
surface  is  irregular,  and  composed  of  mica-slate. 
Half  the  surface  is  cultivated.  Next  to  lona. 
Colonsay  contains  the  most  extensive  remains  of 
religious  edifices  in  the  Western  Isles.  On  Oron- 
say stands  a  large  stone  cross  and  the  ruin-  of 
a  monastery  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Population.  500. 

COLONY  ( I.at.  eolonia,  from  eolonux,  a  hus- 
bandman, colonist,  from  col  ere,  to  till).    In  its 
projM-r  sense,  colony  denotes  a  body  of  immi- 
grants, living  in  a  foreign  land,  under  the  laws 
and  protection  of  the  mother  country:  but  the 
term  has  been  used  loosely  to  describe  all  classes 
of  distant  territories  dependent  in  any  form  on 
a  ruling  power,  from  mere  military  posts  like 
Gibraltar  or  Port  Arthur  to  practically  autono- 
mous States  like  Canada  or  Australia.  The 
Creeks  were  preeminently  a  colonizing  people. 
They  established  communities  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Thrace  ami  the  Crimea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  in  Caul.    Marseilles  was 
a  Creek  town,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Phoca-a   about   six  centuries  liefore  the  Chris- 
tian  Kra.     The  first   great  colonization  move- 
ment   of    the    Creeks    followed    as    a  cons'- 
quence  of  the  so-called  Dorian  migration,  when 
the  conquered  peoples  were  driven  from  their 
lands  and  compelled  to  find  new  homes.    The  sec- 
ond movement,  which  took  place  in  the  period 
between  the  eighth  and  the  sixth  centuries  n.c. 
was  due  to  political  disturbances  at  home,  the 
necessity  of  drawing  off  the  surplus  of  popula- 
tion,  aiid    military   and    commercial  interests. 
When  it  had   been  determined   to  send  rait  a 
colon v,  the  oracle  v.as  consulted  and  a  leader, 
called  oikist,  oUurrfa,  was  duly  appointed;  fire 
was   taken    from    the   sucrcd    tire   that  burned 
in  the  Prytaneum,  and  the  new  society,  though 
politically    independent,    patterned    itself  after 
the    mother   city.     The    relation    between  the 
two  communities  was  one  of  mutual  affection 
only:    but.    if   the   new   colony    undertook  it 
self  to  found  a  colonv.  it  went,  througli  cus- 
tom, for  its  aikist  to  the  mother  city.  Differ- 
ing   from    the   colony   as   thus   described,  was 
the  elcrurhu   I  fX^poeirfa.  allotment  or  apportion- 
ment, from  n\r/poi,  lot.  andfx"*.  have)  ,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  remained  in  close  connect  ion  with  the 
mother  city  and  did  not  form  an  independent 
community.    The  Athenian  cleruchies.  the  only 
ones  of  which  we  have  any  detailed  knowledge. 
,M,ssessed  a  certain  measure  of  autonomy,  but 
only  in  intemal  affairs.    The  citizens  were  still 
citizens  of  Athens,  with  the  rights  and  duties  of 
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•  hp  position.  In  the  case  of  a  cleruchy,  the  con- 
quered territory  was  divided  into  parcel*  and 
Maimed  to  the  poorer  citizens  by  lot.  The 
original  inhabitants,  though,  according  to  eir 
cumstanccs.  differently  treated,  were  generally 
made  de|iendents  of  the  settlers.  The  first  Athe- 
nian cleruchy  was  sent  to  the  land  of  Chalcis  in 
Kuhu-a.  about  u.c.  .>0(i. 

It  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  organizing 
genius  of  the  Romans  to  develop  the  colony  to 
its  most  perfect  form.  It  was  a  principle  of 
Roman  policy  that  not  only  every  conquered 
territory,  hut  every  district  where  Roman  citi- 
zens settled,  should  lie  an  integral  part  of  the 
Kmpire.  The  rolonia  was  one  of  the  municipal 
institutions  of  the  Kmpire,  having  its  own  gov- 
erning corporation  dependent  on  Rome.  There 
were  various  grades  of  colonies — Mime  where 
there  wan  the  high  privilege  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, ami  others  where  the  citizenship  was  of  a 
humliler  grade.  Corresponding  with  the  con- 
suls in  Rome,  there  were  municipal  officers  in 
the  colonics  [tiuumriri,  t/uatuurriri) ,  in  whom 
were  preserved,  after  the  Kmpire  was  formed, 
the  old  republican  institutions.  The  Romans 
appointed  men  of  very  high  rank  to  the  govern- 
ment of  their  provinces  or  colonies — men  who 
had  held  such  offices  as  the  consulship  or  pretor- 
ship  at  home.  It  was  a  feature  of  the  Roman 
system  to  limit  their  period  of  government,  lest 
they  should  liecome  indc[>cmleni  of  the  Kmpire 
and  establish  separate  States. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  centuries  passed  be- 
fore colonization  recommenced;  for  the  various 
trilies  who  broke  into  the  Kmpire  were  not  con- 
nected with  any  parent  State,  and  the  N'ormans 
who  spread  themselves  over  Kurope  at  a  later 
period  were  utterly  unconnected,  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  settled,  with  the  government  of 
the  northern  States  whence  they  migrated. 
When  Vetllee  and  Genoa  were  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  they  sought  to  advance  their  Com- 
mercial interest*  by  the  establishment  of  colo- 
nic!* in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Black  Sea. 
At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  became  the  great  colonizing  na- 
tions of  Kurope.  Portugal  was  first  in  the  field, 
establishing  settlements  nlong  the  western  coast, 
of  Africa  in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the 
founding  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Bartholo- 
mcu  Dias  in  1487,  which  was  followed  ten  years 
later  by  the  voyage  of  Yaseo  da  (in ma,  she  ex- 
tended her  settlements  along  the  eastern  coast 
ami  into  India,  tinnlly  penetrating  to  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  The  Kni|icror  Charles  V..  who 
ruled  Spain  when  at  the  height  of  her  jtower, 
aimed  not  only  at  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Kmpire  in  Kurope,  but  at  the  creation  of  a  new 
empire  in  America.  Neither  Spain  nor  Portu- 
gal followed  the  policy  of  developing  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  regions  which  they  oc- 
cupied, bii)  merely  used  the  colonies  ns  a  basis 
of  profitable  trade  with  the  home  country  and 
as  an  asylum  for  high  salaried  officials.  Portu- 
gal established  mere  trailing  factories.  The 
Spanish  colonies  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
mining.  They  were  governed  by  an  official  hier- 
archy. Under  the  general  direction  of  an  execu- 
tive department  in  Spain.  The  other  govern- 
ments of  Kurope — Great  Britain,  Krancc,  Hol- 
land, nnd  the  minor  States — subsequently  colo- 
nized in  America,  the  Kast  Indies,  and  Africa. 


The  earlier  British  colonies  arose  in  the  re- 
verse order  to  those  of  Spain — the  colonists  went 
first,  the  dignitaries  followed.  This  was  es|»e- 
eially  true  of  the  New  Kngland  colonies.  Be- 
fore 1  (!.'«)  the  British  race  had  gained  a  firm 
foothold  in  America.  The  settlers  were  organ- 
ized as  privileged  companies  with  royal  letters 
patent,  which  in  practice  made  them  virtually 
indc|>cndent  of  the  (Jovtromcnt  at  home;  and 
as  they  were,  for  the  mod  part,  dissenters  seek- 
ing a  place  of  refuge  from  what  they  considered 
the  grievances  of  the  Kstablished  Church  ami 
Lhc  Government,  they  took  care  not  to  convey  the 
grievance  with  them.  The  northern  colonists, 
indeed,  acted  ns  if  they  were  a  sort  of  private 
corporation.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain  toward 
her  American  colonies  was  the  result  of  the  ac- 
cepted economic  philosophy  of  the  times  (see 
Political  Kconomy).  according  to  which  it  was 
thought  that  the  trade  with  colonies  must  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  home  country.  The  idea 
was  that  the  colonies  -dumb!  supply  raw  mate- 
rials to  the  mother  country,  and  in  return  should 
purchase  from  the  latter  it*  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Shipping  was  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
home  country.  This  policy  was  no  more  char- 
acteristic of  Kngland  than  of  other  Kuropean 
States,  ami  the  reason  why  it  encountered  such 
vigorous  opposition  in  the  Anglo- American  colo- 
nies was  that  the  latter  were  settled  by  men 
who  deliberately  planned  to  establish  homes  in 
the  New  World,  whereas  those  who  made  up  the 
colonies  of  Spain,  Portugal,  or  France  were  sick- 
ing weolth  and  prestige  with  which  to  reestab- 
lish their  jiosition  in  Kurope. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  Great  Britain 
rose  to  a  foremost  position  among  colonial  jmiw- 
crs,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  she  firmly  es- 
tablished her  primacy.  Rich  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies — u  loss  which 
for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of 
her  empire — was  found  in  the  vast  realm  built 
up  in  India  and  in  the  nourishing  colonics  of 
Canada  and  Australia.  In  Africa,  which  became 
the  principal  scene  of  colonial  activity  for  the 
Kuropean  powers  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Great  Britain  holds  possession 
of  Cnpc  Colony  and  the  former  Boer  republics, 
and  of  immense  tracts  of  territory  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Africa.  Coupled  with  her  pre- 
dominance in  Kgypt.  this  would  seem  to  assure 
to  Kngland  a  splendid  colonial  development  in 
the  Dark  Continent.  Spain's  colonial  empire 
attnimnl  its  fullest  development  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  declined  in  the  eighteenth,  and 
disappeared  in  the  nineteenth.  The  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1  "(!.'$,  deprived  France  of  her  posses* 
sions  in  America,  and  put  a  quietus  on  French 
colon izat ion.  Algeria  excepted,  for  more  than 
>>ne  hundred  years,  until  the  statesmen  of  the 
Third  Republic  initiated  a  new  policy  of  ex- 
pansion in  Africa  and  the  Far  Kast.  The  Dutch 
establishments  in  the  Kast  were  founded  in  great 
part  U|hiu  the  ruins  of  the  colonial  power  of 
Portugal.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution- 
ary wars.  Holland  was  shorn  of  some  of  her 
possessions  f Ceylon.  Cape  Colony),  which  went 
to  increase  the  colonial  domain  of  Britain.  The 
annals  of  Dutch  dominion  in  the  Kast  Indies 
have  until  recent  times  lieen  the  history  of  a 
nation  seeking  to  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of 
downtrodden  peoples.  With  the  los<»  of  Brazil 
in  1822.  the  importance  of  Portugal  as  a  world- 
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power  depnrted.  By  its  victory  over  Spain  in 
1898,  tbe  United  States  took  its  place  among 
the  eolonial  powers  of  the  world;  and  through 
1  lie  solution  of  the  problems  presented  l»y  the 
necessity  of  reconciling  the  element  of  mit(KTacy 
inherent  in  the  administration  of  foreign  posses- 
sion* witli  the  republican  theory  of  American 
institutions,  the  term  colony,  already  loose  in 
meaning,  has  attained  a  still  broader  applica- 
tion. .Set;  the  articles  on  the  various  countries 
for  detailed  accounts  of  their  colonics. 
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COL'OPHON  <  Lat.,  from  Ok.  KoXo^ir,  Ao/o- 

pi>   An  ancient  Greek  city  of  Ionia  in  Asia 

Minor.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Hales,  about 
nine  miles  north  of  Kphesus.  was  the  native  city 
of  Mimnermus,  and  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  Homer.  The  expression,  'to  put  the  Colophon,' 
meaning  'to  give  the  finishing  >troke.'  is  ex- 
plained by  Stralw)  as  arising  from  the  belief 
that  the  cavalry  of  Colophon  was  so  excellent 
that  it  always  decided  tbe  contest.  Hence,  Colo- 
phon of  a  device  at  the  end  of  a  ltook. 

COL'OQUTN'TTDA.    See  Coi.ocyxtii. 

COLOR  (Lnt..  connected  with  Lat.  celare, 
Gk.  (caAwrrfiK,  kalyptein,  (ler.  hchlen,  to  hide, 
Ir.  chin.  I  conceal.  Skt.  inrana,  refuge).  The 
color  of  an  object  in  nature  depends  u|>on  sev- 
eral conditions:  the  character  of  the  light  which 
illuminates  it.  the  phenomena  which  take  place 
in  the  body  itself,  the  individual  |>eculinrities 
of  the  eye  which  views  the  body.  It  has  lieen 
shown  by  Sir  Isaac  N'cwton  that  ordinary  white 
light  may  l>e  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  many 
colors:  that  is.  it  may  !«•  analyzed  into  parts, 
each  part  producing  a  different  color  sen snt ion. 
In  scientific  language,  the  sensation  while,  as 
perceived  by  looking  nt  any  ordinary  'white'  ob- 
ject, is  <lne  to  the  incidence  upon  the  eye  of 
trains  of  ether-waves  of  different  wave  numbers. 


varying  continuously  between  certain  limits; 
while,  if  a  train  of  waves  of  a  definite  wave- 
number  enters  the  eye,  the  sensation  of  color 
(if  any)  will  l>e  of  a  definite  hue.  Thus  we 
speak  of  yellow  light,  of  led  light,  etc.,  meaning 
tliose  ether-waves  which  produce  these  <*>n>a 
tious  of  yellow  or  red  in  a  normal  eye.  When 
the  ether-waves  fall  upon  an  object,  sonic  of  the 
energy  goes  into  reflected  waves  at  the  aurfaee, 
the  rest  goes  into  the  entering  waves;  there  will 
in  general  lie  absorption  in  the  interior;  but  if 
the  body  is  transparent  there  will  be  trans- 
mitted waves,  and  also,  in  general,  waves  re- 
flected and  scattered  by  little  particles  in  the 
interior  of  the  ImkIv.  The  color  of  a  green  leaf 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  viewed  in  ordinary 
daylight,  out  of  all  the  waves  which  enter  the 
leaf,  only  those  which  combine  to  produce  the 
sensation  green  are  transmitted,  the  others  being 
absorlted  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  leaf; 
thus,  those  waves  which  are  scattered  by  ihe 
minute  interior  parts  traverse  a  layer  of  this 
coloring  matter,  und  only  green  light  emerges 
from  all  sides.  The  light  which  in  this  ca.se  is 
reflected  ut  the  surface  is  simply  diffuse  white 
light.  An  object  whose  color  is  due.  as  here, 
to  what  is  called  'body  absorption,'  appears  of 
the  same  color  when  viewed  by  reflected  light 
or  by  t  ranamitted ;  that  is,  if  we  look  through 
it  at  the  source  of  light,  or  look  at  it  from  the 
same  side  as  is  the  source.  The  colors  of  almost 
all  natural  objects  are  due  to  this  body  absorp- 
tion. 

The  colors  of  metals,  however,  and  sonic  ani- 
line dyes,  are  due  to  what  is  called  'surface  ab- 
sorption.' When  white  light  is  incident  "»i»on 
a  piece  of  gold,  yellow  light  is  reflected  by  .  V 
surface,  thus  giving  the  yellow  color.  If,  how- 
ever, the  gold  is  hammered  out  exceedingly  thin, 
it  will  lie  found  to  transmit  greenish-blue  light; 
so  that  in  the  case  of  surface  color,  the  colors 
by  reflection  and  transmission  are  different. 

The  energy  of  the  waves  which  are  absorbed 
in  liodies  generally  goes  to  producing  heat  effects; 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  spent  in  producing  other 
ether-waves,  thus  giving  rise  to  other  colors. 
These  bodies  are  called  'fluorescent.'  (Sec 
Kl.t ohescence. )  In  these  cases,  then,  the  color 
as  seen  by  transmission  and  by  looking  at  the 
Inxlies  sidewise  will  lie  different. 

The  color  of  the  blue  sky.  of  fine  smoke,  and  of 
water  in  many  lakes  is  due  to  the  scaftering  of 
light  by  extremely  small  particles — generally 
minute  solid  particles;  for  the  short  waves — 
that  is.  blue  light — are  reflected  by  minute  par 
tides,  while  the  other  waves  simply  pass  around 
them.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  incident  light  is  altered,  so  will  be  the  color 
perceived.  A  green  leaf  in  a  yellow  light  would 
appear  black.  For  an  excellent  t  reatise  on  color, 
consult  Rood,  Modern  Chromatics  (New  York. 
1879).    See  Licht. 

COLOR.  In  art.  either  the  pigment  employed 
to  produce  a  certain  effect  to  the  eye.  or  the 
effect  thus  produced — i.e.  the  tint  of  a  picture. 
In  the  former  sense  it  is  treated  of  in  this  work 
tinder  the  names  of  the  colors  themselves.  In 
the  latter  sen.-*?  it  may  be  defined  n»  the  gen 
crul  effect  of  all  hues  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  picture. 

The  sensation  of  color  is  produced  by  waves 
of  light  setting  into  vibration  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  the  length  of  these  light-waves  is 
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the  cause  of  the  different  hues.  For  example, 
when  the  light-wave  is  j9l')l5*  of  an  inch  long, 
ml  in  the  eolor  produced,  and  as  the  waves  de- 
crease in  force,  we  see  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
so  on  through  the  spectrum.  According  to  the 
theory  of  Chevrcuil,  now  generally  accepted, 
white  light  is  the  union  of  all  colors,  and  its 
decomposition  by  an  object  reveals  the  eolor 
separated  from  the  rest.  Thus,  a  rose  absorbs 
nil  colors  but  red,  which  it  reflects:  while  a 
white  substance,  rejecting  all  colors,  is  there- 
iore  colorless.  Correctly  s|teuking,  there  are 
but  six  colors  —  three  primary  (red,  blue,  and 
yellow),  and  three  secondary  (orange,  violet,  and 
green).  Orange  is  composed  of  purple  and 
yellow,  violet  of  ml  and  blue,  green  of  yellow 
;uid  blue.  All  other  colors  are  compounds  of 
these. 

CompU  ntentary  Volar*  an-  those  which,  com- 
bined with  another  color  or  colors,  make  up 
the  three  primary  colors  constituting  white 
light.  If  the  given  color  he  primitive,  its  com- 
plement is  composed  of  the  other  two  primitive 
colors.  For  example,  the  complementary  color 
of  blue  is  orange — that  is  to  say.  ml  and  yel- 
low. If  the  given  odor  be  a  secondary,  its  com- 
plementary is  the  remaining  primitive  color — as, 
lor  instance,  the  complementary  color  of  green 
(blue  and  yellow)  is  red.  In  painting,  brilliancy 
of  coloring  may  be  obtained  by  placing  comple- 
mentary colors  side  by  side,  because  each  lends 
to  the  "other  a  favorable  halo,  while  the  juxta- 
position of  non-eompleinentary  colors  has  the  op 
|>osite  effect  of  dullness.  This  method  of  height- 
ening and  softening  colors  was  used  with  great 
effect  by  Delacroix,  and  is  to-dny  much  prac- 
ticed by  French  and  Spanish  painters. 

It  is  also  usual  in  the  studios  to  divide  colors 
into  warm  tones  and  cool,  according  as  they 
approach  or  depart  from  the  colors  of  sunlight. 
Reds,  oranges,  ami  yellows  are  regarded  as 
warm:  blues,  greens,  and  violets  as  cool.  In 
limiting  it  has  long  been  customary  to  relieve 
warm  colors  by  placing  them  near  cool.  This 
is  especially  marked  in  Correggio's  pictures, 
which  have  a  central  point  of  warm  color  with 
the  surroundings  i-ool.  The  Florentines  reverted 
this  process,  while  the  Venetians  intermixed 
warm  and  cool  tones,  and  Rubens  placed  them 
side  by  side. 

Contract  of  Color  is  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. Knch  of  the  primitive  colors  forms  a 
••ontrast  to  the  other  two.  Thus,  blue  forms  a 
simple  contrast  to  red  and  yellow.  Uut  if  red 
anil  yellow  were  mixed  together,  the  complement- 
ary colors  to  blue  would  be  produced — viz. 
orange,  which  is  the  most  powerful  contrast  to 
blue.  This  was  the  earliest  and  simplest  way 
id  obtaining  color  effects.  It  was  almost  universal 
nmong  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  as  wit- 
ness the  mis  and  blues  in  the  garments  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  saints.  In  modern  times  it 
Ims  been  much  used,  but  not  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, by  the  pre-Raphaelites  in  England  and 
the  followers  of  Ingres  in  France. 

Horwotiy  of  Color  is  more  difficult  to  attain, 
ami  is  based  rather  upon  the  accord  than  upon 
contrast  or  the  use  of  complementary  colors.  In 
nature  there  are  few  sudden  contrasts  of  color, 
but  rather  i^radual  transitions  and  delicate 
gradations.  Harmony  endeavors  to  preserve  the 
same  tones  in  a  painting  as  exist  in  nature.  It 
discriminates  between  the  same  color  seen  in  sun- 
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light  and  in  shadow,  near  or  at  a  distance;  or, 
in  other  words,  between  the  values  of  colors 
(q.v.).  No  matter  how  different  the  colors  of  the 
pictures,  they  must  all  accord  with  the  dominant 
color- tone. 

The  mastery  of  color  is  the  most  difficult 
achievement  of  painting,  and  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  colorist,  like  the  poet,  is  born  anil 
not  made.  Few  even  among  the  great  painters 
have  atUiiued  it.  Concerning  the  Creeks,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  statements  with  surety,  since 
all  their  best  work  has  perished.  The  Fast 
Indians  attained  it  in  the  harmonious  colors  in 
their  l>cautiful  fabrics.  Among  the  Italians  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  artists  of  I'arma  and  Venice 
were  distinguished  as  colorists,  chief  among 
whom  were  (  orreggio,  Titian,  and  Veronese. 
Many  of  the  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters 
were  fine  colorists,  Rembrandt  ami  Rubens  being 
foremost  among  them.  In  the  Knglish  school 
Turner  was  the  only  really  great  ctdorist;  while 
the  French  school  shows  a  stately  array,  includ- 
ing such  names  as  Watteau,  Chardin,  Delacroix, 
Fromeutin.  Rousseau.  Diaz,  Millet,  etc.  In  Spain 
the  greatest  colorists  were  Velasquez.  Goya,  and 
Fortuny.  The  American  school  of  the  past  few 
years  has  produced  a  number  of  good  colorists, 
among  thetn  La  farge,  Sargent,  and  Whistler. 

Consult:  Van  Dyke,  J.  C,  Art  for  Art's  Sake 
(New  York.  1001  >:  Blanc.  (I  ram  mo  in-  de* 
arts  du  drssia  (Paris.  IH70) ;  Reynolds,  ih*- 
,our*ts  Hi; ore  the  Royal  Academy  (London, 
(1831). 

COLOR  Specifically,  in  anthropology,  the 
quality  and  degree  of  piguieutution  of  .skin  ami 
other  integuments.  See  Anthropology  ;  AN- 
THROPOMETRY. 

COLOR.  In  law.  in  a  figurative  sense,  a  sem- 
blance or  appearance  of  something,  implying 
that  the  thing  to  which  the  term  is  applied' has 
not  tin*  quality  or  character  claimed:  as.  coJbf 
of  title  means  an  apparent  but  not  valid  title. 

Formerly  in  common-law  pleading  in  Kngland, 
when  the  defendant,  pleading  by  way  of  confes- 
sion and  avoidance,  confessed  that  the  plaintiff 
had,  or  gave  him  credit  for  having,  a  prima  fnrie 
or  apparent  right,  the  'confession*  was  said  to 
give  -color.'  and  the  defendant  then  pleaded  mat- 
ter by  way  of  avoidam-c—  i.e.  to  show  that  the 
facts  pleaded  by  the  plaintiff  did  not  in  law 
give  ground  for  recovery  against  the  defendant. 
See  Coxrrssrox  A>*n  Avwuaxck. 

Color  of  Office  is  the  semblance  or  pretense  of 
authority,  by  virtue  of  an  official  position,  as- 
sumed or  claimed  by  an  officer  when  be  d.ies  some 
act  outride  of  his  actual  jurisdiction.  The  term 
includes  acts  done  under  an  honest  but  mistaken 
lielief  of  power,  as  well  as  where  one  knowingly 
exceeds  his  authority  from  a  corrupt  motive. 
All  such  acts  are  void,  ami  an  officer  who  is  thus 
guilty  of  an  abuse  of  power  is  liable  for  any 
damages  which  may  result  from  it.  See  Cox- 
version;  Dr  Facto:  Fai.sk  Twphisoxmrxt. 

Color  of  Tit li-  is  that  which  on  its  face  appears 
to  be  proof  of  ownership,  bnt  which,  by  reason 
of  some  defect  not  easily  discoverable,  d«>e»  not 
in  law  constitute  a  valid  title.  The  term  is 
generally  u*ed  to  describe  documents  purporting 
to  give  title  ti>  some  one,  but  has  sometimes  been 
applied  to  a  claim  of  ownership  by  adverse  pos- 
session. A  conveyance  by  one  -.1  "claiming  title 
gives  the  vendee  only  such  rights  as  the  vendor 
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has — i.e.  the  possession  of  the  property  under 
whatever  muniments  of  title  the  vendor  had,  and 
»  right  to  'tack,"  or  add,  the  period  of  posses- 
sion to  make  up  the  time  necessary  to  gain 
absolute  title  by  ndversc  possession.  See  Ad- 
verse Possession;  Titee  (to  property). 

COLOB,  is  Plants.  The  great  majority  of 
plants  show  distinct  coloration,  especially  in 
aerial  or  aquatic  organs.  The  absence  of  "color 
is  an  index  of  parasitic  or  saprophytic  life,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  parasites 
and  saprophytes  are  highly  colored. "  The  most 
common  coloring  matter  in  plants  is  chlorophyll, 
which  manifests  itself  in  various  shades  of  green. 
Light  of  some  strength  has  been  shown  to  be 
necessary  for  the  development  of  chlorophyll, 
though  recent  experiments  show  that  it  may 
develop  in  various  seedlings  germinated  in  per- 
fect darkness,  and  that  the  synthesis  of  car- 
bohydrates may  take  place  vigorously  under  a 
dense  layer  of  cork.  The  presence  of  plastids 
and  favorable  conditions  of  nutrition  are  neces- 
sary for  the  projH-r  development  of  chlorophyll. 
Yellow  coloration  in  plants  is  also  commonly 
associated  with  plastids,  and  is  due  to  the  rela- 
tive abundance  of  xanthophyll  or  carotin  present 
as  compared  with  the  true  chlorophyll.  The 
phenomenon  of  yellowness  is  most  common  in 
dying  leaves,  and  is  especially  well  shown  in 
autumn.  However,  in  many  young  leaves, 
especially  where  the  nutrition  conditions  are  un- 
favorable, yellow  leaves  also  appear.  Unfavor- 
able nutrition  is  probably  the  cause  of  yellow- 
ness in  most  cases.  In  dying  leaves  the  part 
near  the  veins  usually  remains  green  longest.  In 
young  leaves  the  green  parts  are  longer  and 
much  better  developed  internally  than  are  the 
yellow  or  white  parts. 

Red  or  blue  coloration  in  plants  is  not  di- 
rectly associated  with  plastids,  but  is  due  to 
pigments  that  are  scattered  through  the  cell- 
sap.  The  coloring  substances  are  called  antho- 
cyans,  erythrophyll  if  red,  cyanophyll  if  blue. 
Blue  colors  occur  most  commonly  in  flowers, 
while  the  reds  occur  abundantly  in  leaves,  as 
well  as  in  flowers.  The  red  coloration  of  leaves 
has  l>ccn  much  discussed  in  literature,  and  de- 
serves further  mention.  While  in  some  plants, 
as  eoleus,  red  colors  arc  more  or  less  permanent, 
it  most  cases  redness  is  periodic.  Perhaps  the 
three  most  common  examples  of  color  display 
are:  (1)  in  the  young  actively  growing  leaves 
of  seedlings  or  perennial  shoots;  (2)  in  winter- 
ing leaves,  especially  of  rosette  plants;  and  (3) 
in  dying  leaves,  especially  in  autumn  leav«>s.  All 
kinds  of  causes  have  lieen  assigned  to  account 
for  periodic  coloration,  but  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory is  one  proposed  by  Overton  in  18!)}).  He 
has  shown  experimentally  that  an  excess  of 
sugar  in  nutrient  solutions  causes  an  early  and 
rich  development  of  color,  while  an  absence  of 
sugar  retards  this  development.  In  the  summer 
the  products  of  a  day's  photosynthesis  are  com- 
monly carried  off  before  another  day  begins;  but 
in  the  cool  autumn  nights  this  transfer  is 
checked,  and  sugars  accumulated  in  the  leaf 
unite  with  tannin  substances  and  cause  the  pro- 
duction of  the  pigments.  A  similar  explanation, 
plus  the  great  flow  of  sap,  would  account  for  red 
leaves  in  spring.  Mechanical  injury,  which  pre- 
vents the  carbohydrate  transfer,  also  causes  an 
excess  of  sugar  and  gives  rise  to  red  colors. 
Light  seems  to  favor  color  development,  perhaps 


because  it  favors  the  increased  production  of 
carbohydrates. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  ecological  signif- 
icance of  red  colors.  Stahl  and  Kny,  as  a  result 
of  experiments,  hold  that  red  colors  increase  the 
nvailable  supply  of  heat,  and  thus  prolong  the 
leaf  activities  in  fall  and  enlarge  them  in  spring. 
Kerner  has  also  held  the  •protective'  theory  of 
color.  If  red  colors  do  have  any  such  function— 
and  this  is  by  no  means  proved— it  must  probably 
bc  regarded  as  quite  incidental.  In  no  ease  call 
the  need  for  protection  lie  regarded  as  a  cause 
of  the  development  of  pigment,  as  one  might 
suppose  from  reading  various  treatises  on  the 
subject  of  color.  See  Chlorophyll;  Photo- 
synthesis; Leak.  Consult  Overton,  "Beobach 
tungen  nnd  Versuche  (ll>er  das  Auftreten  von 
rothem  Zellsnft  bei  Pflanzen."  in  Jahrbuch  fur 
icixst*n*chuf1lichc  Jtotauik;  vol.  xxviii.  |  Berlin. 
18»l>). 

COLORADO,  kol'o-ra'dft  (Sp.,  colored  red) 
(  the  Centennial  State').  A  State  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  the  twenty-fifth  in  order  of  admis- 
sion. It  lien  between  latitudes  37°  and  41°  N\. 
and  longitudes  102°  and  1 0i»°  VY.,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  on  the 
east  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  on  the  south  by 
Oklahoma  Territory  and  New  Mexico,  on  the 
west  by  Utah,  length  from  east  to  west.  380 
miles;  breadth,  275  miles;  land  area,  103,IS4a 
square  miles;  water  area,  280  square  miles. 

Topograph y.  Coh  >rado  lies  upon  the  great 
watershed  of  the  continent,  and  is,  aftej  Wyo- 
ming, the  most  elevated  State  in  the  Union.  A 
number  of  the  most  prominent  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system  traverse  the  State  in  a 
northerly  and  southerly  direction,  spreading 
magnificently  over  more  than  half  the  surface. 
The  eastern  section  lies  in  the  plain  of  the  great 
Mississippi  Basin,  rising  gradually  from  an  ele- 
vation of  about  3000  feet  at  the  eastern  bound- 
ary to  a  considerably  higher  altitude  in  the  west. 
In  the  longitude  of  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs 
the  surface  becomes  broken  by  irregular  chains 
of  foot-hills.  Back  of  these  rise  abruptly  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  Rockies.  Entering  the  State 
from  the  north,  they  are  called  the  Medicine  Bow 
Range,  and  continue  smith  as  the  Front  Range 
to  Pike's  Peak,  west  of  Colorado  Springs.  This 
is  the  most  famous  mountain  in  the  State,  but 
not  the  highest,  being  one  of  a  score  that  range 
between  14.000  and  14..500  feet  in  elevation. 
West  of  these  ranges  are  three  valleys  called 
North.  Middle,  and  South  Parks.  North  Park  is 
inclosed  on  the  west  by  the  Park  Range,  and  is 
separated  from  Middle  Park  by  a  ridge,  extend- 
ing from  the  east  to  the  west,  called  the  Divide. 
The  North  Platte  River  rises  on  its  northern 
s1o|m>;  on  its  southern,  the  Rio  Orande.  Between 
the  Middle  and  South  parks  the  Front  Range 
meets  the  Saguache,  the  loftiest  of  them  all.  For 
miles  its  crest  towers  above  the  13,000  foot  level, 
surmounted  by  the  impressive  Holy  Cross  Peak, 
the  Princeton.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  moun- 
tains whose  heights  exceed  14,000  feet.  To  the 
southeast  the  range  is  continued  in  the  Sangre 
dr  Cristo  nnd  Culehra.  which  extend  into  New 
Mexico.  West  of  these  latter  ranges  lies  an- 
other valley  called  the  San  Luis  Park,  while 
west  of  this  rise  the  San  Juan  Mountains.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State 
there  is  a  confusion  of  broken  mountains,  pla- 
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County  Scat. 
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1900. 
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tenia,  and  valleys,  with  u  general  slope  to  the 
westward. 

Of  the  many  mountain  passes,  13  are  over 
10,000  feet  in  altitude,  the  Argentine  reaching 
13,100  feet.  The  great  valleys  or  parks  above 
mentioned  inclosed  by  mountains  are  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  scenery.  San  Luis  Park 
contains  8000  square  miles  (the  most  level  land 
in  the  State,  though  elevated  7300  feet).  Other 
important  valleys  are  the  Arkansas  (q.v.),  Rio 
Grande  (q.v.).  White  (Jrande,  and  Gunnison. 
There  are  over  39,904  square  miles  of  park  and 
valley  lands.  The  North  Platte  ami  South 
Platte  unite  to  form  the  Platte  of  Nebraska. 
The  source  of  the  South  Platte  is  11,170  feet 
•bove  tide,  and  its  fall  in  the  short  distance  to 
Deliver  is  0000  feet.  The  Arkansas  rises  10,170 
feet  above  the  sea  in  the  west  central  part  of 
the  State,  rapidly  falling  to  7877  feet,  and  Hows 
southeast  and  east  into  Kansas,  pusing  through 
the  •Royal  (Jorge'  canon.  3000  feet  deep.  The  Rio 
Grande  rise*  in  the  Saguache  Range  and  flows 
through  San  Luis  Park  into  New  Mexico.  The 
largest  streams  on  the  west  are  the  Vampah  and 
White,  tributaries  of  the  Green  River.  Utah; 
the  Grand,  one  of  the  main  affluents  of  the  Col- 
orado; and  its  tributaries,  the  Gunnison,  Dol- 
ores, and  San  Miguel.  None  of  these  streams  is 
navigable.  No  other  State  contains  the  head 
waters  of  so  large  a  number  of  rivers.  From 
near  the  centre  of  the  Commonwealth  rivers  How 
outward  in  many  directions,  and  the  wnters 
are  distributed  in  almost  equal  proportions  to 
the  Atlantic  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
only  lake  of  consequence.  San  Luis,  about  00 
miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  lies 
in  San  Luis  Park,  and  receives  several  small 
streams,  but  has  no  visible  outlet.  The  lofty 
peaks  and  deep-lying  parks  are  equaled  in 
grandeur  by  the  river  canons;  those  of  the 
Arkansas,  Grand,  Black  Cation  of  the  Gunnison, 
Little  Colorado,  and  I'ncompahgre.  varying  in 
depth  from  1000  to  3000  feet.  The  Garden  of 
the  Gods'  and  'Monument  Park'  are  filled  with 
castellated  buttes  that  rise  out  of  green  mead- 
ows, or  with  grotesquely  shaped  pillars  and 
towers  of  red  sandstone,  'carved  by  erosion.  A 
large  area  in  Saguache  County  has  been  reserved 
as  a  State  park. 

Climate  a.M)  Sou..  The  high  altitude  of  the 
State  premises  a  cool  temperature;  but,  save  on 
the  higher  elevations,  extremes  arc  rare,  the 
climate  being  generally  mild  and  remarkably 
salubrious.  The  days  are  sometimes  hot.  but  the 
nights  are  cool  and  free  of  humidity.  The  yearly 
mean  temperature  at  Denver  (5)82  feet)  in 
Januarv  is  28.2°  F. :  Julv.  71.7°  F. :  Pueblo 
(4(57  5  feet),  January.  28.7°  F. ;  July.  74°  F. 
Frosts  do  not  occur  until  late  in  the  autumn  and 
diaappear  early  in  the  spring;  but  snows  are 
heavy  and  lasting  on  the  mountains,  yet  in  the 
low  levels  are  seldom  deep,  ami  very  soon  melt 
away. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  the  State  is  14.8 
inches.  This  fall,  although  light,  is  well  dis- 
tributed, and  in  many  sections  of  the  'Great 
Divide*  cereals  are  grown  without  irrigation. 
The  heaviest  rainfall  is  in  the  mountains.  At 
Pike's  Peak  the  mean  precipitation  is  29.7  inches; 
at  Climax  (10.304  feet),  34.8  inches.  On  the 
plains  it  is  much  less.  At  Denver  the  mean 
fall  is  14.3  inches;  at. Colorado  Springs  (6032 
Vou  V.— a. 


feet),  14.5  inches;  at  Las  Animas  (3899  feet), 
11.9  inches. 

The  atmosphere  is  so  dry  and  pure  that  fresh 
meats  are  preserved  by  the  simple  process  of  dry- 
ing. The  late  summer  is  almost  rainless.  The 
climate  and  air  of  Colorado  are  considered  of 
great  lionctit  to  asthmatic  and  pulmonary  snf 
ferers,  and  the  charming  parks  are  likely  "to  be 
come  the  great  natural  sanatorium*  of  North 
America.  Thousands  of  people  tlock  to  Denver. 
Colorado  Springs,  and  other  sections  of  the 
State  to  regain  their  health.  The  various  min- 
eral springs  are  nlso  adjuncts  to  the  remedial 
nature  of  the  climate.  The  hot  sulphur  springs 
of  Middle  Park  and  Wagon-Wheel  (Jap,  and  the 
hot  iron  and  soda  springs  of  Mnnitou,  Canon 
City,  Glemvood  Springs,  ami  Idaho  Springs  are 
famous. 

The  soil  along  the  river-l>oUoins  is  largely 
alluvial.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  it  is 
a  light  loam.  In  some  places  siliceous  and 
micaceous  substances  abound,  while  here  and 
there  clay  formations  crop  out.  The  forests  of 
the  State  cover  about  10,500,000  acres  of  land, 
and  are  restricted  mainly  to  the  mountains. 

For  Mora  and  fauna,  see  the  paragraphs  un- 
der Rocky  Mointaixh  and  UNITED  States. 

GeommjY.  The  geological  structure  of  Colorado 
is  extremely  varied.  In  the  less  elevated  region 
cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  strata  are  exposed  in  nearly  horizontal 
position  and  in  great  thickness.  On"  the  eastern 
Hank  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  these  strata  are 
succeeded  by  older  sediments,  including  Silurian, 
Carboniferous,  and  Jura-Trias,  which  are  up- 
turned and  in  places  intensely  folded.  The  axis 
•  it  the  mountain  system  is  formed  by  granites 
and  other  igneous  rocks,  more  or  less  metamor- 
phosed, of  Archa-an  age.  with  a  great  variety 
<>t  later  volcanic  rocks.  On  the  western  edge 
of  the  system  Paleozoic  strata  again  appear,  and 
are  overlaid  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 
State  by  Cretaceous,  Jura-Trias,  and  Tertiary 
lieds.  The  Carboniferous  rocks,  unlike  those 
i;long  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  inclose  no 
coal-seams.  Coal  occurs,  however,  in  great 
nltundance  in  the  Laramie  group  of  the  Creta- 
ceous. The  great  upheavals  accompanied  by 
volcanic  activity  along  the  Rocky  Mountains 
have  favored  the  formation  of  ore  deposits,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  economic  importance. 
Cripple  Creek  on  the  slopes  of  Pike's  Peak.  T,cad- 
\iile,  Roulder,  Ouray,  Rosita,  Silverton.  Gilpin, 
1-ake  City,  and  Gunnison  are  important  centres 
of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  mining.  Copper,  zinc, 
manganese,  ami  iron  on-  also  occur  in  exten- 
sive de|Misits. 

Minim;.  Colorado  is  best  known  as  a  mining 
State,  ranking  first  in  the  mining  of  precious 
metals,  and  surpassed  only  by  Pennsylvania  in 
the  total  mineral  output.  This  is  dm-  largely 
to  the  State's  great  productivity  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver ores.  Cidorado  produces  twice  as  much  of 
these  two  metals  as  any  other  State,  and  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  the 
United  States.  The  production  of  gold  increased 
in  value  from  *4, 150,000  in  1889  to  $28,7(50.000 
in  1900.  In  1897.  for  the  first  time,  the  gold 
product  exceeded  that  of  California,  while  the 
output  for  1900  was  twice  that  of  the  rival 
State.  Silver-mining  reached  its  maximum  out- 
put in  1892.  and  then  decreased  until  1895;  since 
which  time  it  has  slightly  increased.    The  com- 
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mcrcial  vuluc  of  silver  mined  in  1900  was  $12,- 
500,000.  Colorado  lias  for  a  nuiul>er  of  years 
produced  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  *  lead 
output  of  the  United  States.  The  product 
steadily  increased  until  1883,  when  it  was  valued 
at  $0,000,000;  in  the  succeeding  years  the  annual 
output  approximated  $5,000,000  until  1893,  when 
it  began  to  decrease.  In  1808  it  gave  signs  of 
revival,  and  in  1000  amounted  to  $7,700,000.  In- 
creasing quantities  of  copper  and  iron  are  mined, 
and  the  advantage  of  a  proximity  to  fuel  and 
llux  is  giving  Colorado  steel  and  iron  the  control 
of  the  entire  trans-Missouri  market.  Coal-mines 
are  also  rapidly  developing,  the  State  ranking 
eighth  in  the  value  of  her  output  of  coal,  and 
fourth  in  the  amount  of  coke  produced.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  roal  is  mined  in  Las  Animas 
County,  in  the  south,  while  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  mineral  production  is  credited  to  Teller 
and  I.ake  counties  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  including  the  famous  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict (q.v.). 

AuBti.1  LTt  RK.  Colorado,  with  its  extreme 
elevation  and  aridity,  was  long  thought  to  be 
lit  only  for  mining  and  grazing.  But  it  has 
Ufa  found  possible  to  utilize  many  of  the  water- 
courses, which  are  distributed  so*  literally  over 
the  SUte.  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  by 
this  means  large  portions  of  the  SUte  hare 
been  brought  into  profitable  cultivation,  the 
total  area  irrigated  iu  1000  being  greater  than 
in  any  other  State.  Fourteen  and  three-tenths 
per  cent,  of  the  land  surface  was  included  in 
farms  in  that  year,  and  3.4  per  cent,  or  2,273,008 
acres  were  improved,  of  which  1,011,271  acres, 
or  70.0  per  cent.,  were  irrigated.  During  the 
decade  ending  in  1000  the  actual  irrigated  area 
increased  80.0  per  cent.  The  main  canals  and 
ditches  had  a  total  length  of  7374  miles.  The 
largest  irrigated  area  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  north  central  part  of 
the  State.  The  supply  of  water  is  here  obtained 
from  the  tributaries  of  the  South  Platte  River. 
The  storage  system  is  being  adopted  whereby 
the  Hood  waters  of  this  section  are  conserved*. 
The  Arkansas,  Rio  Craude,  and  the  other  streams 
are  also  drawn  upon  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
and  every  county  contains  some  irrigated  land. 
The  eastern  plain  lietween  the  South  Platte  and 
Arkansas  valleys  is  one  of  the  least  irrigated 
regions  of  equal  extent  in  the  State.  By  the 
application  of  improved  methods,  irrigation 
can  be  extended  to  a  much  greater  area  than 
has  yet  shared  its  advantages,  Colorado  is 
unlike  California  in  that  its  irrigated  area  is 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  less  intensively- 
cultivated  crops.  The  value  per  acre  of  the 
product  is  therefore  not  so  great  as  in  the 
latter  State,  while  the  average  size  of  the  irri- 
gated farm  is  much  greater,  being  354  acres,  of 
which  01  aeres  are  actually  irrigated.  Con- 
siderably over  one-half  of  the  crop  acreage  is 
devoted  to  hay  and  forage,  the  acreage  of  this 
kind  of  crop  having  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Alfalfa  con- 
stitutes nearly  half  of  this  amount,  almost  the 
entire  acreage  of  alfalfa  being  irrigated.  Its 
yield  is  very  great,  and  in  a  large  measure  it  is 
made  to  take  the  place  of  grain  as  feed  for  stock. 
The  acreage  in  wheat  e.veeds  that  of  all  other 
cereals  combined,  and  more  than  doubled  in  the 
decade  ending  in  1000.  The  Hour  manufactured 
from  Colorado  wheat  ranks  first  in  the  market. 


(Jala  and  corn,  resjajctively,  rank  next  in  im- 
portance, the  acreage  of  the  former  having  de- 
creased and  the  latter  having  increased  during 
the  last  census  period.  Increasing  quantities  of 
barley  are  raised.  Irish  potatoes  are  a  verv 
prominent  crop  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Hundreds  of  car-loads  of  muskinelons  are  an- 
nually shipped  from  the  Arkansas  River  region. 
They  include  the  famous  Rocky  Ford  cantaloups, 
named  after  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford.  The 
production  of  sugar  beets  bids  fair  to  be 
come  an  important  industry.  In  the  last  decade 
of  the  century  remarkable  progress  was  made 
in  fruit-culture,  llie  apple-trees,  which  con 
stitute  60.3  \kt  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
fruit-trees,  increased  during  that  period  from 
77,790  to  2.004.8.M),  and  the  per  cent,  of  in 
crease  of  other  varieties  was  equally  great.  The 
western  slope  of  the  State  seems  to*  be  especially 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  superior 
grades  of  fruit. 

Stock-Raisixo  developed  before  tillage  was 
attempted,  and  for  some  time  had  almost  the 
whole  field  to  itself.  The  introduction  of  mixed 
funning  has  not  been  detrimental  to  this  indus- 
try, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  animals  raised.  What  is 
more,  the  long  horned  Texas  steer  has  given 
place  to  one  with  a  pedigree.  Large  herds  re- 
ceiving little  attention  are  lieing  supplanted  bv 
many  small  herds  carefully  looked  after.  For 
every  decade  since  1870  the  number  of  cattle 
has  more  than  doubled.  Sheep- raising,  which  is 
largely  confined  to  the  southern  counties,  made 
large  gains  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century. 
Horses  and  mules  are  raised  in  sufficient,  num- 
bers to  supply  the  local  needs.  The  number  of 
dairy  cattle  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  dairying 
is  becoming  a  prominent  industry.  The  tables 
appended  show  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  varieties  of  Jive  stock  and  crops  and 
the  tendencies  in  their  development: 
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Mam  i-mti  rks.  Manufacturing  yields  prece 
dence  to  mining  and  farming,  although  4.6  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion. But  manufacturing  is  growing,  owing  to 
a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances,  chief 
of  which  is  ahundnnce  of  raw  materials.  This 
SUite  produces  more  coal  than  nnv  other  State 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and,  excepting 
Minnesota,  three  times  as  much  iron  ore  as  all 
of  these  States  combined,  consequently  a  large 
amount  of  coke.  iron,  and  steel  products  is 
manufactured.  The  presence  of  coal  makes  pos 
sible  the  smelting  and  refining  of  copper  and 
lead  ores,  which  has  rapidly  developed,  these 
ores  being  imported  from  neighboring  States  for 
such  purposes.    Further  advantage  is  given  the 
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State  from  the  more  extensive  development  of 
its  railways  and  its  position  as  a  distributing 
centre.  In  those  manufactures  in  which  freight 
rate*  are  an  inijwjrtant  consideration,  Colorado's 
great  distance  from  the  manufacturing  centres 
of  the  East  is  another  advantage.  The  foundry 
und  machine-shop  products,  which  huve  hud  a 
rapid  growth  during  the  past  decaile.  consist 
largely  of  mining  machinery,  in  the  production 
of  which  the  State  holds  high  rank.  An  in- 
crease in  the  (louring  and  the  meat-packing  in- 
dustries is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  growing 
importance  of  agriculture.  The  following  figures 
from  the  census  of  1800  and  of  1900  show  the 
number  of  establishments  and  wuge-earners,  and 
the  value  of  the  total  gross  product  for  these 
years: 


$705,000  resources  and  $524,000  deposits.  No 
havings  bank-,  were  reported. 

CiiakITAHLK  axu  I 'EX  At.  1x.stititio.N8.  There 
are  an  insane  asylum  at  I*ueblo  and  a  soldiers' 
und  sailors"  home  at  Monte  Vista.  The  State 
also  maintains  homes  for  its  deaf  und  blind  ami 
for  it*  dependent  and  neglected  children.  Boards 
of  county  commissioners  make  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  poor,  county  homes 
being  provided  in  some  counties.  There  is  a 
State  jienitentiary  at  Canon  City.  The  entire 
e\]M'»se  of  maintaining  the  institution  from  IsTO 
to  li»00.  inclusive,  was  $2,200,80!).  The  earnings 
of  the  prison  during  the  same  period  were  $510,- 
333.  Much  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  has  been 
on  roads  and  irrigation  ditches.  The  State  has 
an  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law.  First 
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Traxspobtatiox  axd  Commerce.  Colorado 
has  better  railroad  accommodations  than  any 
other  Rocky  Mountain  State.  In  1800  there 
were  4010  miles  of  track,  most  of  which  was 
constructed  prior  to  1H00.  The  Union  Pacific, 
Missouri  Pacific,  Atchison.  Topeka  ami  Santa  Fe, 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado  and 
Southern,  and  the  Rock  Island  Route,  with  their 
branches,  are  the  principal  railroads.  These  rail- 
road facilities  are  important,  not  only  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  State,  but  in  aug- 
menting its  commercial  importance  by  making  it 
a  collecting  and  distributing  centre  for  the  West. 
There  are  no  navigable  streams. 

FlXAXCES.  In  1000  the  total  debt  .if  the  State 
was  $2,700,000.  The  total  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  two  years  ending  November  30. 
1000,  were  respectively  $3,100,000  and  if3.0H0.000. 

Raxks.  In  October.  1000,  there  were  40  na- 
tional banks  in  operation,  with  a  capital  stock 
aggregating  $4,387,000,  the  outstanding  circula- 
tion being  $3,337,000;  deposits.  $24,500,000;  and 
reserve,  $10.t>00.000.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
there  were  30  State  banks,  w'ith  $0,800,000  total 
resources.  $1,430,000  capital  and  $8,100,000  de- 
posits.   There  were  also  13  private  banks  with 


offenders  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty 
are  sent  to  the  State  Reformatory  at  Bueoa 
Vista,  where  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  is  the 
chief  occupation.  The  parole  system  is  used  at 
this  institution.  The  State  also  has  an  indus- 
trial school  for  youthful  offenders  at  Golden, 
It  is  without  "hK-ks,  bars,  and  cells,*  and  en- 
deavors to  treat  its  wards  as  students,  not  as 
criminals.  Each  of  the  charitable  and  penal  in- 
stitutions is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Itoard 
of  control.  The  State  Hoard  of  Charities  and 
Correction  is  an  inspecting  and  advising  body. 

POM  LATXON,  Colorado  is  the  most  populous 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  The  following 
gives  the  population  by  decades:  1800.  34.277; 
1870,  30,801;  1880.  104,327;  1S".)0,  412.108; 
1000.  530.70O.  of  which  only  lO.OWi  were  colored. 
The  foreign  born  in  1000  numbered  01.155.  about 
one  half  of  whom  came  from  the  I  nited  Kingdom 
and  Canada.  In  1880  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion were  males,  but  with  the  development  of 
agriculture  ami  more  settled  conditions  of  life 
the  population  is  rapidly  becoming  normal;  in 
1000  the  male  population  constituted  less  than 
55  per  cent,  of  the  total.  There  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  segregate  in  towns,  as  is  usual  in 
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mining  regions.  There  ure  eight  placet)  of  over 
4000  inhabitants,  (instituting  41  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Three  Representatives  are  sent 
to  the  Lower  House  of  the  National  Congress. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  State  are  Denver, 
the  capital,  with  a  population  ( 11)00)  of  133,85!); 
Pueblo,  28,157;  Colorado  Springs,  21,085;  Lead- 
ville  City,  12,455;  Cripple  Creek,  10,007. 

Religion.  Numerically,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ranks  first.  Of  the  other  denominations, 
the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  are  the  strong- 
est. 

KlUCATION.  Colorado  maintains  a  high 
standard  of  education.  But  six  States  have  a 
longer  school  year,  and  none  of  these  are  west 
of  the  Appalachians.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of 
the  population  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
High  school  advantages  are  provided  in  the 
town*.  The  teachers  receive  higher  salaries  than 
those  generally  paid  in  the  West.  Women  are 
eligible  to  school  distriet  boards  and  may  vote 
at  school  elections.  There  is  a  normal  school  at 
Greeley.  Higher  institutions  of  learning  are: 
Colorado  College,  established  at  Colorado  Springs 
ill  1874;  University  of  Colorado,  opened  in 
Moulder  in  1877:  Sehool  of  Mines  at  Golden,  and 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Fort  Collins;  Pres- 
byterian College  at  Del  Xorte :  Denver  Uni- 
versity; also  Rocky  Mountain  University  ami 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Denver.  Then- 
are  medical  schools  at  Houlder  and  Denver.  The 
enrollment  for  all  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing is  about  2300.  The  National  Government  has 
an  Indian  school  at  Grand  .Junction. 

Government.  The  Constitution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  August  1,  1870.  Ry  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  a  proposed  amend- 
ment may  lie  referred  to  popular  vote;  but 
amendment*  must  Ik-  voted  upon  separately.  A 
proposal  for  a  constitutional  convention  may 
also  be  referred  to  the  people  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
people  approve,  the  next  session  of  the"  legisla- 
ture must  provide  for  such  eon  vent  ion.  It  must 
consist  of  twice  as  many  delegates  as  there  are 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Constitution 
drawn  tip  must  lie  submitted  to  the  people  for 
ratification.  The  Constitution  specifies  a  six 
months*  residence  in  the  State  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting,  and  authorizes  the  legislature  to  make 
other  time  requirements.  Either  sex  may  vote 
at  school-district  elections,  or  hold  school-dis- 
trict offices.  Suffrage  rights  may  be  further 
extended  to  women  by  legislative  enactment  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  the  people.  In  the  State 
elections  in  1803  the  jMHiple  voted  in  favor  of 
woman  sulfrage.  An  educational  qualification 
may  be  imposed  by  law.  The  rights  of  citizen- 
ship can  be  denied  an  individual  only  during  a 
period  of  imprisonment. 

Legislative.  State  elections  are  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  of  even  years,  and  the 
Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the 
following  January.  Senators  ami  Representa- 
tives are  elected  for  terms  of  four  ami  two  years 
respectively.  The  aggregate  num!>cr  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  can  never  exceed  100.  No 
bill  can  be  «-o  all  red  or  amended  on  its  passage 
through  either  Hou«e  as  to  change  its  original 
purpose.  Revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Ordinary  expenses 
only  can  Ik>  included  in  general  appropriation 


bills.  A  member  cannot  vote  on  a  bill  in  which 
he  has  a  personal  or  private  interest.  Impeach- 
ment charges  are  brought  by  the  House,  and 
tried  before  the  Senate. 

EXECUTIVE.  The  executive  officers  are  a  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary,  Auditor. 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  tne  term  of  each  being 
two  years.  Their  salaries  are  determined  by  law, 
and  neither  Treasurer  nor  Auditor  can  be  his 
own  immediate  successor.  A  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  overrules  the  veto  of  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  may  veto  any  item  of  a  money  ap- 
propriation bill.  He  may* grant  reprieves, 'com- 
mutations,  and  pardons,  and  convene  the  General 
Assembly  in  special  session.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  who  is  President  of  the  Senate,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Governorship  in  case  of  vacancy,  and 
he  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  the  President  pro  tern, 
of  the  Senate  and  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

JUDICIAL.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  as 
to  matters  of  law  and  equity,  except  as  in  the 
Constitution  otherwise  provided,  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court,  district  courts,  county  courts, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other  courts  as 
may  be  provided  by  law.  'lucre  are  three  su- 
preme court  judges,  elected  for  nine  years;  the 
district  judges— one  or  more  for  each  judicial 
district — elected  for  six  years;  ami  a  judge  for 
every  county,  elected  every  three  years.  A  dis- 
trict attorney  is  elected  triennially  in  every 
judicial  district. 

Local  Government.  Three  county  commis- 
sioners (five  in  counties  exceeding  10.000)  are 
elccti-d  in  every  county,  the  term  of  office  being 
three  years.  Other  county  officers,  elected  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  "of  the  odd  years,  are: 
clerk,  sherilf.  coroner,  treasurer,  superintendent 
of  schools,  surveyor,  and  assessor.  At  the  same 
election  the  small  precincts  elect  one  justice  of 
the  peace  and  the  constable,  and  precincts  of  over 
5000  a  proportionately  larger  number.  Towns 
and  cities  may  be  classified  into  not  more  than 
four  classes,  ami  the  powers  of  each  class  may  lie 
defined  by  general  laws. 

Militia.  There  are  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry of  550  men  each,  a  squadron  of  artillery 
with  200  men,  and  a  battery  with  75  men.  The 
males  of  militia  age  number  (lflOO)  142,000. 
(50.000  being  liable  to  military  duty. 

Histokv.  Prehistoric  remains,  consisting  of 
numerous  cave-dwellings  and  the  ruins  of  exten- 
sive pueblos,  similar  in  character  to  those  dis- 
covered  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  have  been 
found  in  southern  Colorado.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  number  of  expedi- 
tions into  the  limits  of  the  present  State  were 
undertaken  by  the  Spaniards.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  one  headed  by  Francisco 
Kscalante,  who  in  1770  traversed  the  southwest- 
ern corner  of  the  State,  and  explored  the  region 
of  the  Dolores  and  Gunnison  rivers.  Rut  though 
Spain  laid  claim  to  the  region,  she  made  no  at- 
tempt to  settle  it.  The  country,  a  portion  of 
which  was  included  in  the  Ixuiisiana  Purchase 
(1803),  was  partially  explored  in  1800  by 
Lieutenant  Pike,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
in  1S10  by  Colonel  Long  Further  exploration 
was  carried  on  by  Fremont  in  1842  and  1844. 
and  l>efore  the  Mexican  War  fur  trading  stations 
had  been  built  on  the  Arkansas  and  Platte 
rivers.  In  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
(1848)  Mexico  relinquished  her  territorial  rights 
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in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Parties  of  pros- 
pectOIS  and  emigrants  from  (ieorgia  and  Kansas 
elite rett  Colorado  in  1858.  In  183!)  the  discovery 
of  gold  near  Boulder  and  Idaho  Springs  was 
followed  by  a  large  immigration  and  the  sudden 
rise  of  the*  mining  towns  of  Denver  and  Boulder. 
After  sending  representatives  to  the  legislature 
«f  Kansas,  -Arapahoe  County,'  as  the  region  was 
then  ealled.  together  with  lamb*  taken  from 
Nebraska  and  New  Mexico,  was  organized  into 
the  Territory  of  Colorado  on  February  28,  1HU1. 
From  18'IJ  to  1870  wars  were  carried  on  with  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians.  The  L'tes 
ceded  the  mountain  and  park  regions  between 
18(53  and  1880.  In  1864  and  1808  unsuccessful 
attempts  ut  organizing  a  State  Government  were 
made.  The  final  enabling  act  was  passed  by 
Congress  on  .March  3,  1875,  and  on  August  1, 
1876,  Colorado,  the  Centennial  State,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  Gold-digging  was  on  the 
decline  in  1878.  and  many  milling  towns  were 
Iteiug  deserted,  when  it  was  discovered  that  from 
the  masses  of  carlxmates  thrown  aside  by  the 
gold-seekers,  silver  and  lead  might  be  extracted. 
Immigrants  flocked  to  Lendville,  and  soon  the 
value  of  the  lead  and  silver  output  came  to  be 
many  times  that  of  the  yield  of  gold.  As  a 
restiit.  the  people  of  the  State,  in  18!V2,  declared 
enthusiastically  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  10  to  I.  Serious  strikes  broke  out 
among  the  miners  in  1894  and  1896-07,  and  re- 
course was  had  t «  military  force  to  restore  order, 
r  rom  1876  to  1888  Colorado  was  Republican  in 
national  politics,  but  in  the  three  Presidential 
elections  after  1888  the  silver  interests  of  the 
State  made  it  decidedly  Democratic  In  1806 
and  1000  especially,  the  Democrat*.  Populist*, 
and  Silver  Republicans,  in  fusion,  controlled  a 
large  projiortion  of  votes  in  the  State. 

TEHKITnlUAl,  liOVERSOR* 

William  Ollpln  lsfil— KW2 

John  Erana  I  sea— lsca 

Alexander  Cummiiim>  Istis— IN67 

A.  C.  Hunt   1HS7-1WW 

Kdward  McCook   lHfi»—|H7» 

Samuel  H.  Elbert  I«7:i-1M71 

Kdward  MrCook   1*74-1*75 

John  I<.  Houtt    1H75-IH70 

State  Oovkbsobb 

John  L.  RaWtt  Republican  1*76— 1S79 

Frederick  W.  Pitkin...        "   1S7U-1KH3 

Jamea  B.  (Irani  Democrat  isKi-lWtt 

Itenjamln  H.  Knton...  Republican       ..  .   1kk.V— 1KK7 

Uva  Adam*  Democrat  IKS7— lslfj 

Job  A.  Cooper  Republican  |KM»— 1H91 

John  L.  Kolltt   "   lsfll-lsai 

DaTld  A.  Walt*  Populist  mid  iH-iiiricrnt  ls«t— IHKi 

Albert  W.  Mclntlre  Kepubllcnn  1M>5-1S97 

Alva  Adam*  Dem.  and  Silver  Rep..  1SU7— 1H99 

i'harlee  S.  Tlioniae  Dem.,  Pop.  and  Sliver  Rep.lKW-1901 

Jaroea  B.  Orman  11M1-1WXI 


COLORADO  DESERT. 


Consult:  Bancroft.  History  of  the  I'aeific 
State*,  vol.  xx.  (San  Francisco.  1800):  Hayes. 
Vcic  Colorado  and  the  Santa  Ft-  Trail  (New 
York,  1880)  ;  Pnbor.  Colorado  an  an  Agrieuliural 
State  (ib.  1883)  :  Fossett.  Colorado:  It*  Gold 
and  Silver  Mines,  etc.  (ib.  1880)  ;  The  Kesourees, 
Wealth,  and  Industrial  Development  of  Colorado 
(Denver,  1883). 

COLORADO.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
cf  Mitchell  County,  Tex.,  245  miles  west  by 
south  of  Dallas,  on  the  Colorado  River  and  on 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  Texas, 
D  3).  It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  an  agricul- 
tural and  stock-raising  region,  with  a  consider 


able  trade  in  cattle  and  hides,  and  has  also 
extensive  salt-works.    Population,  about  2000. 

COLORADO,  Hp.  pron.  ko'lA-ril'i»o.  A  name 
given  by  the  Spaniards  to  various  unrelated 
tribes  in  different  parts  of  Spanish  America,  in- 
cluding Texas,  owing  to  their  custom  of  painting 
the  body  with  red  pigment.  Of  the  trilies  thus 
known,  one  of  the  most  noted  was  that  of  the 
Sacehas,  'men,'  as  they  call  themselves,  of  whom 
a  few  still  survive  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Daule  and  Chones  rivers,  in  north  western  Ecua- 
dor. They  go  naked,  and  are  naturally  light- 
skinned,  almost  blond,  but  paint  their  whole 
liodies  with  a  red  paint.  They  belong  to  the 
Barbacoan  stock. 

COLORADO,  University  of.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning,  situated  at  Boulder,  Colo.  It 
was  incorporated  by  the  Territorial  Legislature 
in  1861,  and  in  1876  the  Constitution  of  Colo- 
rado provided  for  its  erection  as  a  State  uni- 
\crsity.  At  the  formal  opening  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  1877,  it  consisted  of  the  college  and  a 
preparatory  department.  The  Medical  School 
was  organized  in  1883.  the  Law  School  in  1892, 
and  the  School  of  Applied  Sciences  in  1893.  In 
1902  the  University  of  Colorado  comprised  the 
following  colleges  and  departments:  (1)  The 
College  tif  Liberal  Arts,  offering  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  Ph.B.,  and  B.S.; 
(2)  the  Graduate  Department,  conferring  the 
degrees  of  M.A.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.:  (3)  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Applied  Science,  conferring  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  civil,  electrical,  and  mechan- 
ical engineering;  (4)  the  School  of  Medicine, 
conferring  the  degree  of  M.D. ;  and  (5)  the 
School  of  Law,  conferring  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
Women  are  admitted  to  the  university  on  equal 
terms  with  men.  The  university  library  con- 
tains 25,000  volumes,  l»esides  pamphlet*.  The 
total  registration  in  1901-02  was  510,  exclud- 
ing the  preparatory  department.  The  university 
is  maintained  by  a  direct  State  tax,  and  its  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  State  board  of  regents. 

COLORADO  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  education,  founded  in  1874  and  situated 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The  college  offers 
eourses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts, 
science,  and  philosophy,  and  has  an  attendance 
of  650  students.  There  are  also  connected  with 
the  college  a  preparatory  school  and  a  conser- 
\atory  of  music,  and  a  department  of  fine  arts. 
The  buildings  include  Palmer  Hall,  the  library 
building,  and  a  science  building,  erected,  with  its 
equipment,  at  a  cost  of  $350,000.  The  library 
numbers  about  35.000  volumes.  The  institution 
has  an  endowment  of  $450,000. 

COLORADO  DESERT.  An  arid  region  of 
Southern  California  (Map:  California.  F  5).  It 
extends  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  coast 
ranges  of  San  Diego  County  eastward  to  the 
Colorado  River,  and  embraces  the  Coahuila  Val- 
ley, which  extends  toward  the  northwest  between 
the  San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto  Mountains. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  desert,  including 
part  of  the  Coahuila  Valley,  is  l»elow  sea-level. 
At  some  prehistoric,  period  part  of  this  region 
was  included  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which 
it  was  separnted  by  the  growth  of  the  delta  of 
the  Colorado  River.  Later  it  formed  the  basin 
of  a  fresh  water  lake,  and  in  recent  times  n 
considerable  portion  of  the  area  has  been  flood- 
ed from  the  river,  so  as  to  produce  a  temporary 
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-.hallow  lake,  known  as  Sal  ton  Sea.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the  northern  part 
of  this  desert  und  traverses  the  Coahuila  Valley. 
The  Colorado  Desert  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
great  desert  region  of  the  southwestern  United 
Mates,  which  ineludes  also  the  Yutua  nud  Mo- 
have deserts. 

COLORADO,  RIO,  re'o.  A  river  of  Central 
Argentina,  rising  in  the  Andes  and  flowing 
southeast.  It  empties  into  the  Atlantic  in  alniut 
latitude  .19°  50'  S.  (Map:  Argentina.  Ell).  Its 
entire  length  is  about  700  miles,  but  it  is  navi- 
gable for  light  vessels  for  only  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles.  The  upj»er  course  is  through  a 
desert. 

COLORADO  RIVER.  A  large  river  flowing 
through  the  plateau  region  of  the  southwestern 
L  nited  States.  It  is  formed  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Utah,  by  the  junction  of  the  Green  River 
from  the  north  and  the  Grand  from  the  north- 
east, the  former  rising  in  southwestern  Wyoming 
and  the  latter  in  the  north  central  part  of  Colo- 
rado. Both  of  these  headstreams  receive  nu- 
merous tributaries  from  the  well-watered  regions 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Below  their  junction, 
the  Colorado  passes  through  what  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  remarkable  region  on  the  earth, 
not  only  for  its  natural  scenery,  but  also  for  the 
great  interest  which  it  possesses  for  geologists, 
as  it  gives  on  a  grand  scale  the  dearest  exem- 
plifications of  the  action  of  erosive  forces  in 
shaping  the  contour  of  the  land.  In  the  Eocene 
epoch  the  whole  region  of  Arizona,-  I'tah,  and 
Nevada  was  subjected  to  a  vast  upheaval,  ami 
what  was  formerly  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was 
raised  to  a  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  This  region,  consisting  chiefly  of  hori- 
zontal strata  of  the  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  sys- 
tems, was  subjected  to  extensive  denudation  by 
wind  and  water,  and  again  to  suw-essive  upheav- 
als accompanied  by  volcanic  action.  In  the 
northwestern  part  the  strata  were  faulted  into 
huge  blocks,  running  north  and  south,  giving 
the  present  shape  to  the  mountains  of  Nevada. 
The  result  of  the  uplifting  and  erosion  was  the 
washing  away  of  the  weaker  and  softer  strata. 
esj»ecially  to  the  west  of  the  present  course  of  the 
Colorado,  while  those  rocks  that  were  protected 
by  harder  layers  were  left  standing  as  extcn 
sive  plateaus  with  precipitous  escarpments.  In 
some  places  lavas  had  liecn  thrust  up  through 
the  strata  by  volcanic  action,  and  these  localities 
'ire  now  marked  by  the  isolated  mesas  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  country.  Since  this  region  is 
almost  or  quite  rainless  Itelow  an  elevation  of 
S000  feet,  denudation  proceeds  slowly  except 
along  the  river-courses,  where  chasms  or  ca- 
rtons are  cut  deeply  into  the  rock  foundations. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Colorado  and  all  the 
tributaries  from  its  headwaters  to  the  great 
escarpment  called  the  Grand  Wash,  on  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Arizona. 

The  largest  and  deepest  of  these  is  the  famous 
Grand  Carton,  where  the  Colorado  cuts  through 
the  Kaibab  and  Cnikaret  plateaus,  from  7000  to 
9000  feet  high,  in  the  northern  part  of  Arizona. 
The  carton  is  five  to  six  miles  wide  at  the  top 
and  5000  to  6000  feet  deep,  falling  in  several 
successive  escarpments,  indicating  pauses  in  the 
upheaval  of  the  plateau.  In  the  middle  is  the 
narrow  and  gloomv  carton  proper,  with  a  sheer 
precipitous  depth  "of  2000  to  3000  feet,  at  the 


bottom  of  which  rushes  the  river.  The  length 
of  the  Grand  Carton  is  over  200  miles.  Alter 
the  river  emerges  from  the  canon  it  turns 
abruptly  south,  and.  forming  the  western  bound 
ary  of  Arizona,  it  Mows  through  a  low  desert 
region,  receiving  almost  no  tributaries,  and  di- 
minishing in  volume  by  evaporation  and  absorp- 
tion. Leaving  United  States  territory  near  its 
mouth,  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  total  length  of  the  river  is  altout  !»00  miles, 
and  with  the  Green.  2000  miles.  It  is  navigable 
for  light  steamers  for  several  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  but  navigation  is  much  imjtcded 
by  rocks  and  .sand-bars,  as  well  as  by  the  ever- 
changing  volume  of  its  water  and  the  shifting  of 
its  bed.  The  river  was  discovered  in  1540  by 
Fernando  Alarcon.  and  the  perilous  descent 
through  the  cafion  was  first  made  by  James 
W  hite  in  1807.  Valuable  additions  to  geological 
science  have  resulted  from  expeditions  into  the 
carton,  conducted  by  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  See  ,1.  W.  Powell,  Exploration  of 
the  Colorado  Kirvr  of  the  West  and  its  Tribu- 
taries: and  Dutton.  Tertiaru  History  of  thv 
Crand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  .1/ onotrrapk  11., 
United  States  Ceoloniral  Sumy.  1SSJ. 

COLORADO  RIVER.  A  river  rising  in  the 
western  part  of  Texas,  near  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  (Map:  Texas,  F  5). 
It  Hows  "in  a  generally  southeast  direction  across 
the  State,  and  empties  into  the  Gull  of  Mexico 
through  Matagorda  Bay.  It  receives  a  num- 
U-r  of  tributaries,  chiefly  from  the  south;  among 
these  are  Sulphur  Creek,  and  the  Concho,  San 
Saba,  and  Llano  rivers.  The  chief  towns  on  its 
course  are  Bay  City,  Wharton.  Columbus.  Im- 
grange.  Bastrop,  and  Austin.  It  is  nbout  JM>t> 
miles  long,  and  in  winter  is  navigable  for  river 
steamboats  to  Austin. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS.  A  city  and  county 
seat  of  El  Paso  County.  Colo.,  ~'A  miles  south 
of  Denver:  on  the  Atchison,  Tojteka  and  Santa 
Fc,  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  Colorado,  E  2).  Its  location. 
0000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nenr  the 
luise  of  Pike's  Peak  and  the  celebrated  mineral 
springs  at  Manitou,  with  a  healthful  climate, 
have  combined  to  make  the  place  n  much-fre- 
<(Uented  resort.  It  i*  the  scat  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1871.  and  of  State  institutions 
for  the  deal-mute  and  blind.  Settled  in  1870. 
Colorado  Springs  was  incorporated  in  1H72,  ami 
is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1S78  (revised 
1901).  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  chosen  bi- 
ennially, and  a  city  council,  elected  by  wards. 
Standing  and  special  committees  are  appointed 
by  the  Mayor:  also  the  chief  and  members  of 
the  fire  department,  members  of  the  police  de- 
partment, market  master,  street  commissioner, 
and  health  officer.  Other  offices  are  filled  by  the 
council.  The  water  works  arc  owned  and  ojierat- 
ed  bv  the  munieipalifr.  Population,  in  1890, 
11.140;  in  1900,  21,085. 

COLORADO  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE.  A  scientific  school  of  agriculture, 
situated  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  organized  in 
lH7ti.  The  college  received  90.000  acres  of  tin- 
lands  granted  to  the  State  in  1802.  ami  sin<-e  its 
inception  has  been  supported  chiefly  by  a  State 
tax.  Its  gross  income  is  about  $100,000.  It 
offers  courses  leading  to  the  B.S.  and  M.S.  de- 
grees.   Women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with 
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men.  The  library  contains  about  11,000  vol- 
umes.   The  attendance  is  over  350. 

COLORATION  IN  ANIMALS.  Sec  Biuo; 
LN8ECT;  Mammal;  Natiral  Selection-. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS,  Achromatopsia,  or 
Daltonism.  An  incurable  defect  of  vision,  owing 
to  which  some  persons  are  unable  to  distinguish 
<-ertain  colors.  The  name  Daltonism  is  after 
Da  Hon.  the  Knglish  chemist,  who  suffered  from 
the  defect.  Acquired  color-blindness  is  a  symp- 
tom of  diseases  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina. 
Congenital  color  blindness  usually  affects  both 
eyes,  and  is  often  hereditary,  it  is  found  in 
from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  men  and  less  than  1 
per  cent,  of  women.  It  occurs  in  eyes  whose 
power  of  vision  is  otherwise  las  to  form  and 
distance)  perfect.  It  is  usually  partial,  being  a 
failure  to  distinguish  one  or  two  of  the  funda- 
mental colors — red.  green,  and  blue.  The  eyes 
of  persons  having  this  defect  of  vision  have  lieen 
carefully  examined  after  death  without  the  dis- 
covery of  any  peculiarity.  Odor-blindness  there- 
fore has  its  seat  in  the  sensoriinn,  not  in  the 
visual  apparatus.  Tlie  Hering  theory  is  that  the 
retina  contains  three  pairs  of  visual  materials — 
white-black,  red-green,  and  blue-yellow.  Color- 
blindness is  accounted  for  by  the  supposed  ab- 
sence of  one  or  two  of  these  substances.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Young-Helniholtr.  theory,  there  are 
three  primary  color-precept  ions — for  red.  green, 
and  violet.  In  the  absence  of  one  of  these,  a  color 
appears  composed  of  the  others.  The  most  com- 
mon forms  of  color-blindness  are  red  blindness, 
green  blindness,  and  red-green  blindness.  To 
detect  the  defect,  the  method  of  having  the 
I>atient  name  colors  is  not  satisfactory,  because 
colors  may  1*>  differentiated  by  apparent  differ- 
ences of  "brightness.  Professor  Holmgren  of 
I'psala,  Sweden,  devised  a  series  of  test  wools 
which  furnish  the  liest  means  of  recognizing  de- 
fects. These  are  skeins  of  wool  of  certain  colors 
("test  colors'),  various  tints  and  shades  of  the 
same  colors,  and  so-called  'confusion  colors.' 
When  the  patient  attempts  to  match  the  colors 
with  the  other  skein-,  the  <-onfusion  colors  are 
often  added  also,  and  it  may  be  noticed  that 
there  is  some  hesitancy  in  making  the  selec- 
tions. 

The  question  has  received  serious  legislative 
attention,  and  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
stringent  laws  have  been  passed  regarding  the 
examination  of  the  vision  of  all  who  depend  on 
<-olor*  for  their  guidance.  It  is  a  crime  in  color- 
blind persons  to  pursue  any  calling  when  their 
defect,  known  to  them,  is  liable  to  injure  others, 
and  it  might  be  added  that  it  is  foolish  for  a 
color-blind  painter,  tailor,  or  milliner  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  those  who  have  perfect  vision. 

The  safety  of  the  traveling  public  depends  in 
large  men  sure  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
green  or  ml  signals  are  observed  by  employees 
of  railways  and  ships.  Yet  in  but  few  countries 
is  the  matter  of  examination  of  color-sense  de- 
manded by  statute.  In  Sweden,  since  1877,  only 
men  with  normal  color-vision  have  lieen  employed 
in  the  railway  service.  In  Holland  the  Govern- 
ment controls  the  matter  efficiently.  In  Italy, 
while  there  is  no  special  law,  the  employees  are 
tested.  In  France,  in  the  absence  of  law  alsutt 
examination.    Holmgren's   test    is    usually  em- 

E loved.  In  Germany  examination  of  color-sense 
i  prescribed  by  law.    In  Austria,  on  the  State 


railroads,  examination  is  made.  In  England 
there  is  no  Government  regulation,  and  the  tests 
employed  by  certain  companies  are  inefficient. 
Only  three  of  the  States  of  the  United  States — 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  Alabama — have  enact 
ed  laws  to  control  the  matter.  In  some  other 
States  the  railroad  commissioners  formulate 
regulations  requiring  the  examination  of  em- 
ployees, as  in  New  York  State.  That  the  travel- 
ing public  docs  not  demand  stringent  laws  com- 
pelling examination  of  color-sense  in  all  coun- 
tries is  astonishing,  and  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  fact  that  the  prevalence  of  color-blind- 
ness and  the  possibility  of  its  detection  have 
been  understood  by  the  people  only  since  1875. 
In  181)2  there  were  employed  by  the  different 
railroad  companies  of  the  I'nited  States  a  total 
of  "•-'].  J  l.i  men,  while  the  number  of  mile*  of 
railroad  reached  171,5(13.25.  Accepting  3. GO  as 
the  percentage  of  color-blindness  among  men, 
the  startling  number  of  30,310  color-blind  men 
were  in  |Kjsitions  of  some  sort  among  the  em- 
ployees mentioned.  In  some  cases  the  propor- 
tion of  employee*  with  color  blindness  is  very 
small,  owing  to  the  adoption  by  companies  of 
adequate  tests  and  the  proper  selection  of  men. 
In  1880  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road invited  Dr.  William  Thomson,  professor 
of  ophthalmology  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the 
examination  of  the  sight  of  their  40,000  em- 
ployees, scattered  over  more  than  50(H)  miles  of 
track,  of  whom  12,000  were  actually  dependent 
upon  colored  signals  for  their  guidance.  A  sys- 
tem was  devised  by  which  men  attached  to  each 
division  of  the  road  were  examined,  each  in  his 
own  locality,  by  intelligent  laymen,  with  Holm- 
gren's skeins,  arranged  on  what  is  tailed  'Thom- 
son's stick,'  and  the  cooperation  of  employees 
was  secured.  Reports  were  sent  to  the  surghul 
expert,  whose  decision,  after  a  final  examination, 
was  decisive.  Altout  4.2  per  cent,  were  found  de- 
fective in  color-sense.  At  a  biter  examination, 
of  25,158  men,  only  481,  or  about  2  per  cent.. 
wen-  found  <-olor-blind.  many  men  having  left 
the  company's  employ  before  being  detected,  thus 
lieing  able  to  secure  positions  on  roads  not  re- 
quiring color-tests.  In  1887  the  same  system  of 
examination  was  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad,  with  about  15,000  em- 
ployees on  2200  miles  of  track,  after  a  serious 
coiillict  between  officials  and  employees,  which 
was  settled  by  Dr.  Thomson.  Of  these  men.  3.5 
per  <"cnt.  were  declared  color-blind.  The  Mid- 
land Railway  and  the  London  and  Southwestern 
in  Kngland  adopted  the  same  method.  In  181MI. 
from  responses  to  a  circular  addressed  to  one 
hundred  of  the  must  important  railroad  «-or- 
porations  of  tlie  country,  controlling  in  all  129,- 
970  miles,  inquiring  if  examinations  were  made 
as  to  eolor-hlindness  of  employees,  it  was  learned 
that  35  roads,  controlling  54,405  miles,  were 
using  Thomson's  wr  other  methods;  31  roads,  con- 
trolling 29,428  miles,  were  making  no  test.  No 
reply  was  received  from  34  roads,  controlling  46,- 
077  miles.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  licgan 
examining  its  employees  alsmt  1890,  requiring 
them  to  report  for  tests  of  sight  at  either  New 
York  or  Buffalo  at  stated  times.  This  ntcthod  being 
found  disadvantageous,  two  physicians  were  em- 
ployed about  1899,  whose  duty  it  is  to  travel 
over  the  system,  examining  and  recxaminine  the 
men  from  time  to.  time  in  their  own  loc  alities. 
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This  road,  in  June,  10O1,  employed  about  40,000 
men,  and  controlled  7137.31  miles  of  track,  in- 
clusive of  the  leased  lines,  such  as  the  New  York 
and  Putnam;  West  Shore;  Fall  Brook;  Boston 
and  Albany,  etc.;  but  exclusive  of  the  great 
lines,  such  as  the  Lake  Shore  ami  Michigan 
Southern,  included  in  the  "Vanderbilt  system.' 

Consult:  Holmgren,  De  la  ccci/c  des  roukurs 
(Sweden,  1S77 )  ;  Joy  .Jeffries,  Color- Blindness 
I  Hoston,  1 871* )  ;  Swanzy.  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
ap|>endix  i.  (Philadelphia,  181IU);  and  Thomson 
and  Weiland.  "Detection  of  Color- Blindness,"  in 
Morris  and  Oliver's  Si/stria  of  Diseases  of  J  he 
Eye,  vol.  ii.  (Philadelphia.  1897). 

COLORED  HEARING,  or  Ciikom.kstiikhia. 
The  anomalous  association  of  colors  with  sounds. 
It  is  the  commonest  tyjie  of  syna-sthesia,  or  the 
formation  of  unusual  connect  ions  between  sen- 
sations of  different  sense  departments.  While 

colored  hearing  is  relatively  frequent  (statis- 
tics record  one  person  in  eight),  it  is  exhib- 
ited in  very  varied  forms.  These  may.  however, 
Ih>  grouped,  in  the  first  place  with  regard  to 
the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  phot  font  ( the 
color  which  is  induced),  and  secondly  with  re- 
yard  to  the  nature  of  the  inducing  sound.  The 
induced  color  may,  in  rare  cases  ( see  works  of 
Crulier  and  Whipple,  indicated  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy at  the  end  of  this  article),  be  of  hallucina- 
tory intensity,  so  as  to  be  seen  objectively  when 
the  eyes  are  open.  Usually  the  intensity  is 
less  — the  photism  is  localized  (Flournoy). 
though  not  projected.  In  the  third  grade  the 
photism  is  'imagined* — the  color  is  really  pres- 
ent as  a  visual  sensation,  but  has  no  definite 
place;  e.g.  all  soprano  voices  may  l>c  white,  all 
tenor  voices  green.  Fourthly,  photisms  may  be 
Kimply  •thought,"  no  visual  sensation  l>eing  pres- 
ent. Finally,  certain  persons  possess  'negative 
photisms'— they  cannot  say  what  color  a  sound 
lias,  but  can  say  what  colors  it  'ought  not'  to 
have.  Any  auditory  impression  may  serve  as 
the  inducing  agency.  The  sources  may.  therefore, 
be  grou|M>d.  for  convenience,  ns  ( 1 )  musical 
tones  and  noises  ( subdivided  into  single  notes, 
chords  and  discords,  musical  selections,  etc., 
each  with  further  arrangement  according  to 
pitch,  intensity,  clang  tint  of  instrument),  and 
(2)  articulate  speech  I  vowels,  consonants,  words, 
sentence*). 

Can  we  find  any  uniform  relation  between 
these  two  scries  of  variables,  the  inducing  sound 
ami  the  induced  color?  Certain  investigators, 
using  the  questionnry  method,  have  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Thus.  Bleuler  and  I.ehinann 
that  "sharply  demarcated,  small,  bright,  or 
jMiinted  photisms  are  aroused  by  high  pitched 
sounds.  Red,  yellow,  and  brown  are  frequent 
colors;  violet  and  green  are  ran*;  blue  stands 
midway  in  frequency.  The  tendency  to  second- 
ary sensations  ( synesthesia )  is  inheritable." 
Other  investigators  (e.g.  Whipple),  who  have 
made  detailed  experimental  studies  of  a  few 
individuals,  contend  that  the  quest  binary  method 
is  inadequate,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  variation,  not  only  between  individuals, 
httt  also  for  the  same  individual  at  different 
times,  so  that  "generalization  is  at  present  to 
l>e  avoided." 

Thp  explanation  of  colored  hearing  is  usually 
found  in  the  persistence  in  adult  life  of  certain 
curious  anil  useless  connections  between  sensa- 
tions.   Childhood  is  characterized  by  the  forma- 


tion of  countless  mental  combinations.  Of  these, 
only  the  useful  or  meaningful  normally  *ur 
vive.  The  iiersistcnec  or  recrudescence  in  the 
mature  individual  of  anomalous  though  not  ab- 
normal auditory-visual  connections  is  the  con- 
dition of  chrounesthesin.  The  association  may 
l>e  direct  (habitual  or  specific  connection  of 
sensations)  or  indirect  (connections  of  sensa 
tions  through  the  organic  complex  embodied  in 
a  feeling).  The  absence  of  abnormality  is  at- 
tested by  the  facts  that  colored  hearing  is  no 
more  frequent  among  neurotic  than  among  nor- 
mal individuals,  ami  that  the  associations  do 
not  interfere  with  mental  o]M>rations.  They 
may,  indeed,  furnish  positive  sources  of  pleasure 
to  their  possessor. 

Consult:  Bleuler  and  U'hniann,  /.aanysmas- 
sine  Liehtempfindung  dureh  Helta  1 1  (Leipzig, 
1881);  Flournoy.  l.rs  i>ltenotnenes  de  si/nopsn- 
(Paris,  ,1893)  ;  O.  M.  Whipple,  American  Jour 
nal  of  Psychology,  vol.  vi.  (Worcester,  1900)  ; 
C.rulier,  l.'audilion  eoloree  el  Irs  phenomenes 
siniilaircs  (Paris,  181)2). 

COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  OP  AMERICA.    See  Mktiioiii.su. 

COLOR-GUARD.  A  military  escort  for 
regimental  colors.  I  Sec  Counts.)  Formerly 
a  position  of  great  honor  ami  considerable  dan- 
ger, when  on  active  service;  now  used  only  on 
regimental  parades,  reviews,  and  iusjiectioiis. 
The  United  Suites  Infantry  Drill  Regulations 
define  the  composition  of  a  color-guard  as  "one 
sergeant,  who  is  the  color-hearer,  and  two  experi 
enced  soldiers,  selected  by  the  colonel." 

The  color  is  kept  at  the  office  or  quarters  of 
the  colonel,  unless  required  on  parade,  in  which 
case  it  is  escorted  by  the  color-guard,  marching 
in  one  rank,  the  color-hearer  in  the  centre.  It  is 
returned  in  like  manner. 

COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY.  The  reproduc- 
tion by  photography  of  natural  objects  in  their 
own  colors.  There  is  no  means  known  at  present 
by  which,  using  ordinary  photographic  processes, 
this  is  possible.  When  a  photograph  is  taken 
with  a  camera  and  a  sensitive  plate,  the  devel- 
oped  negative  shows  an  image  of  the  object  in 
various  shades  of  gray,  which  depend  Upon  the 
sensitiveness  of  Die  photographic  plate  to  the 
ether-waves  characteristic  of  the  colors  of  the 
natural  object.  It  is  possible  so  to  stain  a  pho- 
tographic plate  that  it  is  more  or  less  sensitive  to 
all  colors;  but  the  developed  negative  is  always 
gray,  except  possibly  for  certain  accidental  colors 
which  have  not  the  faintest  connection  with 
those  of  the  object  photographed.  To  reproduce 
the  colors,  therefore,  other  methods  are  essen- 
tial, and  there  are  at  the  present  time  two  quite 
distinct  pro<es«,es. 

One  of  these  is  based  upon  the  work  and  a 
suggestion  of  Prof.  .1.  Clerk  Maxwell  (1831-79), 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  lie  showed  that 
if  there  were  produced  simultaneously  in  the 
normal  eye  three  sensations — viz.  definite  shades 
of  blue,  green,  and  red— the  eye  could  be  made  to 
perceive  any  desired  color  of  the  spectrum  by 
properly  adjusting  the  intensities  of  these  three 
component  sensation*.  Thus,  if  by  any  means — 
e.g.  by  sets  of  mirrors — the  eye  can  bo  made  to 
see  at  one  time  three  ordinary  photographs  of  any 
natural  object,  looking  at  one  through  a  piece  of 
red  glass,  another  through  a  piece  of  green  glass, 
and  the  third  through  a  piece  of  blue  glass,  the 
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eye  will  see  the  object  in  its  natural  colors,  pro- 
vided the  intensity  of  the  deposit  of  silver  on  the 
original  three  neyatives  is  so  udjusted  for  each 
negative  that  the  intensities  of  these  red,  green, 
and  blue  sensations  are  exactly  such  an  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  color-sensations.  To  secure  this 
intensity  on  the  photographic  plates,  three  photo- 
graphs of  the  object  must  bo  taken,  each  through 
such  a  colored  screen  as  will  transmit  enough 
light  of  all  wave  lengths  to  produce  the  desired 
result  on  the  plate.  Thus,  one  plate  is  exposed 
in  a  camera  in  front  of  which  is  a  screen  which 
allows  to  pass  a  great  deal  of  red  and  small 
amounts  of  yellow  and  green :  the  second  is  ex- 
ited with  a  screen  which  is  transparent  to  the 
gieen  and  slightly  to  yellow  and  blue;  the  third 
is  exposed  with  a  screen  which  is  transparent  to 
blue  and  slightly  to  green  and  violet.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  most  careful  cxjierimeriting  to 
find  what  photographic  plates  should  be  used, 
and  what  colored  screens  give  the  proper  inten- 
sity with  them. 

There  are  three  processes  of  color  photography 
based  upon  this  general  idea.  In  the  Ives  process, 
the  three  photographs  of  identical  sizes  are  taken 
simultaneously  on  three  plates,  each  through  its 
proper  'taking'  screen.  From  these  three  nega- 
tives, three  positives  are  made  by  contact;  and 
these  positives,  each  with  its  proper  'viewing* 
screen  of  pure  red.  green,  or  blue,  placed  in  a 
so-called  'kromskop'  in  such  a  manner  that  sun- 
light is  reflected  through  them  and  their  screens, 
and  all  three  pictures  are  seen  superimposed  ap- 
parently on  each  other.  In  another  process  in- 
vented independently  by  Professor  Joly,  of  Dub- 
lin, anil  Mr.  MoDonough.  of  Chicago,  the  three 
colored  screens  through  which  the  photographs 
are  taken  are  combined  by  having  a  series  of  lines 
of  these  three  compound  colors  ruled  very  closely 
together  on  a  piece  of  glass,  every  fourth  line 
having  the  same  color.  A  single  photograph  is 
taken  through  this  composite  screen ;  a  |>ositive 
is  taken  of  this,  and  a  viewing  screen,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  lines,  one  a  pure  red,  the  next  pure 
green,  the  next  pure  blue,  with  the  same  spacing 
as  in  the  taking  screen,  is  superimposed  on  the 
positive,  so  that  the  colored  lines  come  in  ex- 
actly the  proper  positions;  and  this  compound 
plate  is  used  as  a  transparency  by  holding  it  up 
to  the  light,  or  by  looking  through  it  at  a  piece 
of  white  paper  which  is  brightly  illuminated. 

Quite  a  different  process,  although  of  the  same 
general  principle,  has  l>eon  invented  by  Professor 
Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity.  It  dejiends 
for  the  production  of  the  pure  colors,  red.  green, 
and  blue,  upon  the  phenomena  of  diffraction 
gratings  (q.v.),  by  means  of  which  white  light 
may  be  dispersed  into  pure  colors.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  three  gratings  ruled  on  glass,  with 
grating  spaces  such  that  one  gives  the  same 
deviation  for  the  green  as  the  other  two  do  for 
the  red  and  blue  respectively.  Three  negatives 
are  taken  of  the  natural  object,  each  through 
its  own  compound  color  screen:  on  these  the 
three  glass  gratings  nre  superimposed  each  on 
the  proper  one;  positives  are  then  taken  through 
these  compound  negatives:  the  three  images  being 
*u|>eriniposed  by  suitable  lenses,  thus  forming 
a  composite  positive  of  the  natural  object  over- 
laid with  parallel  lines  suitably  spaced  ami 
placed.  Tty  viewing  a  source  of  white  light 
through  this  plate  and  using  proper  optical 
means,  the  object  will  be  seen  in  its  natural 


COiOra,  the  dispersed  colors  of  the  three  gratings 
serving  in  place  of  the  viewing  screens  of  the 
former  processes. 

An  entirely  different  physical  principle  is  made 
use  of  in  the  Lippmann  method  of  color  photog- 
raphy; it  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  colors 
seen  by  the  eye  are  caused  by  ether-waves  of 
different  wave-number:  and  so,  under  proper 
precautions,  it  is  possible  to  have  'stationary  vi- 
brations,' so  called,  produced.  If  one  vibrates 
rapidly  the  end  of  a  long  rope,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  fastened  to  a  wall,  waves  are  sent  along 
the  rope;  rcllectcd  waves  are  produced;  and,  as 
the  direct  and  reflected  waves  are  thus  super- 
imposed, there  are  certain  points,  regularly 
spaced,  where  the  two  waves  neutralize  each 
other's  action,  while  in  between  these  'nodal' 
points  the  string  vibrates  exactly  as  if  it  were 
an  ordinary  string  stretched  l>etweon  two  fixed 
pegs.  This  is  called  a  stationary  vibration;  and 
the  distance  between  two  nodal  points  equals 
half  the  wave-length  of  the  train  of  waves  which 
is  the  original  cause  of  the  vibration.  The  same 
phenomenon  may  be  produced  by  ether- waves  if 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  mirror.  In  Lippmann'* 
process  a  photographic  plate  of  particularly  fine 
grain  is  placed  so  as  to  form  one  side  of  a 
bath  containing  mercury,  the  film  side  being 
away  from  the  mercury.  If  light  of  a  definite 
color  falls  uikjii  the  photographic  plate,  the 
waves  enter  the  film,  reach  the  mercury,  are 
reflected,  and  form  stationary  vibrations.  In 
between  the  nodes  there  will  be  chemical  action, 
which  is  thus  confined  to  plane  surfaces,  parallel 
to  each  other  and  very  close  together,  their  dis- 
tance apart  depending  upon  the  wave-number 
of  the  light.  If  this  photographic  plate  is  now 
suitably  developed,  the  nodal  planes  will  be  dis- 
solved "out  largely,  thus  forming  of  the  film  a 
pile  of  parallel  plates  at  minute  intervals.  If 
such  a  pile  of  plates  is  viewed  with  white  light, 
it  will  appear  to  In*  of  the  same  color  as  that  of 
the  light  which  produces  the  chemical  action, 
owing  to  the  phenomena  of  interference  (q.v. ). 
Similarly,  if  the  colored  light  from  any  natural 
object  falls  upon  the  film  in  its  original  condi- 
tion, each  color  will  produce  its  own  stationary 
vibration  and  its  own  set  of  parallel  planes, 
where  there  is  chemical  action:  and  so.  when 
developed  and  viewed  in  white  light,  the  image 
will  have  the  proper  colors  of  the  object  itself. 
(The  above  explanation  of  the  Lippmann  proc- 
ess is  not  complete;  it  offers  but  a  rough  idea 
as  to  what  takes  place.  In  fact,  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  is  not  known.) 

To  print  in  the  natural  colors  the  photograph 
of  any  colored  object  is  perfectly  possible  by  a 
simple  modification  of  the  method  of  Ives  or  of 
•folv-McDonough,  which  will  be  found  discussed 
under  Three-Color  Process.  For  additional  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  of  color  photography, 
tin-  reader  may  consult:  Wood,  Philosophical 
If  a  an  sine,  vol.  xlvii.  1  London.  lS'.tflt  ;  .loly,  \a- 
titrr,  vol.  liii.  (London.  180.V1M5)  ;  Lippmann. 
I'roc.  Royal  Society  of  London,  vol.  Ix.  (London. 
IHiH!)  :  Wiener.  Smithsonian  Report  (Washing- 
ton, 1896)  :  Bolas,  Tnllent.  and  Senior.  I 
Handbook  of  Photography  in  Colors  (New 
York.  1!M)0). 

COLOR  PRINTING.  See  Three Color  Pro- 
cess ;  LrTHOORAPnT. 

COLORS,  Military  \*n  Naval.  The  term 
applied  to  the  national  Hag  or  ensign  wherever 
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it  is  displayed  and  also  to  other  flags,  banners, 
or  guidons  carried  by  military  bodies  and  usu- 
ally  indicating  'heir  designation.  Emblems, 
banners,  or  similar  devices  have  been  in  DM 
among  soldiers  and  sailors  from  remotest  an- 
tiquity. They  have  been  conspicuous  in  the 
past  for  their  great  moral  as  well  as  practical 
Milne  to  the  troops  carrying  them.  The  older, 
and  more  historic  the  colors,  the  greater  their 
moral  value;  for  the  soldiers  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations would  vie  with  each  other  in  maintain- 
ing their  traditions,  and  adding  to  their  glory, 
villi  the  result  that  many  of  the  greatest  ex- 
ploits of  military  valor  have  been  born  of  this 
desire.  In  practice  they  were  the  rallying-|>oint 
of  the  organization,  the  embodiment  of  its  his- 
tory, and  the  material  symbol  of  headquarters. 
They  have  Ixsm  in  um>  in  every  army  and  in 
every  age  up  to  comparatively  recent  times, 
when  they  have  l*<en  displaced  by  the  necessities 
of  modern  scientific  warfare.  They  still  retain 
their  historic  value,  however,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  their  moral  value  also.  With  the  British, 
infantry  colors  were  originally  known  as  ensigns 
(q.v.),  each  eompauy  carrying  its  own  color. 
This  soon  gave  way  to  the  system  at  present  in 
use,  whereby  each  regiment  or  battalion  is  sup- 
plied  with  a  royal  or  King's  color,  and  a  regi- 
mental color.  The  former  is  a  Union  Jack  and 
the  latter  n  Hag  of  the  same  color  as  the  facings 
(q.v.)  of  the  regiment,  with  the  blue  union  in 
the  corner  and  the  title,  number,  and  honors  of 
the  regiment  embroidered  upon  its  folds.  Both 
colors  are  made  of  silk,  measure  about  three  feet 
nine  inches  by  three  feet,  and  arc  each  mounted 
<  n  a  pole  of  about  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  length. 
Cavalry  regiments  of  the  (Juard  carry  oblong 
standard*,  and  dragoon  regiments,  nuidons. 
Both  types  are  made  of  crimson  silk.  The  Royal 
Artillery,  Royal  Engineers,  Lancers,  Hussars, 
and  Rille  regiments  do  not  carry  colors.  Since 
the  Zulu  War  of  1KK0,  British  troops  no  longer 
take  their  colors  with  them  when  on  active  ser- 
vice.   See  E.VSIUN. 

The  colors  carried  in  the  l'nited  States  Army 
by  the  various  regiments  ami  battalions  are  two 
in  number,  the  national  Hag  (see  Ei.ag|  and  the 
regimental  color,  both  of  which  are  of  prescribed 
size  and  form  for  the  various  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  battalions  of  engineers  carry  the  na- 
tional flag,  with  the  title  of  the  battalion  em- 
broidered in  silver  on  the  centre  stripe:  and  the 
battalion  color,  of  scarlet  silk  having  in  the  cen- 
tre a  castle,  with  the  numlier  of  the  battalion 
placed  above  the  castle,  nnd  the  words  "U.  S. 
Engineers"  lielow.  The  artillery  corps  have  simi- 
lar colors,  on  which  the  corps  device  of  two 
cros-ed  cannon  are  emblazoned.  Infantry  regi- 
ments hnve  the  same  national  color  as  artillery 
and  engineers;  the  regimental  color  being  of  blue 
silk,  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  l'nited  States  em- 
broidered in  silk  on  the  centre,  beneath  the  eagle, 
a  red  scroll  with  numl>cr  and  name  of  regiment 
embroidered  in  white:  cavalry  standards  in  size 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  carried  by  the 
infantry  and  consist  of  a  national  flag  made  of 
silk,  the  regimental  standard  is  of  yellow  silk, 
with  the  coat  of  nrms  of  the  1'nitcd  States  em- 
broidered in  silk  on  the  centre,  beneath  the  eagle 
a  red  no  roll,  with  number  and  nnme  of  regiment 
embroidered  in  yellow,  fringe  yellow. 

According  to  the  f'nitid  Slate*  Army  Ifcauhi- 
ftOM  (1001,  sec.  244)  the  national  color  will  U« 
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carried  in  battle  (when  it  is  invariably  with  the 
main  body  or  reserve),  campaign,  and  on  all 
••  .-■<•!,-.  of  ceremony  in  which  two  or  more 
companies  participate.  The  regimental  color  is 
carried  in  like  cases  iu  battle  and  campaign,  re- 
views and  inspections.  At  other  ceremonies  it 
is  only  carried  when  specially  ordered.  The 
names  of  battles  in  which  one  or  more  companies 
of  a  regiment,  or  of  the  battalions  of  engineers, 
or  of  the  artillery  corps,  have  borne  a  meritorious 
part  are  engraved  upon  silver  rings  fastened  on 
the  pikes  or  lances  of  the  colors.  Each  troop  of 
cavalry  and  battery  of  field-artillery  has  a 
guidon  (q.v.)  on  which  the  numbers  or  letters 
designating  the  command  are  inscribed.  Camp 
colors  are  small  Hags  used  to  mark  the  location 
of  some  particular  corps,  post,  or  other  institu- 
tion. 

In  naval  usajre  colors  play  an  equally  impor- 
tant part.  On  board  old-fashioned  ships  they  are 
Down  at  the  peak  of  the  spanker  gaff,  but  on 
recent  ships  a  s|s-cial  flagstaff  fitting  in  sockets 
at  the  stern  is  used  for  the  colors.  In  port  they 
are  hoisted  at  8  A.M.  and  kept  hoisted  until  sun- 
set. On  hi  i  nl  ships  of  the  l'nited  States  Navy 
when  the  colors  are  hoisted  they  are  saluted  by 
a  call  on  the  bugle,  or  the  band,  if  there  is  one 
on  Isjard,  plays  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 
While  the  colors  are  going  up  and  the  bugle  or 
hand  is  playing  all  officers  and  men  on  the  upper 
deck  face  aft  and  salute  as  the  colors  reach  the 
head  of  the  staff.  Dipping  the  colors  (i.e.  lower- 
ing them  a  short  distance  and  then  hoisting  them 
again)  is  a  species  of  compliment  or  salute,  but 
I  nited  States  naval  vessels  are  forbidden  to  dip 
their  colors  except  in  returning  such  a  salute. 
Colors  are  half-masted  to  express  mourning  and 
hauled  down  to  indicate  surrender  or  submission. 
When  colors  are  carried  in  a  funeral  procession 
they  are  draped  w  ith  black  crape. 

COLOR-SERGEANT,  sflr'jcnt  or  ser' .  In 
the  l'nited  States  Army,  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer of  the  rank  of  sergeant  detailed  for  the  color- 
guard  (q.v.).  In  the  British  Army  he  is  the 
equivalent,  in  rank  and  duties,  of  the  United 
Stales  Army  first  sergeant,  but  formerly  was 
one  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  constituting 
the  color-guard,  from  which  fact  the  present  title 
is  derived. 

COLORS  OP  THIN  PLATES.    See  Light. 

COLOS'S/F  (Lat,.  from  Gk.  KoWtraf,  Kolos- 
sat,  also  spelled  Ko\a<r<ral,  Kolossaii.  An  an- 
cient city  of  Phry^ia  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  river 
Lyeus.  a  tribufary  of  the  Alieander.  Colossie  was 
on  one  of  the  great  ancient  trade  routes  travers- 
ing Asia  Minor,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it 
was  at  the  time  a  city  of  considerable  importance. 
Like  its  near  neighliors,  I.aodicca  and  Hierapolis. 
it  probably  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the 
dyed  woolen  goods  for  which  the  region  was 
famed.  In  Roman  times  the  town  had  lost  a  large 
share  of  its  former  importance.  Christianity 
made  its  way  to  Colossa?  in  the  days  of  Paul,  not 
through  his*  |*TsonaI  visitation,"  but  probably 
through  the  evangelistic  work  directed  during 
his  long  sojourn  at  Kphestis  (cf.  Acts  xix.  10). 
During  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  Paul  sent 
hither  two  letters,  one  addressed  to  the  Church  of 
Colossie  and  the  other  to  Philemon,  an  individual 
belonging  to  the  church.  (See  Colossi  ash  ,  and 
Ph  1I.KMON. )     During  the  third  century  A.D.  the 
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town  seems  to  have  been  insignificant,  perhaps 
<iue  to  it*  not  being  able  to  recover  from  the  great 
earthquake  of  about  a.d.  00,  which  laid  many 
towns  in  the  neighborhood  in  ruins.  Its  place 
was  taken  by  Chona?,  the  modern  Khouas,  about 
three  miles  south  of  the  ancient  town. 

COLOSSEUM.    See  AuniiTHKATRfc. 

COLOSSIANS,  kA-l6sh1-onz  or  koloah'anz, 
Epistle  to  tuk  (Gk.  vp6%  K  •.  ~a*it,  sc. 
tryrrok^,  pros  Kolo&saeig,  to  the  Colossians,  sc. 
cpistoU,  epistle).  One  of  the  New  Testament 
group  of  Paul's  Epistles.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
Christians  at  Colossi  (q.v.). 

It  belongs,  with  Ephcsians  and  Philemon,  to  a 
closely  connected  group  of  three  writings  of  the 
Apostle,  addressed  to  this  same  gpneral  region 
and  produced  within  the  same  general  time,  evi- 
dently at  ltome  during  the  captivity  mentioned 
in  Act*.  With  Philemon  it  is  connected  by  an 
identity  of  personal  references ;  to  Ephesians  it 
is  bound  by  a  significant  community  of  contents. 

Its  Pauline  authorship  has  been  vigorously 
assailed  by  such  individual  critics  as  Mayer- 
liotT  I  1H38)  and  Holtzmann  ( 1872),  and  by  such 
schools  as  that  of  Tubingen  (1845) — the  critics 
holding  that  it  gives  proof  of  a  literary  imitation 
of  other  writings  (Ephcsians)  which  prevents 
it  from  being  considered  genuinely  Paul's;  the 
school  claiming  that  it  betrays  such  a  presence 
of  second  century  Gnostic  ideas  as  to  make  it  nec- 
essary to  assign  it  to  that  post-Pauline  age. 
.Neither  of  these  contentions  is  accepted  by  the 
best  scholars  of  the  present  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  assuming,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  the 
claim  involved  in  the  Epistle's  greeting  that  it 
was  written  by  Paul,  the  document  shows  itself 
throughout  so  consistent  with  the  claim  as  to 
make  it  critically  impossible  to  deny  its  validity. 

WltUn  the  circle  of  those  who  accept  its  Paul- 
inity,  however,  the  chief  question  among  critics 
to-day  concerns  the  nature  of  the  errors  opposed 
by  the  Apostle.  Erom  a  careful  study  of  the 
Kpistle  the  following  facts  are  apparent:  (1) 
The  errors  had  not  so  developed  as  to  cause 
separation  from  the  Church  (the  phrase  in  ii.  19 
"not  holding  fast  to  the  Head"  could  hardly 
he  suid  of  full  separatists).  (2)  The  teachers 
were  Jews,  and  Jews  of  n  Judaistic  type  (the 
references  to  circumcision  in  ii.  11  and  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  law  in  ii.  14  show  that  Paul 
was  opposing  propagandists  of  a  Jewish  legal- 
istic character).  (3)  At  the  same  time  they 
went  beyond  this  type  (see  the  mention  of 
Dnnk'  in  the  warning  of  ii.  10,  an  element 
uhieh  did  not  enter  into  the  restriction*  of  the 
•ludaizers:  see  also  the  designation  of  their 
position  as  being  "according  to  the  traditions  of 
men,"  ii.  8,  and  "according  to  the  prei-cpts  and 
teachings  of  men,"  ii.  22,  which  would  not  have 
bren  Paul's  way  of  designating  the  Judaistic 
position  that  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  law;  notice  also  the  absence  of  all 
antithesis  between  faith  and  work*  and  of  any 
insistence  on  legalism  as  necessary  to  salvation, 
which  were  characteristics  of  the  Judaistic  propa- 
ganda). (4)  In  fact,  there  are  passages  which 
seem  to  show  these  teachers  to  have  b»-cn  open 
to  the  influence  of  Essenism,  though  they  do  not 
show  them  to  have  been  Essenes  (e.g.  ii.  20-23, 
which  deseril>es  their  regulations  as  nn  ascetic 
acverity  toward  the  body — ifttdta — though  as- 
ceticism j*  evidently  not  represented  as  practiced 


as  an  end  in  itself,  as  it  was  with  the  Essenes; 
ii.  18,  which  shows  them  to  have  been  given  to 
angel -worship,  a  cult  which  was  more  consonant 
with  Essenism  than  with  the  practice  of  Juda- 
izers,  though  this  worship  was  apparently  ac- 
companied by  visions  which  were  foreign  to 
Essenism).  (5)  There  are  passages  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  Gnostic  elements  in 
these  errors  (e.g.  ii.  2-9,  which  give  us  character- 
istic (inostic  terms  such  as  "the  mystery  of  (Jod," 
"all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,"  also  ii.  10, 
which  discloses  the  distinctive  (inostic  idea  of 
a  graded  sories  of  supernatural  beings,  con- 
ceived of  as  emanations  from  God — "who  is  the 
head  of  all  principalities  and  powers."  This 
idea  is  repeated  in  verse  15 — "having  despoiled 
the  principalities  and  powers"  —  and  ap- 
pears in  various  forms  in  the  long  passage 
i.  15-20,  e.g.  "the  first-born  of  all  creation" — 
"in  II im  were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens 
r.nd  upon  the  earth,  things  visible  and  things 
invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  prin- 
cipalities or  powers" — "He  is  the  head  of  the 
body,  the  Church,  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first- 
born from  the  dead,"  which  latter  passage,  to- 
gether with  ii.  9-11,  15,  19,  shows  the  significant 
emphasis  placed  by  the  Apostle  upon  the  supre- 
macy of  Christ,  in  both  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual  worlds,  and  the  absolute  essentiality  of 
union  with  Him  in  order  to  foster  spiritual  life 
and  well-being.  This  would  combat  the  Gnostic 
tendency  to  subordinate  Him  to  the  category  of 
these  angelic  emanations,  which  would  thus  seem 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Errorists'  ideas).  (0) 
These  eTrors,  moreover,  while  vague  and  indeter- 
minate, appear  to  have  had  with  these  false 
teachers  an  inter- related  form  and  to  have  been 
promulgated  in  a  dogmatic  way  (cf.  ii.  4.  8,  18). 
being  held  forth  as  a  mystery  for  the  initiated 
(ii.  2  3:  iii.  3). 

It  would  thus  seem  that  these  errors  consti- 
tuted u  teaching  of  a  more  or  less  systematic 
kind,  in  which  the  underlying  speculative  prin- 
ciples were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  rule  and 
habit  of  life;  that  it  was  something  more  than 
mere  Judaism,  even  Judaistic  Judaism;  that, 
in  its  main  features,  it  was  influenced  by  the  Es- 
senic  attitude  of  mind  and  possessed  elements 
which  appear  in  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second 
century.  The  great  difficulty  is  in  historically 
locating  such  a  combination  as  is  thus  presented 
l>efore  us. 

In  the  effort  approximately  to  accomplish  this 
locating  it  is  to  be  remembered:  (1)  That,  while 
these  errors  constituted  a  system  of  teaching, 
the  system  was  not  a  fully  dev'elo|»ed  one— at  least 
Paul  does  not  so  treat  it.  (2)  That  Gnosticism 
was.  in  reality,  an  attempt  to  assimilate  Chris- 
tianity and  philosophy,  and  that  its  philosophic 
element  was  a  mystical  rather  than  a  logical 
one;  so  that  we  should  he  prepared  to  find  the 
place  of  its  beginnings  in  the  East  rather  than 
the  West.  (3)  That  this  attempt  at  assimilation 
was  made  on  the  principle  of  eclecticism,  Gnos- 
ticism being,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  Jewish, 
Pagan,  and  Christian  elements,  the  Jewish  ele- 
ment being  furnished  by  Essenism.  the  Paean 
by  Hellenic  philosophy  and  Oriental  theosophy. 
the  Christian  by  the  evangelistic  preaching.  (4) 
That  Essenism.  in  particular,  was  a  thoughtful 
tendency  working  in  all  Jewish  minds,  which, 
while  never  passing,  as  an  organization,  beyond 
Syria,  where  it  originated  in  the  second  century 
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B.c,  yet,  as  a  dynuuiie  influence,  must  have  boon 
more  or  leas  present  throughout  the  Diaspora 
and  was  not  likely  to  have  been  absent  even 
from  the  Jewish  membership  of  the  Christian 
Church.  (5)  That,  as  this  Essen  ic  tendency 
came  in  contact  with  Eastern  speculation,  it 
fermented,  and  this  fermentation,  going  on  within 
the  Christian  Church  and  in  contact  with  Chris- 
tianity, produced  the  germs  of  Gnosticism. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  this  Epistle  was  sent 
to  a  church  of  the  East,  in  the  region  where 
and  at  the  time  when  the  thoughtful  Jew  and 
the  philosophic  Creek  and  the  thfosophic  Ori- 
ental were  coming  together— especially  to  this 
region  of  Phrygia,  the  .Jews  of  which  had  been 
imported  out  of  Babylon,  and  from  which  place 
they  may  have  brought  with  them  an  Oriental 
habit  of  Jewish  thought— it  would  seem  as 
though  we  had  in  these  Colossian  errors  a  speci- 
men of  just  that  process  of  fermentation  which 
produced  the  beginnings  of  Gnosticism. 

The  attempt  of  llarnack  and  others  to  consider 
the  Apostle  as  referring  to  parish  difficulties  of 
a  purely  practical  nature,  devoid  of  all  specu- 
lative elements,  results  from  a  superficial  exege- 
sis which  does  not  take  the  Epistle  seriously. 

Bnii.UMiUArnY.  Commentaries:  A.  Kliipper 
(Berlin,  1882)  :  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (London.  18SH»  ; 
11.  Oltraniare,  Commcntairc  sur  les  f  pit  res  de  S. 
Paul  aux  Collossicns,  aux  Ephc'sicns  et  aux  Phi- 
lippiens  (Geneva,  1801-92,  3  vols.)  ;  H.  v.  Soden. 
in  Hand-Kommentar  sum  Xeucn  Testament  (Frei- 
burg. 1803)  ;  G.  Wohlenberg.  in  Strack  and 
Ziickler,  Knmmentar  (Munich,  1895)  ;  E.  Haupt, 
in  Meyer,  Kommentar  (Gottingen.  1897);  T.  K. 
Abbott,  in  International  Critical  Commentary 
(New  York,  1897).  Introductions:  H.  J.  Holtz- 
inann  (Freiburg,  1892);  F.  Godet,  Eng.  trans. 
(Edinburgh.  189-1)  ;  G.  Salmon  ( London,  1894)  ; 
A.  Jlllicher  ( Leipzig,  1001 ) ,  B.  Weiss,  Eng.  trans. 
(Edinburgh.  1888);  Th.  Zahn  <  Leipzig,  1000); 
J.  Moffat t.  The  Historical  Sew  Testament  (New 
York  and  Edinburgh.  1901).  Discussions:  E.  T. 
Maverhotf,  D>r  Itricf  an  die  Kolossvr  ( Berlin. 
1838)  ;  F.  C.  Banr.  Pautus  (Eng.  trans..  London, 
1873-75)  ;  II.  J.  Holtzmann,  Kritik  dcr  Epheser 
ii.  Kolosscrbriefc  (Leipzig,  1872)  ;  F.  A.  Henle, 
Knlossii  u.  dcr  Brief  des  Ap.  Pautus  an  die 
Kol08*er  (Munich.  1887). 

COLOSSOCHELYS,  kA-los'soke'lIs  |  NeoLat.. 
from  Gk.  koWo-As,  kolossos,  colossus  -+-  x^1'*. 
chcltis,  tortoise).  A  gigantic  fos>il  turtle  found 
in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  India.    Sec  TURTLE. 

COLOS'STJS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  KoW<r4i,  Kolos- 
sos). A  rare  Greek  word  of  unknown  origin, 
used  to  denote  a  statue  very  greatly  almve  the 
size  of  life.  In  English,  the  adjective  colossal 
is  used  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense,  to  denote 
all  statues  which  exceed  the  size  of  life.  The 
colossal  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Egyp- 
tian art.  and  innumerable  colossi  were  raised  in 
Egypt,  mostly  of  the  hardest  stone,  many  of  them 
50  to  60  feet  in  height.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated arc  the  two  statues  of  Amenophis  Ill- 
near  Thebes,  one  of  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  'Mcmnon.'  and  famed  for  its  supposed 
vocal  qualities.  But  it  was  in  the  artistic  world 
of  Greece  that  the  most  famous  colossi  appeared: 
e.g.,  the  bronze  statue  of  Pallas  Athene,  on  the 
acropolis  of  Athens,  the  plume  of  whose  helmet 
and  the  point  of  whose  spear  were  landmarks 
to  sailors  between  Sunium  and  Athens;  another 


statue  of  the  same  goddess,  of  gold  and  ivory,  in 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens;  and  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  of  the  same  material,  the  masterpiece  of 
Phidias,  who  was  also  the  author  of  the  two 
statues  just  mentioned.  Among  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  old  world  was  reckoned  the  gigantic 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  repre  en  ting  Helios,  the  sun- 
god,  the  national  deity  of  the  Rhodians.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Chares,  of  Lindus, 
a  famous  pupil  of  Lysippus.  It  was  em-ted  by 
the  Rhodians,  at  a  cost  of  300  talents,  apparently 
as  a  thank-offering  after  the  successful  defense  of 
the  city  against  Demetrius.  It  is  said  to  have 
It-en  of  bruize,  cast  in  separate  pieces,  and  to 
have  occupied  the  artist  twelve  years.  It  was  set 
up  about  n.c.  280.  but  fifty-six  years  later  \va» 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  lay  in  ruins, 
until  in  a.o."  053  the  Arabs  captured  the  city 
and  sold  the  metal  to  a  Jewish  merchant.  The 
height  is  variously  stated,  but  was  probably 
about  90  feet.  The  Hellenistic  age  seems  to 
have  taken  delight  in  colossal  statues  and 
groups,  and  the  Romans  followed  the  Greeks. 
We  hear  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol 
made  from  the  spoils  of  the  Samnites,  of  such 
a  size  as  to  be  visible  from  the  Alban  Hills. 
More  celebrated  was  a  Colossus  of  Nero,  exe- 
cuted in  marble,  of  the  enormous  height  of  110 
or  120  feet,  from  which  the  neighboring  amphi- 
theatre is  believed  to  have  derived  the  name 
of  'Colosseum.'  At  the  death  of  Nero  the  head 
was  changed  to  that  of  the  sun-god.  It  was 
subsequently  moved  by  Hadrian  to  make  room 
lor  his  temple  of  Venus,  and  finally  disap 
pea  red  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  later  pedes- 
tal was  discovered  in  1828,  and  may  be  seen 
between  the  Colosseum  and  the  temple  built 
by  Hadrian.  In  modern  times  many  colossal 
statues  have  been  set  up.  Especially  celebrated 
are  the  "Bavaria."  at  Munich,  the  "Germania." 
at  the  Niederwald  on  the  Rhine,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  (treat  in  Saint  Petersburg, 
and  the  Bartholdi  statue  of  "Liberty  Enlighten- 
ing the  World."  in  New  York  Harbor. 

COLOSTRUM  (Lat.).  A  term  applied  to 
the  first  milk  yielded  after  the  birth  of  the 
young.  It  differs  materially  from  ordinary  milk 
in  apjH-arance  and  composition,  and  is  ordi 
narily  considered  unfit  for  consumption  or  manu- 
facture. W  hen  examined  under  the  microscope 
it  is  found  to  contain,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
fat  globules  of  milk,  peculiar  aggregations  of 
very  minute  fat  granules,  which  are  known  as 
colostrum  corpuscles,  and  which  are  probably  the 
debrifl  of  the  cells  of  the  mammary  gland. 
The  chief  chemical  differences  between  colostrum 
and  milk  an-  a  larger  jicrcctitagc  of  total  solids 
(20-30),  a  much  greater  proportion  of  albumin 
and  ash,  and  much  less  milk-sugar.  The  fat 
differs  somewhat  in  character  from  that  of 
normal  milk,  containing  considerable  colesterine. 
Colostrum  exerts  a  purgative  effect  upon  the  new- 
born infant,  and  thus  removes  the  meconium 
which  has  accumulated  in  the  fetal  intestine. 
Colostrum  disappears  as  such  within  a  few  days 
after  parturition,  gradually  assuming  the  char 
aeteristics  of  normal  milk. 

COLTEO.  A  fox-dog  (Canis  }fa(jellanicus) 
of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  larger,  redder, 
and  more  wolf-like  than  the  other  South  Ameri- 
can species.    See  Foy-Doc. 
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COL 'PORTAGE  (from  Fr.  volportcr,  to 
carry  on  one's  neck,  from  vol,  Lnt.  vallum,  neck 
-f  porter,  Lat.  portare,  to  curry).  The  distri- 
bution of  religious  publications,  hooka,  tracts, 
and  periodicals,  by  carriers  called  colporteurs. 

COLQUHOUN,  ko-hoon'.  Akciijiiali)  Rush 
1840 — ).  An  English  traveler,  horn  at  sea  off 
the  Caj>e  of  Good  Hope.  He  became  associated 
with  the  Indian  Department  of  Public  Works  in 
1871.  After  acting  as  secretary  of  the  British 
Commission  to  Siani,  he  in  1881-82  and  1883-84 
made  extensive  tours  of  exploration  in  order  to 
tind  a  convenient  route  for  u  railway  between 
India  and  China.  He  became  administrator  of 
Ma-honaland  in  1  StM),  and  subsequently  visited 
Central  America  as  a  representative  of  the  Pan- 
ama and  Nicaragua  canal  projects.  His  publica- 
tions include  Acro*a  Chryse  (2  vols.  1883)  ; 
The  Opening  of  China  (1884);  English  Policy 
in  the  Far  East  (1885)  ;  The  Key  of  the  Pacific 
(1895)  :  China  in  Transformation  (18(18)  ;  Over- 
land to  China  (1901)  ;  he  was  also  joint  author 
of  a  Iteport  on  railwny  communication  between 
India  and  China  (18S5)  to  the  establishment  of 
which  he  has  devoted  his  best  energies. 

COLQUHOUN,  John  (1805-85).  A  Scottish 
writer  on  sport.  He  was  horn  at  Edinburgh,  arid 
was  educated  at  the  university  in  that  city.  In 
1840  he  recorded  his  manifold  adventures  as  a 
-portsinan  in  the  extremely  interesting  and  popu- 
lar volume  entitled  The  Moor  and  the  Loch,  which 
has  passed  through  six  editions. 

COLQUHOUN,  Patrick  (1745  1820).  An 
English  police  magistrate  and  writer,  distin- 
guished for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  adminis- 
trative reform  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  He  was  born  at  Dum- 
barton, anil  at  an  early  age  went  to  Virginia, 
where  he  became  a  successful  merchant.  Return- 
ing to  Glasgow  in  1700.  he  became  prominent  in 
public  affairs,  and  in  1782  founded  the  Glasgow 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  oldest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  Great  Britain.  He  removed  to  Lon- 
don in  1789.  and  published  there  in  1795  his 
famous  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis, 
in  which  he  advocated  a  complete  reform  of  the 
police  system  of  that  city.  Several  of  the  recom 
inendations  made  by  him  in  the  work,  which 
passe*!  through  seven  editions,  were  subsequently 
adopted.  In  cons«>quenee  of  the  numerous  im- 
|K>rtant  municipal  reforms  introdui nl  by  him.  he 
was  appointed  magistrate  at  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, in  1798. 

COLQUHOUN,  Sir  Patrick,  or  Mac  Chom- 
haicii  ok  (1815-91).  An  Knglish  lawyer.  He 
was  a  great -grand-on  of  Patrick  Colquhoiin  (q.v.) 
and  was  educated  at  Westminster,  Cambridge, 
and  Heidellierg.  He  was  for  many  years  n  mem- 
ber  of  the  diplomatic  service,  more  particularly 
in  Siixcnv,  where  he  was  counselor  of  legation 
until  18«'«.  He  also  held  the  position  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands while  these  were  under  British  rule  (1801- 
04).  His  principal  work  is  the  Summary  of  the 
Roman  Civil  Lair  (1849  00). 

COL'QUTTT,  AtJ-KKti  Holt  (1824  94).  An 
American  soldier  and  politician,  the  son  of  Wal- 
ter T.  Colquitt  (q.v.).  He  was  born  in  Walton 
County.  Oa..  trraduated  at  Princeton  in  1844,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  following  year. 
He  volunteered  for  service  in  the  United  States 
Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War;  was 


soon  afterwards  appointed  major,  and  served  as 
an  aide  to  General  Taylor  at  the  battle  of  Bueiia 
Vista.  From  1853  to  1855  he  was  a  prominent 
Democratic  member  of  Uongrc*»,  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  declined  a  retioniination. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Civil  War  he  became  an 
active  secessionist,  and  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  (iiHirgia  sm-ssion  convention.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  Army  early  in  1801;  quickly 
rose  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  major- 
general  :  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  operations 
in  Virginia;  distinguished  himself  at  Antictnm 
and  Petersburg,  and  was  in  command  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Oltistee,  Fla.  After  the  war  he  was  Gover- 
nor of  Georgia  from  1870  to  1882,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1882 
until  his  death. 

COLQUITT,  Walter  T.  (1799  1855).  An 
American  lawyer  and  jxilitician,  born  in  Halifax 
County,  Va.  He  studied  at  Princeton,  read  law 
at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1820,  and  practiced  with  eminent  success,  first  at 
Sparta  and  later  at  Cowpens.  In  1834  ami  1837 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Georgia, 
and  from  1839  until  his  resignation  in  1840  oc- 
cupied a  seat  in  the  Federal  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. In  1842-43  he  was  again  in  Congress,  ami 
from  1843  until  his  resignation  in  1848  was  a 
United  States  Senator.  He  was  originally  a 
States-rights  Whig,  but  liecame  a  Van  Buren 
Democrat.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  wm 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso  (q.v.  I. 

COLT,  kolt.  Sami  el  ( 1814-02).  An  America  i 
manufacturer,  inventor  of  the  revolver.  He  wit  i 
born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  worked  in  Ir  • 
•father's  factory.  Obtaining  a  knowledge  of  chen  ■ 
istrv.  he  lectured  on  that  subject  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  in  1835  secured  patent* 
for  a  revolving  pistol,  a  wooden  model  of  which 
he  had  made  while  at  sea  when  n  boy.  In  the 
same  year  the  Patent  Arms  Company  was  formed 
tor  the  manufacture  of  his  invention,  but  liecaire 
insolvent  in  IH42  through  insuliicient  demand  fur 
its  product.  In  1847  Colt  contracted  to  make 
l(MM)  weapons  for  General  Taylor,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  revolver,  together  with  the  in- 
creased demand  for  it.  set  the  business  on  a 
stable  footing,  while  new  improvements  wee 
constantly  made  in  the  weapon.  In  1852  In- 
built a  large  armory  in  Hartford,  where.  Iieshh- 
firennns,  machinery  is  made  for  their  manuf  i 
ture  in  other  places,  notably  at  the  English  and 
the  Russian  arsenals.  He  invented  a  battery  for 
submarine  harbor  defense,  and  in  1843  laid  end 
successfully  tested  in  New  Vork  Harbor  the  ti r-t 
submarine  telegraph  cable.  His  line  was  inMi 
lated  with  n  combination  of  cotton  yarn.  Ih  e- 
wax.  and  nsphallum.  incased  in  a  lead  pine, 
gutta-percha  not  then  having  been  discovered. 

COLTON,  kol'ton.  Walter  (1797  1851).  An 
American  writer.    He  was  horn  in  Rutland.  Vt.. 
graduated  at  Vale  and  Andover,  and  for  several 
years  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  ar-  ! 
belles-lettres   in   the   Middletown  (Connecticut 
Acudetnv.     In  1831  he  became  chaplain  in  t'  • 
navy.    He  was  made  alcalde  of  Monterey,  On!., 
in  1845.  anil  founded  the  Valifornlan,  (he  fir 
newspaper  published  in  that  State.    lie  also  btliH 
the  first  school-house  and   made  the  MM  ar 
noumement  of   the  discovery  of  gold.  Colt«m 

edited  newspaper*  in  Washington.  Charles  town, 

Mass..  and  Philadelphia,  and  published  Ship  m<4 
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Shore  in  Madeira,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterranean 
(1835);  .4  Visit  to  Athens  and  Constantinople 
(1830);  Three  Years  in  California  (1850);  and 
Deck  and  Port  ( 1850) ,  besides  other  lively  stories 
of  truvel  and  the  sea. 

COLTSFOOT.    See  Tishilago. 

CO  LU 'BR  I  DTE  (Neo-Ijit.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
coluber,  serpent).  The  largest  and  most  mat- 
tered family  <>r  group  of  snakes.  It  in  variously 
limited  by  systematic  authors,  and  has  served  as 
a  residuary  group  for  all  serpents  not  easily 
classified  elsewhere,  so  that  a  definition  is  diffi- 
cult. The  group,  however,  may  t>e  said  to  include 
the  •common'  small,  harmless  serpents  every- 
where. The  garter-snakes,  water-snakes,  hog- 
nose,  etc.,  are  North  American  representatives  of 
this  family,  to  which,  indeed,  all  non  venomous 
American  snakes  belong  except  a  few  species 
along  the  Mexican  border. 

COLTJGO,  ko-loo"'gA,  or  KAGt'AN.  See  Cobego. 

COLIFM'BA  Saint,  Saint  Com  m-cii.i.e,  or 
Saint  Colm  (521-507).  An  Irish  missionary, 
one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  early  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  British  Isles.  He  was  born 
at  Gartan.  Count}'  Donegal,  northwest  Ireland. 
December  7,  521.  His  father  was  Fedhilmidh,  of 
the  powerful  Clan  O'Donncll.  and  related  to  sev- 
eral of  the  rulers  of  Ireland  and  West  Scotland; 
his  mother  was  Kithne.  who  also  (masted  royal 
ancestry.  He  studied  first  at  Moville.  County 
Down,  five  miles  south  of  Bangor,  on  Belfast 
I^ouyh.  under  Bishop  Saint  Finnian,  ami  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  him:  next  under  another  Saint 
Finnian,  at  Clonard.  who  ordained  him  a  priest, 
lie  was  early  distinguished  by  his  piety,  and  the 
name  Columba.  i.e.  dove,  was  recognized  as  an 
appropriate  one.  He  showed  rare  monastic  zeal. 
In  545  he  founded  the  church  and  monastery  of 
f)imy,  and  in  55:1  those  of  Durrow.  not  far  west 
of  Dublin.  The  latter  became  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  in  both  places  the  saint  is  still  com- 
memorated by  a  well  and  a  stone.  He  founded 
other  monasteries,  the  chief  of  which  was  Kells. 
In  5(51  he  embroiled  himself  in  the  civil  strifes  of 
his  country  and  was  charged  with  having  incited 
the  bloody  battle  of  Culdreimhne  (now  Coola- 
drummon),  because  he  api>ealcd  to  bis  tribe  to 
defend  by  force  of  arms  the  copy  of  the  Latin 
Psalter  which  he  had  made  from  one  borrowed 
of  his  old  teacher.  Saint  Finnian  of  Moville.  But 
for  lieing  thus  the  occasion  of  bloodshed  he  was 
censured  by  an  Irish  ccelcsiasl ical  synod,  and 
recommended  to  do  penance  by  foreign  mission- 
ary labor.  Accordingly,  in  503,  he  headed  a 
little  company  of  twelve  disciples  and  sailed 
ai-ro-s  to  the  west  roaal  of  Scotland,  and  landed 
upon  the  little  inland  of  Hy.  since  called  I  colum 
rillCi  but  lietter  known  as  lona.  It  lies  just 
opposite  Oban.  There  he  began  the  great  work 
of  converting  the  Picts,  to  which  he  owes 
his  fame.  His  missionary  operations  were  prob 
ably  very  simple,  consisting  of  persistent  per- 
sonal appeals  In  Hie  li  j<  ml-  '".hi.  Ii  .it.-  told 
about  him,  as  in  the  life  of  him  by  Adam 
nan  and  in  the  Book  of  Deer,  a  Celtic  MS.  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  preserved  at  Cam- 
bridge. Rngland.  edited  by  John  Stuart  for  the 
Spalding  Club  (Aberdeen.  180!»),  the  miraculous 
enters.  No  doubt  be  had  powerful  personality 
and  tireless  energy,  the  effect  of  which  would  l>e 
considered  sU|H>rhuman.  He  promoted  monasfi- 
oism.  overcame  the  opposition  of  the  Druids,  made 


many  converts,  including  royal  personages,  and 
founded  many  churches.  As  in  Ireland,  so  in  Scot- 
land, he  meddled  with  secular  affairs,  and  at  least 
one  buttle  is  said  to  have  been  incited  by  him. 
He  died  at  lona  at  midnight  between  June  8  and 
!>,  5!»7,  and  left  an  imperishable  name.  With 
loving  care  his  bones  were  enshrined,  and  his 
relies — the  stone  pillow  on  which  he  slept,  the 
l.ooks  he  loved  so  well,  the  statr  which  was  the 
symbol  of  his  pastoral  authority,  and  other 
objects  which  be  had  used — were  long  preserved 
and  exhibited.  Columba  was  a  poet,  and  three 
Latin  hymns  now  extant  are  attributed  to  him. 
In  one  of  them,  (he  "Altus  Prosator."  published 
with  an  English  paraphrase,  by  John,  Marquis 
of  Bute  (Edinburgh,  1872).  each  strophe  begins 
with  a  different  letter,  in  alphabetic*]  order. 
Besides  these,  some  Celtic  poems  are  attributed 
to  him,  and  a  Hide  (printed  in  Celtic  and  Eng- 
lish in  Haddon  and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Eccle- 
siastical Document*,  ii.  110,  and  in  Knglish  only 
in  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  ii.  508). 

Columba  was  an  ascetic,  capable  of  any 
amount  of  deprivation.  He  was  an  eager  stu- 
dent and  made  copies  with  his  own  hand  of 
documents  which  fell  in  his  way.  Two  of  these 
— the  Itool:  of  Kells  and  the  Hook  of  Durroic 
— were  long  preserved.  His  energy  sometimes 
led  him  to  harsh  actions,  but  that  be  was  tender- 
hearted the  affection  of  his  monks  evinces.  He 
seems,  to  have  had  original  ideas  upon  Church 
government  :  for  Bcde  writes  of  lona  that  its 
ruler  was  "an  abM,  who  is  a  priest,  to  whose 
direction  all  the  province,  and  even  the  bishops, 
contrary  to  the  usual  method,  are  subject,  ac- 
cording to  the  example  of  their  first  teacher 
[Columba].  who  was  not  a  bishop,  but  a  priest 
and  a  monk"  t  Hccle*.  Hist.,  iii.  4).  Bede  then 
criticises  the  Colnmhan  monks  because  thev  did 
not.  until  715.  keep  Faster  after  the  Western 
manner,  but  upon  the  14th  of  Xisan.  ,)r  what- 
ever day  it  came,  ns  the  Eastern  Church  did. 
Other  peculiarities  of  the  Columban  monks,  pre- 
suming that  they  followed  the  Irish  models,  was 
that  they  lived  in  huts  grouja-d  around  a  church 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  each  hut  had  its 
head,  but  all  were  under  the  abbot,  who  per- 
formed episcopal  functions  though  not  usually 
a  bishop,  and  was  a  spiritual  father  to  all  the 
community,  and  when  he  pleased  summoned  all 
the  member*  to  him  by  ringing  a  hand-hell,  one 
of  the  insignia  of  his  office.  The  monks  dressed 
in  an  undergarment  covered  by  a  coarse  woollen 
wrapper  fastened  around  the  waist  by  a  rope. 
They  shaved  the  front  part  of  their  heads  from  a 
line  drawn  over  the  top  from  ear  to  ear.  Their 
religious  services  were  numerous  and  strictly 
attended  to.  but  the  rest  of  their  time  was  spent 
in  labor,  either  in  working  upon  their  fields  and 
tending  cattle  (for  they  raised  what  they  needed 
for  their  support),  or  in  copying  books,  particu- 
larly the  Bible,  or  in  studying  or  in  teaching 
others.  Latin  was  spoken  as  well  as  Celtic,  and 
was  employed  by  (hem  in  writing.  Some  of  the 
monastic  communities  contained  famous  schools, 
where  Creek  and  even  Hebrew  were  taught.  The 
continuance  of  the  memory  of  Saint  Columba  in 
Scotland  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  is  one 
of  the  commonest  names  given  to  a  church, 
even  to-day.  among  the  Presbyterian*.  The  life 
of  Saint  Columba  was  writ  ten*  by  two  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  abbacy  of  lona— Cuimine  Ailbhe, 
seventh   abls.t    (o57-«0),   whose   />,    \  irtulibus  . 
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Sancti  Columba-  ( printed  by  Pinkerton,  London, 
1789;  Pauley.  1889)  wan  incorporated  in  the 
Vita  Soncti  Columba'  of  Adatnniiii,  the  ninth 
nbt>ot  (079-704).  But  hot  these  writers  are 
concerned  not  so  much  with  the  life  as  with  the 
prophecies*,  miracle*,  and  other  unusual  phenom- 
ena which  were  ascribed  to  their  subject,  and  so 

the  amount  of  real  biographical  facta  is  very 

small.  This  'life'  by  Saint  Adamnan  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  Itest  of  the  mediu-val  lives  of 
saints.  Jt  has  Ix-en  edited  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner, first  by  \V.  Reeves  (Dublin,  1857).  and 
again  upon  Kecvcs's  edition  by  •'.  T.  Fowler 
(Latin  text  and  English  notes',  Oxford.  1894; 
English  translation  of  the  text,  18!)5). 

COLUM'BjE  (l.at.  nam.  pi.  of  volumba, 
dove).  An  order  of  birds,  containing  the  pigeons 
( < 'olumbida-  and  allied  families)  and  the  dodos 
(Didiidu-).    See  Dodo;  Dovb;  Piokon. 

COLUM'BAN ,  or  COL'UMBA'NUS,  Saint 
I  543-015) .  One  of  the  most  learned  and  elo- 
quent of  the  many  missionaries  whom  Ireland 
sent  to  the  Continent  during  the  Dark  Ages.  He 
was  Uim  in  Leinster.  Having  studied  under 
Saint  Congnll,  in  the  great  monastery  of  Bangor, 
in  I'lster,  he  passed  over  to  France,  accompanied 
by  twelve  companions,  and  in  Austrasia  and 
Burgundy,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  founded  the  monasteries  of 
Anegray.  Luxeuil,  and  Fontaine.  His  adherence 
to  the  Irish  rule  for  calculating  Easter  involved 
him  in  controversy  with  the  French  bishops 
about  005:  and  a  few  years  later  the  courage  with 
which  he  rebuked  the  vice*  of  the  Burgundian 
Court  led  to  his  expulsion  from  France.  Passing 
through  Switzerland  into  Lomhardy,  he  founded, 
in  til  J,  the  famous  Monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  the 
Apennines,  where  he  died  on  November  21,  015. 
The  writings  of  Saint  Columban,  which  are 
wholly  in  Ijitin.  consist  of  a  rule  for  the  govern 
ment  of  his  monastery,  a  few  poems,  several  let- 
ters on  ecclesiastical  airairs,  and  sixteen  short 
sermons.  His  monastic  rule  has  been  printed 
more  than  once;  but  the  most  complete  edition  of 
his  works  is  in  Patrick  Fleming"!*  Collectanea 
Sacra,  published  at  Augsburg  in  1021,  and  at 
lyouvain  in  1007.  It  is  reprinted  in  Migne.  /Vi- 
tro/. Latina,  lxxx.  Of  the  sermons  of  Saint  Co- 
lumban. M.  Guizot  remarks  that  "the  flights  of 
imagination,  the  pious  transports,  the  rigorous 
application  of  principles,  the  warfare  declared 
against  all  vain  or  hypocritical  compromise,  give 
to  the  words  of  the  preacher  that  passionate 
authority  which  may  not  always  and  surely  re- 
form the'  soul  of  his  hearers,  but  which  dominates 
over  them.  and.  for  some  time  at  least,  exercises 
paramount  sway  over  their  conduct  and  (heir 
life."  The  town  of  San  Colombano,  in  l^nnbardy. 
takes  its  name  from  the  Irish  monk,  as  the  (own 
and  Canton  of  Saint  Coll  (q.v.),  in  Switzerland, 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  most  favored  of  his 
disciples.  For  his  life,  consult:  donas,  who 
was  almost  a  eonteni|Hirary  and  one  of  his  sue 
eessors  as  the  Abbot  of  Bobbin,  in  Migne.  I'alro- 
loqifr  Cursu*  Complrtu*  I  Paris  1857-00);  also 
VY.  F.  Bcsser.  (Leipzig.  1857):  and  J.  K.  Zim- 
mermann  (Saint  (Jail,  1805). 

COLUMBARIUM  (Lat..  dove-cote,  from  ro- 
lumbn,  dove).  From  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
dove-cote,  the  name  given  to  the  niches  in  Roman 
burial  places  arranged  in  rows  around  the  walls 
Of  the  sepulchral  chambers  to  receive  the  little 


urns  or  sarcophagi  of  marble  or  tcrra-cotta  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  deceased:  finally,  to  the 
sepulchral  chamber  itself.  Tombs  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  chietly  used  by  the  poorer  classes  who 
could  not  afford  separate  tombs,  and  were  erect- 
ed by  great  families  for  their  slaves  and  depen- 
dents, or  by  funeral  associations  or  corporations 
under  the  Empire.  Several  perfect  examples 
have  l>een  found  near  Rome;  among  them,  those 
of  the  Vigna  Codini,  at  the  Licinian  Gardens. 
Others  exist  at  Naples  and  elsewhere  in  Italy. 
The  ustrina,  or  places  for  incinerating  the 
bodies,  were  attached  to  the  columbaria.  In 
recent  times  the  term  columbarium  is  applied  to 
a  room  or  hall  connected  with  a  crematory,  and 
provided  with  niches  for  the  cinerary  urns. 

COLUM'BA'S  ISLE.  The  poetic  name  for 
the  island  of  lona.  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  Saint  Columha.  'The  Apostle  of 
Caledonia,'  founded  a  monastery  about  505.  and 
was  buried  in  597. 

COLUM'BIA  (Xeo-Lat..  from  Columbus). 
The  name  under  which  the  United  States  is  usu- 
ally personified. 

COLUMBIA.  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  region,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  em- 
bracing British  Columbia  and  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

COLUMBIA.  A  city  and  county-sent  of 
Boone  County,  Mo.,  1  It  miles  west -northwest  of 
Saint  Louis;  on  the  Wabash  Railroad,  and  con- 
nected by  a  branch  with  the  Missouri.  Kansas 
and  Texas  system  (Map:  Missouri,  D  3).  It 
has  flouring  and  pinning  mills,  elevators,  and 
manufactures  of  agricultural  implements:  also 
farming,  fruit-growing,  and  stock-raising  inter- 
ests. The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, organized  in  1842;  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; and  of  institutions  for  women.  Christian 
College  (Christian),  established  in  1851.  and 
Stephens  College  (Baptist),  founded  in  1856. 
The  monument  to  Thomas  Jefferson  originally 
erected  in  Monticello,  Va..  is  located  here,  also  a 
State  hospital  and  a  United  States  Oovcrnment 
experiment  station.  Settled  in  1820,  Colum- 
bia is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially, 
and  a  city  council.  Population,  in  1890.  4000; 
in  1900,  5051. 

COLUMBIA.  A  borough  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  28  miles  southeast  of  Harrisburg:  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  here  more  than  a  mile  wide, 
and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania. 
E  3).  It  is  an  important  industrial  centre,  its 
manufactures  including  Itoilers  and  engines,  iron, 
laundry  machinery,  -ilk,  lace,  shirts,  wagons, 
brushes,  (lour,  novelties,  malt  liquors,  stoves, 
etc.  Wright ville.  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
it  connected  with  the  borough  by  one  of  the  long- 
est bridges  in  the  United  States.  The  place  was 
founded  in  17^ti  bv  English  Quakers  from  die- 
ter County,  and  was  for  many  year-  called 
Wright's  Ferry.  In  1789  it  was  proposed  to 
locate  the  capital  of  the  United  States  lu  re.  In 
June.  1803.  the  original  bridge  was  burned  to 
prevent  the  Confederate  troops  from  marching  on 
Philadelphia.  Population,  in  1890.  10.199;  in 
1000,  12.310. 

COLUMBIA.  The  capital  of  South  Carolina 
and  county-seat  of  Hichland  County,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Congaree  River  Mow  the  junction 
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of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers.  84  mile*  north- 
cast  of  Augusta.  Oa.,  and  137  miles  northwest 
of  Charleston:  on  the  Southern,  the  Atlantie 
Coast  Line,  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  railroads 
i  Map:  South  Carolina,  1)  2  I .  It  is  at  the  head 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  river,  and  is  on  the 
Columbia  Canal,  which  furnishes  abundant 
water-power  I  13,000  horse-power ) .  The  city  is 
handsomely  laid  out  with  streets  well  shaded 
and  crowing  at  right  angles  and  has  a  tine  park. 
Among  the  prominent  building*  are  the  Capitol, 
court-house,  city  hall,  the  State  insane  asylum, 
and  the  State  penitentiary.  The  city  maintain- 
a  municipal  hospital  and  a  public  library.  The 
educational  institutions  include  the  South  Caro- 
lina College.  o|H>ned  in  180.1;  Presbyterian  Theo 
logical  Seminary:  Columbia  Female  College 
<  Methodist  Episcopal,  South),  opened  in  1859; 
Presbyterian  College  for  Women,  opened  in  1890; 
Allen Vniversity  (  African  Methodist  Episcopal), 
opened  in  lftSl  ;  and  Benedict  College  (Baptist) 
for  colored  students.  Columbia  is  the  neat  of  a 
very  considerable  manufacturing  industry,  prin- 
cipally in  cotton:  and  there  are  also  sash  and 
door  factories,  iron  works,  foundries,  and  ma- 
chine-shops,  etc.  The  government  of  the  city, 
under  a  charter  of  18.*>4,  revised  in  1894,  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  for  two 
years,  and  a  city  council  elected  by  wards.  The 
executive  ap|*oints  one  trustee  in  public  schools; 
and  the  city  clerk,  auditor,  engineer,  police  com- 
missioners, and  clerk  of  market  are  all  selected 
by  the  council.    The  water- works  an*  owned  and 

operated  by  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1S90.  15.35*3;  in  1000,  21,108. 

In  response  to  a  demand  for  a  more  central 
place  of  government  than  Charleston,  the  Legis- 
lature in  17H0  ordered  Columbia,  which  had  t>cen 
settled  alnmt  1700.  to  he  laid  out.  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1790.  it  met  there  for  the  first  time.  On 
February  17.  1805.  General  Sherman,  at  the 
head  of  the  I'nion  army,  entered  Columbia,  and 
that  night  a  fire  broke  out.  raging  for  a  day. 
which  destroyed  three-fifths  of  the  city.  Includ- 
ing the  old  State  House  ami  its  library  of  25.04)0 
volumes,  a  convent,  several  churches,  the  rail- 
road depot,  and  much  cotton.  After  the  war. 
however.  Columbia  rapidly  recovered  its  pros- 
perity. 

COLUMBIA.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Maury  County,  Tenn.,  45  miles  south  of  Nash- 
ville, on  Duck  River,  and  on  the  Ixmisvillc  and 
Nashville,  the  Nashville.  Chattanooga  and  Saint 
Louis,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Tennessee, 
D  5 i.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
region,  and  an  important  grain  and  live-stock 
market.  It  controls  large  phosphate  interests, 
and  lias  cotton  and  flouring  mills,  pump  factory, 
etc.  A  I'nited  States  arsenal  is  located  here. 
Settled  in  1811.  Columbia  was  first  incorporated 
in  1822.  It  is  governed  »under  a  revised  charier 
of  1H93,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected 
every  two  year*,  and  a  council  elected  on  a  gen 
i  nil' ticket.*  Population,  in  1X90.5370:  in  1900. 
G052. 

COLUMBIA,  District  or.  Sec  District  of 
Col  l  MIiia. 

COLUMBIA,  British.  See  British  Cou  m- 
m  a 

COLUMBIA  CITY.  The  county-seat  of 
\\hitle\  County.  Ind..  about  100  miles  north  by 
east  of  Indianapolis:    on  the  Wabash  and  the 


Pittsburg,  Fort  Wavne  and  Chicago  railroads 
(Map:  Indiana.  D*l>.  Population,  in  1890, 
3027;   in  1900,  2975. 

COLUM'BIAD.  A  heavy  gun  invented  by 
Colonel  Bomford  ami  combining  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  gun.  howitzer,  and  mortar,  answer- 
ing in  this  respect  to  the  modern  breech-loading 
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rifled  mortar  or  howitzer.  It  appeared  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  was  in  use  until  after 
the  Wnr  of  the  Rebellion.  See  Artillery;  also 
Ballistics;  (Jr.Ns,  Naval;  and  Ordnance. 

COLUMBIAD,  The.  A  lengthy  poem,  by 
Joel  Barlow  (1807).  enlarged  from  his  previous 
Vision  of  Columbus  (  1787),  and  incorporating 
also  some  of  his  other  poems. 

COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.  Si*  Woruj's 
Con  mhian  Exposition. 

COLUMBIA  or   0RTEG0N    RIVER  One 

of  the  largest  rivers  of  North  America,  rising  in 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
British  Columbia,  in  nhout  latitude  50°  N.  and 
longitude  110°  W.  (Map:  Washington.  E  4).  It 
Hows  at  first  northwest  as  far  as  latitude  53°. 
and  then  turns  sharply  on  itself  and  (lows  south 
into  Washington.  Just  In-fore  crossing  the  boun 
clary,  it  is  joined  by  the  Pend  Oreille  River 
(Clarke's  River  or  Fork),  a  large  branch  from 
the  east.  In  Washington  it  flows  in  a  wind- 
ing course,  at  first  south  (to  its  junction  with 
Spokane  River),  then  west,  then  south,  and 
then  southeast  to  the  Oregon  line  in  about 
longitude  119°  W.  Near  the  Oregon  boundary 
it  is  joined  by  its  largest  branch.  Snake  River, 
which  rises  in  Yellow  stone  Park.  Below  the 
point  of  jun-'ion  the  river  flows  in  a  west- 
erly direction,  forming  the  Itoundary  Iwtween 
Oregon  and  Washington  over  the  remaining 
distance  to  the  Pacific,  being  joined  on  its 
way  by  the  John  Day.  Deschutes,  and  Willam- 
ette rivers  from  the  south.  Its  head  waters 
drain  the  Risky  Mountain  region  on  the  west 
from  about  latitude  54*  N.  to  about  lntitude 
42°  N.  Its  length  is  1300  to  1400  miles.  It* 
drainage  area  is  fully  300.000  square  miles,  and 
its  low-water  flow  at  flic  Dalles.  Oregon,  is  108. 
000  cubic  feet  |s>r  second.  The  river  is  broken 
by  falls  and  rapids  into  many  separate  portions: 
the  first  navigable  reach  is  that  from  its  mouth 
to  the  Dalles.  190  miles  in  length.  From  Celilo. 
13  miles  above  the  Dalles,  it  is  navigable  to  Priest 
Rapids.  198  miles,  and  for  several  shorter 
stretches  farther  up.  the  total  navigable  length 
amounting  to  750  miles.  The  total  navigable 
mileage  of  the  Columbia  and  its  branches  is 
2132  miles.  The  important  city  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  is  built  on  its  northern  bank,  just  aliove 
the  entrance  of  the  Willamette,  and  Astoria. 
Oregon,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  value  of  the  river  as  a  waterway  is  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  the  entrance  to  its  mouth  is 
obstructed  by  a  bar.     I-arge  vessels,  however, 
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ascend  the  Columbia  to  Vancouver,  und  also  the 
\\  illamette  to  Portland.  The  tide  ascend**  to  the 
cascades  about  150  miles  from  the  sea,  which  are 
overcome  by  vessels  through  a  lock  constructed 
by  the  United  States  Covernment.    I  See  Jetty. ) 

The  Columbia  is  famous  for  its  salmon  fisheries. 

This  great  river  was  long  vaguely  believed  to 
exist.  Its  mouth  was  discovered  only  in  17!>2,  by 
Captain  tiray,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  own  vessel  in  place  of  the  name 
Oregon.  It  was  explored  bv  Lewis  and  Clark  in 
1804-05. 

COLUMBIA  SALMON.    See  Qi  innat 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.     One  of  the 

oldest  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  situated  in  New  York  City.  The  first 
>.tep  toward  its  foundation  was  the  authorization 
in  1746  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  public  lot- 
teries for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  the 
Province  of  New  York.  The  proceeds,  amounting 
in  1751  to  £.'1443  IS*.,  were  vested  in  a  board 
of  ten  trustees,  of  whom  seven  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  preponderating  Eng- 
lish influence  thus  represented,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trustees  for  a  royal  charter,  excited 
much  opposition  in  New  York,  where  it  was 
thought  that  the  college  should  be  entirely  an 
American  institution.  Nevertheless,  a  charter 
for  "King's  College'  was  obtained  from  (Jeorge 
II.  in  1754,  and  the  management  of  this  college 
was  vested  in  a  corporation  composed  of  the 
\rchhishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Governor  of  the 
Province,  and  other  Crown  officers  ex  officio,  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  ministers  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  churches,  and  twenty-four  gen- 
tlemen of  New  York.  In  the  following  year  Trin- 
ity Church  conveyed  a  considerable  plot  of  land 
to  the  college  on  condition  that  its  presidents 
should  always  he  memliers  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  and  that,  the  Church  Liturgy  should  1h» 
read  in  the  college  mornings  and  evenings.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  was  installed  as 
the  first  president;  and  in  17541  the  erection  of 
a  college  building  was  begun  near  what  is  now 
West  Broadway  and  Murray  Street.  In  1 704 
Dr.  Johnson  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Myles 
t'ooper.  I'nder  President  Cooper  the  college 
prospered,  and  a  medical  department  was  found 
fd  in  1 707 :  but  President  <  '<s>per  was  a  Royal- 
ist, ami,  Incoming  involved  in  1774  in  a  political 
controversy  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  still 
an  undergraduate,  was  presently  mobbed  at  his 
house,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  England.  In 
1770  the  college  buildings  were  seized  by  the 
Committee  of  Safety  for  hospital  purposes,  and 
the  college  exercises  were  practically  suspended 
until  1784.  when  the  institution  reopened  as 
Columbia  College,  under  a  State  charter,  vesting 
it-  control  largely  in  political  officers.  This, 
however,  proved  unsatisfactory:  and  in  1787  a 
new  charter  was  granted  similar  to  the  original 
one  except  as  to  the  denominational  clause,  and 
the  management  of  the  institution  was  vested  in 
a  self  -perpetuating  hoard  of  twenty-four  trufttee*. 
About  this  time  the  income  of  the  college  was 
£13.10.  while  its  faculty  numbered  six.  three  giv- 
ing instruction  in  medicine  and  three  in  the 
arts.  New  life  was  given  to  the  institution  in 
1 70-2  by  n  grant  from  the  State  of  £7900  out- 
right and  of  £750  for  seven  years.  The  faculty 
was  enlarged,  and  Mr.  James  Kent,  afterwards 
the  famous  Chancellor  Kent,  was  elected  to  a 
Voi,.  V.— I. 


professorship  of  law.  But  the  State  refused 
further  funds  in  1700,  and  the  college  suffered 
seriously  in  consequence.  In  1813  the  medical 
school  was  incorporated  with  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

In  1814  the  legislature  granted  the  college 
a  strip  of  land  known  as  the  llosack  Botanical 
(iarden,  extending  from  Forty-seventh  to  Fifty- 
first  Street,  and  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  nearly 
Sixth  Avenue,  as  a  reimbursement  for  lands  in 
New  Hampshire  Itclonging  to  the  college  which 
were  ceded  by  the  State  on  the  settlement  of  the 
New  Hampshire  grants.  For  many  years  this 
property  yielded  no  Income;  but  at  present  it  is 
an  important  source  of  revenue.  In  1823  Pro- 
fessor Kent  was  reappointed  to  the  chair  of  law 
and  delivered  his  famous  lectures,  which  were, 
in  1820,  published  as  Kent's  Cumtnenlarus.  In 
1830  the  contemplated  establishment  of  a  rival 
institution  in  the  city  of  New  York  spurred  on 
the  board  of  trustees  to  new  activity.  The 
full  course  was  enlarged,  and  scientific  and  lit- 
erary courses  were  instituted,  designed  for  spe- 
cial students.  In  this  Columbia  would  seem  to 
have  anticipated  its  future  development  as  a  uni- 
versity. Rut  the  time  for  such  a  project  was 
not  ripe,  und  the  special  cour-.es  were  discon- 
tinued in  1843,  though  their  major  subjects  were 
continued  in  its  full  course.  In  1857.  owing  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  the  college  was  re 
moved  to  the  site  bounded  by  Forty-ninth  and 
Fiftieth  Streets  and  Madison  and  Fourth  Ave- 
nues, and  a  postgraduate  course,  combining  all 
the  features  of  a  university,  was  projected  as  part 
of  a  general  plan  of  expansion.  In  1858  a  law 
school  was  established.  Beginning  with  35  stu- 
dents, it  had  an  attendance  of  171  in  1864.  In 
1860  a  nominal  union  was  effected  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  To  meet  the  in- 
creasing need  of  mining  and  other  engineers,  Co- 
lumbia College  established,  in  1864.  the  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard  succeeded  Presi 
dent  King  in  1864  and  a  new  era  of  progress  be 
gan.  Dr.  Barnard  was  a  friend  of  classical  learn- 
ing, but  he  held  thai  a  system  of  education  not 
supported  by  popular  sanction  can  never  be  made 
an  efficient  instrument  of  culture:  and  when  the 
attendance  at  the  college  fell  to  116  in  1872.  the 
fact  was  attributed  by  him  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
college  curriculum.  In  1880  the  School  of  Po- 
litical Science  was  established,  and  in  1881  a 
department  of  architecture  was  instituted  in  the 
School  of  Mines.  In  1883  a  course  of  study 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  college  fac- 
ulty was  designed  for  women,  and  in  1887  winner 
were  authorized  to  receive  the  degree  of  R.A..  but 
this  practice  was  discontinued  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Rarnard  follcge  (q.v. )  for  women  in 
1S8!(.  When  President  Rarnard  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  president.  Columbia  College  consisted  of 
the  college,  nn  inchoate  School  of  Mines,  the 
Law  School,  and  a  nominally  associated  Medical 
School.  TVenfy-five  years  later,  at  the  close  of 
President  Barnard's  administration.  Columbin 
College  comprised  (he  college,  the  School  of  Law. 

the  School  of  Political  Science,  and  the  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy,  including  the  Schools  of 
Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  Applied  Chem- 
istry, and  Architecture.  The  university  hail  in- 
creased greatly  in  size,  and  the  elective  system 
had  been  largely  introduced. 

Upon  President  Barnard's  death,  in  1889,  the 
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Hon.  Seth  Low  was  elected  as  bis  successor.  He 
found  several  nourishing  but  loosely  connected 
schools,  whose  work  be  correlated,  reorganized, 
niul  consolidated.  In  1801  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  surrendered  its  charter  and 
became  an  integral  part  of  Columbia  College. 
In  1 8!»0  the  School  of  Philosophy  was  estab- 
lished, taking  charge  of  the  advanced  work  in 
philosophy,  psychology,  education,  ancient  and 
modern  languages  and  literature.  In  1802  de- 
partments of  mathematics,  mechanics,  physic*, 
mineralogy,  chemistry,  etc..  combined  to  form 
the  School  of  Pure  Science.  The  several  schools 
of  engineering  were  in  1800  organized  into  the 
School  of  Applied  Sciences.  In  the  same  yenr 
the  name  'Columbia  University'  was  adopted  to 
designate  the  institution  as  a  whole,  and  the 
name  'Columbia  College'  was  restricted  to  the 
undergraduate  department.  In  18!)8  Teachers 
College  (q.v. )  became  nflilinted  with  Columbia, 
and  in  1000  Barnard  College  l>eeame  a  part  of 
of  the  university.  On  President  Ixnv's  resigna- 
tion in  1001.  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Columbia  University  at  present  comprises  the 
following  schools  and  colleges:  (1)  Columbia 
College.  The  college  confers  the  degree  of  B.A. 
and  offers  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  mostly 
elective.  Its  students  register  under  any  of  the 
university  faculties  in  their  fourth  year,  thus 
practically  shortening  the  college  course,  in  the 
case  of  students  who  take  up  professional  courses, 
to  three  years.  In  1002,  the  date  for  all  the 
statistics  of  attendance  quoted,  the  number 
of  students  in  the  college  was  402.  The  col- 
lege offers  72  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $150, 
and  a  Dumber  of  prizes.  (2)  Barnard  College. 
This  is  nn  undergraduate  school  for  women, 
and  its  management  is  vested  in  a  separate 
hoard  of  trustees.  It  offers  courses,  leading  to 
the  B.A.  degree.  Graduates  of  Barnard  College 
ate  admitted  to  the  university  as  candidates  for 
the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees;  but  the  profes 
sionnl  schools  of  Columbia  University,  except 
Teachers  College,  are  as  yet  not  open  to  women. 
Barnard  College  has  an  attendance  of  S39.  (3> 
The  School  of  Law.  which  offers  courses  covering 
a  period  of  three  years  and  leading  to  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  On  certain  specified  conditions  its  stu- 
dents may  also  earn  the  I.I..M.  and  A.M.  degrees. 
Twentv  scholarships  arc  available  for  students; 
its  attendance  is  -«(t().  (4)  The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ami  Surgeons.  With  this  are  connected 
Vandcrbilt  Clinic,  one  of  tin*  finest  hospitals  in 
the  world  and  the  Slrmnc  Maternity  Hospital. 
It  confer*  the  M.D.  degree  and  under  special  con- 
ditions its  students  also  may  earn  the  M.A.  de- 
gree. It  has  an  attendance  of  800  students.  I  5 )  The 
Schools  of  Political  Science.  Philosophy,  and 
Pure  Science.  These  have  charge  of  the  graduate 
courses  in  the  departments  of  mathematics,  natu- 
ral sciences,  public  law.  history,  literature,  phil- 
ology, philosophy,  psychology,  anthropology,  and 
education.  Their  courses  lead  to  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  The  student  registration  is  508. 
<0i  The  School  of  Applied  Science,  which  is 
composed  of  the  schools  of  Chemistry,  Mines  and 
Rngineering,  and  offers  courses  covering  periods 
of  four  vears,  leading  to  tlx-  degrees  of  K.M.. 
Met.E.,  B.S..  C.E..  E.E..  and  Mech.fi.,  also 
graduate  courses  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
The  total  attendance  is  626.  (7)  The  courses  in 
fine  arts,  comprising  the  course  in  architecture. 


leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  the  courses  in 
music,  were  placed  in  1002  under  the  administra- 
tive control  of  the  president  of  the  university. 
(8)  Teachers  College,  one  of  the  leading  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  world,  offers 
courses  lending  to  the  B.S.  degree  and  to  the 
several  Teachers  College  diplomas.  It  is  open 
to  men  and  women  on  equal  terms.  It  constitutes 
a  separate  corporation.  It  has  an  attendance  of 
034  students.  (9)  The  Summer  School  of  the 
university,  designed  especially  for  teachers.  wa« 
organized  in  1000  and  has  become  a  permanent 
feature.    The  attendance  in  l!H)2  was  043. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  divided 
between  a  board  of  24  trustees,  of  which  the 
President  is  a  meml>er.  having  charge  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  institution;  the  Uni- 
versity Council,  composed  of  the  President,  the 
l>ean,  and  a  delegate  from  each  school  or  college, 
to  whose  care  are  confided  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  university,  subject  to  the  reserved 
power  of  control  of  the  trustees  and  the  several 
faculties  in  charge  of  the  respective  schools. 
The  total  valuation  of  the  university  property 
and  endowments  is  about  $20,000,000.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  university  in  l!HU  were  $830.1 118.50. 
nnd  the  expenses  $844,320.85.  The  library  num- 
Iters  about  315,000  volumes,  including  the  Avery 
Architectural  Library  and  the  famous  Plnrnix 
collection,  but  exclusive  of  unbound  pamphlets. 
A  numlier  of  societies  make  it  the  depository  of 
their  rare  collections  of  books.  In  1807  Co- 
lumbia University  removed  to  its  new  buildings 
on  Momingsidc  Heights.  The  principal  build 
ings.  grouped  around  the  library,  the  gift  of  ex- 
President  I.OW,  are  the  Havemcyer.  Fayer- 
weather.  and  Schermerhom  Halls,  and  the  Engi- 
neering Building  and  Earl  Hall.  The  gymna- 
sium is  part  of  the  building  of  the  Alumni 
Memorial  Hall.  Barnard  College  and  Teachers 
College  occupy  buildings  of  their  own  outside  of 
the  campus.  'Earl  Hall  represents  the  religious 
interests  of  the  university. 

Columbia  University  is  intimately  connected 
with  mnnv  of  the  educational  institution*  of 
New  York.  Lectures  are  delivered  by  Columbia 
professors  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  and 
at  Cooper  Union.  Students  of  botany  are  per 
mitted  to  pursue  lines  of  research  at  the  New 
York  Botanical  Cardcn  where  courses  in  Special 
Investigation  are  conducted  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity professors.  The  university  offers  fret* 
tuition  to  students  in  the  -several  theological 
seminaries  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  and 
the--  institutions  reciprocate  the  privilege.  The 
university  also  offers  20  fellowships,  ranging 
from  $500  to  $1300  a  year,  and  34  graduate 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  $150  each.  The  total 
number  of  students  attending  the  university  is 
3632.  Under  the  euspices  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  established  in  1803,  are  published  a 
large  number  of  works,  monographs,  and  serial 
.-Indies,  written  by  professors  and  post-graduate 
students,  and  exhibiting  the  results  of  original 
research  in  various  of  the  university  depart- 
ments. There  are  also  published  the  Political 
Sriritcr  Qtxirtrrltf,  and  the  Columbia  I  iiircrsitft 
Qwtrtgrtpt  formerly  the  Columbia  Bulletin,  The 
presidents  of  the  university  have  l>een:  Sam- 
uel Johnson.  D.D.  (1754-03);  Mvles  Cooper. 
S.T.D..  LLP.  (1763-76);  William's.  .Johnson, 
LL.I>.  (17S7  1800)  |  Charles  H.  Wharton.  S.T.D. 
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(1801-11):  William  Harris.  S.T.D.  (1811-29); 
W  illiam  A.  Duer.  LL.D.  (1829-421:  Nathaniel 
P.  Moore.  LL.D.  (1842-49)  ;  Charles  King.  LL.D. 
(1849  041:  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard.  S.T.D., 
LL.l).  <  1864-89)  ;  Scth  Low,  LL.l).  (  1890  1902)  ; 
Nicholas  Mnrrnv  Butler,  Ph.D.,  LL.l).  <1!M)2— ). 

Consult:  George  II.  Moore,  The  Origin  and 
Unrig  History  of  Columbia  College  (New  York. 
1890)  ;  John  B.  Pine,  Charter,  Acts,  and  Official 
Hwument*  of  Columbia  College  (New  York, 
1895)  ;  Hrander  Matthew*.  American  Vnircr- 
xitien  (New  York.  1895  I  :  N.  F.  Moore.  .4n  Hi*- 
torical  Sketch  of  Columbia  College;  .1.  Howard 
Van  Amringe,  I  'nirersitics  and  their  Sons 
(  Ronton,  189S)  ;  Circular  of  Informatifm  Xo.  .1, 
1900,  Hur>au  of  Education  (Washington,  I).  C 

I  .too  I . 

COLUMBIAN  UNIVERSITY.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  <*ducntion.  situated  at  Washington. 
IX  V.  The  university  was  founded  in  1K21  by 
numbers  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  until  1873 
was  known  as  Columbian  College.  At  its  incep- 
tion  the  university  comprised  a  theological,  a 
elassieal,  and  a  medical  department.  A  law 
sehool,  which  was  organized  in  182(1.  was  diseon- 
li fined  in  1S27  and  was  not.  reopened  until  1805. 
Differences  that  had  arisen  among  the  trustees 
caused1,  in  1827,  the  abandonment  of  the  theo- 
logical department.  In  the  same  year  the  finan- 
cial troubles  of  the  institution  reaehed  such  an 
a ciite  stage  that  all  the  departments  were  sus- 
pended. The  eollege.  however,  reopened  in  1828, 
II nd  since  then  has  maintained  a  steady  growth. 
In  1843  it  was  freed  from  indebtedness,  but  it 
had  still  no  permanent  endowment.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  the  greater  part  of  the 
students  left  and  the  building*  were  partially 
converted  into  (government  hospitals.  In  1884 
a  scientific  sehool  was  established,  named  the 
•Corcoran  Scientific  School.'  in  honor  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  one  of  the  university's  great- 
est lienefactors ;  in  1887  a  dental  school  was 
organized  in  connection  with  the  university.  At 
present  Columbian  l"niver<itv  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing schools;  (1)  Columbian  College,  offer- 
ing courses  partially  elective,  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.S. ;  (2)  the  Corcoran 
Scientific  S-hool,  conferring  the  B.S.  degree: 
(3)  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  which 
confers  the  decrees  of  M.A..  M.S..  Ph.D..  E.K.. 
C.K..  and  Meeh.K. :  (4)  the  Law  School,  which 
confers  the  LL.B.  and  M.P.L.  degrees;  (5)  the 
School  of  Jurisprudence  and  Diplomacy,  which 
confers  the  dcirrees  of  M.Dip..  D.C.L..  and  LL.M.: 
and  («>  the  Medical  nnd  Dental  Schools,  eon 
ferring  the  degrees  of  M.I),  nnd  D.D.S..  re 
-pectivelv.  The  university  hns  a  registration  of 
1420  students  and  a  faculty  of  180.  Owing  to 
the  vast  educational  resources  which  the  capital 
afford*,  including  the  National  Library,  the 
archives,  and  many  special  collections,  the  uni- 
versity is  enabled  to  carry  on  its  work  on  an 
endowment  of  $200,000.  the  property  value  of 
the  university  is  about  SI. 000.000  and  the  li- 
brary, which  is  mainly  departmental,  numbers 
altout  20,000  volumes. 

COL'UMBINE  (Fr..  It.  Columbian,  from 
Lat.  rolumlnnus.  dove-like,  from  columha.  dove). 

I I  )  A  conventional  character  in  old  Italian 
comedy  and  the  pantomime,  first  appearing  about 
1500.  She  \va«  the  daughter  of  Pantaloon  and 
the  object  of  Harlequin's  adoration,  nnd  so  ap- 


pears in  English  pantomime.  See  Pantomime. 
(2)  A  wild  flower,  emblematic  of  forsaken 
lovers,  in  old  Fnplish  verse. 

"  The  columbine  In  tawny  <iften  taken. 
Is  then  ascrib.'<l  to  nurh  us  iir»'  forsaken." 

(iirowut-'*  Itnliuli  I'antorals.  1013). 

COLUM'BITE.  A  mineral  eolumbute  con- 
taining some  manganese  and  crystallizing  in  the 
orthorhombic  system.  It  has  "a  bluish  irides 
cenee,  and  is  of  an  iron-blaek,  grayish,  or  brown- 
ish color.  This  mineral  occurs  in  granitic  and 
feldspathic  veins  in  the  form  of  crystals,  crystal 
line  granules,  and  cleavable  masses.  It  is  found 
at  various  localities  in  Bavaria.  Italy,  Finland, 
Greenland,  and  in  the  Cral  region:  in  the 
United  States  it  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  bordering 
along  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system,  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  and  in  California 
and  Colorado.  It  has  some  slight  economic  value 
for  the  preparation  of  salts  of  columbium  ami 
tantalum,  but  as  only  small  quantities  of  these 
salts  are  used,  the  mineral  is  in  but  little  de- 
mand. It  is  interesting  to  mention  that  the 
first  occurrence  of  colunibite  in  America  was 
made  known  from  a  specimen  sent  by  Governor 
Winthrop  of  Connecticut  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
then  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

COLUM'BIUM  (Neo-Lat..  from  Columbia, 
United  States  of  America)  or  Nionii  M.  A  metal- 
lie  element  discovered  by  llosc  in  1840.  It  is 
found  in  the  minerals  columbite,  from  H ad- 
nata and  Middletown,  Conn.,  ami  tantnlite.  from 
near  Falun  and  elsewhere  in  Sweden:  nlso  in 
small  quantities  in  other  minerals.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  element  the  mineral  is  fused  with 
acid  potassium  sulphate;  the  resulting  mass, 
which  is  washed  and  boiled  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the  hydroxide,  which  i's 
then  reduced.  Columbium  (symbol  Cb  or  Nh, 
atomic  weight  94)  is  n  steel-gray  powder  with 
a  sjHS'ifie  gravity  of  7.00.  It  forms  three  oxides 
with  oxygen,  of  which  the  pentoxide.  Cb,U„ 
forms  salts  called  eolumbates  or  niohate*. 

COLUM'BUS.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Muscogee  County.  Georgia,  135  miles  southwest 
of  Atlanta,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Chattahoochee  Kiver  and  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  the  Southern,  ami  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  railroads  (Map:  Georgia,  B  3).  The  city, 
from  its  important  manufactures  called  the 
'Lowell  of  the  South,'  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
agricultural  region,  and  has  vast  water  power, 
the  river  having  at  that  place  n  fall  of  120  feet 
in  three  miles.  The  trade  with  adjoining  States 
is  extensive.  Columbus  receives  annually  150.000 
bales  of  cotton,  nnd  its  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods  are  correspondingly  large.  It  has  also 
foundries  and  machine-shops,  cottonseed  oil 
mills,  refineries,  barrel  factories,  etc.  There  is 
a  public  library.  Ivesides  one  the  Kagle  and 
I'benix.  for  mill  operatives.  The  government  is 
administered  under  a  charter  of  1890  by  a  mayor, 
elected  for  two  years,  and  a  city  council  whose 
members  arc  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  The 
executive  has  the  power  of  appointment  only  in 
standing  committees:  all  other  official*  arc 
chosen  bv  the  council.  Population,  in  1890, 
17.303;  in  1900,  17.004. 

Columbus  was  laid  out  in  1*28  and  incor- 
porated in  1829.    During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
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an  ini|Hjrtiiiit  Confederate  dejM»t  of  supplies  and 
was  only  surpassed  by  Richmond  in  the  qunn- 
lity  of  manufactured  articles  furnished  to  the 
Confederate  Army.  It  was  captured  by  Federal 
forces  April  Iti.  1805. 

COLUMBUS.  A  city  and  county-seal  of 
Bartholomew  County,  Indiana,  41  miles  south  by 
east  of  Indianapolis:  on  the  east  fork  of  the 
White  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  l-ouis 
railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  I)  3) .  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  pulleys,  tanned  leather,  thresh- 
ing and  sawmill  machinery,  tools,  starch,  tloiir. 
furniture,  etc.  Settled  in  1821,  Columbus  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1804.  The  government  is 
rested  in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  city 
council.  The  water-works  and  electric-light 
plant  are  owned  and  oj>erated  by  the  municipal- 
ity.   Population,  in  1890,  0719;  in  1900,  8130. 

COLUMBUS.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Cherokee  County.  Kan.,  50  miles  south  of  Fort 
Scott:  on  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco; 
the  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Texas;  and  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  railroads  (Map: 
Kansas.  II  4  I.  It  is  the  centre  of  n  farming  and 
a  mining  region,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products,  and  contains  machine-shops, 
canning  factory,  anil  an  extensive  brick-making 
plant.  The  water- works  an*  owned  and  operated 
by  the  municipality.  Population,  in  1890,  2100: 
in  1900.  2310. 

COLUMBUS.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Lowndes  County,  Miss.,  125  miles  west  of  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.;  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  which 
is  navigable  six  months  of  the  year,  and  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Southern  railroads 
(Map:  Mississippi.  .1  3).  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
coal  and  iron  region,  and  has  cotton  and  oil 
mills,  foundries  ami  machine  shops,  stave-works, 
and  lumber-mills.  The  city  has  a  public  library, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Industrial  Institute 
and  College  for  young  women.  Franklin  Acad- 
emy, for  white,  and  t'nion  Academy,  for  negro 
children.  Columbus  was  settled  in  1830,  incor- 
porated in  1832,  and  is  governed  at  present  under 
u  charter  of  1884.  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  council,  elected 
on  a  genera j  ticket.  The  water- works  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city.  Population,  in  1890, 
4559;  in  HMM),  (1484. 

COLUMBUS.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Platte  County.  Neb.,  92  miles  west  by  north  of 
Omaha:  on  the  Loup  River  a  short  distance 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Platte,  and  on  the 
Union  Pacific  ami  the  BltfHngton  and  Missouri 
River  railroads  (Map:  Nebraska,  (J  2) .  It  is  of 
importance  as  a  railroad  junction,  and  has  flour- 
mills,  fotindrv.  brewery,  shoe-factory,  etc.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890.  3131:   in  1900.  3522. 

COLUMBUS.  The  capital  of  Ohio,  county- 
c.eat  of  Franklin  County,  and  the  fourth  city  of 
the  S(afe«in  population,  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Scioto  River.  100  miles  northeast  of  Cincin- 
nati and  I  10  miles  southwest  of  Cleveland,  near 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  State  (Map:  Ohio 
1>  0). 

The  city  is  built  on  v',,n,'r"".v  lpv«'l  ground  at 
an  altitude  of  750  feet,  and  has  broad,  well- 
paved  streets.  Anions  public  buildings  the  most 
prominent  is  the  State  Capitol,  a  large  stone 
structure  fronting  on  a  public  square  near  the 
centre  of  the  city.    The  Ohio  penitentiary  is  situ- 


ated here.  Columbus,  well  known  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  charitable  and  educational  institutions, 
is  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  founded 
in  1870  <«pv.)  :  Capital  University  (Lutheran), 
established  in  1850;  Ohio  Medical  University; 
Starling  Medical  College;  Columbus  Law  School, 
and  Columbus  Art  Institute;  and  contains  five 
public  hospitals — Emergency  Hospital.  Columbus 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum, Blind  Institute,  Institute  for  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  and  the  County  Infirmary.  In  addition 
to  those  of  the  several  institutions  of  learning, 
there  are  in  the  city  the  State  Library  and  State 
Law  Library,  City  Library,  Public  School  Li- 
brary, and  Engineers'  Institute  and  Library. 
Other  features  of  interest  may  be  found  in  the 
State  fair  grounds,  which  adjoin  the  city,  and  in 
the  public  parks,  bridges,  and  monuments.  There 
are  five  parks,  including  from  10  to  KM)  acres 
each,  and  numerous  smaller  ones;  several  street 
and  railway  bridges  span  the  Scioto;  and  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  in  honor  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  William  T.  Sherman.  Kdwin  M.  Stanton, 
.lames  A.  Garfield,  Philip  II.  Sheridan,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Columbus  is  nn  important  commercial  and 
manufacturing  centre.  It  has  excellent  transjw.r 
tation  facilities,  more  than  a  dozen  railroads 
entering  the  city,  including  great  trunk  lines:  the 
Haltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati. 
Chicago  and  Saint  I^ouis,  and  ronds  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  coal  and 
iron  fields  of  the  State,  an  advantage  which  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  manu- 
facturing industries.  There  is  considerable  trade 
in  bituminous  coal,  and  the  city  is  an  important 
distributing  centre  with  large  wholesale  inter- 
ests. It  exports  extensively  its  principal  manu- 
factured products,  among  which  are  vehicles  of 
various  kinds,  wheelbarrows,  scrapers,  agricul- 
tural implements,  mining  machinery,  shoes,  uni- 
forms, and  regalia.  There  are  also  many  smaller 
industries. 

The  government  is  Administered  by  a  mayor, 
chosen  every  two  years  and  ineligible  to  serve 
three  terms  in  succession,  a  unicameral  city 
council,  elected  by  wards,  and  a  board  of  public 
works  appointed  by  the  executive.  This  board, 
composed  of  directors  of  law,  accounts,  public 
improvements,  and  public  safety,  constitutes  a 
legislative  hotly  in  which  all  important  measures 
must  originate  and  Is-  approved  In* fore  action  by 
the  municipal  council.  The  director  of  law  is 
acting  mayor  in  case  of  the  mayor's  absence  or 
disability.  Officials  of  other  departments  are 
chosen  by  the  people:  the  board  of  education, 
consisting  of  a  representative  from  each  ward; 
police  judge  and  clerk;  and  four  civil  magis- 
trates (justices  of  the  pence).  The  annual 
budget  of  the  city  approximates  $3,000,000. 

Population,  in  1830.  2435:  in  1850.  17.882:  in 
1870.  31.274:  in  IKS0.  51 .047  :  in  1890.  88.150; 
in  10(H).  125.500.  including  12.300  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  ami  H200  of  negro  descent. 

Columbus  was  laid  out  in  1812.  the  legisla- 
ture having  selected  the  site  for  the  capital  city, 
and  in  1816  it  was  Incorporated  and  supplanted 
Chillicothc  as  capital  of  the  State  It  became 
the  county-seat  of  Franklin  County  in  1824.  In 
1833,  ami  again  in  1840-50,  it  suffered  greatly 
from  ravages  of  cholera.  Consult  Howe.  Histor- 
ical Collections  oj  Ohio  (Columbus.  1889-91). 
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COLUMBUS.  A  city  and  the  county-sent 
of  Colorado  County,  Tex.,  110  mile*  southeast  of 
Austin:  on  the  Colorado  River  and  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  Texas,  F  5).  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  agricultural 
produce,  live  stock,  hide*,  etc.  Population,  in 
1890.  2100;   in  1000,  1824. 

COLUMBUS,  Babtholomkw  (  Bartolomko 
t'otoN)  (c.1445-1514) .  A  brother  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  He  was  a  sailor  by  profession,  and 
ir  the  year  1480  joined  Christopher  at  Lisbon. 
In  1489*  he  was  sent  to  England  by  his  brother 
to  seek  assistance  from  Henry  VII.  for  the 
execution  of  his  project.  He  was  taken  by 
pirates  and  landed  in  Filmland  in  a  destitute 
condition,  and  on  presenting  himself  at  Court 
was  unfavorably  received  by  the  King.  He 
then  sought  help  at  the  Court  of  Charles  VI II. 
in  France,  with  like  success.  In  January,  1404, 
he  returned  to  Spain  and  was  given  command 
of  a  fleet  of  three  caravels  sailing  for  Fs- 
panola.  He  arrived  there  in  June  of  the  same 
vear.  just  in  time  to  render  effectual  assistance 
to  his  hrother,  who  was  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  unruly  meinlars  of  the  little  Spanish  colony. 
From  that  time  on  he  became  the  most  devoted 
follower  of  the  Admiral,  who  in  1405  made  him 
ndituntmU),  or  governor,  of  Fspaiiola,  a  title 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  Crown  in  1407.  In 
March,  1490.  he  assumed  command  of  the  col- 
ony on  the  departure  of  his  brother.  He  founded 
the  town  of  San  Domingo  and  effectually  re- 
pressed a  native  insurrection.  During  the  hard- 
ships of  the  last  voyage  of  Christopher  Colum- 
l'U«.  Jtartholoitiew  proved  of  invnluable  assist- 
ance. At  Puerto  la  Gloria  in  1504  he  repressed 
it  mutiny  anions  the  sailors.  I^ate  in  life  he 
received  'some  recognition  for  his  services  from 
I  he  Crow  n,  w  hich  bestowed  on  him  the  islam! 
<>n  Mona,  near  FspaAola.  as  a  possesssion.  He 
died  at  Seville  in  Dcccml>cr,  1514. 

COLUMBUS,  Chkihtoimikk  (the  usual  Eng- 
lish form,  adopted  from  the  Latinized  form  of 
the  Italian  Colondst,  which  was  the  original 
spelling  of  the  family  name.  After  the  discov- 
erer entered  the  Spanish  service  he  became 
known  as  Cristobal  Colon)  t  c.  1440-1500 ) .  The 
discoverer  of  America.  Columbus  was  born  in 
1445  or  1440.  The  Is-st  authorities  surmise  that 
hiii  birth  took  place  in  the  villas  of  Terra- 
ro«-«j«.  near  tlenon,  to  which  city  his  father.  Do- 
meiiico  Columbus,  removed  alsmt  1451.  in  order 
t"  l«e  nearer  the  centre  of  the  wool  trade,  from 
which  be  derived  his  livelihood,  The  exact  date 
of  Columbus's  l.irth  has  Wn  a  subject  of  debate. 
..[unions  varying  from  1430  to  1457.  but  the 
mo-t  trustworthy  evidence  seems  to  show  that 
In-  was  ls>rn  not  long  liefore  March  25.  1440. 
He  was  early  apprenticed  to  his  father's  trade, 
and  is  referred  to  in  legal  documents  dated  1472 
and  1473  as  living  in  (tenon  or  I^ivotia.  and  en- 
cased in  the  wool  trade.  There  is  probably  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  the  stories  which  describe 
him  a*  having  received  a  university  education  at 
Pavia.  He  probably  left  home  and  went  to  sea 
in  1473,  visiting  various  Mediterranean  ports 
and  eventually  reaching  Lisbon,  where  he  lived 
until  1484  or  14S5.  After  he  had  become  famous, 
stories  relating  exploits  of  his  early  youth  as  a 
corsair  and  pirate,  or  as  pilot  or  commander  of  a 
war  vcs»el  belonging  to  Rene  d'Anjou,  Count  of 
Provence.  Is-eame  current,  but  most  of  the  details 


of  these  stories  are  inconsistent  with  known  his 
ti.rical  facts.  The  Portuguese  were  ut  this  time 
the  most  skillful  sailors  in  Europe,  and  among 
them  Columbus  may  easily  have  acquired  all  the 
knowledge  and  skill  which  his  later  career  re- 
veals, lie  engaged  in  the  business  of  map-mak- 
ing, besides  participating  in  several  expeditions 
to  (iuiucn,  on  the  African  const,  to  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  and  to  England,  all  of  these  being 
voyages  which  Portuguese  merchant  vessels  were 
accustomed  to  make  frequently.  Slightly  more 
unusual  and  adventurous  was  a  voyage,  to  which 
the  definite  date  1477  is  assigned,"  to  the  island 
of  Thule  or  Iceland. 

Columbus's  interest  in  cartography  explains 
his  writing  a  letter  com-erning  the  shape  of  the 
earth  to  the  learned  Italian  Toscanelli.  accom- 
panying it  with  one  of  his  globes  to  illustrate 
his  queries.  This  elicited  the  famous  reply  from 
Toscunelli,  which  is  ordinarily  accepted  as'mark- 
ing  the  time  when  Columbus  began  to  devote 
himself  to  the  problem  of  a  direct  route  from 
Europe  to  the  Asiatic  spice-lands.  During  one 
of  his  Mediterranean  voyages  he  revisited  (tenon, 
it  is  sometimes  maintained,  and  tried  to  secure 
financial  assistance  which  would  enable  him  to 
test  his  theories  of  u  direct  ocean  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Asia,  but  without  success.  It  is 
reported  also  that  he  tried  to  enlist  help  in  Ven- 
ice, and  there  is  nothing  improbuble  in  the  story. 
In  Portugal,  where  he  had  married  Phillipa 
Moniz  or  .Muni/,  who  is  said  to  have  lieen  a 
daughter  of  Bartholomew  Perestrello,  the  first 
governor  of  Porto  Santo,  in  the  Madeiras,  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  Portuguese 
expansion,  Columbus  secured  the  ear  of  the 
King,  who  evinced  much  interest  in  his  plan. 
The  would-be  discoverer,  however,  demanded  so 
large  a  share  of  the  prospective  benefits  that  the 
King,  who  would  have  had  to  stand  all  the  finan- 
cial risk  nnd  the  burden  of  populur  disappoint 
ment  in  case  of  failure,  was  unable  to  make 
terms  with  him.  As  no  compromise  could  be  ar 
ranged,  the  King  was  persuaded  by  his  courtiers 
to  test  the  plan  of  Columbus  by  sending  a  vessel 
to  sis*  if  the  Atlantic  offered  any  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty to  the  proposed  voyage.  An  adventurer 
from  Madeira,  Fernam  Dominguez  do  Arco.  had 
petitioned  the  King  for  a  grant  of  the  lordship 
overan  island  in  the  west  which  persistent  rumor 
declared  could  be  si-en  from  the  Azores  at  certain 
season*.  Dominguez  do  Arco  was  therefore  sent 
off  to  search  for  his  island,  and  when  he  returned 
unsuecssful,  with  terrifying  tales  of  the  danger* 
of  the  great  ocean,  the  King  was  convinced  that 
the  scheme  of  Columbus  was  chimerical.  Colum- 
bus felt  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  cheat 
him  of  his  great  idea,  and  so  he  hastily  went  to 
Spain,  in  the  winter  of  1484  85.  leaving  his  wife 
and  young  children  behind. 

During  the  next  five  years  Columbus  was  in 
constant  attendance  about  the  Spanish  Court, 
practicing  his  profession  of  cartographer  and 
seeking  to  fain  the  royal  interest  in  his  plans. 
During  1480  and  1  487  he  siuvoedcd  so  far  as  to 
have  two  important  eouncils  held,  at  Salamanca 
and  at  (Sranada.  at  which  his  propositions  were 
discussed  by  the  principal  cci-lesiast ical  and  po- 
litical dignitaries.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  strongly  against  him.  and  Columbus,  thor- 
oughly discouraged,  reopened  negotiations  with 
Portugal,  which  he  revisited  in  1488.  being  pres 
cut  at  the  return  <>f  Dins  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope.  It  is  supposed  that  his  wife  had  died  l>e- 
fore  this  time,  for  his  son  Ferdinand,  by  Beatrix 
HcariqUCKi  was  born  at  Cordova  in  August,  just 
In-fore  his  visit  to  Portugal.  Realizing  the  hope- 
lessness of  securing  assistance  in  Portugal,  Co- 
lumbus induced  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  go 
to  Kngland  to  lay  his  plans  before  King  Henry 
N  IL,  while  he  himself  determined  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  France.  The  famous  story  is  well  au- 
thenticated whieh  tells  how  he  started  ofF  afoot 
with  his  little  son  Diego  and  stopped  at  the  eon- 
vent  of  La  Rahida  to  ask  for  food.  The  prior. 
Ju«n  Perez  de  Marchena.  entered  into  convcrsa- 
tion  with  the  stranger,  grew  interested  in  him. 
called  in  a  neighbor  who  was  learned  in  maritime 
affairs,  and  eventually  became  convinced  that 
Spain  ought  to  benefit  by  the  idea  with  which 
Columbus  had  become  possessed.  A  messenger 
was  sent  off  to  the  Court,  (^ucen  Isabella's  inter- 
est was  aroused,  and  Spanish  America  is  the  re- 
sult.  As  soon  as  the  royal  support  was  granted, 
preparations  for  the  voyage  were  hurried  for 
ward.  The  Pinzon  brothers,  merchant  sailors  of 
Paloa,  furnished  the  money  for  the  share  in  the 
expense  which  Columbus  had  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide, and  the  royal  contribution  of  Oueen  Isa- 
l»ella  was  advanced  by  the  Treasurer,  Santangel, 
from  his  private  resources.  The  story  that  the 
Oiieen  pawned  her  jewels  to  secure  this  money  is 
rendered  unlikely  by  the  faet  that  she  had 
pledged  everything  she  |M>sscssed.  several  years 
liefore,  to  assist  in  the  war  against  the  Moors. 

On  August  3,  14!»2,  everything  was  ready  and 
Columbus,  on  the  carack  Sanla  Marin,  accom- 
panied by  the  caravels  .Viwa  and  I'inta,  sailed 
from  Palos.  A  short  stop  was  made  at  the 
Canaries,  and  then  a  course  was  steered  due 
westward.  Several  days  of  calms  followed,  during 
which  Columbus,  foreseeing  trouble  with  his 
crew.  Iiegan  to  announce  each  day  as  the  number 
of  leagues  sailed  about  three-fourths  of  the  real 
distance.  On  Septeinltcr  Nth  he  noticed  that  the 
compass,  which  had  previously,  an  in  Kuropean 
waters,  pointed  to  the  east  of  the  pole-star,  was 
beginning  to  point  west  of  it.  This  discovery  of 
the  variation  of  the  needle  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  observations  which,  after  the  accumulated  in- 
formation of  four  hundred  years,  still  puzzles 
physicists.  On  October  Hth,  on  the  advice  of  Pin- 
zon, who  was  captain  of  the  I'intn,  the  course 
was  changed  to  tin-  southwest,  ami  on  the  12th 
land  was  reached.  This  was  an  island  known  to 
the  natives  as  Ouanahani,  and  named  by  Colum- 
bus San  Salvador,  probably  the  one  now  called 
Wat  ling's  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas.  The  land- 
fall has  l»ecn  a  subject  of  long  dispute,  and  in- 
vestigators have  at  various  times  advocated  the 
modern  San  Salvador.  Cat,  Oraml  Turk,  Samana, 
and  Acklin  islands  as  the  land  on  which  Colum- 
bus fir-t  set  foot  in  the  New  World.  From  San 
Salvador.  Columbus  sailed  from  island  to  island 
until  October  2tith.  when  he  landed  on  Cuba.  Hav- 
ing convinced  himself  by  several  trips  into  the 
interior  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  Asiatic 
mainland.  <>r  Cathay,  he  started  back  toward 
Spain.  On  Christmas  Eve,  as  he  was  crossing 
to  Haiti,  which  the  Spaniards  named  Kspafiola. 
the  Nnt'ta  \fnria  was  wrecked  near  the  harbor 
named  by  Columbus  "La  Navidad.'  It  was  there- 
fore decided  to  leave  at  this  spot,  in  a  fort  which 
was  built  there,  a  part  of  the  company,  to  serve 
as  a  nucleus  for  future  exploring  expedition*. 
Forty  men  agreed  to  stay,  and  were  left  with 


sufficient  supplies,  and  on  January  4,  1493,  Co- 
lumbus set  off  for  Spain.  On  February  2.">th  he 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  having  been 
nearly  wrecked  in  a  storm  whieh  arose  after  the 
shores  of  Euro|ie  had  been  sighted.  The  Portu- 
guese King  welcomed  him  cordially  ami  helped 
him  to  send  wurd  to  Spain  of  his  safe  return. 
From  I'alos  Columbus  journeyed  overland  to  the 
Court  at  Barcelona,  where  he  arrived  in  April 
and  was  received  with  great  honor  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

Kvery  assistance  was  promised  Columbus  to- 
ward equipping  a  second  expedition.  Seventeen 
vessels  were  soon  ready,  carrying  1500  persons, 
and  on  September  25,  14!>3,  they  set  sail.  The 
island  of  Dominica  was  reached  on  November  3d, 
and  on  the  27th  Columbus  anchored  off  the  fort 
of  La  Navidad.  which  was  found  deserted.  The 
garrison  had  been  killed  by  the  natives,  whom 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  white  men  had 
provoked  beyond  endurance.  Abandoning  this. 
Columbus  founded  a  new  town  (Isabella)  and 
the  next  two  years  were  spent  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  form  of  government  and  in  sev- 
eral exploring  expeditions  into  the  interior  of 
Kspafiola  and  the  neighboring  islands.  Many 
causes  united  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  col- 
ony, and  Columbus  at  length  determined  to  re- 
turn to  Spain,  where  his  enemies  were  actively 
trying  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  sover- 
eigns in  him.  Landing  at  Cadiz  on  dune  II, 
1411(1.  he  proceeded  directly  to  the  Court,  where 
he  was  most  graciously  received  and  ipiickly  re- 
stored to  grace.  He  was  promised  whatever  he 
desired  for  a  new  expedition,  but  there  was  a 
long  delay,  due  largely  to  the  |>crsistcnt  opposi- 
tion of  Fonseca.  Hishop  of  I'aleneia.  through 
whose  hands  everything  had  to  puss  l>efore  Co- 
lumbus could  secure  his  outfit.  It  was  not  until 
May  30,  14!>S,  that  six  vessels  were  ready  to 
sail.  A  more  southerly  route  than  before  was 
followed  and  the  voyage  was  prolonged  until  July 
31st.  when  the  three  js-aks  of  Trinidad  were 
sighted.  After  a  fortnight's  rest  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pariu.  Columbus  coasted  the  South  American 
mainland,  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time, 
westward  as  far  as  Margarita,  and  then,  having 
first  decided  that  Paradise  must  lie  situated  in 
the  interior  of  the  modern  Venezuela,  he  stood 
across  to  Kspafiola.  Arriving  at  Santo  Domingo, 
which  had  liecome  the  principal  town  in  the 
Indies,  he  learned  that  a  number  of  the  colonists 
had  rebelled  during  his  absence,  and  that  every- 
thing was  at  odds.  His  temperament  was  ill- 
suited  to  dealing  with  the  turbulent  crowd  who 
defied  his  authority,  and  he  could  do  little  to- 
ward restoring  peace  and  order.  Both  sides  sent 
agents  and  emissaries  to  Spain,  with  the  result 
that,  on  August  "23,  15(10.  Francisco  de  Bobadilla 
arrived  at  the  island  with  royal  orders  authoriz- 
ing him  to  supersede  Columbus  in  the  govern 
metit.  Without  waiting  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  him.  Kohadilla  arrested  Oolum- 
I  us,  treating  him  with  heartless  indignities  for 
whieh  no  justification  can  be  found  in  the  surviv- 
ing records  of  the  colony.  He  was  placed  in 
irons,  denied  vjsjts  from  his  brothers  and  parti- 
sans, ami  in  October  sent  back  to  Spain. 

The  news  that  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Seas 
bad  arrived  home  in  chains  served  bis  cause  bet- 
ter than  any  argument.     He  was  promptly  re 
leased   and   summoned   to  Court,   where  every 
favor  was  shown  him.     King  Ferdinand,  how- 
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ever,  was  too  shrewd  to  restore  him  to  the  full 
jmwers  of  control  which  he  claimed  by  virtue  of 
iiis  discovery.  As  goon  as  he  became  convinced 
that  there  was  little  use  in  trying  to  secure  his 
rights,  Columbus  asked  for  a  fleet  with  which  to 
continue  his  discoveries.  This  was  readily 
granted,  and  in  May,  150*2,  he  set  sail  with  four 
caravels  to  seek  a  route  to  the  real  East.  A  part 
of  the  royal  grant  was  the  condition  that  he 
should  not  revisit  Espaiiola.  but  on  June  2S»th 
Columbus  anchored  olT  Santo  Domingo.  Being 
forbidden  to  enter  the  harbor,  he  refitted  as  best 
he  could  outside,  where  he  successfully  weathered 
a  storm  which,  curiously  enough  overwhelmed  a 
fleet  on  which  Bobadilla  and  several  of  his  bit- 
terest enemies  had  set  sail  for  Spain.  Columbus 
proceeded  westward,  and  between  July  30,  1502, 
and  January  24.  1503,  he  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Central  America,  from  Honduras  to  Veragua, 
v  here  he  attempted  a  settlement.  In  April,  1503, 
the  disheartened  survivors  insisted  on  abandon- 
ing the  enterprise.  With  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  rotten  ships  were  brought  as  far  as  Jamaica, 
where,  in  August,  they  had  to  be  beached  to  save 
their  cargoes.  The  Admiral  had  been  confined 
for  many  weeks  to  his  bed.  with  a  complication 
of  mental  and  bodily  ailments,  from  which  he 
moused  himself  at  moment*  of  s|>ecial  danger 
to  show  his  earlier  courage,  enthusiasm,  and 
skill.  From  Jamaica  a  messenger.  Diego  Men- 
dez,  started  across  to  Cuba  in  a  canoe  to  seek 
help  at  Santo  Domingo.  It  was  many  months 
before  the  pitiful  survivors  learned  that  he  had 
not  perished  on  the  way.  He  reached  Espafiola 
in  safety,  but  Ovando.  who  had  succeeded  Boba- 
dilla, delayed  as  long  as  he  could  before  permit- 
ting M endez  to  hire  a  vessel  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  castaways  on  Jamaica.  At  last,  in  June, 
1504,  the  survivors  who  hnd  remained  faithful 
to  the  Admiral  through  dangers  and  disasters, 
were  once  more  embarked  on  their  way  back  to 
civilization.  Refitting  the  vessel  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Columbus  proceeded  to  Spain,  landing  at 
San  Luear  de  Barrameda  on  November  7.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month.  Queen  Isabella,  upon 
whom  all  his  hopes  rested,  died.  Columbus  went 
to  Seville,  where  he  busied  himself  during  such 
intervals  of  freedom  from  pain  as  he  had  in 
trying  to  put  his  affairs  in  order,  and  in  writing 
letters  to  all  whose  friendship  or  help  he  craved, 
in  .May,  1505,  he  vainly  journeyed  to  Segovia  to 
plead  with  the  King  for  some  recognition  of  his 
rights  and  those  of  his  son.  Thence  he  retired 
to  Yalladolid.  where  he  died,  May  20,  1500. 

Columbus  literature,  already  very  voluminous, 
was  more  than  doubled  during  the  celebration  of 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  discovery 
of  America  in  1892.  The  chief  source  for  infor- 
mation about  him  was  for  many  years  Navar- 
rete's  «rcat  collection  of  documents,  published 
at  Madrid  between  1825  and  1837.  This  has 
been  in  a  measure  supplanted  by  a  monumental 
work  published  by  the  Italian  Government, 
Scritti  di  Colombo  (Rome.  1802).  The  standard 
English  version  of  the  Letters  is  Major's  trans- 
lation in  the  Hakluyt  Society  volumes  for  1H48 
and  1870.  supplemented  by  Markham's  transla- 
tion of  the  Journal  in  1843.  There  is  a  conve- 
nient edition  of  the  Letter*  editi-d  by  W.  C.  Ford 
(New  York.  1802).  The  great  critical  study  of 
Columbus'*  life  and  family  is  bv  Harrisse*.  in 
two  volumes  (Paris.  1884).  the  results  of  which 
were  presented  in  English  by  Winsor  (Boston, 


1892)  .  Among  the  best  of  the  many  shorter 
biographies  are  those  by  Markham  (London. 

1893)  ,  and  by  Adams  (New  York,  1802). 

COLUMBUS  (Colon).  Diego  (in  It.,  Gia 
como)  (c.  1408- 15 15).  The  youngest  brother  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  He  was  born  probably 
at  Genoa  and  upon  the  news  of  his  brother's 
great  discovery  came  to  Spain.  He  accompanied 
Christopher  on  his  second  voyage,  and  laU>  in 
1403  was  at  the  head  of  a  commission  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  Espafiola  in  the  absence 
of  the  Admiral.  In  1400  he  went  to  Spain  to  de 
fend  his  brother  against  the  charges  submitted 
by  some  of  the  unruly  members  of  the  colony, 
he  returned  to  Espafiola,  but  fell  into  disgrace 
and  was  sent  in  chains  to  Spain  in  the  year  1500. 
A  number  of  years  before  his  death  he  entered 
the  Church. 

COLUMBUS,  Diego  (c.  1478  1520).  Eldest 
son  of  Christopher  Columbus.  He  was  born  prob- 
ably at  Lisbon,  and  came  in  1484  to  Spain  with 
his  father,  who  left  him  for  some  time  with  his 
friends  at  the  Convent  of  Iji  RAbida.  while  he 
himself  went  to  seek  aid  at  the  Court.  In  1494 
he  became  page  to  the  Crown  Prince,  Juan,  and 
after  the  latter'*  death  in  1497  he  was  admitted 
into  the  household  of  Queen  Isabella,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1504.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  received  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Indies, 
but  was  refused  the  vieeroyalty  which  he 
claimed  as  his  paternal  right.  In  1508  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Alba,  and 
through  her  inlluence  succeeded  in  being  made 
Governor  of  the  Indie*.  In  1509  he  arrived  nt 
Espafiola  to  take  possession  of  his  office.  He 
never  desisted  in  his  claim  to  the  vieeroyalty 
and  to  a  share  of  the  revenue*  from  the  New 
World  due  him,  and  in  1520  finally  won  his  case. 
He  was  recalled,  however,  from  his 'government 
in  1523,  and  though  he  made  his  peace  again 
with  the  Court,  did  not  return  to  the  New 
World.  He  died  at  Montalban  in  1520.  His  son 
Luis  ( 1521-72).  born  at  Santo  Domingo,  received 
the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Indies  in  1529.  He 
finally  abandoned  all  claims  of  the  family  to  the 
vieeroyalty  and  received  in  compensation  mi 
estate  in  Jamaica  and  one  near  Yeragua.  with 
the  titles  of  Duke  of  Yeragua  and  Marquis  of 
Jamaica.  In  1503  he  was  banished  on  account  of 
his  dissolute  life  to  Oran,  where  he  died.  With 
Diego  Colon  (died  1578),  n  nephew  of  Luis  and 
a  great-grandson  of  Christopher,  the  male  line 
of  the  great  Admiral  became  extinct.  The  pres- 
ent Dukes  of  Yeragua  trace  their  descent  from  a 
sister  of  the  last  Diego. 

COLUMBUS.  Fkriiinanii  (Fernando)  (1488 
1539).  A  natural  son  of  Christopher  Columbus 
by  Bcatriz  Hcnriquez,  of  Cordova.  In  1498  he 
became  page  to  Queen  lsal>ella.  He  accompanied 
his  father  on  his  last  voyage  to  the  New  World, 
and  in  1509  he  sailed  for  Espafiola  with  his 
brother  Diego,  who  had  been  made  Governor  of 
the  Indies.  Returning  to  Spain,  he  settled  down  as 
a  cosniosrapher  and  wrifer  on  navigation.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands. 
Germany,  and  France,  and  in  1522  visited  Eng- 
land. Two  years  later  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  arbitration  selected  to  decide  on  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the 
Molucca  Islands.  Hi*  political  career  was  an 
active  one,  and  mainly  in  line  with  hi*  profession 
as  geographer.    Two  years  before  his  death  he 
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founded  a  school  of  mathematics  and  education 
at  Seville.  His  library  of  more  than  12,000  vol- 
umes he  left  to  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  at 
Seville.  Ferdinand  is  best  known  as  the  probable 
author  of  u  life  of  his  father,  upon  which  all 
subsequent  biographies  of  Christopher.  Columbus 
have  been  based.  We  possess  this  work  only  in 
the  form  of  the  Italian  translation  published  at 
Venice  in  1571,  the  original  having  been  lost. 
Ferdinand's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  this  biog- 
raphy has  lieen  denied  by  eminent  authorities 
and  just  as  warmly  defended;  the  question  is 
still  a  mooted  one. 

COLUMBUS  BARRACKS.  A  United  States 
military  post  established  in  1863,  and  originally 
an  arsenal.  The  reservation  embraces  77  acres, 
and  is  one  mile  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  is 
(he  nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  an  important 
recruiting  rendezvous  for  the  I'nited  States 
Army  and  contains  quarters  for  25  officers  and 
8  companies  of  infantry. 

COL'UMELIA  ( I -at.,  dim.  of  columna,  col- 
umn). A  descriptive  term  employed  in  several 
groups  of  plants,  but  especially  in  mosses  and 
molds.  It  refers  to  an  axis-like  structure  aris- 
ing in  the  centre  of  a  sporangium,  so  that  the 
spores  are  forced  to  lie  along  its  sides. 

COLUMELLA,  Lints  Jr. mum  Mouekatuh. 
The  most  learned  of  Roman  writers  on  practical 
agriculture.  He  was  born  at  (Jades  (Cadiz),  in 
Spain,  and  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  Kra.  For  some 
time  he  resided  in  Syria,  but  lived  chiefly  at 
Rome,  and  died,  most  probably,  at  Tarentum. 
Ilis  great  work,  Dc  lie  Itustica,  in  twelve  books 
— the  tenth,  On  Gardening,  is  versified — is  ad- 
dressed to  one  Puhlius  Silvinus,  and  treats  of 
arable  and  pasture  lands,  culture  of  vines,  olives, 
etc..  care  of  domestic  animals,  respective  duties 
of  masters  and  servants,  and  the  like.  A  supple- 
mentary treatise  relates  to  trees.  This  ancient 
Book  of  the  Farm  is  written  in  good  Latin,  and 
the  information  is  copious,  though  in  some 
points  of  questionable  accuracy.  The  best  edition 
of  Columella  is  bv  Schneider,  in  Srri/tlorcH  Kci 
Rustic*.    (Leipzig.  1784  07). 

COLUMN  (from  Ijit.  columna,  column,  con- 
ned ed  with  AS.  holm,  island).  A  pillar  or  post, 
usually  cylindrical  in  form,  made  of  any  mate- 
rial, such  as  wood,  stone,  brick,  or  iron,  and 
used  as  a  support,  either  real  or  apparent.  In 
the  historic  architectural  styles  tin-  column  has 
held  a  most  important  position,  often  determin- 
ing both  pathetic  and  constructive  forms.  It  is 
used  in  connection  both  with  the  arch  and  the 
architrave.  Strictly  speaking,  a  column  should 
consist  of  a  shaft,  circular  in  plan,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  distinct  capital,  and  it  should  rest 
on  a  base.  Exceptionally,  as  in  the  Doric  style, 
the  base  is  omitted.  Throughout  antiquity  the 
column  was  used  mainly  ns  a  construct  ive  "mem- 
ber, and  only  exceptionally  as  a  decorative  fea- 
ture; but  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  column 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  rich  system  of  decora- 
tion. Normally,  columns  stand  free  and  singly, 
at  regular  intervals,  supporting  a  superstruc- 
ture, but  there  arc  many  variations  of  such  a 
tvpe.  (1)  The  half  or  three-quarter  column,  en- 
gaged in  a  pier  or  wall,  came  into  use  at  quite  an 
earlv  date — in  Egypt,  for  example — entered  the 
domain  of  architecture  permanently  in  the  Roman 
style,  and  has  been  common  ever  since.    (2)  The 
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grouping  of  columns  by  twos  or  even  threes  hard 
ly  obtained  generally  until  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  it  was  a  special  feature  of  cloisters.  (3) 
The  simple  circular  plan  was  changed  for  a 
duster  of  shafts  in  many  styles — Assyro-Hahy- 
lunian,  Egyptian,  nnd  especially  mediaeval,  when 
the  grouped  columnar  pier  was  most  character 
istic.  (4)  Honorary  columns  were  quite  uncoil 
nected  with  any  structure,  and  were  at  first  en- 
tirely religious  in  significance,  like  the  two  col- 
umns in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (.lakin 
and  I '..i.i/ 1  ,  those  in  connection  with  Phoenician 
and  other  Oriental  and  even  Pelasgic  sanctua- 
ries, and  the  many  erected  in  Hellenic  coun- 
tries surmounted  by  figures  or  symlwls  of 
the  gods.  Afterwards  tiny  wore  used  to  com- 
memorate  the  achievements  of  men.  especially 
by  the  Romans,  who  surmounted  them  with  hon- 
orary statues,  the  most  famous  being  those  of 
Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Antoninus  Pius  in 
Rome,  of  Arcadius  and  Theodosius  in  Constanti- 
nople, of  Pompev  in  Alexandria,  and  the  Ven 
dome  column  in  Paris. 

The  shafts  of  columns  were  sometimes  mono- 
liths, of  a  single  piece,  or  built  up  of  superposed 
drums,  or  with  a  core  of  different  material  from 
the  face.  The  first  was  the  favorite  form  of  the 
Romans,  the  second  of  the  Creeks,  the  third  of 
the  Assyro- Babylonians  and  Etruscans,  of  whom 
the  former  sheathed  a  wooden  core  with  metal, 
while  the  latter  did  it  with  terracotta— a 
method  not  unknown  to  the  early  Creeks.  The 
materials  almost  universally  used  throughout 
historic  times  have  been  stone  and  marble.  It  is 
idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  origin  of  the  stone  or 
brick  column  and  whether  it  goes  hack  to  a 
wooden  original.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  the 
history  of  Creek  architecture  the  wooden  column 
was  a  primitive  form,  as  is  attested  in  the 
Temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia.  as  well  as  in  lit- 
erary traditions. 

Columnar  architecture  played  a  very  subor- 
dinate role  in  the  vaulted  Assyro- Babylonian 
style,  and  Appears  only  in  lighter  and  smaller 
structures,  such  as  shrines,  in  antis.  and  in  deli- 
cate second -story  superstructures,  where  the 
shafts  were  often  carried  on  the  backs  of 
sphinxes  or  lions  and  surmounted  by  proto-Ionic 
or  bulbous  capita)*.  The  proportions  approach 
more  closely  to  the  Hellenic  than  in  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  were  the  first  to  utilize  columns  on  a 
grand  scale,  especially  in  the  great  hypostyle 
halls  of  their  temples,  as  early  as  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  (c.2500  n.i\).  They  used  a  great  vari- 
ety of  designs  and  proportions,  so  that  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  orders  or  canons  of 
proportions,  though  the  shafts  were  almost  in- 
variably heavy,  their  height  varying  only  from 
about  three  to  five  times  their  diameter.  The 
shaft  usually  rests  upon  a  plain,  low.  circular 
base,  fan  the  form  of  a  plinth,  immediately  alsive 
which  it  often  takes  on  a  pronounced  swelling  or 
tntasis.  Its  surface,  even  when  a  smooth  cylin- 
der, is  almost  always  decorated  with  brilliantly 
colored  and  cavo  riliero  ormtmcnts.  in  the  form 
of  hieroglyphs,  patterns,  or  religious  symbols. 
Often,  instead  of  n  smooth  cylinder,  the  shaft  is 
in  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  palm  or  lotus  stalks, 
banded  together  at  intervals  by  bands  of  rings, 
nnd  surmounted  by  a  palm  or  lotus  flower  cap 
ital,  or  campnniform  capital  (q.v. ).  on  which 
n  square  plinth  is  usually  superposed.  Another 
torm  of  shaft,  popular  only  in  the  middle  period 
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and  beat  seen  in  the  tombs  at  Beni-Hassan,  ii 
the  polygonal  derivative  of  the  square  pier,  with 
sometimes  as  litany  as  10  or  32  sides,  which  sug- 
gests the  Huting  of  the  classic  column.  The 
material  used  is  invariably  stone,  and  the  con- 
struction is  by  drums.  The  Oriental  series  closes 
with  the  Persian  column,  which  is  later  than 
the  Ufeeo- Ionic  and  was  formed  under  combined 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Ionian  influences.  The 
great  columnar  halls  of  the  Persian  royal  pal 
aces  rivaled  the  temple  halls  of  Egypt,  but  pro- 
duced a  totally  op|>osite  effect,  because  the 
columns  were  slender  and  tall  ( UO  to  70  feet ) , 
(luted  like  the  Greek,  instead  of  painted  and 
curved,  and  widely  spaced,  instead  of  crowded. 
The  simple  Greek  type,  evident  in  shaft  and  base, 
was  not  followed  in  the  elaborate  thn-e-stagcd 
capital — animals,  volutes,  and  campanifomi 
bulbs — evidently  inspired  by  Assyro- Babylonian 
models.  The  columns  were  of  stone,  but,  unlike 
the  Egyptian,  the  lintels  they  supported  were  of 
wood,  which  made  the  slender  proportions  and 
wide  spacing  possible. 

The  history  of  the  column  among  the  Greeks 
reaches  back  to  prc-Homeric  days,  for  it  ap- 
pear* in  the  Mycenaean  and  Achaean  royal  pal- 
aces and  tombs  in  Crete,  Myeeine,  Tiryns,  and 
elsewhere.  Xo  classic  orders  yet  exist,  and  the 
shafts,  strangely  enough,  are  larger  at  the  neck 
than  at  the  base.  In  the  seventh  century 
*  B.C.  the  two  great  columnar  orders,  Doric  and 
Ionic,  have  developed  all  important  features  and 
reign — the  one  in  Sicily,  Magna  Gnecia,  and 
i>iOst  of  the  Greek  mainland,  the  other  in  Asia 
Minor  and  some  of  the  islands,  passing  then  to 
Attica  and  other  semi- Ionic  parts  of  Greece.  These 
orders  are  characterized  by  their  sj>eeial  entabla- 
ture (q.  v.).  as  well  as  column.  The  Hellenic 
appreciation  of  aesthetic  proportions  and  of  ideal 
types  is  shown  in  the  early  attempt  of  architects 
to  establish  canons  for  each  of  these  orders.  The 
most  startling  novelty  in  the  Hellenic  use  of  the 
column  was  that  it  was  in  the  main  for  external, 
instead  of  internal,  effect.  In  the  development 
of  (Jrcek  architecture  there  was  a  continually 
increasing  tendency  in  favor  of  the  Ionic  style. 
The  attempt  to  give  a  history  of  these  two  orders 
on  the  basis  of  an  evolution  of  form  has  proved 
Unsatisfactory,  except  in  such  general  facts  that 
Doric  columns  gradually  lose  much  of  their  orig 
inal  heaviness.  The  Doric  column  had  no  sep- 
arate base,  but  the  entire  row  rose  from  a 
common  Stepped  base.  The  shaft  tapered 
slightly  upward,  and  the  straight  outline  was 
mitigated  by  an  outward  curve  or  entasis,  most 
pronounced  Mow  the  centre:  it  was  tinted  with 
from  10  to  -20  channels,  meeting  in  sharp  edges, 
or  arri*r*.  and  was  joined  to  the  capital  by  a 
grooved  necking.  The  capital  itself  consists  of 
a  circular  cushion,  or  vchinus,  surmounted  by  a 
>quare  plinth,  or  uharus,  on  which  the  entabla- 
ture rests.  The  heavy  proportions  of  early  Doric 
gave  the  columns  a  height  of  only  four  to  five 
diameters  and  an  intercolumniation  of  hardly 
more  than  a  single  diameter,  but  the  height  was 
gradually  increased  until  it  reached  six  to  seven 
diameters  and  the  intercolumniation  increased — 
a  change  corresponding  to  a  lightening  of  the 
entablature.  The  Doric  column  usually  had  a 
thin  coat  of  stucco,  painted  a  delicate  buff.  The 
Ionic  column  was  far  more  graceful  and  deco- 
rative. Its  slcnderness  allowed  of  far  less 
tapering  and  entasis  of  the  shaft,  which  rested 


on  a  base.  This  base  at  first  varied  in  type  and 
was  especially  rich  in  Asia  Minor  before  taking 
the  normal  Attic  form  which  remained  the  typi- 
cal base  even  in  post-classic  times.  The  height 
of  the  column  was  from  eight  to  ten  times  its 
diameter:  its  shaft  had  24  deep  Hutings,  sepa- 
rated by  narrow  fillets.  The  capital  consisted  of 
spiral  connected  volutes,  between  which  was  a 
cyma,  or  ovolo,  with  pearl  Muling,  and  it  wa> 
connected  with  the  architrave  by  a  thin,  deco- 
rated plinth.  Carving  and  color  contribute  to 
form  the  decoration.  In  Greek  times  the  Corin- 
thian style  hardly  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an 
order,  its  only  important  change  from  the  Ionic 
being  in  the  different  capital.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  the  Greeks  merely  blocked  out 
their  columns  before  erecting  them,  and  only 
after  the  building  was  fully  constructed  were  the 
channels,  moldings,  and  ornaments  cut.  When 
marble  came  into  use,  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
surface  was  no  longer  stuccoed. 

The  Romans  abandoned,  in  the  third  century 
B.c,  the  wooden  columns  with  terra  cotta  sheath- 
ing of  the  Etruscans  for  the  solid  columns  of 
the  ({reeks,  but  introduced  several  variations. 
The  principal  of  these  variations  were  the  fre- 
quent use  of  unchanneled  and  monolithic  shafts 
of  the  brilliantly  colored  marbles,  like  the  Nu- 
midian,  porphyry,  or  serpentine;  the  general  use 
of  the  Corinthian,  instead  of  the  two  simpler 
capitals,  and  the  development  of  a  real  Corin- 
thian order:  the  modification  of  the  Doric  into 
the  so-called  'Tuscan'  style:  the  invention  of  the 
Compoaite  capital,  of  high  pedestals,  of  engaged 
columns,  and  of  a  rich  system  of  sculptured 
decoration.  The  column  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  combined  with  the  arch,  as  well  as  with 
the  architrave.  Thus  the  Romans  increased  the 
uses,  the  size,  the  materials,  and  the  types  of 
columns,  though  losing  much  of  the  refinement 
of  form  and  proportions. of  Greek  art.  At  the 
same  time,  esjiecinlly  in  their  civil  public  build 
ings,  the  Romans  substituted  heavy  piers — often 
with  engaged  columns — for  the  columns  them- 
selves, on  account  of  the  use  of  vaulting,  which 
could  not  be  supported  by  slender  shafts.  It  wns 
reserved  for  Early  Christian  architecture  to 
develop  the  use  of  the  column  with  the  arch  in 
interiors,  especially  in  the  basilicas  (q.v.t  and 
other  churches,  and  in  baptisteries.  No  new 
forms  were  invented  in  the  West,  where  there 
was  a  gradual  decline  in  the  quality  of  columnar 
architecture :  but  in  the  Ka-t  the  Byzantine 
and  other  schools  added  to  the  old  types  of  cap- 
itals many  new  ones,  such  as  basket  and  foliated 
capitals,  ami  commenced  the  fashion  of  wall  col- 
onnettes,  which  was  so  popular  in  the  Roman 
esqne  and  Gothic  stvles,  to  the  great  enrichment 
of  wall  surfaces.  The  plundering  and  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  buildings,  for  the  sake  of  using 
their  materials  in  new  constructions,  helped  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  the 
old  orders,  especially  in  the  West.  The  reign 
of  the  column  was  henceforth  sharply  contested 
by  the  pier,  which  became  the  principal  construc- 
tive support  in  Byzantine  art.  The  use  of  the 
two  forms — pier  and  column — was  about  equally 
lalanced  in  Italy  and  Germany:  the  pier  wns 
more  popular  in  France  and  England.  For  a  short 
time  the  Gothic  style  adopted  the  columns  for 
its  main  supports,  but  substituted  finally  the 
grouped  pier  as  stronger  and  more  in  con- 
structive and  formal  harmony  with  the  molded 
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ribbings  of  arch  nnd  vault.  The  column  con- 
tinued to  reign,  however,  in  nearly  all  other 
i-a»es.  There  were  no  longer  any  orders  or  re- 
ceived canons  of  proportion.  All  natural  forms 
of  foliage  and  (lowers,  all  known  geometric  and 
formal  pattern*  were  used  in  the  capitals:  the 
Ionic  base,  while  used  as  the  norm,  was  infinitely 
varied:  the  shafts  were  hardly  ever  channeled: 
sometimes  they  were  monoliths,  sometimes  built 
up.  Only  in  such  Italian  provinces  as  Rome  and 
Tuscany  did  much  of  the  old  classic  design  sur- 
vive. Certain  variations  in  the  shafts,  such  a* 
twisted,  spiral,  knotted,  foliated  shafts,  of  which 
glimpses  had  been  seen  in  the  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine periods,  Us-aiue  common  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  appear  especially  in  subordinate  structures, 
such  as  cloisters  (q.'v.). 

The  originators  of  the  Renaissance  style  vacil- 
lated for  a  while.  Brunclleschi.  its  founder, 
used  the  column  in  his  two  principal  churches, 
but  though  it  was  retained  in  palace  courts  and 
cloisters,  it  was  almost  immediately  and  finally 
displaced  by  the  pier — a  heavier  pier  than  the 
Uothie.  The  column  became  largely  a  decorative 
feature,  and  was  used  freely,  engaged  in  piers 
and  walls.  The  Neo-Classic  style  employed  the 
column  on  a  grand  scale  in  facades  resembling 
the  Pantheon,  on  exteriors  copied  from  (Jreek 
peripteral  temples,  and  in  colonnades  resembling 
the  old  basilicas.  In  modern  architecture  the 
column  plays  but  a  very  subordinate  role,  either 
constructive  or  decorative.  Consult,  in  general: 
Ruskin.  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  ( I^ondon. 
iH;>;t>;  Ixmgfellow.  The  Column  and  th«  Arch 
i  New  York,  18SH>>  :  Gwift,  Encyclopaedia  of 
Architecture  ( lyondon.  I  MINI).  For  the  classic 
orders,  see  Vitruvius,  De  Architectural  Libri 
(translated  bv  (Jwilt,  Ixmdon,  1  Siili )  ;  Botticher, 
hie  Trrhtonik  dcr  Hctleuen  (Berlin,  1874  81); 
Bdhlmann.  Die  Snulenordnungen  (Stuttgart, 
1893).  For  the  Romanesque  and  tiothic  column, 
see  JVhio  and  Von  Bezold.  Die  kirchliche  Hau- 
kunst  drs  Abendlandes  (Stuttgart.  1887  04). 

COLUMN.  As  defined  by  the  United  States 
Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  a  military  formation 
in  which  the  elements  are  placed  one  liehitid  an- 
other, whether  these  elements  are  file*,  fours, 
platoon*,  or  larger  bodies.  When  a  regiment  is 
on  the  march,  and  each  company  marching  in 
column  of  [ours,  it  is  said  to  be  'in  column  of 
rout*.'  The  same  formation  may  be  adopted  by 
any  number  of  troops  in  a  command.  When  the 
science  of  war  was  in  its  infancy,  dense  column 
formations  were  the  usual  order  of  battle,  much 
reliance  l>eing  placed  upon  it  by  every  European 
nation  except  England,  who  invariably  preferred 
its  opposite,  the  line*  formation.  See  Tactics, 
Mii  itary  ;  March,  Advance  Oi  ard:  Armies; 
Rkar  Ci  ari).  The  composition  and  operation  of 
a  column  of  ships  in  naval  warfare  or  manteu- 
vres  will  1m>  found  treated  under  Tactics, 
Naval. 

COLUM'NA  KOSTR A'TA.  A  column  set 
up  in  the  Roman  Forum  to  commemorate  the 
naval  victory  of  (Jains  Duilius  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  H.c.  200.  It  was  of  marble,  adorned 
with  the  prows  of  the  captured  ships.  The  column 
having  been  destroyed  by  lightning,  a  new  column 
was  erected  by  Claudius,  with  an  inscription  now 
preserved  in  the  Conservator!  Palace. 

COLUMN  OF  JULY.   See  .Th  y.  Con  mn  of. 
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COLUMN  OF  MAR'CUS  AURE'LIUS.  Sec 

ANTONINK  COLl'MN. 

COLUMN    OF    PHO'CAS.     See  Phocas, 

Col.lMX  OK. 

COLUMN  OF  SAINT  MARK.  See  Venice. 
COLUMN  OF  TRAJAN.    Sec  Trajan,  Cot. 

OHM  OF. 

COLUMNS  OF  HER'CULES.    See  Hebci  • 

I.E8,   Pll.l-AKH  OF. 

COLUMN  VENDOME,  vilN'dom'.  See  Paris. 

COLVILLE,  kol'vll  (from  the  town  of  Vol- 
tillc.  Wash.).  A  former  important  Salbhan 
people,  calling  themselves  Shwoyelpi  (the 
Wheelpoo  of  Lewis  and  Clark),  originally  oecn- 
pying  the  country  on  Columbia  River  about  Col- 
\ille  and  Kettle  rivers,  northeastern  Washington. 
The  great  salmon  fishing  resort  of  Kettle  Falls 
was  within  their  territory,  and  here,  in  1840. 
was  established  the  Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Paul, 
through  the  influence  of  which  nearly  all  the 
upper  Columbia  tribes  are  now  Christianized. 
They  were  put  upon  a  reservation  (Colville)  in 
1*72.  and  have  since  rapidlv  decreased,  having 
dwindled  from  010,  in  1870,  to  298.  in  11)00. 

COLVTN,  kol'vln.  Sidney  (1845—).  An  Eng- 
lish author,  born  at  Norwood.  Surrey.  He  grad- 
uated in  lSt$7  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  college  in  1808.  and. 
having  become  Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at 
Cambridge,  iu  1873,  held  that  post  by  successive 
reflections  until  188.'>.  In  1870-84  he  was  also 
dim-tor  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  appointed  keeper  of  prints  and 
drawings  in  the  British  Museum  in  1884.  His 
contributions  to  periodicals  on  the  history  anil 
criticism  of  literature,  and  more  largely  of  the 
tine  arts,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  the  volumes  on  H'u//er 
Savage  Landor  (1881)  and  John  heats  (1887) 
in  the  English  Men  of  Letters"  series;  .4  Flor- 
entine Picture  and  Chronicle  (181*8)  ;  The  Early 
History  of  Engraving  in  England  (1901);  and 
editions  of  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Walter 
Saeaye  Landor  (1882;  in  the  "(Jolden  Treasury" 
series),  of  the  Letter*  of  heats  (1887).  and  of 
the  Papers  of  Fleeminy  Jcnkin  ( 1887  ;  with  J.  A. 
Kwingt.  His  labors  in  connection  with  the  prep 
a  rat  ion  of  the  standard  Edinburgh  edition  (27 
volumes.  18!I4  !I8)  of  the  works,  and  the  edition 
of  the  collected  Letters  (2  volumes.  London. 
l'.MKI;  preceded  in  IH'.i.'i  by  Vailima  Letter*) 
of  his  friend.  Roliert  Louis  Stevenson,  made  him 
an  authority  on  that  author.  He  also  wrote  the 
sketch  of  Stevenson  for  the  Dictionary  of  .V«- 
tional  Biography  (vol.  liv. ),  and  was  to  have 
written  the  authoritative  Life,  intended  for  pub- 
lication simultaneously  with  the  Letters,  but 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  task  to  Graham 
Balfour. 

COL'WELL,  Steimikn  (1800-72).  An  Ameri- 
can author  and  philanthropist,  born  in  Brooke 
County,  Va.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  in  181!»:  was  admitted  to  the  har  of 
Virginia  in  1821  ;  and  practiced  in  Pittsburg  un- 
til 1831,  when  he  engaged  in  the  iron  business  in 
Phil. i  and  began  writing  for  the  press, 

particularly  on  questions  of  politics  and  social 
science,  lfe  gathered  a  large  library,  which  he 
left  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
also  endowed  a  chair  ill  social  science.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  was  an  active  supporter  of  the 
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In  ion,  and  at  its  close  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  revise  the  internnl  revenue  system. 
Besides  numerous  contribution!  to  commercial 
and  financial  periodicals,  he  published,  among 
other  works:  Politics  for  American  Christians 
(1852);  Position  of  Christianity  in  the  United 
Mates  in  Its  Relation  icith  Our  Political  System 
and  Keliyious  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools 
(lK.'.S)  l  and  The  Waus  and  Means  of  Commer- 
cial Payment   I  1S38). 

CCLY.    See  Moihe-Bir». 
COLZA.    See  Rate. 

CO'MA  (  Neo  Lnt.,  from  Gk.  xu/ta.  kOma,  deep 
sleep,  from  noqv'i*,  boiman,  to  put  to  sleep,  from 
*<i<r0cu,  keisthai,  to  lie;  connected  with  Lat. 
quirs,  rest).  A  state  of  profound  insensibility 
differing  from  nntural  sleep  in  that  the  patient 
cannot  l>e  aroused  from  the  stupor.  The  pa- 
tient's eyes  are  closed,  his  pupils  are  either 
large  or  small,  his  face  is  generally  flushed  and 
the  conjunctiva*  red,  the  breathing  deep,  labored, 
and  stertorous.  Coma  may  accompany  and  be 
caused  by  alcoholic  intoxication,  morphine  poi- 
soning, apoplexy.  Bright'*  disease,  epilepsy,  heat- 
stroke, certain  fevers,  etc.  In  the  coma  from 
opium  or  morphine  the  patient  should  be  aroused 
if  possible,  and  kept  walking  and  awake,  by 
various  means;  but  in  coma  from  all  other 
causes  he  should  l>e  kept  absolutely  quiet  in 
bed.  Therefore  it  is  very  necessary  to  know  ex- 
actly what  trouble  must  be  treated,  and  no  lay- 
man can  judge  of  the  proper  remedial  measures. 
The  coma  from  alcoholic  intoxication  is  so  fre- 
quent and  well  known  that  very  often  the  coma 
of  serious  conditions  is  mistaken  for  mere  drunk- 
enness. 

CO'MA  BERENI'CES  <  Lat.,  Berenice's 
hair).  A  small  and  close  cluster  of  stars  near 
the  equinoctial  eolure,  south  of  the  tail  of  the 
Great  Hear.  This  cluster  of  stars  has  been  meas- 
ured very  carefully  by  Chase  with  the  heliometer 
of  the  Yale  College  Observatory,  and  photogra- 
phically by  Krctz.  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  the*  measures  being  made  upon  negatives 
by  Rutherford. 

COMACCHIO.  ko  miik'ke-fl  I  Lat.  Comacu- 
lum).  A  fortified  town  in  the  Province  of 
Ferrara.  in  northeast  Italy,  situated  on  the 
southernmost  of  the  lagoons  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Po  (Map:  Italy.  G  3).  It  is  built  on  thirteen 
islands  that  are  connected  by  numerous  bridges, 
and  the  lagoon  communicates  by  a  canal  with  the 
little  port  of  Magnavaeca.  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  fish — particularly  eels — for  the  market, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  Population 
(commune).  1881,  9974:  in  11)01,  10,877. 

COMA H A  (Lat.,  f  rom  Gk.  K6/xava,  homana). 
(I)  Com\na  or  Cappaixx'IA,  an  ancient  city, 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  of  the  Anti-Taurus 
range,  through  which  the  river  Sarus  flows.  It 
was  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  rites  of  the 
goddess  Ma  (the  Greek  Knyo.  or  Artemis,  and 
the  Roman  Bellona)  were  celebrated  with  much 
solemnity  and  great  magnificence,  in  a  spacious 
and  sumptuous  temple,  to  which  the  city  was 
scarcely  more  than  an  appendage.  It  was  gov- 
erned by  the  chief  priest,  who  took  rank  next  to 
the  kins.  It  is  reported  that  in  Strabo's  time 
more  than  0000  person*  were  engaged  in  the 
temple  affairs.     The  festivals  attracted  large 
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gatherings.  (2)  Comana  in  Po.vrra,  an  ancient 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  river  Iris,  the  modern 
Tocat-su.  It  was  an  important  commercial  city, 
and  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of 
the  moon,  whose  cult  was  carried  on  with  cere- 
monies analogous  to  those  employed  in  the  Cap- 
padocian  Comana  (see  above).  Its  ruins,  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  brick  and  hewn  stone  and 
remains  of  walls,  arc  still  to  be  seen  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Gumenek.  The  town  is  said  to  have 
been  colonized  from  the  Cappadocian  Comana. 

COMANCHE,  komnn'che  or  ko -miln'cha  (of 
unknown  signification,  first  applied  to  the  tribe 
by  the  Spanish  Mexicans),  an  important  tribe 
of  Shoshonean  stock,  formerly  ranging  jointly 
with  the  Kiowa  (q.v. ).  along  the  southern 
plains  from  the  Arkansas  River  to  central 
Texas,  and  extending  their  foravs  far  down  into 
Mexico.  Up  to  the  surrender  of  the  last  hostile 
band,  in  1875,  they  were  the  constant  scourge  of 
the  Mexican  and  Texan  frontier.  They  are  a 
southern  offshoot  of  the  Shoshoni  proper,  the 
language  of  the  two  tril>es  being  the  same.  Like 
other  trilies  of  the  same  stock,  their  organiza- 
tion is  very  loose,  and  they  are  singularly  de- 
ficient in  religious  ceremonial.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  hear  a  high  reputation  for  honesty 
and  direct  methods.  They  now  number  1400,  in 
western  Oklahoma,  their  reservation,  which  was 
occupied  jointly  with  the  Kiowa  and  Kiowa 
Apache,  having"  been  thrown  open  to  settlement 
in  1001. 

COM AYAGUA.  k6'ma-ya'gwa.  The  capital 
of  the  Department  of  the  same  name,  Honduras, 
on  the  Rio  Humaya.  37  miles  northwest  of  Tegu- 
cigalpa (Map:  Central  America,  D  3).  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  but  has  little  trade. 
It  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  cathedral,  dating 
from  the  early  eighteenth  century,  is  the  most 
notable  building.  Population,  about  3,000.  Co- 
mayagua  appears  first  in  historv,  under  the  name 
Yalladolid  la  Xueva,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  Indian  relics  found  in  the 
vicinity  testify  to  its  antiquity.  In  1827,  then 
having  nearly  20.000  inhabitants,  Comayagua 
was  sacked  by  the  Guatemalians.  Until  1880  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

COMB  (AS.  camb,  I  cel.  kambr,  OHG.  chamb, 
Ger.  Kantm,  comb;  connected  with  Gk.  y&ftfot, 
aomphos,  peg.  OChurch  Slav,  sqdi,  Skt.  jambha, 
tooth).  Combs  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the 
ancients  rather  for  adjusting  than  for  fastening 
the  hair,  the  pin.  or  bodkin  {acus),  havingchiefly 
Iveen  employed  for  the  latter  purpose.  Both  the 
Greek  and  Roman  combs  were  generally  made  of 
VOXWOOd,  obtained  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine; 
but  later,  ivory  combs,  which  had  long  been  used 
bv  tin-  Egyptians,  came  into  general  use  among 
the  Romans.  The  precious  metals  were  also 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  golden  combs  ascribed  to  the  goddesses;  but 
this  was  probably  rarer  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  and  mediaeval  times,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  comb  not  having  then  been  used 
as  an  ornamental  fastening.  Of  the  early  use  of 
gold  combs  in  Great  Britain  we  have  a  reminder 
in  the  well  known  ballad  of  "Sir  Patrick  Spens:" 

"O  lntur.  Ihiik  may  th»lr  Iu0.r<s»  sit, 
Wl"  their  RAWd  knnips  In  theirhalr." 

Combs  have  l>een  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves 
of  both  men  and  women,  sbowinc  how  much 
attention  they  paid  to  the  hair.    In  early  times 
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the  oomh  had  a  place  in  the  church  service. 
Careful  ritualistic  directions  have  been  found 
for  combing  the  abbot's  hair  in  the  sacristy 
before  vespers  and  other  services.  In  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs  in  the  catacombs  combs  of  ivory 
and  boxwood  have  lieen  found,  which  testify  to 
this  ancient  custom  of  the  priests  arranging 
their  hair  before  the  altar. 

An  ancient  Irish  long  rack  comb  is  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  sides 
arc  hog-backed.  and  between  them  are  set  the 
l>ectinated  portions,  varying  in  breadth  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  bone  out  of  which  they  were 
cut.  The  whole  is  fastened  together  with  brass 
pins  riveted.  By  this  contrivance,  any  damaged 
portion  could  easily  be  replaced. 

Modern  combs  are  made  of  tortoise-shell, 
ivory,  horn.  wood.  l>one,  metal,  iudia-rubl>er, 
and  celluloid.  The  material  is  first  made  into 
plates  of  the  size,  shape,  and  thickness  of  the 
comb,  and  then  the  teeth  arc  cut.  The  old 
method  of  cutting  the  teeth  is  by  the  stadda  or 
double  saw,  which  has  two  blades  of  steel  set 
parallel  to  each  other,  with  a  space  between  them 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  intended  tooth. 
Cotnbfl  with  50  or  00  teeth  to  the  inch  may  be 
cut  in  this  manner.  The  teeth  are  then  thinned, 
smoothed,  and  finished  by  means  of  thin,  wedge- 
shaped  files. 

Many  combs  arc  now  made  by  a  method  called 
'parting.'  By  the  process  of  cutting,  al>ovc  de- 
scrilied.  the  material  corresponding  to  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  is  of  course  wasted:  by  the 
method  of  parting,  this  is  made  available  to 
form  the  teeth  of  a  second  comb.  The  plate  of 
horn,  tortoise-shell,  etc.,  is  cut  through  by  means 
of  a  stamping-cutter,  whose  essential  features 
consist  of  two  thin  chisels  inclined  to  each 
other,  which  represent  the  edges;  between 
these,  and  connecting  the  ends,  is  a  small  cross- 
chisel.  When  this  compound  cutter  descends 
with  sufficient  force  upon  the  plate  it  will  cut 
one  of  the  teeth.  By  simple  machinery,  the 
table  carrying  the  plate  is  made  to  advance  a 
distance  equal  to  the  thickness  of  one  tooth  while 
the  cutter  is  rising,  and  thus  the  successive  cuts 
are  made.  A  slight  pull  is  now  sufficient  to  part 
the  plate  into  two  combs,  the  teeth  of  which  only 
require  filing  and  finishing.  India-rubber  combs 
are  manufactured  by  pressing  the  caoutchouc  to 
the  required  form  in  molds  and  'vulcanizing'  or 
combining  it  with  sulphur  afterwards.  By  this 
means  a  high  degree  of  hardness  can  be  obtained. 

COMB,  or  COOMB.  An  old  corn  measure, 
containing  four  bushels.  In  many  localities  hol- 
lows or  valleys  nmong  hills  are  called  combs  or 
coombs. 

COMBA,  kauri*,  ExrLIO  (1839-).  An  Ital- 
ian writer  born  at  San  Gcrmano  Chisone.  As 
professor  nt  the  Istituto  Vnldese,  at  Florence, 
he,  in  1  S7.'t.  founded  the  review  entitled  Rirista 
Crist  tana,  a  work  of  a  somewhat  polemical  na- 
ture devoted  to  a  discussion  of  religious  topics. 
The  history  of  religious  reform  in  Italy  is  well 
described  in  the  interesting  works  entitled, 
Francesco  Spicra.  [initio  l.ubvrtino,  mtirtirc  delta 
r'ligione  e  delta  libertt) :  Introduzione  alia  storia 
ih  lla  ri form  n  in  Italia. 

COMBACONTJM.  kom'ha  k.Vnnm.  or  KTJM- 
BHAKONAM  <Skt..  jar  edge,  from  Kumbha, 
jar  +  kana,  edge).    A  town  of  Madras,  British 


India,  situated  within  the  delta  of  the  Knveri 
River,  about  30  miles  from  the  sea  (Map:  In- 
dia, C  0).  It  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
temples,  gateways,  and  a  gate  pyramid  nearly 
150  feet  high,  profusely  adorned  with  stat- 
uary in  stucco.  The  large  reservoir,  which  is 
supj>osed  to  be  filled  with  water  from  the  Ganges 
rvery  twelve  years  by  a  subterranean  passage 
1200  miles  long,  attracts  great  numbers  of  pil- 
grims. The  city  is  regnrded  as  sacred  by  the 
natives.  There  is  a  considerable  commerce  and 
a  well-developed  weaving  industry.  The  English 
have  established  a  small  college"  here.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  54,300  ;  in  1901,  59,700. 

COMBAT  (IV.,  from  combattrc,  to  fight,  from 
Lat.  com-,  together  +  ML.  buttere,  to  fight,  from 
Lat.  batucrc,  to  beat),  Sixui.E.  Among  the 
early  Norsemen,  a  careful  distinction  was  made 
between  the  ordinary  single  combat,  or  cinrigi, 
and  the  hdlm-ganga,  or  island  duel.  The  former 
was  unencumbered  with  rules  and  traditions,  and 
was  a  simple  fight  between  two  opponents.  The 
other,  which  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  always  held  on  a  hdlm,  or  island, 
generally  of  a  river,  was  accompanied  by  very 
elaborate  rites  and  rules,  and  could  be  engaged 
in  only  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  authorities.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  court  of  final  appeal,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  every  Parliament,  or  Thin;/,  a  place 
for  the  holding  of  these  official  duels  was  set 
aside.  Many  old  Norse  warriors  were  famous  as 
fighters  of  holms,  some  even  receiving  nicknames 
from  this  circumstance.  The  holm  was  abolished 
bv  the  Icelandic  Parliament,  about  lOOtt,  proba- 
bly as  the  result  of  the  recent  establishment  of  a 
new  court  of  appeal,  which  made  it  unnecessary. 
The  h6lm  continued  in  Norway  for  a  few  years 
longer.  Some  connection  may  exist  between  the 
h/ilm  and  the  Norman  tournaments,  and  the 
modern  duel,  with  its  formal  procedure,  repre- 
sents the  same  idea  in  an  unofficial  form. 

COMBE,  kom,  Geobce  ( 1 788-1858).  A  Scotch 
phrenologist,  born  in  Edinburgh.  He  entered  the 
legal  profession,  became  a  writer  to  the  Signet 
in  181-2,  and  continued  to  practice  until  1837, 
when  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  scientific 
pursuits.  He  published  his  Essays  on  Phrenol- 
ogy in  1819,  five  years  later  his  System  of 
Phrenology,  and  in  1828  The  Constitution  of 
Man  Considered  in  /{elation  to  External  Ob- 
jects. Coml>e  contributed  largely  to  the  Phren- 
ological .Journal  (20  vols.,  1824-47).  Besides 
the  works  mentioned,  he  wrote  on  ethics,  educa- 
tion, politics,  economics,  nnd  theology.  He  also 
traveled  in  America  and  Germany,  and  pub- 
lished Xotcs  on  the  T'nited  States  of  Sorth 
America  (3  vols.,  1841)  ;  Xotcs  on  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany  ( 1846) ;  and  The  Relation  lit 
ttrcen  Science  and  Religion  (1857).  In  his  day 
his  writings  were  popular,  but  they  have  BO 
importance  now.  For  his  Life,  consult  Gibbon 
< London,  1878). 

COMBE,  William  ( 174 1  - 1 823 ) .  An  English  au- 
thor.  He  was  born  at  Bristol,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  a  de- 
gree. After  rapidly  spending  a  small  fortune 
that  had  Ix-en  left  him.  he  settled  in  London 
as  a  law  student  nnd  hack  writer.  In  177«i  he 
published  his  "Piaholiad,  a  poem  dedicated  to 
the  worst  man  in  his  Majcstv's  dominions." 
By  his  pen  he  earned  a  precarious  living,  and 
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sin-nt  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  prison.  He 
wrote  upward  of  200  biographical  sketches,  70- 
odd  sermons,  many  satires  in  doggerel,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  magazine  articles.  His  most 
famous  work,  however,  is  Three  Tours  of  Dr.  Syn- 
tax (  1812-21 ) ,  written  in  verse,  and  illustrated  by 
Kowlandson.  It  is  a  comic  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  pedagogue.  Consult  Hotten,  The  Three 
Tours,  ed.  with  a  bibliography  (London,  1809). 

COM'BERMERE,  Stapleton  Cotton,  Vis- 
count (1773-1865).  An  English  soldier.  He 
was  born  at  Llewenny  Hull,  Denbighshire,  and, 
after  serving  in  several  campaigns  in  India  and 
South  Africa,  joined  the  army  in  Spain,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  rising  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  cavalry  of  the  allied  forces. 
He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Ire- 
land from  1822  to  1823,  and  was  then  sent  in 
the  same  capacity  to  India,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years,  during  part  of  this  time  acting  as 
Governor-General.  In  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished services,  he  received  the  title  of  viscount, 
and  in  1855  was  made  (ield-niarshal.  A  few 
years  after  his  death,  an  equestrian  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Chester  Castle.  Con- 
sult Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  his 
widow  and  W.  W.  Knollys  (London,  1880). 

COMBES,  k0.\-b.  Francois  (1810-90).  A 
French  seholar  and  historian,  born  at  Alby.  He 
l<ecame  professor  of  history  at  the  College  of 
Farmers  in  184-1,  at  the  College  Stanislas  in 
Paris,  1848,  at  the  LyctV  Bonaparte  in  1853,  and 
in  the  Bordeaux  faculty  of  letters  in  1800.  He 
published  Histoire  tje'n&rale  dc  la  diplomatic 
curope'enne  (1854):  La  Kussie  en  face  de  Con- 
stantinople et  de  I' Europe  (1854)  ;  Histaire  des 
invasions  fjennaniques  en  France  (1873);  Lec- 
tures historiques  a  la  Nor  bonne  et  d  I'lnstitut 
(1884-85),  and  other  useful  works. 

COMBES,  Jistin  Lot  18  Emiix  (1835—).  A 
French  statesman,  born  at  Roquecourbe  (Tarn). 
Educated  in  a  Catholic  seminary,  he  devoted 
himself  to  philosophic  study,  took  orders,  and  in 
1800  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  for 
theses  on  scholastic  metaphysics  and  on  the  psy- 
chology of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  he  sud- 
denly gave  up  his  purpose  to  become  an  ecclesias- 
tical professor,  studied  medicine,  took  his  degree 
in  1807,  and  settled  at  Pons.  Eight  years  later 
he  became  mayor  of  that  town.  In  1879  he  was 
chosen  to  the  Conseil -General.  Defeated  by  Joli- 
boi*  in  the  elections  for  1881,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1885,  soon  became  a  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Left,  and  took  a  special  interest  in 
matters  of  hygiene  and  education.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  ' the  Senate  in  1893  and  1894.  but 
resigned  from  that  position  in  1895  to  accept  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  the  Cabinet  of  Bour- 
geois, and  was  viciously  attacked  by  the  press 
and  by  Waldeek-Rousseau.  then  more  closely  al- 
lied with  the  Clerical  Party,  as  a  turncoat  who 
used  his  own  ecclesiastical  training  to  help  him 
spy  on  the  Clerical  Opposition.  But  he  stayed 
in  the  Ministry  only  a  little  more  than  six 
months,  ami  only  showed  his  readiness  for  edu- 
cational reform,  with  which  hp  had  Immmi  con- 
nected before,  as  a  memlier  of  the  educational 
budget  of  1891  and  1892,  and  author  of  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  French  schools  in  Algiers. 
In  June.  1902.  Combes  took  up  the  difficult  task 
of  forming  a  Ministrv  to  succeed  the  unusually 
successful   and  long-lived  cabinet  of  Waldeek- 


Rousseau.  But  he  did  not  hesitate,  even  in  the 
task  of  carrying  out  to  its  logical  extreme,  the 
Association  Law  of  the  Waldeck- Rousseau  Min- 
istry. By  the  terms  of  this  law  the  Premier  not 
alone  required  the  registration  of  orders,  but 
used  the  purely  optional  power  of  closing  minor 
rural  schools.  The  opposition  to  this  apparent 
attack  on  the  Church,  and  evident  move  against 
the  anti-Republican  orders,  took  the  form  of 
armed  resistance  in  some  of  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts, especially  Finistere;  but  the  Government 
was  firm,  and  the  middle  of  September  saw  the 
excitement  abated  and  the  Cabinet  secure. 

COMBINATION  (ML.  combinatio,  from  Lat. 
edinhinare,  to  combine,  from  com-,  together  -+- 
biui,  two  by  two).  In  law,  specifically  the  union 
of  natural  or  artificial  persons  for  the  promotion 
of  their  business  interests.  When  limited  to 
this  object,  and  kept  free  from  fraud,  violence, 
or  like  sinister  methods,  it  does  not  fall  under 
the  ban  of  modern  law.  If  it  is  resorted  to, 
however,  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  unlawful 
end,  it  becomes  a  conspiracy  (q.v. ),  and  nub- 
jeets  its  promoters  to  civil  actions  for  damages, 
as  well  as  to  criminal  prosecution.  Formerly 
combinations  to  raise  or  depress  prices,  as  well 
as  every  form  of  combination  in  restraint  of 
(rade,  were  treated  as  conspiracies  by  English 
law. 

Whether  combinations  by  lalwirers  to  raise 
wages  were  conspiracies  of  common  law,  is  a 
question  upon  which  the  highest  authorities  in 
England  differ.  If  not  of  common  law.  they 
were  criminal  conspiracies  under  a  series  of 
statutes  beginning  with  23  Ed.  III.  in  1349. 
and  closing  with  40  Geo.  III.  c.  00.  in  1800.  A 
radical  change  in  legislation  on  this  topic  in 
England  began  in  1825,  and  at  present  combina- 
tions of  workingmen  in  lal»or  unions  (q.v.)  and 
similar  associations  are  sanctioned  by  law,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  I'nited  States,  provided 
they  are  not  accompanied  by  fraudulent,  violent, 
or  menacing  conduct,  or  by  boycotting  or  similar 
unlawful  practices.  See  Conspiracy:  Boycott : 
Intimidation;  Trade  I'nion;  Strike:  Threats. 

Combinations  of  skill  and  capital,  within 
proper  bounds,  have  always  received  legal  recog- 
nition; such  as  the  combinations  effected  in  a 
partnership,  joint-stock  associations,  or  corpora- 
tions. At  present  the  tendency  to  extend  these 
combinations  and  to  introduce  new  or  modified 
forms  is  very  marked.  Trades  unions  (q.v.) 
among  workingmen,  and  trusts  (q.v.)  among 
capitalists,  may  serve  as  illustrations.  The 
legislation  relating  to  these  forms  of  combina- 
tion, as  well  as  their  economic  and  political  tar- 
ings, will  lie  dealt  with  under  the  appropriate 
titles. 

COMBINATION.    See  Permutation. 

COMBING.    See  Cardino. 

COMBUSTION  (Lat.  rombustio.  a  burning, 
from  comburere,  to  burn,  probably  for  "comurerc, 
but  with  b  inserted  on  the  analogy  of  amhustus, 
burned:  less  plausibly  for  'en  nmb  urere.  to  bum, 
from  com-,  together  +  amb,  amhi.  Gk.  iu<pl, 
amphi.  around  -f-  urcre,  to  burn),  or  Birnino. 
The  process  by  which  bodies  combine  with  oxy- 
gen, and  are  thus  seemingly  destroyed.  The 
term  is,  in  ordinary  parlance,  restricted  to 
cases  in  which  the  proeesH  of  combination  takes 
place  rapidly  and  is  accompanied  by  heat  and 
light,  as  the  combustion  of  wood  in  a  fireplace, 
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the  combustion  of  u  candle,  etc.  In  its  more 
scientific  usage,  however,  the  term  may  designate 
uuy  j>ossible  ease  of  direct  combination  with 
oxygen,  whether  rapid  or  flow,  whether  accom- 
panied by  light  or  not.  By  analog^-,  the  term 
is  also  sometimes  applied  "to  the  rapid  union 
of  substances  with  "supporters  of  combustion' 
other  than  oxygen,  such  as  chlorine  gas,  in  which 
a  candle  may  burn  almost  as  well  as  in  air. 

The  light  and  heat  of  combustion  are  utilized 
for  ]tur|>ose»  of  every-day  life,  the  combustible 
material  employed,  i.e.  the  illuminant  or  the 
fuel,  being  usually  some  product  containing  car- 
bon. Thus  ordinary  illuminating  gas  contains  a 
number  of  gaseous  chemical  compounds  of  car- 
bon. Coal  and  wood  are  mixtures  of  carbon  com- 
pounds, the  former  containing  even  a  consider- 
able amount  of  free  carbon.  Hydrogen,  too,  is 
one  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  most  fuels 
and  illuminants.  When  combustion  takes  place, 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  combining  with  oxy- 
gen, give,  respectively,  carbonic-acid  gas  (carbon 
dioxide)  and  water  vapor.  These  are.  therefore, 
the  chief  products  of  ordinary  combustion. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a 
given  amount  of  material  is  independent  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  combustion  takes  place,  but 
depends  entirely  upon  the  composition  and 
chemical  nature  of  the  material  burned.  Every 
combustible  chemical  compound  has,  therefore, 
its  own  definite  heat  of  combustion;  that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  heat  units  (say.  gram-calo- 
ries) produced  by  the  combustion  of  one  chemi- 
cal equivalent  <  gram- molecule )  of  a  compound, 
depends  uj»on  nothing  but  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pound. The  following  are  the  heats  of  combus- 
tion of  a  few  well-known  compounds  of  carbon: 
ordinary  alcohol,  340.000  gram-calories:  acetic 
acid  (the  sour  principle  of  vinegar),  210,000; 
ethyl  acetic  ester.  544,000;  cane  sugar,  1,355.000; 
cellulose.  (130,000;  urea,  152.000.  The  combus- 
tion of  a  chemical  compound  may  be  conceived 
as  taking  place  in  two  consecutive  steps:  first, 
the  compound  is  decomposed,  i.e.  every  one  of  its 
molecules  is  broken  up  into  its  constituent 
atoms — a  process  usually  involving  not  evolu- 
tion, but  absurfit it>n  of  heat;  secondly,  every 
single  atom  capable  of  so  doing  combines  with 
oxygen  (O)  an  atom  of  carbon  (C),  thus  yield- 
ing o  molecule  of  carbonic  ncid  (CO,),  and  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  (Hi  yielding  a  molecule  of 
water  (H,()).  This  second  step  of  the  process 
is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  a  quantity 
of  heat  depending  upon  the  numl)er  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  atoms  in  a  molecule  of  the  com- 
bustible compound.  But,  owing  to  the  absorption 
taking  place  during  the  first  part  of  the  process, 
a  portion  only  of  the  heat  produced  during  the 
second  part  actually  appears  in  the  form  of 
sensible  heat,  and  it  is  that  portion  which  is 
called  the  heat  of  combustion.  An  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  various  sub- 
stances is  of  great  importance  for  theoretical  as 
well  as  for  immediate  practical  purposes.  Its 
prnctical  importance  in  <s»mparing.  for  instance, 
different  kinds  of  fuel,  is  self-evident  and  re- 
quires no  explanation.  Its  theoretical  impor- 
tance is  mainly  in  the  fact  that  with  the  aid 
of  it  the  exact  amount  of  heat  evolved  or 
absorbed  during  various  chemical  transforma 
tions  can  be  readily  calculated.  According  to 
the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  the  amount  of 
heat  evolved  or  absorbed  during  any  transforma- 


tion whatever,  is  independent  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  transformation  takes  place.  For  ex- 
ample, the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  burning 
one  equivalent  weight  of  ordinary  alcohol  and 
one  equivalent  weight  of  acetic  acid,  is  the  same 
whether  we  burn  them  directly  or  first  cause 
them  to  combine  into  ethyl-acetic  ester,  and  then 
burn  the  latter.  In  the  second  case,  the  heat 
absorbed  during  the  formation  of  the  ester  must, 
of  course,  be  combined  with  that  evolved  during 
its  combustion.  But  this  suggests  a  simple  way 
of  obtaining  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  ester 
by  merely  carrying  out  two  combustions.  The 
total  heat  of  combustion  of  free  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid  is  340,000  210,000  =  550,000  gram 
calories  (see  above)  ;  that  of  ethyl-acetic  ester  is 
554,000  gram-calories.  The  excess  of  4000  gram- 
calories  must  therefore  represent  the  amount 
absorbed  during  the  combination  of  alcohol  and 
the  acid  into  ethyl-aeetie  ester.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  heat  of  any  chemical  reaction  may 
be  determined,  if  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the 
reacting  substances  and  the  heats  of  combustion  of 
the  products  of  the  reaction  are  known.  In  many 
cases  this  is  the  only  certain  way  of  determining 
with  some  precision  the  heat  of  reactions,  as 
direct  measurement  during  a  reaction  would 
often  involve  very  great  exj>erimental  difficulties, 
while  the  direct  measurement  of  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion isa  comparatively  simple  matter.  The  heat 
of  combustion  is  usually  determined  by  chemists 
in  the  following  manner:  A  known  amount  of  the 
combustible  substance  is  inclosed  in  un  air-tight 
steel  vessel  filled  with  compressed  oxygen  and 
lined  on  the  inside  with  platinum:  the  ves«el 
is  immersed  in  a  calorimeter  (see  (.'ai.orimetby i  , 
and  the  substance  is  ignited  with  the  aid  of  nn 
iron  wire  heated  by  means  of  an  electric  current ; 
the  observer  measures  the  rise  of  temperature 
in  the  calorimeter,  and  from  this  calculates  the 
amount  of  heat  produced.  The  importance  of 
knowing  the  heat  of  chemical  reactions  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  TiiEKMOi  hkmi.stry  (q.v.). 

Now,  while  the  heat  of  combustion  depends 
only  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  material 
burned,  the  rise  of  temperature  caused  by  it 
depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  combustion  takes  place.  If  other 
gases,  such  as  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  are  present 
without  themselves  adding  to  the  amount  of 
heat  produced,  part  of  that  amount  goes  to  heat 
such  gases,  und  as  a  result,  the  temperature  is 
considerably  lower  than  if  the  same  substance 
were  burned  in  precisely  the  amount  of  oxygen 
gns  required  for  its  combustion.  The  rapidity 
with  which  a  combustion  takes  place  is  another 
factor  on  which  the  temperature  depends;  for 
heat  may  l»e  gradually  dissipated  by  conduction 
even  while  it  is  being  produced,  and  so  the  actual 
amount  remaining  at  any  moment  during  a  slow 
process  of  combust  ion  may  Im-  very  small.  Thus, 
when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  a  slow  process  of  oxidation  (com- 
bustion) takes  place,  very  little  heat  l>eing  given 
out  at  any  given  moment.  If  ignited  in  the  air. 
|Miosphorus  burns  vividly,  giving  out  much  heat 
and  light  for  a  short  time.  Finally,  if  ignited 
in  nn  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  it  enters  into 
most  vivid  combustion,  evolving,  for  a  very  short 
time,  n  most  intense  heat  and  a  brilliant  light. 
An  analogous  phenomenon  may  be  observed  when 
coal  is  burned  in  a  furnace.  So  long  as  the  door 
of  the  furnace  is  oj>en  and  there  is  but  little 
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draught  through  the  fuel,  the  evolution  of  heat  is 
moderate  und  may  la-t  several  hours,  But  when 
the  door  is  shut  and  uiueli  air  is  drawn  through 
the  ti>al,  the  latter  is  more  quickly  boned  J  the 
tempera  tun  is  higher  because  more  heat  is 
evolved  during  a  shorter  jwriod  of  time,  but  in 
the  long  run  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is  the 
same. 

Isinee  the  process  of  combustion  is  a  form 
of  chemical  transformation  more  striking  and 
more  commonly  met  with  than  any  other  process, 
it  early  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  ob- 
servers. But  since,  on  the  other  hand,  it  involves 
the  consumption  and  formation  of  gases,  it 
hauled  their  ingenuity  for  many  centuries.  Those 
light,  colorless,  aeriform  substances  had,  in  t lie 
first  place,  to  be  discovered:  and  for  a  long 
time  they  escaped  the  atteution  of  observers,  in 
spite  of  their  being  present  everywhere  nnd  con- 
stantly interfering  with  experimental  work. 
Further,  the  peculiar  properties  of  gases,  to- 
gether with  the  striking  appearance  of  llames 
and  tires,  gave  birth  to  the  erroneous  idea  that 
material  bodies  are  capable  of  losing  weight  by 
combining  with  certain  'prinicples'  and  of  gain- 
ing weight  by  having  Mich  "principles'  taken 
away  from  them.  Thus  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion long  hampered  the  progress  of  science. 
But  it  was  the  same  phenomena  that  also  finally 
led  to  truer  conceptions;  for  their  correct  inter- 
pretation by  Lavoisier  formed  the  cornerstone 
upon  which'  rests  the  gignntic  structure  of  the 
chemistry  of  to-day.  See  Foou;  Fuel;  Thermo- 
chemistry; Chemistry. 

COME  DIE  FRANCAISE,  ko'ma'de'  frii.V 
sAz'  ( Kr.,  French  comedy).  The  official  name 
of  the  Theatre  Francais,  the  national  theatre  of 
France,  subsidized  by  the  State  for  the  advance- 
ment of  dramatic  art.  Its  history  dates  officially 
from  October  21,  1680,  when  a  decree  of  Louis 
XIV.  amalgamated  the  two  rival  companies  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  the  Hrttel  (Juene- 
paud.  the  latter  lieing  a  fusion,  after  Moltere's 
death  in  1073.  of  the  ThcAtre  du  Murais  und 
the  Troupe  de  Moliere.  It  thus  maintains  a 
practically  unbroken  tradition  from  the  time  of 
the  great  master  of  comedy,  and  is  still  familiar- 
ly known  as  the  House  of  Molfrre.  In  1882  the 
King  granted  to  his  comedians  an  annunl  pension 
of  12.000  livrcs  (about  S2400),  their  first  sub- 
sidy. In  1089  they  established  themselves  in  a 
new  house,  in  what  is  now  called  the  'Hue  de 
l'Ancienne  Comedie.'  and  took  the  name  of  'La 
Conn-die  Franchise;'  under  it  they  played  until 
the  Revolution  with  a  succession  of  such  artists 
as  Ha  mil,  Adrienne  Lccouvreur.  Ia-  Kain,  nnd 
Mademoiselle  Clairon.  For  a  time  ( 1770  82 )  they 
were  homed  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  itself. 
I^ater.  on  the  performance  of  Ch^nier's  anti- 
nioiinrehieRl  play  of  Charles  IX.  in  17811.  violent 
political  discussions  ani«o  among  the  performers, 
nnd  ultimately  they  split  into  two  sections:  the 
Republican  party.*  under  the  young  tragedian 
Talma,  establishing  a  new  theatre  under -the 
name  'ThcAtre  de  la  Rcpuhliquc.'  on  the  site  of 
the  present  building  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu: 
while  the  Royalist  section  took  the  title  ThcAtre 
de  la  Nation.'  In  September.  1703.  the  latter 
was  suddenly  closed  by  order  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  the  players  imprisoned, 
though  they  were  afterwards  gradually  released. 
For  a  few  years  the  rivalry  continued;  then  in 
17!»0.  for  a  short  time,  there  was  an  absolute  in- 


terruption in  the  history  of  the  ThcAtre  Fran- 
cois. In  .May  of  that  year,  however,  the  Comedie 
was  once  more  reorganized  and  settled  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu.  Napoleon,  while  at  .Moscow.  October 
15,  1812.  prescribed  the  regulations  which,  modi- 
fied in  1850  and  18511.  still  govern  the  company. 
There  is  an  idministratcur-ycncral  iippointed  by 
the  (Jovcrnment.  The  soviet  aires  ure  members 
of  the  company,  who,  as  shareholders,  divide  the 
profits  according  to  certain  rules.  Before  being 
elected  as  a  soeictaire.  an  artist  must  have  served 
in  the  theatre  as  n  jyensionnaire.  upon  a  salary. 
A  soeictaire,  after  twenty  years  of  service,  is 
allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  of  4000  franca. 
The  annual  sum  received  from  the  State  is  240.- 
000  francs;  and  the  theatre,  l>eiiig  removed  from 
the  fear  of  temporary  pecuniary  failure,  is  in  no 
sense  a  mere  business  speculation,  but  serves  as 
an  educator  of  public  taste  and  sets  a  standard 
of  dramatic  training.  Here  many  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  modern  French  stage  have  won 
their  triumphs,  including  Miles.  Mars.  Rachel, 
Brohan,  and,  for  a  part  of  her  career,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  MM.  Talma.  Got,  Mounet-Sully, 
und  Coquelin.  Early  in  1000  the  historic  build- 
ing adjoining  the  Palais  Royal  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  a  disastrous  fire,  but  was  promptly 
rebuilt  in  improved  fashion  within  the  same 
lines.  Consult:  Matthews,  The  Theatres  of 
Paris  (New  York,  1880):  Lucas.  Histoire  phi- 
losophique  et  littcrairc  du  Theatre- Fran  vain 
(Paris.  180203)  ;  Bonnassies,  La  Comexiie  Fran- 
eaixr,  histoire  administrative  (Paris,  1874)  ;  Jo- 
nnnides.  La  Comedie  Franchise  de  lliHO  a  1000, 
dtctionnaire  general  des  pieces  et  drs  auteurs. 
preface  by  Jules  Claretie  (Paris.  1001):  Coch- 
rane, The  Theatre  Francais  in  the  Iteign  of  Louis 
XV.  (London,  1870)  :  and.  for  a  discussion  of 
many  of  the  plays  of  its  recent  repertory,  Weiss, 
.In four  de  la  Comedie  Franc*tisc  (Paris,  1802). 

COMEDIE  HUMAINE,  u'man'  ( Fr.,  human 
comedy).  A  series  of  novels  by  Honore  de 
BalzRC,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
in  1820,  but  the  general  title  of  which  was  not 
announced  until  1842.  Its  plan  was  to  present 
a  panorama  of  the  entire  life  of  his  country  and 
time.  This  colossal  attempt  was  left  incomplete 
on  his  death  in  1850.  But  well  nigh  a  hundred 
novels  remain,  dealing  with  innumerable  type* 
and  situations  characteristic  of  the  France  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century. 

COMEDY.    Sec  Drama. 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS.  The.  An  early 
play  of  Shakespeare,  acted  at  Cray's  Inn,  De- 
ceniber  28,  1504.  and  printed  in  1023.  It  wns 
probably  suggested  by  the  ,\l eno'chmi  of  Plautus. 
The  plot  revolves  around  the  amusing  blunders 
Caused  by  the  complete  similarity,  in  person, 
of  the  twin  brothers,  Antipholus  of  Syracuse 
and  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  their  twin 
servants,  the  Dromios.  whom  even  their  masters 
are  not  able  to  tell  apart. 

COMELY  BANK.    A  suburban  street  lead 
ing  out  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  northwest  of 
the  town.    Thomas  Carlylc  lived  there  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  Jeffrey. 

COMEUTUS,  or  Komensky.  Johann  Wtos 
( 1502-1870).  A  noted  educational  reformer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  born  either  at  or  near  I'n- 
garisch-Brod.  Moravia.  His  parents  lndnn'ji-d 
to  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  Comcnius  became 
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one  of  the  leader*  of  that  sect.  Though  on  ac- 
count of  poverty  he  wax  unable  to  begin  his 
education  until  late — he  did  not  enter  the  Latin 
school  at  Strassnick  until  he  was  sixteen — he 
attended  the  gymnasium  of  Ilerborn,  in  Nassau, 
and  later  studied  at  Heidelberg.  In  the  course 
of  his  study  he  became  acquainted  with  the  edu- 
cational reforms  of  Ratichius  (q.v.).  and  with 
the  report  of  these  reforms  issued  by  the  univer- 
sities of  Jena  and  Giessen. 

The  work  of  Comenius  included  three  impor- 
tant fields  of  activity.  His  practical  work,  con- 
stituting throughout" his  life  his  most  immediate 
concern,  was  that  connected  with  the  Moravian 
Church.  In  1014  he  was  ordained  to  its  minis- 
try, and  four  years  later  was  given  the  charge  at 
Fulnek,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  churches  of 
that  communion.  In  consequence  of  the  religious 
wars  he  lost  all  his  property  and  his  writings  in 
1(521,  and  six  years  later  was  compelled  to  flee 
from  his  native  country  on  account  of  the  pro- 
scription of  all  Protestants.  Settling  at  Lissa, 
in  Poland,  he  Ijecame  director  of  the  gymnasium 
there  and  was  given  charge  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  churches.  In  1041  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  join  a  commission  charged  with  the  re- 
form of  the  system  of  public  education,  but  the 
disturbed  political  condition  of  the  country  in- 
terfered with  his  project.  In  the  following  year, 
at  the  invitation  of  Oxienstiern,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  Swedish 
schools.  He  elaborated  his  plans  at  Elbing,  West 
Prussia,  where  he  settled  in  1042.  In  1048  lie 
was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  at 
Lissa,  which  town  he  made  once  more  his  resi- 
dence, and  where  he  published  a  number  of  his 
philological  works.  He  subsequently  visited 
Transylvania,  and  in  1050  assisted  in  drawing 
up  a  plan  for  reforming  the  Protestant  school  of 
Sflros-Patak.  Hungary.  In  10."i4  he  returned  to 
Lissa;  but  in  the  war  which  soon  after  raged  in 
Poland  he  once  more  lost  all  his  property,  in- 
cluding his  manuscripts,  and  was  compelled  to 
flee  (1057*.  He  traveled  through  Silesia  and 
Brandenburg,  visited  Stettin  and  Hamburg,  and 
finally  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died. 

Through  all  his  wanderings  and  all  his  educa- 
tional activities,  Comenius's  religious  interests 
were  enred  for  to  the  neglect  of  many  of  his  great 
educational  plans.  The  somewhat  mystical  bent 
of  his  mind,  however,  led  the  gifted  reformer  into 
extremes  that  render  much  of  his  writings  value- 
less for  modern  times,  and  in  his  last  years  made 
him  an  easy  dujie  of  religious  impostors. 

His  second  great  intcresl  was  in  furthering 
the  Baconian  attempt  at  the  organization  of  all 
human  knowledge.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  encyclopaedic  or  pansophic  movement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and.  in  fact,  was  in- 
clined to  sacrifice  his  more  practical  educational 
interests  and  opportunity  *  for  these  more  im- 
posing but  somewhat  visionary  projects.  The 
men  of  affairs  who  aided  him  with  funds  and 
gave  him  protection  and  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuing his  educational  investigations  and  writ- 
ings were  more  interested  in  their  immediate 
practical  import,  and  insisted,  in  spite  of  the 
wishes  of  Comenius,  on  his  devoting  his  energies 
nnd  original  insight  to  the  work  of  organizing 
schools,  and  writing  textbook*  or  works  on 
method.  In  103ft  Cnmcnius  had  published  his 
Panxophirr  Prndrnmu*.  and  in  the  following  year 
his  English   friend  Hartlib  published,  without 


his  consent,  the  plan  of  the  pansophic  work  as 
outlined  by  Comenius.  The  result  of  hia  life's 
work  in  this  sphere,  his  Pan*ophia,  was  de- 
stroyed in  manuscript  in  the  burning  of  his  home 
in  Lissa  in  1057.  The  pansophic  ideas  find  par 
tial  expression  in  the  series  of  text-books  pro- 
duced from  time  to  time.  In  these  he  attempts 
to  organize  the  entire  field  of  human  knowledge 
so  as  to  bring  it,  in  outline,  within  the  grasp  of 
every  child. 

The  mo»t  permanent  influence  exerted  by 
Comenius  was  in  the  practical  educational  work. 
Few  men  since  his  day  have  had  a  greater  in- 
fluence, though  for  the  greater  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth there  was  little  recognition  of  his 
relationship  to  the  current  advance  in  educa- 
tional thought  and  practice.  The  practical  edu- 
cational influence  of  Comenius  was  threefold. 
He  was  first  a  teacher  and  an  organizer  of 
schools,  not  only  among  his  own  people,  but  later 
in  Sweden,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  Holland. 
In  his  (Ireai  Didactic  he  outlines  a  system  of 
schools  that  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
existing  American  system  of  kindergarten,  ele- 
mentary school,  secondary  school,  college,  and 
university.  In  the  second  place,  the  influence  of 
Comenius  was  in  formulating  the  general  theory 
of  education.  In  this  respect  he  is  the  fore- 
runner of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi.  Froebel,  etc., 
and  is  the  first  to  formulate  that  idea  of 
'education  according  to  nature'  so  influential 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  influence 
of  Comenius  on  educational  thought  is  com- 
parable with  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Bacon 
and  Descartes,  on  science  and  philosophy.  In 
fact,  he  was  largely  influenced  by  the  thought 
of  these  two;  and  his  importance  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  first  applied  or  attempted 
to  apply  in  a  systematic  manner  the  prin- 
ciples of  thought  and  of  investigation,  newly 
formulated  by  these  philosophers,  to  the  organ- 
ization of  education  in  all  its  aspects.  The  sum- 
mary of  this  attempt  is  given  in  the  Didactica 
Magna,  completed  about  1031.  though  not  pub- 
lished until  several  years  later.  The  third  aspect 
of  his  educational  influence  wan  that  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  method  of  education,  exerted 
through  a  series  of  text-books  of  an  entirely  new- 
nature.  The  first  published  of  these  was  the 
Janua  J.ittatiarttm  Kcsrmta  (The  Gate  of  Lan- 
guages I'nlocked),  issued  in  1031.  This  was 
followed  later  by  a  more  elementary  text,  the 
VevlibuluiH,  and  a  more  advanced  one,  the 
.4/riui/i,  and  other  texts.  In  1057  was  published 
the  Orbi*  Scnxualium  Pictug,  probably  the  most 
renowned  nnd  most  widely  circulated  of  school 
text-books.  It  was  also  the  first  successful  ap- 
plication of  illustrations  to  the  work  of  teaching, 
though  not.  as  often  stated,  the  first  illustrated 
book  for  children. 

These  texts  were  all  based  on  the  same  funda- 
mental ideas:  ( 1 )  learning  foreign  languages 
through  the  vernacular ;  (2)  obtaining  ideas 
through  objects  rather  than  words;  (3)  starting 
with  objects  most  familiar  to  the  child  to  intro- 
duce him  to  both  the  new  language  and  the  more 
remote  world  of  objects;  (4)  giving  the  child 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  environment, 
physical  and  social,  as  well  as  instruction  in 
religious,  moral,  and  classical  subjects;  (5) 
making  this  acquisition  of  a  compendium  of 
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knowledge  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task;  and 
(tt)  making  instruction  universal.  While  the 
formulation  of  many  of  these  ideas  is  open  to 
criticism  from  more  recent  points  of  view,  and 
while  the  naturalistic  conception  of  education  is 
one  based  on  crude  analogies,  the  importance  of 
the  Comenian  iniluence  in  education  has  now 
been  recognized  for  half  a  century.  The  educa- 
tional writings  of  Coinenius  comprise  more  than 
fort}-  titles.  In  1892  the  three-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  C'omenius  was  very  generally  cele- 
brated by  educators,  and  at*  that  time  the 
Comenian  Society  for  the  study  and  publication 
of  his  works  was  formed.  Consult:  I^aurie, 
John  Amos  Comenius,  Bishop  of  the  Moravians : 
His  Life  and  Educational  Works  (London, 
1884)  ;  (juick,  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers 
(London,  1868);  Raumer,  (icsrhichtc  der  I'ada- 
;toaik,  vols,  i.-iv.  (GOtersloh,  1874-80)  ;  Mtlller, 
f'Offl«HtNi,  ein  Systematikcr  in  der  I'iidagogik 
(Dresden,  1887);  LOflcher,  Comenius,  der  Ptida- 
yog  und  liisehof  (lx-ipzig,  188!>). 

COMET  (AS.,  Lnt.  comcta,  comet,  from  Gk. 
Koufrtft,  komftfs,  having  long  hair,  from  kou<i*, 
koman,  to  wear  long  hair,  from  k6uv,  komc, 
hair).  The  word  'comet'  had  its  origin  in  the 
hairy  appearance  often  exhibited  by  the  haze  or 
luminous  vapors,  the  presence  of  which  is  at  first 
.sight  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
celestial  bodies  called  by  this  name.  The  gen- 
eral features  of  a  comet  are:  a  definite  point  or 
nucleus,  a  nebulous  light  surrounding  the  nu- 
cleus, and  a  luminous  train  preceding  or  follow- 
ing it.  Anciently,  when  a  train  preceded  the 
nucleus — as  is  the  case  when  a  comet  has  passed 
its  perihelion,  and  recedes  from  the  sun — it  was 
oilled  'the  beard,'  being  termed  'the  tail'  when 
seen  following  the  nucleus  as  the  sun  is  ap- 
proached. This  distinction  has  disappeared  from 
all  modern  astronomical  work*,  and  the  latter 
name  is  given  to  the  appendage,  whatever  its 
apparent  position.  Neither  this  luminous  at- 
tendant, the  tail,  nor  the  nucleus,  is  now  con- 
sidered an  essential  cometary  element,  but  all 
bodies  in  the  solar  system  are  classed  as  comets 
if  they  have  a  motion  of  their  own,  and  describe 
orbits  of  an  extremely  elongated  form.  There 
are  several  plain  points  of  difference  between 
comets  and  planets.  The  planets  move  in  the 
»ame  direction,  from  west  to  cast,  which  is 
astronomically  called  'direct  motion;'  but  the 
movements  of  comets  an*  often  from  east  to 
west,  or  retrograde.  The  orbits  of  all  the 
planets  are  confined  to  a  zone  of  no  great  breadth 
on  either  side  of  the  ecliptic;  but  the  paths  of 
comet*  cut  the  ecliptic  in  every  direction,  some 
being  almost  perpendicular  to  it.  The  orhits 
<if  all  the  planets  are  nearly  circular;  or,  more 
properly  *|»eakinir.  are  ellipses  of  very  small 
eccentricity.  The  orbits  of  comets,  on  the  other 
hand,  present  great  variety  of  eccentricity,  many 
<>f  them  being  ellipses  or  elongated  closed  orbits 
of  various  degrees  of  elongation:  others,  though 
very  rarely,  may  be  hyperbolas;  while  the 
majority  have  a  form  of  orbit  not  differing 
sensibly  from  the  parabola,  which  is  the  limiting 
form  of  curve  to  which  both  the  ellipse  and 
hyperbola  usually  approximate.  Any  attraction, 
however,  of  an  extraneous  body,  like  a  plnnet, 
interfering  with  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  might 
change  the  orbit  from  the  ellipse  to  the  hyper- 
lM>la.  and  vice  versa,  or  from  the  parabola  to 
cither.  As.  however,  there  is  only  one  parabola 
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corresponding  to  infinite  sets  of  ellipses  and  hy- 
perbolas, an  interfering  cause  i»  not  likely  to 
change  the  orbit  from  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola 
to  the  parabolic  form.  Of  alnnit  350  comets 
whose  orbits  have  been  obtained  with  more  or 
less  accuracy,  00  appear  to  have  described  el- 
lipses, 275  orhits  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
parabolas,  and  in  two  cases  the  hyperbolic  form 
of  orbit  is  extremely  probable.  *Thc  discovery 
that  comets  are  celestial  Inxlies  extraneous  to 
our  atmosphere  is  due  to  Tycho  Brahe,  who 
ascertained  the  fact  by  observations  of  the  cornet 
of  1577.  Newton  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  their  movements  are  subject  to  the  same 
law  which  controls  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
Halley  was  the  first,  by  determining  the  para- 
bolic elements  of  a  number  of  comets  from  re- 
corded observations,  to  identify  the  comets  of 
1082  with  one  which  had  lieen  observed  in  1007 
and  with  one  observed  by  Apian  at  Ingolstadt  in 
15.11,  and  thus  confidently  to  predict  the  return, 
at  the  end  of  1758  or  the  beginning  of  1750.  of 
a  comet  which  would  have  the  same  parabolic 
elements.  This  prediction  of  the  first  'periodic' 
comet  moving  in  a  closed  oval  orbit  simply 
meant  that  the  portion  of  the  closed  orbit  lying 
nearest  the  sun.  and  therefore  the  only  observ- 
able portion  of  the  orbit,  would  very  closelv 
resemble  the  parabolas  or  open  curves 'in  which 
this  comet  had  been  supposed  to  be  moving 
at  its  earlier  appearances. 

Paralvolic  cometary  elements  are  the  following: 
(1)  The  inclination;  (2)  the  longitude  of  the 
node;  (3)  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion  or 
point  of  nearest  approach  of  the  sun:  (4)  the 
perihelion  distance,  or  nearness  of  approach  to 
the  sun:  (5)  the  direction  of  motion,  whether 
direct  or  retrograde.  The  first  two  of  these 
elements  determine  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  To 
determine  these  parabolic  elements,  three  ob- 
servations of  the  comet  are  sufficient:  and  by 
a  table  of  such  elements,  calculated  from  re- 
corded observations,  it  is  possible  at  once  to 
ascertain,  as  Halley  did,  whether  any  newly 
observed  comet  is  identical  with  any  that  has 
been  previously  observed.  However,  to  predict 
with  accuracy  the  time  of  the  return  of  a  comet, 
n  much  more  accurate  calculation  must  lie  made 
of  the  orbit,  taking  into  account  the  perturba 
tions  of  the  planets  to  whose  influence  it  is 
subject.  This  difficult  problem  was  solved,  in 
the  case  of  Halley's  comet,  by  the  joint  work  of 
Lalande,  Mine.  I>>pante.  and  Clairaut,  who  an- 
nounced in  Novenil>er.  1758.  just  as  astronomers 
began  to  look  out  for  the  return  of  the  comet, 
that  it  would  take  618  days  more  to  return  to 
the  perihelion  than  on  the  preceding  revolution. 
The  perihelion  passage  was  fixed  about  the  mid 
die  of  April.  1750;  but  Clairaut  distinctly  stated 
that,  being  pressed  for  time,  he  had  neglected 
smnll  values,  which  collectively  might  amount 
to  about  a  month  in  the  seventy-six  years.  The 
comet  passed  the  perihelion  on  March  12,  1750. 
exactly  a  month  oefore  the  time  announced,  but 
within  the  assigned  limits  of  divergence  from 
that  date.  The  elements  of  its  orbit  proclaimed 
it  to  be  the  comet  of  the  former  appearances  by 
their  similaritv.  For  the  next  perihelion  pas- 
sage, the  different  cab-illations  executed  by 
Damoiseau  and  De  Pontecoulant  fixed  the  4th. 
the  7th.  and  the  13th  of  November.  1835.  Sub 
Kcqncntly,  observations  indicated  the  16th— that 
is  to  say.  a  deviation  of  only  three  days  from 
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what  luraiHl  out  the  most  accurate  calculation, 
and  a  deviation  of  twelve  days  from  the  most 
remote.  We  have  adverted  to  the  perihelion 
passages  of  this  comet  in  1531,  1G07,  1082,  1759, 
and  1835.  It  is  also  now  identified  with  a  comet 
observed  in  1450,  and  one  in  1378,  recorded  by 
Chinese  observations.  There  are  no  sufficiently 
reliable  European  observations  previous  to  1450, 
but  it  is  conjectured  that  this  comet  is  the  same 
with  the  comet  of  1501,  with  that  of  1145, 
with  a  comet  mentioned  in  106G  by  Hali 
l«en  Kodoan.  with  that  of  i»8»,  and  finally, 
with  a  comet  seen  in  the  year  12  before  our 
era.  This  account  of  Hallcy'a  comet  has 
been  given  at  length,  to  illustrate  the 
principles  on  which  the  calculations  arc  made. 
There  are,  in  all,  eighteen  comets  whose  periodi- 
city is  established  by  the  fact  that  their  return 
has  been  actually  observed:  (l)That  of  Kncke, 
with  a  short  period  of  3.303  years;  its  orbit  docs 
not  extend  so  far  as  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and 
u  slight  acceleration  in  its  periodic  times  of 
return  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  space, 
within  our  solar  system  at  least,  lieing  occupied 
by  a  resisting  medium,  though  of  extreme  rarity. 
(2)  That  of  Uiela  or  Gambart,  having  a  period 
of  G.G02  yeare.  During  the  visit  of  this  comet 
in  184G,  it  was  seen  to  separate  into  two  distinct 
parts,  which  kept  moving  side  by  side  till  they 
disappeared.  On  the  return  of  the  comet  in  the 
autumn  of  1852.  the  distance  between  the  two 
nuclei  had  much  increased.  Since  then,  although 
many  times  due,  it  has  not  again  l»ecn  seen.  (3) 
That  of  Kaye,  with  a  |>oriod  of  7.566  years.  The 
orbits  of  Biela's  and  Faye's  comets  extend  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  but  not  so  far  as  that  of 
Saturn.  (4)  That  of  Winnecke.  with  a  period 
of  5.831  years.  (5)  That  of  Brorsen,  with  a 
perirsl  of  5.450  rears.  (G)  That  of  Temple  (Xo. 
1),  with  a  period  of  G.538  years.  (7)  That  of 
Temple  (No.  2),  with  a  period  of  5.281  years. 
(8)  That  of  D'Arnst.  with  a  period  of  G.G75 
years.     (!•)   That  of  Tuttle,  with  a  period  of 

13.007  vears.  (10)  That  of  Swift,  with  a  period 
of  5.547  vears.  (11)  That  of  E.  Swift,  with  a 
period  of"  5.803  year*.  (12)  That  of  Finlay. 
with  a  period  of  0.550  vears.  (13)  That  of 
Wolf,  with  a  (K-riod  of  0.845  years.  (14)  That 
of  Holmes,  with  a  |ieriod  of  0.874  years.  (15) 
That  of  Brooks,  with  a  j>eriod  of  7.0!>7  years. 
(10)  That  of  Pons,  with  a  period  of  71.50  years. 
(17)  That  of  Olbera,  with  a  period  of  *72.05 
year-*.     (18)  That  of  Hnllcy,  with  a  period  of 

70.08  years.  The  orbit-'  of  sixty  comets  appear 
to  be  ellipses.  These  are  prohalihi  periodical. 
The  paths  of  about  two  hundred  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  parabolas.  These  are  poitttibly 
periodical,  as  the  ellipse,  when  very  eccentric, 
cannot  near  perihelion  be  distinguished,  from  a 
parabola.  Only  about  a  dozen  have  orbits  pos- 
siblv  hyperlwdic;  and,  as  we  have  said,  in  only 
two  cases  is  the  hv|>erbolic  character  of  the  path 
established  upon  fairly  reliable  evidence. 

In  the  month  of  June.  1770.  Messier  discovered 
a  comet  which  remained  visible  a  long  time,  and 
enabled  l.exell  to  nscertain  the  orbit  to  be  an 
ellipse  whose  major  a\is  was  only  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  corre- 
sponded to  a  periodic  revolution  of  five  and  one- 
half  years.  This  result  suggested  grave  difficul- 
ties. It  had  been  found  impossible  to  identify 
this  comet  with  any  previously  observed,  and 
yet  it  was  difficult   to  conceive  that  a  bright 


comet  with  so  short  a  period  of  return  should 
have  previously  escaped  observation.  What  was 
still  more  remarkable,  it  was  never  seen  again, 
though  anxiously  looked  for  in  the  places  where 
Lexell's  orbit  would  have  brought  it.  It  l>ccame 
popularly  called  'Lexell's  lost  comet,'  and  gave 
occasion  to  many  sarcasms  by  the  wits  of  the 
day  at  the  expense  of  astronomers,  who  had 
boasted  of  having  found  the  key  to  the  eometary 
movements.  In  the  present  day  the  explanation 
is  complete.  The  comet  was  never  seen  before 
1770,  because  its  orbit  previously  had  been 
totally  different,  its  nearest  point  to  the  sun 
having  been  as  distant  as  the  path  of  Jupiter. 
Its  appearance  that  year  arose  out  of  the  fact 
that  in  1707  it  was  in  such  close  contact  with 
Jupiter,  moving  in  the  same  direction  and 
nearly  in  the  same  plane,  that  the  attraction 
of  this  planet  entirely  changed  its  orbit.  But 
why  has  the  comet  not  since  been  seen?  Its 
passage  to  the  point  of  perihelion  in  1770  took 
place  by  day:  and  in  1770,  before  another  return, 
it  again  encountered  the  vast  body  of  Jupiter, 
and  suH'ered  a  fresh  orbital  derangement — the 
attraction  of  the  planet  deflecting  it  into  more 
distant  regions,  and  so  changing  the  form  of  t In- 
orbit  that  if  it  had  again  been  visible,  it  would 
probably  not  have  been  recognized  as  identical 
with  Lexell's  comet. 

The  celebrated  comet  of  1080,  which  furnished 
Newton  with  the  occasion  for  proving  that 
comets  revolve  around  the  sun  in  conic  sections, 
and  that,  consequently,  they  are  retained  in  their 
orbits  by  the  same  force  as  that  which  regulates 
the  movements  of  the  planets,  appears  to  have 
been  about  the  most  remarkable  for  brilliancy 
of  any  of  which  we  have  authentic  accounts. 
This  comet  is  supposed  to  lie  identical  with  the 
one  that  appeared  about  the  time  of  Osar's 
death  (U.c.  44).  with  that  which  was  seen  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  year  531,  and  with 
another  in  the  year  1100,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.;  the  period  of  revolution,  according  to  the 
orbit  calculated  for  it  by  Winston,  lieing  aliout 
575  years.  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  among 
astronomers  as  to  the  real  form  of  its  orbit,  the 
one  assigned  to  it  by  Encke  giving  it  a  period 
of  8.813  years.  The  tail  of  a  comet  is  nearly 
always  away  from  the  sun.  frequently  assuming 
a  curved  form.  It  increases  in  length  with  its 
proximity  to  the  sun,  but  does  not  acquire  its 
greatest  length  till  after  passing  the  perihelion. 
These  arc  usual  characteristics  of  comets,  which 
were  exemplified  by  this  one  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. The  phenomena  might  be  accounted  for.  if 
we  were  to  regard  the  train  as  valorization 
produced  by  the  intense  heat  to  which  the  body 
of  the  couut  is  exposed  in  its  approach  to  the 
sun.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  comets  most 
remarkable  for  brilliancv  wen-  the  comets  of 
1811.  1843.  1858  (Donati's).  1801.  1880,  1881. 
and  the  irrcat  comet  (b)  of  1882.  Spectroscopic 
investigation,  so  far  as  yet  pursued,  point-  to  the 
conclusion  that  comet-  are  self-luminous,  and  do 
not  shine  merely  by  reflecting  solar  light.  It 
has  Wn  discovered,  in  determining  the  tracks  of 
those  streams  of  dark  bodies,  that  cause  meteoric 
showers,  that  some  of  the  tracks  coincide  with 
the  orbits  of  well-known  comets.  From  this  it 
is  inferred  that  star-showers  and  comets  may  lie 
only  ditrercnt  manifestations  of  the  same  thing. 
(See  Mkteohh.)  What  the  matter  of  the  comets 
consists  of  Is.  of  course,  only   a   subject  for 
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speculation.  The  composition  of  the  nebulosity 
and  the  tail  is,  at  all  events,  .something  of  al- 
most inconceivable  tenuity,  as  shown  by  three 
considerations.  (  1 )  Stars  seen  through  them 
sutler  no  diminution  of  brightness,  though  the 
light  must  have  to  traverse  sometimes  millions 
of  miles  of  the  cometary  atmosphere.  (2) 
Though  the  thickness  of  the  tail  of  a  comet  may 
be  millions  of  miles,  and  its  length  of  course 
inucli  greater,  the  comets  have  never  been  ob- 
served to  cause  any  sensible  disturbance  of  the 
planetary  motions,  though  approaching  near 
enough  to  be  themselves  so  much  aireetcd  as  to 
change  the  entire  character  of  the  orbit.  (3) 
The  curvature  of  the  tails,  and  the  acceleration 
of  the  periodic  time  in  the  case  of  Kncke's 
comet,  indicate  the  possibility  of  their  being  af- 
fected by  a  resisting  medium,  which  has  never 
l>een  observed  to  have  the  slightest  inlluenee  on 
the  planetary  periods,  though  so  long  observed. 
Kven  the  nuclei  of  comets  appear  to  1m?  of  ex- 
tremely small  density.  This  may  lie  inferred, 
though  with  less  force  than  regards  the  tails, 
from  the  two  last  considerations  al>ove  men- 
tioned; and,  moreover,  there  are  reliable  accounts 
of  stars  of  a  very  low  order  of  magnitude  being 
seen  through  the  nuclei  themselves. 

Comets  have  l»een  alternately  regarded  with 
terror  and  with  welcome  in  the  popular  mind. 
The  appearance  of  llalley's  comet  in  1456,  just 
as  the  Turks  had  become  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  threatened  an  advance  into  Europe, 
was  regarded  by  Christendom  with  a  supersti- 
tious dread,  and  to  the  Ave  Maria  was  added 
the  prayer:  "Lord,  save  us  from  the  devil,  the 
Turk,  and  the  comet."  At  Constantinople,  the 
occurrence  of  a  lunar  eclipse  at  the  same  time, 
increased  the  portentousness  of  the  event.  The 
discoveries  of  science  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
space  tilled  by  their  bodies  and  their  prodigious 
velocity,  together  with  the  confessed  impossi- 
bility of  always  predicting  their  approach,  pro- 
duced Tears  of  another  kind,  which  have  some- 
times been,  especially  in  France,  extravagantly 
exaggerated  in  the  public  mind.  The  ground- 
lessness of  such  alarms,  from  the  extreme  im- 
probability of  collision  with  the  nucleus,  the 
probable  innoeuousness  of  a  contact  with  the 
extremely  attenuated  surrounding  matter,  and, 
possibly,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  of  a 
collision  with  the  nucleus  itself,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  what  has  been  said  above. 
It  is  probable  that  already  on  many  occasions 
some  of  the  attenuated  vapor  in  the  tail  of 
comets  must  have  come  within  the  earth's  at 
traction,  and  been  absorbed  in  its  atmosphere. 
Whether  the  effect  is  deleterious  or  salubrious, 
or  whether  it  has  any  perceptible  influence  at 
all.  is  only  matter  of  speculation.  The  salubrity 
of  cometary  influence  was  at  one  time  a  popular 
idea:  and  "the  vintages  of  1811  and  1858  were 
favorable  seasons,  whose  produce  was  formerly 
advertised  as  the  comet  wines.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while,  however,  to  follow  further  specula- 
tion  on  these  subjects.  Consult :  Cuilletnin.  The 
World  of  Comet*,  trans,  by  Olaisher  I  London, 
1881);  Zollner,  leher  die  Xatur  der  Kometen 
I  Leipzig,  1883)  :  Marcuse,  lebcr  die  physische 
liesrhaffenhcit  d>r  Kometen  (Berlin,  1884): 
Hall.  In  the  Starry  Realm  (London,  1802); 
Cnlle.  Veneichnin  der  Flemente  der  bisher  be- 
rechnetcn    Knmelenliahnen  bin  zum  Jahre  1SW, 


I  Leipzig,  18!)4);  Lynn,  Remarkable  Cornels 
(Loudon,  189t»). 

COMET-SEEKER.  A  telescope  having  a 
wide  field  of  view,  but  a  rather  low  magnifying 
power,  used  in  searching  for  comets. 

COMFORT,  kum'fert,  Ceohue  Fisk  11833—  ). 
An  American  educator.  He  was  born  at  Berk- 
shire. X.  V.,  ami  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  18.">7.  lie  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
organi/.iug  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion ( ISO'JI ,  and  also  in  establishing  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City  (  1809- 
72).  From  1872  to  1887  he  was  professor  of 
modern  languages  ami  aMheties  in  Syracuse 
University,  and  in  187-  founded  there  the  Col 
lege  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he  was  dean  from 
1873  until  1893.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
president  of  the  Southern  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
at  La  Porte,  Tex.,  and  in  18l)li  organized  tin- 
Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he 
l>ecame  the  director.  He  has  published:  Art 
Mus»  urns  in  America  (180!));  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  Education  (1870);  Woman's  Educa- 
tion and  Woman's  Health  (1804);  The  Land 
Troubles  in   Ireland    (1898);   and  a  series  of 

German  text  books. 

COMFREY,  kOni'frl  (OF.  cum  fine,  con/ire, 
from  ML.  eonfirma,  probably  on  account  of  its 
strengthening  powers.  front  *Lat.  conftrmarc,  to 
make  firm,  strengthen,  from  con,  together  -f 
firmare,  to  strengthen,  from  firmus,  linn  I. 
Sym phylum.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Boraginacea\  The  species,  which  are 
not  numerous,  are  natives  of  Europe  and  the 
north  of  Asia.  They  are  [KTermial  plants  of 
coarse  appearance,  although  occasionally  to  be 
seen  in  flower  borders.  Symphytum  officinale 
(the  common  comfrey)  and  Symphytum  tubero- 
sum arc  natives  of  (ireat  Britain,  frequent  in 
shady  and  moist  places.  Symphytum  offir-inale 
was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  vulnerary,  on 
account  of  its  astringency,  and  decoctions  of  its 
roots  were  a  household  remedy  for  diarrlaea. 
Its  young  leaves  and  its  blanched  shoots  are  also 
occasionally  used  as  boiled  vegetables.  The 
prickly  comfrey  (Symphytum  asperrimum),  a 
native  of  Caucasus,  0  to  10  feet  in  height,  has 
been  highly  recommended  for  feeding  cattle.  It 
has  been  extensively  tried  in  the  United  State*, 
but  its  cultivation' is  not  recommended,  except 
when  a  large  bulk  of  forage  is  required  from  a 
limited  area  of  rich  land.  It  is  propagated  from 
roots. 

COMICAL  GALLANT,  The.  or  The  Amoiks 
ok  Sir  John  Fai.stakk.  An  adaptation,  by  John 
IVnnis  (1702),  of  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wires  of 
Windsor. 

COMICAL  LOVERS,  The.  or  Mabkiaoe  A 
I  a  Mode.  A  comedy  by  Col  ley  Cibber  (1707  I. 
based  on  portions  of  Dryden's  Secret  Love  and 
\Iarri'i<>e  a  In  mode. 

COMICAL  REVENGE,  The.  or  Love  in  a 
Tt  it.  A  comedy  by  Sir  Ocorge  Etherege,  played 
and  printed  in  1004. 

COMINES,  ko'mAn'  (Lat.  Cmninrrus,  Flemish 
Comen).  A  border  town  of  France  and  Belgium, 
situated  on  the  Lys.  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  belonging  to  the  French  Depart 
men!  of  Xord  and  the  other  to  the  ilelgian  Prov 
ince  of  W  est  Flanders.  It  has  a  number  of  tex- 
tile mills  and  tobacco- factories.    The  celebrated 
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mediieval  chronicler,  Philippe  de  Comines,  was 
horn  here.  Population,  French  portion,  in  1901, 
8129;  Belgian,  in  1899,  5757. 

COMIXES,  Philippe  de  (1445-1509).  A 
French  statesman  and  historian.  He  whs  horn  at 
the  Castle  of  Comines,  not  far  from  Lille;  re- 
ceived a  careful  education,  and  in  1404  attached 
himself  to  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  (then 
Count  of  Charolais).  In  1472  Comines  entered 
the  service  of  Ixmis  XL,  the  rival  and  enemy  of 
Charles,  who  made  him  one  of  his  confidential 
julvisers.  He  proved  himself  a  very  suitable  agent 
for  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  crafty  mon- 
arch; but  after  the  death  of  Louis  he  incurred 
i he  displeasure  of  the  recent.  Anne  de  Beaujeu. 
by  his  adherence  to  the  party  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (afterwards  Ixmis  XII.) ,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  forfeiture  of  a  fourth  of  his  estates 
and  to  ten  years'  banishment.  This  punishment, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  l>een  carried  out. 
for  after  a  few  years  we  find  Comines  again  em- 
ployed in  important  affairs  of  diplomacv ;  but 
though  he  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  Charles 
VIII.  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  failed  to 
win  the  confidence  of  these  masters.  He  died 
at  his  Castle  of  Argenton,  October  13,  1509. 
t'omines's  Mcmoiren,  which  an*  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  political  history  of  his  time,  and  de- 
pict vividly  the  character  of  Louis  XL,  are  ad- 
mirably written,  and  alTord  abundant  proof  of  an 
acute  and  vigorous  mind.  He  seems  to  have 
looked  keenlv  into  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
crossed  him  in  life,  and  with  cool  and  severe  pre- 
cision to  have  dissected  him  for  the  benefit  of 
jn>sterity.  Among  the  many  editions  of  his 
MSmoirc*,  the  best  are  those  by  J/englet-Dufres- 
nov  (4  vols.,  London,  1747)  :  by  Mademoiselle 
Dupont  (3  vols.),  in  the  Collection  dc  la  BOciMS  de 
Ihistoire  de  France  (Paris.  1840-47):  and  by 
Chantelange  (Paris.  1881). 

COMISCO,  kome'so.  A  city  in  Sicily,  in  the 
Province  of  Syracuse,  situated  about  40  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  was 
known  in  Roman  mythology  as  the  location  of 
n  fabled  fountain  of  Diana,  the  water  of  which, 
when  drawn  by  women  of  light  character,  refused 
to  mingle  with  wine.  It  is  on  the  road  between 
Catania  and  Licata.  and  has  two  churches,  a 
theatre,  and  cotton  and  soap  factories.  Popula 
lion  (commune),  in  1881,  19,333;  in  1901, 
J  1.873. 

COMITAN',  k.Vme-tan'.  or  COMITLAN.  A 

town  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  situated 
«<n  the  Crijalva  llivcr,  about  30  miles  southeast 
of  San  CristAhal  (Map:  Mexico.  X  9).  It  has  a 
line  Dominican  cloister.  The  town  is  largely 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-raising,  but 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
liquor*,  etc.,  and  carries  on  a  contraband  trade 
with  Guatemala  and  British  Honduras.  Comitnn 
suffered  considerably  from  the  raids  of  .luan 
Ortega  in  1855-04.    Population,  about  10.000. 

COMITIA,  ko-ml-hl  n  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  assem- 
blies from  com-  (con  ),  together -f  irr,  to  go). 
The  legal  or  constitutional  meetings  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  convoked  by  a  magistrate,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  question  to  the  vote.  This 
definition  comprehends  at  least  all  the  comitia 
except  the  Comitia  Calata,  where  the  people 
were  present  merely  as  spectators.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  comitia.  held  for  different  pur- 
poses, and.  according  to  the  mode  of  constituting 


the  comitia,  the  preponderance  lay  with  the 
patricians  or  with  the  plebeians.  It  was  always 
u  fundamental  principle  of  the  Roman  Constitu- 
tion thnt  the  supreme  power  was  inherent  in 
the  citizen*,  though  it  might  be  delegated  by 
them  U>  hereditary  or  to  elected  magistrates. 
All  important  matters,  however,  had  to  be 
brought  before  the  sovereign  people,  who  could 
either  ratify  or  reject,  though  without  discus- 
sion, the  proposals  made  to  them.  Such,  at  least 
in  theory — and.  during  the  best  days  of  the  Re- 
public, in  practice  also — was  the  function  of 
these  popular  assemblies.  As  may  be  readily  un- 
derstood, different  elements  had  the  ascendency 
among  the  Roman  people  at  different  periods 
of  their  history.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
State  exposed  to  so  many  and  such  various  in- 
fluences to  be  conservative  of  its  political  tradi- 
tions, Rome,  whether  monarch ia I,  republican,  or 
imperial,  was  essentially  so.  But,  under  the 
force  of  circumstances,  from  time  to  time  inno- 
vations were  introduced  which  very  materially 
altered  the  position  of  the  two  political  parties 
— the  patricians  and  the  plebeians — into  which 
the  State  was  early  divided,  and  by  whose  dis- 
sensions it  was  long  distracted,  and  in  none  of 
her  institutions  can  the  progress  of  the  struggle 
between  these  rising  factions  be  more  clearly 
traced  than  in  the  motive  and  power  of  those 
assemblies,  or  comitia,  by  which  the  supreme 
authority  of  Rome  was  in  succession  wielded. 
It  is  usual  to  describe  the  Roman  comitia  as  of 
three  kinds,  named  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
jieoplc  were  organized  and  in  which  they  voted — 
the  Comitia  Curinta,  or  assembly  of  the  curia1 : 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  or  assembly  of  the  cen- 
turies; nnd  the  Comitia  Tributa,  or  assembly 
of  the  tribes.  To  these  some  add  a  fourth, 
the  Comitia  Calata  (from  calarc,  to  call)  ;  but  as 
this  assembly  had  neither  political  functions 
nor  a  separate  organization,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  mention  the  name. 

(1)  Comitia  Ci-hiata.  The  assembly' of  the 
curiir  is  l>clieved  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
rise  of  Rome  itself,  and  its  origin  is  therefore 
rightly  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  mythical 
founder  of  the  city.  The  system  seems  to  have 
l>cen  an  essential  part  of  the  communities,  of 
which  Rome  was  originally  only  one.  Its  pri- 
mary object  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined; but  the  purpose  for  which  it  came  to 
l>e  employed  is  sufficiently  clear.  From  a  very 
early  period  the  Roman  curias  or  'wardships.' 
as  they  may  lie  called.  numl>ered  thirty,  being 
len  for  each  of  the  three  once  independent  com- 
munities— the  Ramncs,  the  Tities,  and  the  Lu- 
ceres — from  whose  amalgamation  the  Roman 
|ieople  sprang.  At  first,  these  curia1  were  prob- 
ably made  up  extensively  of  the  freeholders,  or 
patricians,  as  the  freeholders  were  afterwards 
designated,  on  whom  devolved  exclusively  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  bearing  arms.  It  has  been 
maintained  by  some  that  the  class  of  dependents 
called  by  the  Roman  writers  elients.  ns  well  as 
the  burgesses  or  citizens,  had  a  right  to  vote  in 
the  assembly  of  the  curi;c.  No  direct  evidence, 
however,  can  Ik-  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  supposition,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  highly  improbable:  and.  if  allowed  to  Ik* 
present  .it  all.  the>  were  \.-ry  likely  nothing 
more  than  spectators,  or,  as  their  name  is  said 
to  imply,  'listeners.'  In  an  assembly  each  curia 
had  one  vote,  and  determination  was  by  the  ma- 
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joritj  of  the  individual  voters  in  the  different 
CUVM;  As  the  number  of  the  curia;  was  even,  und 
no  provision  was  made  for  deciding  in  case  of 
there  being  an  equal  division  on  any  question,  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  function  had  not  been 
thought  of  in  fixing  the  number  of  the  curia,  or 
had  been  subordinated  to  some  other  considera- 
tion. The  purely  political  importance  of  the 
<  "omit  11  Curiata  declined  after  the  political  dis- 
tinctions between  patricians  and  plebeians  ter- 
minated. It  retained,  however,  to  a  late  period 
its  original  powers  as  to  the  transference  of  a 
patrician  to  the  plebeian  order  and  the  admis- 
sion of  non-patrician*  to  patrician  standing. 

(2)  Comitia  Cexturiata.  By  the  operation 
of  obvious  causes,  a  great  increase  soon  took 
place  in  the  number  and  influence  of  the  de- 
pendent meml>er*  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  way  was  paved 
for  a  reform  of  the  Constitution,  though  we 
may  well  conceive  that  the  step  was  hastened 
by  the  gradual  thinning  of  the  ranks  of  the  old 
freeholders  in  the  incessant  wars  in  which  Rome 
found  herself  involved  with  her  neighbors.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  time  a  new  class,  the  plebeians 
of  history,  arose  out  of  the  clients,  preponderat- 
ing in  numbers,  and  by  no  means  destitute  of 
wealth.  Though  this  elas*  had  not,  perhaps, 
the  rights  of  citizens,  it  was  exempt  from  ser- 
vice in  the  field;  and  while  the  political  inferior- 
ity of  its  member*  must  have  been  galling,  their 
immunity  from  the  chances  of  war  can  hardly 
bavc  been  looked  upon  with  equanimity  by  the 
mling  faction.  It  was  to  retire**  this  twofold 
grievance  that  the  reform  ascribed  to  King  Ser- 
vins  Tullius  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
effected.  But  the  whole  scheme  was  one  skill- 
fully devised  to  assign  duties  to  the  plebeians 
rather  than  to  bestow  upon  them  rights,  and  it 
was  evidently  the  work  of  a  statesman  who  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  patricians.  The  chief  au- 
thorities for  the  details  of  the  arrangement  are 
Livy  and  Dionysius,  whose  accounts,  though  they 
differ  in  some  particulars,  agree  in  the  main. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  both  of 
them  describe  the  assembly  of  the  centuries 
rather  as  it  existed  in  their  own  day  than  as  it 
was  first  constituted.  Livy  gives  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  centuries  as  194;  Dionysius  makes 
them  10.1.  The  voting  of  the  assembly  was  by 
centuries,  each  possessing  a  collective  vote  exact- 
ly as  in  the  case  of  the  curiie.  It  was  ho  ar- 
ranged that  the  eighteen  centuries  of  eyuites 
and  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  first  class  voted 
first.  If  they  were  agreed  upon  a  question  at 
i'sue.  the  other  side  were  not  called  upon  to 
vote  nt  all.  As  the  centuries,  though  nominally 
•hundreds.'  probably  contained  in  the  first  class 
fewer,  and  in  some  of  the  other  classes  certainly 
many  times  more  than  that  number,  it  is  plain 
that  in  the  assembly  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
power  was  retained  in  the  hand*  of  the  wealthv. 
«if  whom  the  original  burgess  element  would 
long  form  the  main  portion.  How  far  we  have 
in  this  scheme  merely  a  modification  of  an  ear- 
lier arrangement,  there  are  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. As  Mommsen  remarks,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  original  assessments  were  laid 
tipon  land.  Be  this  as  it  may.  the  reform  of 
Servins  was  oriffinallv  a  new  military  rather 
than  a  new  political  organization,  its  author  in- 
tending that  the  privileges  of  the  patricians  as- 
sembled in  the  curia*  should  remain  a*  before. 


But  its  results  were  different  from  what  had  been 
anticipated.  By  a  process  easily  understood,  the 
rights  of  the  curio?  gradually  passed  to  the  cen- 
turies. The  assembly  of  the  former  continued, 
indeed,  to  meet;  but  the  assembly  of  the  latter 
became  thenceforth  the  chief  guardian  of  the 
rights  of  the  Roman  people. 

(3)  Comitia  Tkiih'ta.  The  further  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  element  in  the  Roman 
Constitution,  consequent  on  the  change  just  de- 
scribed, soon  led  to  a  demand  for  greater  changes 
in  the  sume  direction.  The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, now  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  democ- 
racy, took  advantage  of  an  ancient  division  of 
the  original  territory  of  Rome  into  tribes  to 
give  greater  prominence  to  this  element  than 
it  had  yet  possessed.  These  tribes,  thirty,  and 
afterwards  thirty-five,  in  number,  which,  as  is 
supposed  by  some,  had  already  supplied  a  basis 
for  the  arrangement  into  curia?  as  well  as  classes, 
seem  to  have  at  first  existed  for  purely  local 
purposes.  But  the  leaders  of  the  people  succeed- 
ed at  length  in  forming  them  into  a  |s>litical 
union  entitled  to  exercise  certain  functions,  chief 
among  which  was  the  election  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  and  the  approval  and  rejection  of 
such  legislative  measure*  as  affected  the  inter- 
ests of  the  plebeians  as  a  class.  Whether  the 
assembly  of  the  tril>e»  was  composed  only  of  plebei- 
ans, or  of  all.  whether  jiatrician  or  plebeian,  liv- 
ing within  certain  limits,  has  not  been  ascer- 
"tained:  but  the  balance  of  opinion  inclines  to 
the  hypothesis  that  it  consisted  of  plebeians 
alone.  After  the  rise  of  this  new  power,  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  determine 
what  questions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
tribes,  and  what  to  the  centuries,  each  claiming 
to  be  the  real  representatives  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  A  solution  appears  to  have  been 
sought  and  found  in  some  combination  of  the 
two  rival  a**emblies.  At  what  time  this  change 
took  place,  and  what  was  its  exact  nature,  are 
matters  which  remain  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity.  All  that  can  be  said  is  this:  The 
plebeians,  either  by  means  of  their  own  assembly, 
or  by  some  use  of  it  to  counterbalance  the  power 
of  the  patricians  in  the  assembly  of  the  cen- 
turies, ultimately  gained  what  they  had  so  long 
aimed  at — a  position  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  Republic.  When  the  wealthier  classes  found 
their  influence  thus  neutralized,  they  censed  to 
attend  the  comitia  altogether,  and  the  popular 
will  was  represented  by  the  lower  classes  alone. 
A  period  of  moral  and  political  corruption  fol- 
lowed, ending  in  the  military  despotism  of  the 
Ciena rs.  I'nder  the  first  emperor*  the  form  of 
calling  the  assemblies  together  was  still  observed  : 
but  the  people  met  no  longer  to  control  their 
chief  ruler,  but  simply  to  receive  information 
as  to  what  he  had  done.  Kven  this  form  was 
by  and  by  discontinued,  and  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Kmpire  the  comitia  was  tin  institution 
known  only  as  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  past 
greatness  of  Home.  Consult  Mommsen.  Riimixcltr 
b'or*chu,\yrn,  vol.  i. :  and  see  Rome. 

COMTTITJM  (Lat..  place  of  assembly).  A 
small  Mjuare  in  ancient  Rome,  between  the 
Forum  and  the  Senate  House.  It  was  originally 
the  polling-place  of  Rome,  where  the  Comitia 
Curiata  met  and  important  cases  were  tried.  It 
contained  the  old  rostra,  and  near  by  wpas  the 
(Snecostjisis.  or  platform  for  foreign  ambassa- 
dors.   On  it  stood  a  number  of  statues,  includ 
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ing  those  of  the  Augur  Attua  Napvius,  Pythag- 
oras, Alcibiades,  and  Huratius  Cock's;  the  Ficus 
Ruminalis;  and  u  brunze  statue  of  the  she- 
wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus.  Wooden 
furniture  was  provided  when  needed  on  special 
occasions,  and  furnished  the  fuel  for  the  con- 
flagration which  destroyed  the  neighboring  curia 
at  the  burial  of  Clodius. 

COMITY  OF  NATIONS.  That  species  of 
international  legal  courtesy  by  which  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  one  country  are  recognized 
and  given  effed  to  by  those  of  another.  It  is 
often  called  by  its  Latin  equivalent,  comilaa 
pentium.  "In  the  silence  of  any  positive  rule," 
says  Mr.  .hist ice  Story,  "affirming,  or  denying, 
or  restraining,  the  operation  of  foreign  jaws, 
courts  of  justice  presume  the  tacit  adoption  of 
them  by  their  own  government,  unless  they  are 
repugnant  to  its  policy  or  prejudicial  to  its  in- 
terests." From  the  existence  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  independent  States  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  ami  of  federated  States  in  America,  the 
comitus  gentium  is  more  called  into  play  in 
these  countries  than  in  England,  and  it  has  con- 
sequently been  more  extensively  discussed  by 
their  legal  writers.  See  Conflict  ok  Law,  In- 
iiknational  Law;  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

COMMA  (Lat.,  Ok.  «6/i^a,  komma,  clause, 
piece,  from  Kbwrtiv,  koptcin,  to  strike).  In  the 
mathematical  study  of  sound,  in  which  tones  are 
expressed  in  exact'  values  by  means  of  their  vi- 
bration numbers,  we  find  that  by  reckoning  up- 
ward in  two  different  ways  to  a  certain  note,  the 
two  results  show  an  infinitesimal  difference  in 
pitch.  This  minute  interval,  called  a  comma, 
is  only  perceptible  in  theory,  and  has  no  actual 
musical  value  in  our  modern  'tempered'  scale. 
By  tuning  upward  four  perfect  fifths  from  a 
given  note,  and  then  two  octaves  and  n  major 
third  from  the  same  note,  we  reach  apparently 
the  same  tone:  but  calculating  the  vibrations, 
we  find  the  first  result  exceeds  the  second  in 
the  proportion  of  81  to  80.  This  difference  is 
called  the  comma  suntonum,  or  comma  of  Duly- 
mus.  The  difference  obtained  by  tuning  upward 
twelve  fifths  ami  seven  octaves  from  a  given  tone 
is  ftiillt  and  is  called  the  comma,  ditonicum. 
or  column  of  Pythagoras.  These  same  figures 
result  as  the  difference  between  six  whole  tones 
above  a  note  and  its  octave. 

COM'MA  BACILLUS.    See  CitomiA. 

COMMA  BUTTERFLY.  A  North  American 
nymphaline  butterfly  [tirapta,  or  l'olugemia, 
comma) .  one  of  the  angle-wings,  reddish-brown 
with  darker  spot  tings,  ami  a  light  mark,  shaped 
like  a  comma,  on  the  hinder  wing.  It  is  widely 
distributed  and  common,  feeding  upon  nettles, 
and  is  injurious  to  hops.    See  Hop-Insects. 

COMMANDANT'  (Fr.  commandant,  pres. 
part,  of  commander,  to  command.  ML.  com- 
mnndarc,  to  command,  from  Lnt.  com-,  together 
+  mandate,  to  enjoin).  A  relative  title,  inci- 
dent to  a  military  command,  and  applied  to  the 
commander  of  a  garrison,  fortified  post,  or  mili- 
tary school,  without  any  regard  to  his  absolute 
rank.  The  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Riley.  Kan.: 
the  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe,  Vu.:  the 
United  Slates  Military  Academy  at  West  Point: 
Sandhurst.  Hvthe,  and  Kneller  Hall.  England, 
are  all  governed  by  officers  of  varying  ranks, 
holding  the  local  title  of  commandant. 


In  the  United  States  Navy  the  title  of  com- 
mandant is  applied  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  a  navy-yard  or  naval  station.  The  comman- 
dants of  the  principal  navy-yards  are  line  officers 
of  the  rank  of  rear-admiral:  lesser  stations  are 
commanded  by  captains  or  olliecrs  of  less  rank. 
To  the  commandant  is  given  full  jurisdiction  over 
all  vessels  lying  at  the  yard,  and  he  is  responsible 
for  all  building  and  repair  work.  He  is  also  re 
sponsible  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  work- 
ing forces;  for  the  effective  organization  of  the 
}*ard  force  for  protection  against  fire;  and  for  the 
care  and  management  of  nil  machinery,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  under  his  control.  He  isnssisted  by  an 
officer  of  the  rank  of  captain,  or  of  less  rank  w  hen 
the  commandant  is  not  a  rear  admiral,  who  acts 
as  his  executive  officer  and  is  called  the  captain 
of  the  i/ard.  Master-Commandant  was  formerly 
the  title  of  officers  in  the  United  States  Navy 
next  junior  in  rank  to  captains.  In  1838  Con- 
gress enacted  that  master-commandants  should 
thereafter  lie  known  as  and  styled  commander* 
'see  Cm  \:  vm.i  i:  :  the  latter  title  had  previous- 
ly lieen  recognized  in  the  pay  bill  of  March  3, 
1835.  The  title  of  master-commandant  was  a 
relic  of  the  days  of  transition  from  the  time 
when  the  fighting  on  board  ships  was  done  by 
soldiers  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  land 
forces  to  that  when  the  fighting  nnd  navigating 
forces  were  combined.  The  titles  of  sailing- 
master,  master,  master's  mate,  etc.,  were  evi- 
dently of  pretransilion  origin:  master-comman- 
dant, on  the  contrary,  was  evidently  a  recognition 
of  a  new  state  of  things  in  which  the  master 
mariner  had  Iweome  the  naval  commander. 

COMMANDER.  The  title  of  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  British  navies  next  junior  in 
rank  to  captains.  In  the  United  States  Navy 
it  was  established  by  law  in  1838.  (See  Com 
man  want.  )  Ry  order  of  the  President,  of  dune 
7.  UM)1.  a  commander  may  serve  as  command- 
ing officer  of  n  division,  or  of  a  ship  of  the 
second  or  third  rate.  The  pay  of  a  commander 
is  $3000  per  annum  when  at  sea.  with  an  addi- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  for  each  five  years  of  service, 
provided  the  total  amount  docs  not  exceed 
sfOOO:  the  pay  on  shore  duty  is  15  per  cent, 
less. 

COMMANDER,  Lieitknant.    See  Liki  tkn- 

ANT-(  'OM.MANUKIt. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.  A  relative  mili- 
tary title,  pertaining  to  an  officer  in  supreme 
local  niilit.irv  command,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  troops' in  the  field.  In  the  United  States, 
it  is  primarily  the  absolute  rank  and  title  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  President,  and  also  the 
military  title  of  many  Coventors  of  States 
I  nder  the  sixty-third  article  Of  the  Constitution 
of  1871,  tin-  Emperor  is  the  supreme  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Cierinnn  Army  and  Navy.  in 
England,  the  rank,  in  its  permanent  sense,  is 
the  highest  staff  appointment  in  the  service, 
being  subject  only  to  the  ruler,  through  the  Sec- 
ret a  rv  of  Slate  for  War.  who  is  the  virtual  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

COMMANDER  ISLANDS.  A  group  of 
islands  of  the  maritime  territory  of  Silieria,  situ- 
ated in  Rering  Sea.  east  of  Kamchatka.  l»e- 
twecn  latitudes  54°  32'  and  55°  24'  N.  and  longi- 
tudes 105°  45'  and  108°  12'  E.  (Map:  Asin,  P  3). 
The  group  consists  of  the  two  large  and  inhabit- 
ed islands  of  Rering   (007  square  miles)  and 
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Miedni  (180  Moan  miles)  and  two  uninhabited 
islet*.  The  climate  is  comparatively  mild;  but 
the  inhabitants,  descendant  i  of  Russian.')  and 
Aleuts,  nre  few  in  number. 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  (Ar. 
'Amir  alHu'minin) .  A  designation  assumed 
by  the  Caliph  Omar,  the  father-in-law  of  Moham- 
med, who  conquered  Syria.  Phoenicia,  Persia. 
Egypt,  and  Jerusalem,  and  "organised  a  complete 
military-religions  commonwealth."  The  title 
was  retained  by  his  successors  in  the  Caliphate. 

COMMAND ERY.  A  regular  assembly  of 
Knights  Templars.  It  confers  the  degrees  of 
Knight  of  the  Red  Cross.  Knight  Templar,  and 
Knight  of  Malta.  The  term  was  first  applied, 
about  12<!0.  to  the  property  of  military  and 
religious  orders,  administered  by  members  of 
those  organizations,  who  were  known  as  com- 
manders. These  had  charge  of  the  income  of 
the  estates  belonging  to  the  orders,  nnd  had  au- 
thority to  receive  gifts  and  alms.  They  were 
accountable  to  the  Grand  Commander,  who,  in 
the  case  of  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  .Jerusalem, 
resided  at  Jerusalem. 

COMMANDING-  OFFICER.  The  officer  in 
actual  command  of  a  vessel  of  war.  He  is  an 
officer  of  the  line  or  executive  corps,  and  is  usu- 
ally addressed  by  the  courtesy  title  of  'captain.' 
without  regard  to  actual  rank,  if  he  is  per- 
manently in  command  and  not  merely  in  tem- 
porary charge  during  the  absence  of  a  senior. 
The  regular  commanding  officer,  upon  leaving 
the  ship,  is  succeeded  by  the  next  line  officer  in 
rank,  but  the  latter  must  not  alter  the  regula- 
tions established  by  his  superior  except  in  case 
of  urgent  necessity.  I'pon  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  a  modern  battle  ship  there  rests  a  respon- 
sibility the  like  of  which  is  placed  upon  few 
men.  '  He  is  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  of  the  crew,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
battery,  engines,  boilers,  ana  other  machinery 
in  condition  for  instant  use.  and  for  the  conduct 
of  all  those  placed  under  him,  so  far  as  he  can 
control  it.  He  is  required  to  know  every  detail 
of  construction  of  his  ship  and  of  her  equipment, 
as  well  as  of  the  organization  of  the  crew.  He 
has  as  an  assistant  an  executive  officer,  who 
has  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  personnel, 
r.nd  of  the  hull  and  equipment :  a  navigating 
nllicer,  who  has  charge  of  the  navigation  and 
navigating  apparatus;  an  ordnance  officer,  who 
has  charge  of  the  guns  and  ordnance  stores;  a 
chief  engineer,  who  has  charge  of  the  propelling 
machinery;  also  a  surgeon  and  a  paymaster, 
the  latter  having  charge  of  the  accounts  of  the 
men  nnd  officers  and  of  the  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  men.  In  the  military  services  through- 
out the  world,  the  senior  officer  of  a  regiment, 
corps,  post,  or  any  detachment  where  there  is 
not  any  higher  local  military  authority,  is  re- 
garded as  the  commanding  officer.  Regimentally. 
the  officer  commanding  the  regiment  is  spoken  of 
and  referred  to  as  the  commanding  officer,  which 
linage  in  the  British  Army  is  still  further  abbre- 
viated by  the  use  of  the  initials  'C.  O.' 

COMMANDITE,  kA'milN'dM'.  Societe  en,  or 
I.imito)  Pabtnekhhip.  See  SociETE  EN  COM- 
MANDITE. 

COMMANDMENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Certain  rules  imposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  all  its  members,  under  pain  of  grave 
sin.    They  differ  slightly  in  different  countries; 


but  in  general  they  require  the  observance  of 
Sundays  and  festivals  of  obligation  by  attend- 
ance at  mass  and  rest  from  servile  work,  the 
observance  of  days  of  fusting  and  abstinence,  the 
reception  once  u  year  at  least  of  the  sacraments 
of  penance  und  holy  communion,  contribution 
in  proportion  to  one's  means  to  the  support  of 
pastors,  and  the  observance  of  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  marriage. 

COMMELIN.  kAm'lax'  Hiebonymus.  (  t- 
C.15U8).  A  Flemish  printer,  born  at  Douai.  He 
worked  at  Geneva,  and  later  at  Heidell»crg.  The 
liext  8|>eeimcn*  of  his  press  are  the  admirable  edi- 
tions of  the  ancient  classics  and  the  Church 
Fathers,  to  the  text  of  which,  often  determined 
by  a  collation  of  manuscripts,  he  added  learned 
critical  notes  from  his  own  hand. 

COMMELIN,  Jan  (1020-112).  A  Dutch  bot- 
anist, born  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  professor 
of  botany  in  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  and 
founded  in  that  city  the  botanical  gardens  which 
soon  became  the  most  celebrated  in  Eurojie.  In 
description  of  the  contents  of  these  gardens  he 
wrote  several  volumes. 

COMMEMORATION  (Lat.  commemoratio, 
from  commemorarc,  to  commemorate,  from  com-, 
together  +  >ncmor«re,  to  mention,  from  tncmor, 
mindful ;  connected  with  Gk.  /Upfupot,  mcrmero*, 
anxious.  Skt.  *mar,  to  remember),  or  Enc.enia 
(  Lat..  Gk.  frfnalna,  engkainia,  feast  of  renova- 
tion or  consecration,  a  name  for  Easter,  front 
irt  cm,  in  -f-  ramV,  kainos,  new).  The  great 
festival  of  the  Oxford  academic  year,  corre- 
sponding in  some  respects  to  the  commence- 
ment of  American  colleges.  It  usually  takes  place 
on  the  third  Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre — which,  like  the  San- 
ders Theatre,  Harvard,  and  the  Kent  Theatre. 
Chicago,  is  a  university  building.  From  time 
immemorial,  public  exercises  have  been  held  to 
mark  the  'act'  or  period  when  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  the  members  of  the  university.  At  the 
present  day.  the  proceedings  consist  of  a  Latin 
oration  in  honor  of  founders  and  benefactors 
(from  which  the  name  of  the  whole  ceremony  is 
derived)  ;  the  conferring  of  degrees,  not  only  in 
course-,  but  also  honoris  causa,  on  distinguished 
strangers,  who  are  introduced  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor in  a  short  l,atin  speech:  and  the  recita- 
tion, at  least  in  part,  of  the  Newdignte  or  Eng- 
lish prize  poem,  and  the  Latin  and  English  prize 
essays,  the  three  prizes  being  the  gift  of  the 
chancellor.  The  large  area  or  floor  is  occupied 
during  the  proceedings  by  masters  of  arts  and 
their  male  friends;  in  raised  stalls  in  a  semi- 
circle around  one  end  of  this  area  sit  the  vice- 
chancellor,  doctors,  and  proctors;  while  the  gal- 
leries are  tilled  by  the  undergraduates  and  women. 
The  undergraduates,  until  recent  years,  used  to 
•K-eupy  a  separate  upper  gallery;  but  the  license 
claimed  by  them  of  making  unofficial  and  often 
very  witty  comments  on  the  proceedings — a  sur- 
vival of  the  privileges  of  the  Trrnr  Filius,  or 
licensed  jester  of  media'val  times — finally  reached 
a  point  where  it  was  thought  better  to  discour- 
age it  to  some  extent  by  breaking  up  the  com- 
pact body  of  students  and  distributing  them 
among  the  women  present.  Commemoration  Day 
itself  is  only  the  culminating  point  of  a  week  of 
gayety.  marked  by  concerts,  balls,  theatrical 
representations,  etc.,  which  make  Oxford  a  very 
attractive  place  to  the  visitor:  but  of  late  years 
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the  glories  of  this  season  have  tended  more  and 
more  to  be  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  "Eights 
Week,'  when  the  college  eight-oared  races  are 
rowed,  early  in  May.    See  Oxford  University. 

COMMEMORATION  ODE.  An  ode  by 
.lames  Uussell  Ixnvell,  read  at  exercises  held  at 
Cambridge  in  L«Mi5.  in  commemoration  of  the 
Harvard  men  who  had  served  in  the  Civil  War. 

COMMENCEMENT  (OF.,  Fr.  romrnrncc- 
«icm»,  from  OF.  comcnccr,  Fr.  commencer,  It. 
rominciarc,  to  l>egin.  from  Lat.  ron-,  together 
-+-  initiarc,  to  begin,  from  initium,  beginning, 
from  inire,  to  enter,  from  in,  in  -f  ire,  to  go). 
In  American  colleges,  the  name  given  to  the 
concluding  exercises  of  the  college  year,  when 
degrees  are  conferred  uj>on  the  bachelors,  mas- 
ters, and  doctors  completing  their  resj>ective 
course-*  of  study.  The  term  is  applied  looselv  to 
the  graduating  exercises  of  academies,  secondary 
schools,  etc.  The  custom  originated  in  the  me- 
dieval universities,  though  the  appropriate  term 
was  'inception.'  The  inception  involved  two 
elements:  (1)  The  recognition  of  the  graduate 
or  new  teacher  by  his  old  master  and  other 
members  of  the  profession:  (2)  the  formal  en- 
trance of  the  newly  licensed  teacher  upon  his 
work  by  the  actual  |>erfonnance  of  its  duties. 
Hence,  an  essential  feature  of  the  exercises  was 
that  the  recipient  of  the  bachelor's  degree 
should  'incept*  or  teach,  and  that  the  recipients 
of  the  higher  degrees  should  defend  a  thesis. 
At  Oxford  this  occasion  was  called  Commemora- 
tion; but  at  Cambridge  it  was,  and  is  yet,  called 
Commencement.  The  'ineeptor*  was  there  called 
'commencer' — that  is,  one  who  commenced  to 
teach.  The  ceremony  and  the  term  were  a 
part  of  the  inheritance  received  by  Harvard  Col- 
lege from  Cambridge  University,  and  thus  he- 
came  general  among  American  colleges.  This 
exercise  in  Colonial  days  was  held  in  the  fall, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  college  year,  and 
the  term  Is  often,  though  erroneously,  supposed 
to  refer  to  this  fact.  As  the  mediirval  bachelor 
'incepted,'  or  taught,  the  graduate  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  delivered  an  oration  or  dissertat ion 
before  receiving  his  degree.  With  the  larger 
colleges,  even  this  modification  of  the  old  custom 
is  now  commonly  abandoned,  and  in  many  places 
the  Commencement  exercises  include  only  the 
address  by  the  president  or  some  distinguished 
educator,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees.  See 
University;  Decree ;  Coixeue;  CtRRietxrM. 

COMMEN'DAM  (ML.,  ace.  sg.  of  comment. 
trust,  from  Lat.  commendarc,  to  intrust,  from 
com-,  together  +  mandare,  to  intrust,  from 
maniis,  hand  +  dan;  to  give:  originally  used  in 
the  phra-es  in  commrndttm  dare,  to  give  in  trust, 
or  in  eommendam  mitferc,  to  send  in  trust).  A 
term  in  ecclesiastical  law  to  denote  a  benefice 
which,  being  void,  is  commended  to  the  care  of 
some  sufficient  clerk  to  be  supplied  until  it  may  be 
conveniently  provided  with  a  pastor.  In  former 
times  bishops  frequently  held  livings  in  com- 
mrnd'im,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  revenues. 
'Hie  practice  has  well  nigh  ceased  in  Kurope,  and 
docs  not  exist  in  the  ['nitcd  States.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  eomnienduins  were  abolished 
in  IS.Ifi.   See  Ahiiot. 

COMMENDATION  (Lat.  commendotio.  from 
commendorc.  to  intrust).  In  feudal  customs, 
the  act  hv  which  a  free  man  became  a  vassal. 
Sec  Fei -dam km. 


I  COMMENSALISM. 

COMMENDATION  OF  OUR  LADY,  Hal 

iaue  in.  A  ballad  improperly  attributed  to 
Chaucer,  according  to  Tyrwhitt;  but  really  the 
same  poem  as  the  Invocation  of  Our  Isidy, 
ascribed  to  Lydgate. 

COMMENSALISM  (ML.  commensulis,  eat 
ing  nt  the  Mine  table,  from  Lat.  com-,  together 
table).  A  sort  of  partnership  or  asso- 
ciation of  two  different  kinds  of  organisms  by 
which  they  endure  each  other's  presence,  do  each 
other  no  harm,  and  in  many  cases  are  of  mutual 
advantage:  such  are  said  to  be  commensals  or 
messmates.  This  occurs  chielly  among  marine 
invertebrates,  and  is  different  from  parasitism. 
Many  commensals  arc  quite  free  to  separate, 
yet  never  dwell  apart,  and  often  could  not  main- 
tain a  separate  existence.  Others  grow  together 
so  completely  that  they  cannot  separate  if  they 
would,  yet  are  not  parasites,  because  each  re- 
tains its  form  and  faculties,  while  a  true  para- 
site changes  these  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
no  longer  capable  of  obtaining  food  until  it  has 
In-cn  elaborated  for  it  by  the  functions  of  its 
host.  The  most  familiar  example  of  commen- 
sal ism  is  the  small  crab,  so  often  met  with  inside 
the  shells  of  oysters — the  pinnothere,  or  oyster- 
crab.  Similar  crabs  inhabit  various  bivalves  the 
world  over,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  guest 
and  host.  Within  the  shelter  of  the  mollusk's 
pearly  house'  the  little  crab  is  safe  from  its 
enemies,  yet  can  dash  out  whenever  it  observes 
any  prey  in  the  offing  and  bring  it  home  to  be 
devoured:  and  the  crumbs  may  be  welcome  to 
the  oyster.  The  most  striking  examples,  per- 
haps, are  found  among  codenterates  and  crus- 
taceans. In  the  midst  of  the  trailing  tentacles, 
covered  with  stinging  cells,  of  the  Portuguese 
man-of-war  and  several  jelly-fishes,  live  small 
fishes,  comparatively  safe  from  pursuit  of  their 
fees;  small  fishes  also  seek  refuge  among  the 
tcntuclcs  of  sea-anemones  and  within  holothu- 
rians.  Mollusks  live  in  the  burrows  of  sea- 
urchins  that  move  al>out  in  the  sand,  and  in  the 
holes  made  by  the  crustaceous  Orhia — a  reversal 
of  the  oyster  and  crab. 

Certain  Dromia  crabs  carry  sponges,  ascidians. 
or  sea-anemones  on  their  hack*  or  claws.  The 
anemones  serve  to  conceal  and.  by  means  of 
their  nettling  organs,  protis-t  the  crab,  while 
they  get  fragments  of  the  crab's  food,  or.  by 
being  transported  from  place  to  place,  come 
in  contact  with  more  food  than  if  they  were 
stationary.  One  hermit-crab  (q.v.)  alwnys  bears 
an  anemone  upon  its  daw.  which  is  so  placed 
that  it  blocks  the  entrance  to  the  shell  when 
the  crab  retreats  within.  If  the  anemone  dies 
•»r  is  removed,  the  crab  is  at  pains  to  find  and 
transfer  a  new  anemone  to  its  claw.  A  still 
more  curious  case  is  that  of  n  polyp  ( (icm- 
marin  I  mrricnnn  \ .  found  in  deep  water  off 
the  Newfoundland  coast  and  allied  to  the  sea- 
aneniones.  which  attaches  itself  to  the  shell  of 
a  kind  of  hermit  crab,  and  by  budding  gradu- 
ally covers  the  entire  shell  with  a  colony.  "It 
possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  the  shell  so 
that  no  trace  of  it  can  Is-  found.  As  the  polyp 
colony  increases  in  sire  as  fast  as  the  crab 
grows,  there  is  no  need  for  the  latter  to  change 
its  abode,  while  its  neighbors  and  competitors 
miwt  frequently  expose  themselves  to  the  dis- 
comforts and  dangers  of  house  hunt  ing."  Consult  s 
Vim  Vencdcn.  Anintat  I'nnisifrft  and  Messmates 
(New  York.  IS7<5)  :  Cnmbridae  Xaturnl  Historv, 
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vol.  iii.  (London,  1895)  ;  Semper,  Animal  Life 
(New  York.  1881).  For  fishes  as  commensals, 
consult:  Jordan  and  Evermann,  Fishes  of  Sorth 
and  Middle  America,  pp.  5)24.  966  (Washing- 
ton. 1900)  ;  Harrington.  "On  Nereids  Commensal 
with  Hermit  Crabs;"  Transactions  of  Sew  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  xvi.,  1897,  p.  215. 

COMMENSURABLE  (Lat.  commensurabilis, 
from  com-,  together  +  mensurare,  to  measure, 
tiom  mensura,  measure,  from  metiri,  to  mete). 
Two  magnitudes  whieh  are  of  the  same  kind, 
and  eaeh  of  which  contains  a  third  magnitude 
an  exact  number  of  times,  are  said  to  1m>  com- 
mensurable— e.g.  a  foot  and  a  yard  are  com- 
mensurable, an  inch  or  a  foot  being  a  common 
men-sure.  The  numbers  15  and  35  are  commen- 
surable, each  l>eing  divisible  by  5. 

Magnitudes  which  have  no  common  measure — 
that  is,  are  not  multiples  of  the  same  unit, 
however  small  that  unit  is  taken,  are  said  to 
l»e  incommensurable — e.g.  the  side  and  diagonal 
of  a  square  are  incommensurable.  The  diameter 
and  circumference  of  a  circle  are  incommensur- 
able; 2  and  l/27  v'a- and  V^T^are  incommen- 
surable. Numbers  like  v/2,  that  are  not  com- 
mensurable with  ordinary  rational  numbers,  are 
also  called  incommensurable.  In  arithmetic, 
numbers  prime  to  one  another  are  sometimes 
called  incommensurable,  since  they  have  no  com- 
mon measure  except  the  unit  of  counting,  which, 
used  as  a  multiplier  or  divisor.  d«>es  not  change 
the  number  affected.   See  Multiple:  Irrational 

NlMHEB. 

COMMENTARIES,  Cesar's.  Th,e  title  of 
the  two  extant  works  of  Julius  (Vsar.  the 
account  of  the  Gallic  War  iDc  Bello  Gallico)  and 
of  the  Civil  War  [De  Bello  Cirili).  The  former 
is  a  concise  narration  of  the  author's  campaigns 
in  Gaul,  published  in  B.C.  51,  in  seven  book?, 
to  which  an  eighth  book  was  added  by  Aulus 
Hirtius.  The  simple  and  untechnical  language 
and  the  importance  of  the  matter  have  made  it 
the  most  generally  known  work  in  the  I. at  in  liter- 
ature. The  memoirs  of  the  Civil  War  were  after- 
wards extended  by  other  writers  to  embrace  the 
Alexandrine.  African,  and  Spanish  wars. 

COMMENTRY.  ko'mfiN'trc'.  A  town  in 
the  Department  of  Allier,  France,  eight  miles 
southeast  of  Montluron.  on  the  tEil.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  important  coal- 
fields of  France,  and  since  1850  has  risen  from  a 
mere  village  to  a  busy  and  populous  town,  whoso 
inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  coal-mines 
and  iron-works.  There  are.  I>esides,  manufac- 
tures of  wood  and  mirror*.  Population,  in  1901, 
11,169. 

COM'MER.  Fran?.  (1813-87).  A  German  mu- 
sician, bora  at  Cologne,  in  which  city  he  studied 
music  with  I.eidl  and  Klein.  After  holding  a 
position  as  organist  of  the  Carmelite  church 
there,  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1832  to  study  with 
A.  W.  Bach.  A.  B.  Marx,  and  Rungenhngen.  He 
was  rtffens  chori  at  the  Catholic  Hedwigskirchc : 
singing-teacher  at  numerous  schools,  and  founder 
(with  Kiister  and  Knllak).  in  1844.  of  the  Rer 
lin  Tonkltnstlerverein.  He  was,  in  addition, 
royal  music  director,  a  senator  of  the  Berlin 
Akademie.  and  president  of  the  Gesell-;chaft  fllr 
Musikforschung.  He  edited  a  numlier  of  collec- 
tions of  old  music,  and  composed  numerous 
masses,  cantata*,  and  choruses. 


COMMERCE  1 1. at.  commercium,  commerce, 
interchange,  from  com-,  together  -+■  merx,  mer- 
chandise, from  Lat.  merere,  to  gain,  Gk.  itlpot, 
mtros,  share).  In  its  general  acceptation,  a  term 
denoting  international  trallie  in  goods,  or  what 
constitutes  the  foreign  trade  of  all  countries  as 
distinguished  from  domestic  trade.  The  first  for- 
eign merchants  of  whom  we  read,  carrying  goods 
and  bags  of  silver  from  one  region  to  another, 
were  the  Arabs,  the  reputed  descendants  of  Ish- 
mael  and  Esau.  Their  trade  was  by  land.  The  first 
maritime  carriers  of  goods  were  the  Phoenicians, 
who  dwelt  in  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  the 
founders  of  the  great  emporiums  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  The  Pho?nicians  established  an  easier 
and  securer  passage  between  Egypt  and  Syria 
than  had  liefore  l)een  known.  The  corn  and 
wine  of  the  Nile,  and  the  oil.  silk,  dyes,  and 
spices  of  western  Asia  flowed  through  their 
hands.  From  carriers  they  became  merchants, 
and  to  merchandise  they  added  manufactures. 
They  traversed  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, established  colonies  in  the  Greek  is- 
lands and  founded  Carthage,  one  of  the  most 
noted  commercial  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  power  of  the  Phoenicians  disappeared  with 
the  rise  of  the  Greek  cities — Athens.  Corinth — 
and  of  their  colonies;  of  Carthage,  then  in  full 
fame:  and  of  Alexandria,  the  great  seaport 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

While  Rome  was  giving  laws  and  order  to  the 
half-civilized  tribes  of  Italy,  Carthage,  operat- 
ing on  a  different  base  and  by  other  methods, 
was  opening  trade  with  less  accessible  parts  of 
Europe.  The  strength  of  Rome  was  in  her  le- 
gions, but  that  of  Carthage  in  her  ships;  and 
her  ships  could  reach  realms  where  legions  were 
powerless.  Her  mariners  had  passed  the  my* 
terious  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
established  the  port  of  Cadiz.  They  founded 
Carthagena  and  Barcelona,  and  had  depots  and 
traders  on  the  shores  of  Gaul.  This  prosperity 
of  their  commerce  led  to  wars  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  B.C.  146  with  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage. In  the  same  year  the  Romans  captured 
and  burned  Corinth,  which  was  then  an  important 
commercial  city.  In  a.d.  273  land  commerce  suf- 
fered a  disastrous  blow,  when  Palmyra  was  in 
great  part  destroyed  by  the  Romans." 

Growth  of  Commerce.  The  repeated  inva- 
sions of  Italy  by  the  Goths  and  Huns  gave  rise 
to  the  founding,  for  defense  and  for  trade,  of  the 
city  of  Venice,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury— a  city  that  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  stood  foremost  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 
The  Venetians  traded  with  Constantinople. 
(Jreece.  Syria.  Egypt.  India,  and  Arabia,  and 
their  vessels  carried  the  products  of  the  East  to 
the  ports  of  western  Euro|>e.  They  had  |wisses- 
sions  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  l>ecamc  rulers 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  in  Cyprus.  Their 
rivals,  the  Genoese,  planted  colonies  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  most 
flourishing  of  which  was  Kaffa  (the  modern 
Feodosia).  in  the  Crimea,  a  great  emporium  of 
the  commerce  between  Kurope  and  Asia.  A  vast 
commerce  was  carried  on  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  situated 
on  the  -bores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
and  the  rivers  flowing  into  them.  When  the  chief 
objects  of  commerce  were  the  skilled  products  of 
the  Fast,  the  South  German  cities— Nuremberg 
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ami  Augsburg — through  which  trade  flowed  in- 
land, vied  with  Venice  as  centres  of  the  Eastern 
trade.  The  ports  of  Frauce  and  Spain  were  busy 
distributing  centres.  At  the  close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Apes,  Antwerp,  having  outstripped  Bruges 
and  Ghent,  became  the  greatest  mart  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century  transferred  the  centres  of  trade 
successively  to  Lisbon,  Amsterdam,  and  London. 
The  mariner's  compass  made  distant  voyages  pos- 
sible on  the  open  sea.  By  1487  the  Portuguese 
had  explored  the  whole  western  coast  of  Africa, 
and  in  1407  Vaseo  da  dama  passed  round  the 
(  ape  of  (Jood  Ho{h*.  to  land  in  India  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  Co- 
lumbus had  thrice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
Cabot,  sent  out  by  England,  bad  discovered  North 
America.  Nearly  all  this  daring  enterprise  had 
for  its  prime  object  the  finding  of  some  easy 
route  to  the  fabulously  wealthy  East,  to  India 
and  China.  But  a  century  elapsed  before  the 
English  fixed  their  first  establishment  or  factory 
in  India.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World,  how- 
ever, was  destined  eventually  to  change  the 
course  and  the  nature  of  trade. 

From  such  rapidly  spreading  exploration  and 
colonization  there  necessarily  arose  new  wants, 
new  products,  new  manufactures,  and  rapidly 
increasing  trade;  interrupted  more  or  less  by 
wars,  but  in  the  main  marching  steadily  and 
rapidly  on.  The  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
an  extension  of  the  commercial  relations  of  man- 
kind to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history. 
The  history  of  commerce  in  the  past  century 
would  be  an  epitome  of  the  world's  economic  de- 
velopment during  its  most  intense  and  active 
|»eriod.  and  any  enumeration  of  the  causes  of 
the  tremendous  strides  which  commerce  has 
made  must  be  partial.  The  progress  of  coloniza- 
tion in  the  widest  sense,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  means  of  transportation,  are  primary  fac- 
tors which  cannot  Ik-  overlooked.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  greater  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  was  opened  up  to  occupa- 
tion, Australia  and  South  Africa  were  peopled 
by  men  of  white  rm-v,  while  large  portions  of 
A'sia  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  West- 
ern rule  or  Western  ideas.  This,  together  with 
the  great  increase  of  population  in  Europe,  has 
greatly  augmented  the  productive  power  and  con- 
suming power  of  widely  distant  parts  of  the 
earth,  dependent  upon  commerce  for  the  supply 
of  their  mutual  wants.  Application1  of  steam 
to  transportation  alike  by  land  and  by  water 
has  intensified  the  progress  of  colonization  as 
we  have  here  used  the  term,  and  made  possible 
the  inmnicrce  which  has  resulted  from  it. 

In  1810  the  At  hint  ic  Ocean  w  as  first  crossed  by 
a  steam  ve*s«d,  and  regular  transatlantic  steam 
communication  was  inaugurated  in  1  S:t8.  Since 
then  the  increase  of  steam  navigation  has  liecn 
rapid,  particularly  in  the  last  fifty  years,  until 
now  the  greater  part  of  maritime  navigation  is 
carried  on  by  steamships.  Their  far  greater  bulk 
and  greater  speed  have  led  to  the  gradual  dis- 
placement of  the  obi  sailing  ships,  and  have 
greatly  multiplied  the  potentialities  of  foreign 
commerce.  The  railway  has  l>een  a  factor  of 
the  greatest  consequence  in  the  development  of 
sea-borne  traffic.  Before  its  advent  it.  was  only 
the  produce  of  coast  regions,  or  of  those  parts 
adjacent  to  inland  waterways,  which  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  foreign  trade.    But  the  railroad 
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has  utterly  changed  this  condition.  Of  great 
im|M)rtance.  too,  has  lieen  the  influence  of  the 
telegraph  in  transmitting  orders  and  other  com- 
munications between  distant  points  without  loss 
of  time.  These  developments  have  made  if  pos- 
sible to  transport  long  distances  not  only  good*, 
whose  weight  formerly  debarred  them  from  a 
place  in  foreign  commerce,  but  also  more  perish- 
able goods  which,  under  the  slower  transporta- 
tion of  earlier  days,  could  not  be  handled. 

Some  notion  of  the  rapid  development  of  com 
merce  can  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  the 
aggregate  exports  and  importa  of  the  United 
States,  which  in  1701  were  $4.'{.00O,(XM).  reached 
in  18,")0  $:il  8,000.000.  atid  in  the  fiscal  vear  end 
ing  June  30.  1000.  $2.244, 000,000.  For  a  com- 
parison with  earlier  dates,  we  may  select  a  few- 
figures  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  show 
the  development  of  commerce  in  the  past  four 
hundred  years: 


YKAR* 

I  m  porta 

Exports 

Comblinsl 
Imports  and 
Ex|Mirts 
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12.142.UW 
34.382.UW 
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t4.6W.SH6 
6.038.K31 

ii.17o.ck; 

23.t44.1WH 
02.64O,U«l 
360.334, 15" 
748.766.371 
WMH4.0M0 

1890  

1900  

World's  Commerce.  The  aggregate  commerce 
of  the  world  was  computed  in  1800,  for  the  total 
of  exports  and  imports,  at  approximately  $17,- 
500,000,000.  The  following  statement,  which 
gives  the  figures,  so  far  as  they  are  available, 
for  the  trade  of  1001.  gives  some  notion  of  the 
relative  positions  occupied  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing nations: 
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•  ElH.  nl  .v.  nr  ltW0-01. 


Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Turning 
now  more  especially  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  recent  years,  we  present  a  few 
figures  showing  the  origin  and  destination  of 
imports  and  exports,  and  the  character  of  the 
goods  imported.  In  the  following  table  the  fig- 
ures for  1805,  the  year  showing  the  smallest 
trade  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  een- 
turv.  are  given  for  comparison  with  those  of  the 
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year  1900,  the  maximum  point  in  the  record  of 
the  century: 


In  the  foregoing  statement  the  increase  in  the 
export  of  manufactured  articles  is  the  most  atrik- 
Fiscal  Year  K mii so  Ji  sk  no 


COUNTIUKs 
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Asia  1 


Vfrica 


Total 


The  following  expresses  the  same  matter 
percentages  of  the  total  imports  and  exports: 
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It  will  lie  observed  that,  with  larger  figures 
throughout  in  1000  than  in  1805,  or  larger 
;<gj:regate  transactions,  there  ha.s  been  little 
Change  in  the  relative  ligures.  Kurope  supplies 
us  with  approximately  one-half  of  our  imports, 
and  absorbs  approximately  three- fourths  of  our 
exports.  The  most  marked  change  in  the  rela- 
live  figures,  though  it  is  after  all  slight,  is 
seen  in  the  falling  off  of  exports  to  Kurope  and 
South  America,  and  the  increase  in  exports  to 
«.ther  parts  of  the  world. 

The  character  of  imports  into  the  I'nited  States 
in  general  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

I M  POUTED  MEIH  IIANMHE  EnTEHEO  FOR  lONHIMHTION 


turing  exports  were  less  than  one-sixth  as  large 
as  those  of  agriculture,  while  twenty  years  later 
they  had  grown  to  over  one-half  as  large.  In 
specific  classes  of  exports  the  most  important 
features  of  the  exports  of  1000  were:  Bread 
stuffs  ( $-202.700,000 ),  cotton  ($241,800,0041). 
provisions,  meat  products  <  $  184,400.000 1 .  iron 
and  steel  and  their  manufactures  (9121,900,000), 
mineral  oils  ( $75,000,000 1 ,  wood  and  its  manu- 
factures (."45 1. 000.000),  animals  ($4 3, 000.000), 
tobacco  and  manufactures  ( $  So. 4 00 ,000 1 ,  and 
coal  ( $10,500,000). 

BlItl.KMiHAi'll Y.  Commerce  and  Xaritfation  of 
the  United  State*,  issued  annually  by  the  Hureau 
of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department  :  the  monthly 
Summary  of  Com  meree  and  f'ina uci\  of  the  same 
bureau,  which  contains  important  monographs 
of  special  topics :  Consular  Reports,  issued  daily 
and  monthly,  and  Commercial  Relation*,  pub- 
lished annually,  by  the  Hureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce, State  Department,  give  information  re- 
garding trade  conditions  abroad,  gathered  by 
the  consuls  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  prelimi- 
nary section  of  Commercial  Relations  is  a  review 
of  the  world's  commerce,  and  is  also  published 
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Artielea  of  voluntary  w.  luxuries,  etc 
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The  list  of  specific  articles  imported  is  very 
comprehensive.  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
in  the  importations  of  1000  were:  Sugar  ($100,- 
04)0.0001.  chemicals  ($53,700,000).  colTcc  ($52,- 
5410.000).  and  raw  silk  ($15,300,000). 

The  general  nature  of  the  exports  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  appears  in  the  following  statement  of 

ioc  porta: 


separately.  Similar  otticial  publications  are  is- 
sued by  other  governments.  The  consular  re 
ports  of  Ureal  Britain.  France,  the  < Sermon  Km 
pire,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Belgium  are  to  lie  espe- 
cially noted,  as  well  as  the  annual  Statistical 
Abstract  of  h'orcian  Countries  issued  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade. 

Among  historical  and  descriptive  works,  the 
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following  will  be  found  useful:  Cunningham, 
The  (irotcth  of  English  Industry  and  ( 'om  mcrce 
(Cambridge,  18!M))  ;  (iihbins.  History  of  Com- 
merce ie.  Europe  (London,  lH'.M  )  :  Levi,  History 
of  Itritish  Commerce,  1763-1878  (London,  1880). 
Among  popular  compendia  of  information  about 
commerce,  notice  should  be  made  of  the  numer- 
ous works  on  commercial  geography  which  have 
recently  issued  from  the  press.  One  of  the  best 
is  Chisholm,  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography 
(Ixnidon,  1800).  S>e  Balance  of  Trade;  K.v 
change ;  Foreign  Mo.\EY. 

COMMERCIAL  COURT.  A  court  consti- 
tuted of  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  Division,  in 
Kngland,  for  the  trial  of  commercial  causes — 
that  is,  of  causes  arising  out  of  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  merchants  and  traders,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  construction  of  mercantile 
documents,  the  oxjMirt  or  import  of  merchandise, 
of  freightment,  insurance,  banking,  mercantile 
agency,  and  mercantile  usages.  It  was  not  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  Parliament,  but  was  devised 
by  the  King's  Bench  Division  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  suitors  and  the  more  expeditious  deter- 
mination of  mercantile  disputes.  While  this 
court  has  no  power  to  disj>ense  with  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  or  to  depart  from  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  in  the  ordinary  way.  it  is 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  parties  and  counsel, 
to  dispose  of  commercial  disputes  with  as  much 
promptness  us  an  arbitrator.  Commercial  cases 
are  tried  by  this  court  upon  the  evidence  pre- 
scribed by  the  orders  made  in  chandlers,  with- 
out difficulty  or  delay,  and  with  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  cost  incidental  to  actions  in  which 
I  be  ordinary  modes  of  litigation  are  followed. 
This  court  is  a  reminder  of  the  Court  Piepou- 
.Irons,  in  which  the  primitive  law  merchant 
fq.V.)  of  England  was  administered  —the  court 
which  Lord  Coke  declares  was  "incident  to  every 
fair  ami  market,  because  that  for  contracts,  and 
injuries  done  concerning  the  fair  or  market, 
there  shall  be  as  speedy  justice  done  for  the 
advancement  of  trade  and  traffic  as  the  dust 
can  fall  from  the  feet."  The  connection  of  this 
•  nurt  with  merchants  of  the  staple  is  disclosed 
by  27  Ed.  111.,  e.  2.  which  declared  that  it  was 
designed  to  give  courage  to  merehnnt  strangers 
to  come  with  their  wares  into  the  realm,  and 
that  it  should  dispense  justice  according  to  the 
law  of  the  staple,  or  the  law  merchant,  and  not 
Recording  to  the  common  law.  Omits  for  the 
rapid  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  and  called 
Pvpowder  courts,  were  provided  for  in  New 
York  in  li>!»2  (vol.  i..  Col.  Laws.  ed.  1894). 
(See  CorftT.  I  Consult  the  article.  ••Merchants 
of  the  Staple."  in  17  London  Quarterly  Review, 
.US  (  London.  1  !>01 ) . 

COMMERCIAL  CRISES.  See  Crisis,  Eco- 
nomic. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION.  See  Edu- 
cation. Commercial. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.    See  Gkw- 

RAI'IIY.  KCONOMIC. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.  A  popular  term  of 
varying  and  rather  indefinite  signification.  It 
includes,  ordinarily,  the  legal  rules  which  relate 
most  directly  to  even- day  mercantile  transac- 
tion*, and  which  are  based  upon,  or  have  been 
modified  by.  the  usages  of  trade.  These  rules 
are  presented  in  connection  with  the  different 
topics  of  commercial  law.  under  such  titles  as 


Baii.me.ntw;  Insurance  ;  Xegotiaiile  Paper; 
Partnership;  Sale;  etc.  .See  ulso  Law  Mer- 
chant; Mercantile  Law. 

COMMERCIAL  PAPER.  See  Bill  of  Ex 
change;  Negotiable  Paper. 

COMMERCIAL   REGISTERS.     See  Mer 

cantile  Agency. 

COMMERCIAL  TEMPERANCE 

LEAGUE.    See  Lend  a-Hand  Cli  us. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER.  A  repre 
sentative  of  a  wholesale  or  jobbing  house  sent 
throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
goods  to  smaller  bouses  in  the  same  line  of  trade. 
The  commercial  traveler  is  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  old  ]>eddler,  though  his  operations 
are  on  a  larger  scale,  and  his  manner  of  doing 
business  quite  different.  In  former  days,  in 
addition  to  the  peddler,  who  carried  his  stock  of 
wares  with  him,  producers  frequently  came  into 
contact  with  the  purchasers  through  the  great 
fairs  which  were  held  throughout  the  year  in 
the  different  commercial  centres,  und  which  were 
a  means  of  drawing  sellers  and  buyers  together 
from  great  regions  of  country.  The  commercial 
traveler  sells  by  the  aid  of  sample,  price-lists, 
and  the  like,  and  carries  with  him  no  goods  for 
sale.  The  system  of  employing  commercial  trav- 
elers is  n  natural  outgrowth  of  the  localization 
of  interests  in  particular  places,  and  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  markets  for  particular  commodi- 
ties. It  is  estimated  by  the  commercial  travelers 
themselves  that  their  class  numt»ered  in  the 
I'nitcd  States  in  1S<>0  some  300,000  persons.  It 
is  claimed  by  them  that  since  that  time  their 
number  has  decreased,  largely  through  the  con- 
centration of  capital  and  the  concentration  of 
the  management  of  business  in  the  hands  of 
the  so-called  trusts.  It  is  claimed  by  the  man- 
agers o,;  trusts  that  one  of  the  chief  "advantages 
of  their  organization  has  been  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  distribution,  notably  in  that  of  selling 
goods.  It  is  represented  that  the  various  fac- 
tories and  enterprise*  each  employ  commercial 
travelers,  whose  main  duty  is  not  to  induce  the 
would  be  purchaser  to  buy.  but  to  persuade  him 
<o  buy  a  particular  make'of  goods.  As  the  com- 
petition between  the  different  sellers  of  the  same 
goods  ceases  by  the  combination  of  interests,  it 
is  obvious  that,  instead  of  sending  several  sales- 
men into  n  district,  one  can  transact  all  the 
business  it  offers.  The  commercial  travelers  in 
the  Tinted  States  are  organized  in  various  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  in- 
terests ox  a  class.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Protec- 
tive League.  Consult:  Testimony  of  P.  K.  Do  we 
Itefore  the  I'nitcd  States  Industrial  Commission, 

in  vol.  iv.  of  thl  mmission's  Report  (Washing 

ten.  10001  :  also  donks,  The  Trust  Problem  |  New 
York,  looo). 

COMMERCY.  k.VmAr'se'.  The  capital  of  an 
arrondimemenl  in  the  Department  of  Mouse, 
Prance,  on  the  Mens*-.  183  miles  east  of  Paris  by 
rail  (Map:  France.  M  3).  It  is  a  garrison  town, 
and  has  an  interesting  seventeenth-century  castle, 
with  literary  associations  of  Cardinal  de  Bet/., 
which  also  for  a  time  was  the  residence  of  Stanis- 
laus. King  of  Poland  and  Duke  of  Lorraine.  A 
statue  of  Don  Calmet.  the  historian,  who  was 
born  near  Com  me  rev.  stands  in  the  town.  Coal- 
mining constitutes  the  chief  industry.    The  town 
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has  a  specialty  in  the  manufacture  of  cakes 
known  a*  madeleines.'  Population,  in  1901,7726. 

COMMERS,  ko-mers'  (Ger.  A"  o  turners,  drink- 
ing bout,  from  Lat.  commcrcium,  trade,  from 
com-,  together  -f-  merx,  merchandise) .  A  social 
gathering  of  German  student.-  on  festival  occa- 
sions, such  as  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
semiannual  term  (wwrx/cr),  the  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  university,  etc.  The  main 
features  of  the-c  meeting*  consist  in  speeches  and 
songs  the  famous  collection  of  German  student 
daudramus  igitur,  heing  used.  Several 
senior  students  are  elected  as  officials  (Char- 
nurte).  and  have  entire  charge  of  the  affair. 
Certain  rules  of  etiquette  in  drinking  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  Beer  is  the  sole  beverage 
used,  and  generally  a  great  quantity  is  con- 
sumed.  After  each  speech  the  presiding  senior 
rails  for  a  salamander  (ad  extreitium  salaman- 
iris,  bibite,  tergite).  All  arise,  and,  after  hav- 
ing emptied  their  glasses,  pound  three  times  vig- 
orously with  them  on  the  tables.  If  a  club-mem- 
l*r  dies,  at  the  next  club  comment  a  salamander 
\Trauersalamundcr)  is  executed  in  his  memory, 
and  then  all  glasses  dashed  to  pieces.  Each  stu- 
dents'  club  arranges  a  large  comment  on  the  an- 
niversary of  its  foundation.  A  great  many  for- 
mer members  visit  their  alma  meter  on  this 
•cession,  and  the  one  present  who  can  count  the 
most  semesters  since  his  matriculation  as  a  stu- 
dent is  especially  honored. 

C0MMINATION  (Lftt  eomminatio,  threat, 
from  commin art,  to  threaten,  from  com-,  to- 
gether +  minari,  to  threaten!.  The  name  given 
to  a  penitential  service  used  in  the  primitive 
Church.  In  the  early  Church  those  who  were 
jruilty  of  grievous  and  notorious  sins  were  put 
out  of  the  Church,  until,  on  their  repentance, 
and  after  long  trial,  thev  were  restored  to  full 
communion.  It  seems  that,  at  least  from  the 
thinning  of  the  eighth  century,  there  was  an 
office  of  this  kind  for  public  penitents  on  the  first 
day  of  I^ent ;  but  from  various  causes  the  peni- 
tential discipline  Iweame  extinct,  both  in  the 
ha«tcrn  and  Western  churches,  and  the  office  for 
Ash  Wednesday  I  so  called  from  the  penitents 
formerly  coming  clad  in  sackcloth  and  ashes)  is 
the  only  memorial  of  it  left.  The  office,  as  used 
in  the  Church  of  England,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  older  ones  found  in  the  pre-Refonnation  ser- 
vice-books  of  Salisbury  and  York.  The  curses 
fontained  in  Dent,  xxvii.  against  impenitent  sin- 
ners are  read,  and  the  congregation  answers 
Amen'  to  every  sentence,  as  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  the  sentences.  The  penitential  ofhee 
of  the  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
without  coin  minatory  features.  Consult  Ring- 
ham.  UriqinrH  Ecciesiast  ica- ;  or,  the  Antiquities 
of  the  christian  Church  (10  vols.,  London,  1710- 
22:  late  cd..  1838  40). 

COM  MISSA'RIAT  (  Fr..  from  ML.  eommia- 
»ariM«.  one  intrusted  with  a  commission,  from 
Lit.  com  missus,  p.p.  of  commit  t  ere,  to  commit, 
from  com-,  together  +  mittere,  to  send).  A  de- 
partment of  army  supply.  In  the  United  States 
the  commissariat,  under  the  commissary-gen- 
eral of  subsistence,  provides  the  foot!  for  the 
troop*,  while  its  transport,  together  with  the 
-upply  of  clothing,  etc.,  is  the  work  of  the 
quartermaster's  department. 

In  Great  Britain  the  commissariat  and  nrmv 
'mice  corn*  are  responsible  for  both  supply  and 
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transport  of  food.  Owing  to  the  constant  de- 
mands made  upon  it,  and  its  peculiar  importance 
under  the  present  army  system,  this  branch  of 
the  British  Army  is  probably  unrivaled  by  that 
of  any  other  country.  A  similar  system  of  com- 
missariat to  that  of  the  United  States  obtains 
throughout  Kit  rope  generally.  See  Army  Or- 
ganization: Field  Cooking;  Rations,  Mili- 
tary. 

COM'MISSARY  (Fr.  commissairc,  ML.  cohi- 
misnarius,  commissary,  one  intrusted  with  a  com- 
mission). An  officer  of  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cnited  States  Army.  This  bureau 
is  organized  to  provide  for  the  distribution  and 
expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  food 
of  enlisted  men,  and  for  purchasing  articles  kept 
for  sale  to  officers  and  men.  The  department 
comprises:  one  commissary-general :  two  assist- 
ant commissary-generals,  with  rank  of  colonel; 
three  assistant  commissary-generals,  with  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel;  nine  commissaries,  with 
rank  of  major;  eight  commissaries,  with  rank 
of  captain;  200  commissary-sergeants,  post  and 
regimental;  making  a  total  of  223,  ail  ranks. 
The  commissary -general  furnishes  lists  of  all 
articles  kept  for  sale  and  gives  instruction  for 
procuring,  distributing,  issuing,  sidling,  and 
accounting  for  all  subsistence  supplies.  Pur- 
chasing commissaries  make  purchases  of  supplies 
and  distribute  them  as  directed;  and  upon  direct 
calls  of  chief  commissaries  they  transfer  to  com- 
missaries of  posts  and  stations  such  funds  from 
the  appropriations  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
arniy  and  such  authorized  subsistence  supplies  as 
chief  commissaries,  under  instructions  from  de- 
partment commanders,  deem  necessary.  Com- 
missaries are  required  to  make  timely  requisition 
and  estimates,  subject  to  approval  by  their  com- 
manding officers,  for  funds  and  supplies  for  the 
troops  with  which  they  serve,  forwarding  them, 
through  the  regular  military  channel,  to  the 
chief  commissaries.  I'oxt  com missan/ -sergeant* 
are  appointed  from  the  enlisted  men  of  the  army; 
only  those  being  qualified  who  have  served  at 
hast  five  years,  during  three  years  of  which 
they  must  have  held  non-commissioned  rank. 
The  appointment  is  usually  bestowed  as  a  reward 
to  faithful  and  well- tried  sergeants.  At  military 
posts  and  stations  and  in  the  field,  the  regimental 
com  in  is.su i -it  s,  who  an*  officers  of  the  rank  of 
captain  and  are  appointed  to  the  regimental 
staff  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the  Commanding 
officer,  assisted  by  regimental  commissary -ser- 
geants, perform  their  duties  in  the  subsistence 
department  at  the  headquarters  of  their  rcgi- 
merit.  Regimental  commissary-sergeants  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  regiments  lwdong  to  the  non- 
commissioned stair.  There  i^  one  to  each 
regiment.  The  duties  of  the  commissary,  in  the 
English  Army,  are  performed  by  the  Army  Ser- 
vice Corps;  and  regimentally,  by  the  regimental 
quartermaster,  assisted  by  his  quartermaster- 
sergeant. 

COMMISSION  (Lat.  commissi//,  commission, 
from  commit tcrr,  to  commit,  from  com-,  to- 
gether -f  mittcre,  to  send).  The  name  applied 
to  board*  created  for  governmental  purposes, 
generally  of  a  temporary  nature.  They  have 
pmved  effective  agencies  for  dealing  with  certain 
phases  of  international  relations  and  controver- 
sies, and  for  this  purpose  are  of  two  cla««e-: 
( 1 )  Commissions  of  a  domestic  character,  created 
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under  statute  for  carrying  out  provisions  of 
treaties  and  conventions.  (2)  Commissions  per- 
forating international  functions,  in  the  nature 
of  conference  or  arbitration  boards. 

Examples  of  the  first  class  in  the  United 
States  are  the  commissions  created  (a)  under 
the  Treaty  of  lKlil  with  Spain,  ceding  Florida, 
by  which  the  Government  sought  to  adjust  citi- 
zens' claims  "rowing  out  of  the  preceding  un- 
fricmlly  relations;  (b)  under  the  Treaty  of  18:20* 
witli  Great  Britain,  to  distribute  the  indemnity 
for  slaves  deported  in  derogation  of  Art.  1  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent :  (c)  under  the  Treaty  of 
1831  with  Trance,  to  distribute  the  indemnity 
paid  for  the  Spoliation  Claims;  (d»  under  the 
Treaty  of  1871  with  Great  Britain,  to  distribute 
the  Alabama  Claims  award. 

Commissions  of  the  second  class  have  been  the 
usual  agencies  for  effecting  arbitrations,  and, 
according  lo  their  purpose  and  the  authority  of 
their  members,  may  lie  either  merely  for  con- 
Icrcnee  or  for  the  determination  of  methods  of 
reaching  settlement  of  disputed  questions,  or 
may  themselves  have  the  power  to  adjudicate 
the  issues  in  controversy.  In  the  latter  case 
they  may  be  composed  solely  of  representatives 
of  the  States  concerned,  or  they  may  include 
neutral  parties  selected  by  these  States  to  act 
as  umpires.  During  the  nineteenth  century  ar- 
bitration as  a  method  of  settling  international 
differences  steadily  increased.  The  United  States 
DM  l>cen  a  party  to  no  less  than  sixty-eight  ad- 
justments of  this  character,  and  except  for  the 
train  of  circumstances  resulting  in  the  War  of 
181  _',  all  differences  lietwccn  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  have  been  so  adjusted.  See  Ala- 
iiama  Claims:  Armtration  (International); 
Bering  Sea  Controversy,  and  consult  the  nu- 
thories  there  cited. 

COMMISSIONS,  Military.  A  certificate  of 
authority  or  rank;  or  both.  Military  rank  is 
defined  in  the  United  States  Army  Regulations 
as  "that  character  or  quality  bestowed  on  mili- 
tary |htsoiis,  which  marks  their  station,  and 
confers  eligibility  to  exercise  command  or  author- 
ity in  the  military  sen  ice  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  law."  To  such  military  persons  com- 
missions arc  granted  only  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Mates  and  published  through  the  Adju- 
tant General's  department.  Commissions  in  Euro- 
pean  armies  are  usually  distributed  among  the 
graduates  of  tin-  national  military  preparatory 
or  training  colleges,  according  to  the  result-s  of 
conqietitive  examinations.  They  are  universally 
restricted,  however,  even  in  republican  France, 
to  men  of  good  birth  or  Wealthy  heritage.  In 
the  British  Army,  formerly,  commissions  were 
obtainable  by  purchase — a  condition  of  things 
which  became  more  and  more  undesirable  as  the 
science  of  war  advanced,  ami  thorough  prepara- 
tory education  ami  training  became  necessary. 
It  was  not  until  1S71  that  the  system  was  abol- 
ishes! by  the  Gladstone  Government  in  the  face 
of  great  opposition,  and  the  present  condition  of 
things  inaugurated.  The  prices  of  commissions 
rose  gradually  from  the  time  of  Chnrles  II.  until 
the  Crimean  War  of  18.r»4.  at  which  period  they 
ranged  in  value  from  £4."»0  for  a  commission  as 
ensign  of  infantry  of  the  line,  to  £0000  for  that 
of  lieutenant  colonel  of  Foot  Guards.  See  ARMY 
Organization;  Hank  and  Command. 

COMMISSIONAIRE,  kf.m  mfs'shun-nr',  Fr. 
f.ron.   ko'm«Vsy<Vnar/   ( Fr..  commissioner).  An 
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attendant  at  Continental  hotels,  employed  to 
perform  certain  miscellaneous  services,  such  as 
to  attend  at  the  arrival  of  railway  trains  and 
steamboats  to  secure  customers,  take  charge  of 
luggage,  see  it  passed  through  the  custom-house, 
and  send  it  on  to  the  hotel,  etc.,  for  all  which 
they  charge  a  fee.  In  Paris  they  are  generally 
respectable  and  intelligent,  and  speak  English 
with  tolerable  fluency.  In  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  as  in  Germany  and  Austria,  there  is 
also  a  class  called  commissionaires,  who  are 
analogous  to  the  American  messenger  boys. 
They  are  employed  by  companies  and  are  uni- 
formed, but  one  may  not  call  them  up  by 
telephone  or  signal  as  here,  it  being  their  cus 
torn  to  solicit  services  upon  the  street.  A  corps 
of  commissionaires,  consisting  originally  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  who  had  retired  with  a  pension, 
was  founded  in  Great  Britain  in  1850,  the  service 
of  which  now  extends  throughout  the  large  cities. 
The  men  are  employed  in  the  most  varied  capaci- 
ties where  high  qualifications  are  required,  and 
may  lie  engaged  for  js-rmancnt  or  temporary  ser- 
vice.   The  corps  numbered  over  2300  in  1900. 

COMMISSIONER  (from  ML.  commiasarius. 
one  intrusted  with  a  commission ).  Most  com- 
monly a  |H-rson  appointed  for  public  service  by 
a  commission  or  mandate  of  a  political  authority  ; 
but  also,  sometimes,  any  one  of  certain  officers 
elected  by  popular  vote."  The  term  is  generally 
employed  to  describe  an  appointive  officer  who 
has  charge  of  some  branch  of  a  department  of 
government  and  who  is  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  a  higher  official  or  public  board,  as  a  com- 
missioner of  water-supply  of  a  municipality,  who 
is  usually  under  flu-  control  of  the  mayor  or 
common  council.  It  is  the  almost  invariable 
title  of  persons  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
carry  on  or  supervise  some  s|>ccial  public  work 
of  a  transitory  nature,  as  to  invest igate  the  con- 
ditions and  resources  of  a  colony. 

Commissioner  ok  Assize,  in  English  law.  is 
one  to  whom  a  commission  is  issued  by  the 
Crown,  directing  him  to  'take  the  assizes';  that 
is,  to  act  as  a  justice  in  hearing  certain  actions 
in  specified  judicial  circuits.  It  may  issue  to 
a  barrister  or  sergeant  at  law  as  well  as  to  a 
regularly  appointed  judge.  The  practice  of  ap- 
pointing these  commissioners  arose  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  because  of  the  lack  of  regu- 
lar courts  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 
By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  of 
1  rt7-i.  one  exercising  jurisdiction  under  a  com- 
mission of  assize  is  deemed  to  constitute  a  court 
of  the  High  Court  of  Just  ice.  having  all  the 
powers  of  that  court.  Sec  Assize;  Hujii  Cot  bt 
ok  Justice. 

Commissioner  ok  Deeds  is  a  person  author 
ized  by  (he  State  to  take  acknowledgments  of  the 
execution  of  legal  instruments  and  administer 
certain  oaths  voluntarily  taken  out  of  court. 
His  powers  vary  in  each  jurisdiction,  and  air 
somewhat  similar  to.  but  uwually  more  limited 
than,  those  of  a  notary  public.  See  Notary 
Prune. 

COMMISSIONERS,  Board  ok  Navy.  See 
United  States  Navy. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  NAVY.  See 

Admiral:  also  Navies,  section  devoted  to  Great 
Britain. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT.  A  person, 
called  also  a  factor,  employed  to  sell  goods  eon- 
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signed  or  delivered  to  him  by  another  who  is 
called  his  principal,  for  a  certain  percentage, 
commonly  called  his  commission  or  factorage. 
As  the  goods  thus  received  are  said  to  be  con- 
signed, the  commission  merchant  or  agent  is 
often  called  a  consignee.    See  Factor. 

COMMITMENT  (from  commit,  I,at.  com- 
mittere,  to  commit).  A  warrant  of  a  justice, 
magistrate,  or  other  official  having  police  juris- 
diction, ordering  that  a  person  accused  <if  a  crime 
1h»  held  for  trial,  and  either  directing  that  he  be 
sent  to  prison  immediately  or  admitting  him 
to  bail  to  secure  his  attendance  at  that  time. 
The  term  commitment  is  also  sometimes  used  of 
the  sending  a  person  to  jail  to  enforce  obedience 
of  an  order  or  decree  of  a  court ;  but.  the  term  is 
most  frequently  used  where  the  person  is  to  be 
detained  for  some  temporary  purpose,  as  above 
indicated.  It  is  seldom  employed  where  the 
prisoner  is  finally  sentenced  to  a  term  in  prison 

a  punishment,  after  having  been  found  guilty 
of  a  crime,  in  which  case  the  judgment  of  the 
court  is  usually  considered  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  sheriff  or  proper  authorities  to  carry  out 
the  sentence.  Sec  JUDGMENT;  SENTENCE;  Sher- 
iff; Warrant. 

COMMITTEE  i  I  .at.  rotamiffere,  to  intrust). 
A  jL'ioup  of  persons,  rarely  less  than  three,  to 
w  hom  an  organized  body,  legislative  or  otherwise, 
intrusts  or  commits  certain  matters  for  investi- 
gation, consideration,  and  decision  as  to  their 
meriting  the  attention  of  the  whole  body.  A 
standing  committee  is  one  which  exercises  its 
functions  permanently  and  considers  all  matters 
coming  within  a  certain  allotted  sphere  of  action. 
In  modem  parliamentary  practice,  immense  im- 
portance attaches  to  the"  work  of  standing  com- 
mittees; and  so  true  is  this  that  modern  legisla- 
tion has  l>een  by  some  termed  government  by 
committee.  Almost  every  matter  brought  be- 
fore such  bodies  as  the  I'nited  States  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  is  at  once  referred  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee, which  holds  meetings  by  itself,  ex- 
amines the  subject  elonely,  summons  witnesses, 
if  necessary,  and  at  length  reports  back  to  the 
main  body  its  findings  and  conclusions,  with 
recommendation  to  act  favorably  or  adversely. 
The  committee  usually  formulates  its  conclusions 
in  a  bill  recommended  to  be  passed  if  action  is 
thought  desirable.  The  same  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  British  Parliament.  The  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  has  at  least 
sixty  committees ;  the  Senate  aliout  fifty;  these 
consist  of  not  less  than  three,  and.  except  in  one 
or  two  cases,  not  more  than  fifteen  members. 
The  most  important  committees  of  the  House 
are,  that  of  Ways  and  Means,  which  considers 
all  matters  relating  to  the  tariff,  internal  taxa- 
tion, and,  generally,  the  revenues  of  the  flovern- 
ment,  and  that  of  Appropriations,  which  deals 
with  all  estimates  of,  appropriations  to  be  made 
by  Congress  and  the  framing  of  bills  for  that 
purpose.  Other  important  standing  committees 
are  those  of  Banking  and  Currency.  Foreign 
Affairs,  Patents,  Pensions,  Judiciary,  and  Rail- 
ways and  Canals.  Similar  committees  cxi-t  in 
the"  British  Parliament.  The  argument  in  favor 
of  the  system  of  committees  is  the  impossibility 
of  a  larire  deliberative  body's  examining  every* 
matter  within  the  scope  of  its  action  in  detail; 
the  objection  to  it  is  the  possibility  of  more 
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easily  corrupting  or  deceiving  a  small  body  than 
a  large  one;  but  whatever  be  the  argument 
against  it  as  a  matter  of  theory,  the  committee 
system  is  fully  recognized  as  a  necessity  and  is 
too  firmly  intrenched  in  parliamentary  practice 
to  be  successfully  argued  against.  A  setoel 
mil  tec  is  one  appointed  at  a  special  time  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  a  given  topic;  when  this 
has  been  done  its  ])owers  and  existence  cease. 
The  committee  of  the  ichoic  is  the  entire  body 
sitting  in  a  deliberative  rather  than  a  legislative 
character — for  the  purpose,  that  is,  of  debating  ► 
and  consulting  upon  the  details  of  a  question 
rather  than  of  taking  legislative  action  upon  it. 
In  the  British  House  of  Commons  there  is  a 
regularly  chosen  chairman,  other  than  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  who  presides  over  all  com- 
mittees of  the  whole;  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress any  member  may  l>e  chosen  to  preside  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole.  A  joint  committee  is 
one  made  up  of  separate  committees  appointed 
by  two  bodies;  in  the  United  States,  owing  to 
the  dual  constitution  of  the  legislatures,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  appoint  such  joint  committees 
to  bring  the  two  bodies  to  a  mutual  understand- 
ing and  make  harmonious  action  possible. 

In  law,  a  committee  is  a  -tcrsnn  or  persons 
appointed  by  a  court  having  equity  or  probate 
jurisdiction  to  take  charge  of  the  person,  and 
manage  the  property  and  business  affairs,  of  an 
individual  who  is  legally  incompetent  by  reason 
of  lunacy,  idiocy,  or  habitual  drunkenness.  The 
duties  are  much  similar  to  those  of  a  guardian 
of  an  infant,  and  the  committee  is  under  the 
su*>ervision  and  control  of  the  court  appointing 
him.  He  must  tile  inventories  and  accounts, 
maintain  all  necessary  actions  in  behalf  of  his 
charge,  and  apply  the  income,  and  the  proceeds 
ot  the  property  itself  if  necessary,  to  the  support 
of  the  incompetent  and  his  family.  If  the 
incompetent  recovers,  he  may  apply  to  the 
court  to  have  the  committee  discharged  and 
resume  his  personal  freedom  and  the  control  of 
his  property.  The  power  of  the  committee 
ceases  at  the  death  of  the  incompetent,  and  his 
estate  is  administered  in  the  usual  manner.  See 
tic  a  Km  an  :  Lunatic;  Habitual  Drunkard; 
Idiot;  Incompetent. 

The  term  is  also  employed  to  designate  a 
person  or  persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
specified  matters  by  any  body  organized  for 
governmental  business  or  social  purposes,  and 
to  make  a  report  of  the  result  of  their  efforts 
to  the  appointing  power.  See  Legislature;  Par- 
liamentary Law. 

COMMITTEE,  The.  A  comedy,  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Howard,  published  in  K5U5.  but  played  for 
several  years  previously.  In  17!»7  Knight  brought 
out  an  adaptation  of  it  under  the  title  of  The 
11  one Ht  Thieves. 

COM  MODATTJM.    See  Bailment. 

COMMODE,  ko'mod'  (Fr..  Commodus).  A 
plav  bv  Thomas  Corneille.  plavcd  at  the  Louvre 
for  Louis  XIV.  in  1059. 

COMMO  DIA'NTJS.  A  Christian  Latin  poet, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century  a.d.  The  place 
of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  he  is  supposed 
to  have  lieen  of  African  extraction.  His  extant 
poems.  Instruct  ionet  per  Litteraa  \ersuum 
Prima.?  (in  acrostic  and  telestic  verse),  and  the 
Carmen  A pologrtieum,  both  of  which  are  aimed 
Sgainnt  the  heathen  and  the  Jews,  lack  poetic 
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lire,  and  present  few  attractions  as  literary  pro- 
ductions. Although  some  attempt  is  made  to 
imitate  the  general  rhythm  of  the  hexameter,  the 
rules  of  quantity  are  utterly  neglected,  and  the 
author  employs  a  peculiar  prosody,  based  partly 
on  accent  ami  partly  on  syllabic  quantity.  Con- 
sult the  edition  by  Dombart  (Vienna.  18SS).  and 
the  English  pro^e  translation  of  the  Instruc- 
tion,*, in  AnteXiccne  Father*  |  Buffalo,  1880- 
96). 

COMMODORE  (probably  from  Sp.  comenda- 
dor,  It.  com  mandator,  ,  OF.  commnnaUor,  Fr. 
,i,>ii  in, indeur,  commander).  Previous  to  1802 
the  courtesy  title  of  commodore  was  given  all 
captain*  in  tin*  Tinted  States  Navy  who  had 
commanded  a  squadron,  but  no  actual  rank 
higher  than  that  of  captain  existed.  In  July, 
18*2,  the  first  captains  to  hold  a  higher  office 
were  commissioned  u>  commodores.  In  1882  the 
number  of  commodores  on  the  active  list  was 
reduced  from  twenty  live  to  ten.  and  in  18!W  the 
grade  was  abolished  and  the  ten  commodores  on 
the  list  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
the  numbers  in  that  grade  being  increased  from 
six  to  eighteen.  In  the  British  Navy  captains 
having  certain  important  commands  arc  officially 
styled  commodores,  and  have  an  increase  of  pay 
w  h ih?  on  this  duty,  but  there  is  no  grade  of 
commodore  on  the  British  Navy  List.  See 
Admiral. 

COM'MODUS,  Ltcifs  Kurs  Aurelich.  A 
Roman  Kmperor  (  a.u.  180-102).  lie  was  born 
in  A.u.  101,  and  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  Circa t  pains  were  taken  with  his 
education.  But  the  solicitude  of  his  father  was 
all  to  no  purpose.  C'ommodus  waited  only  for 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  as  startling  and  de- 
testable a  mixture  of  sensuality,  cruelty,  and 
meanness  as  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Rome. 
When  he  was  summoned  to  the  throne  on  his 
father's  death  (March  17,  180),  he  plunged  into 
the  dim dpations  of  Rome.  At  that  period  he  was 
successfully  fighting  the  Marcomanni  and  other 
tribes  on  the  I'pper  Danulie,  but  he  hastily  con 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  barbarians,  and  reached 
the  capital  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn.  The 
cruelty  to  which  lie  was  always  prone  was  espe- 
cially  exhibited  after  a  eon-piracy  by  his  sister 
l.ucilla  against  his  life  had  been  discovered  in 
the  year  18:}.  Nearly  all  who  had  risen  to  honor 
•  luring  his  father's  lifetime  were  sacrificed  to 
sip|ica»e  his  jealousy  of  the  good  and  the  great, 
(iross  prodigality  also  marked  his  reign.  He  was 
|  roud  of  his  own  physical  strength,  and  exhibited 
it  ill  gladiatorial  combats.  For  each  of  these 
exhibitions,  he  charged  the  State  an  enormous 
num.  He  Used  also  to  sing,  dame,  play,  act  the 
buffoon,  the  peddler,  or  the  horse  dealer,  and 
engage  in  all  the  filthy  and  horrible  orgies  of 
Egyptian  sacrifn-e.  A  glutton,  a  debauchee,  who 
wallowed  in  the  ino-1  sen-mil  abominations,  he 
yet  demanded  to  1m-  worshiped  as  a  god,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Hercules  Ronianus.  Many 
plots  were  devised  ngninst  his  life,  and  at  last 
one  of  them  succeeded.  Tits  mistress.  Mareia.  in 
concert  With  the  prefect  Lsctus  and  the  Imperial 
chamberlain,  Eeleetua,  after  they  had  failed  in 
an  attempt  1<i  poison  him.  caused  him  to  be 
strangled  by  Narcissus,  n  famous  athlete.  The 
life  of  Commodus,  written  by  I.ampridius,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  so-called  Aii'rusta  fjistoria. 


COMMON  (OF.  comuit,  Fr.  com  mutt,  from 
Lat.  communis,  OImI.  comoiniM,  common).  In 
the  law  of  real  property,  the  right  of  one  person, 
in  common  with  others,  to  take  a  protit  from  the 
land  of  another.  The  person  over  whose  land 
the  right  is  exercised  may  be  a  private  owner 
or  the  State.  The  term  is  somewhat  loosely 
employed  as  the  equivalent  of  profit  a  prendre 
(q.v.)  ;  but  such  a  "profit'  may  lie  exclusive,  or 
'several,'  in  which  case  it  is  not  properly  char- 
acterized as  a  common.  Blackstone,  however, 
seems  to  use  the  term  in  this  sense,  and  he 
enumerates  four  specie*  of  commons,  viz.:  Com- 
ihoh  of  pasture,  or  the  right  of  feeding  one's 
beasts  on  another's  land;  common  of  piscary, 
or  a  liberty  of  ti.shing  in  another  man's  water; 
common  of  turbary,  a  liberty  of  digging  turf 
upon  another's  ground;  and  common  of  estovers, 
a  liberty  of  taking  necessary  wood,  for  the  use 
or  furniture  of  a  house  or  farm,  from  off  an- 
other's estate.  These  rights,  with  the  various 
other  profits  a  prendre,  will  lie  considered  under 
that  head.    See  Hereditament,  Incorporeal. 

The  term  is  often  used  to  denote  the  common 
use  of  a  piece  of  uninclosed  ground  possessed  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  hamlet.  The 
right  of  common  is  'disturbed,'  as  the  legal 
phrase  is,  when  one  who  is  not  possessed  of  the 
right  unlawfully  infringes  it,  or  when  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  right  exceeds  his  lawful  use.  or 
where  one  wrongfully  prevents  others  possessed 
of  the  common  right  from  exercising  it,  as  where 
he  incloses  the  land.  In  Great  Britain  the  right 
of  common  was  formerly  possessed  from  time 
immemorial  in  almost  every  village  with  regard 
to  certain  pieces  of  land  which  were  not  held  by 
any  owner  in  fee.  but  might  Ik*  fairly  considered 
to  belong  to  the  community  as  a  body.  Statutes, 
both  public  ami  private,  permitted  the  inclosing 
of  such  common  land  under  various  conditions, 
such  as  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  those  exer- 
cising the  right  of  common.  By  this  legislation, 
and  by  ads  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals, much  of  the  common  land  has  been  lost ; 
of  late  years  the  further  inclosure  of  common 
land  has  been  to  some  extent  guarded  against. 
In  the  United  States  the  most  frequent  use  of  the 
term  is  as  a  substantive  to  denote  a  piece  of 
ground  set  apart  for  public  uses,  such  as  o|>en- 
air  meetings,  reviews,  and  for  the  general  pleas 
are  of  the  people  at  large.  Sec  Property,  ami 
the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

COMMON,  DoL.  Subtle's  mistress,  in  Ben 
.Tonson's  Alchemist,  who  becomes  "Queen  of  the 
Fairies."  or  "a  most  rare  scholar,  gone  mad 
with  studying  Broughton's  works."  as  suits  the 
occasion  of  the  swindlers  or  the  demand-  of 
their  dupes. 

COMMON,  Tenancy  in.  The  most  usual 
form  of  joint  or  common  ownership  of  land* 
or  goods.  It  may  lie  constituted  of  two  or  any 
greater  number  of  persons,  who  may  have  equal 
or  unequal  shares,  and  whiw  titles  and  interests 
are  distinct  although  undivided  from  those  of 
their  colleagues.  Accordingly,  while  the  tenant 
in  common  cannot  claim  any  specific  portion  of 
the  properly  as  his  own.  he  may,  nevertheless, 
deal  freely  with  his  undivided  -hare,  alienating 
or  devising  it  at  his  pleasure,  or  he  may.  by 
appropriate  legal  action,  compel  the  partition  of 
the  property:  wh-renpon.  if  it  he  divisible  in 
fact,  his  share  will  Ik-  -et  off  to  him.  as  a  sepa- 
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rate  pan-el,  in  severalty.  If  it  be  not  physically 
severable — as  a  mansion  or  a  lion**' — the  courts 
will  direct  its  sale  and  the  distribution  of  the 
proceed*  among  the  several  owners  in  the  pro- 
portion of  tlieir  respective  interests.  If  the 
estate  of  a  tenant  in  common  be  of  an  inheritable 
nature — as  an  estate  in  foe  simple — it  will, 
upon  his  death,  descend,  like  his  other  real 
property,  to  his  heirs.  Jn  the  event  of  a  con- 
veyance or  descent  of  such  an  interest,  the  new 
holder  -imply  takes  the  place  of  his  grantor  or 
ancestor,  and  becomes  a  tenant  in  common  with 
the  surviving  co-tenants  of  the  latter. 

In  its  incidents,  the  tenancy  in  common  is  at 
the  present  time  not  distinguishable  from  the 
••state  which  arose  at  common  law  by  the  de- 
scent of  lands  to  two  or  more  heirs  who  were 
entitled  to  share  the  estate.  (See  Coi'ARi'ENARY. ) 
Indeed,  this  is  now  in  the  United  States  the  more 
usual  method  of  creating  a  tenancy  in  common. 
It  is,  however,  to  lie  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  other  forms  of  common  ownership,  ns  joint 
teuancy,  tenancy  by  entireties,  and  partnership, 
the  two  former  of  which  are  attended  by  the  inci- 
dent of  survivorship,  and  the  last  of  which  is 
affected  by  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  partner- 
ship relation. 

At  common  law,  upon  a  conveyance  of  lands  to 
two  or  more  pcr-ons  without  more  licing  said, 
they  took  the  profierty  as  joint  tenants,  and  not 
i.s  tenants  in  common.  This  presumption  has 
generally  been  reversed  by  statute  in  modem 
times,  and  now  such  a  grant  will  vest  the  prop- 
erty in  the  grantees  as  tenants  in  common, 
unless  the  deed  declares  that  they  are  to  take 
;is  joint  tenants.  See  Ownership ;  PROPERTY; 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

COMMON  ASSURANCE.  The  technical  de- 
scription of  the  ordinary  processes  for  conveying 
the  title  to  land.  The  term  assuranee  was  also 
employed,  without  the  qualifying  adjective,  in 
such  phrases  as  'a  covenant  to  make  further  as 
siirance*  (meaning  a  covenant  to  protect  the 
title  conveyed  by  making  or  procuring  the  mak- 
ing of  any  further  instrument  which  might  be 
necessary  for  that  puqioseh  but  the  instrument 
or  act  of  conveyance  itself  was  always  described 
as  a  common  a-surance.  Blackstone  defines  com- 
mon assurances  as  the  legal  evidences  of  the 
translation  or  transfer  of  real  property,  and 
comprehends  under  that  description  the  four  fol- 
lowing mode*  of  alienation:  (1)  By  matter  in 
;Kii*  or  by  deed ;  (2)  by  matter  of  record,  or  an 
assurance  transacted  in  the  King's  public  courts 
of  record :  r.U  by  special  custom  obtaining  in 
some  particular  places  and  relating  only  to  some 
particular  sjiocies  of  projverty;  (4)  by  devise. 

By  tuoltir  in  pais  is  meant  a  transaction  to  be 
evidenced  by  witnesses  before  n  jury,  and  it  has 
reference  to  the  old  common-law  method  of 
conveyance  by  feoffment,  or  livery  of  seizin.  The 
deed  referred  to  is  the  deed  of  grant,  which  has 
in  modern  times  come  to  supersede  most  of  the 
other  modes  of  transfer.  Alienation  by  matter 
of  record  includes  assurance  by  private  acts  of 
Parliament,  the  Kind's  grants,  ami  the  awkward 
processes  by  fictitious  suit,  known  as  common 
recovery  and  fine.  Tnder  alienation  by  special 
custom,  Blaek«tone  describes  only  the  peculiar 
mode  of  conveyance  'bv  surrender  and  admit- 
tance.' whereby  copyhold  lands  were  t  ransferrod. 
Devitt  was  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
which  it  now  Vars,  and  included  any  gift  of 
Vou.  V.— fl 


land,  present  or  future,  or  of  any  interest  in 
land,  by  last  will  and  testament. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  four  modes  of 
conveyance  comprehend  every  form  of  voluntary 
alienation  of  rati  property,  only  involuntary 
alienations,  as  by  forfeiture,  escheat,  bank 
ruptey.  eminent  domain,  and  the  like,  and  the 
transmission  of  lands  by  descent,  being  omitted 
from  the  category  of  common  assurances.  See 
Alienation  ;  Conveyance;  Title;  and  the 
names  of  the  various  common  assurances  re- 
ferred to  ahove.  Consult  the  Commentaries  of 
Blackstone,  Stephen,  and  Kent,  and  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  Conveyancing  and  Title. 

COMMON  BENCH.  The  earlier  name  of'the 
English  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  See  Common 
Pleas,  Colkt  ok. 

COMMON  CARRIERS.  See  Carriers,  Com- 
mon. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.  The  name  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  local  legislature  in  Am -rican  cities. 
Usually  a  legislative  Itody,  so  called,  consists  of 
only  one  chamber,  but  the  term  may  be  applied 
to  a  bicameral  ImnIv  as  well  as  to  one  chamber 
in  a  bicameral  assembly. 

COMMON  COUNTS.  In  law.  in  general, 
technical  forms  for  stating  a  cause  of  action, 
used  particularly  in  assumpsit  (q.v. ),  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  proof  which  might  vary 
from  the  particular  facts  and  circumstances  al- 
leged and  yet  justify  a  recovery.  Common  counts 
were  founded  on  an  express  or  implied  promise 
to  pay  money.  Those  in  most  general  use  were 
known  as  counts  for  'goods  sold  and  delivered': 
'work,  labor,  and  services';  •money  paid'; 
'money had  and  received';  'money  lent';  'account 
stated';  and  'use  and  occupation.'  Their  names 
are  somewhat  descriptive  of  their  purposes;  thus 
under  the  count,  'money  had  and  received.'  the 
plaintiff  could  prove  any  circumstances  under 
which  the  defendant  received  money  which,  in 
law,  he  ought  to  pay  or  return  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  money  may  have  been  obtained  by  fraud,  but 
a  fictitious  promise  to  pay  could  be  alleged,  the 
fraud  proved,  and  it.  was  held  the  law  implied  a 
promise  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 
The  common  counts  originated  in  England,  but 
were  abolished,  together  w  ith  all  ancient  forms  of 
action,  by  the  Judicature  Acts.  In  the  I'nited 
States  they  are  still  used  in  some  of  the  State- 
where  common  law  pleading  is  retained.  See 
Common  Forms;  Pleading. 

COMMONER.  In  England,  a  term  applied 
to  all  citizens  except  the  hereditary  nobility. 
.John  Hampden  was  called  the  "great  commoner.' 
and  the  title  was  also  given  to  the  cider  Pitt 
before  he  liecame  a  mcuilier  of  Parliament.  In 
Oxford  University,  students  of  the  second  class 
who  pay  board  are  called  commoners,  ranking 
between  gentlemen  commoners  and  bursars. 

COMMON  FORMS.  In  law,  the  form*  of 
personal  actions  in  common-law  pleading  (each 
action  having  a  general  form  id  declaration  or 
complaint!,  the  allegations  in  which  were  u-ually 
fictitious,  but  which  had  it  recognized  meaning 
and  which  would  he  mpportcd  by  a  certain  line 
of  proof.  Thus,  in  the  action  of  trover  ( Fr. 
traurcr,  to  find)  it  was  alleged  t lint  the  plaintiff 
lost  n  chattel  and  that  the  defendant  found  it. 
and  this  allegation  could  not  lie  traversed  or 
denied  by  the  plaintiff,  but  plaintiff  could  prove 
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any  facts  which  in  law  would  entitle  him  to  the 
chattel  and  disregard  the  fiction  of  finding. 
These  forms  of  pleading  originated  in  the  feudul 
]M>riod  in  Kngland,  and  they  arose  out  of  the 
practice  of  granting  a  writ  for  trying  the  justice 
of  some  complaint  for  the  redress  of  which  there 
was  no  other  provision  in  the  law.  The  follow- 
ing forms  of  action  were  in  general  use:  assump- 
sit, covenant,  debt,  detinue,  replevin,  trespass, 
trespass  on  the  case,  and  trover  (qq.V.).  Ihesc 
forms  were  generally  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  hut  the  Civil  Codes  of  many  States  have 
abolished  them.  They  have  also  Iteen  abolished 
in  Kngland  by  the  Judicature  Acts.  Sec  Com- 
mon Cor nt;  Pixaihno. 

COMMON  LAW.  The  great  body  of  English 
unwritten  law  (from  which  also  is,  in  the  main, 
derived  the  common  law  of  the  English  colonies 
and  of  the  United  States),  as  distinguished  from 
written  on  statutory  law,  from  the  Roman  civil 
law,  from  international  law,  and  from  the  sys- 
tems of  law  administered  by  courts  of  equity  and 
admiraltv  courts.  lilackstone  divides  the  civil 
law  of  England  into  the  lex  scripia,  or  statute 
law,  and  lex  won  xrriptn,  or  common  law,  and 
defines  the  latter  as  consisting  of  general  eus- 
-toms,  of  particular  customs  prevailing  in  certain 
districts,  and  of  certain  laws  used  in  particular 
courts.  Common  law  is  based  primarily  on  cus- 
toms grow  ing  out  of  the  united  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  mankind;  these  customs  in  time  be- 
come recognized  as  reasonable,  consistent,  and 
e.-tablished.  are  sanctioned  by  the  courts,  and  nre 
interpreted  and  made  binding  by  the  decisions 
of  the  final  courts  of  appeal.  While  Continental 
countries  generally  follow  the  carefully  classi- 
fied and  codified  system  of  the  Roman  civil  law, 
the  common  law  of  England  was  a  growth, 
gradual  and  in  its  origin  complex — derived  from 
the  customs  and  precedents  of  Anglo-Saxons,  of 

Normans,  of  the   il  England  which  followed 

the  Norman  rule,  and  including  also  some  prin- 
ciples and  practices  derived  through  one  of  these 
sources  from  the  Roman  law  itself.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  even  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  England  had  a  definitely  established, 
though,  of  course,  crude,  legal  system,  and  on 
that  system  much  of  the  common  law,  though 
perhaps  not  the  greater  part,  rests. 

From  its  nature,  the  common  law  cannot  be 
sought  in  any  one  book  or  digest  :  its  principles 
are  discussed  in  the  treatises  of  innumerable 
writers  of  text -books  and  commentaries,  and  in 
the  records  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Com- 
mentators cannot  make  law.  but  they  may  dis- 
cuss and  record  it.  The  real  oracle  of  the  com- 
mon law  is  the  judge,  who  considers  and  weighs 
precedents,  measures  them  by  the  standard  of 
reason  and  public  policy,  and  sets  finally  the  seal 
of  authority  upon  them  by  his  decision.  Croat 
importance,  therefore,  is  attached  to  precedent 
in  ascertaining  the  principles  of  the  common 
law;  it  was,  it  is  conceded,  because  too  much 
importance  was  attached  to  precedent  that,  side 
by  side  with  the  system  of  common  law.  grew 
up,  to  oorroet  and  supplement  it,  a  system  of 
equity  law.  (See  Eoj'tTY.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proa  test  jurists  of  the  English  l»onoh  have 
most  widely  recognised  the  fact  thai  precedent 
must  be  tempered  by  reason.  Lord  Mansfield, 
more  than  any  other  one  judge,  enlarged  in  this 
way  the  interpretation  ami  application  of  com- 
mon law  principles,  and  was  accused,  indeed,  of 


assuming  legislative  rather  than  judicial  powers. 
Hut  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  view,  car- 
ried out  with  unswerving  devotion  to  natural 
justice,  to  the  necessities  of  growing  and  chang- 
ing mercantile  and  legal  conditions,  and  to  the 
true  fundamental  principle  of  precedents,  did 
much  to  make  the  administration  of  law  in 
Kngland  pliable  and  efficient.  W  e  may  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  common  custom  liecame 
common  law  by  citing  the  recognition  by  courts 
of  the  already  long-established  principle  of  primo- 
geniture; of  the  similar  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  validity  of  a  deed  depends  on  its  being 
sealed  and  delivered;  of  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  wills  should  be  less  strictly  con- 
strued than  deeds;  of  the  sanctioning  the  al 
ready  existing  mercantile  custom  that  three  days 
of  grace  should  be  given  in  payment  of  notes  and 
bills.  In  all  these  cases  the  law  did  not  make 
the  custom  or  principle,  but  found  it  ready  made 
to  hand,  recognized  its  convenience  and  "useful- 
ness, and  sanctioned  it  by  judicial  authority. 

Though  based  so  firmly  on  custom  and  prece- 
dents, the  common  law  is  not  totally  inelastic. 
The  continual  growth  of  modern  civilization,  the 
progress  of  invention  and  manufactures,  and 
the  increased  complexity  of  business— all  have 
demanded  from  the  common  law  recognition  and 
an  adaptation  of  the  law  to  the  conditions  of 
the  time.  The  rule  generally  followed  as  to 
precedents  is  that  the  courts  will  always  "abide 
by  former  precedents  where  the  same  points 
come  again  into  litigation."  But  the  decision  of 
one  of  two  courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  does 
not  necessarily  bind  the  other,  nor  will  a  new 
decision  by  a  court  of  appeal  always  Ik-  support- 
ed by  that  very  court  in  subsequent  cases.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  often  precedents  almost 
equal  in  number  and  authority  may  be  quoted 
on  both  sides  of  a  given  question,  and  in  such  a 
case  the  power  and  authority  of  the  court  ap- 
pealed  to  are  called  upon  to  divide  as  i*  con- 
sonant with  justice  and  reason.  In  the  United 
States,  as  each  State  has  a  final  court  of  ap- 
peal, and  as  theoretically  they  are  of  equal  au- 
thority, such  a  contradiction  of  precedents  and 
decisions  is  frequent. 

The  United  States,  considered  as  one  body 
politic,  has  no  common  law;  Federal  courts, 
when  acting  as  common-law  courts,  follow  the 
common  law  as  it  stands  in  the  particular  State 
where  the  action  arises.  As  for  the  States  them- 
selves, the  common  law  of  England,  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  together  with  such 
of  its  statutes  as  reasonably  applied  to  the  Colo- 
nies. I>ecame  at  that  time  the  common  law  of 
the  States.  In  the  I'nited  States,  as  in  England, 
of  course,  the  body  of  the  common  law  has  devi  l 
oped  with  growing  industrial  conditions,  ami 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  l>oen  from  time  to  time 
restricted  by  statutes  of  the  States  or  of  the 
United  States.  What  we  have  said  in  regard 
to  the  common  law  of  the  States  has  one  excep- 
tion— Louisiana,  which,  when  ceded  to  this  coun- 
try, retained  in  the  main  the  system  of  Roman 
civil  law  already  existing.  The  common  law 
on  a  given  point  is  always  superseded  by  a  statute 
covering  that  point.  Thus,  in  the  United  State* 
the  order  of  authority  of  law  is:  The  Federal 
Constitution:  the  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress; 
the  Constitution  of  the  State;  the  statutes  of  the 
State:  and  finally  the  common  law.  When  a 
statute  is  rescinded,  the  common  law  on  that 
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point  again  becomes  of  force,  unless  there  be  an 
older  uurescinded  statute,  in  which  ease  that  re- 
vives. For  a  sketch  of  common-law  courts,  plead- 
ing, etc.,  see  Coirt;  Pleamno;  etc. 

BitiLloc.R.\rilY.  Consult:  The  commentaries 
of  HIackstone.  of  Kent,  of  Stephen  (  1 3th  ed., 
London.  1  S!>!» > .  of  Broom  (9th  ed..  London. 
189<i)  ;  Coke,  First  par/  of  the  Institutes  of  the 
Lairs  of  England:  or  a  Commentary  upon  Little- 
ton (any  edition)  :  Pollock  and  Maitland,  His- 
tory of  the  Lutes  of  England  ("id  ed.,  Boston, 
1899)  ;  Stephen.  History  of  the  Criminal  Law 
of  England  (London.  1883).  For  a  statement 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  common  law. 
consult:  Robinson.  Elementary  Laic  (Boston. 
1*82) ;  Minor,  Institutes  of  Common  and  Statute 
Law  (2d  ed.,  Richmond,  187H-79). 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK.  A  sort  of  scrap 
book  for  jotting  down  memoranda,  occasional 
thoughts,  or  ideas  for  subsequent  development. 
Southey.  Dickens,  and  Charles  Readc,  for  ex- 
ample." kept  commonplace-books  of  which  they 
made  much  use. 

COMMON  PLEA.  Any  civil  action  between 
individuals,  us  distinguished  from  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, or  other  cases  where  governmental  mat- 
ters are  involved.  Sec  Civil.  Action;  Criminal 
Action. 

COMMON  PLEAS,  Cot  rt  of.    One  of  the 

great  historic  tribunals  of  the  common  law  in 
Kngland.  It  was  instituted,  as  a  separate  juris- 
diction, in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  under  the 
name  of  the  Court  of  Common  Bench,  but  its 
real  origin  lies  further  back,  in  the  provision 
of  Magna  Charta  that  common  pleas  [com- 
munia  placita)  should  no  longer  follow  the 
King's  court  {curia  regis)  in  its  wanderings 
over  the  kingdom,  but  should  be  held  in  a  fixed 
place  (Magna  Charta.  1217.  s.  17).  The  rapid 
rise  in  power  and  influence  of  the  court  held  by 
the  King  in  person,  or  by  his  judges  who  at- 
tended him.  combined  with  the  necessity  of 
bringing  all  causes,  whether  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nature,  to  the  attention  of  a  constantly 
moving  court,  constituted,  for  private  suitors,  a 
grave  abuse.  This  was  remedied  by  definitely 
establishing  at  Westminster,  under  the  provision 
of  the  charter  above  referred  to,  a  sufficient  num- 
lier  of  justices  and  barons  of  the  King's  Court  to 
hear  the  private  causes  (common  pleas)  which 
c*>nld  not  conveniently  follow  the  royal  prog ■' 
resscs.  From  this  beginning  down  to  the  reform 
of  the  Knglish  judicature  in  1875.  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  as  it  was  com- 
monly called,  shared  with  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  the  greater  part  of  the  common-law  juris- 
diction <>f  Fnghind. 

As  distinguished  from  the  King's  Bench,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was,  as  its  title  would 
*cem  to  suggest,  the  popular  and  common  court 
of  the  kingdom,  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
.-ill  real  actions,  or  suits  relating  to  land,  and  in 
actions  l»et\veen  private  |>ersons  to  try  private 
rights;  while  the  King's  Bench  was.  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  limited  to  pleas  of  the  Crown,  i.e. 
public  causes,  and  appeal*  from  county  courts 
:ind  other  inferior  jurisdictions.  This  division  of 
business  threw  upon  the  Common  Bench  the 
great  mass  of  litigation,  so  that  Sir  Edward 
Coke  called  it  'the  lock  and  key  of  the  common 
law.'  and  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  dcscril>ed  it  as 
'the  common  shop  for  justice.'    The  court  was 


composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  as  many  com- 
mon (or  puisne)  justices  as  the  business  of  the 
court  required.  The  number  of  these  varied  at 
different  periods  from  four  to  eight.  It  waa 
abolished  by  the  Judicature  Acts,  i873-7.r>.  See 
CtRi.v  Bkc'jis;  Coirt:  Kxciikqikh;  Kino's 
ItETCH.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  Knglish 
csnirt.s  of  justice  are  concisely  and  accurately  de- 
scrilted  by  Inderwick,  The  King's  I'cace:  A  His- 
torical  Sketch  of  English  Iaiw  Courts  (lxmdon 
and  New  York,  1895)'. 

COMMON  PRAYER-BOOK.  See  PRAYER- 
Book. 

COMMON  RECOVERY.  At  common  law, 
it  mode  of  alienation,  or  process  for  conveying 
landi  through  the  medium  of  u  fictitious  suit  in 
the  su|>erior  courts  of  law.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  tradition,  to  which  Bluckstone  has 
given  the  weight  of  his  authority,  that  this 
method  of  conveyance  was  "invented  by  the  eccle- 
siastics to  elude  the  statutes  of  mortmain."  Be- 
ing incapable  of  taking  land  by  feoffment  or 
deed,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
bringing  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  land  of  a 
collusive  donor,  alleging  that  the  title  was  in 
them,  and  if  he.  thereupon,  made  default,  the 
judgment  of  the  court  in  their  favor  operated  to 
vest  the  title  conclusively  in  them.  In  form  it 
was  a  judicial  determination  that  they  were  the 
owners  of  the  land  as  against  the  defendant.  In 
effect  it  was  a  device  for  enabling  the  defendant 
to  transfer  his  interest  in  the  land  to  them. 
Blackstone  says,  further,  that  after  the  inven- 
tion of  common  recoveries  they  "were  encour- 
aged by  the  finesse  of  the  courts  of  law  in  12 
Kdward  IV.  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  fet- 
tered inheritance-,  and  bar  not  only  estates  tail, 
but  also  all  remainders  and  reversions  expectant, 
thereon."  This  refers  to  the  famous  struggle 
between  the  great  landowners,  seeking  to  tie  up 
their  e>tates  in  their  families  by  entailing  them 
on  their  issue  and  making  them  inalienable,  and 
the  lawyers  and  law  courts,  who  aimed,  in  the 
interests  of  public  policy,  to  defeat  the  attempt. 
The  statute  he  Donis  Conditionalihus  (known 
also  as  the  Statute  of  Westminster  II. I,  enacted 
by  Parliament  in  13  Kdward  I.  (1285),  provided 
that  lands  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
ImxIv.  known  as  conditional  gifts,  should  not  1h» 
alienable  so  as  to  defeat  the  inheritance  of  the 
issue  (herein  nor  so  as  to  cut  off  the  interests  of 
(hose  to  whom  the  estate  was  to  go  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  such  issue. 

Several  devices  were  tried  to  avoid  the  statute 
and  break  entails,  but  none  of  them  was  entirely 
successful  until  the  year  mentioned  by  Black- 
stone.  12  Kdward  IV.  (  1473),  when,"  in  the 
famous  'Taltarum's  Case.'  a  common  recovery 
was  employed  for  the  purpose.  This  proved  to 
he  entirely  successful  in  barring  the  claims  of 
the  heir  upon  whom  the  lands  were  entailed,  and. 
by  a  subsequent  development  of  the  action,  all 
remainders  and  reversions  dependent  upon  the 
fee  tail  were  also  cut  off. 

The  process  was  too  difficult  and  technical  to 
1m<  set  forth  at  length  here,  but  it  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  collusive  and  fictitious  suit,  insti- 
tuted by  the  person  to  whom  the  fee  was  to  be 
conveyed  (called  the  demandant)  against  the 
one  who  desired  to  bar  the  entail  and  convey  the 
lund  (known  as  the  tenant),  by  suin»  out  a  writ 
called  a  prircipc  quod  reddat,  in  which  the  dc- 
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mandnnt  alleged  that  the  tenant  had  no  legal 
title  tu  the  land  and  that  he,  the  demandant,  hud 
Inen  turned  out  of  it.  The  tenant  defended  the 
suit,  but  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings— which  were  in  part  conducted  in  open 
court — disappeared  and  had  judgment  rendered 
against  him  by  default,  and  the  lands  were  thus 
•recovered'  by  the  demandant.  This  recovery, 
being  a  supposed  adjudication  of  the  rights  of 
the  parties,  bound  all  persons  and  vested  a  free 
and  absolute  fee  simple  in  the  reeovcror.  The 
process  was  known  as  'sutlering  a  common  recov- 
ery.' A  similar  but  less  difficult  and  somewhat 
less  efficacious  proceeding  was  known  as  'levying 
a  fine.'  The  fine  was  by  statute,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  substituted  for  the  more  cumhrous 
and  expensive  common  recovery  as  n  means  of 
barring  entails,  and  both  have  now  been  super- 
seded by  simpler  ami  more  modern  conveyances. 
Recoveries  were  occasionally  employed  in  the 
early  history  of  some  of  the'  United  States,  but 
are  now  everywhere  obsolete,  and  in  some  States 
expressly  nbolished  by  statute.  Sec  Fine  ; 
Common  Anscranck;  Conveyance;  Title.  The 
common  recovery  is  fully  described  by  Black- 
stone,  Commentaries  on  'the  Lairs  of  England, 
bk.  ii..  chap.  21.  See  also  Pigot.  Treatise  of 
Common  Iteeoreries,  Their  Xatare  and  I'sc  (Dub- 
lin. 1795);  Digby,  An  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Lair  of  Real  Property  (5th  ed.,  Ox- 
ford, Eng..  1!>(>0)  ;  I.eake.  Elementary  Digest  of 
the  Lair  of  Property  in  Land  (London,  1874). 

COMMONS.  A  name  given  to  meals  provided 
in  Knglish  colleges  and  inns  of  court  for  their 
members.  It  is  used  occasionally  in  the  United 
States  for  the  college  dining-room  when  that  is 
under  college  control. 

COMMONS,  IIocse  ok.    See  Parliament. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS.  Since  instruction  has. 
at  least  in  modern  times,  been  provided  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  the  term  common 
schools  implies  that  the  schools  arc  fur  the 
masses  of  the  people,  or.  where  class  distinctions 
are  drawn,  for  the  common  people.  The  term,  as 
used  in  the  United  States,  implies,  ns  well,  that 
such  schools  arc  supported  and  controlled  by  the 
people  and  charge  no  tuition.  The  latter  charac- 
teristic is  now  true  for  the  most  part  of  the 
common  schools  of  Europe.  The  details  of  all 
such  systems  of  schools  are  given  in  the  article 
on  National  Eihtation,  Systems  ok. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  modern  history 
no  |K'ople  ever  contemplated  the  education  of 
the  masses,  though  with  mo-t  ancient  peoples,  as 
well  as  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  there  were  schools  that  provided  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  for  a  limited  class.  With 
the  Greeks  ami  Romans'  this  class  was  not  a 
-jM-cial  educational  class,  the  priesthood,  as  with 
most  other  ancient  people*,  but  included  all  those 
entitled  to  full  citizenship.  At  Athens  the  ele- 
mentary schools  were  private,  and  taught  gym 
nasties' and  mu«ic.  the  latter  including  reading 
and  writing.  At  Rome  the  elementary  schools 
were  introduced  at  a  much  later  date  than  at 
Athens,  were  also  private,  and  gave  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  calculation.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  Mtch  educational  efforts  as  were 
made  were  wholly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church.  Schools  were  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  Church,  chiefly  by  monastic  orders 
(see  Monastic  ism  ) .  until  the  Renaissance  of  the 


twelfth  century.    After  that  time  we  find  schools 
frequently  controlled  by  the  secular  clergy.  The 
media-val"  schools  were  either  singing  or  gram 
mar  schools.    The  former  were  the  elementary 
schools,  and  were  designed  primarily  for  training 
boys  to  assist  in  the  Church  service.    A  rudi 
mentary  knowledge  of  reading,  and  perhaps  of 
writing.  Latin,  as  well  as  instruction  in  sing 
ing,  was  given.   Such  school*  were  very  numer- 
ous lief  on?  the  Reformation,  and  offered  an  op- 
portunity for  an  elementary  education  in  almost 
every  community,  though  tiiere  was  no  thought 
of  educating  all*  the  boy*  alone. 

To  the  Reformation,  however,  i*  due  the  com- 
mon school,  based  upon  the  idea  that  education 
is  essential  for  all.  (See  Km  cation.)  Hut  not 
Until  much  later  were  these  schools  secularized, 
and  attendance  made  compulsory.  This  was  first 
accomplished  on  a  large  scale  by  Prussia  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  France 
the  system  of  public  elementary  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  State  ha*  been  developed  since 
1833.  In  Scotland  common  schools  have  existed 
very  generally  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  though  it  was  not  until  1872  that 
these  were  piaced  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  State  and  attendance  made  compulsory.  Eng- 
lish common  schools  on  any  extensive  scale  date 
from  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
only  since  1870  has  '.here  been  any  concerted 
governmental  effort  toward  building  up  a  com- 
mon school  system. 

In  the  I  'nited  States  common  school*  were  early 
established  in  most  of  the  Colonics.  Often  these' 
were  private  school*  taught  by  some  woman  as  a 
means  of  support.  They  were  consequently  called, 
as  in  England,  dame  schools,  or  sometimes,  from 
the  place  where  held,  kitchen  schools.  The  early 
colonists,  however,  gave  greater  attention  to  the 
founding  of  secondary  or  grammar  schools  as  be- 
ing of  more  immediate  iiiijxirtanee  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  ministry,  this  forming  the  chief  motive  to 
an  education  with  them.  In  M143  Massachusetts 
required  that  every  township  containing  fifty 
families  should  have  a  school  for  all  the  children, 
the  tuition  to  be  paid  either  by  their  parents  or 
by  general  provision.  While  in  New  England 
such  common  schools  became  free  in  the  sense 
of  charging  no  tuition  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  most  of  the  United 
States  the  free  common  school  is  a  development 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
During  and  since  that  time  the  system  of  free 
common  schools  has  been  systematically  extended 
throughout  all  the  State-,  and  Territories,  and  the 
course  of  instruc  t  ion  has  lieen  greatly  enlarged. 
As  each  State  has  control  of  its  own  schools, 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  details  of  their 
management,  but  the  follow  ing  leading  principles 
are  the  same  in  all:  (1)  A  system  of  graded 
school*,  embracing  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
school*:  (•„')  State-  superintendents,  who  deter 
mine  by  examination*  the  qualiticat ions  of  the 
teacher's  and  watch  over  the  efficiency  of  the  in 
struction  given:  CD  uniformity  of  text-books: 
(4)  public  examinations;  (,V|  school  librarie* 
and  illu*trative  apparatus,  and  in  many  ease* 
text  books  supplied  at  public  expense;  (ID  im- 
proved const  nu  t  ion  and  furnishing  of  school 
houses;  (7)  access  to  the  school  for  all  children 
of  suitable  age:  (8)  normal  schools  for  the  train 
ing  of  teachers.  Some  of  the  States  have 
fund*  to  aid  them  in  supporting  their  schools. 
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In  the  West  those  funds  are  generally  large, 
arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by 
the  General  Government,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, by  the  State.  Sueh  grunts  by 
the  L  III  ted  States  for  school  purposes  ainnunt 
to  $1)8,000.000  aeres,  valued  at  more  than  $08.- 
000,000.  Ik-fore  the  Civil  War  there  was  no 
general  and  Well-ordered  system  of  eommon 
schools  in  the  Southern  States.  Hut  in  their 
new  constitutions  they  have  made  provision  for 
them,  and  are  now  pressing  forward  the  work. 
In  I H(J7  a  National  Bureau  of  Kdueatiou  (see 
Kdication,  Commis.sio.nK8  ok)  was  established 
by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sta- 
tistics and  diffusing  information  on  the  whole 
subject,  so  as  to  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  adoption  and  rapport  of  the  best 
school  systems,  and  to  advance  in  other  ways  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  land. 

While  the  Massachusetts  school  law  of  1040 
had  a  compulsory  feature,  no  effective  system  of 
compulsory  education  was  ever  adopted  in  the 
Inited  States  ln-fore  the  reform  in  Massachu- 
setts that  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  Horace 
Mann  (q.v.).  At  present  (1002).  thirty  States, 
one  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
laws  making  education  compulsory,  either  at  a 
public  or  an  approved  private  school.  In  1800- 
1900  there  were  1 5,34 1 . 220  children  enrolled  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  I  nited  States,  out  of 
a  total  of  17,544.888  enrolled  in  all  the  schools. 
The  enrollment  in  the  common  schools  is  about 
t>!»  out  of  every  hundred  children  of  school  age. 
The  average  length  of  the  period  of  attendance 
vas  :>s  days  out  of  a  total  length  of  144.fi  days 
for  the  school  term.  Then'  were  more  than  421,- 
i*W  teachers  engaged  in  the  common  schools, 
and  the  total  expense  of  such  schools  was  $213,- 
000,000.  S-e  KorcATioN;  National  Educa- 
tion. Systems  ok. 

COMMON  SCOLD.  One  who,  bv  the  prac- 
tice of  habitual  scolding,  disturbs  the  peace  of 
the  neighborhood.  Scolding,  in  it.self.  is  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  law,  and.  so  long  as  it  is  confined 
to  the  domestic  hearth,  it  is  damnum  absque 
injuria,  no  matter  how  persistent  and  violent  it 
may  to.  It  is  only  when  the  practice  is  indulged 
in  public  and  with  such  frequency  and  under 
such  circumstances  ns  to  threaten  a  breach  of  the 
peace  that  it  becomes  a  public  nuisance  nnd 
puni-hable  as  such.  The  common  law  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  offense  nnd  resorted  to  various 
devices,  mostly  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  for  the 
punishment  of  those  convicted  of  it.  Aiming 
thi-e  punishments  were  the  stocks  (q.v.).  the 
'lucking  stool  (q.v.).  and  the  branks  (q.v. ).  the 
l««t  named  being,  during  the  period  of  its  appli- 
r;Ui..n.  the  most  efficacious.  The  practice  of 
punishing  common  scolds  survives,  sporadically, 
in  the  I  nited  States,  in  some  of  which  it  is 
recognized  in  the  penal  statutes,  but  the  punish- 
ment has  been  mitigated  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
the  title  Criminal  Law. 

COMMON  SENSATION,  or  Common  Feel- 
i^o.  ,\  collective  name  for  the  sensations  which 
make  up  our  general  sense  of  bodily  health  or 
ill  health,  well  being  or  ill-being.  It  inc  ludes 
r  the  diffused  sensations  of  the  tactual  sense: 
Mllldoering.  shivering,  tingling,  tickling,  creep- 
ing, goose  flesh,  pricking,  pins  and  needles;  sen- 
s.»ti«.ns  which  can.  in  many  cases,  he  set  up  as 
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concomitant  sensations  to  squeaking  or  sawing 
noises  and  the  like.  (See  references  under  An- 
tipathy.) It  includes,  further,  dizziness  (see 
Static  Sense)  :  the  sensations  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion and  fatigue:  and  the  muscular  and  or- 
ganic pains.  Indeed,  on  the  theory  that  pain  is 
aroused  by  over  intensive  stimulation  of  any 
and  every  sense-organ  (Wundt,  Phyn.  Psyvh., 
1803),  pain  would  to.  literally,  a  sensation 
'common'  to  the  whole  sensitive  organism. 
Sometimes  the  two  sensations  of  teinjierature 
(q.v.)  are  called  common  or  general  sensations; 
and  the  alimentary  sensations  of  hunger,  thirst, 
and  nausea,  as  well  as'the  respiratory  sensations 
of  stuffiness,  of  a  'bracing'  air.  etc..  are  also  cov- 
ered by  the  term.  It  is  clear  that  the  phrases 
'common  sensation,'  'common  feeling,'  'general 
sense,'  In-long  to  a  psychology  that  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  analyzing  the  more  massive  com- 
plexes of  organic  sensations,  and  in  referring 
them  to  «q>ecitic  organs  within  the  body.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  reason 
for  their  retention.  Consult:  Kuelpe,  Outlines 
of  Psychology  (London.  1805>;  Titchener. 
(hitlim  of  Psychology  (New  York,  1809).  See 
(Yta.neoi  s  Sensation. 

COMMON  SENSE.  A  pamphlet  by  Thomas 
Paine,  published  in  Philadelphia,  1770,  advocat- 
ing the  separation  of  the  United  States  from 
Kngland.  It  was  thought  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance at  the  time  to  receive  public  notice  from 
General  Washington. 

COMMON  SENSE,  The  Philosophy  ok. 
There  are  certain  beliefs  that  have  been  supposed 
to  to  current  among  men  in  all  ages.  Of  these, 
a  striking  illustration  is  the  belief  in  an  exter- 
nal, material  world.  indej>endent  of  any  mind  to 
perceive  it.  Other  such  beliefs  are  those  in  the 
validity  of  the  laws  of  identity,  contradiction, 
and  tlie  excluded  middle,  in  the  trath  of  the 
axioms  of  mathematics,  in  the  universality  of 
causality,  and  in  the  eternal  obligation  of  moral- 
ity. The  philosophical  acceptance  of  these  be- 
liefs as  self-evident  ami  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism  is  called  common-sense  philosophy. 
(See  also  Doom  \tism.)  Thomas  Heid  (q.v!) 
was  the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  common 
sense  as  the  final  court  of  appeal  on  all  matters 
philosophical,  and  he  has  been  generally  followed 
more  or  less  closely  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
Scottish  School — lames  Beattie,  Dugald  Stew- 
art. Sir  William  Hamilton.  Henry  Caldcrwood. 
and  .lames  McCosh.  The  untenahility  of  this 
position  is  realized  as  soon  as  it  is  re<-ognized 
that  common  opinion  has  often  been  shown  to  to 
mistaken.  Nor  will  an  appeal  to  'an  immediate 
deliverance  of  consciousness*  do  as  a  substitute 
for  common  sense,  for  an  hallucination  is  ns 
immediate  a  deliverance  of  consciousness  as  an 
ordinary  perception  is.  Criticism  is  necessary 
for  establishing  the  validity  of  every  belief.  (See 
Knowleih.e.  Tiiloky  of)."  Consult:  Seth,  Scot- 
tish Philosophy  (Kdinhurgh  and  London.  1800): 
McCosh.  Scottish  Philosophy  from  Hutchcson  tn 
Hamilton  (London  and  New  Yorkj  1875)  :  Sidg- 
wick.  "'Die  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense."  in 
ttind,  N.  S..  vol.  iv.  (London.  1805). 

COMMON  TIME.    See  Time. 

COMMONWEALTH     OF  AUSTRALIA. 

See  Australian  Federation. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND.  The 

official  designation  of  the  Government  of  Eng- 
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land  from  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy.  Febru- 
ary, 10-19,  until  the  establishment  of  Cromwell's 
Protectorate,  December,  1053.  The  title  is  gen- 
era 11  v  applied  to  the  whole  period  dating  from 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  January  30,  1049,  to  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  May  29,  1600.  See 
Cromwell,  Oliver. 

COMMUNE'  (Fr.,  district,  from  ML.  com- 
muna,  communia,  district,  from  Lat.  communis, 
common).  The  smallest  administrative  division 
of  France,  and  the  unit  of  local  self-government. 
The  commune  is  a  legal  body,  and  can  huy  and 
sell  property,  contract  debts,  and  appear  in  the 
courts.  The  chief  magistrate  is  the  main- 
(mayor),  who  is  assisted  by  one  or  more  depu- 
ties and  a  deliberative  assembly,  called  the  con- 
Hc.il  municipal.  The  moire  unites  in  himself  two 
general  classes  of  functions  resulting  from  the 
twofold  nature  of  the  commune.  As  the  agent  of 
the  National  Government  he  is  charged  with  the 
local  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  laws  and 
decrees;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  municipality, 
he  has  to  attend  to  the  police,  the  revenue,  and 
the  puhlie  works  of  the  commune,  and  in  general 
to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  corporation. 
In  communes  which  rank  as  the  administrative 
centres  of  a  department,  arrondissement.  or  can- 
ton, or  which  have  a  population  of  more  than 
3000.  the  moire  is  nominated  by  the  Central 
Government  ;  elsewhere  the  appointment  is  made 
by  the  prefect  of  the  department.  The  councilors 
are  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  communal  electors, 
and  hold  ofiice  for  five  years. 

COMMUNE.  A  term  applied  in  feudal  times 
to  a  body  of  burghers  holding  a  charter  granting 
them  certain  privileges  of  self-government. 
These  communes  were  found  in  France,  England, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere.  On  the  character  of  these 
mediu-val  communes,  consult  Stubbs,  Constitu- 
tional History  of  Enqland,  chap.  xi. 

Commi  xk  of  Paris  (1702).  The  revolution- 
ary municipal  government  established  in  Paris 
in  August,  1702.  It  acquired  immediate  ascend- 
ency in  the.  Assembly,  through  the  personal  pres- 
sure its  leaders  could  bring  to  bear,  and  as  its 
power  increased  it  became  more  and  more  the 
instrument  of  the  violent  element  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ami  dictated  the  policy  of  France.  Its  his- 
tory became  the  history  of  the  Revolution  itself. 
On  this  commune,  consult  Morse-Stephens.  His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,  vol.  ii. 

Com  mi  ne  ok  Paris  (1871).  This  is  com- 
monly referred  to  when  the  term  is  used  without 
qualification.  It  was  the  insurrectionary  body, 
or  organized  mob,  which  was  in  possession  and 
control  of  Paris  from  March  18  to  May  27.  The 
German  army  of  occupation  left  Paris  March  3, 
and  almost  immediately  signs  of  revolt  appeared. 
On  the  18th  the  Reds,  as  the  Communists  were 
called,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Interna- 
tionale fq.v.) .  rose  against  the  French  regular 
troops,  ami  supported  by  the  National  Guard, 
took  possession  of  the  city.  Generals  Leeomte 
and  ClAment  Thomas  were  shot.  Communal  elec- 
tions were  held  and  the  authority  of  the  National 
Assemhlv.  which  was  sitting  at  Versailles,  was 
declared  null.  Peace  negotiations  with  Germany 
were  held  in  abeyance  until  the  new  National 
Government  could  establish  its  authority  in 
Franco,  and  it  was  intimated  that  Germany 
might  find  it.  necessary  to  reoecupy  the  aban- 
doned fortresses.     Large  bodies  of  the  French 


prisoners  held  by  Germany  were  released  to  rein- 
force the  army  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
lor  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  The 
army  was  thus  raised  to  150,000  men,  and  on 
April  ti  active  oj>erations  were  begun  by  the 
•jovernment  forces,  under  Mnrshal  MacMahon, 
for  the  capture  of  Paris.  The  military  adminis- 
tration of  the  Commune  was  notoriously  incom- 
]>eteut,  and  insubordination  and  debauchery 
rendered  the  forces  inellicient.  but  the  available 
number  of  the  National  Guard  approximated 
100,000.  and  they  were  well  armed  and  pos- 
sessed strong  fortifications,  the  reduction  of 
which  was  not  a  light  task.  The  siege  of  the 
city  was  pushed  with  energy,  for  the  credit  of 
the  new  Republican  Government  of  France  l>efore 
the  world  hung  upon  its  ability  to  maintain  its 
authority,  llefore  the  middle  of  May  it  became 
evident  that  the  Commune  could  not  hold  out 
much  longer,  and  its  followers  began  to  resort  to 
acts  of  vandalism.  The  residence  and  library  of 
Thiers  were  destroyed.  May  10;  the  Yendome 
Column  was  pulled  down.  May  10.  The  Govern- 
ment forces  |H*net rated  the  defenses  of  the  city 
on  May  21.  obtaining  possession  of  Montmartre 
on  May  23,  and  now  was  enacted  that  saturnalia 
of  violence  and  crime  which  has  made  the  name 
of  the  Commune  infamous.  On  May  24  the  Com- 
munists set  tire  to  the  public  buildings,  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  being  destroyed.  On  the 
same  day  a  large  number  of  hostages,  including 
M.  Darboy.  Archbishop  of  Paris,  were  massacred. 
On  May  27  the  last  hand-to-hand  struggle,  with- 
out quarter,  was  fought  in  the  Cemetery  of  Pere- 
la-Chaise.  On  the  following  day  all  resistance 
came  to  an  end.  and  the  reign  of  the  Commune 
was  closed.  Many  of  its  leaders  were  put  to  death, 
others  were  punished  with  banishment  or  impris- 
onment. Most  of  the  banished  were  pardoned  in 
1880.  The  Communal  Council,  the  ptverning 
body  of  the  Commune,  was  organized  in  ten  com- 
mittees, of  which  that  for  finance  was  the  most 
etlicient.  At  the  head  was  a  general  executive  com- 
mittee, the  authority  of  which  was  never  great.  It 
was  displaced  by  a  committee  of  public  safety, 
which  was  expected  to  exercise  dictatorial  power, 
like  its  Revolutionary  prototype;  but  this.  too. 
proved  a  failure.  The  Commune  was  essentially 
lawless.  Many  of  those  who  initiated  the  move- 
ment were  honest  theorists  and  enthusiasts  but 
the  forces  they  called  into  action  were  entirely  be- 
yond their  control.  There  is  no  scientific  history 
of  the  Commune.  The  principal  work  is  du  Camp. 
J.rs  convulsions  de  Paris  (  I  vols..  Paris.  1878-79). 
conservative.  Of  Communist  sympathies  are  Ar- 
nould,  Histoirc  populaire  et  pnrlemrntairc  de  hi 
Commune  dc  Paris  (3  vols..  Prussels,  18781.  and 
T.issagaray.  Histoirc  de  In  Commune  (last  edi- 
tion. Paris.  1800)  :  there  is  an  English  transla- 
tion by  Aveling  of  an  earlier  edition  (1880). 
Consult  also  Washburne.  Recollections  of  a  Min- 
ister to  France  (2  vols..  New  York.  1887)  ; 
Simon.  The  Government  of  M.  Thiers  (2  vols.. 
New  York.  1878)  :  Fetridge.  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Paris  Commune  of  1S71  (New  York,  1871)  ; 
March.  History  of  the  Commune  of  lX~tt  (Lon- 
don, 1890).  S>e  France;  Franco  -  Pri  ssian 
War. 

COMMUNICATIO  IDIOM'ATUM  (Lat.. 
communication  of  peculiar  properties).  .\  term 
of  nneient.  and  more  particularly  of  Lutheran 
Christoloirv.  denoting  that  each  of  the  two  na- 
tures of  Christ,  divine  and  human,  imparts  its 
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peculiar  properties  to  the  other,  so  that  they 
heroine  similar,  each  having  as  a  derived  prop- 
erty what  the  other  has  as  original.  Consult 
Thomasius,  Die  i'brisllichc  l>o<)mcnijcschichlc, 
ii.  (Frlangcn,  1874-76).    See  Ciiristolooy. 

COMMUNION  (Lat.  eommunio,  participa- 
tion, from  communis,  common).  In  ecclesiasti- 
cal language,  that  relation,  involving  mutual 
claims  and  duties,  in  which  those  stand  who  arc 
united  hy  uniformity  of  belief  in  one  religious 
IkkJv  or  church.  To"  exclude  from  this  relation 
and  its  involved  right-  is  to  cxrommttnicatc. 
The  most  visible  symltol  of  this  relation  being 
the  partaking  together  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that 
rite  is  often  called  the  Communion.  See  Lord's 
Sums;  and,  for  communion  table,  Altar. 

COMMUNION  IN  BOTH  KINDS.  A  term 
of  theology,  implying  that,  in  the  celebration  of 
Hie  Lord's' Supper,  communicants  partake  of  both 
the  bread  and  the  wine.  It  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  in  the  Primitive  Church  both 
the  bread  and  the  cup  were  distributed  to 
all  who  communed.  Sects  which,  like  the  Mani- 
cbwana,  discarded  the  wine,  were  condemned  as 
irre^nilnr.  Karlv  po|>es  commanded  the  use  of 
both  kinds  (e.g.'Celasius  I..  492-496).  As,  how- 
ever, there  was  frequent  occasion  to  cany  the 
consecrated* elements  from  the  church  to  sick 
persons  at.  their  homes,  it  became  customary,  for 
convenience,  to  dip  the  bread  in  the  wine,  admin- 
istering, in  this  way.  both  in  one.  At  length  it 
was  thought  more  convenient  to  omit  the  wine. 
In  the  thirteenth  century.  Robert  Pullcyn,  of 
Oxford,  approved  the  custom  of  giving  to  the 
laity  the  bread  only,  in  order,  as  was  said,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  spilling  the  wine.  This  view 
was  adopted  by  the  scholastic  theologians,  who 
taught  that  (iirist  was  wholly  present  in  the 
sacrament  under  either  form,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, one  form  was  sufficient  for  a  valid  ob- 
servance of  it.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  lionaven- 
tura.  especially,  advocated  the  administration  of 
the  communion  under  one  form  only.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
developed,  it*  became  the  practice  of  the  Church 
to  withhold  the  cup  from  the  laity.  Against  this 
the  Reformers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  Wal- 
denses,  and  especially  the  Hussite  sect  of  Ca- 
lixtines  ( I'traquists) ,  protested.  The  Protestant 
churches,  also,,  were  united  in  regarding  the 
communion  in  both  kinds  ns  essential  to  the 
right  observance  of  the  ordinance.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  con- 
firmed and  made  binding  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  1503.  It  is  defended  on  the  ground 
that  the  cup  is  not  necessary  to  the  coin 
pleteness  of  the  saernment.  Since  the  whole 
Christ,  as  to  His  body,  soul,  and  divinity,  is  not 
only  in  each  species,  but  in  every  particle  of 
Imth.  he  who  receives  the  consecrated  bread  re- 
reives  the  whole  Christ.  Hut  while  this  law  is 
uniformly  enforced  in  the  Western  Roman  Cat  ho 
lie  Church,  those  portions  of  the  Kastern  churches 
that  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
are  allowed  to  retain  both  forms;  and  the  same 
toleration  has  been  offered  to  Protestants  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  return  into  the  unity 
of  the  Church  under  the  Roman  See.  See  Lord's 
Sitter. 

COMMUNISM  ( Fr.  communismr,  from  com- 
mun,  joint,  common,  from  Lat.  communis,  com- 
mon).    A  system  of  society  in  which  private 


property  is  abolished  and  all  goods  are  held  in 
common,  the  needs  of  each  individual  being 
supplied  from  public  sources.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  no  clear  distinction  is  made  between  com- 
munism anil  socialism.  The  socialists  are  carry- 
ing on  a  political  agitation  which  may  or  may 
not  lead  to  communism.  Communists  usually  in 
theory,  always  in  practice,  have  withdrawn  from 
the  general  life  into  separate  communities  and 
then  followed  their  plans.  It  is  probably  correct 
to  say  that  communism  is  the  radical  wing  of 
socialism.  Communism  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  so-called  French  Communists  of  1871. 
who  were  seeking  political  changes  in  the  com- 

u<  iinee, 

A  grcnt  deal  of  unwarranted  reproach  has  been 
put  upon  communism  either  through  ignorance 
or  because  of  vagaries  attached  to  many  plans 
for  its  realization.  It  is  really  a  react  ion  against 
the  evils  which  have,  hitherto,  at  least,  always 
accompanied  private  property.  In  reality,  too, 
it  is  older  than  the  present  system.  All  histor- 
ical nations,  so  far  as  known,  at  one  time  held 
their  land  in  common,  the  individual  having 
only  tUe  use  of  a  portion  of  it  for  a  certain 
period.  A  survival  still  exists  in  the  Russian 
Mir.  Cultivated  land  seems  first  to  have  be- 
come private  property,  the  meadows  and  forests 
remaining  common. 

In  ancient  Greece  the  evils  of  private  property 
called  forth  many  suggestions  of  another  system. 
These  were  ridiculed  in  the  popular  comedies  of 
the  day.  The  most  famous  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tems is  that  made  hy  Plato,  in  the  Republic. 
Private  property  and  private  families  are  the 
chief  influences  tending  to  exalt  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  over  that  of  the  State.  Dispense 
with  these,  put  men  and  women  on  equal  footing, 
and  let  litness  Ik*  the  test  for  positions.  Ix>t  the 
children  be  educated  by  the  State.  Plato  never 
conceived  of  a  democracy.  He  could  not  i-oneeive 
of  a  State  without  slaves;  these  formed  the  siib- 
stratuni  of  his  Republic.  Plato,  however,  appre- 
ciated that  his  plan  was  ideal  and  would  not  be 
realized.  His  scheme  went  contrary  to  the 
-pirit  of  the  times  and  aroused  only  discussion. 
The  proposal  for  the  nholttinn  of  the  private 
family  seems  to  coincide  with  the  ideas  of  other 
writers.  Turning  from  speculative  Greece  to 
Rome,  we  find  no  such  ideal  proposals.  Individ- 
ualism was  too  strongly  intrenched. 

In  the  Fast,  however,  there  was  a  different 
spirit.  In  Palestine,  the  Fsscnes  and  Thera- 
peutic held  property  in  common,  and  .Tosephus 
lAntiq.  xi..  8.  3)  says  that  one  joining  the 
Bssenes  had  to  surrender  his  private  property. 
Much  is  sjiid  about  the  communism  of  the  early 
Christians.  A  certain  degree  of  it  existed,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  purely  voluntary,  many 
Christians  retaining  their  private  property.  In 
any  case,  the  institution  did  not  long  endure. 
The  ascetic  tendencies  which  often  manifested 
themselves  in  communistic  forms  among  hereti- 
cal and  orthodox  sects  were  introduced  into  the 
West  fmm  the  Fast.  The  Maniclneans  believed 
that  matter  was  evil.  Before  an  inquisition  at 
Turin  in  1030  a  heretic  declared:  "We  hold  all 
our  goods  in  common  with  all  men."  Other 
heretical  sects,  the  Catharists  (eleventh  century) 
and  the  Apostles  (thirteenth  century),  held  simi- 
lar views.  The  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit  held  that,  l>eforc  the  Fall,  men  were  like 
God,  that  Paradise  must  be  reintroduced  with 
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community  of  poods  and  of  women.  Many  evil 
stories  ore  told  of  their  proceedings,  and  they 
\\ere  opposed  by  the  Inquisition,  but  spread  in 
secret  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
times. With  these  may  be  compared  the  Adam- 
ites of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  great  monastic 
orders  l»car  close  resemblance  in  their  common 
property. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
the  Taborites  (Hussites),  the  Moravians,  and 
the  Anabaptists  arose  and  flourished  in  succes- 
sion in  central  Kurope.  t  For  detailed  descrip- 
tions, the  reader  is  referred  to  separate  articles 
under  these  heads.)  The  teachings  of  the  Ana- 
baptists (q.v.)  were  embodied,  in  Thuringia,  in 
a  popular  movement  to  realize  a  State  without 
government,  law,  or  property,  each  to  receive  ac- 
cording to  need,  'omnia  simul  communia.'  This 
and  the  attempt  nt  Miinster  to  establish  the  new 
Zion  were  forcibly  put  down.  As  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  establish  communities  in  secret,  efforts 
were  directed  toward  marriage  reform.  These 
naturally  led  to  opposition  ami  suppression.  All 
of  these  plans  grew  out  of,  or  were  impelled  by, 
distorted  religious  conceptions.  As  moral  and 
religious  movements  they  must  be  judged  rather 
than  as  economic  undertakings.  They  were  over- 
thrown by  religious  opposition.  They  had  no 
chance  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  or  pos- 
sibility of  their  proposed  life. 

In  the  next  era  we  find  a  group  of  dreamers, 
theorists  who  prophesied  a  better  system  to  sup- 
plant the  present,  which  they  felt  to  be  unjust. 
How  far  these  writers  l>clieved  their  systems 
could  be  realized  in  the  near  future  is  a  question. 
Most  of  them  rather  try  to  portray  the  ultimate 
form  which  society  shall  assume.  Some,  how- 
ever,  have  tried  honestly  ami  earnestly  to  realize 
their  aspirations.  However  impracticable  and 
visionary  their  proposals  may  seem,  they  nre 
proposals,  not  of  ^elf-seekers,  but  of  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  society  at  heart.  As  such 
they  merit  consideration. 

The  opening  up  of  America  made  possible  gen- 
uine attempts  to  found  communistic  settlements 
which  should  not  In-  overthrown  by  sectarianism, 
but  should  have  abundant  opportunity  under 
favorable  conditions  to  prove  or  disprove  their 
litness  to  exist.  Most  have  failed,  and  the  rea- 
-ons  are  usually  plain.  Mismanagement  being 
left  out  of  consideration,  society  cannot  found 
itself  upon  such  a  basis  as  celibacy,  nor.  on  the 
other  hand,  upon  'free  love.'  Nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  society  will  be  regenerated  by  groups 
who  isolate  themselves  from  the  common  life. 
The  strength  and  dignity  of  the  life  of  some  of 
the  communities  may  well,  however,  stimulate 
:ill  men  to  renewed  efforts  to  realize  the  best  for 
themselves  and  society. 

Thk  I'toimsts.  The  publication  of  Utopia  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  (1510)  introduced  a  new  cle- 
ment. He  wished  nothing  of  an  ascetic  nature, 
but  sought  n  fuller  and  freer  expression  of  life. 
His  Ixwik  arose  from  the  economic  changes  taking 
place  in  England.  The  introduction  of  sheep 
raising  was  destroying  the  small  farms  and 
bringing  much  suffering  to  the  peasants.  More, 
influenced  by  Plato,  proposed  to  retain  slavery, 
the  slaves  being  chiefly  convicted  criminals. 
There  should  Im>  community  of  goods;  every  one 
should  be  supplied  from  the  State  storehouses. 
Monogamy  is  prescril>ed,  and  the  greatest  free- 
dom allowed  the  individual  families.     Men  and 


women  are  to  work  six  hours  per  day.  The  title 
'Utopia*  has  given  the  name  to  nil  such  pro- 
posals. More  has  been  followed  by  many  writ- 
ers. Cam  pane  11a  {('irilns  .So/ is,  Frankfort, 
1023)  advocated  community  of  goods  and  of  wo- 
men with  universal  duty  to  labor  four  hour-,  a 
day,  each  person  to  be  provided  according  to 
need.  Vairasse  ( Hist  aire  den  S<rcramhcs,  H577  l 
proposed  an  eight-hour  working  day.  Among  the 
most  interesting  I'topistic  efforts  is  the  charm- 
ing story  by  (  abet.  Voyage  m  leant-  (Paris, 
IH42),  in  which  monogamy  is  preserved,  each 
jtcrson  working  according  to  ability  anil  receiv- 
ing an  equal  reward.  Cahet's  pathetic  attempts 
to  realize  his  dreams  will  be  mentioned  later. 
Bellamy  {Looking  Backward,  Boston.  1K8SI  advo- 
cated wages  in  the  form  of  annual  credits  at  the 
public  warehouse,  at  which  good*  are  sold  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  labor  required  in  their 
production.  Hertzka  {Frriland,  1-eipzig,  1890) 
and  Sheldon  (In  flit  Step*,  Topeka,  1890)  may 
also  1m*  classed  here. 

In  the  meantime  there  arose  many  critics 
of  existing  conditions  who  proposed  communistic 
remedies.  Meslier  (  1004- 1 792 )  in  his  Trstamrnl. 
first  published  in  Amsterdam  in  IHti-l.  viewed 
society  as  a  product  of  force  and  its  evils  as 
the  results,  largely,  of  private  probity.  The 
Mirious  parishes  should  form  large  families 
bound  mutually  to  assist  each  other:  each  indi- 
vidual to  have  according  to  his  needs.  Morally 
(CooV  de  la  Xaturc,  Paris,  1755)  advocated  com- 
munities of  about  1000  persons  with  common 
goods  and  distribution  according  to  need. 

These  and  other  men  found  little  acceptance, 
but  the  reaction  of  the  French  Revolution 
brought  results.  Saint-Simon,  whose  influence 
was  in  his  personality  rather  than  his  writings, 
proclaimed  the  control  of  the  'Industrielles.' 
Property  reform  did  not  greatly  concern  him. 
His  system  was  to  be  religious  and  moral,  a  "new 
Christianity.'  The  occupation  of  each  person 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  directing  authority,  the 
remuneration  to  be  by  salary  proportioned  to 
merits  of  the  work  and  the  individual.  (See 
Saint  Simon. )  Of  the  French  communists. 
Cli  nics  Fourier  (q.v.)  probably  had  the  greatest 
influence.  He  did  not  advocate  abolition  of  pri- 
\ate  property,  but  believed  in  associations  of 
•JoOO  people  who  should  live  in  a  'Phalanx.'  work 
and  consume  in  common  so  far  as  pleased  them, 
but  who  were  by  no  means  to  lie  equally  inter- 
ested financially  or  to  share  equally  in  proceeds. 
Strictly  speaking.  Fourier's  scheme  might  be 
called  "a  cooperative  corporation  save  for  its 
features  of  common  life.  Buehez  <  1  S3 1  1  advised 
that  laborers  save  enough  to  start  productive 
associations.  Louis  Blanc  developed  this  idea. 
>-ayintr  that  the  Stale  should  assist  the  laborers 
in"  founding  'ateliers  sociaux.'  These  would 
gradually  overcome  the  capitalistic  system  and 
h  ad  to  communism. 

At  this  time,  in  England.  Robert  Owen  had  l»c- 
eome  very  prominent  by  his  works  and  his  teach 
ing*.  Owen  came  to  his  ideas  not  by  way  of 
pure  speculation,  but  fell  himself  driven  by  the 
logic  of  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself. 
He  was  a  successful  manufacturer  interested 
in  his  employe  s.  He  finally  advocated  the  form 
ing  of  group-  of  from  500  to  1000  persons,  who 
should  provide  themselves  all  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  members  should  live  in  great  houses 
surrounded  by  gardens,  and  all  artificial  distinc 
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lion*  between  men  should  be  thrown  down.  Such 
colonies  woujd  prove  so  attractive  that  the  exist- 
ing industrial  system  would  break  down  because 
of  the  desertion  of  the  workmen,  in  1 8 1 U  it  was 
attempted  to  start  such  a  colony  at  Motherwell, 
hut  the  funds  were  not  sufficient.  In  1824  Owen 
came  to  America,  where  his  presence  did  much 
to  start  a  wave  of  communistic  thought,  and 
where  some  twelve  colonies  were  planted,  none  of 
which  lasted  more  than  a  few  years.  During  his 
absence  <  lSJti)  some  of  his  friends  purchased  291 
acres  of  land  at  Orbiston,  near  Glasgow,  and 
built  a  large  building  in  which  all  should  live, 
each  sharing  in  the  division  according  to  his 
labors.  The  death  of  one  of  the  founders,  with 
other  difficulties,  brought  an  end  to  the  plan. 
Similar  colonies  at  Rahalinc  in  the  thirties  and 
Queens  wood  (1H41)  likewise  failed,  the  latter 
after  live  years'  existence.  Owen's  attempts  to 
realize  communism  were  not  successes;  he  did 
succeed,  however,  in  establishing  cooperation. 
(See  Owen,  Robert.)  Other  notable  attempts 
along  the  same  line  were  made  in  Kngland  by 
Charles  Kingsley  and  Thomas  Hughes,  to  whose 
biographical  notices  in  this  work  the  reader  is 
referred. 

Commi msm  in  America.  The  centre  of  inter- 
est in  communism  is  henceforth  in  America.  One 
of  the  provisions  in  the  'oldest  American  charter' 
llt!Oti)  was  that  there  should  be  a  common  store- 
house in  which  the  products  should  be  kept,  and 
from  which  each  should  receive  according  to  his 
need*.  .lamestown  lived  under  this  scheme  for  five 
years,  the  idlers  giving  Capt.  John  Smith  much 
trouble  meantime.  The  Pilgrims  had  similar 
arrangements,  which  were  soon  changed,  but  for 
it  long  time  much  land  was  held  in  common.  Of 
this  custom  Boston  Common  is  a  survival.  These 
arrangements  were  hut  temporary,  however.  In 
1774,  driven  by  religious  opposition,  'Mother 
Ann  l-ee'  eame  from  Kngland  with  a  small  com- 
pany of  Quakers,  who  were  called  Shaking  Qua- 
kers because  of  certain  physical  movements  in 
religious  exercises.  The  name  was  soon  short- 
ened to  Shakers.  Thev  settled  at  Watervliet.  near 
Albany.  X.  Y.  Mother  Ann  died  in  1784.  In  1787 
a  covenant  was  adopted  establishing  celibacy  and 
community  of  goods.  Their  communism  grew 
out  of  their  religion.  Christianity,  they  say, 
does  not  admit  of  divisions  into  rich  and  poor: 
'mine'  becomes  'ours,'  and  riches  and  poverty, 
with  their  misery,  disappear.  The  Shakers  have 
lived  happily  and  contentedly  and  have  had  great 
material  prosperity.  Says  Professor  Ely:  "Eco- 
nomically the  Shakers  have  been  a  great  suc- 
<css."  They  have  now  some  seventeen  societies 
in  different  States,  the  largest  Iwing  at  Mount 
l.eb:tnon,  K.  Y.  They  own  some  very  valuable 
|»roj>erty.  (See  Shakers.  I  The  Harmonists,  or 
Separatists,  as  they  wen-  called  in  Germany, 
left  the  Fatherland  because  of  sectarian  opposi- 
tion and  settled  in  1805  at  Harmony.  Pa.,  under 
the  leadership  of  George  Rapp.  They,  too,  have 
been  very  successful  financially.  At  one  time 
I  bey  tiad  a  thousand  members,  but  now  only 
forty  or  fifty  remain.  They  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy outsiders  to  carry  on  their  enterprises,  so 
that  they  have  practically  Income  a  close  corpora- 
tion.  See  Harmonists. 

The  Amana  Community  of  seven  villages  in 
Iowa  was  founded  by  another  German  sect,  the 
InipirationifttH,  who  settled  near  Buffalo,  X.  Y., 
in  1842,  moving  to  Iowa  in  1855.    Religion  is 


the  primary  thing.  Yet  they  have  prospered  and 
possess  fertile  and  well-improved  lands.  They 
number  18U0  or  more.  Marriage  is  permitted. 
In  1844  yet  another  German  sect  settled  at 
Bethel,  Mo.,  moving  later  to  Aurora,  Ore.  They 
have  been  fairly  successful.  (See  Amana.)  The 
French  in  1848  under  Cabet,  who  tried  to  estab- 
lish It-aria,  were  not  successful.  After  many  dis- 
couragements and  disappointments  they  were 
finally  settled  in  Iowa.  Trouble  followed  trouble, 
and  the  end  came  in  1895.    See  Ic  aKIans. 

All  of  these  communities  were  started  by  for- 
eigners, though  most  of  the  Shakers  have  been 
Americans.  An  American  colony  of  some  fifty 
members  was  started  by  .John  Humphrey  Xoycs 
in  1847  at  Oneida,  X.  Y.  loiter  a  small"  branch 
was  established  at  Wallingford,  Conn.  They  be- 
lieved in  freedom  from  sin  and  were  called  Per- 
fectionists (q.v.).  Between  1840  and  1850,  under 
the  leadership  of  Albert  Brisbane,  Horace  Gree- 
ley, Charles  A.  Dana,  and  others.  Fourierism 
spread  over  the  country,  Greeley  advocating  it 
in  the  Xew  York  Tribune.  Some  thirty-four  'pha- 
lanxes' were  started  in  various  places,  most  of 
which  were  short-lived.  The  most  famous  was 
Brook  Farm  (q.v.),  near  Boston,  which  began 
as  a  cooperative  school.  The  Xorth  American 
Phalanx,  in  Monmouth  Couuty,  N.  J.,  was  the 
most  successful,  lasting  some  twelve  years  (1843- 
5(5).  Ripon,  Wis.,  dates  back  to  the  Wisconsin 
Phalanx  of  1844.  This  association  paid  $1.08  on 
the  dollar  when  it  dissolved.  The  movement 
gradually  subsided. 

In  recent  yrars  a  number  of  attempts  to  found 
communistic  settlements  have  been  made,  but 
they  have  broken  down  largely  because  of  inter- 
nal dissensions.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Kaweali.  in  California  (1884);  Topolobampo, 
Mexico  (  1880)  ;  and  the  Ruskin  Cooperative  Col- 
ony, in  Tennessee  ( 1893).  The  only  recent  Euro- 
pean settlement  was  an  attempt  in  1895  to  realize 
the  ideals  of  Hertzka's  'Freiland'  in  Africa.  The 
reason  for  the  failure  of  many  of  these  en- 
terprises is  not  far  to  seek.  Lack  of  unity  of 
purpose  and  unw  ise  management,  bring  sure  de- 
struction. Fourierism  was  a  compromise.  It  re- 
tained gross  Inequalities  while  condemning  those 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  a  unifying  principle. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  which  have  succeeded 
have  possessed  just  this  unity — usually  in  adher- 
ence to  some  social  or  religious  ideal  which  has 
made  the  interests  of  the  individual  the  interests 
of  the  group.  That  material  prosperity  has  ac- 
companied this  unity  history  clearly  shows.  The 
social  life  of  the  Shakers  and  of  the  Amana  Com- 
munity has  always  deeply  impressed  the  visitor 
from  the  outside  world.  Howells  in  his  1'ivlixcnr- 
rreti  f'nuntry  tells  of  their  life  and  makes  one  of 
his  characters  say,  "They're  what  they  seem ; 
that's  their  great  ambition."  In  his  autobiography. 
Horace  Greeley  wrote  of  the  Shakers:  "Xo  one 
will  pretend  that  they  have  failed.  Xo;  they 
have  steadily  and  eminently  expanded  and  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  every  element  of  material 
prosperity,  until  they  are  at  this  day  just  ob- 
jects of  envy  to  their  neighbors.  They  produce 
no  paupers;  they  excrete  no  beggars;  they  have 
no  idlers,  rich  or  poor:  no  purse-proud  nalw»hs, 
no  cringing  slaves.  If  there  were  no  other 
success  nkin  to  theirs — but  there  is — it  would 
si  ill  be  a  demonstrated  truth  that  men  and 
women  can  live  and  labor  for  general,  not  selfish, 
good — can  banish  pauperism,  servitude,  and  idle- 
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ness,  and  secure  general  thrift  and  plenty  by 
moderate  cooperative  labor  and  a  complete  iden- 
tity of  interests."  No  more  fair  and  judieial 
view  of  communism  has  been  presented  than 
•John  Stuart  Mill  gives  in  his  Principles  of 
Political  Economy.  Mill  recopnizes  the  evils 
of  private  property  and  the  desirability  of 
remedying  them,  lie  notices  the  difficulties  of 
communism,  that  men  would  evade  work,  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  make  a  fair  distribution  of 
\*ork.  He  raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
communism  gives  greater  freedom  and  liberty 
to  the  individual.  The  statement  is  summed 
up  in:  "It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  the 
communistic  scheme  would  be  consistent  with 
that  multiform  development  of  human  nature, 
those  manifold  unlikene*>es.  that  diversity  of 
lasks  and  talent*  and  variety  of  intellectual 
views  which  not  only  form  a  great  part  of  the 
interest  of  human  life,  but  by  bringing  intellects 
into  a  stimulating  collision,  and  by  presenting 
to  each  innumerable  notions  that  he  would  not 
have  conceived  of  himself,  are  the  mainspring 
of  mental  and  moral  progression." 

The  experience  of  the  last  century  is  of  great 
value.  The  social  and  economic  fruits  endure 
though  the  individual  communities  have  pone. 
The  questions  of  Mill  have  not  all  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative  nor  yet  in  the  negative.  Most 
of  the  features  of  many  of  the  exjK*rinients  to 
which  exception  is  taken — free  love,  celibacy, 
and  the  like — are  not  essential  features.  Private 
property  has  its  evils,  but  it  has  been  u  powerful 
incentive  to  progress.  Will  communism  pive  an 
equal  incentive  without  the  evils?  The  tendency 
today  is  away  from  the  formation  of  isolated 
proups.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  many 
able  and  intelligent  men  thought  to  reform  the 
world  in  a  few  years.  Cabet  allowed  fifty  years 
for  a  preparation — then  complete  communism. 
Such  dreams  have  largely  vanished.  The  settle- 
ments have  seemed  to  furnish  little  'scope  for 
ambition,  and  ambition  is  one  of  the  chief  trait.s 
of  mankind.'  The  socialists  and  all  who  may 
hope  for  communism  are  now  seekinp  it  by  the 
way  of  gradual  political  reform.  In  summing 
up' American  communism.  Professor  Ely  says: 
"Jt  has  accomplished  much  good  and  little  harm. 
Its  leaders  have  been  actuated  by  noble  motives, 
have  many  times  Immmi  men  far  above  their 
fellows  in  moral  stature,  even  in  intellectual 
stature,  and  have  desired  only  to  benefit  their 
kind.  Its  aim  has  been  to  elevate  mull  and  its 
ways  have  been  ways  of  peace." 

HlHi.KX.RAl'ii Y:  Consult  :  Kautsky,  Communism 
in  Central  Europe  at  the  Time  of  the  Infor- 
mation (London.  IS!l7>:  Kleiniiehter.  IHe  Staats- 
romane  (Vienna.  18!ll  |  :  Stammhammer,  Iliblio- 
ffraphie  des  Sotialismus  und  Kommunimnus 
(Jena.  lS)»:f-*nn  :  Stcgman  Hugo.  Ilandbueh  des 
Soziuli.smus  (Zurich.  1  HUT )  ;  F.ly.  French  and 
Herman  Socialism  (New  York.  18S.1):  Nordhoff. 
The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States 
(New  York.  18751  :  Ely.  The  Labor  Movement  in 
America  (2d  ed.  New  York.  1S(M)>:  Noyes. 
•  Ilistoru   of  American   Socialism  (Philadelphia. 

18oit)  ;  Shaw,  Icaria  (New  York.  1*84).  Sec 
Socialism. 

COMMUNISTIC  SOCIETIES.  Social,  and. 
frequently,  religious  associations  based  on  the 
general  principle  of  each  member  contributing 
all  his  possessions,  labor,  and  earnings  to  n  com- 
mon stock,  in  which  all  members  share  alike.  As 


)  COMMUNITY  OF  PROPERTY. 

is  pointed  out  more  fully  in  the  article  Commu- 
nism (n.v.),  such  expedients  have  been  adopted 
for  the  l»enefit  of  groups  of  individuals  through- 
out the  entire  course  of  history.  In  central 
Europe,  during  the  Reformat  ion,  numerous  com- 
munistic organizations  sprang  up,  notably  the 
Teborites  (q.v.)  and  their  successors,  the  Sfora- 
vians  (q.v.t.  Later  the  teachinps  of  Fourier 
and  Saint  Simon  on  the  Continent  and  Kingsley 
and  Hughes  in  Kugland  stimulated  like  move- 
ments. During  the  past  century  the  t'nited 
States  has  l>ecn  the  scene  of  nearly  all  communis- 
tic orp.inizat ions,  a  new  country  furnishing  the 
l»est  field.  They  characterize  that  stage  in  social 
evolution  during  which  men  are  forced  to  group 
together  into  communities  in  order  to  provide 
for  their  mutual  wants,  and  disappear  with  the 
appearance  of  more  complex  division  of  lalx>r 
RttQ  more  advanced  social  conditions.  The  more 
important  modem  communistic  societies  are 
treated  elsewhere  under  separate  titles.  See 
Kobesiian  Ecclesia;  Separatists;  Shakers: 

l'Kltn:tT!ONI.STS,  etc. 

Of  the  lesser  communistic  societies  may  be 
mentioned:  (1)  The  Adonai  Bk<m o.  This  so 
ciety  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  Peters- 
ham. Mass.,  in  1S70.  Its  religious  principles  nre 
like  those  of  the  Adventists,  among  whom  the 
movement  originated.  The  communistic  system 
is  added,  with  recognition  of  an  equal  voice  to 
men  and  women  in  the  management.  The  societv 
ceased  to  exist  in  I7SH).  (2)  The  Altruists.  This 
society  is  non  sectarian  and  does  not  interfere 
with  marriage  or  the  family  affairs  of  its  mem 
lvers.  or  with  their  opinions.  Men  and  women  are 
accorded  equal  rights,  and  the  governing  body  i* 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  majority.  (31  The 
Amana  Community,  or  True  Inspiration  Con- 
(jreijat'um.  The  first  members  of  this  society 
came  from  Germany,  led  by  Christian  Met*,  of 
Strassburg.  and  founded  the  Community  of 
Elien  Kzer.  near  Huffalo.  N.  Y.,  in  1X42.  Re 
tween  1855  and  1805  they  gradually  removed  to 
their  present  location,  near  Davenport.  Iowa. 
They  have  no  ened  but  the  Bible,  believing  in  its 
entire  inspiration,  that  God  still  inspires  lfis 
jteople  and  that  their  leaders  for  the  time  being 
are  possessed  by  this  gift.  They  hold  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Trinity,  justification  by  faith,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  purification  of  the 
w  ick<fl  by  fire,  but  not  that  of  eternal  punish 
ment  ;  are  non-resistants,  and  approve  of  mar 
riagc.  Members  are  classified  as  of  the  highest, 
middle,  and  children's  orders,  to  the  last  of 
which  those  of  the  higher  orders  who  fail  are 
dropped  till  they  amend.  An  examination  of  the 
spiritual  condition  of  all  the  meml>ers  is  held  at 
least  once  a  year.  Their  regular  relipious  ser- 
vices include  singing,  rending  from  the  Ribb- 
and the  inspired  book,  prayer,  and  exhortation 
Temporal  affairs  nre  administered  by  a  board  ot 
trustees  chosen  by  the  members,  to  which  women 
are  not  elected. 

COMMUNITY  OF  PROPERTY.  In  law. 
n  condition  under  which  property  is  held,  having 
its  origin  in  the  civil  law.  whereby  n  sort  of 
partnership  or  common  ownership  of  property 
is  created  between  husband  and  wife.  It  covers 
nil  personal  property  owned  by  either  party 
before  marriage  or  acquired  during  marriage, 
all  realty  and  all  profits  and  rents  acquired  or 
accruing  during  marriage.  Property  given  to 
either  by  deed  of  gift  in  which  the  donor  spe- 
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COMONFORT. 


cifically  makes  it  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
donee  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
doctrine.  The  survivor  takes  one-half  the  prop- 
erty after  their  joint  debts  are  paid,  and  also 
has  certain  homestead  rights.  The  heirs  of  the 
deceased  spouse  take  one-half  the  common 
property  remaining  after  the  payment  of  debts, 
subject  to  the  survivor's  homestead  rights, 
if  there  is  no  real  property.  This  doctrine  was 
introduced  from  the  French  and  Spnnish  law 
into  many  of  the  Western  States,  including  Loui- 
siana, but  is  generally  regulated  and  somewhat 
modified  by  statutes.  <Soe  Hihiiand  ami  Wire; 
GaKax  iai.  System.)  The  expression  community 
property  is  sometimes  used  to  describe  the  hold- 
ing of  property  in  common  by  communistic  socie- 
ties, such  as  the  Shakers.  In  such  communities 
there  ia  a  sort  of  general  partnership  in  all 
property,  each  adult  individual  owning  an  equal 
share  by  virtue  of  his  membership.  The  owner- 
ship is  in  the  nature  of  a  tenancy  in  common, 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law 
above  described. 

COMMUTATIVE  LAW.  See  Associative 
Law. 

COM 'MUX  A.  TOR.     See  Dtnamo. 

COMNE'NUS  i  I  .11.,  from  Gk.  Kom»t?«Jt,  A'om- 
■Aim).  The  name  of  a  family,  originally  from 
Paphlagonin,  of  which  several  members  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  the  Bvzantinc  Empire,  from 
1057  to  1204,  and  that  of  Trebizond.  from  1204 
to  14G1.  After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  one 
branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Saxony,  another 
in  Corsica :  but  the  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  from  a  branch  of  the  Comneni  is  not 
supported  bv  valid  evidence.  See  Alexius  I.; 
Anna  Com.ne.na:  Byzantine  Empire. 

CO 'MO  (lj»t.  Comum).  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  in  nortii  Italy,  sit- 
uated at  the  southwestern  end  of  Lake  Conio, 
at  a  distance  of  28  miles  by  rail  from  Milan 
(Map:  Italy,  D  2).  The  surrounding  country 
is  of  great  picturesqucness.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  covered  with  gardens  and 
groves  and  contains  some  buildings  of  consider- 
able architectural  merit.  The  marble  cathedral 
belongs  to  different  periods  and  is  built  in  dif- 
ferent styles.  It  was  begun  in  the  Gothic  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century;  the  larger  portion 
was  const ructed  in  the  Renaissance  style,  mostly 
by  Rodari  during  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the 
dome  is  of  relatively  recent  origin.  The  interior 
is  decorated  with  rare  pictures  and  monuments; 
in  the  main  entrance  are  placed  two  statues  of 
Pliny  the  Elder  and  the  Younger,  both  of  whom 
were  born  at  Como.  The  Basilica  of  Sant'  Ab- 
bondio,  a  building  of  I-ombnrd  origin,  rebuilt 
in  the  eleventh  century  and  recently  restored, 
is  of  grent  artistic  value.  .The  Church  of  San- 
tissima  Annunziata,  situated  on  the  promenade 
outside  of  the  town,  is  remarkable  for  its  rich 
decorations  of  marble  and  gold.  Adjoining  the 
cathedral  is  the  city  hall,  a  large,  arended  struc- 
ture, built  of  different-colored  stone,  nnd  com- 
pleted in  1215.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are 
the  theatre,  built  in  1813;  the  lyceum.  founded 
in  1S24;  and  the  city  museum,  with  its  collections 
of  Roman  antiquities,  arms,  and  coins,  opened  in 
1807.  Como  has  extensive  manufactures  of  silk, 
velvet,  and  knit-ware.  The  commerce  is  also  of 
considerable  importance. 


The  ancient  Comum  was  a  city  of  the  Insubres, 
occupied  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  190.  and  colonized 
by  Cirsar  as  a  military  post  to  repress  the  Alpine 
tribes.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  stronghold 
of  the  Chibellines  and  the  'open  door  of  the 
emperors  into  Italy.'  In  1127  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Milanese,  and  rebuilt  by  Frederick  I.  in 
1159.  Later  it  was  ruled  by  the  Rusca  family, 
and  in  1335  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Viseonti,  from  which  time  it  shared  the  fortnues 
of  Milan.  In  1859  it  was  a  centre  of  the  agita- 
tion headed  by  Garibaldi. 

Como  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  the  birthplace 
of  Innocent  XI.  and  Clement  XIII.,  the  historian 
Giovio,  and  Volta.  Population,  in  1881  (com- 
mune), 25,560;  in  1901,  38,805. 

COMO,  Lake.  ( It.  Logo  di  Como,  or  i7  Lario, 
(ier.  Comer  Hce,  anc.  Lurus  Ijariun,  praised  by 
Vergil  (Georg.  1L,  159).  The  most  beautiful  and 
celebrated  of  the  Italian  lakes,  situated  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Bergamese 
Alps',  30  miles  north  of  Milan  (Map:  Italy,  D 

2)  .  Its  elevation  is  050  feet:  its  area,  about  00 
square  miles;  its  greatest  length,  30  miles;  its 
greatest  width,  not  quite  3  miles;  nnd  its  great- 
est depth,  1340  feet.  The  southern  part  divides, 
at  Bellaggio,  into  two  anus — the  eastern  called 
Lake  l.*?ceo.  the  western  retaining  the  name  I>ake 
Como,  and  having  the  city  of  Como  (q.v.)  at  its 
extremity.  Between  these  two  arms  lies  the 
fruitful  district  of  Brianza.  The  river  Adda 
enters  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and  leaves 
at  the  southeastern  extremity,  near  the  charm- 
ing town  of  I>ecco.  The  beauty  of  Lake  Como. 
with  its  rich  shifting,  marvelous  colors,  and  its 
picturesque  mountains  (7000  feet),  clothed  with 
the  vivid  green  of  the  chestnut,  varied  with  the 
delicate  gray  of  the  olive,  has  long  been  extolled. 
The  cypress,  aloe,  laurel,  myrtle,  and  oleander 
add  tln-ir  effects  to  the  luxuriant  landscapes 
which  arc  embellished  by  numl>erless  costly 
villas,  with  gardens,  terraces,  and  vineyards,  of 
distinguished  or  wealthy  families  that  have  been 
attracted  from  many  countries  by  the  delightful 
region  and  the  indulgent  climate.  The  lake  is 
especially  the  resort  of  the  Milanese  aristocracy. 
A  number  of  the  villas,  possessing  worthy  art 
collections  (including  particularly  several  fine 
examples  of  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova),  are 
oj>ened  regularly  to  visitors.  The  most  attractive 
towns  on  the  lake  are  Cernobbio.  Treniezzo,  Cnde- 
nabbia,  Menaggio,  Bcllano.  and  Bellaggio,  the 
loveliest  point  on  the  lake.  The  steaml>ont  ser- 
vice is  excellent.  The  industrious  inhabitants 
along  the  shores  are  chiefly  engaged  in  silk  pro- 
duction and  manufacturing.  Fish  are  plentiful 
and  of  many  varieties.  The  artistic  articles 
made  of  olive  wood  and  offered  to  the  tourist  at 
Bellaggio  are  well  known. 

COMONFORT,  ko'monfort'.  Tgnacio  (1812- 

03)  .  A  Mexican  statesman.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  in  1842.  nnd  a  Senator  six  years 
later.  In  1854  he  nssisted  Alvarez  against  Santa 
Anna,  and,  on  the  lntter's  abdication  (18">.!)), 
been  me  Provisional  President.  He  was  pro 
claimed  President  in  1857.  but  in  18."»8  was 
driven  into  exile.  In  1803  he  commnnded  an 
army  to  oppose  the  French  invaders  who  in- 
tended to  establish  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in 
power,  wns  defeated  by  Bazaine  near  Cholula, 
nnd  shortly  afterwards  wns  killed  in  an  ambus- 
cade by  bandits. 
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COM'ORIN.    See  Cai»e  Comown. 

COMOEN,  k6'm0rn.   See  Komokn. 

COM'ORO  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  four  large 
and  a  number  of  smaller  islands  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  midway  between  Africa  and 
Madagascar,  lving  between  latitudes  11"  and 
13°  S.,  and  "longitudes  43°  and  43°  30'  E. 
'  Map:  Africa,  .1  (5).  The  four  larger  islands  are 
Comoro,  Johanna,  Mohilla.  and  Mayotta,  the 
last  of  which,  while  belonging  geographically 
to  the  Comoro  group,  has  not  usually  been  in- 
cluded with  them.  They  have  a  total  area  of 
700  square  miles.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin 
and  mountainous;  the  highest  peak  rises  to  8700 
feet.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  fruits  and 
some  sugar.  Cattle  arc  also  raised  to  some 
extent.  The  manufactures  are  coarse  cloths, 
jewelry,  and  cutlery.  The  island  of  Mayotta 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1842,  and  the  remaining 
ones  added  in  18S<>.  They  are  a  dependency  of 
Reunion,  and  are  ruled  by  native  sultans,  who 
are  under  the  supervision'  of  French  Residents. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  over  00.000.  of 
mixed  Arabic  and  negro  descent,  professing  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

COMPAGNI,  kom-pilW,  Dino  (  ?  -1324). 
A  Florentine  historian  and  statesman  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  long  believed  with- 
out question  to  be  the  author  of  a  history  of 
Florence  from  1280  to  1312  (fronaca  dcllc  cose 
nccorrcnti  nc'  tempi  sunt).  In  ltti»8  Fnnfani's 
I'iurano  Arlotlo  cast  doubt  upon  the  genuineness 
of  the  chronicle,  and  in  1874  P.  SchefTer-Boich- 
OTSt'fl  Florcntincr  Studicn  sought  definitely  to 
prove  its  spuriousness.  A  paper  war  was  waged 
iiver  the  matter,  some  maintaining  that  the 
work  is  wholly  spurious,  others  that  it  is 
wholly  genuine,  while  a  third  party  contended 
that  it  is  in  the  main  genuine,  but  is  in  parts 
disfigured  by  later  interpolations,  abbreviations, 
and  changes.  Since  the  appearance  of  Del 
I.ungo's  Jtina  Companni  c  la  sua  cronaca  (  1870- 
S7 ) ,  the  last-named  lias  been  the  gcnerally- 
.iccepted  opinion.  Symonds  (The  Ape  of  the 
Pcspots,  I.ondon.  1875)  dismisses  the  question 
i:i  a  foot  note,  and  thus  characterizes  Conipagni 
and  his  work:  "lie  was  a  man  of  the  same 
stamp  as  Dante.  .  .  .  He  undertook  to  nar- 
rate the  civic  quarrels  of  his  times,  and  to  show- 
how  the  commonwealth  of  Florence  was  brought 
to  ruin  by  the  selfishness  of  her  own  citizens; 
nor  can  his  'Chronicle'  be  surpassed  for  the  live- 
liness of  its  delineation,  the  graphic  clearness  of 
its  characters,  and  the  acute  analysis  which  lays 
bare  the  whole  political  situation." 

COMPANION  (Dutch  kompanjc,  Fr.  com- 
paipiic,  company,  crew;  influenced  in  popular  ety- 
mology by  Eng.  companion,  comrade ) .  The  sky- 
light or  cover  to  quarter-deck  hatches  through 
which  the  li<:ht  passes  to  the  deck  below.  Com- 
panions are  usually  removable.  With  the  disap- 
pearance of  old-fashioned  ships,  the  name  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  companion  ladder  is  the 
(udder  leading  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  deck 
below,  and  the  cnmpnnimi  irnt)  is  the  hatch  (to- 
"ether  with  its  deck  house,  if  there  be  any) 
through  which  the  companion  ladder  leads. 

COMPANY  (from  Fr.  romf-nftnie.  OF.  com* 
panic.  It.  co>npaf)nia,  from  Fat  row-,  together 
+  pa ni».  bread).  A  number  of  persons  associ- 
ated tonether  in  a  joint  enterprise,  usually  of  a 
mercantile  character. 


I  COMPANY. 

Chaktekkd  C0MPAME8.  As  a  legal  term, 
•company'  was  first  employed  in  connection  with 
the  great  chartered  companies  of  the  period  of 
adventure  and  exploration  in  England  during 
the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
essence  of  these  companies  was  the  possession  of 
certain  exclusive  privileges  conferred  by  royal 
charter,  either  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  certain 
countries  or  regions  of  the  earth,  or  more  or  less 
extensive  power  of  colonization  and  government; 
or,  as  was  usually  the  case,  a  combination  of 
the  two.  These  companies  were  of  two  distinct 
types,  viz.:  the  trading  company,  to  which  in- 
dividual merchants  were  admitted  on  certain 
conditions,  and  then  traded  each  on  his  own 
account:  anil  the  joint-stock  company,  in  which 
the  trade  was  carried  on  in  behalf  of  all  its 
members  by  the  managing  board  ami  ollicers  of 
the  company.  The  latter  might  be  cither  incor- 
porated (in  which  case  it  differed  only  in  the 
extent  of  its  powers  and  the  character  and  range 
of  its  operations  from  the  modern  business  cor- 
poration), or  unincorporated  (in  which  case  it 
was  simply  a  great  partnership,  of  the  ty|H? 
known  to  us  as  a  joint-stock  association).  In 
all  cases,  however,  it  was  usual  to  vest  in  the 
company,  or  in  its  officers  or  managing  directors, 
legal  jurisdiction  over  its  meuil>crs,  ami.  in  t In- 
case of  the  colonizing  companies,  a  territorial 
jurisdiction  as  well.  The  famous  company, 
known  as  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  Eng- 
land, whose  beginnings  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
year  1350.  was  originally  of  the  type  of  trading 
companies,  but  was  incorporated  two  hundred 
years  later  by  a  charter  of  Elizabeth.  The  East- 
land Company,  the  Russia  (or  Muscovy)  Com 
pany,  the  Levant  (or  Turkey)  Company,  were 
of  the  same  character.  The  great  colonizing 
companies  under  whose  auspices  the  first  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  the  Xew  World  were  made — 
as  the  Virginia  Company,  chartered  in  1000;  the 
Massachusetts  Ray  Company,  chartered  in  1020 — 
were  of  a  composite  character,  being  incorpo 
rated  for  the  express  purpose  of  founding  new 
colonies,  but  organized  for  trading  purposes  on 
the  principles  of  the  regular  trading  companies. 
The  East  India  Company,  on  the  other  hand, 
chartered  in  WOO  as  a  trading  company,  pure 
and  simple,  !>eenine  a  joint-stock  company  in 
1012,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter  in  1070  (which,  shorn 
of  most  of  its  ancient  privileges,  is  still  in  active 
existence),  is  also  for  trading  purpose  a  joint 
stock  association. 

The  extensive  powers  of  government,  and  even 
the  legal  jurisdiction  over  their  own  member*, 
formerly  vested  in  these  old  trading  companies, 
have  long  since  been  resumed  by  the  Crown. 
Their  present  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  constitute  the  beginnings  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colonial,  empire  of  Creat  Britain. 
Rut  the  principles  on  which  they  were  organized 
and  conducted  are.  with  some  modifications,  still 
recognized  and  acted  upon  in  that  country. 
Chartered  companies  for  purposes  of  trade  and 
colonization  in  territories  not  under  the  sway 
of  Christian  powers  are  still  created,  and  some 
such  Companies  of  recent  origin  have  played  an 
important  role  in  the  history  and  politics  of  the 
past,  twenty  years.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  North  Borneo  Compnny.  chartered  in 
1881:  the  Royal  N'iger  Company,  in  1880:  fhc 
British  East  Africa  Company,  in  1888.  and  the 
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British  South  Africa  Company,  in  the  same  year. 
All  of  those  companies  have  had  qualified  rights 
nf  sovereignty  and  |>owers  of  government  vested 
in  them,  andthey  have  all  continued  the  role  of 
the  older  companies  in  expanding  the  limits  of 
the  British  Empire.  See  Anderson,  Origin  of 
English  Commerce ;  Cunningham,  (Iroirth  of 
English  Industry  and  Commerce ;  Schanz,  Eng- 
Imchc  Handelspolitik ;  Cawston  and  Keane, 
Early  Chartered  Companies:  West  lake.  Interna- 
tional hair  (London,  1880)  ;  Hall.  Treatise  on  the 
Foreign  I'oircrs  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown 
(Oxford,  Eng.,  18!)4)  :  and  the  comprehensive 
treatise  of  Bonassieux,  l.es  grandes  compagnies 
de  commerce  (Paris,  18i)2). 

City  Companies.  The  incorporated  trades  or 
guild*  of  the  city  of  London.  The  origin  of 
these  companies  is  to  l>o  traced  hack  to  the  close 
organization  and  exclusive  nieml>ership  of  the 
mediaeval  craft  or  trade  guild*,  which  appeared 
in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. These  had  various  privileges  conferred 
upon  them  from  time  to  time  by  royal  charter 
until,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  exercised  all  the  powers  of  government 
within  the  city  of  London,  and.  indeed,  consti- 
tuted its  entire  citizenship.  Thereafter  the 
freedom  of  the  city'  consisted  in  membership,  aa 
a  'liveryman,'  or  'freeman,'  of  one  of  the  city 
companies,  and  the  franchises  of  the  city  were 
exercised  in  this  fashion  until  1725,  when  the 
companies  were  deprived  of  some  portion  of  their 
fiolitical  authority  by  act  of  Parliament.  They 
were  further  restricted  by  the  reform  legislation 
■  >f  lH.t-2  and  18(57.  but  still  retain  the  right  of 
choosing  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriff.  Chamber- 
lain, and  other  civic  officers.  Though  the  com- 
panies have  by  lapse  of  time  entirely  lost  their 
trading  character,  they  still  retain  their  ancient 
organization,  many  of  their  exclusive  privileges, 
and,  in  some  cases,  great  wealth.  There  survive 
12  great  companies  and  62  lesser  ones.  See 
<;uu>:  London:  and  consult  Brentano,  Guilds; 
UrOM,  C,ild  Merchant;  Norton.  The  City  of 
London  (London,  182!))  :  and  Iteport  of  the  Itoyal 
Commission  on  the  Lirery  Companies  (Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  1884). 

Modern  Trading  Companies.  In  a  legal 
sense,  the  term  company  may  be  Applied  to  any 
association  of  individuals  for  business  purposes. 
This  may  l>e  a  partnership  of  the  ordinary  type, 
a  joint-stock  Association  -which  is  commonly  a 
large  partnership  formed  and  conducted  in  ways 
prescribed  by  statute — or  a  business  or  trading 
corporation.'  It  is  in  the  last  sense  that  the 
term  is  commonly  employed  in  England.  Tn 
the  Cnited  States  it  has  no  such  definite  legal 
signification.  Though  there  is  no  inappropriate- 
ness  in  applying  it  here  to  any  of  the  three 
forms  of  association  above  enumerated,  it  usually 
refers  to  the  second  or  third  form.  The  ex- 
pression 'company  law'  may  have  reference 
either  to  the  law  of  business  corporations  or  of 
unincorporated  associations.  All  of  these  forms 
of  association  for  trading  purposes  are  dealt 
with  under  their  respective  heads.  See  Corpora- 
tion ;  .Ioint-Stock  Association  ;  Partnership; 
VoLt'NTAKY  Association,  and  the  titles  and 
authorities  referred  to  thereunder. 

COMPANY.  In  military  organization,  an  ali- 
quot part  of  a  regiment  or  battalion,  though 
not  absolutely  or  necessarily  so.  In  the  Cnited 
Mates  all  infantrv  regiments  are  divided  into 
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companies,  as  is  also  the  corps  of  engineers. 
Troops  of  cavalrv  and  batteries  of  artillery  gen- 
erally correspond  in  command  and  organization 
to  companies  of  infantry.  The  average  strength 
of  companies  in  the  Cnited  States  and  British 
armies  is  100  men.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe 
the  number  varies  from  100  to  2'i0  men  in  tier- 
many  and  Russia.  In  the  former  country  the 
cuptain  of  infantry  is  a  mounted  officer,  and  has 
three  subaltern  officers  under  his  command.  The 
general  trend  of  modern  military  tactics  is  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  unit  of  command  in  attack 
formations,  largely  because  of  the  vast  area  over 
which  comparatively  small  bodies  of  troops  are 
scattered,  and  the  corresponding  difficulty  of 
their  effective  control;  thus  the  importance 
which  heretofore  has  attached  to  the  regiment  or 
battalion  is  likely  to  attach  to  the  company,  and 
greatly  alter  its  present  formation  and  organiza- 
tion. See  ArmyOrganization  ;  Tactics,  Military. 

COMPANY,  John.  The  popular  name  for 
the  old  East  India  Company  (q.v.). 

COMPANY,  Ship's.  All  persons  who  are 
regularly  employed  in  various  capacities  on 
board  a  ship.  In  the  Cnited  States  Navy  it 
is  also  frequently  used  to  designate  the  crew 
only.   See  Complement  ;  Crew. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.  For  defini- 
tion, BCOpe,  and  bibliography,  see  Anatomy,  and 
Anatomy,  Comparative,  in  this  work  all  the 
larger  topics  dealing  with  the  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology of  men  and  animals  have  Ih-cu  treated 
comparatively  and  with  reference  to  their  evolu- 
tion. Such  is  the  character  of  Alimentary  Sys- 
tem; Brain;  Circixatory  System:  Execre- 
iory  System:  Ear;  Eye;  Foot:  Oenerative 
System:  Hair:  Hand;  Integument ;  Mrscr- 
i.ar  System:  Nervous  System:  Pelvis;  Re- 
spiratory System;  Shoi  ldeh-Cihdle:  Skele- 
ton; Ski  ll,  and  similar  articles,  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  the  methods  of  comparative  anat- 
omy  exemplified. 

COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR.  SccObam- 

COMPARATIVE      MYTHOLOGY.  See 

Myths  and  Mythology. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY.  See  Phi- 
lology. 

COM'PARA'TOR  (Lat..  comparer,  from  row- 
parare,  to  compare,  from  com-,  together  ■+-  par, 
equal).  An  instrument  used  in  comparing  the 
lengths  of  two  graduated  scales  and  in  deter- 
mining accurately  the  amount  of  their  difference. 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  microscopes,  each 
fitted  with  •  cross-hairs  and  capable  of  )ieing 
moved  by  a  micrometer  screw,  or  else  supplied 
with  a  micrometer  eye  piece,  or  often  both.  (See 
Micrometer. )  These  micrometer  microscopes 
are  so  mounted  that  they  may  be  moved  both 
laterally  and  forward  and  backward,  and  through 
them  the  observer  looks  down  on  the  scale  which 
ic  being  examined.  The  microseopes  are  then 
moved  so  that  their  cross  hairs  are  either  at  the 
end  or  over  some  division  of  the  scale,  which 
often  is  so  magnified  that  in  making  a  setting 
it  is  convenient  tn  bisect  the  enlarged  image 
of  the  mark.  By  means  of  rollers  or  other 
mechanism  the  platform  containing  the  first 
scale  is  temporarily  removed  and  a  second  intro- 
duced in  its  place.  In  this  ease  the  intersections 
of  the  cross-hairs  are  probably  some  small  dis- 
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tancc  away  from  the  corresponding  division  of 
the  other  scale,  and  thin  amount,  as  determined 
with  the  micrometers,  is  their  difference  at  that 
temperature.  While  the  operation  of  comparing 
two  scales  does  not  seem  particularly  complicat- 
ed, nevertheless,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired 
high  decree  of  precision,  clalwratc  precautions 
are  taken  both  in  the  construction  and  manipula- 
tion of  the  apparatus.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  scales  are  compared  is  of  course  no  un- 
important consideration,  and  in  order  that  this 
should  be  uniform  and  easily  determined,  they 
are  immersed  in  a  bath  of  liquid  whose  temper- 
ature can  be  maintained  at  some  constant  point. 
In  the  comparison  of  standards  there  must  of 
course  be  an  ultimate  standard  to  which  all 
measures  of  length  are  referred,  and  this  bar  is 
considered  correct  at  some  one  stated  temper- 
ature. Copies  of  this  are  made  and  serve  as 
secondary  standards  whose  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion, minute  errors,  and  other  constants  are 
known.  Such  comparisons  an*  performed  by  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 
at  Paris,  where  comparators  susceptible  of  the 
most  accurate  results  and  possessing  all  possible 
refinements  are  employed.  (See  Wkioiits  and 
Mkasi-rks.)  Similar  but  usually  less  precise  ap- 
paratus is  found  also  in  the  various  national 
standard  bureaus  and  physical  laboratories.  The 
iifmoircx  du  liurcau  International  des  Poids 
et  Mesures  (Paris)  contain  full  and  technical 
descriptions  of  the  most  accurate  and  approved 
npparatus  and  methods. 

COMPARETTI,  kiim'pa -ret'to,  Domenico 
Pietbo  Antonio  (1835—).  An  Italian  philolo- 
logist,  born  in  Rome.  He  studied  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  1859  became 
professor  of  Creek  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  A 
few  years  later  he  accepted  a  similar  position  at 
Florence,  nnd  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  conducted  the  lectures  on  Creek  antiquities 
at  the  university.  Aside  from  his  Greek  studies, 
he  is  distinguished  as  a  scholar  in  Romance 
philology  and  in  the  culture- history  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  His  most  important  works  are:  Sot/iji 
dei  dialrtti  greet  di  ll'  Italia  meridional?  (18(H>)  : 
Virgilio  net  media  era  (  1872  ;  Kng.  trans.  1899)  ; 
Pa  pirn  creolanese  (1S75)  ;  1m  commixxionc  omc- 
rica  di  Pi*i»trata  e  11  rirlo  epieo  (1881).  With 
d'Ancona  he  edited  Canti  e  racconti  del  popolo 
italinno  (1870-91);  with  others  the  Ririnta  di 
filalogia  e  d'ixtrtizionr  elassica,  and  since  1884  has 
been  editor  also  of  the  Munro  italiano  di  anti- 
chita  classics. 

COMPARISON  (OF.  comparaisun,  Fr.  com- 
paraison,  from  \m{.  cum  pa  ratio,  from  cotnpararc, 
to  compare).  In  grammar,  and  as  applied  to 
adjectives  (q.v.),  that  which  marks  the  degree 
in  which  the  quality  is  attributed  to  the  object, 
as  compared  with  other  objects.  There  are 
three  degrees  of  comparison.  The  positive  in- 
dicates the  quality  generally,  without  com- 
parison: the  comparative,  a  higher  degree  of 
the  quality  than  is  attributed  to  other  things; 
and  the  superlative,  the  highest  degree  that  is 
attributed  to  any  of  the  things  under  considera- 
tion. Sometimes  the  positive  is  not  regarded  as 
a  degree  of  comparison.  There  are  two  ways  of 
expressing  these  degrees.  ( 1 )  By  an  inflection  or 
change  of  the  word:  as.  hard,  harder,  hardest: 
happy,  happier,  happiest.  This  mode  prevails 
almost  exclusively  in  Greek  and  Tjitin.    (2)  By 


an  additional  word,  as  more  happy,  most  happy. 
This  may  be  called  logical  comparison,  the  other, 
grammatical.  In  French,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  irregular  adjectives,  all  adjectives  follow 
the  logical  method.  In  English,  the  logical 
method  is  generally  preferred  when  the  gram 
matical  would  produce  a  word  difficult  or  harsh 
in  the  pronunciation.  This  is  generally  the  ca.se 
in  English  when  the  simple  adjective  is  of  more 
than  one  syllable;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Thus, 
earocstcr,  prndenter,  would  make  harsh  com- 
binations; not  so  polfter,  disereeter,  happier. 
The  difference  is,  that  in  earnester,  prndenter, 
the  accent  being  on  the  first  syllable,  two  unac- 
cented syllables  of  discordant  character  are 
thrown  together;  in  polfter,  discrceter.  the  un- 
accented  syllables  are  separated;  and  in  hftppier. 
though  they  come  together,  they  readily  coalesce. 
Thus,  the  laws  of  euphony  determine  this  point, 
as  they  do  much  else  in  language.  Carlyle  and 
Husk  in  use  many  comparative  and  superlative 
forms  that  are  not  generally  recognized.  In  gen 
eral,  it  is  only  adjectives  of  quality  that  admit 
of  comparison;  and  even  adjectives  of  quality 
cannot  he  compared  when  the  quality  does  not 
admit  of  degrees;  as,  a  circular  space,  a  gold 
ring,  a  universal  wish.  Adverbs  (q.v.)  in  Kng 
lish  are  compared  exactly  like  adjective*,  logical 
comparison  predominating. 

COMPASS  (OF..  Fr.  com  pas,  compass,  from 
MI..  compansus,  circle,  from  Lnt.  com-,  together 
-4-  pu**u*,  step,  from  pandrrr.  to  spread  out). 
The  most  important  instrument  used  in  the  nav- 
igation of  a  ship.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
magnetic  needles  placed  with  their  axes 
parallel ;  n  framework  supporting  the  needles, 
and  a  circular  disk  marked  in  points  and  de- 
grees, called  a  compass-card;  the  pivot  on  which 
the  framework  rests;  and  the  cnmpa**-bmrl. 
containing  the  compass.  This  latter  is.  in 
turn,  mounted  on  gimbals  in  a  binnacle  (q.v.) 
and  further  protected  by  a  binnacle-cover.  Com 
passes  are  of  two  general  types,  dry  and  liquid. 
The  best-known  form  of  dry  compass  is  that 
designed  by  Ixird  Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thom- 
son, before  his  elevation  to  the  peerage).  It 
consists  of  a  central  boss  nnd  outer  rim.  both 
of  aluminum  connected  by  numerous  radial  silk 
threads.  The  magnets,  eight  or  more  in  number, 
are  held  in  parallelism  by  threads  and  supported 
by  other  threads  from  the  rim.  The  latter  has 
a  paper  cover  marked  in  degrees  nnd  points. 
This  compass  is  very  light,  nnd  therefore  will 
he  very  sensitive  nnd  yet  not  have  too  much 
throw  as  the  ship  moves.  Furthermore,  the 
weight,  such  as  it  is.  being  largely  in  the  rim. 
will  tend  to  cheek  n  tendency  to  liveliness.  The 
dry  compass  is  cheap  and  reasonably  satisfactory 
in  other  respects,  and  is  much  used.  In  the 
United  States  Navy  and  in  many  ships  of  the 
merchant  service  a  liquid  compass  is  used.  The 
bowl  is  filled  with  alcohol  and  water.  The  com 
pass-needles.  in  two  or  more  bundles,  are  sealed 
in  parallel  tulies.  which  form  the  framework 
connecting  the  central  boss  to  the  rim.  Both 
rim  and  boss  are  hollow,  and,  like  the  needle 
tubes,  are  of  white  metal  or  aluminum  alloy. 
The  markings  of  the  ordinary  com  pass -card  are 
painted  upon  the  rim  in  degrees  nnd  points.  The 
whole  float,  consisting  of  rim.  boss,  and  magnetic 
tubes,  is  slightly  heavier  than  the  liquid,  so  that 
it  rests  very  lightly  upon  an  agate  pivot-bearine 
in  the  boss,  which  is  supported  upon  a  pivot 
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rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  The  liquid 
checks  the  tendency  of  the  compass  to  jump 
wiien  the  ship  has  considerable  motion,  und  the  vi- 
brations of  the  machinery,  which  are  apt  to  disturb 
dry  compasses,  hove  no  effect  upon  a  liquid  one. 

The  compass -needle  is  drawn  away  from  the 
horizontal  plane  by  the  vertical  comjHinent  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  force  by  an  amount  called 
the  dtp,  or  inclination.    The  error  of  the  com- 

Cass,  which  is  the  result  of  forces  acting  in  the 
orizontal  plane,  is  the  angle  between  the  direc- 
tion of  the  needle  and  the  true,  or  geographic, 
meridian.  It  is  made  up  of  the  variation,  or 
angle,  between  the  true  and  magnetic  meridians 
(q.v. ),  which  represents  the  deflecting  effect  of 
the  earth's  magnetism,  and  the  deviation,  or 
un^le,  between  the  magnetic  meridian  and  the 
needle,  which  represents  the  deflecting  effect  of 
the  ship's  magnetism. 

The  variation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lines 
of  magnetic  force  which  affect  the  needle  arc 
parallel  to  the  geographic  meridian  in  only  a 
few  places  on  the  earth.  The  direction  of  one  of 
these  lines  at  any  point  is  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  there;  that  is.  the  direction 
in  which  a  freely  suspended  magnet  will  lie.  The 
variation  of  the  compass  at  any  point  is  not 
usually  stationary,  but  changes  from  year  to 
year,  increasing  to  a  certain  maximum,  decreas- 
ing to  a  minimum,  and  then  increasing,  in  a 
very  regular  manner,  ho  that,  within  limits,  its 
amount  at  any  future  time  may  Ik>  predicted. 
It  is  also  subject  to  slight  monthly  and  daily 
changes.  The  daily  change  consists  of  a  small 
easterly  movement  "during  the  morning,  reaching 
n  maximum  about  7  A.M.;  then  a  somewhat 
faster  westerly  movement,  the  limit  of  which  is 
reached  about  1  P.M. ;  the  return  easterly  move- 
ment is  completed  at  9  or  10  p.m.  lloth  daily 
and  monthly  changes  are  small  and  of  no  im- 
rtance  in  navigation.  The  average  daily  range 
about  9.3  minutes  of  arc.  Irregular  changes 
of  variation,  occasionally  amounting  to  3  or  4 
minutes  of  arc  in  a  few  minutes  of  time,  arc  of 
frequent  occurrence;  they  are  said  to  be  due  to 
magnetic  storms.   See  Magnetism,  Terrestrial. 

Magnetic  charts  show  the  variation,  dip,  etc. 
The  irregularly  curved  lines  connecting  the 
joints  of  equal  variation  are  called  lines  of  equal 
variation,  or  isogottic  lines:  the  isogonic  line  con- 
necting points  of  no  variation  is  called  the  agonic 
Une.  The  lines  of  equal  dip  arc  irregular 
curves  surrounding  the  magnetic  pole,  and  are 
called  isoclinie  lines.  The  line  of  no  dip  is  the 
magnetic  equator.  The  dip  of  the  needle,  like 
the  variation,  is  constantly  changing,  but  the 
range  and  rate  of  change  is  less.  See  Declina- 
tion;   I  NCI. I  NATION. 

The  deviation  of  the  compass  is  produced,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  by  the  action  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  ship  in  which  the  compass  is 
mounted.  In  the  days  of  wooden  ships  the 
deviation  was  usually  very  small,  even  in  steam- 
ers. But  steel  and  iron  hulls  produce  important 
deviations  in  well-placed  compasses,  ami  ex- 
cessive deviations  in  those  badly  located;  it  is 
possible,  indeed,  so  to  place  a  compass  that  the 
needle  will  point  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
ship,  without  regard  to  her  heading.  In  placing 
compasses,  due  regard  must  then  be  paid  to  the 
matmetic  forces  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  to  the 
convenience  of  the  navigator  and  helmsman. 
Standard   compasses   are  commonly   placed  at 


some  distance  above  the  upper  deck  and  abaft 
the  middle  of  the  ship.  The  steering  compasses 
are  placed  beside  the  wheel,  or  steering  appa- 
ratus.  Other  compasses  are  found  in  large  ships. 

The  deviation  of  a  compass  varies  as  the  ship 
turns  al>out,  or  in  azimuth.  A  portion  of  the 
hull  is  permanently  magnetized  and  acts  as  a 
permanent  magnet ;  the  rent  is  in  a  variable 
state  of  magnetisation,  depending  upon  the 
direction  in  which  the  ship  heads  and  the  mag- 
netic latitude.  As  it  is  important  that  the  devia- 
tions in  all  directions  should  lie  known,  in  order 
to  .steer  a  correct  course,  they  are  determined 
by  swinging  ship.  This  is  accomplished  by  suc- 
cessively pointing  the  ship  in  the  various  direc- 
tions (usually  every  two  points)  and  comparing 
the  bearing  of  the  "sun  or  a  distant  object  with 
its  true  bearing  obtained  by  computation,  or  from 
prepared  tables.  This  gives  the  compass  error. 
Applying  the  variation  to  the  result,  we  ob- 
tain the  deviation  on  each  point  on  which  bear- 
ings were  taken.  A  table  of  deviations  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  every  compass.  When  the 
deviations  are  considerable,  as  is  almost  invari- 
bly  the  case  with  steering  compasses,  and 
usually  with  standards,  it  is  customary  to  cor- 
rect them  by  reducing  the  deviation.  The  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  correction  or  compensa- 
tion may  be  ascertained  by  magnetic  observa- 
tions on  the  ship  and  on  shorn;  from  which 
follow  elaborate  computations  upon  the  results 
of  which  depend  the  placing  of  the  correctors. 
This  method  involves  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  theory  of  magnetization  of  ships.  A 
simpler  one  now  rapidly  coming  into  favor  is 
called  the  rectangular  methyl  of  compensating. 
The  deviation  is  determined  upon  adjacent  car- 
dinal points,  as  (magnetic)  north  and  east.  The 
ship  is  headed  on  north,  and  kept  on  that  head- 
ing by  using  another  compass,  and  a  number  of 
small  magnets  slipped  into  holes  in  a  block  or 
case  under  the  compass.  These  magnets  point 
fore  and  aft,  and  are  inserted  until  a  sufficient 
number  have  been  put  in  to  bring  the  compass 
to  point  to  magnetic  north.  The  same  process 
is  repeated  when  the  ship  is  headed  east,  but  the 
magnets  now  put  in  are  laid  athwartship.  Next 
the  ship  is  headed  northeast  (magnetic),  and 
the  soft  iron  spherical  correctors  are  moved  out 
(i.e.  away  from  the  compass)  until  the  needle 
points  correctly.  This  completes  the  operation, 
unless  a  Flinders  bar  is  used;  this  consists  of  a 
soft  iron  vertical  bar,  placed  to  counteract  the 
induced  magnetism  in  soft  vertical  iron,  and  is 
placed  forward  or  abaft  the  compass,  as  found 
necessary.  The  ship  must  then  be  swung  for 
residuals;  that  is,  turned  and  headed  on  the 
different  points  (or  every  two  points),  and  the 
small  residual  errors  remaining  after  compensa- 
tion ascertained.  These  may  l>e  reduced  by  re- 
correcting,  but  are  usually  too  small  to  render 
that  necessary;  a  table  of  these  deviations  is. 
however,  made  out  for  use  in  laying  the  ship's 
course.  In  addition  to  the  deviation  of  the 
compass  produced  in  the  manner  already  de- 
■M-ribed,  further  deviations  are  caused  by  the 
rolling.  This  is  corrected  by  a  vertical  magnet, 
placed  Mow  the  axis  of  the  compass  and  at 
such  a  distance  as  will  correct  a  deviation  pro- 
duced by  the  inclination  of  the  ship. 

The  compass  card  is  divided  into  32  points. 
Of  these,  four  are  called  the  cardinal  points, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west  (abbreviated  X.,  E„ 
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S.,  and  W.J  ;  and  four  are  the  intereardinal 
{mints  —  northeast,  southeast,  southwest,  and 
northwest  (abbreviated  N.E.,  S.E.,  S.W.,  and 
N.W.).  The  points  half  way  between  a  cardinal 
und  intereardinal  point  has  a  name  compounded 
of  the  two,  the  cardinal  point  lieing  given  first; 
thus,  half  wav  between  N.  and  N.E.  is  north- 
northeast  (N.N.E. ),  and  half  way  between  east 
and  northeast  is  east-northeast  (E.N.E.).  The 
point  on  each  side  of  a  cardinal  or  intereardinal 
point  is  designated  by  tirst  giving  the  name  of 
the  primary  point,  then  the  word  by  and  the 
name  of  the  adjacent  cardinal  point.  Thus,  the 
point  to  the  east  of  north  is  north  by  east  (N. 
by  E. )  :  to  the  east  of  northeast  is  northeast  by 
east  (X.E.  by  E. )  ;  similarly,  we  have  cast  by 
north,  south  by  west,  etc.  Smaller  angles  than 
points  are  given  in  half-points,  quarter- points, 
and  eighth-points.  These  are,  in  addition  to 
the  full  points,  reckoned  from  north  and  from 
south  toward  east  und  west ;  remembering,  how- 
ever, that  from  the  cardinal  and  intereardinal 
points  for  one  point  each  way  the  fractional 
parts  of  a  point  are  reckoned  toward  the  adjacent 
cardinal  point.  This  gives  the  points  of  the 
compass  as  follows: 


CUMfAtUt-CAKIl. 


N. 

K. 

s. 

W. 

N.  Iiv  K. 
N.  N.K 

K.  by  K. 

s.  by  W. 

W.  by  N. 

K.  S.K. 

s.  s.w. 

\v.  x.w. 

N.K.  )..v  S 

s  E,  by  K. 
S.K. 

S.W.  bT  S. 

x  nr.  by  w. 

N.K. 

S.W. 

s  w. 

N.K.  by  K. 

S.K.  l>v  S 

s  w.  by  w 

S.W  by  SC. 

E.  N.K. 

S.  S.  K. 

W  s  w 

X.  X  w 

K.  by  N. 

S.  by  K. 

W.  by  S. 

x.  by  w. 

One  quadrant  in  quarter-points 

is  as  follows: 

N. 

N.  N.E. 

N.E. 

K  N.E. 

N.  ViE. 

N.  N.K.  MB. 

N.  K  ME. 

K.  X.K.  v4E. 
K.  N.K  MB. 

H.  MB. 

X.  N.K  '  ..i: 

X.K  ME 

N.  MB. 

N.  S  K  *,E, 

X.K.  MB. 

K.  N.K  MB, 

N.  by  K. 

N  E.  I'v  N 

N  K  by  K. 

E.  by  x 

N.  by  B.  MS. 

N.K.  »,X. 

X.K.  by  K. 

MK.    K.  *4S. 

N.  by  E.  WE. 

N.K.  mx. 

N.K.  by  K. 

MK.    K.  MS. 

K.  by  E.  ME. 

N.K.  V,N. 

N.E.  by  E. 

ME.    K.  ViN. 

E. 

To  recite  these  points,  half-points,  quarter- 
points,  and  eighth-points  in  the  proper  order  is 
called  boxing  the  com/man,  and  to  do  so  correctly, 
and  to  understand  the  taking  of  bearings,  etc.. 
are  among  the  requirements  of  a  good  helmsman 
or  quartermaster  (q.v. ). 

For  the  pur|>osc  of  taking  l>eariiigs,  an  all- 
dade  or  azimuth  circle  is  used.  The  former  is 
usually  attached  to  the  top  of  the  binnacle- 
cover,  or  to  some  form  of  dumb  compass  (a 
metal  plate  marked  with  compass  points)  ;  it 
consists  of  a  pivoted  bar  carrying  sights,  and 
by  comparing  the  dumb-compass  bearing  with 
the  compass  heading  of  the  ship,  the  compass 
bearing  of  an  objei-t  may  lx>  obtained.  The  uzi 
i.ittth  circle  fits  over  the  top  of  the  compass 
bowl,  ami  has  rellecting  mirrors  and  sighting 
wires;  by  their  means  the  bearing  of  the  sun 
or  other  object  is  asecrtnined  directly  from  the 
compass.  When  the  l>earing  of  an  object  is 
taken  from  the  north  or  south  point,  its  angular 
distance  from  true  north  or  south  is  called  it* 
azimuth.  Thus,  if  uu  object  liears  northeast,  its 
azimuth  in  N.  45"  E. 

The  early  history  of  the  compass  is  involved  in 
more  or  less  obseurity.  In  a  rough  form  it  was 
known  to  the  Chinese  at  least 
ns  early  as  nx.  2034,  and  it 
was  used  for  the  purposes  itf 
navigation  as  early  as  the  third 
or  fourth  reiitury  a.ii.,  nnd  per- 
haps liefore.  But  the  policy  of 
the  rulers  and  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  jtcnple  con- 
spired to  render  the  Chinese  in- 
different navigators,  and  the 
compass  did  not.  therefore,  be- 
come of  the  great  importance 
to  them  that  it  did  to  the  sea- 
faring nations  of  Euro|>e.  The 
date  of  introduction  of  the 
magnetic  needle  into  Europe 
unknown :  but  if  it  came,  u* 
many  suppose,  from  the  Chi- 
nese through  the  Arab  sailors 
ami  traders,  it  probably  was 
already  a  nnutical  instrument. 
The  fir-.t  reference  to  it  in  liter- 
ature is  in  a  work  by  Alexan- 
der Ncckum.  entitled  ftc  I'trn- 
sililius,  and  written  in  the 
twelfth  century.  He  refers  to 
it  as  a  needle  which  is  placed 
on  a  pivot,  and  when  allowed 
to  come  to  rest  shows  the  mari- 
ner the  direction  to  st»-er.  In 
another  work,  l)e  Xaturix  Itc- 
rum  (lib,  ii..  c.  S!M  .  he  writes 
as  follows:  "Mariners  at  sea. 
when,  through  cloudy  weather  in  the  day,  which 
hides  the  sun.  or  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  they  lose  the  knowledge  of  the  quar- 
ter of  the  world  to  which  they  are  sailing, 
touch  a  needle  with  a  magnet,  which  will  turn 
round  till,  on  its  motion  ceasing,  its  point  will 
lie  directed  toward  the  north"  (Chappcll.  .Vn- 
lure.  No.  3411,  dune  1.").  ISTii).  Subsequent  to 
this  there  are  repeated  references  to  the  use  of 
a  magnetic  needle  for  navigating  purposes.  As 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century  it  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  navigators  of  all  European 
nations,  nnd  in  liftft  its  declination  (or  varia- 
tion from  the  true  north)  seems  to  have  been 
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observed.  The  division  of  the  compass-curd  into 
thirty-two  points  is  a  natural  one,  and  wax 
merely  continuing  the  subdivision  until  it  be- 
iiimi'  sufficiently  minute.  It  seems  to  have  been 
.utopted  earlv,  as  Chaucer  writes  of  it  as  estab- 
lished in  139*1. 

BlHMOUKArilY.  Consult:  The  Admiralty  Man- 
ual for  the  Dcciat  ions  of  the  Compass,  by 
(  apt.  F.  J.  Evans,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  and  Archibald 
Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (new  editions  ap|>ear  at 
»bort  intervals) :  .v«i»/  Professional  Paper*  of 
the  United  States  .Vary,  So.  2>  (Washington, 
1886)  ;  Comwell,  Com/tMs  Disturbance  in  Iron 
ship*  (1887):  Bowditch,  The  American  /Vac- 
t,eal  Snrigator  (Washington.  1001);  publica- 
tions of  the  Superintendent  of  Compasses,  Unit- 
ed States  Navy. 

COMPASS,  Solar.  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining at  any  place  an  accurate  north  and 
south  line.  It  has  a  latitude  range  of  about 
:J5°,  and  may  be  adjusted  to  the  latitude  of  any 
place  in  the  United  States.  It  has  n  latitude 
are,  a  declination  arc.  and  an  hour  arc,  each  to 
l>e  duly  adjusted  for  an  observation,  and  has 
l>e«»n  found  of  much  service  in  running  important 
boundary  lines  and  other  Government  surveys. 
<  uie  of  its  recommendations  is  its  avoidance  of 
the  perplexities  caused  by  local  attraction.  It 
is  the  invention  of  William  A.  Hurt,  of  Michigan. 
For  illustration  see  Plate  of  Engineering  In- 

STIU'MKNTS. 

COMPASSES.  A  mathematical  instrument 
for  transferring  or  marking  off  distances  or  for 
drawing  circles.  The  common  compasses  or  di- 
viders are  composed  of  two  rods  or  leg*  joints) 
together  by  n  pivot- joint  at  one  end  and  pointed 
at  the  other:  when  adapted  to  drawing  arcs 
the  lower  parts  of  the  legs  admit  of  receiving 
a  pen  or  pencil. 

Ream  compasses  consist  of  points  sliding  on 
a  liar,  to  which  they  may  be  clamped  at  any  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  They  are  used  for 
lengths  greater  than  the  pivot  compasses  can 
expand,  and  when  delicately  made  can  be  used 
for  more  accurate  dividing."  See  Graduation. 

Proportional  eoni passes  have  a  |n»int  at  each 
end  of  each  leg.  and  the  pivot  between,  thus 
forming  a  double  pair  of  compasses  opposite  to 
each  other.  If  the  pivot  is  midway  lietvveen  the 
ends,  the  opening  of  each  pair  of  points  will  bo 
equal.  If  its  distance  from  one  pair  of  points 
We  double  that  from  the  other,  the  openings  will 
be  as  two  is  to  one,  and  so  on  for  any  ratio.  To 
adapt  them  for  variable  proportions,  the  pivot 
is  made  a  clamping  i-crew,  which  moves  in  an 
elongated  slot  in  the  lc£S,  and  may  he  fixed  at 
any  point. 

Triangular  compasses  have  three  legs,  so  that 
the  vertices  of  a  triangle  may  all  be  transferred 
nt  once. 

Itullet  or  club  compasses  have  a  ball  in  place 
of  one  point,  adapted  to  turning  in  a  hole.  See 
also  Calipers;  Ellipsis  (ellipsograph,  or  oval 
compasses) . 

COMPASS-PLANT  (Silphium  laeiniatum). 
A  large  plant  called  also  'resin-weed  '  because  it 
abounds  in  resinous  matter.  It  grows  on  the 
prniries,  and  the  edges  of  its  stem-leaves  are  said 
always  to  point  directly,  or  nearly,  north  or 
south.  When  cultivated  in  gardens,  this  proper- 
ty does  not  always  appear.  The  same  phenome- 
non is  exhibited  by  the  stem-leaves  of  prickly 
Vol,  V  -7. 


lettuce  (Lactuca  scariola) .  In  this  plant  the 
leaves  are  usually  considered  as  vertical,  but 
this  is  brought  about  by  a  twist  near  their 
bases.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
of  these  plants  is  due  to  their  adaptation  to 
light.  Both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  equally 
sensitive  to  light,  and  only  by  presenting  their 
edges  vertically  and  their  tips  to  the  north  and 
south  are  they  able  to  secure  equal  illumination 
to  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 

COMPENSATION.    In  law.  a  counterclaim 
or  set-off:  in  the  civil-law  systems  of  Scotland 
and  the  Continental  States,  the  doctrine  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  set-off  in  the  English  and 
American  law.    It  provides  that,  where  two  par 
ties  are  mutually  indebted,  their  debts  shall  ex 
linguish  each  other  if  equal,  and  if  unequal, 
leave  only  a  balance  due.     In  order  to  avail 
one's  self  of  the  principle  of  compensation,  the 
set-off  or  counterclaim  must  l>e  pleaded,  as  it 
does  not  operate  ipso  jure;  but,  when  pleaded, 
it.  is  held  to  operate  from  the  period  of  eon 
course,  the  interest  on  either  side  being  stopped 
from  that  time. 

fompennatiit  injuriaiiim  is  a  defense  against 
actions  of  damages  for  slander  or  the  like.  It 
is  not  a  bar  to  an  action,  but  a  set-off  or  counter 
claim.  In  the  common-law  system  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  not  permissible  to 
set  off  one  trespass  or  other  wrong  against  an- 
other, but  each  injury  must  l>c  compensated  by 
a  separate  action:  and  in  Scotland  the  leaning 
recently  has  been  in  the  same  direction.  See 
Contract:  Tort:  Damages:  and  consult  the  au- 
thorities there  referred  to. 

COMPENSATION  (Lnt.  compeusatio,  equal- 
ization, from  comflcnsarc,  to  equalize,  from  com-, 
together  +  pensare.  to  weigh,  frequentative  of 
pendere,  to  weigh).  A  term  used  in  physical 
experiments  to  describe  methods  where  sources 
of  error  or  other  conditions  are  neutralized  by 
the  introduction  of  factors  which  act  in  an  op- 
posite direction  by  an  equal  amount,  and  com- 
pensate for  the  original  error.  For  example,  a 
Hint-glass  convex  lens,  in  addition  to  refrncting 
rays  of  light,  also  separates  them  into  their 
spectral  colors.  This  can  be  compensated  by 
combining  with  the  convex  lens  a  concave  lens 
of  crown  glass  which  has  less  refraction  but 
greater  dispersive  power.  Such  a  lens,  being 
opposite  in  its  effect  to  the  first  lens,  will  unite 
the  rays,  but  does  not  destroy  the  deviation. 
I  See  Achromatism.)  In  the  case  of  the  pendu- 
lum (q.vj.  an  increase  in  temperature  causes 
it  to  lengthen,  and  consequently  oscillate  more 
slowly.  Compensation  is  here  effected  by  rais- 
ing its  centre  of  oscillation  with  any  increase  in 
length  due  to  a  rise  in  temperature,  and  thus 
keeping  constant  the  distance  between  its  point 
of  support  and  its  centre  of  oscillation.  In  n 
chronometer  the  balance-wheel  is  compensated 
by  constructing  its  rim  of  two  metals  with  dif 
fcrenl  coefficients  of  expansion.  An  increase  in 
temperature  tending  to  expand  the  wheel  is  com- 
pensated by  the  rim  being  brought  nearer  the 
ti  nt  re.  it  being  curved  inw  ard  by  the  uneven 
expansion  of  the  metals.  See  Watch,  for  further 
description  and  illustration  of  a  compensating 
balance  wheel. 

COMPETENCE,  or  COMPETENCY.    As  a 

law  term,  used  both  in  the  sense  of  authority  and 
of  legal  ability.    It  is  in  the  former  sense  that 
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it  is  employed  in  the  law  of  France  and  of  other 
Latin  countries,  as  the  equivalent  of  our  term 
'jurisdiction,'  the  competence  of  a  tribunal  being 
its  authority  or  jurisdiction  over  a  given  per- 
son  or  proceeding. 

In  English  and  American  law,  the  word  is 
specifically  used  to  denote  the  legal  fitness  or 
eligibility  of  a  witness  to  be  heard,  or  of  a  judge 
or  juror  to  participate  in  the  trial  of  a  cause, 
t  ompetency,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  does 
not  refer  to  mental  or  physical  ability,  but  to 
purely  legal  grounds  of  qualification — as  that  a 
judge  or  juror  shall  not  be  personalty  interested 
in  the  issue  to  be  tried;  that  a  witness  shall  not 
be  so  related  to  the  transaction  on  which  the  suit 
is  based  as  to  be  incapacitated  by  law  from 
giving  evidence  thereof.  Such  facts  as  the 
credibility  of  a  witness,  the  relevancy  of  his 
testimony,  or  even  his  actual  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  in  question,  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  his  competency.  He  may  be 
competent  to  participate  as  a  witness,  and  may 
yet  be  utterly  untrustworthy  or  ignorant  of  the 
facts  involved  in  the  issue.  So,  not  having  been 
an  actual,  percipient  witness  of  the  fact*  to 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  testify,  he  may  have 
his  testimony  excluded  as  mere  hearsay,  without 
thereby  having  his  legal  competency  questioned. 
In  that  case  it  is  not  the  witness,  but  the  evi- 
dence offered  by  him,  that  is  'incompetent.'  Com- 
petency, whether  of  judge,  or  juror,  or  witness, 
is  always  presumed,  until  it  is  impeached  and 
the  contrary  shown.  The  question  is  one  for  the 
court,  which  may  inquire  into  the  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  judgment  upon  it.  The 
law  as  to  the  competency  of  witnesses  will  l>e 
considered  under  the  title  Witnesh.  See,  also, 
Evidence:  .TrociE:  Jiby;  and  the  authorities 
there  referred  to. 

COMPETITION  (Lat.  eompctitio,  rivalry, 
from  comprtcrc,  to  vie,  from  com-,  together  + 
}n  l rrc,  to  seek) .  This  term  has  been  defined  as  the 
struggle  for  existence  carried  into  human  affairs. 
It  is,  in  general,  the  conflict  of  efforts  directed- 
to  the  same  goal.  In  this  sense  it  is  applied  to 
the  method  of  appointing  government  officials 
under  civil-service  rules,  to  the  contests  of 
political  parties,  the  often  amusing  rivalry  of 
one  city  with  another  for  population,  trade,  etc., 
and  a  host  of  similar  rivalries.  In  the  world  of 
economic  effort  it  is  recognized  as  the  great 
regulative  principle  which  holds  in  check  the 
overreaching  designs  of  individuals,  and  make* 
their  selfish  efforts  contribute  to  the  general 
welfare. 

As  self-preservation  is  said  to  be  the  law  of 
nature,  so  may  self-interest  be  said  to  be  the  law 
of  industrial  society.  Every  man  labors  for  his 
own  ends.  To  provide  food  and  raiment,  to 
minister  to  his  necessities  and  to  his  enjoyments, 
is  the  motive  which  leads  him  to  action.  In  the 
pursuit  of  his  individual  welfare  he  is  not  wholly 
unrestrained,  for  the  influences  of  law  and  moral- 
ity set  bounds  to  his  permissible  actions.  But 
w  Whin  those  bounds  every  man  seeks  first  his  own 
welfare.  Nevertheless,  at  every  step  he  conies  into 
contact  with  others  whose  actions  limit  his  own. 
If  he  is  a  seller  of  merchandise  his  interest  is 
to  cecure  the  highest,  price:  but  other  sellers 
are  equally  eager  to  part  with  their  goods,  and 
in  this  rivalry  [trices  are  lowered  to  a  point  at 
which  all  the  goods  may  Ik>  transferred.  If  he 
is  a  buyer  he  offers  the  lowest  price,  but  he  finds 


other  buyers  offering  higher  prices,  and  he  must 
raise  his  offer  to  such  a  price  that  all  the  buyers, 
able  to  afford  the  first  price,  can  be  satisfied  by 
at  least  a  share  in  the  goods  to  be  sold.  The 
rivalry  of  buyers  and  sellers  is  the  competition 
of  the  market,  which  becomes  an  equitable  ad- 
justment of  supply  aud  demand. 

The  process  by  which  the  competition  of  in- 
dividuals increases  the  aggregate  wealth  and 
promotes  the  welfare  of  society  at  large  is  very 
simple.  If  the  producer  must  sell  at  the  market 
price,  his  only  chance  for  gain  consists  in  lower- 
ing his  costs  and  increasing  the  margin  between 
what  he  obtains  for  his  goods  and  what  he  gives 
for  them.  Competition,  therefore,  makes  him 
keen  to  obtain  the  most  effective  results  of  his 
activity,  to  economize  his  labor,  to  improve  his 
methods,  to  lop  off  wasteful  practices  and  useless 
expenditures ;  to  scrutinize,  in  short,  every  detail 
of  the  process  of  making  and  selling  his  goods 
in  order  that  wherever  possible  he  may  effect 
economies.  This  ingenuity  imires  in  the  first 
instance  to  his  own  benefit;  but  as  other  pro- 
ducers follow  the  same  practice,  the  general  cost 
of  producing  goods  is  lowered,  and  with  it  the 
price  of  the  goods.  For  if  price  be  not  lowered, 
the  unusual  rewards  which  the  enterprise  offers 
will  tempt  others  to  undertake  it,  and  by  en- 
hancing the  volume  of  goods  to  be  sold,  inevitably 
lower  their  price.  A  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
production  results  in  an  increase  of  the  volume 
of  goods  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
same  effort.  It  is  this  increase  which  consti- 
tutes the  growth  of  wealth  for  the  community 
at  large. 

The  same  competition  which  regulates  the 
price  of  goods,  governs,  in  large  measure,  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor.  It  is  the  com- 
petition of  employer!  for  labor,  and  that  of  lalwr- 
ers  for  employment,  that  fixes  at  any  given 
time  the  rate  of  wages.  This  competition  is  not 
so  free  as  that  between  buyers  and  sellers. 
Capital  may  lie  idle  for  a  time  without  dimi- 
nution, but  the  laborer  may  not  cease  work  with- 
out starvation.  Hence  the  contest  seems  at 
times  a  very  unequal  one,  and  the  issue  to  be 
decided  by  the  needs  of  the  laborer  rather  than 
nnyttiitig  else.  If  all  the  competition  were 
among  laborers  themselves ;  and  if  there  were  in- 
sufficient employment  offered,  workmen  would  lie 
forced  to  make  such  terms  as  they  could.  But 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  there  should  be  an 
abundance  of  employment  seeking  workers,  and 
in  such  cases  the  workman  might  make  what 
terms  he  pleases. 

It  must  be  conceded  that,  important  as  are  the 
workings  of  competition,  ideal  competition  in 
which  the  buyer  always  seeks  the  cheapest  and 
the  seller  the  dearest  market,  in  which'  capital  is 
free  to  seek  the  place  where  labor  is  cheapest, 
and  labor  able  to  select  the  employment  which 
offers  the  best  wages,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
realized.  As  tendencies,  the  laws  of  competition 
are  valuable  regulative  principles  in  the  world's 
economic  activity,  even  if  they  cannot  be  fulfilled 
to  the  letter.  It  has,  however,  been  found  impos- 
sible wholly  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  custom, 
and  imprnct icable  to  check  all  attempts  at  com- 
bination which  seek  to  destroy  the  competitive 
principle. 

Custom  and  sentiment,  are  supposed  to  have  no 
place  in  business,  and  in  wholesale  transactions 
this  is  quite  true,  but  in  the  small  transactions 
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of  daily  life  they  have  a  large  place.  They 
owe  it  to  the  fact  that  we  are  slow  to  change 
acquired  habits,  especially  where  the  gain  to  be 
Mvured  is  slight.  Thus  we  find  everywhere  cus- 
tomary prices  for  certain  commodities  and  ser- 
vices. The  fares  of  railroads,  ferries,  cabs,  street 
railways,  the  services  of  physicians  and  lawyers, 
the  fees  of  various  public  entertainments,  are 
governed  almost  wholly  by  custom.  These  we 
accept  or  reject,  but  we  do  not  haggle  about 
them.  In  the  long  run,  competition  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  such  prices  or  with  the  goods  or 
services  they  command,  but  in  each  individual 
transaction  it  hardly  enters  in  as  a  factor.  In 
the  sale  of  completed  commodities  competition 
works  out  it.s  effects  most  clearly.  In  the  field 
of  production  it  works  amid  inherent  obstacles 
to  its  full  development,  and  cannot  have  so  ab- 
solute a  scope.  Capital,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  is  not  migratory;  it  has  its  permanent 
instruments,  which  cannot  l»e  easily  uprooted  and 
transplanted.  The  farmer  is  not  free  to  leave 
his  farm  when  he  sees  a  chance  of  greater  profit 
elsewhere.  The  workman  is  not  free  to  pass 
from  one  employment  to  another,  for  he  may 
lack  the  requisite  training;  nor  is  he  often  free 
to  run  to  more  remunerative  fields  of  labor. 
Thus  the  immobility  of  capital  and  labor  acts  as 
a  restraint  upon  the  action  of  competition. 

If  the  freest  competition  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large,  it  is  equally  true  that 
such  competition  is  always  irksome  to  the  com- 
petitors. It  cannot  be  wondered  that  they  seek 
means  of  counteract itig  its  force  through  com- 
bination. Such  a  combination  may  lie  a  tacit 
undcr-tanding  such  as  frequently  exist*  among 
local  dealers.  It  may  be  organized  in  great  ag- 
gregations of  capital,  which  seek  to  dominate 
entire  fields  of  productive  effort.  To  a  certain 
extent,  such  combinations  may  supplant  direct 
competition  as  a  regulative  principle,  but  they 
cannot  obliterate  it  entirely. 

Nor  is  the  regime  of  competition  absolutely 
free  from  interference  by  law  or  governmental 
authority.  Certain  of  the  older  economists  ve- 
hemently denounced  factory  legislation  as  an 
inroad  upon  the  domain  of  competition.  In  more 
recent  times  it  is,  however,  recognized  that,  while 
maintaining  free  competition  as  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  industrial  organization,  it  is  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  that  some  of  the  conditions  of 
competition  be  fixed  by  State  action.  Consult: 
Nett  let  on  (editor).  Trusts  or  Competition :  Itoth 
sides  of  the  (treat  question  in  business.  Inc.  and 
politics  (Chicago,  1900).  See  Labor  Legisla- 
tion; POLITICAL  Economy ;  Monopoly;  Tradeh- 
1'nions;  Tri'STs;  and  consult  the  authorities 
there  referred  to. 

COMPIEGNE,  kox'pyn'ny*  (l*t.  Comj^n- 
dium ) .  A  town  in  the  Department  of  Oise, 
France,  on  the  river  Oise.  a  little  below  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Aisne,  and  33  miles  east-southeast 
of  Beau va is  (Map:  France.  J  2).  A  fine  stone 
bridge  crosses  the  river  at  this  point.  The  town 
is  irregularly  built,  but.  is  picturesque  and  has 
a  remarkable*  Gothic  HAtel  de  Ville.  with  museum 
and  library,  and  a  magnificent  palace  built  anew 
by  Louis  XV.  and  splendidly  fitted  up  by  Napo- 
leon L.  and  again  by  Napoleon  III.,  both  of  whom 
often  occupied  it.  It  contains  a  library,  n  pic- 
ture gallery,  and  various  objects  of  interest. 
The  park  is  extensive,  and  adjoining  the  gar- 
dens is  the  beautiful  Forest  of  Oompiegne,  ex- 


tending over  about  30.000  acres.  The  indus- 
tries of  the  place  are  rope-making,  boat-building, 
and  weaving  hosiery.  There  is  considerable 
trade  in  wool,  grain,  and  cattle.  Population,  in 
1901,  14,009;  commune.  10,503.  Compiegne  is 
mentioned  in  the  times  of  Clevis  under  the  name 
of  Compendium  ;  and  it  was  the  seat  of  several 
political  assemblies  anil  ecclesiastical  councils. 
It  was  at  the  siege  of  this  town,  in  1430,  that 
.leanne  d'Arc.  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  captured, 
and  here,  in  1810,  Napoleon  and  Maria  Loui»a  of 
Austria  first  met,  on  the  occasion  of  their  mar- 
riage. 

COM'PITAUA,  or  LfDi  Comhtaucii  (Lat., 
Compitalian  games,  from  eompitum,  cross  road, 
iron)  eompetcrc,  to  coincide,  from  com-,  together 
-f-  petirc,  to  seek).  A  festival  in  Rome  in  honor 
of  lares  compituh  a,  the  divinities  presiding  over 
places  where  two  or  more  roads  meet.  Macro- 
luus  says  that  Tarquinius  Sui>crhus  restored  the 
festival,  which  hart  been  neglected,  and  sacrificed 
boys  as  a  part  of  the  services.  Unman  sacrifices, 
if  ever  really  made,  did  not  surv  ive  the  Tarquins; 
for,  after  their  expulsion,  garlic  and  poppies 
v.  ere  « lire  red.  Consult  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals 
of  the  Period  of  the  Republic  (London.  1889). 

COMPLAINT,  The.  A  collection  of  poems 
in  blank  verse,  by  Edward  Young  (1742),  better 
known  under  their  secondary  title.  Sight 
Thoughts.  They  were  written  after  the  death  of 
his  stepdaughter  and  her  husband,  who  are  re- 
ferred to  under  the  names  of  Narcissa  and  Phi- 
lander. 

COMPLAINT  OF  MARS  AND  VENUS, 

The.  A  poem  by  Chaucer,  written  about  1380, 
containing  an  introduction  and  two  separate 
poems.  "The  Complaint  of  Mars"  and  the  "Com- 
plaint of  Venus."  At  the  conclusion,  the  author 
.-ays  it  was  taken  from  the  French  of  "(Jraun- 
son.'  The  introduction  tells  how  Venus  and 
Mars  are  waked  by  Thu-bus's  Light,'  and  how, 
fearing  his  burning  rays,  Venus  flees  to  a 
cavern  in  the  tower  of  Ciclinius,  who  guards  her 
from  danger.  While  she  is  there,  unknown  to 
Mars,  he  raves  about  the  universe,  making  com- 
plaint for  his  lost  love.  The  complaint  of  Venus 
is  hardly  an  answer  to  his  complaint,  but  rather 
a  regret  that  even  the  best  of  men  are  liable  to 
jealousy. 

COMPLAINT  OF  PITY,  The.  "How  Pitie 
is  dead  and  buried  in  a  gentle  Herte;"  a  poem 
by  Chaucer  (  1307). 

COMPLAINT  TO  HIS  PURSE.  A  short 
serio-comic  poem  of  twenty-one  lines  by  Chaucer; 
in  which,  at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  he  entreats 
his  empty  purse  to  "lie  heavy  againe.  or  els 
mote  I  die."  The  poem  was  sent  as  an  appeal  to 
King  Henry  IV.,  and  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
the  poets  pension.  It  was,  by  some,  attributed 
to  Occleve. 

COMPLEAT  ANGLER.  The.  A  famous 
work  on  anuling.  by  Izaak  Walton  (1653).  It  is 
written  in  a  pleasing  style;  pnrts  being  in  the 
form  of  conversations  between  Piscator,  Vena- 
tor, and  Viator— a  fisherman,  a  huntsman,  and 
a  pedestrian— interspersed  with  a  few  quaint 
old  songs. 

COMPLEMENT  (Lat.  com  piemen  ftrm,  that 
which  fills  up,  from  romplrrr.  to  fill  up,  from 
com-,  together  +  plere.  to  fill;  connected  with 
Ok.  jr//uTA<W,  pimplanai,  Skt.  pur,  pur.  to  fill. 
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Lith.  pilnaa,  OChureh  Slav.  plini,  Olr.  Ion,  full, 
C.oth.  fulls,  OlKi.  fol,  foil,  dr.  toll,  AS.,  Eng. 
full).  In  mathematics,  that  which  com- 
pletes a  given  magnitude  or  increases  it 
to  the  value  of  a  fixed  magnitude.  In 
angular  measure  it  signifies  the  angle  which, 
added  to  a  given  angle,  produce*  00° ;  e.g.  30° 
is  tlie  complement  of  GO",  1°  is  the  complement 
of  BO*,  45°  is  the  complement  of  45°,  100°  of 
— 10*,  and  03  of  00°.  Such  pairs  are  called 
coiujilemcnlary  angles.  The  arithmetic  comple- 
ment of  an  integer  is  the  difference  between  the 
integer  and  the  next  higher  power  of  10;  e.g. 
40  is  the  arithmetic  complement  of  00,  1  is  the 
arithmetic  complement  of  09,  375  of  025,  and 
7  of  3.  The  complement  logarithm,  or  'cologa- 
rithm'  of  a  numU-r.  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
reciprocal  of  the  nimilier,  or  the  complement  of 
the  logarithm  (of  the  given  number)  less  10. 
See  Logarithm. 

If  through  any  point  on  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to  the 
sides,  four  parallelograms  are  formed.  The  two 
of  these  that  are  not  bisected  by  the  given 
diagonal  are  called  complements  of  the  given 
parallelogram. 

COMPLEMENT.  In  music,  the  interval 
which  must  lie  added  to  any  given  interval  to 
complete  the  octave:  for  example,  a  fourth  is  the 
complement  of  a  fifth,  a  third  is  that  of  a  sixth, 
etc. 

COMPLEMENT.  In  nautical  language,  all 
]H-rsons  designed  to  be  on  board  a  ship  for  the 
purposes  of  navigating  or  fighting  her,  or  to 
enable  her  to  carry  on  the  service  for  which  she 
is  intended.  The  complement  includes  the  offi- 
cers and  crew;  but  the  latter  terms  apply  to  the 
persons  actually  on  board,  while  the  former 
applies  to  all  who  should  Ik-  on  board  if  there 
are  no  vacancies. 

COMPLEMENTARY  COLORS.  (  olors  which, 
when  combined,  produce  white  light.  Examples 
d  pairs  of  such  colors  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

 l!rwu-tiln«» 

Oraiw  «>iin  Mui> 

Yellow  1-ltrn murine  Mm* 

OiwnlMh-vWlow  VfoWt 

(Jrwn  Turpi* 

These  colors  may  lie  observed  readily  with  a 
simple  polariscope,  where  polarized  light  from 
a  Nicol's  prism  iq.v.)  falls  upon  a  prism  of  cale- 
>par  and  glass,  in  which  by  virtue  of  the  doubly 
refracting  power  of  the  eale-spar  (sec  I.UillT, 
paragraph  UOubh  Ktf  rod  ion)  there  is  furnished 
a  double  image  of  the  aperture  through  which 
the  polarized  light  from  the  N'icol  passes.  If  a 
strip  of  selenite  lie  interposed  between  the  polar- 
izing prism  and  the  crystal,  the  two  images  re- 
lerred  to  will  lie  different  in  color,  one  shade 
being  complementary  to  the  other.  Thes<»  strips 
of  selenite  may  be  of  various  thicknesses,  and 
will  thus  produce  various  colors.  This  follows 
from  the  well  known  principle  that,  when  plane- 
polarized  light  is  transmitted  through  a  thin 
plate  of  a  doubly  refracting  medium,  the  ordinary 
ami  extraordinary  rays  when  examined  with  a 
doubly  refracting  analyzer  will  give  images 
brightly  colored,  which  where  they  overlap  are 
white,  showing  that  the  two  colors  are  comple- 
mentary. If  two  complementary  color*  are  com- 
bined—and it  must  be  remembered  that  the  colors 
themselves,  not  the  pigment*,  are  here  meant  — 


then  white  light  is  produced.  This  can  tie  ac- 
complished best,  perhaps,  with  the  Maxwell  color 
disk  where  a  disk  of  cardboard  composed  of 
segments  of  complementary  colors  is  rapidly 
rotated.  The  impressions  of  the  two  colors  fol- 
low each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  sensations  are 
blended,  and  if  the  colors  are  used  in  the  right 
proportions  we  have  a  gray  tint  produced,  as  the 
luminosity  of  the  two  colors  either  singly  or 
jointly  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  a  white  surface 
with  which  it  would  be  compare!.  Complemen- 
tary colors  vary  with  the  light  by  which  they  are 
viewed,  and  are  different  when  seen  by  gaslight 
from  what  they  are  in  the  daytime.  The  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  Young's  theory,  where  the 
color-sensation  is  considered  to  be  furnished  by 
three  groups  of  nerves  eorres|Hinding  to  the  red. 
green,  and  violet  blue  waves.  If  all  of  these 
nerves  are  stimulated  together,  the  sensation  pro- 
duced is  that  of  white  light.  Consequently,  a 
certain  red  acts  on  the  red  nerves  while  its 
corresponding  complementary  color,  green  blue, 
would  stimulate  the  other  sets  of  nerves,  and  tin- 
result  of  all  acting  together  would  lie  the  sensa 
tion  of  white  light.  For  a  thorough  discussion  of 
this  subject,  which  may  l»e  appreciated  by  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  the  student  of  physic*, 
consult  Rood,  Moflrrn  ChroiniilicM,  a  new  edition 
of  which  was  published  ( Xew  York.  1S00I  under 
the  title  of  A  Text  Hook  of  Color.  See  YlHt'AL 
Sensation. 

COMPLEXION  (OF..  Fr.  vomplrxio,  from 
l.at.  eomplexio,  combination,  from  romjifecfi,  to 
entwine,  from  com-,  together  +  pfeefere,  to 
weave).  The  color  of  the  skin,  existing  in  the 
epidermis  and  dependent  upon  certain  pigment 
cells.  Those  persons  most  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  least  under  the  influence  of  civilization  are 
usually  of  the  darkest  color.  Light  hair  i* 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  white  and  thin 
skin;  while  dark  hair  and  dark  complexions 
commonly  go  together.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  anatomical  difference  in  the  skins  of 
persons  of  light  and  dark  complexions;  the  dif- 
ferences nre  the  result  of  temperature,  climate, 
and  exposure.  The  more  decided  differences  in 
skin-color  which  may  lie  called  racial — the  white 
of  the  Caucasian,  the  brown  or  olive  of  the  Mon 
golian.  the  yellow  or  tawny  of  the  Mnlayan.  the 
red  of  the  Amerind,  and  the  black  of  the  African 
and  Australian— are  apparently  connected  with 
deep- flea  ted  physiologic  processes  as  well  as  he- 
reditary causes;  they  are  discussed  elsowhere. 
See  Somatology. 

COMPLEX  NUMBER.     The  steps  in  the 
growth  of  the  number  system  of  algebra  may  eas 
ily  lie  illustrated  by  the  roots  of  equations,  thus: 

The  solution  of  the  equation  x —  3  =  0  is  3 
a  positive  integer  which  mny  lie  represented 
graphically  on  a  straight  line.  The  solution  of 
the  equation  3x  —  2  —  0  is  a  fraction  which 
may  also  be  represented  graphically  on  a  straight 
line.  The  solution  of  x»—  2  =  0  is  \  2,  a  Mird 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a 
square  whose  side  i«  1.  The  solution  of  J  +  2  = 
0  is  —2.  a  negative  number,  which  may  rep 
resented  on  a  straight  line  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  of  the  positive  number.  But  the 
solution  of  _ 

xs  4-  2  =  0  i»  +■  V—2  or  ±  V  2  ■  /— 1_ 
called  an  imaginary  number.   The  symbol  V--\ 
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is  commonly  called  the  imaginary  unit,  and  is 
represented  by  t.  .Ml  numbers  containing  the 
factor  i  are  called  imaginary  numbers,  a*  op- 
posed to  real  numbers;  e.g. 

±  i.  ±  2i,  ±'di  ±  f  i,  ±  VJ.  i 

ure  imaginaries.  The  algebraic  sum  of  a  real 
number  and  an  imaginary  is  called  a  complex 
number:  e.g.  1  +  »  2  —  4i,  and  in  general 
«  -4-  hi.  A  complex  variable  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  x  -f-  yi,  in  which  x  and  y  are  real 

V 


V 

variables.  Complex  numbers  are  represented 
graphically  in  a  plane.  In  the  figure  the  real 
nuniliers  are  laid  off  on  the  axis  XX'  in  the 
umiuI  way.  and  the  coefficients  of  t  on  the  axis 
VY'.  The  points  in  the  plane  corresponding  to 
tbese  coordinates  represent  the  complex  numbers. 
Tnus.  P,  on  the  axis  represents  the  real  nnml>er  2. 
1%  represents  the  complex  numlier  3  +  2i,  P,  repre- 
sents 3/,  and  P,  represents  —  1  —  Si.  Any  point 
and  the  origin  uniquely  determine  a  line-segment, 
or  vector,  called  the  modulus  of  the  complex  num- 
ber, and  this  may  also  lie  taken  to  represent  the 
number.  In  the  figure,  the  moduli  are  OP,.  Ol\. 
OP„  OP,.  In  general,  the  modulus  of  a  com 
plex  numlier  a  -4-  hi  is  the  diagonal  of  a  rec- 
tangle of  sides  a  and  h ;  hence  its  absolute 
value  is  x/a*  +  >,».  Thus,  the  modulus  of 
3  +  2t  (OP,  in  the  figure)  is  ,/u  +  4  or 
y/  13.  The  convention  as  to  the  direction  of  i 
is  a  reasonable  one:  for  since  multiplying  -+-  1 
by  —  1  revolves  it  through  ISO'  to  the  position 
—  1,  therefore  its  multiplication  by  one  of  the 
two  equal  factors  of  — ],  viz,  y  — 1,  may  be 
interpreted  as  revolving  it  through  5)0°.  There 
are  other  sufficient  reasons  for  this  convention, 
which  will  l>e  evident  to  one  who  studies  the 
subject.  The  complex  number  is  a  directed  mag- 
nitude: that  is.  it  has  both  extension  and  dircc 
lion  in  its  plane.  This  is  best  understood  by 
considering  a  4-  bi  in  the  form  r(cos*>  -f  • 
sin  6\,  in  which  r  is  the  modulus  y'a*  +  fc\ 
and  0  is  the  amplitude.    In  the  figure,  cos  B  = 

This  method  of  representing  the  complex  num- 
ber as  a  directed  magnitude  in  a  plane  was  at 
one  time  thought  to  be  due  to  Argand,  and  hence 
the  figure  is  often  called   Argand's  diagram. 


Two  complex  numbers  which  differ  only  in  the 
sign  of  the  imaginary  part  are  called  conjugates; 
e.g.  2  -t  Hi  ami  2  —  3i,  or.  in  general,  n  -4-  hi 
and  a  —  hi.  Complex  numbers  arc  subject  to 
the  associative,  commutative,  and  distributive 
laws,  and,  when  combined  by  the  fundamental 
operations  of  algebra,  yield  no  number  not 
already  defined.  For  x  +  yi  represents  real 
numbers  when  y  —  0.  imaginaries  when  x  =  0. 
and  complex  numbers  when  x,  y  are  real  and 
not  zero.  Hence,  x  +  yi  becomes  a  convenient 
form  for  representing  general  numbers;  and 
instead  of  saying  that  every  equation  has  a  root, 
which  may  l>e  real,  imaginary,  or  complex,  we 
may  say  that  every  equation  has  a  root  x  +  yi. 
If,  in  plotting  the  successive  moduli  of  a  sum. 
the  second  modulus  is  drawn  from  the  end  of 
the  first,  the  third  from  the  end  of  the  second, 
and  so  on.  the  result  is  a  broken  line  which  may 
be  closed  bv  connecting  the  last  point  with  the 
origin.  This  vector  is  called  the  sum.  Since  no 
side  of  a  polygon  is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  remaining  sides,  the  modulus  of  the  sum  of 
any  number  of  complex  numbers  is  not  greater 
than  the  sum  of  their  moduli.  This  is  expressed 
symbolically  thus: 

|N..|^|N,l  +  |N,|  +  ....|Nn-,| 

Multiplying  r  (cos0  +  »»in0)  by  r'(co-0'  +  i 
sintf')  and  applying  the  formulas  for  the  func- 
tions of  the  sum  of  two  angles  (see  Tkioonom- 
k.tkv  \ ,  the  product  is  rr'  [  cos  (  0  4.  0'\  +  i  sin 
ifl  -L  8')}.  Hence,  the  product  of  the  moduli  of 
two  complex  numbers  is  the  modulus  of  their 
product,  and  the  sum  of  the  amplitudes  is  the 
amplitude  of  the  product.  Similarly  for  n  com 
plex  number*.  For  brevity,  let  rcistf  =  r I  cos0 
+  »  sintft,  then  r,  cif  rcistf,  •  .  .  rneis  *„  =  »y 
r,  •  ...  rncisi0,  -f  6S  -f-  .  . .  0ii >.  This  i*  known 
as  IV  Moivrc's  theorem.  If  each  of  the  al>ove  mini 
ben  equals  the  first.  (r,cis0,)  n=  r,neis  „0,  or 
the  nth   power  of  the  complex   numlier.  The 

r, 

quotient  of  r.cistf,   by  r.cistf .  -  —  cis<«,— 0t) . 

n  .         a   1 

and  v  >•,  cisWi  =  y/  r,  -cis  -8. 

By  observing  the  changes  in  the  modulus  and 
amplitude,  the  results  of  any  of  these  operations 
may  lie  represented  graphically.  The  variation 
of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable,  x  +  yi,  due 
to  the  variation  of  x  and  y,  i*  very  important 
in  the  theory  of  equations  and  function*.  Thus 
the  fundamental  proposition  that  every  equation 
ha*  a  root  is  a  consequence  of  Cauchy's  theorem 
which  asserts  that  the  number  of  roots  of  any 
equation  comprised  within  a  given  plane  area 
is  obtained  by  dividing  by  2  ir  the  total  variation 
of  the  amplitude  of  the*  function  corresponding 
to  the  complete  description,  by  the  complex  vari- 
able, of  the  perimeter  of  the  area. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  imaginary  is  found 
in  the  Strrmmrtria  of  Hero  of  Alexandria  f  third 
century  B.C. ) .  Diophiintu*  (supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century  A.n.)  met  these 
numbers  in  his  algebraic  work,  but  failed  to  give 
an  explanation.  Bhaakara  (A.n.  1114)  recognizes 
the  imaginary,  but  pronounces  the  roots  involv- 
ing V  — I  to  l»e  impossible.  Cardan  (l">4.r>». 
in  his  A  r.«  Mnnnn.  was  the  first  mathematician 
who  had  the  courage  to  use  the  square  roots  of 
negative  numbers  in  computation.  Pomlielli. 
(Jirard,  and  IVscartcs   (q.v.t    formulated  rules 
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for  the  use  of  such  quantities  as  a  A-bV — 1, 
l>ut  founded  no  theory.  Wall  is  (1085)  made 
the  first  attempt  to  give  a  geometric  interpreta- 
tion. Killer  (1770)  still  regarded  these  quanti- 
ties impossible.  Thus  it  was  reserved  for  Casper 
Wesscl  (1797).  a  Norwegian  surveyor,  to  invent 
a  graphic  treatment  of  complex  numbers.  His 
method  is  contained  in  a  memoir,  presented  to 
(he  Royal  Academy  of  Science  and  Letters  of 
.  Denmark,  entitled  On  the  Analytic  Rejtresenta- 
lion  of  Direction.  For  the  early  development  of 
the  subject,  however,  credit  must  be  given  to 
Arpand.  Causs,  Kervois,  ami  others.  since  Wes- 
sel's  article  (published  in  17!>0  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Denmark)  did  not  appear  in  French 
until  1*07,  Olie  hundred  years  after  its  presen- 
tation. Causs  did  much  to  establish  the  under- 
lying principles.  Argand's  memoir  (1806),  un- 
questionably an  original  and  independent  pro- 
duction, supplied  the  graphic  theory  that  lay 
neglected  in  the  work  of  Wessel.  Francois,  Ser- 
vois,  Cergonne,  and  Cauchy  did  much  to  correct 
the  errors  of  their  predecessors  and  to  generalize 
the  theory  of  directed  lines. 

Complex  number,  being  the  most  general  type 
of  algebraic  number,  has  come  to  occupy  the 
place  of  highest  importance  in  modern  analysis. 
II  has  led  in  recent  times  to  the  establishment 
of  the  theory  of  functions  (q.v.  >  and  quaternions 
(q.v.  I.  Consult:  Reman.  "A  Chapter  in  the  His- 
tory of  Mathematics,"  in  the  Proceeding*  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  (  Salem,  18!>7)  ;  Cauchy.  ('ours  d'aiialyse 
(Paris,  1821)  ;  Warren,  .1  Treatise  on  the  (}eo- 
nielric  Representation  of  the  Sffiiare  Roots  of 
\caatire  Quantities  (Cambridge,  1 827  I;  Chrys- 
tal'.  Alaebra,  part  i.  (Edinburgh.  188!»)  ;  Hankel, 
\  orlcsun<fcn  iiher  die  camplexen  Zahlen  (l^ip- 
zig,  18(17);  Durege.  Theorie  der  Functionen 
ciner  complcxen  rcrandcrlichen  tlrdssc  ( I>*ip- 
zig.  1873),  trans,  by  Fisher  ami  Schwatt  as  Ele- 
ments of  the  Theoru  of  Functions  of  a  Complex 
Variable  (Philadelphia.  1800). 

COMPLU'VTrjM.    S«>e  Atrii  m;  Impm  vu  m. 

COMPONE\  kom-p«Vnn  (Fr..  composed),  or 
OonoNY.  In  heraldiy.  a  term  describing  a  field 
or  charge  bearing  a  row  of  small  squares,  con- 
sisting of  alternate  metals  and  colors. 

COMPOSITJE.  kom-poz'I  tA  (Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  compositti*,  p.p.  of  eomponere,  to  put  to- 
gether, from  com-,  together  +  ponere,  to  put. 
from  pet-,  Ck.  ami,  apt),  on*  A-  sinerc,  to  allow). 
An  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  variously 
called  the  composite  family,  aster  family,  sun- 
llower  family,  and  sometimes  divided  and  known 
as  the  chicory  and  thistle  families,  embracing 
nearly  1000  genera  and  more  than  11.000  species, 
making  it  the  largest  family  of  (lowering  plants. 
Although  a  large  order,  the  flowers  of  the  Com- 
positse  are  so  characteristic  and  distinctive  as 
not  to  Ik-  confused  with  those  of  any  other  order, 
the  only  ones  hearing  even  a  superficial  rcsem- 
Iilance  being  Dipsnce.T,  represented  with  us  by 
the  teasel. 

The  flowers  of  the  order  Composite  an1  rather 

small  and  arc  grouped  together  upon  a  common 
receptacle,  surrounded  by  bracts  which  form  a 
leafy  or  scaly  involucre,  so  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  ■  single  flower.  The  common  term 
•flower'  is  applied  to  the  aggregation  instead  of 
to  the  individuals  making  up  the  so-called  'head.' 
The    flowers,   or    florets,   as   they   are  usually 


known,  are  often  of  two  kinds,  those  of  the  cen- 
tral part  being  called  disk  florets,  and  those  of 
the  circumference  ray  florets.  These  often  differ 
in  si/e.  shape,  and  color,  and  the  disk  florets  are 
usually  fertile,  while  those  of  the  ray  arc  often 
sterile,  or  at  least  without  stamens.  "  The  calyx 
is  united  with  the  ovary,  and  its  divisions  crown 
the  ovary  with  awns,  teeth,  bristles,  etc..  all  of 
which  are  called  the  pappus  (q.v.)  ;  or  the  pap- 
pus may  l>e  wholly  wanting.  The  corolla  is 
situated  above  the  ovary,  ami  is  united  into  a 
tube  (tubular!,  or  may  be  strap  shaped  ( ligu 
late),  1m»(Ii  forms  commonly  occurring  in  the 
same  flower,  the  tubular  florets  composing  the 
disk,  and  the  ligulatc  florets  the  rays  of  the 
'flower.'  The  corolla  may  be,  nnd  usually  is,  di- 
vided at  its  summit  into  five  teeth  or  lol>es. 
The  stamens  are  usually  five  in  number  and  arc 
inserted  upon  the  corolla,  and  are  united  together 
by  their  anthers  into  a  tube  around  the  sinple 
style,  which  is  two-cleft  at  its  summit.  The 
ovary  is  one-celled  and  onc-ovuled,  the  ovules 
ripening  into  a  dry  fruit  called  an  akene  or 
achene  (q.v.).  Crowing  among  the  flowers 
are  often  found  numerous  bracts  which  arc 
spoken  of  as  chaff  or  paleie.  When  these  are  not 
{►resent,  the  receptacle  is  said  to  be  nuked.  The 
form  of  the  receptacle  may  vary  from  flat,  con- 
vex, conical,  or.  in  sonic  cases,  elongated  to  the 
length  of  an  inch  or  more.  The  form  of  the 
corolla,  shape  of  the  receptacle,  presence  and 
nature  of  the  chaff,  are  all  important  characters 
in  the  classification  of  the  memliers  of  this  order. 
The  plants  are  herbaceous,  shrubby,  or  even 
trees,  and  arc  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  plant  life  exists  to  any  extent,  and 
they  frequent  almost  every  condition  of  soil  and 
surroundings.  The  tree  forms  are  confined  to 
the  tropics,  many  of  the  shrubby  species  occur 
in  hot.  dry  regions,  while  the  herbaceous  species 
prevail  in  temperate  climates,  extending  well 
ffrith in  the  colder  zones.  In  general  the  leaves 
are  alternate  and  without  stipules,  but  are  some- 
times opposite  or  whorled  :  or  they  may  nil  he 
radical,  as  in  the  dandelion,  etc.  Numerous  sys- 
tems of  classification  have  been  proposed  from 
time  to  time,  that  of  Hoffmann  (with  some  modi* 
(tcationl  being  the  one  most  current  at  present. 
Hoffmann  divides  the  order  into  two  suborders — 
Tubuli/lonr.  in  which  the  disk  florets  are  never 
ligulate,  and  TAguliflorm,  in  which  all  the  florets 
are  ligulate.  The  plants  of  the  first  subdivision 
do  not  bear  any  latex  in  their  stems,  while  those 
of  the  second  are  conspicuous  on  account  of  the 
milky  or  reddish-colored  juice  which  they  exude 
when  injured.  The  first  suborder  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  number  of  species.  The  two  great  di 
visions  are  again  subdivided  into  thirteen  tribes, 
as  follows:  Tfi»rt.lKi.oK.K :  (I)  IVrnonirtr.  rep 
resented  by  the  genus  Vernon ia  :  (2)  Kupatorieer, 
embracing  Ageratuni,  Kuputorium,  and  \likania: 

(3)  Astcrca",  the  principal  genera  of  which  are 
Aster.  Solidago.  Kri«cron,  Bellis.  Raccharis,  etc.: 

(4)  Inulia-.  which  contains  among  its  prominent 
representatives  the  genera  Plnchea.  Filago,  An- 
tennaria.  < inaphalium.  Inula   Helichrvsum.  etc.: 

(.">)  Helianthea",  represented  in  our  flora  by 
Helianthus,  Silphium.  Iva.  Ambrosia.  Rudbeekia. 
Echinacea,  Coreopsis.  Ridcns.  Xanthium.  Zinnia. 
Dahlia,  etc.:  (0)  Helcnira>,  with  Actinella.  He 
lenium.  Tnjjetes.  Caillardia.  Dysodia.  etc.;  (7) 
Anthemiderr,  which  embraces  Achillea,  AnthemK 
.Matricaria.  Chrysanthemum.  Tanacctum.  Arte 
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misia;  (8)  Senecionar,  represented  by  Senecio, 
Petasites,  Arnica,  Cacalia ;  (it)  Calvndulacea, 
typified  by  Calendula;  (10)  Arctotxdar,  repre- 
sented by  Arc  tut  in,  an  African  and  Australian 
genus;  (11)  i'l/yorca:,  which  embrace*  the  genera 
Articum,  Carduus,  Cnicua,  Cynara,  Ouopordon, 
Centaurea,  etc.  (12)  Mutvtita-,  not  found  in  the 
United  States,  but  represented  elsewhere  by 
Mutisia,  Gerber*,  etc.;  and  LiulufijOBE.*:,  with 
(13)  C'uhorircc,  represented  by  Cichoriuin,  Tra- 
go|H>gon,  Pier  is,  Hieraceum,  Leontodon,  Taraxa- 
cum, I*actuca,  Sonchus,  Chondrilla.  etc.  When 
the  large  number  of  species  of  this  family  are 
considered,  a  small  proportion  only,  aside  from 
those  cultivated  for  their  flowers  or  foliage,  are 
fciind  to  be  of  economic  importance.  Among  the 
most  important  may  be  mentioned  chicory,  dan- 
delion, lettuce,  salsify,  artichokes  (both  globe 
and  .Jerusalem!,  sunflowers,  tansy,  chamomile, 
etc.  Many  are  grown  for  their  flowers.  When 
cultivated  the  disk  flowers  are  often  changed  in 
form,  and  the  flowers  are  then  said  to  l>e  doubled, 
a*  in  the  case  of  dahlias,  zinnias,  asters,  chry- 
santhemums, coreopsis,  etc.  Medicinal  proper- 
ties are  claimed  for  many,  as  arnica,  worm- 
wood, elecampane,  artemisia.  coltsfoot,  lussilago, 
blessed  thistle,  etc.  The  seeds  of  a  nuniWr  con- 
tain oil  that  is  of  importance,  as  the  sunflower, 
madia,  etc. 

The  plants  of  this  order  exhibit  a  number  of 
interesting  adaptations  in  their  natural  history. 
The  Composite  are  generally  considered  as  the 
highest  expression  of  development  in  the  plant 
world,  and  they  exhibit  a  number  of  modifica- 
tions by  which  they  have  become  the  most  nu- 
merous and  aggressive  of  all  plants.  In  many 
genera  the  gradations  between  species  are  so  con- 
fusing as  to  make  their  proper  classification  well- 
nigh  impossible.  The  distribution  of  the  fruit  has 
l>een  brought  about  by  many  special  modifica- 
tions. In  the  dandelion,  thistle,  and  others,  the 
calyx  develops,  after  the  fertilization  of  the 
flower,  into  a  plumose  pappus  by  which  the  fruits 
are  scattered  by  the  winds.  In  the  tickseed  and 
bur-marigold  the  achenes  are  crowned  with  sev- 
eral barbed  awns  that  catch  in  the  hairs  of  ani- 
mals and  the  clothing  of  man,  aiding  materially 
in  their  wide  dissemination.  In  the  burdock  and 
cockle-bur  the  involucre  is  furnished  with  curved 
hooks  which  serve  to  aid  in  the  dispersal  of  these 
plants.  Other  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  Madia, 
the  tarweeds.  are  covered,  especially  upon  their 
involucres,  with  a  very  thick  adhesive  exudation 
that  adheres  to  anything  with  which  the  seeds 
come  in  contact,  and  these  are  carried  away  often 
to  great  distance*. 

The  means  devised  for  the  fertilization  of  the 
flowers  is  admirably  adapted  to  secure  numerous 
progeny.  The  flowers  being  small  and  crowded 
together,  several  can  take  advantage  of  the  visit 
of  a  single  insect  laden  with  pollen.  Some  are 
wind-pollenized.  their  close  position  aiding  in  it. 
The  mechanism  of  the  individual  flower  for  pol- 
lination is  curiously  perfect.  When  the  flower 
opens,  the  style,  with  its  stigmatic  surfaces  close- 
ly pressed  together,  forces  its  way  out  through 
the  stamen-tube,  carrying  the  pollen  out  where 
it  can  come  in  contact  with  insect  visitors  or  he 
blown  awav  bv  the  wind.  At  this  time  the  flower 
is  not  ready  /or  its  own  fertilization.  When  re- 
ceptive, the  style  has  protruded  from  the  tube 
and  the  stigmas  separate,  curving  backward.  If 
they  do  not  receive  pollen  from  another  flower 


to  thus  secure  the  desired  cross-fertilization, 
they  continue  to  curl  backward  until  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  pollen,  some  of  which  still 
lemains  upon  their  own  style,  and  they  thus  In- 
come self-fertilized.  In  this  way  the  setting  of 
seed  is  assured  to  every  flower.  In  conclusion, 
Hmj  remarkable  success  of  this  order  may  be  at 
tributed  to  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  the 
massing  of  the  flowers,  resulting  in  greater  con- 
spicuousness,  to  attract  insect  visitors,  one  visit- 
or fertilizing  many  flowers;  a  simple  floral  mech- 
anism to  protect  and  distribute  the  pollen,  and 
the  special  devices  described  above  to  secure  the 
dispersal  of  the  seeds.  Sec  articles  on  various 
members  of  the  order. 

COMPOSITE  NUMBERS.    See  Primes. 

COMPOSITE  ORDER.    See  COLUMN. 

COMPOSITE  SHIPS.  Ships  built  with  iron 
or  steel  frames  and  wooden  planking.  In  some 
cases  the  framing  is  stiffened  by  keel-plates, 
stringers,  deck-plates,  longitudinals,  etc.  The 
plunking  is  bolted  to  the  frames,  and  sometimes 
additionally  pinned  edgewise  to  the  planks  on 
each  side.  It  is  almost  invariably  sheathed  with 
copper  as  a  protection  against  fouling — indeed, 
it  is  chiefly  to  provide  against  fouling  that  ships 
are  composite  built.    See  Siiipui  ii.di.nu. 

COMPOSITION  (from  OF.,  Fr.  composition, 
from  Ijit.  comprmtio,  connection,  from  compo- 
acre,  to  put  together).  In  painting,  that  ordered 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  of  color  ami 
line,  which  shall  directly  impress  the  lieholder 
with  the  thought  and  idea  the  artist  wishes  to 
express.  The  most  important  requisite  of  com- 
position is  unity.  Every  object  must  form  a 
harmonious  part  of  the  whole,  and  l>e  in  distinct 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  picture.  As  Millet 
said:  "A  work  should  be  all  of  a  piece,  and 
l>eoplo  and  things  should  W  there  for  an  end." 
Whatever  their  color  or  shape,  all  objects  in  the 
picture  should  be  seen  under  like  conditions  of 
light,  shade,  and  atmosphere.  There  should  l>e 
some  object  or  objects  of  sjKH-ial  interest,  to 
which  the  remainder  of  the  picture  should  In- 
stinct!}- subordinated. 

The  subject  treated  and  the  individuality  of 
the  artist  usually  determine  the  composition  of 
a  picture.  There  are,  however,  some  generally 
accepted  maxims  in  regard  to  linear  composition 
which  should  !*•  mentioned.  The  perpendicular 
line  is  one  of  dignity  and  severity,  and  its  pre- 
dominance in  a  picture  produces  a  simple, 
majestic  effect  (e.g.  the  early  Italian  portraits). 
The  predominance  of  the  horizontal  line  produces 
an  effect  of  repose  or  solemnity,  as  is  seen 
in  the  composition  of  most  landscapes.  The 
flowing  or  waving  line  is  the  line  of  beauty  and 
gnu-e,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  drawing 
of  the  human  figure  is  esteemed  so  important. 

There  have  been  many  theories  of  composition, 
mote  or  less  arbitrary.  The  Italians  generally 
use  the  pyramidal  composition,  in  which  the 
Madonna  forms  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  with  a 
balanced  group  of  standing  or  kneeling  saints 
on  either  side.  As  art  advanced,  they  also  used 
the  oval  composition,  in  which  the  figures  form  a 
circle  on  the  canvas  (e.g.  Raphael's  "Madonna 
della  Sedia").  the  arch  (Correggio's  "Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin"),  the  diamond  shape  (Sistine 
Madonna),  and  others.  In  landscape  the  themes 
of  composition  were  even  more  numerous.  In 
modern  composition   there   is  greater  freedom. 
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the  artist  following  his  own  inclination.  Never- 
theless, he  usually  leans  upon  some  well-estab- 
lished principles,  although  he  may  not  be  con- 
scious of  them,  since  analysis  is  the  work  of  the 
critic  rather  than  of  the  artist.  Millet  is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  free  anil  original  method 
of  composition  in  the  modern  sense.  Consult: 
Van  Dyke,  .1.  C,  Art  fur  Art's  biakc  (New  York, 
1 110 1 )  ;  Blanc,  fjrammairc  dot  art*  dc  dcn&in 
(Paris,  1882);  Burnett,  Practical  Treatise  on 
Pa  in  tiny    1  x>ndon,  1 880 ) . 

COMPOSITION  AND  RESOLUTION  OF 
FOBCES  AND  MOTIONS.    See  Mechanics. 

COMPOSITION  WITH  CREDITORS.  In 

law,  an  arrangement  made  by  a  failing  debtor 
with  several  or  all  of  his  creditors,  by  which  they 
accept  the  payment  of  a  percentage  of  their 
claims  in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  the 
whole.  An  agreement  between  a  debtor  and  a 
single  creditor  that  the  latter  will  discharge 
the  former  from  all  liability  upon  the  former's 
payment  of  a  part  of  the  debt  is  void  by  common 
law.  because,  it  fa  suirl,  this  payment  is  no  con- 
sideration for  the  creditor's  promise  to  relinquish 
the  balance  of  the  debt,  lieing  only  a  payment 
of  what  the  debtor  already  owed  and  was  legally 
bound  to  pay.  An  agreement  between  a  debtor 
and  several  or  all  of  his  creditors  possesses  an 
additional  element.  Such  an  agreement  is  bind- 
ing upon  all,  it  is  said,  because  each  creditor 
promise*  to  release  the  balance  of  his  claim, 
over  and  above  the  |>ercentage  paid  to  him,  in 
consideration  of  such  payment  and  also  in  con- 
sideration of  the  promises  of  other  creditors  to 
do  likewise.  It  is  held  to  he  the  substitution  of 
a  new  agreement  with  different  parties  for  an  old 
debt.  If  any  of  the  creditors  entering  into  such 
a  composition  agreement  stipulates  secretly  with 
the  debtor  for  a  preference  to  himself,  his  stipu- 
lation is  void.  Bankruptcy  statutes  often  pro- 
vide for  and  regulate  composition  proceedings 
between  the  bankrupt  and  his  creditor.  See 
Bankrcptcy;  Contract. 

COMPOST  (OF.  rt,mpnstc.  It.  compo*ta,  Por- 
tug.  composto,  mixture,  from  Lat.  componerc, 
to  put  together).  A  mixture  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terials which  has  l»eeii  subjected  to  fermentation. 
Composts  are  usually  prepared  by  mixing  animal 
manures  or  other  readily  putrescihle  substances 
with  jH'at  (q.v. ).  straw,  leaves,  road-scrapings, 
mud.  loam,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  causing 
fermentation  and  chemical  changes,  which  will 
render  these  substances  more  active  as  fer- 
tilizers than  they  were  in  their  original  con- 
dition. Similar  results  are  sometimes  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  ashes,  lime,  marl  (qq.v.). 
alkali  -.alts,  etc.  Frequently  also  preservative 
substances,  such  as  gypsum,  kainit,  super 
phosphate  (qq.v).  etc.  are  added  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  nmmonia  or  of  nitrogen  in  the  free 
state,  which  is  likely  to  occur  during  fermen- 
tation. Composting  is  thus  not  only  a  means 
of  rendering  the  constituents  (>f  various 
more  or  less  inert  materials  more  available  as 
plant  food,  but  also  of  preventing  lo*s  of  the 
most  valuable  constituent  of  manures,  viz.  nitro- 
gen. A  compost  which  was  formerly  quite  popu- 
lar consists  of  alterntte  layers  of  barnyard 
manure.  1  part,  and  pent.  15  parts,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  depending  noon  the  fermen- 
tative power  of  the  manure.  In  this  mixture 
the  peat  prevents  the  los*  of  ammonia  and  the 


valuable  manure  liquids,  aud  the  manure  sets  up 
a  fermentation  in  the  pint  which  greatlv  in 
creases  the  availability  of  the  inert  nitrogen 
in  which  this  material   is  comparatively  rich. 
When  lime,  ashes,  or  lime  and  sjilt  mixtures  are 
substituted  for  manure  in  the  peat  compost,  the 
alkaline  character  of  these  substances  promotes 
the  decomposition  of  the  peat  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  manure.    In  case  of  the  lime  and 
salt  mixture  the  reaction  between  the  lime  and 
the  salt    (XaCl)    results  in  the  formation  of 
caustic  soda  (NaOH),  which  is  especially  active 
in  bringing  about  decomposition  of  the  peat.  A 
recommended  formula  for  this  compost   is  ,)ft 
cords  of  peat,    100  bushels   of   lime,   and  17 
bushels  of  Milt.    Make  a  brine  of  the  salt  and 
slake  the  lime  in  it  to  a  fine  dry  powder,  using 
about  one  bushel  of  salt  to  six  of  lime,  spread 
the  slaked  lime,  while  still  hot,  over  the  peat, 
which  should  be  in  layers  about  six  inches  thick. 
Continue  the  alternate  layers  of  peat  and  lime 
until  the  heap  is  four  to  five  feet  high.  By 
substituting  muriate  of  potash  for  salt  in  the 
above  mixture  the  same  result  is  accomplished 
and  at  the  same  time  a  valuable  fertilizing  con- 
stituent, potash,  is  added  to  the  manure.  The 
fermenting  compost  heap  has  been  utilized  for 
the  reduction  of  bone*  (q.v.)  and  ground  mine- 
ral phosphates;  and  meat.  fish,  slaughter  house 
refuse,  etc.,  are  sometimes  incorporated  in  it. 
but  composts  containing  any  considerable  amount 
of  the  latter  substances  are  likely  to  be  very 
offensive.     Moreover,  these  materials  are  less 
benefited  by  the  process  than  more  inert  sub- 
stances.   Composting  is  an  effective  means  of 
'killing.'  i.e.  destroying  the  germinating  power 
of  cottonseed  intended  for  use  as  a  fertilizer. 
Innumerable  formulas  for  composts  have  been 
proposed,  some  of  which  have  attained  consider- 
able celebrity.    Among  these  may  lie  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  the  peat  composts  referred  to 
above.  Furman's  formula  for  cotton,  which  is  as 
follows:  Barnyard  manure,  750  pounds;  cotton 
seed.  750  pounds;  acid  phosphate,  30"  pounds; 
kainit,   I'.i'.i  pounds.     The  plan  of  composting 
these    materials,    which    well     illustrates  the 
methods  of  composting  in  general,  is  briefly  a» 
follows:     Put  down  on  an  impervious  dirt  floor 
first  a  layer  of  manure,  then  of  cottonseed,  am? 
lastly   of   acid   phosphate,    in   the  proportions 
given,   distributing  the  kainit   throughout  the 
different  layers.    Repeat  the  layers  to  any  dc 
sired  extent  and  cover  the  heap  with  absorbent 
earth.  The  heap  should  1m-  kept,  moderately  moist, 
and  if  made  in  the  autumn  should  stand  until 
spring,  when  it  is  dug  down,  mixed,  and  applied. 
Although  composting  furnishes  a  valuable  means 
of  converting  waste  materials  of  the  farm  into 
more  active  and  better-balanced  fertilizers,  the 
labor  involved  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  prae 
tiee  of  doubtful  economy  for  general  agricultural 
purposes,  especially  since  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  more  concentrated  and  active  commer- 
cial  fertilizers.     (See   Man  irks;  Mam-ring.) 
Composts  hnve  been  recommended  especially  for 
use  on  grass  lands  and  on  stiff  soils,  or  on  those 
deficient  in  humus.    They  find  their  greatest  use- 
fulness, however,  in  horticultural  oj>erations  - 
for  plnnt-bcds.  potting,  and  for  use  on  vine*, 
fruits,  etc.,  which  might  be  injured  by  more  con- 
cent  rated  fertilizers.    Perennial  plants,  or  those 
having  long  periods  of  growth,  will  utilize  the 
fertilizing  matter  of  composts  to  the  best  ad 
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vantage.  Compost*  are  not  so  well  suited  to  the 
forcing  of  quick-growing  crops  as  commercial 
fertilizers.  For  specific  directions  for  preparing 
different  kinds  of  composts,  consult:  Dana, 
Muck  Manual  for  Farmers  (4th  ed..  New  York, 
ISaS)  ;  Storer,  Agriculture  in  Home  of  its  He- 
I  at  ions  irith  Chemistry  (7th  cd..  New  York, 
1807)  :  Johnson,  I'rat  and  its  Uses  as  Fertilizer 
and  Fuel  (New  York,  1800)  ;  Scmpers.  Manures: 
How  to  Make  and  Hoir  to  Use  Them  (Philadel- 
phia. 1893). 

COM  POSTEL'LA,   Order  ok  Saint  James 

OK,    or   ORDER   OK   S.UNT   .lAMKS  OK   THE  SWOKD. 

An  order  of  knighth<x>d  in  Spain.  To  defend  the 
multitude  of  pilgrims  that  thronged  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  James  at  Compostella  (Santiago),  in 
(talicia,  Spain,  from  the  Moors,  thirteen  noble- 
men formed  themselves  into  a  military  Order, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pojm\  in  1175.  With 
lime  the  Order  rose  to  immense  power  and 
wealth.  It  fought  valorously  in  all  the  Moorish 
wan,  and  exercised  great  political  intluencc. 
But  its  rich  towns  and  abbeys  tempted  Ferdi- 
nand and  1-aliella.  who  took  possession  of  its 
projterty  in  14!»:i  and  held  it  until  1522,  when  a 
Papal  hull  vested  the  |x>rmnncnt  grandmaster- 
whip  in  the  Crown. 

COMPOUND,  Chemical.    See  Chemistry. 

COMPOUND  ANIMALS.  Such  animals  as 
are  made  up  of  a  number  of  morphological  units, 
called  persons,  which  are  organically  connected 
throughout  life.  The  connection  results  from  a 
budding  process,  in  which  the  buds  never  become 
separated  from  the  parent  stock.  Compound 
animals  are  found  among  protozoans,  sponges, 
CflPlente rates,  certain  flatworms  (planariana  and 
tapeworms),  bryozoans.  sonic  annelids  (Syllis), 
and  tunicates.  The  degree  of  connection  varies. 
\\  hen  it  is  loose  the  complex  is  called  a  stock  ; 
when  close  a  conn,  as  in  sponges.  Most  com- 
pound animals  are  sessile,  but  the  siphonophorcs, 
llatwonns.  ami  some  tunicate*  swim  free.  The 
opposite  of  this  term  is  simple  animals.' 

COMPOUND  COMMON  TIME.    See  Time. 

COMPOUND  FRACTURE.     A  fracture  of 

a  bone  accompanied  by  a  wound  which  opens 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  break  in  the 
Imiiip.  Infection  of  the  l>one  being  thus  rendered 
possible,  a  compound  fracture  is  more  serious 
than  a  simple  fracture.    See  Fracture. 

COMPOUNDING  OF  FELONY.  The  offense 
of  taking  value  for  forbearing  to  prosecute  a 
felonv.  This  offence  is  punishable  with  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Compounding  of  informations 
upon  |>enal  statutes,  and  compounding  of  mis- 
demeanors, are  also  illegal,  and  are  punishable 
in  a  liffhter  degree.  In  (.rent  Britain  the  com- 
pounding  of  misdemeanors  is  permitted  in  some 
cases  with  the  leave  of  the  court,  especially  in 
the  ease  of  a  misdemeanor  affecting  private  (and 
not  public)  rights.  Accepting  a  promissory  note 
signed  by  a  party  guilty  of  larceny,  as  a  consider- 
ation for  not  prosecuting,  is  enough  to  constitute 
the  offense:  but  the  mere  retaking  of  stolen 
goods  by  the  owner  is  not  an  offense,  unless  it  is 
agreed  that  the  thief  is  not  to  be  prosecuted.  A 
note  or  other  obligation  given  in  consideration 
of  stopping  a  criminal  prosecution  or  an  agree- 
ment not  to  prosecute  is  void.  See  CRIMINAL 
Law.  and  consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
there. 
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COMPOUND  INTEREST.    See  Interest. 

COMPOUND  MICROSCOPE.  See  Micro- 
scope; Light. 

COMPOUND  TRIPLE  TIME.    See  Time. 

COM  PR  A  DOR'  (Sp..  Port.,  purchaser).  In 
China.  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  a  man  who 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  provisions  to  ships. 

COMPRESSED  AIR.  See  Power  Trans- 
mission; Air  Compressor;  Compressed-Air 
Engine;  Com  pressed- Air  Promotive  ;  Pneu- 
matic Tools:  Pneumatic  Dispatch. 

COMPRESSED-AIR  ENGINE.  An  engine 
using  as  a  motor  fluid  air  to  which  a  degree 
of  energy  has  been  imparted  by  compression  by 
mechanical  means.  When  atmospheric  air  is 
compressed  in  an  air  compressor  (see  Air  Com- 
pressor )  energy  is  stored  in  it  which  is  avail- 
able for  work  in  a  piston  motor  just  as  in  the 
energy  stored  in  steam.  Any  form  of  engine 
which  will  operate  with  steam  as  a  motive  fluid 
will  also  operate  with  compressed  air  as  a  motor 
fluid,  that  is,  a  steam-engine  will  become  a  com- 
pressed-air engine  simply  by  disconnecting  the 
steam  boiler  ami  substituting  a  receiver  or 
reservoir  of  compressed  air.  Compressed  air  i-. 
however,  employed  to  replace  steam  only  under 
those  conditions  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
transmit  the  motor  fluid  to  motors  located  at 
scattered  points  some  distances  from  the  source 
of  supply.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  while 
it  is  not  possible  to  convey  steam  through  pipes 
or  to  carry  it  in  inclosed,  vessels  for  long  dis 
tances  without  a  great  loss  of  energy  due  to 
condensation,  it  is  practicable  to  do  this  with 
compressed  air.  with  a  comparatively  small  loss 
of  energy  if  the  air  lie  heated  l»efore  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  motors  at  the  end  of  its  journev 
Hence,  compressed  air  engines  are  practically 
always  motors  of  special  forms  for  performing 
special  oj>erations,  and  arc  usually  of  small  size. 
For  descriptions  of  the  various  special  forms  of 
<>oinpressed  -  air  engines  in  common  use,  see 
Drills:  Pnei  matic  Tools;  Power  Transmis- 
sion; Street  Railways. 

COMPRESSED  -  AIR    LOCOMOTIVE.  A 

locomotive  engine  in  which  air  under  pressure 
takes  the  place  of  steam  as  the  propulsive  force. 
Compressed-air  locomotives  occupy  a  rather  limit  - 
ed  field  of  usefulness  at  present,  their  chief  ap- 
plications being  street  railway  propulsion  on  a 
limited  scale,  mine,  quarry,  and  tunnel  haulage 
and  haulage  around  cane  plantations,  saw-mills, 
cotton  presses  and  warehouses,  textile-works, 
and  powder-mill*,  where  the  risk  of  fire  has  to 

be  carefully  avoided,  structurally,  a  com- 
pressed-air locomotive  has  the  same  form  of  pro- 
pelling mechanism  as  a  steam  locomotive,  but  in 
place  of  the  boiler  there  are  tanks  for  holding 
compressed  air.  these  tanks  being  recharged  at 
intervals  at  a  stationary  air-compressor  plant. 
A  brief  description  of  the  use  of  compressed-air 
locomotives  for  street-railway  propulsion  and 
for  mine  haulage  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
two  distinctive  classes  of  these  motors. 

Street-Railway  Locomotives,  Numerous  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  in  the  United  Stale-,  to 
employ  compressed  air  locomotives  for  propel 
ling  street-railway  cars;  but.  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  short  lines  operating  under  special  con- 
ditions, these  attempt-  have  all  resulted  in  com- 
mercial failures.     Probably  the  most  extensive 
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experiment*  have  l>een  conducted  in  New  York 
City,  on  some  of  the  railway  lines  crossing  the 
city  from  east  to  west.  In  all  of  these  experi- 
ments a  locomotive  car  has  been  employed  carry- 
ing the  tanks  underneath  the  scats  or  under  the 
lloor  of  tlie  car.  In  Kuropc  the  Mekarski  sys- 
tem of  compressed-air  street-car  locomotion  has 
been  used  apparently  with  considerable  success 
in  Paris,  France,  and  Heme,  Switzerland.  A 
■pedal  feature  of  the  Mekarski  system  is  the 
heating  of  the  air,  to  maintain  it  at  a  constant 
temperature,  by  passing  it  through  superheated 
water  at  :i'M°  F.  The  air  thus  becomes  saturated 
with  steam,  which  subsequently  partly  con- 
denses, its  latent  heat  lieing  absorl>ed  by  the 
expanding  air.  The  pressure  used  at  Heme  in 
the  car  reservoirs  is  440  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  engine  is  constructed  like  an  ordinary  steam 
tramway  h»eomotive,  and  drives  two  coupled 
axles  spaced  5.2  feet  apart.  It  has  a  pair  of 
outside  horizontal  cylinders.  5.1  by  8.6  inches: 
four  coupled  wheels,  27 inches  in  diameter. 
The  total  weight  of  the  car,  including  compressed 
air,  is  7V(  tons.  The  storage  tanks  consist  of 
ten  sheet-iron  cylinders  with  an  aggregate  capa- 
city of  04 1 1  feet  of  compressed  air.  The  cars 
wiil  run  for  four  miles  without  refilling  the 
reservoirs.  On  the  Paris  lines  the  pressure  used 
is  547  pounds,  and  the  cars  make  trips  of  seven 
miles  without  refilling  the  reservoirs. 

Mining  Ixx*omotivk8.  As  generally  con- 
structed, the  air  for  mining  locomotives  is  stored 
in  one  or  two  steel  tanks  having  a  cubic  capacity 
designed  for  the  length  of  run.  weight  of  train, 
grades,  etc.  These  tanks  usually  occupy  the 
space  that  the  boiler  does  on  an  ordinary  steam- 
locomotive.  The  air  from  the  main  tank  or 
tanks  is  conducted  through  eopper-pi|»e  connec- 
tions to  an  auxiliary  reservoir  of  suitable  diam- 
eter. The  pressure  in  this  auxiliary  tank  can  be 
regulated  (usually  150  pounds)  anywhere  from 
30  pounds  up  to  300  pounds,  as  required.  The 
air  is  reduced  and  controlled  from  the  main 
tank  by  a  reducing-valve  and  stop-valve,  and  can 
Ix*  regulated  to  any  pressure  at  a  moment's 
notice-,  when  one*'  set,  a  constant  pressure  is 
maintained  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  The  air 
is  fed  to  the  engine  cylinders  from  the  auxiliary 
reservoir.  Compressed-air  locomotives  for  in- 
dustrial Uses  are  built  substantially  the  same 
as  mining  locomotives. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
two  tv|M-s  of  eompres-*'d-air  locomotives  are.  the 
compressed  -  air  motor  car  for  street  -  railway 
propulsion  and  the  compressed-air  locomotive 
proper  for  mine,  plantation,  and  factory  haul- 
age. In  both  forms  the  prime  motive  power  is 
steam,  whose  energy  as  it  comes  from  the  boiler 
is  employed  first  to  drive  the  air  compressors ; 
and,  second,  as  stored  in  the  compressed  air,  to 
projH'l  the  car  motor  or  locomotive  pro|>er.  See 
Air  Compressors  and  Compkks.sku-Air  Engink. 

COMPRESSED  -  AIR    TREATMENT.  A 

term  applied  to  the  use  of  air  under  pressure  for 
therapeutic  purposes.  The  treatment  is  admin- 
istered in  one  of  the  following  two  ways:  (1)  by 
causing  the  patient  to  enter  an  air-tight  chamber, 
in  which  air  is  forced  under  pressure  till  the 
desired  density  is  obtained:  (2)  by  causing  the 
patient  to  enter  a  cabinet  in  which  he  is  seated 
in  such  a  position  as  to  receive  into  his  mouth 
the  end  of  a  tube  which,  passing  through  the 
front  of  the  cabinet,  connects  the  cavity  of  his 
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lungs  with  the  outside  atmosphere,  while  an 
apparatus  on  the  roof  of  the  cabinet  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  pump  air  out  of  the  cabinet.  In  the 
air-tight  room,  the  pressure  upon  all  parts  of 
the  patient's  body,  including  the  lung-cavity,  is 
the  .same.  In  the  cabinet,  the  pressure  within 
the  lung-cavity  is  many  times  greater  than  on 
the  rest  of  the  body,  thus  causing  great  expan 
sion  of  the  lungs  and  chest.  The  latter  treatment 
relieves  collapse  of  pulmonary  vesicles  and  con 
sol idat ions,  in  many  cases;  the  former  treatment 
is  said  to  cause  iiKTeused  absorption  of  oxygen 
aiid  an  improved  function  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  respiratory  tract.  Both  methods 
of  treatment  are  used  in  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
ami  the  former  also  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
asthma,  at  certain  water-cures.  See  Tlbekcc- 
losis;  Caisson  Disease. 

COMPRESSIBILITY  (from  Lat.  compter 
*u«,  p.p.  of  comprint  en;  to  compress,  from  com-, 

together  +  prvwtere,  to  press).  That  property 
of  bodies  by  which  they  admit  of  being  pressed 
into  less  space  than  they  otherwise  occupy.  It 
is  measured  by  the  relative  change  of  volume 
produced  by  the  application  of  unit  pressure. 
The  particles  composing  bodies  an-  in  all  cases 
at  greater  or  less  distance  from  one  another; 
and  whatever  brings  the  particles  closer  together 
diminishes  the  volume  or  bulk  of  the  body.  This 
may  1h*  effected  by  various  agencies,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  withdrawal  of  heat,  but  the  effect 
is  called  compression  only  when  it  is  caused  by 
mechanical  force,  as  by  pressure  or  by  percus- 
sion. All  bodies  are  compressible,  but  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  Solids  and  liquids  were  at  one 
time  believed  to  )>e  incompressible;  more  accu- 
rate experiments,  however,  have  proved  that  this 
is  not  the  case:  water,  for  instance,  subjected  to 
a  pressure  of  15.000  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
loses  one-twentieth  of  its  volume.  Cases,  on 
the  other  hand,  arc  strikingly  compressible,  and 
by  means  of  a  common  air-pump  a  very  large 
amount  of  air  can  Ik*  forced  into  the  space 
of  one  cubic  inch.  The  variation  of  the  volume 
of  a  gas  with  the  pressure  is  expressed  by  tin- 
law    of    Boyle    and    Mariotte.     See  Gases: 

Moi.ECl  I.KS — Moi.KCTi.AR  WEIGHTS. 

COMPRESSOR.  An  instrument  used  on  ship 
board  for  temporarily  checking  the  running  of 
the  anchor-chain.  It  consists  usually  of  a  curved 
arm  pivoted  at  one  cud  and  arranged  to  be  swung 
across  the  under  side  of  the  chain  pipe  through 
the  deck  and  grip  the  chain  by  pressing  it 
against  the  lip  of  the  pipe.  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  an  attachment  to  old-type  guns  for 
checking  the  recoil  by  squeezing  two  or  more 
surfaces  together  and  thus  increasing  the  friction. 

COMPRESSOR,  Air.   See  Air  Compressor. 

COMPROMISE  MEASURES  OF  1850,  or 

Omniih  s  Hu  t..  A  name  popularly  given  to  a 
series  of  measures  passed  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  I860,  directed  to  a  general  settle- 
ment of  certain  questions  arising  out  of  the 
struggle  over  shivery.  The  affirmance  of  Ameri- 
can ritrhts  in  the  Oregon  territory,  by  the  Treaty 
of  1840  with  England,  and  the  acquisition  of  still 
larger  territories  from  Mexico  by  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (q.v),  made  urgent  the  prob- 
lem of  providinc  suitable  governments  for  this 
territory,  and  at  the  same  time  made  acute  the 
controversy  between  \orth  nnd  South  over  the 
securing   of    acceptable    provisions  concerning 
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slavery  in  the  statutes  organizing  such  govern- 
ments. One  phase  of  this  controversy  ended 
with  President  Polk's  approval,  August  14,  18-18, 
of  a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  territorial 
government  in  Oregon  with  a  prohibition  against 
slavery.  With  reference  to  the  territory  ac- 
quired" from  Mexico,  the  problem  was  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  Mexico  had  abolished 
slavery  in  her  dominions,  by  the  question 
whether  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
<q.v. )  extended  to  the  Pacific,  and  also  by  the 
question  whether  Congress  might  admit  into  the 
In  ion  a  State  which  had  not  passed  through  the 
Territorial  stage  of  organization.  The  necessity 
ol  an  early  decision  was  emphasized  by  the  sud- 
den peopling  of  much  of  this  territory,  incident 
to  the  discovery  of  gold.  I'nder  such  circum- 
stances Henry  Clay  ottered  in  the  Senate,  on 
.January  21),  1850,  "a  general  scheme  of  adjust- 
ment, which  provided:  that  California  should  be 
admitted  as  a  State  with  no  restriction  as  to 
slavery ;  that  Territorial  governments  should  be 
created  in  the  other  portions  of  the  Mexican 
cession  without  reference  to  slavery;  that  trad- 
ing within  the  Distriet  of  Columbia  in  slaves 
brought  there  for  purpose  of  sale  should  be  for- 
bidden:  that  there  should  be  a  more  stringent 
fugit ive  slave  law;  and  that  Texas  should  re- 
lease all  claims  on  New  Mexico  in  return  f<»r 
the  assumption  by  the  National  Government  of 
the  old  Texan  debt.  These  pro|M>sals  were  at- 
tacked both  by  the  Southern  friends  of  slavery 
and  by  the  more  extreme  anti-slavery  element  at 
the  North.  After  several  weeks  of  heated  debate, 
including  the  last  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  (q.v. ) 
and  the  famous  Seventh  of  March  speech  of  Mr. 
Webster  (q.v.),  the  whole  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  from  which  commit- 
tee, on  May  8,  Mr.  Clay  reported  three  bills.  The 
first  provided,  in  addition  to  details  as  to  the 
debt  and  lioundarv  of  Texas,  for  the  admission 
of  California  with  its  nnti-slavery  Constitution, 
and  for  the  Territorial  organization  of  I'tah  nnd 
New  Mexico  in  such  form  that  slavery  should  be 
allowed  in  those  Territories.  The  second  bill 
provided  for  a  modified  fugitive-slave  law.  The 
third  bill  provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Thrive  months 
even  then  were  occupied  with  animated  and  pro- 
tracted discussions,  with  the  result  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  compromise  seemed  to  have 
proved  a  failure.  Mr.  Fillmore,  however,  hav- 
ing succeeded  to  the  Presidency  upon  the  death 
in  July  of  President  Taylor,  adopted  a  policy 
more  favorable  than  had  his  predecessor  to  the 
measures  proposed,  with  the  result  that  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  Clay's  plan  eventually  be- 
came law.  although  divided  into  several  statutes. 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill  for  the  organization 
of  Utah  on  August  1,  that  concerning  Texas  on 
Augu»t  0,  that  for  the  admission  of  California 
on  August  13.  that  concerning  New  Mexico  on 
August  1.").  the  new  fugitive-slave  law  on  August 
2<»,  and.  finally,  the  law  prohibiting  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  September 
10.  Before  the  end  of  September,  all  these  bills 
had  passed  the  House  and  had  lus-n  signed  hv 
the  President.  The  arrangement  thus  effected 
was  ac<-eptcd  by  both  parties  in  the  campaign  of 
1852.  in  the  'finality*  planks  of  their  platforms, 
and  the  slavery  question  was  generally  regarded 
as  settled.  The  quiet  was  broken  abruptly,  how- 
ever, and  the  whole  controversy  renewed  with  in- 


creased bitterness  when  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
(q.v.)  introduced  his  bill  for  the  organization, 
in  1854,  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  thus  pre- 
cipitated the  battle  anew  both  on  the  fields  of 
Kansas  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Rhodes,  History  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Uomjiromise  of  JS.jO 
(new  ed.  New  York,  1!»0T),  a  careful  review  is 
given  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  famous  compromise,  including  sketches  of 
the  chief  participants  in  the  debates.  A  shorter 
review  of  the  situation  is  given  in  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  Schouler,  History  of  the  United  States 
Under  the  Constitution  (Washington.  188!)  I. 
The  lives  of  statesmen  of  the  period  should  also 
be  consulted.    Sec  St^VEltv. 

COMPTOMETER.  See  Caixteatixg  Ma- 
chines. 

COMPTON,  Hexry  (1032-1713).  An  Angli- 
can bishop  of  Oxford  (1074)  and  of  London 
(1075).  He  was  born  at  Compton  Wyngatcs, 
ami  wus  educated  at  Oxford,  lie  was  the  tutor 
of  the  daughters  of  .Tames  II.,  Mary  and  Anne, 
who  through  his  teachings  became  attached  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  In  1080,  at  the  instigation 
of  dames,  he  was  suspended  by  the  high  court 
of  ecclesiastical  commission  from  further  exer- 
cises of  episcopal  functions,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  having  permitted  the  preaching  of 
controversial  sermons  within  his  dioceses.  This 
suspension  was  reversed  in  1088.  Compton 
steadfastly  held  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
when  William  III.  was  proclaimed,  crowned  him 
with  his  own  hands.  He  presided  over  the 
I'pper  House  of  Convocation  in  1089,  and  assist- 
ed in  the  revision  of  the  liturgy. 

COMPTROLLER,  or  CONTROLLER  (OF. 
contreroleur,  Fr.  controleur,  from  ML.  contraro- 
tulator,  keeper  of  a  check-roll,  from  contrarotu- 
lutn,  cheek-roll,  from  Lat.  eontra,  against,  and 
rutula,  roll,  dim.  of  rota,  wheel,  connected  with 
Ir.,  Gael.  roth,  Lith.  ratns,  OHO.  rad,  C.er.  Had, 
wheel,  Skt.  ratha,  chariot).  An  otlieer  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  keep  financial  aeounts,  or  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  kept,  ami  audited.  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  there  are  the  first 
and  second  comptrollers  to  examine  accounts 
and  sign  drafts;  and  also  a  comptroller  of  the 
currency,  who  furnishes  circulating  notes  to 
banks.  There  are  also  State  and  municipal 
comptrollers  in  the  United  States  whose  duties 
within  their  sphere  are  of  the  same  general  na- 
ture as  those  „f  the  Federal  officials. 

COMPULSION.    See  Coeiuion  ;  Dl  KEss. 

COMPURGATION  (Lat.  compurpatin,  puri- 
fication, from  compurgare,  to  purify,  from  com-, 
together  -f  pnraare,  to  purge,  from  jmrus,  pure 
-+■  aqere,  to  perform).  An  ancient  method  of 
proof  in  legal  proceedings.  It  consisted  in  the 
purgation,  that  is.  the  purging  or  clearing,  of  a 
defendant  by  the  sworn  oaths  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  jmtsoiis  who  knew  him.  The  piwedure 
was  singular  in  this,  that  the  witness*.*  swore, 
not  to  their  knowledge  of  the  fact  in  issue,  but 
to  their  faith  in  the  defendant.  The  importance 
of  the  practice  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  device  of  primitive  law  for  mitigating  the 
harshness  of  ordinary  legal  procedure.  Thus, 
if  the  issue  was  one  that  would  ordinarily  sub- 
ject the  defendant  to  trial  by  battle  or  the 
horrors  and  uncertainties  of  the  ordeal,  he  was 
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permitted  to  'wage  hit  law,'  i.e.  to  give  security 
to  appear  and  abide  by  the  results  of  a  regular 
trial.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  oath 
of  the  defendant,  sup|>orted  by  those  of  his 
eleven  compurgators,  was  conclusive  and  result- 
ed in  clearing  him.  The  procedure  was  avail- 
able, in  many  forms  of  civil  suit  and  in  criminal 
proceedings,  where  the  accused  was  on  trial  for 
the  lirst  time.  Compurgation  was  employed  us 
a  part  of  the  regular  procedure  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  throughout  Europe  in  the  .Middle 
-Ages.  It  existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxon*,  and 
vas  in  use  in  the  courts  of  the  common  law  in 
England  until  it  was  gradually  superseded  by 
the  jury  system.  Though  long  obsolete,  it  was 
revived  in  England  in  an  action  of  debt  as  late 
as  1824.  {King  vs.  William*,  8  Ham.  and 
Cress.  5387.)  Jt  was  not  until  18.53  that  it  Mas 
finally  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament  (2  and  3 
W  ill." IV.  eh.  42.  §'  13).  It  never  existed  in  the 
legal  procedure  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
English  Colonies  in  America.  See  Jury;  Oath  ; 
PROOF;  Witness.  The  procedure,  is  elaborately 
discussed  by  Hlackstone,  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England.  See  also  Inderwick,  The 
King'*  Peace:  A  Historical  Sketch  of  English 
Law  Courts  (London,  1805);  Stephen,  History 
of  the  Criminal  Lair  of  England  (London, 
1883)  ;  Pollock  and  .Maitlnnd,  History  of  English 
Laic  (2d  ed.  Host  on,  1800). 

COM'STOCK,  Anthon  y  (1844—).  An  Ameri- 
can reformer,  born  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.  He 
was  educated  at  high  schools  in  his  native 
State,  ami  during  the  Civil  War  served  in  the 
Union  Army  from  1803  to  1805.  Afterwards  he 
became  an  active  worker  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  New  York  City,  and 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  in  that  city  ( 1873).  was  ap- 
pointed chief  sjK-eial  agent.  Since  that  time 
he  has  attained  considerable  prominence  by  his 
vigorous  crusade  against  such  books,  papers, 
pictures,  and  establishments  as  he  considers  in- 
jurious to  the  public  moraN.  He  has  published: 
Erauds  Exposed  (1880);  Traps  for  the  Young 
(1883):  (lamhting  Outrages  (1887);  Morals 
Versus  Art  (  1887);  and  numerous  magazine 
articles  relating  to  the  same  class  of  subjects. 

COMSTOCK,  Cyris  Baixou  (1831—).  An 
American  soldier  and  military  engineer.  He  was 
born  in  West  Wrentham,  Mass..  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1855.  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
engineer,  and  from  1850  to  1801  was  assistant 
professor  of  natural  and  cx|>erimental  philosophy 
at  the  Military  Academy.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  was  assisted  to  active  duty  us 
first  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  for  some  time 
was  one  of  the  assistant  engineers  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  defenses  at  Washington.  He  was 
assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  from  March  to  June,  1802;  was 
senior  engineer  on  General  Sumner's  staff  in 
June  and  July;  served  as  a  member  of  the 
engineer  battalion  in  the  Maryland  campaign : 
and  from  November.  1802.  to  March.  1803.  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vieks- 
luirg.  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee  from  July  to  October.  1803:  was  assistant 
inspector-general  of  the  Division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  November.  1803.  to  March.  1804;  and 
was  senior  aide-decamp  to  General  Grant  from 


March,  1804,  to  July,  1800.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  brevetted  major-general  of  volun- 
teers and  brigadier-general  in  the  Uegulur  Armv, 
and  from  July.  1800.  to  May,  1870.  was  aide 
decamp  to  the  General- in -Chief ,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Afterwards  for  several  years  he  was 
superintending  engineer  of  the  geodetic  survev 
of  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  lakes,  and 
in  addition  has  been  engaged  as  engineer  on 
many  important  Government  works.  In  188S 
he  became  colonel  in  the  engineer  corps,  and 
was  retired  from  active  service  in  1805.  He 
has  published:  Soles  on  European  Surveus 
(1870);  Survey  of  the  Sorthwcstern  Lakes 
(1877);  and  Primary  Triangulation  United 
States  Lake  Surrey  (1882). 

COMSTOCK,  Geokcje  Gary  (1855—).  An 
American  astronomer,  born  at  Madison,  Wis. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Universitv  of 
Michigan  and  spent  several  years  studyiug  and 
practicing  law,  at  the  same  time  studying  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  astronomer  at  the  Washburn 
Observatory  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In 
1885  he  was  made  professor*  of  mathematics  at 
the  Ohio  State  University,  but  in  1887  returned 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  associate  di- 
rector of  the  observatory,  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards made  head  director.  Comstock  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  scientific  bodies,  including  the 
National  Aeadcmy  of  Sciences.  His  published 
works  include:  Method  of  Least  Squares,  and 
Publications  of  the  Washburn  Observatory. 

COMSTOCK,  John  Henry  (1849—).  An 
American  entomologist,  born  at  Javnesville, 
Wis.  He  was  educated  at  Cornell  Universitv, 
where  he  became  first  instructor,  then  assistant 
professor,  and,  in  1882,  professor  of  entomology 
and  general  invertebrate  zoology.  From  187* 
to  1881  he  was  United  States  entomologist.  In 
1801  he  became  non-resident  professor  of  en- 
tomology at  Leland  Stanford.  Jr..  Universitv. 
Comstock  is  one  of  the  most  inllucnt ial  of  Amer- 
ican entomologists;  his  investigations  deal  with 
the  morphology,  classification,  and  economic  re- 
lations of  insects.  In  this  work  he  has  been  as- 
sisted by  his  wife,  Anna  Hotsford  Comstock.  who 
is  herself  an  entomologist,  am',  prominent  in  the 
educational  movement  emanating  from  Cornell 
University  toward  the  general  extension  of  na- 
ture study.  His  important  publications  include: 
Report  on  Cotton  Insects  (1870);  .\ urinal  Re- 
port of  the  Entomologist  (  1870-81  )  ;  Introduction 
to  Entomology,  part  i.  (1888);  Evolution  and 
Taxonomy  (1803):  .1  Manual  (or  the  Study  of 
Inserts  (with  his  wife.  Anna  Botsford  Com- 
stock. 1805)  ;  The  Wings  of  Inserts  (with  J.  G. 
Needham,  1807). 

COMSTOCK,  John  Lek  (1780-1858).  An 
American  author  of  text-books.  He  was  liorn  at 
Lyme.  Conn.,  and  after  a  common-school  educa- 
tion took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  lie  served  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  at 
its  close  settled  in  Hartford,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  writing  and  the  preparation  of  text- 
books on  tlw  various  sciences  and  history.  His 
System  of  Xatural  Philosophy  (1831)  reached 
a  sale  of  000.000  copies,  while  other  popular 
works  from  his  pen  were  an  Introiluetion  to 
Mineralogy  (1832):  History  of  the  l'rreious 
Metals  (1810)  ;  and  History  of  the  Creek  Revo- 
lution (1828). 
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COMSTOCK.  Theodore  Bryant  (  1849*1901 ) . 
An  American  geologist,  born  at  Cuyahoga  Kails, 
Ohio,  lie  graduated  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  in  1808,  and  at  Cornell  in  187U,  and  in 
1873  accompanied  Capt.  \V.  A.  Jones's  W  yoming 
and  Yellowstone  Park  expedition  as  geologist. 
From  1875  to  1879  he  was  professor  of  geology 
mid  paleontology  at  Cornell,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  department  of  economic  geology.  He 
acted  in  1870-84  as  general  manager  of  a  mining 
company  at  Silverton,  Cal.,  ami  from  18S4  to 
188!)  occupied  the  chair  of  mining  engineering 
and  physics  at  the  Cniversity  of  Illinois.  He 
was  assistant  State  Geologist  of  Texas  in  1889- 
01;  in  the  latter  year  founded  the  Arizona  School 
of  Mines,  which  he  directed  until  1805,  and  from 
1893  to  1805  was  president  of  the  Cniversity  of 
Arizona.  In  1880  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
geological  and  geographical  section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  He  published  an  Outline  of  General 
Geology  i  1878)  ;  Classification  of  Hocks  (  1877)  ; 
and  other  works. 

COMSTOCK  LODE.  A  remarkable  compound 
fissure  vein,  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  located  in 
Storey  County,  New,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Mount  Davidson,  a  northeastern  spur  of  the 
Sierras,  at  a  point  about  20  miles  east  of  the 
California  State  line.  Its  discovery  in  1850, 
when  it  Deceived  the  name  Washoe,  created  great 
excitement  and  led  to  the  building  up  of  Virginia 
City.  The  vein  is  about  four  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  in  width  from  zero  at  the  ends  to 
3000  feet  at  the  middle  point.  It  occupies  a 
zone  of  displacement  in  igneous  rocks,  chiefly 
andesites  of  Tertiary  age.  The  ore,  which  is  of 
high  grade,  containing  both  silver  and  gold  in 
proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter,  occurs  in  great  pockets  known  as  bonan- 
zas, chielly  along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  vein. 
The  excavations  along  this  fissure  vein  have  been 
carried  to  great  depths,  approximating  3500  feet, 
until  operations  became  difficult  through  the 
intlow  of  hot  water  with  a  temperature  of  170°  F. 
The  Sutro  Tunnel,  with  a  length  of  four  miles, 
was  driven  with  a  view  to  draining  this  water, 
but  with  only  partial  success.  The  richness  of 
the  ore  of  this  lode  may  W  realised  from  the 
value  of  the  product,  the  total  value  during  the 
years  1800  90  having  been  $310,000,000;  the 
greatest  output  for  a  single  year  was  $38,000,000 
in  1877.    Since  1890  the  production  has  dec-lined. 

Besides  its  economic  value,  the  Comstock  Ixxle 
is  of  great  interest  in  other  directions.  One  of 
the  earliest  classifications  of  igneous  rocks  (q.v.) 
was  attempted  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
the  geologic  relations  of  the  ore  l>odies  by  Von 
Kichthofen  in  1808;  and  Van  Hise,  hidings,  and 
Becker  have  at  a  later  period  perfected  the 
modern  clarification  of  igneous  rocks  with  aid 
of  considerable  information  derived  from  the 
Comstock  l.ode  and  Sutro  Tunnel.  Also  many 
important  observations  have  l>een  made  on  the 
relation  between  the  size  of  grain  and  the  rate 
of  cooling,  and  upon  the  rate  of  development  of 
crystallization  in  igneous  rocks.  Again,  experi- 
ments have  here  l>een  carried  on  by  Carl  Barus 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  temperature 
variations  and  electric  manifestations  in  the 
ileeper  workings.  For  more  precise  information 
on  the  geologic  features  nnd  methods  of  mining 
of  the  Comstock  Lode,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  two  following  works:  Becker.  "Geology  of  the 
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Comstock  Lode  and  Washoe  District,"  with  folio 
atlas;  being  Monograph  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Sumy,  vol.  iii.  W  ashington,  1882)  ; 
l^ord,  "Comstock  Mining  and  Miners,"  Mono- 
graph of  the  Inited  States  Geological  Survey, 
vol.  iv.  (Washington,  1883). 

COMTE,  k6M.  Ihiiiobe  Ai  gi  ste  Marie  Fran- 
cois Xavier  (  1798-1857).  A  celebrated  French 
philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  positive  phi- 
losophy, or  Positivism  (q.v.).  He  was  born  at 
Montpellier,  and  educated  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
tcchnique  in  Paris,  from  which  he  was  expelled 
for  his  part  in  a  protest  of  students  against  one 
of  the  instructors.  From  1810  he  supported 
himself  by  tutorial  work.  In  Paris  he  met  Saint - 
Simon,  with  whose  theories  he  was  at  first  great- 
ly charmed,  but  from  whose  inlluence  he  broke 
away  in  1824.  In  the  following  year  he  married 
Caroline  Massin,  but  the  union  was  unhappy. 
In  1820  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  at  his  own 
house  on  his  system  of  philosophy,  and  had 
among  his  hearers  such  men  as  Humboldt  and 
Blainville.  Excessive  work,  however,  ruined  his 
health,  and  after  the  third  lecture  he  became 
insane,  was  taken  to  an  asylum,  and  tried  to 
commit  suicide.  Thanks  to  the  care  of  his 
mother  and  wife,  he  soon  recovered  the  use  of 
his  faculties,  and  took  up  his  studies  and  lec- 
tures again.  In  1835  he  got  a  position  as  ex- 
aminer for  entrance  to  the  Kcole  Polytechnique, 
which  he  held  for  some  ten  years,  after  which 
he  was  largely  supported  by  his  pupils  and  ad- 
mirers. John  Stuart  Mill"  with  whom  Comte 
had  Iwcn  in  correspondence  for  some  time,  in- 
duced some  wealthy  English  friends,  Grote 
among  them,  to  advance  at>out  $1200  to  Comte 
iu  1845,  and  Grote  -cut  a  small  sum  to  him 
afterwards.  In  1848  Littrc  headed  an  appeal 
for  a  public  subscription  for  the  benefit  of 
Comte,  on  the  pniceeds  of  which  he  subsisted 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1845  he  met 
Clotilde  de  Yaux.  whose  husband  was  serving 
a  life  sentence,  and  conceived  an  extravagant 
aiTection  and  admiration  for  her.  The  relation, 
which  seems  to  have  licen  platonic,  was  broken 
by  her  death  a  year  later,  after  which  Comte  had 
a* second  attack  of  mental  alienation.  His  death 
took  place  on  September  5,  1857. 

Comte  published  a  number  of  important 
philosophic  works,  the  most  famous  l>eing 
his  fours  de  philosophic  positive  (0  vols.,  1830- 
42),  of  which  a  condensed  English  trans- 
lation by  Harriet  Martineau,  approved  by  the 
author,  appeared  in  1853.  Other  works  were: 
Traits  elementaire  de.  geometric  analytique 
(1843)  ;  Traile  d'axtronomie  populaire  (181"))  ; 
System?  de  politique  positive  (4  vols.,  1851-54; 
English  translation,  London,  1875  77);  <7i.e- 
ehisme  positivixtc,  ou  sommaire  exposition  de  la 
.  religion  unirersellc  (  1S52).  Comic's  central  and 
governing  doctrine  is  that  the  human  race,  like 
the  individual,  necessarily  passes  through  three 
intellectual  stages:  (1)  The  theological,  in  which 
a  supernatural  origin  is  sought  for  all  phenom- 
ena, and  the  deus  ex  maehina  is  the  only  ex- 
planation of  events.  (2)  The  metaphysical,  in 
which  the  sensuously  supernatural  is  set  aside 
as  incredible,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  "abstract  forces  or  enti- 
ties supposed  to  inhere  in  various  substances, 
nnd  capable  of  engendering  phenomena."  (3) 
The  positive,  in  which  the  mind  affirms  the  fu- 
tility of  both  theological  and  metaphysical  in- 
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quiries,  abandons  all  vain  search  after  the  causes 
and  essences  of  things,  and  "restricts  itself  to 
the  observation  and  classification  of  phenomena, 
and  to  t!>e  discovery  <»f  the  invariable  relations 
of  succession  and  similitude  which  things  bear 
Ur  each  other — in  a  word,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  phenomena."  This  last  is  the  stage 
at  which  Comtc  conceived  Europe  to  have  ar- 
rived. Theology  and  metaphysics  are  alleged  to 
be  in  their  dotage,  and  all  the  anarchy  of  mod- 
ern life  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  these  dis- 
turbing elements.  To  deliver  us  from  their 
hurtful  influence,  Comtc  employs  the  principles 
of  Positivism  to  organize  a  new  social  doctrine, 
which  shall  embrace  the  entire  wants  of  man 
as  an  intellectual  and  emotional  being.  He  thus 
aims  at  being  the  founder,  not  only  of  a  new 
philosophy,  but  also  of  a  new  religion,  and  even 
assumed  the  title  of  Fondateur  dc  la.  religion 
dv  I'humanite.  Sec  Positivism;  and  consult: 
Littre,  Augusta  Comtc  ct  la  philosophic  positive 
(Paris,  1877)  ;  Mill,  Cotnta  and  Positivism 
(London,  1805)  ;  Caird,  The  Social  Philosophy 
and  Ueligion  of  Comtc  (Glasgow.  1885(  ;  G  ruber, 
August  Comtc,  sein  Lcbcn  und  seine  Lchre  (Frei- 
burg, 188!))  :  Robinct.  S'otiee  sur  I'rruvrc  ct  sur 
la  i  ,  de  Comtc  (Paris,  18(10),  The  ttrsl  rollUM 
of  Fiske,  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy  I  Bos- 
ton, 1874),  contains  n  thorough  and  noteworthy 
examination  of  Comte's  system. 

COMTE,  kftxt,  Pierre  Chari.es  ( 1825  1)5).  A 
French  artist,  Itorn  at  Lyons.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Robert  Fleury,  and  for  a  long  time  imitated 
that  master's  loud  but  effective  coloring.  His 
first  picture  of  importance  was  the  "Visit  of 
Charles  IX.  to  Coligny,  Wounded  Two  Days 
Before  Saint  Bartholomew"  (1851).  His  com- 
positions are  almost  entirely  historical  ami  are 
in  many  of  the  French  museums.  In  the  Cor- 
coran Unllery  nt  Washington.  1).  C.  there  is 
"A  Scene  at  Fontaincblenu"  by  him.  His  master- 
piece. 'Henry  III.  and  the  Duke  of  Guise"  (sec- 
ond class  medal,  1855),  is  in  the  Luxembourg. 
His  later  coloring  is  sober,  but  his  drawing  is 
vigorous,  and  his  conception  always  just  and 
elevated,  if  not  essentially  dramatic. 

COMTE  DE  BOTJRSOTJTLE,  koxt  Ac  boor'- 
soo'll',  Le  (Fr.,  the  Count  of  Boursoufle).  A 
comedy  by  Voltaire,  produced  in  public,  post- 
humously, in  1862.  It  had  been  privately  acted, 
however,  at  the  ChAteau  de  Cirev  in  17:U.  and 
again  at  the  ChAteau  d'Anet  in  1747.  under  the 
title  of  Quand  estec  qu'on  me  marie f  It  was 
drawn  from  Vanhrugh'fl  I'clnpsc. 

COMTE  DE  PARIS,  dc  pa'rA'.  See  Paris, 
Lor  is  Philippe  Alp.ert  o'Orlkaxh,  Comte  i>e. 

COMTE  ORY,  kAx  to're',  Le  (Fr..  the  Count 
Cry*.  The  title  of  an  opera,  the  music  of  which 
is  by  Rossini  and  the  libretto  by  Scribe  and 
Delestre  Poirson  <  1  <".*K ) .  Italian  and  French 
productions  were  given  in  1-ondon  in  18:2!)  and 
18»!>  respectively. 

COMTESSE  D'ESCARBAGNAS.  kon'tes' 
de'skilr'ba'nyils',  L.v  (  Fr..  the  Countess  of  Ksear- 
bagnas).  A  comedy  by  Moliere  (lf>71).  pursu- 
ing the  satire  on  French  country  life  which  forms 
the  subject  of  If.  dc  Pome, -augnae. 

CO'MUS  (Let.,  from  Ok.  K^/zoc,  Kunios). 
A  character  which  appears  on  Creek  vases  of  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  n.c.  and  later  as  one  of 
the  companions  of  Dionysus,  often  as  a  sntyr. 
Philostratus,  in  the  third"  century  a.i>.,  describes 


Comus  as  a  winged  youth  slumbering  in  a  stand- 
ing attitude,  his  legs  crossed,  his  countenance 
Hushed  with  w  ine,  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast, 
his  left  hand  feebly  grasping  a  hunting-spear, 
his  right  an  inverted  torch.  Milton  in  his  poem 
has  represented  Comus  ns  born  from  the  loves  of 
Bacchus  and  Circe,  "much  like  his  father,  but 
his  mother  more:"  a  sorcerer,  who  gives  to  trav- 
elers a  magic  draught  that  changes  the  human 
face  into  the  "brutal  form  of  some  wild  beast,"' 
and,  hiding  from  them  their  own  foul  disfigure- 
ment, makes  them  forget  all  the  purities  of  life, 
"to  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty." 

COMYN,  kum'In.  A  family  which  rose  to 
great  power  and  eminence  in  Scotland  after  the 
N'ormnn  Conquest.  The  name  is  also  spelled 
Coinin.  Comities,  or  Cumin. — ROBEST  i>E  CoMTH, 
the  founder  of  the  family,  was  probably  from 
Flanders  and  followed  William  the  Conqueror 
to  England.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land in  1008.  In  100!)  he  was  sent  to  reduce 
the  provinces  of  the  north.  He  seized  Durham, 
but  the  people  rose  against  him,  and  he  perished 
in  the  flames  of  the  bishop's  palace.  The  family 
l>eeame  most  prominent  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.— William  Comyx.  who  died  in  12,1.1,  ob- 
tained the  earldom  of  Buchan  by  marriage. 
Walter,  one  of  his  sons  by  his  first  marriage,  be- 
came Farl  of  Monteith.  After  the  accession  of 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  Walter  practically 
ruled  the  kingdom  till  1255.  He  died  in  1258. — 
Alexaxoer,  Karl  of  Buchan,  his  half-brother, 
by  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Winches- 
ter, acquired,  in  1270.  the  high  office  of  Con- 
stable of  Scotland,  with  great  estates  in  Gallo- 
way, Fife,  ami  the  Lothians.  He  was  the  most 
powerful  noble  in  Scotland,  until  his  death,  in 
1280.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  however, 
this  great  house  suffered  such  utter  misfortune 
that,  in  the  words  of  n  contemporary  chronicle, 
"there  was  no  memorial  left  of  it  in  the  land, 
save  the  orisons  of  the  monks  of  Deer"  (a  mon- 
astery founded  by  William  Coinyn.  Karl  of 
Buchan.  in  121!)).  The  Comyns  perished  in  the 
memorable  revolution  which  placed  Bruce  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  Their  chief,  the  Ix»rd  of 
Badenoch.  was  in  1201  an  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor  for  the  crown,  as  a  descendant,  through 
King  Donald  Mane,  of  the  old  Celtic  dynasty.  His 
son.  Red  donx  Comyx,  wns  one  of  the  three 
wardens  of  Scotland,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallant  resistance  to  the  English.  He  fell 
under  Bruce's  dagger,  before  the  altar  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars  at  Dumfries,  in  1300;  and  his 
kindred  went  down,  one  after  another,  in  the 
struggle  to  avenge  him.— don x  Comyx.  Earl  of 
Buchan,  was  defeated  by  Bruce  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Inverury,  in  1.108.  nnd  his  earldom 
was  la  ill  waste.  He  lied  to  England,  nnd  died 
in  1.113.  leaving  no  children.  The  possessions  of 
the  family,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  were 
taken  by  the  King.  Consult  Douglas,  Peerage 
of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1704). 

CON.  An  Italian  preposition,  meaning  'with.' 
much  used  in  musical  terms,  as  eon  spirito,  crtn 
hrio.  The  form  col,  a  contraction  of  con  and 
it,  means  'with  the.' 

CONACHAR,  kon'a  tear.  A  character  in 
Scott's  novel  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  a  voting 
Highlander  of  the  clan  'Quhele'  (Ray),  in  love 
with  the  Fair  Maid,  and  for  a  time  apprenth-ed 
to  Simon  the  Clover.    He  suddenly  becomes  chief 
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of  his  clan,  nnd  is  forced,  a*  such,  to  take  part 
in  the  historic  battle  at  Perth  between  his  own 
clun  and  the  clan  Chattan.  He  is  by  nature  a 
coward,  and  runs  awav  rather  than  face  Henry 
the  Smith.    He  kills  himself  in  despair. 

CONANICTJT.  An  island  of  Rhode  Island 
in  Narragunselt  Bay  near  its  mouth.  It  is  about 
8  miles  long  by  1  mile  wide  and  contains  the 
town  of  .lamest own  near  the  centre,  and  Co- 
nanicut  Park  in  the  northern  part  (Map:  Rhode 
Island,  C  4).  It  has  several  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. 

CO 'N  ANT,  Hannah  O'Brien  Chaplin  (1809- 
05).  An  American  biblical  scholar.  She  was 
born  in  Dunn,  Mass.,  and  in  1830  was  married 
tc  Thomas  Jefferson  Conant  (q.v.).  In  1838 
»>he  became  editor  of  The  Mother's  Journal,  and 
before  and  afterwards  was  a  contributor  to  cur- 
rent literature.  An  erudite  Orientalist,  she  as- 
sisted ber  husband  in  translations  and  other 
literary  labors,  and  produced  original  works,  the 
chief  of  which  are:  The  Earnest  Man,  an  excel- 
lent biography  of  the  missionary  Judson  (185")), 
and  a  Popular  History  of  English  Bible  Transla: 
Hon  (1850). 

CONANT,  Thomas  Jefferson  ( 1802  01 ) .  An 
American  biblical  scholar.  He  was  born  at 
Brandon,  Vt.,  graduated  at  Middlebury  College 
( Middlebury,  Vt.),  in  1823,  and  was  professor 
of  Creek.  Latin,  and  Oerman  in  Waterville  Col- 
lege (now  Colby  University).  From  1835  to 
1850  he  was  professor  of  biblical  literatim*  and 
criticism  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He  translated  (1839)  C.c- 
senius's  Hebrew  Crnmmar,  with  the  additions 
of  Koedigcr,  a  work  which  became  a  standard 
text-book  in  the  United  States  and  Kngland. 
After  holding  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  and 
biblical  exegesis  in  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  from  1851,  he  settled  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  1857,  where  he  died  in  1891,  having 
devoted  himself  until  1875  to  Bible  revision  for 
the  American  Bible  Union.  He  published,  in 
1864,a  treatise  on  the  term  /3oirWf*t»,  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  attracted  much  attention.  Dr. 
Conant  was  for  a  nunriier  of  years  one  of  the 
American  contingent  of  the  Canterbury  ( Eng- 
land) Committee  on  the  complete  revision  of 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  His  works 
further  include  critical  editions,  with  revised 
versions  of  The  Book  of  Job  (1856)  ;  The  Gospel 
hu  Mat  their  (1800):  The  Book  of  Genesis 
(1808);  and  The  Book  of  Psalms  (1872). 

CONATION  (Lat.  conatio,  attempt,  from 
cmari.  to  attempt).  An  endeavor,  a  striving 
to  attain  something.  The  attempt,  e.g.  to  re- 
call a  name  which  has  slipped  from  memory  is 
a  conation.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  psychologists  as  to  whether  conation  is 
an  ultimate  aspect  of  consciousness  or  a  com- 
plex of  sensation  (q.v.)  and  affection  (q.v.). 

Them  are  two  typical  cases  of  conation — the 
consciousness  accompanying  muscular  exertion, 
nnd  the  state  of  active  attention.  ( See  Atten- 
tion.) The  similarity  of  these  two  experiences 
has  led  some  psychologists  to  deny  that  there  is 
nnvthing  more'  in  conation  than  the  strain 
sen nations  following  upon  muscular  contraction 
plus  a  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness.  In  at- 
tention there  are,  further,  the  sensations  or  ideas 
at  tended- to  and  those  attended-from.  But  it  is 
also  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  cona- 
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lion  is  a  simple  'attitude'  which  mind  nssumes 
toward  its  objects,  a  peculiar  'mode  of  being 
conscious.'  It  is  said  to  be  common  to  desire, 
yearning,  longing,  craving,  wishing,  and  willing: 
indeed,  to  all  consciousnesses  which  have  an  in- 
herent tendency  to  pass  l>eyond  themselves.  On 
this  definition  conation  is  a  self-determination 
of  consciousness.  In  desire,  e.g.  consciousness 
endeavors  to  pass  from  the  want  of  an  object 
to  its  possession;  or,  if  an  unpleasantly  toned 
idea  enters  consciousness  —  say  the  idea  of 
an  embarrassing  situation — a  conation  arises, 
and  consciousness  makes  a  forcible  effort  to 
eject  the  unpleasant  idea.  These  two  views  are 
not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive,  although  they 
arise  from  two  radically  different  methods  of 
psychology.  The  tirst  analyzes  consciousness 
without  regard  to  the  offices  of  knowing  and 
willing  which  mind  fulfills— i.e.  without  refer- 
ence to  the  relation  of  mind  to  the  'outside* 
world :  the  second  sets  consciousness  into  rela- 
t ion  with  its  objects,  and  seeks  to  discover  the 
'behnvior'  of  mind  toward  the  world.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  first  scrutinizes  the  'feeling  of 
effort'  or  'endeavor'  in  an  analytic  way.  and 
linds  only  sensations  of  strain  and  an  affective 
quality  (see  Affection)  ;  the  second  assumes 
that  mind  takes  positive  'attitudes'  toward  its 
objects — that  it  is  not  only  a  sequence  of  oc- 
currences, but  a  self-determining  cause,  direct- 
ing its  own  contents,  an  agent  in  much  the  same 
sense  that  friction  is  an  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity.  Consult:  Stout,  .4>i<i'.yfic 
Psychology  (Ixmd'on.  1890)  ;  Titchener,  Outline 
of  Psychology  (New  York,  1899)  ;  James,  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology  (New  York,  1890)  ;  Experi- 
mental Psychology  (New  York,  1901).  See  Oe- 
sire;  Effort;  Fatigue;  Will. 

CON'ATY,  Thomas  James  (1847—).  An 
American  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  Montreal  Col- 
lege ( 1863-07  ) .  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  ( 1869 ) , 
and  Montreal  Theological  School  (1872).  After 
a  pastorate  of  seventeen  years  at  the  Church  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  he  was, 
in  1897.  appointed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  the 
rectorate  of  the  Catholic  University.  Washing- 
ton, with  the  title  of  domestic  prelate  to  the 
Pope.  In  the  autumn  of  1901  he  was  raised  to 
the  episcopate,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Sanios 
in  pftrtibus,  still  retaining  his  position  in  the 
university.  His  publications  chiefly  comprise 
biblical  text-books  for  educational  institutions. 

CON'CAN  (Skt.  Kfinkana).  A  territory  in 
ihe  Presidency  of  Bombay  (q.v.),  British  India 
(Map:  India.  B  5).  It  is  a  long  strip  of  country, 
about  300  miles  long  by  40  miles  broad.  Itetween 
the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Western 
Ghats.  Prior  to  1818.  when  it  was  annexed  by 
the  British,  it  was  a  Mahratta  principality.  The 
modern  districts  of  Thana  (population,  in  1891, 
K19.000;  in  1901.  809.000)  and  Batnagiri  (popu- 
lation, in  1801.  1.100.000:  in  1901,  1.107.000)  are 
comprised  in  its  area. 

CON'CAVE  ( Lat.  ronearus,  hollow,  from  com-, 
together  -f  earns,  hollow;  connected  with  Gk. 
Kvap,  l.yar,  hole,  from  Ketat.  kycin,  to  conceive,  to 
contain).  A  surface  is  said  to  lie  concave  when 
its  centre  of  curvature  is  toward  the  observer, 
convex  when  its  centre  of  curvature  is  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  the  observer.  (See  Lens 
and  Mirror.)     In  geometry  a  plane  polygon  is 
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Raid  to  be  concave  if  any  side  produced  cuts  the 
polygon.  A  spherical  polygon  is  said  to  be  con- 
cave if  any  side  produced  cut*  the  polygon  so 
as  to  leave  part  on  one  hemisphere  and  part  on 
the  other.  A  solid  is  said  to  be  concave  if  any 
face  produced  cuts  the  solid. 

CONCEALMENT  (from  cniin'ul,  from  OF. 
cuncctrr,  Lat.  cnncclnrc,  to  hide,  from  com-,  to- 
gether +  eclarc,  to  hide).  Aft  a  legal  term,  the 
improper  suppression  or  withholding  of  facts, 
the  covering  up  of  crimes,  or  the  secretion  of  a 
jHTHon  or  property.  The  effect  of  the  conceal- 
ment of  facts  is  dealt  with  under  such  titles  as 
Deceit:  Equity;  Eracd;  Insurance  (qq.v.). 
As  an  element  in  criminal  offenses,  concealment 
has  been  considered  in  the  articles  on  Acces- 
sory; Birth,  Concealment  of  (qq.v.).  The 
concealment  of  goods  which  are  subject  to  reve- 
nue duty,  or  the  secretion  of  property  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  its  being  taken  in  legal 
process,  and  the  concealment  of  a  debtor  to  avoid 
the  service  of  summons  on  him,  are  the  subjects 
of  statutory  provisions,  which  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

CONCENTRATION  CAMPS,  or  Districts. 
In  the  mobilization  schemes  of  countries  whose 
territories  are  contiguous,  an  important  feature 
is  of  necessity  the  district  within  which  the 
mobilized  forces  concentrate.  The  term  concen- 
tration camp  was  used  in  the  Cuban  insurrection 
(189098),  during  which  the  Spaniards  concen- 
trated all  Cuban  non-combatants  within  fixed 
limits;  and  similarlv,  in  the  British-Boer  War 
of  1899-1(102,  the  British  collected  the  women 
and  children  of  combatants  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
all  non-combatant  men,  and  established  them  in 
camps  which  were  popularly  known  as  concen- 
tration camps.  In  1902  concentration  camps  were 
temporarily  established  by  the  American  military 
authorities  as  an  incident  of  the  campaign  in 
Mindanao,  in  the  Philippines. 

CONCENTRATION   MARCHES.  The 

method  or  means  by  which  several  bodies  of 
troops  from  different  directions  rendezvous  or 
concentrate  at  a  given  point.  Before  commencing 
such  an  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  and 
decide  upon,  first,  the  base  of  operations  and 
the  objective  point;  and,  secondly,  the  direction, 
plan,  and  method  of  route.  If  it  is  necessary 
for  the  various  bodies  to  arrive  at  a  given  or 
uniform  time,  allowance  is  made,  according  to 
the  known  or  expected  proximity  of  the  enemy, 
and  possible  or  known  obstacles  or  impediment's. 
In  calculating  necessary  time,  about  90  yards 
per  minute  are  allowed  for  infantry  (paragraph 
215,  t'nitcd  Stales  Infantry  Drill  Regulation*), 
and  100  yards  per  minute  for  cavalry  and  artil 
lery.  An  average  allowance  of  ten  minutes  per 
hour  is  made  for  halts.  Speed  is  naturally  de- 
pendent on  the  strength  and  composition  of  the 
force  making  the  march,  smaller  bodies  moving 
quicker  than  larger  ones.  A  column  equal  to 
an  army  corps  of  all  arms  will  rarely  exceed 
an  average  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  an  army 
division  about  two  and  a  half.  Forced  marches 
are  often  made  in  concentrating  troops,  particu- 
larly if  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  desired 
engagement. 

CONCEPCION,  kon-sep'sA-r»n'  (Pp.,  eoncep- 
iion).  The  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  Chile,  situated  on  the  Biohio  River,  six 
miles  from  its  mouth  (Map:  Chile.  C  11).  The 


si  reels  of  the  city  are  clean  and  paved,  and 
are  traversed  by  a  street  railroad.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  town-hall,  the 
agricultural  school,  and  a  normal  school.  Con- 
eejx-ion  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  A  railroad 
runs  to  Talcahuano,  on  the  Bay  of  t'oncepcion. 
the  port  of  the  city,  where  a  United  States 
consular  agent  resides.  The  city  is  in  a  fertile 
district,  and  has  an  active  trade*  but  little  man- 
ufacturing. Population,  in  1899,  55,458.  Con- 
cepeion was  founded  in  1550.  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Penco,  and  built  in  its  present  situation 
in  1754.  after  the  destruction  of  the  former 
town  in  1751  by  an  earthquake.  During  the 
Spanish  occupation  it  was  the  second  largest 
city  of  Chile.  Concepeion  has  suffered  severely 
from  earthquakes,  the  last  disastrous  one  having 
occurred  in  1835,  after  which  the  city  was  rebuilt 
on  a  more  pretentious  plan.  In  1818  the  inde- 
pendence of  Chile  was  declared  here. 

CONCEPCION.  A  seaport  town  of  Panav. 
Philippines,  capital  of  the  District  of  Concep- 
eion, situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island. 
104  miles  northeast  of  Iloilo.  It  has  a  post-office 
and  telegraph  station.  Population,  in  1898, 
5736. 

CONCEPCION.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Philip- 
pines, in  the  Province  of  Tarlac,  10  miles  south 
of  Tarlac.  It  has  an  important  sugar  industrv. 
Population,  in  1898.  13.499. 

CONCEPCION  DEL  URUGUAY,  !  kon-sep'- 
se  on'  del  o7!'roo-gwa'e.  or  CONCEPCION.  A 
town  in  the  Province  of  Kntre  Rios.  Argentina, 
situated  on  the  Uruguay  River  (Map:  Argen- 
tina. F  10).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  national  college 
and  a  normal  school.  The  town  has  transporta- 
tion facilities  by  rail  and  water,  the  river  being 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  controls  an 
important  trade  in  cattle  and  packed  meat. 
Population,  in  1895,  6111.  Concepeion  del 
Uruguay  was  founded  in  1778,  and  was  formerly 
known  as  Arroyo  de  la  China. 

CON'CEPT  (Lat.  contcptua,  thought,  from 
COncipert,  to  conceive,  from  com-,  together  + 
citpcrr,  to  seize).  A  genera]  idea  resulting  from 
abstraction  (q.v. ).  and  recognized  as  general. 
Thus,  from  particular  ideas  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  horse,  abstraction  selects  those  marks  or 
qualities  common  to  them  all,  and  the  resulting 
idea  is  the  concept  horse,  provided  it  is  recog- 
nized as  general.  Hegel  and  many  of  his  follow- 
ers use  the  term  concept  (tier.  Hc(jriff)  to  de- 
note the  totality  constituted  by  a  thinking  con- 
sciousness and  all  its  objects."  Sotion  was  fre- 
quently used  till  within  the  last  few  decades  as 
a  synonym  for  concept,  and  even  now  it  is  still 
current  in  less  technical  treatises  on  logic.  Sec 

Logic. 

CONCEPTION.    See  Embryoi.ogy. 
CONCEPTION,  in  Psychology.   Sec  Idea. 
CONCEPTION,  Immaci  late.    See  Ilf MACU- 
LATE Conception. 

CONCEPTION  OF  OUR  LADY,  Sisters 
ok  the.  An  order  of  nuns,  founded  in  1484.  in 
honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  by  Bea- 
trix de  Silva.  sister  of  James,  first  Count  of 
Portalegre.  in  Portugal.  It  was  confirmed  in 
1489  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII..  who  granted  the 
sisterhood  permission  to  follow  the  rule  of  the 
Cistercians;  but  after  the  death  of  the  foundress, 
in  1489.  Cardinal  Ximenes  put  the  nuns  under 
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the  direction  of  the  Franciscans,  and  imposed  on 
theui  the  rule  of  Suint  Clara.  The  Order  subse- 
quently spread  into  Italy  and  France.  The  habit 
consists  of  o  white  gown,  a  blue  mantle,  and  a 
scapular  on  which  is  worn  the  image  of  the 
Virgin.  The  Franciscan  Sifters  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  in  the  United  States  have  their 
mother  house  at  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  where  they 
were  established  by  sisters  from  Italy  in  1891. 
They  conduct  three  hospitals,  and  numbered,  in 
iOOO,  48  professed  sisters  and  19  novices. 

CONCEPTUALISM.  A  philosophical  theory 
which  is,  in  some  sense,  intermediate  between 
realism  and  nominalism  (qq.v.),  and  maintains 
that,  while  universal*  have  no  real  existence  in 
the  external  world,  they  do  exist  as  ideas  or  con- 
c-epts  in  the  mind,  and  ure  thus  something  more 
I  ban  mere  words.  This  was  Abo1  lard's  view.  See 
Abstraction;  Berkeley;  \amk;  Idea. 

CON  CKKTAN'TE,  Ital.  pron.  kon'chertan'tA 
(  It.  p.p.  of  conccrtare,  to  perforin  a  concert).  An 
Italian  word  used  to  describe  an  orchestral  com- 
position in  which  two  or  more  instruments  or 
solo  voices  are  in  turn  given  prominent  solo 
parts.    See  Concerto. 

CONCERTINA,  kon'ser-te'na  (from  It.  con- 
certo, concert  \ .  \n  hexagonal ly  shaped  musical 
instrument,  the  sounds  of  which  ure  produced  by 
free,  vibrating  tongues  of  metal,  as  in  the  accor- 
dion. The  scale  of  the  concertina  is  very  com- 
plete and  extensive,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
note  of  the  violin,  G.  and  ascending  chromatically 
for  three  and  a  half  octaves  to  C.  There  are  two 
tongues  for  every  tone,  so  that  any  note  can  be 
produced  either  by  pulling  the  bellows  open,  or  by 
pressing  them  together.  Wheatstone.  of  London, 
invented  the  concertina  in  1829.  The  instru- 
ment is  capable  of  a  great  range  of  expression, 
and  concertina  playing  by  skilled  performers 
comes  rightly  under  the  head  of  artistic  music. 

CONCERTO  (Fr.  concert,  from  It.  cowoerfo, 
concert,  from  It..  I-at.  conccrtare,  to  vie,  from 
com-,  together  +  ccrtarc,  to  contend;  less  prob- 
ably from  conxcrere,  to  join  together,  from  com-, 
together  +  scrcrc,  to  join).  A  musical  compo- 
sition for  a  solo  instrument,  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, calculated  to  exploit  the  resources 
or  possibilities  of  the  instrument  and  thus  to 
give  the  performer  an  opportunity  to  display  the 
highest  technical  skill  (see  CADENZA),  as*  well 
as  intellectual  grasp  and  musical  culture.  The 
concerto  belongs  to  the  cyclical  or  sonata  (q.v.) 
group  of  musical  compositions,  and  differs  from 
a  symphony  or  overture  only  through  the  special 
prominence  given  to  the  solo  instrument.  It 
consists,  like  the  symphony  or  sonata,  of  three 
or  four  movements,  each  of  which,  like  the  whole, 
requires  a  clear  development  and  treatment  of 
motives,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
form.  The  earliest  concertos  were  written  for 
two  or  more  instruments,  being  thus  really  in 
eoncertante  (q.v.)  style.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  pianoforte  and  the 
violin  have  been  the  solo  instruments  mostly 
used  for  the  concerto.  Among  the  oldest  violin 
concertos  are  those  by  Tartini  and  his  pupils. 
The  French  and  Hermans  afterwards  improved 
on  these  and  fixed  the  forms,  which  all  the  great 
masters  of  modem  times  have  adhered  to. 

CONCERT  PITCH.    See  Pitch. 

CONCH,  konk  (T-at.  concha,  Gk.  <6yxv,  fco«- 
chfi,  Skt.  ianhha.  shell).    The  name  of  many 
Vol.  V.— 8. 


large  univalve  mollusks.  Originally  and  proper- 
ly it  belongs  to  the  big  carnivorous  stromhs,  and 
especially  to  the  great  rose -lined  stromb 
(8 trombus  giffus)  of  the  West  Indies  and  Flori- 
da Reefs,  more  particularly  designated  •queen- 
conch.'  Shiploads  of  these  shells  arc  sent  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States  every  year  to  be 
ground  up  for  porcelain,  burned  into  lime,  cal- 
cined for  medicinal  purposes,  or  used  as  orna- 
ments; many  are  perforated  at  the  apex  and 


A  cosch  (SycotjpUH  cnmilirulut uh). 
The  nttituile  1m  that  of  ms-plng  toward  the  left.  Be- 
neath the  protrudiliK  Mphou-tulie,  two  ten tiu-le*  hIiow  the 
plrti-e  of  the  heart,  the  lower  one  whonitiK  the  black  dot  of 
the  eye.  On  the  rvnrof  theexpanded  foot  is  the  operculum. 

serve  as  dinner-horns  on  Southern  plantations. 
Cameos  of  an  inferior  sort  are  cut  in  it;  and 
from  it  are  derived,  especially  in  the  Bahamas, 
pink  'conch-pearls'  of  value.  It  is  because  many 
of  them  made  an  occasional  industry  of  gather- 
ing these  mollusks,  and  searching  for  pearls,  that 
the  poorer  sort  of  people  of  southern  Florida 
and  neighboring  islands  are  called  'Conchs.'  The 
Indians  used  the  columella  of  this  shell  as  ma- 
terial for  fine  beads;  and  their  remains,  as  well 
aa  those  of  maiiv  other  large  mollusks.  abound 
in  the  coastal  shell  heaps.  In  the  East  Indies 
the  term  is  applied  often  to  other  large  spiral 
shells,  especially  those  of  the  closely  allied  fam- 
ily Tritonida?.  These  are  often  perforated  and 
fitted  with  mouthpiece  and  finger-hides,  and  so 
turned  into  sonorous  musical  instrument*.  This 
is  the  shell  adopted  by  artists  in  representations 
of  sea-myths  — 

"  Have  «l|fht  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  ma. 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathM  horn." 

Tn  the  Northern  States,  'conch*  means  either  of 
two  large,  pear-shaped  univalves  of  the  Atlantic, 
Coast,  Fulour  cariea  and  Rycotypus  canal icttlat us, 
which  frequent  the  sandy  Iwttoms  near  shore 
and  ure  cast  up  on  beaches  in  great  numbers. 
Both  are  carnivorous  and  do  great  damage  to 
oyster-beds.  The  former,  which  has  a  spiral  row 
of  short  horns  defining  the  whorls,  is  more 
common  southward,  while  the  latter,  distin- 
guished by  the  squarish  channels  between  the 
whorls,  is  nearlv  confined  to  the  region  between 
Cape  Cod  and  New  Jersey.  Both  are  abundant 
about  Long  Island  and  on  the  southern  New 
England  coast,  where  they  are  confused  under 
the  name  'periwinkle'  or  'winkle.'  The  'sea- 
nccklaees,'  consisting  of  parchment-like  hollow 
disks  apparently  strung  upon  a  long  cord,  which 
attract  attention  on  beaches  in  midsummer,  are 
the  egg-cases  of  these  mollusks,  which  have  been 
torn  from  their  attachment  to  some  rock  or  sea- 
weed and  floated  ashore.  It  was  from  the  column 
of  these  shells  that  the  Indians  made  their  white 
wampum.     (See  WAMFUK.)     Consult  Ingersoll. 
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"Natural  History  of  Economic  Molluska  of  the 
United  States,"  United  States  Fish  Commission 
Bulletin  for  1S89. 

CON'CHA,  JOSE  GlTIERREZ  DE  LA,  MaKQI  ES 

PE  LA  HaBANa  (1809-95).  A  Spanish  soldier 
and  statesman,  born  at  Cordoba.  Argentina. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  went 
abroad  and  entered  the  Spanish  Army,  in  which 
he  was  rapidly  promoted.  He  was  Captnin-Cen- 
eral  of  the  'Masque  Provinces  (1843-40),  and 
three  times  Captain-General  of  Cuba  (1849  52, 
1854-59,  and  1874-75  >,  in  which  latter  capacity 
he  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the  slave- 
trade.  He  was  made  Senator  in  1800,  and  suc- 
cessively held  the  positions  of  Minister  to  France 
(1802)*  Minister  of  War  (1803),  and  president 
of  the  Senate  (1804-08).  During  the  absence 
of  Queen  lsal»ella  in  France,  he  was  appointed 
bv  her  thp  sin-censor  of  Gonzales  Bravo  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  September.  1808.  but  was 
immediately  forced  to  resign,  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy. 

CONCHA,  Mantel  Gitierkez  oe  la,  Mar- 
ques del  Di'EKO  (1808-74).  A  Spanish  general, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  who  served  against  Don 
Carlos.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal  in  1840,  and  in  1841  joined  in  the  re- 
volt against  the  regency  of  Espartero.  As  Cap- 
tain-General of  Catalonia,  in  1845.  he  suppressed, 
within  a  fortnight,  an  uprising  of  that  province 
against  conscription.  Two  years  later,  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  sent  to  Portugal,  he  skillfully 
ndjustcd  the  dispute  between  the  two  countries 
without  bloodshed,  and  Avas  created  Marques  del 
Duero.  With  O'Donnell  and  others  he  jK-titioned 
Queen  Isabella  in  1853  for  a  liberal  government 
and  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  Cortes. 
He  was  thereupon  banished  to  theCanary  Islands, 
and  fled  from  there  to  France,  but  on  the  down- 
fall of  Xarvacz,  in  the  following  year,  returned 
to  Spain  and  was  reinstated  in  all  his  dignities, 
in  the  devolution  of  1808  he  supported  Isabella, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Mad- 
rid. The  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  however,  seeming 
hopeless,  he  contented  himself  with  preserving 
order  until  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  Revo- 
lutionary army  under  Serrano,  to  whom  he  re- 
linquished the  command.  He  then  lived  abroad 
until  appointed  commander  of  the  Northern 
Army  in  the  last  Carlist  war,  when  he  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  relief  of  Bilbao.  On 
.Tune  28,  1874,  he  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  the  assault  on  the  Carlist  stronghold 
of  Kstella. 

CONCHOID  (kot/koid)  (Gk.  noyxoiofy,  Ion- 
chocidrs,  mussel-shaped,  from  konrhf, 
shell  -f  cfrfor,  ridos,  form)  OF  NICOMEDES. 
A  'shell-sha|>ed'  curve  invented  by  Nieomedes 
(n.c.  ISO).  It  is  related  to  the  problems  of  tri- 
secting an  angle  (sec  Tkiskction  Puoiilkm  ) , 
of  constructing  two  geometric  means  between  two 
given  straight  lines,  and  of  duplicating  the  cu1m\ 
The  curve  may  be  constructed  by  drawing  a 
straight  line  I.M  for  the  directrix,  and  through 
any  point  P  as  the  |mle  drawing  a  pencil  of  lines 

cutting  LM  in  R„  R.   The  conchoid  is  the 

locus  of  points  found  by  laying  oh*"  a  constant 
length  each  way  from  11,,  11,,  .  .  .  on  these  rays. 
This  constant  length  is  called  the  modulus.  The 
curve  differs  in  general  shape  according  as  the 
modulus  is  equal  to,  greater  than,  or  less  than 


the  distance  of  the  fixed  point  from  the  fixed 
straight  line.  The  figure  shows  the  forms  of  the 
curve  in  the  last  two  cases.  The  loop  occurs 
when  the  modulus  is  greater  than  the  perpendicu- 


lar distance  of  P  and  LM.  When  the  modulus 
cqunls  this  distance.  P  is  a  cusp  on  the  tune. 
The  directrix  I.M  is  an  asymptote  to  the  two 
brunches  of  the  curve.  If  the  foot  of  the  jier- 
pendicular  from  the  pole  to  the  directrix  l»e  taken 
as  the  origin,  and  the  distance  be  called  b,  and 
the  modulus  «.  the  equation  of  the  conchoid  is 
(y  +  6),(a»  —  i/1)  —  xY  =  0.  1U  order  is  the 
fourth,  and  its  class  the  sixth  unless  P  is  a  eu-q>. 
in  which  case  its  class  is  the  fifth.  (See 
Ci  rves.)  P  is.  in  general,  a  double  point,  and 
the  curve  meets  its  asymptote  at  four  consecu- 
tive points  at  infinity.  The  curve  may  easily  be 
descril>ed  mechanically,  and  is  frequently  used  in 
architecture  as  a  bounding  line  of  the  vertical 
section  of  columns.  Consult:  Sundara  Row, 
(Jeometrie  I'ajier  Folding  (Chicago,  1901): 
Klein,  Yortritijc  iib'-r  ausqrirahlte  Fragen  dcr 
Elemcntargeometrie  (Leipzig,  1895),  translated 
as  Famous  Problems  of  (leometry  (Boston,  1897). 

CONCHOLOGY,  konkol'o-jl.     See  Mollvsk. 

CONCHOS.  kon'chAs,  Rio  (connected  with 
Sp.,  Lat.  eotieho,  shell  i.  A  river  in  Mexico,  in 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  rising  on  the  southern 
)>order  of  the  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  flowing 
in  a  northerly  direction  through  the  rice  table- 
land of  that  re»ion,  and  joining  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  at  Presidio  del  Norte  after  a  course 
of  about  350  miles  (Map:  Mexico.  G  3).  It  re- 
ceives a  nutnlici  of  continents  from  the  west,  but 
no  important  tributary  from  the  east. 

CONCIERGE,  kox'syArzh'  (Fr.,  doorkeeper) . 
The  French  title  of  the  janitor  of  an  ajiartntent- 
house.  He  is  an  important  functionary  in  the  lift* 
of  most  French  and  Get  man  cities;  he  sits  in  his 
little  office  by  the  main  entrance  and  exercises  a 
certain  supervision  over  all  those  who  pass  in  or 
out,  opening  the  door  to  those  who  enter  after  a 
certain  hour  of  the  night  (in  Vienna  bs  earlv  as 
10  o'clock). 

CONCIERGERIE,  k An  sy A r'zh  r.v.  La .  A 
Paris  prison,  famous  as  the  place  of  confinement 
of  political  prisonera  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  forms  a  part  of  the  Palais  de  Justice 
toward  the  river,  and  was  originally  the  resi- 
dence of  thi-  eoneierire  of  the  old  palace.  Among 
the  famous  prisoner-*  confined  in  the  Coneiergerie 
ami  taken  thence  to  the  guillotine  were  Malesher- 
bc«,  Madame  Roland.  Danton.  Desnionlins,  and 
Holiespicrrc.  Here  Marie  Antoinette  was  con- 
fined before  her  execution,  in  a  small  cell, 
afterwards   changed    into   a    chapel.     In  1840 
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Napoleon  III.  was  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  the 
prison,  which  is  now  used  only  for  the  temporary 
detention  of  prisoners. 

CONCLAVE  (Ft.,  Sp.,  Port.,  It.,  Lat.,  room 
which  may  l>e  locked,  from  com-,  together  -f- 
clueis,  key,  C«k.  *\«  %.  hleis,  key,  from  »\t  »•.  klein, 
to  shut).  Either  the  place  where  the  cardinal* 
assemble  for  the  choice  of  a  pope,  or  the  assembly 
itself.  In  117!)  a  I-atcran  Council  decreed  in  its 
first  canon  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  car- 
dinals was  essential  for  a  choice.  This  decree 
was  developed,  and  the  reflations  which  are, 
substantially,  still  in  force  established  by  Greg- 
ory X.  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274.  These 
rules  are  intended  to  provide  against  unnecessary 
delay  or  precipitation  in  election,  and  against 
any  external  interference  with  absolute  freedom 
of  choice.  The  large  hall  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  apartments,  two  rooms  being 
allotted  to  an  ordinary  cardinal  and  three  to 
one  of  princely  rank.  People  are  allowed  to 
enter  freely  during  the  lirst  day,  at  the  end  of 
which  all  entrances  are  absolutely  closed  except 
one.  which  remains  under  the  strict  supervision 
of  officials  designated  for  the  purpose.  Food  and 
other  necessaries  arc  handed  through  a  window, 
and  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination,  in 
order  to  prevent  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  the  cardinals  not  being  allowed  to  leave 
the  place,  or  to  receive  or  send  out  letters,  until 
a  new  p<»j)e  i*  chosen.  Consult :  ZOpflel,  Die 
Papstirahlen  (Gottingcn,  1871);  for  a  more 
popular  treatment,  Trollope,  The  Papal  Con- 
clans,  as  They  Were  and  an  They  Are  (London. 
1H70).  A  full  ami  graphic  description  of  a 
typical  conclave,  that  which  elected  Alexander 
N  IL,  will  be  found  in  Shorthouse,  John  Ingle- 
hunt  O-ondon,  1881).    See  Pope. 

C  O  N  C  0  M'l  TANCE  ( ML.  coneomitancia, 
from  Lat.  eoneoniitari,  to  accompany,  from  cow-, 
together  -f-  comilari,  to  accompany,  from  cornea, 
companion),  Sacramental.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  term  which  implies  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  sacramentally,  accom- 
pany each  other,  so  that  under  either  form, 
whether  wine  or  bread,  both  are  sacramentally 
received.  Hence  the  laity  in  that  communion, 
although  they  are  not  |>erinitted  to  take  the  cup, 
still  are  held  to  receive  Christ's  body  and  blood. 

CONCOMITANT  VARIATION,  METHOD 
OK.    See  iNIM  CTIOX. 

CONCONE,  kon-ko'nA,  QrDBKPnC  (1810  61)  . 
An  Italian  vocal  teacher.  lw»rn  in  Turin.  He  is 
widely  known  for  his  vocal  exercises — solfeggi 
and  vocalizzi — which  are  unusually  attractive  for 
works  of  their  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cellent for  their  special  purpose.  For  about  ten 
years  Concone  resided  in  Paris  as  a  teacher.  Re- 
turning to  Turin  in  18-18.  he  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  organist  ami  choirmaster  of  the  Court 
choir. 

CONCORD,  kr.n'kerd.  A  town  in  Middlesex 
County.  Mass.,  20  miles  northwest  of  Host  on:  on 
the  Concord  River  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  (Map:  Massachusetts,  F.  3>.  It  has 
manufactures  of  rubber  goods  and  harness.  The 
Massachusetts  Reformatory  is  situated  here.  The 
government  is  administered  by  town  meetings, 
held  annuallv  and  at  special  call.  Population, 
in  1800.  4427;  in  1000.  5052. 

Concord,  settled  in  1035,  is  the  oldest  interior 


town  in  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  had  come  to  be  "one  of  the  great 
centres,  not  only  of  intellectual  life,  but  also  of 
political  influence  and  power."  In  August,  1774, 
the  Middlesex  Convention,  the  first  county  con- 
vention assembled  in  Massachusetts,  was  held 
here,  every  town  being  represented;  and  on 
Oetolier  11,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary agitation,  the  lirst  Provincial  Congress, 
presided  over  by  John  Hancock,  met  to  consider 
the  ways  and  means  of  resisting  the  tyrannies  of 
the  mother  country.  Later  large  quantities  of 
ammunition  and  military  supplies  were  stored 
here,  and  in  an  attempt  made  by  the  British  to 
destroy  them,  on  April  10,  1775,  occurred  the 
memorable  fight  which  precipitated  the  War  of 
4 he  Revolution.  (See  Lexington.)  In  1787, 
during  Shays'*  ReMlion,  a  ImhIj*  of  insurgent* 
entered  Concord  and  prevented  the  sitting  of  it* 
courts.  The  town  is  chiefly  notable  for  having 
been  the  home  of  a  distinguished  coterie  of 
writers  and  thinkers,  including  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau,  A.  Bronson  A  lent  t,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Haw- 
thorne, and  William  Ellery  Charming,  the  poet.' 
Consult:  Hurd.  History  'of  Middlesex  County 
(Philadelphia.  1800);  Fmerson,  Historical  Dis- 
course Delivered  in  (Concord,  1835). 

CONCORD.  A  city,  capital  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  county-seat* of  Merrimack  County,  75 
miles  north-northwest  of  Boston;  on  the  Merri- 
mac  River  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road (Map:  New  Hampshire,  J  0).  It  ha*  wide 
streets,  shaded  and  well  pa  veil,  and  a  good 
water-supply,  owned  and  operated  by  the  munici- 
pality. Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
State  House,  built  of  granite,  I'nited  States  Gov- 
ernment building,  court-house,  and  city  hall. 
State  prison.  State  insane  asylum,  the  Murguret 
Pillshury  Hospital,  State  Library,  and  Saint 
Paul's  School  (Episcopal)  for  boys.  There  are 
several  parks:  White's.  Rollins.  Fiske,  Con- 
tooeook  River,  and  Pennacook.  Tn  the  State- 
house  park  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Daniel  Webster, 
and  at  Pennacook,  a  monument  to  Hannah 
Dustin.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  quarries 
of  fine-grained  white  granite,  the  quarrying  of 
which  is  one  of  the  leading  industries.  The  re 
pair-shop*  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  are 
situated  here.  The  manufactures  include  ear 
riages.  silverware,  harness,  furniture,  flour,  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  leather  belting  and  leather 
hose,  pianos,  shoes,  etc.  Industrial  statistics  for 
1000  give  the  following  figures;  N'mnlsT  of  in- 
dustries. 81  ;  invested  capital,  $1,050,238;  value 
of  production.  .$3,252,302;  persons  employed. 
1820.  Under  the  charter  of  1853.  as  amended. 
Concord  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  chosen  every 
two  years,  and  a  bicameral  city  council.  The 
nssessors  and  the  school  board  nre  chosen  h\ 
popular  election;  other  appointments  nre  eon- 
trolled  bv  the  Minor  and  Hoard  of  Aldermen,  and 
the  Council.  Population,  in  1800,  17.004;  in 
1000.  10,032. 

Concord  was  founded  in  1725,  on  the  site  of 
Pennacook.  the  chief  village  of  the  Pennacook 
Indians,  and  bore  thai  name  until  1733.  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  Hum  ford.  It  suffered  great- 
ly in  all  the  Indian  wars  and  wa*  the  scene  of  a 
massacre  in  17t0.  In  170")  Rumford  was  re 
named  'Concord.'  On  the  adoption  of  a  State 
constitution  it  became  the  capital  of  New  damp* 
-hire,  and  in  1853  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 
Consult:   Moore,  Annals  of  Concord,  V.  //.  (Con- 
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cord,  1824)  ;  and  Bouton,  The  History  of  Con- 
cord (Concord,  1850). 

CONCORD.  A  city  and  county  neat  of  Ca- 
barrus County,  X.  C,  21  miles  northeast  of  Char- 
lotte; on  the  Southern  Railroad  (Map:  North 
Carolina,  B  2).  It  lias  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton. 
First  incorporated  in  1 T SKI.  Concord  is  governed 
at  present  under  a  charter  of  1831,  revised  in 
iS'Jl,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  bien- 
nially, and  a  citv  council.  Population,  in  1890, 
4339;  in  11)00,  7910. 

CONCORD.    See  Consonance. 

CONCORD,  Book  OF  (translation  of  Ger. 
Coneordienbuch,  l*t\t.  Litter  Concordia  ) .  A  col- 
lection of  confessions  of  faith  published  in  1580, 
generally  accepted  by  the  Lutheran  Church.  Its 
contents  are:  (A)  The  three  ecumenical  creeds 
— the  Apostles,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian. 
(11)  The  six  particular  confessions  of  the 
Lutheran  Church — (  1 )  the  Augsburg  Confession; 

(2)  the  A|>ologv  of  the  Augsburg  Confession; 

(3)  the  Schnmlkald  Articles;  (4  and  5)  the 
Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms  of  Luther;  (0) 
the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  last-named  divi- 
sion, the  Formula  of  Concord,  nppeared  in  1580, 
after  protracted  conferences,  and  was  acceded  to 
by  80  of  the  States  of  the  licniian  Empire.  Its 
topics  nre:  The  Rule  of  Faith  and  the  Creed; 
Original  Sin;  Free  Will;  Justification ;  Good 
Works;  The  Uw  and  the  Gospel ;  The  Third  Use 
of  the  liiw :  The  Lord's  Sup|>er ;  The  Person 
of  Christ;  The  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell: 
The  Customs  of  the  Church;  Predestination  and 
Election;  and  an  appendix  concerning  heresies 
and  sectaries.  The  In-st  editions  an-:  In  Ciennan, 
Jubilee  edition  (Saint  Louis,  1880);  in  Latin, 
that  of  S.  F.  Franeke  ( Leipzig,  1847)  ;  in  English, 
that  of  H.  E.  Jacobs  (Philadelphia.  1882). 

CONCORD,  TkllPUt  of  (s<i  called).  A  Doric 
temple  at  Girgenti,  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  perfectly  preserved 
of  ancient  temples.  Its  34  columns  are  still 
standing. 

CONCORDANCE  (ML.  concortlantia,  agree- 
ment, from  Lot.  concordarc,  to  agree,  from  com-, 
together  -f-  cor.  heart).  A  book  arranged  in 
alpbalx't  ical  order,  and  showing  in  what  pas- 
sages all.  or  at  least  all  of  the  more  important, 
words  in  any  work  occur.  For  writings  of  uni- 
versal import  from  which  passages  are  continu- 
ally being  adduced  to  prove  or  support  principles 
nuYeting  our  daily  life  and  action,  such  a  hand- 
book is  indispensable.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
book  upon  the  Bible  was  doubtless  early  felt,  but 
the  first  Bible  concordance  was  made  bv  the  fa- 
mous Saint  Anthony  of  Padua  (q.v.),  who  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  published  it 
under  the  title  Concordnntur  Morales  in  Sacra 
Hildia  (best  edition,  de  la  Have.  Paris.  1041  I. 
His  example  was  followed  by  Cardinal  Hugo  tie 
Saint  Cher  in  1244  with  his  Concordnn tin*  -I acobi, 
wo  called  because  made  in  the  Convent  of  Saint 
.Fames  in  Paris.  Both  these  works  were  of  course 
based  on  the  Vulgate,  as  were  several  similar 
ones  before  the  invention  of  printing.  The  earli- 
est printed  concordance  to  the  Vulgate  is  by 
Joannes  de  Segovia  and  Sebastian  Brant  (Basel, 
1400).  and  it  is  the  basis  of  that  published  and 
edited  by  Robert  Stephens  (Paris.  1655).  A 
concordance  to  the  Greek  Bible  (Old  and  New 
Testament)  was  made  by  Euthalius  of  Rhodes 


about  1300;  it  has  never  been  printed,  but  a  manu- 
script copy  was  seen  in  Rome  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  One  to  the  Scptuagint  was  compiled  by 
Conrad  Kircher  (Frankfort,  1007),  and  to  the 
Greek  New  Testament  by  Xystus  Betuleius 
(Basel,  1540),  which,  as  amended  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  his  son  11  en rv,  was  published  bv  the 
latter  (Paris,  1504).  Rabbi  Isaac  Nathan  tin 
ished  in  1448  a  concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(Venice,  1524).  which  in  amended  form  by 
Mat  his  de  Calaris  was  published  (Rome,  1021- 
22)  ;  another  was  liegun  by  the  elder  and  finished 
by  the  younger  Johann  Buxtorf  (Basel.  1032). 
TUB  first  work  of  this  kind  in  English  was 
a  concordance  to  the  New  Testament  printed 
and  in  all  probability  prepared  by  Thomas  Gib- 
son (  London,  1535);  but  the  first  concordance 
to  the  entire  English  Bible  was  by  John  Marbeek 
(London,  1550).  Luther's  German  Bible  bad  to 
wait  till  1010  before  a  concordance  to  it  appeared 
at  Frankfort.    The  author  was  Conrad  Agricola. 

But  all  these  works  are  now  superseded  by  the 
vastly  better  modern  works.  For  the  Hebrew 
Bible  the  standard  concordance  is  that  by  Julius 
I'iirst  and  Franz  Delit/.sch,  in  Latin  (Leipzig, 
1S37-41  I  ;  but  just  as  good  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses will  be  found  The  Englishman's  Concord- 
ance to  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  (London, 
1843;  4th  ed.,  1873),  compiled  by  Tregelles,  B. 
Davidson,  and  others.  For  the  Scptuagint,  the 
best  is  by  Edward  Hatch  (London.  1802);  for 
the  Vulgate,  the  latest  is  bv  V.  Coornacrt 
(Bruges,  1802).  To  the  (J reek  New  Testament 
the  best  concordance  in  Latin  is  bv  C.  H.  Bruder 
(Leipzig.  1812;  5th  etl.,  Got  tinmen,  1000);  in 
English  bv  W.  F.  Moulton  and  A.  S.  Geden  ( Lon- 
don  and  New  York,  1807).  To  Luther's  Bible 
the  standard  is  M.  G.  Bfichner's  (Jenn,  1740; 
23d  ed..  Berlin,  1800).  To  the  Authorized  Ver 
cion  of  the  English  Bible,  Alexander  Cruden  was 
the  first  to  prepare  a  concordance  which  met  with 
wide  acceptance  (  London.  1737 ).  and  it  has  Iwen 
reprinted  so  often,  complete  or  in  condensation, 
that  Cruden  has  become  a  household  word.  Two 
others,  however,  compete  for  the  palm  of  superior- 
it  v — Robert  Young.  Analytical  Concordance  to 
the  liihlc  (Edinburgh.  1870),  often  reprinted, 
and  James  Strong,  The  F.xhaustice  Concordance 
(New  York.  1H04>.  which  takes  account  of  every 
word  and  is  surely  the  most  ambitious  work  of 
its  kind. 

Other  books  than  the  Bible  have  been  fur 
Dished  with  concordances  by  the  patient  and 
longeont inued  labors  of  scholars.  To  enumerate 
a  few:  Dante,  E.  A.  Fay  (Boston.  1880)  ;  Chau- 
cer, the  Chaucer  Society  (begun  London,  1872)  : 
Shakespeare,  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  ( I^on- 
don,  1845):  or  better,  John  Bartlett  (New 
York.  1804):  Milton.  Poetical  Work*,  G.  L. 
Prendergast  (Madras.  1S57):  C.  D.  Cleveland 
(London,  1807*  :  Pope.  E.  Abbott  ( ib..  1S75) ; 
(fawner.  Poetical  Works,  J.  Neve  ( ib..  1887); 
Shcltcv,  V.  S.  Ellis  (ib..  1802):  Dickens.  G.  A. 
Fierce  (ib..  1S08)  ;  Tcnnusun,  I).  R.  Brightwetl 
-ib..  1800). 

CONCOR'DAT  (FY.,  agreement).  A  term 
used  to  designate  a  compact  dealing  with  eccle- 
siastical affairs  between  the  Pope,  as  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  temporal 
ruler  of  a  State.  Concordats  commonly  relate  to 
things  which  are  neither  purely  spiritual  nor 
purely  temporal,  but  mixed  matters,  in  regard  to 
which  the  action  of  the  two  powers  can  with 
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difficulty  be  dissociated.     Concordats  may  be 
framed  either  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  to  which 
both  the  contracting  powers  are  consenting  par- 
ties, or  enacted  by  proclamation  issued  only  hy 
«ne  party,  most  commonly  by  the  Pope,  embody- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  decree  the  regulations  result- 
ing from   the   terms  of  agreement  previously 
arrived  at.    The  difference  is  only  in  form.  It 
is  a  settled  doctrine  of  Roman  Catholic  canon- 
ists, nnd  especially  of  those  of  the  lltramon- 
tane   (q.v. )    school,  that   the  Pope  never  abso- 
lutely cedes  purely  spiritual  powers.    Thus,  in 
the  presentation  to  bishoprics,  while  the  King 
'nominated'  or  'elected,'  the   Pope  always  re- 
served to  himself  the  power  of  'canonical  insti- 
tution.'    There   have  l>een   many   fiimous  con- 
cordats, of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important:    (1)    Concordat)*    with    Ucrmany. — 
The  well-known  Concordat  of  Worms  in  1122. 
res|>ecting  investitures,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  first  concordat  strictly  so  called.  Similar 
agreements  took  place  on  the  question  of  the 
Regalia  (q.v.),  between  the  Roman  Sec  and  the 
emperors  Otho  IV..  Frederick  II..  and  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg.  A  more  comprehensive  compact  on 
Church  matters  is  that  of  which  the  foundation 
wan  laid  nt  Constance  in  1418,  and  which  was 
subsequently    modified    by    the   'Frankfort'  or 
'Princes'  Concordat.'  by  the  Concordat  of  Asehaf- 
fenhurg.  and  by  that  of  Vienna,  which  last, 
although  practically  disregarded  by  .Joseph  II. 
and  his  successor,  Leopold  II.,  continued  in  use 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Kmpire  in 
iSOfi.    Its  place  was  supplied,  under  Pius  VII. 
and  his  immediate  successors,  by  separate  con- 
cordats  with    Ravaria,   1817:    Prussia,  1821; 
Baden,  Wllrttembcrg.  and  other  minor  States, 
1818;  Hanover.  1824;  and  Saxony.  1827.  The  last 
German  concordat  was  that  concluded  nt  Vienna. 
August  18.  18.15.    This  provided  for  the  fullest 
Papal  authority  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The 
Church  was  to  control  education  and  to  exercise  a 
censorship   over  the   press.     The  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  accorded  special   privileges.  The 
Emperor  was  to  nominate  bishops,  but  only 
with  the  advice  of  the  existing  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops.   The  Church  might  acquire  new  prop- 
erty, but   once  acquired,  it  could   not  be  sold 
or  mortgaged  without  the  consent  of  both  Pope 
and  Emperor.    This  concordnt,  so  favorable  to 
the  Papacy,  was  set  aside  in  1808  in  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    (2)  With 
France. — The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  ascribed  to 
Saint  Ijouis,  but  really  of  later  date,  has  some  of 
(he  characteristics  of  a  concordat ;  but  the  first 
proper  concordnt  is  thnt  of  Rologna.  concluded 
by  Francis  I.  with  Jjpo  X.  in  1515  and  1510, 
which  continued  in  force,  although  with  more 
than  one  conflict  of  the  two  powers,  till  the  Revo- 
lution.   In  reestablishing  the  Church  in  France. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  concluded 
with  Pius  VII.  the  celebrated  Concordat  of  1801, 
which  he  afterwards  compelled  the  Pope,  then  a 
captive  at  Fontaineblenu.  to  modify  by  a  new  act 
in  1814     Roth  were  ignored  nt  the  Restoration; 
hut  nn  attempt  to  produce  a  substitute  in  1817. 
and  again  in  1810.  led  to  no  result.     (3)  With 
Italy. — In   Italy,  an  agreement   regulnting  the 
election  of  bishops  was  concluded  with  Nice  and 
Savoy  by  Nicholas  V.  in  1415;  and  n  formal  con- 
cordat was  made  with  Snrdinia  hv  Rcnedict  XIV. 
in  1740.    The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Naples 
were  anciently  regulated  by  the  terms  of  what 


was  called  the  Monorchia  Sicula;  but  a  formal 
concordat  was  made  by  Pius  V  II.  in  1818.  (4) 
With  Spain. — Charles  1.  concluded  a  concordat 
lor  his  Spanish  kingdom  with  Adrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.;  and  a  further  concordat  was 
made  by  Clement  XII.  and  Philip  V.  in  1737. 
(5)  With  Port ugal  —  Benedict  XIV.  made  a  con- 
cordat with  Portugal  in  1741.  Besides  these, 
the  Papacy  has  from  time  to  time  made  many 
similar  concordats  with  various  -mull  powers, 
especially  with  South  American  States  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  age  of  concordats  has 
passed  away  with*  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
ponderance "of  the  State  over  the  Church,  and  no 
great  power  today  would  bind  itself  as  Austria 
did  in  1855. 

Consult:  Phillimore,  ('otnmcntaries  on  Inter- 
national  Lair  4  London.  1880).  The  texts  of  the 
various  concordats  will  be  found  in  the  collection 
of  Munch  (I-eipzig.  1830)  ;  Nussi  (Mainz,  1870)  ; 
Walter  (Bonn,  184)2)  ;  Balve  (Munich,  184i3)  ; 
often  with  extensive  commentaries.  See  Acs- 
TRIA-H  t'NtlARY ;    FRANCIS   II.;    GERMANY;  HOLY 

Roman  Burns;  Inv^stitikk:  Napoleon  I. 
CONCORDAT  OF  WORMS.    See  Worms, 

Concordat  ok. 

CONCORDE,  koN'kord',  Place  de  la  (Ft., 
Square  of  Concord).  The  largest  square  in  Paris, 
the  starting  point'  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
bounded  by  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Tuileries 
Gardens,  and  the  Seine.  It  is  associated  with 
many  historical  occurrences.  On  it,  on  May  30. 
1770.  occurred  a  panic  caused  by  fireworks,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  or  injury  of  over  3000  per- 
sons On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  obelisk 
frtood  the  guillotine  by  which  more  than  2800  per- 
sons died  between  .January  21,  1703,  and  May  3, 
1705.  In  1871  the  V  ersailles  troops  engaged  in  a 
fierce  struggle  with  the  Communists  on  the 
square.  The  present  name  of  the  place,  previously 
the  Place  Louis  XV..  was  given  in  1709.  It  was 
again  called  Place  Louis  XV.  from  1824  to  1830, 
when  the  name  now  in  use  was  restored.  Archi- 
tecturally the  square  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Die 
world.  It  is  adorned  with  nn  obelisk  from 
Luxor,  presented  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1831.  with 
striking  fountains,  and  eight  figures  represent- 
ing the  principal  towns  of  France,  and  nt 
night  is  brilliantly  illuminated  by  twenty  large 
bronze  clusters  of  lamps.  It  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Champs  Elysees  with  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  of  the  Madeleine,  and  of  the  Chnmbre 
des  Deputes,  approached  by  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde. 

CONCORDIA,  kAn  korMA-n.  A  river  port 
in  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios.  Argentina,  situ- 
■ted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Uruguay  (Map: 
Argentina,  F  10).  It  has  oil-mills  and  slaughter- 
houses, and  exports  large  quantities  of  salt  meat, 
leather,  and  Paraguav  tea.  Population,  in  1805, 
14.804. 

CONCORDIA,  konkor'dln.  A  city  and  the 
county-sent  of  Cloud  County.  Kan..  210  miles 
west  by  north  of  Kansas  City,  on  the  Republican 
River,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  T'nion 
Pacific,  nnd  other  railroads  (Map:  Kansas.  E  2). 
Good  transportation  facilities,  abundant  water- 
power,  a  fertile  agricultural  country,  nnd  valu- 
able deposits  of  coal  and  building-stone  have 
aided  in  developing  the  city's  commercial  and 
industrial  interests.  There  are  grain  elevators, 
tlouringmills,    iron-works,    plow    nnd  wagon 
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works,  etc.  The  city  contains  Nazareth  Acad- 
emy, Saint  Aloysius's  School,  and  library  asso- 
ciation and  high  school  libraries.  Population, 
in  181K),  3184;  in  1900,  3401. 

CONCOBDIA  (Lat.,  from  con-,  together + 
cor,  heart).  A  Komnn  divinity,  the  goddess  of 
harmony.  Many  temples  Mere  built  in  her 
honor,  the  oldest  of  them  by  Camillus  in  B.C. 
307,  after  the  passing  of  the  Lieinian  Laws.  It 
stood  on  the  Forum  between  the  Temple  of 
Saturn  and  the  Mamertine  Prison,  and  was 
built  of  white  marble  with  a  riehlv  carved 
cornice.  The  interior  was  flanked  with  rows  of 
columns  against  the  walls,  with  niches  which 
held  masterpieces  of  Creek  sculpture.  It  con- 
tained, besides,  paintings  and  a  collection  of 
precious  stones.  It  was  twice  rebuilt,  in  B.C.  121 
and  under  Augustus,  but  only  scanty  ruins  now 
remain.  The  temple  sometimes  served  as  a 
meeting-place  for  the  Senate,  and  Cicero  there 
delivered  his  last  oration  against  Catiline.  The 
goddess  was  represented  as  a  matron,  holding  in 
her  right  hand  a  saucer-like  vessel  {patera), 
or  an  olive  branch,  and  in  her  left  the  horn  of 
plenty.  Her  symbols  were  two  hands  clasped 
together,  and  two  serpent*  entwined  about  a 
wand. 

CONCRESCENCE  (Lat.  concresccntia,  grow- 
ing together,  from  concrcscerc,  to  grow  together, 
from  com-,  together  +  crexeviv,  to  grow;  con- 
nected with  Lat.  rrrarc,  to  create  I.  The  grow- 
ing together  of  young  plant  organs  by  reason 
of  mutual  contact  or  pressure  when  forming. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  apparent 
union  of  neighboring  organs,  such  as  the  tlower 
parts.  In  these  cases,  however,  each  organ  begins 
its  development  independently,  and  those  which 
nppear  to  be  united  are  lifted  by  the  growth, 
underneath  the  separate  rudiments,  of  a  region 
of  tissue  which  belongs  equally  to  all.  See 
Teratology:  Floweb. 

CONCRETE  (from  Ijit.  comrctux,  p.p.  of 
concresccrc,  to  grow  together).  Opj>osed  to  ab- 
stract.   See  Abstraction. 

CONCRETE.  An  artificial  stone  composed  of 
hydraulic  cement  (n.v.),  sand,  and  broken  stone 
or  gravel,  or  other  hard  material  in  small  frag- 
ments. The  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  is 
commonly  called  the  matrix,  and  the  broken 
stone  or  other  material  is  similarly  called  the 
aggregate.  The  matrix  may  be  cither  lime  and 
sand  or  cement  and  sand  mortar,  but  is  more 
usually  the  latter.  The  aggregate  may  be  peb- 
bles, gravel,  broken  stone,  broken  bricks,  shells, 
slag,  coke,  etc.,  but  the  most  commonly  used 
aggregates  are  broken  stone  and  gravel.  Broken 
stone  gives  n  stronger  concrete  than  gravel,  other 
things  being  equal.  The  proper  proportions  of 
the  several  constituents  composing  concrete  is 
considered  to  be  attained  when  t lt«-  cement  paste 
exactly  fills  the  voids  in  the  sand,  and  the  matrix 
exactly  fills  the  voids  in  the  aggregate:  le«s  than 
enough  mortar  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  Aggregate 
results  in  a  weaker  and  more  porous  concrete, 
nnd  more  than  enough  ndds  to  the  cost  of  the 
concrete  without  increasing  it*  strength. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  the 
relative  proportions  will  vary  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  sand  and  aggregate  employed.  A 
fair  rnnge  of  proportions  for  most  engineering 
works  is  cement,  one  part:  sand,  one  to  three 
parts;  aggregate,  four  to  six  parts.    There  is 
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considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  to  be  used  in  making  concrete. 
According  to  one  extreme  view,  the  amount  of 
water  should  be  such  that  the  concrete  will 
quake  when  tamped;  according  to  the  other 
extreme,  the  mixture  should  be  made  so  dry 
that  water  will  barely  Hush  to  the  surface  wheii 
the  concrete  is  tam)>cd.  Current  practice  varies 
all  the  way  !>ctwecn  these  two  extremes.  The 
manufacture  of  concrete  consists  simply  in  mix 
ing  the  water,  cement,  sand,  nnd  aggregate  of 
which  it  is  composed.  To  obtain  the  !>cst  result* 
this  mixture  should  be  exceedingly  thorough;  the 
ideal  mixture  is  attained  when 'every  grain  of 
sand  is  covered  with  a  film  of  cement  paste  and 
eveiy  fragment  of  aggregate  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  mortar.  Both  hand  mixing  and  ma- 
chine mixing  are  employed  in  practice.  In  hand 
mixing  the  proper  proportions  of  cement  and 
sand  are  deposited  on  a  timber  platform  and 
mixed  dry  by  repented  turnings  with  a  shovel. 
The  proper  quantity  of  water  is  then  added, 
preferably  with  a  spray,  and  the  mixture  then 
turned  and  returned  with  shovels  until  the  water 
is  thoroughly  and  evenly  incorporated  with  the 
cement  nnd  sand.  The  aggregnte  is  then  thor- 
oughly wetted  nnd  is  mixed  with  the  mortar  by 
similarly  repeated  turnings  with  shovels. 

A  variety  of  concrete-mixing  machines  are  em- 
ployed, some  being  intermittent  and  some  being 
continuous  in  operation,  the  latter  sometimes 
automatically  measuring  the  proportions  of 
cement,  sand,  aggregate,  and  water.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  form  of  intermittent  mixer  is  a 
cubical  iron  box  hung  on  trunnions  at  diagonally 
opposite  corners;  the  cement,  sand,  and  aggregate 
in  the  proper  proportions  are  placed  in  the  box 
through  n  suitable  door  in  one  side  which 
can  1h?  closed  and  fastened;  the  water  is  admitted 
through  the  hollow  trunnions,  and  the  box  is 
put  in  revolution  by  an  engine  or  other  motive 
power.  After  from  ten  to  twenty  turns  the  box 
is  brought  to  rest,  its  contents  of  thoroughly 
mixed  concrete  dumped  out  into  harrows  or  cars 
and  a  new  charge  of  cement,  sand,  and  aggregnte 
introduced  for  mixing.  A  common  form  of  con- 
tinuous concrete-mixer  consists  of  a  trough  or 
cylinder  in  which  n  spiral  or  blades!  screw  shaft 
revolves;  the  raw  materials  are  introduced  con- 
tinuously at  one  end.  ami  a  continuous  discharge 
of  mixed  concrete  takes  place  at  the  opposite 
end.  There  nre  numerous  other  forms  of  con- 
crete-mixing machines. 

The  value  of  concrete  as  n  structural  material 
Consists  in  its  property  of  changing  from  a  plas- 
tic condition  into  a  hard,  rigid,  artificial  stone 
by  the  setting  »nd  hardening  of  the  cement  pa-te. 
(See  Ckmkxt.)  Concrete  composed  of  one  part 
cement,  two  parts  sand,  nnd  six  parts  broken 
stone  has  a  compressive  strength  of  from  one  to 
two  ton*  jmt  square  foot  at  the  age  of  one  year. 
The  method  of  laving  the  concrete  after  mixing 
depends  upon  tlx-  position  in  which  it  is  placed 
and  upon  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  Im>  used  in 
the  structure.  When  used  in  the  form  of  block-, 
the  blocks  nre  made  by  placing  the  plastic  mix- 
ture in  suitable  molds  in  thin  layers  and  tamp 
in*»  each  layer  thoroughly  with  wooden  or  iron 
rammers  before  placing  the  succeeding  layers. 
The  mixture  remains  in  the  molds  until  it  is  hard, 
when  the  block  is  removed  and  laid  in  the  struc- 
ture just  as  n  corresponding  block  of  stone  would 
be  laid.    The  more  common  method  of  using  eon- 
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crete  is  to  place  it  in  the  structure  in  its  plastic 
condition,  and  let  it  harden  in  place.  When  the 
work  is  in  the  air  the  mixture  is  laid  and  rammed 
in  layers,  just  as  is  done  in  waking  concrete 
blocks,  hut  when  it  is  laid  under  water  it  has  to 
be  deposited  in  buckets,  which  open  when  the 
iMittom  is  reached  and  discharge  their  contents, 
or  it  is  run  through  circular  chutes,  which  reach 
from  the  surface  to  the  iHittoin.  Sometimes  con- 
crete is  placed  under  water  by  inclosing  it  in 
paper  bags,  which  are  slid  down  a  chute;  the  bags 
lieeome  wet  and  the  concrete  bursts  them  open, 
thus  allowing  the  succeeding  bagfuls  to  unite 
into  a  solid  ma*-*.  Sometimes,  also,  coarse  open- 
cloth  bags  are  used,  the  cement  i>ozing  through 
the  meshes  sulliciently  to  unite  the  whole  into 
a  single  mass.  The  chief  care  to  be  exercised  in 
placing  concrete  under  water  is  to  prevent  the 
cement,  sand,  and  aggregate  from  becoming  sepa- 
rated. Concrete  weighs  when  bard  from  l.'H)  to 
!<;<>  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  costs,  laid,  from 
$2  to  £10  per  cubic  yard. 

The  uses  of  concrete  are  excellently  summarized 
in  .1  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction,  by  I'rof. 
I.  0.  Baker,  as  follows:  "Concrete  is  admirably 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  most  important  uses.  For 
foundations  in  damp  and  yielding  soils,  and  for 
MibterrarieaM  and  submarine  masonry,  under 
almost  every  combination  of  circumstances 
likely  to  l»c  met  with  in  practice,  it  is 
superior  to  brick  masonry  in  strength,  hard- 
ness, and  durability;  it  is  more  economical; 
and  in  some  eases  is  a  safe  substitute  for 
the  best  natural  stone,  while  it  is  almost 
always  preferable  to  the  p<n>rer  varieties.  For 
submarine  masonry,  concrete  possesses  the  advan- 
tage that  it  can  be  laid,  under  certain  precautions, 
without  exhausting  the  water,  and  without  the 
use  of  a  diving-bell  or  submarine  armor.  On 
account  of  its  continuity  and  im|>enneability  to 
water,  it  is  an  excellent  material  to  form  a 
substratum  in  soils  infested  with  springs;  for 
sewers  and  conduits;  for  basement  and  sustain- 
ing walls;  for  columns,  piers,  and  abutments;  for 
the  pointing  and  backing  of  walls  faced  with 
brick,  rubble,  or  ashlar  work;  for  pavements  in 
areas,  basements,  sidewalks,  and  cellars;  for  the 
Malls  and  iloors  of  cisterns,  vaults,  etc.  (Jroined 
and  vaulted  arches,  and  even  entire  bridges  (sec 
BimxiKK),  dwelling-houses,  and  factories  in  single 
monolithic  masses,  with  suitable  ornamentntion, 
have  been  constructed  of  this  material  alone." 
Consult  Baker,  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction 
(New  York.  HUH)).    See  Moktau. 

CONCRETE  TERM.  In  logic,  any  name, 
whether  substantive  or  adjectival,  which  denotes 
a  thing  and  connotes  a  quality.  See  Connota- 
tion: Denotation. 

CONCRETION  (I-at.  concretio,  coalescence, 
from  conrnsarc,  to  grow  together).  A  term 
used  in  medicine  to  denote  n  formation  of  solid, 
unorganized  masses  within  the  IhxIv.  either  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  the  secretions,  or  by 
the  accidental  aggregation  of  solids  introduced 
into  the  system  from  without.  If  composed  of 
precipitates  in  the  urinary  bladder,  gall-bladder, 
«>r  salivary  duets,  concretions  are  called  calculi. 
(Sec  CALCtl.rs.)  They  may  also  In-  found  in 
former  cavities  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  tuber- 
cular joints,  in  which  cases  they  an'  composed 
of  lime  salts.  They  may  \to  found  in  the  fin  vers 
and  toes  of  gouty  patients,  appearing  in  nodules 
projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  joints,  and  termed 


'crabs'  eyes.'  These  nodules  arc  frequently  com- 
posed of  urate  of  sodium.  Concretions  composed 
of  fecal  matter  are  frequently  found  in  the  ver- 
lonn  appendix,  in  cases  of  appendicitis;  very 
rarely  a  fruit-seed  is  the  basis  and  centre  of  such 
a  concretion.  Concretions  have  been  formed  upon 
pieces  of  catheter  in  the  urinary  bladder,  and 
upon  beans  in  the  nostrils.  Concretions  formed 
of  balls  of  hair,  concretions  of  Epsom  salts  swal- 
lowed undissolved,  and  concretions  of  cholesterin 
tq.v.)   have  lieen  found  in  the  intestines.  See 

J5KZOAH. 

CONCRETIONARY  STRUCTURE.  A  con- 
dition produced  in  rocks  by  molecular  aggrega- 
tion about  some  nucleus,  whereby  the  rock  masses 
assume  regularity  of  outline.  This  structure  is 
exhibited  in  both  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  may  be  due  to  processes  acting  at  the  time 
of  their  formation  (primary  concretions),  or  sub- 
sequent to  their  formation  (secondary  concre- 
tions). It  is  especially  frequent  in  limestones, 
clays,  and  iron  ores.  Oolite  is  a  limestone  com- 
posed of  rounded  grains  which  resembles  fish-roe 
in  appearance  and  not  Infrequently  attains  great 
thickness.  The  tlints  of  the  English  chalk  forma- 
tion are  an  example  of  siliceous  concretions. 
Clay-ironstone,  hematite,  limonite.  pyrite,  and 
marcasitc  often  assume  nodular  or  oolitic  form, 
and  are  widely  distributed  in  geological  forma- 
tions. The  structure  of  these  primary  concre- 
tions is  due  to  the  tendency  which  atoms  and 
molecules  possess,  when  in  a  state  of  solution  or 
suspension,  of  attaching  themselves  to  some 
foreign  hotly.  Particles  of  silica,  such  as  sand 
and  frustules  of  diatoms,  commonly  serve  as  cen- 
tral jmints  of  attachment.  Secondary  concretions 
are  developed  by  weathering  in  sandstones,  shales, 
and  limestones;  the  decomposition  and  disintegra- 
tion take  effect  lirst  on  the  surface  of  the  rock 
masses,  progressing  thence  toward  the  interior. 
Concretionary  structure  is  rarely  developed  in 
igneous  nicks,  the  best  example  being  the  beauti- 
ful diorite  ( N'apoleonite)  of  Corsica,  in  which 
the  feldspar,  quartz,  and  hornblende  constituents 
have  grouped  themselves  into  globular  aggrega- 
t  ions. 

CONCUBINAGE  (from  OF..  Fr.  concilium-, 
from  I-nt.  conruhina,  concubine,  from  eoncumbcre, 
to  lie  with,  from  com-,  together  -f-  cubarc,  to  lie). 
In  general,  the  cohabitation  as  husband  and  wife 
of  a  man  and  woman  who  are  not  lawfully  mar- 
ried to  each  other.  Specifically,  a  form  of  poly- 
gamy in  which  the  primary  matrimonial  relation 
is  supplemented  by  one  or  more  secondary  and 
inferior  relations  of  the  same  kind.  It  was  used, 
technically,  in  the  former  sense,  in  the  common- 
law  action  for  dower,  in  the  allegation  that  the 
woman  claiming  dower  was  not  a  wife  lawfully 
married  to  the  party  in  whose  land  she  seeks  to 
be  endowed,  but  his  concubine.  In  the  I'nited 
States  the  term  has  been  applied,  under  the  Ed- 
munds acts  of  18S2  nnd  18S",  to  the  polygamous 
relations  Of  the  Mormons,  at  which  the  acts  were 
aimed.  In  its  general  sense,  as  denoting  merely 
unlawful  cohabitation,  concubinage,  however 
abhorrent  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  is 
not  in  most  jurisdictions  obnoxious  to  the  crim- 
inal law.  (See  CniM.  Con.)  In  i(s  special  sense, 
however,  as  signifying  n  plurality  of  wives,  it 
comes  under  the  penalties  of  bigamy  and  poly- 
gamy (qq.V.). 

The  earliest  Roman  laws  were  distinguished  for 
the  strictness  with  which  they  treated  marriage. 
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They  not  only  upheld  thoroughly  the  principle  of 
monogamy,  but  they  fettered  marriage  itself  with 
many  burdensome  forms.  Hence  arose  the  prac- 
tice of  a  free  unmarried  man  entering  into  n  less 
strict  relation  with  a  single  woman — a  sort  of 
permanent  cohabitation.  The  offspring  of  such  a 
connection,  called  'natural*  children,  had  not  the 
rights  of  legitimate  children,  but  they  were  recog- 
nized by  the  father.  Augustus,  with  a  view  to 
promote  regular  marriages  and  check  the  growing 
licentiousness,  enacted  a  comprehensive  marriage- 
law  ( l.cx  Julia),  which  discouraged  concubinage, 
restricting  it  to  women  of  low  rank  or  those  who 
had  lost  their  station.  Christianity  required  Un- 
complete sanctity  of  marriage  and  taught  that 
concubinage  was  sinful,  though  the  Church 
was  not  strong  enough  to  condemn  it  until  the 
Council  of  Trent  (15U3).  The  ancient  laws  of 
the  Cermans  recognized,  along  with  regular  mar- 
riage, an  informal  connection  of  the  sexes.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  a  similar  connection  U'caine  cus- 
tomary, willed  a  'left-handed.'  or  morganatic 
marriage.  See  Marriage,  and  consult  the  au- 
thorities there  referred  to. 

CONCURRENCE  (ML.  coneurmttia,  con- 
currence, from  concurrcre,  to  run  together,  from 
com-,  together  +  ctttrtn,  to  run)  and  COL- 
LINEARITY  (from  Lat.  com-,  together  +  linea, 
line).  If  several  lines  have  a  point  in  common 
they  are  said  to  be  concurrent.  The  common 
point  is  called  the  focus  or  vertex  of  the  pencil 
of  lines.  If  several  points  lie  on  one  straight  line 
they  are  said  to  be  collinear.  The  line  is  called 
the  base  of  the  range  of  points.  That  portion  of 
geometry  concerned  with  concurrent  lines  and 
collinear  points  is  called  the  theory  of  concur- 
rence and  cotlinearity.  Some  of  its  fundamental 
propositions  are: 

If  a  transversal  intersects  the  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle ABC  in  the  points  X,  Y,  Z,  the  segments 
of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  connected  bv  the 
relation  (AZ:ZB)-  (BX:XC)  •  (CY:YA)=  -  1. 
Conversely,  if  the  points  be  so  taken  that  the  rela- 
tion holds,  then  the  three  points  are  collinear. 
(This  relation  is  known  as  Menclaus's  theorem.) 

If  the  three  lines  AO.  HO.  CO  drawn  from  the 
vertices  (if  the  triangle  ABC  are  concurrent  in  O 
and  meet  the  opposite  sides  in  X,  Y.  Z.  theiiBX  • 
CY-AZ  =  -CX  AY-BZ,  and  conversely  (Ceva's 
theorem) . 

If  three  lines  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  ABC  at  X,  Y.  Z  are  concurrent-  then 

HX'-XC'+CY1-  YA*  +  AZS  —  ZB*  =  0. 

Conversely,  if  this  relation  holds,  the  per- 
pendiculars are  concurrent. 

If  the  lines  joining  the  vertices  of  two  tri- 
nngles  are  concurrent,  their  corresponding  sides 
intersect  in  three  collinear  points.  (  This  proposi- 
tion, known  as  Desargucs's  theorem,  is  true  for 
any  rectilinear  figures.) 

The  opposite  pairs  of  sides  of  a  hexagon  in- 
scribed in  a  conic  intersect  in  three  collinear 
points  (Pascal's  theorem). 

The  lines  joining  the  opposite  vertices  of  a 
hexat'on  circumscribed  about  a  conic  a  re  con- 
current  (Brianchon's  theorem). 

The  polars  of  a  range  of  points  with  respect 
to  a  circle  (q.v.)  are  concurrent,  nnd  conversely. 

If  from  any  point  on  a  circle  perpendiculars 
are  drawn  to  the  sides  of  an  inscribed  triangle, 
their  feet  are  collinear.  (The  base  of  this  range 
is  called  Simson's  line.) 

From  these  and  other  similar  theorems,  many 
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properties  of  elementary  geometry  follow  at  once: 
as,  the  altitudes  of  a  triangle  are  concurrent,  the 
medians  of  a  triangle  urc  concurrent,  etc.  The 
theorems  of  Pascal  and  Brianchon  lead  to  numer- 
ous theorems  in  modern  geometry.  Consult:  Cre- 
moua,  Elements  of  Projectile  ticometry,  trans, 
bv  Leudesdorf  (Oxford,  1885)  ;  Casev.  Sequel  In 
Euclid  (Dublin,  18S8)  ;  Beman  and  Smith,  Xcir 
Plane  and  Solid  (Iconic! ry  (Boston,  MI00)  ;  Mc- 
Clelland, (ieomctry  of  the  Circle  (New  York. 
3801). 

CONCURRENT     JURISDICTION.  The 

jurisdiction  that  exists  where  two  or  more  courts 
possess  the  equal  and  coordinate  right  of  taking 
cognizance  of  a  single  cause.  Thus  in  the  United 
States,  a  justice's  court  and  a  city  court  may 
often  take  cognizance  of  the  same  matter;  or  a 
court  of  common  pleas  and  a  sujicrior  court  may 
do  the  same.  In  criminal  cases  it  is  an  estab- 
lished rule  that  when  one  court  has  brought  an 
offender  lieforc  it,  the  court  having  concurrent 
jurisdiction  is  thereby  debarred  from  taking 
cognizance  of  the  case."  In  civil  trials  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  person  appealing  to  the  law — 
that  is,  in  most  cases,  the  plaintiff — to  choose 
Ik* fore  which  of  the  two  coordinate  courts  he 
wishes  to  bring  the  matter.  The  phrase  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  is  used  in  opposition  to  priva- 
tive, or  exclusive,  jurisdiction,  i.e.  where  only 
one  court  has  the  right  of  hearing  and  determin- 
ing the  matter  at  issue. 

In  the  political  system  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  Federal  courts  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  the  same  persons  as  are  subject  to  a  local 
State  jurisdiction,  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  con- 
current jurisdiction  is  very  common.  Where  it 
exists,  a  decision  of  a  State  court  may,  in  a 
pro|HT  case,  lie  taken  tip  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  review.  See  COURT; 
JURISDICTION. 

CONCUSSION  FUSE.    See  FrsE. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN  (Lat.  con- 
cussio,  shock,  from  concuti-rc,  to  shake  together, 
from  com-,  together  f  t/uatcrr,  to  shake).  The 
name  given  to  a  group  of  symptoms  which  result 
from  injuries  to  the  head,  but  are  not  due  to 
fracture  or  to  perceptible  laceration  of  vessels 
or  brain  substance.  The  condition  has  l»een 
widely  discussed  and  extensively  studied  by  many 
means  of  experimentation,  but  authorities  still 
disagree  as  to  whether  it  is  due  to  laceration  of 
minute  blood-vessels,  to  altered  vibratory  changes 
in  the  molecules  of  the  brain-cells,  or  to  a  change 
in  the  disposition  of  the  cerebro  spinal  fluid.  At 
present,  almost  all  surgeons  deny  that  concussion 
of  itself  is  fatal,  and  autopsies  show  almost  in- 
\ariably  some  apparent  lesion  of  vessels  or  brain 
substance  in  those  fatal  eases  which  have  simu- 
lated concussion,  but  which  were  really  instances 
of  contusion  or  laceration.  The  symptoms  vary 
in  mild  anil  severe  cases.  In  the  former,  when 
the  patient  is  'stunned'  by  a  fall  or  a  blow  on  the 
bead,  there  is  dizziness,  disturbances  of  vision 
and  noises  in  the  ears,  loss  of  strength,  so  that 
the  patient  falls,  the  face  is  pale  and  covered 
with  a  cold  perspiration,  the  respiration  is  shal- 
low, the  pulse  feeble  and  offer,  slower  than 
normal.  In  irraver  cases  these  symptoms  lvecoine 
intensified,  or  the  most  extreme/  symptoms  may 
develop  instantly.  There  is  comp/lete  unconscious 
ness.  the  body  is  cold  and  rclVxed,  the  pupils 
w  idely  diluted  and   unrcsponsi  \t  to  light,  the 
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respiration  scarcely  distinguishable,  the  pulse 
weak,  irregular,  and  slow.  Vomiting  is  also  fre- 
quent. This  condition  may  last  for  several  houra 
or  even  for  a  day  or  more,  after  which  reaction 
slowly  occurs,  and  recovery  is  complete.  Fre- 
quently the  symptoms  of  contusion  or  hemorrhage 
may  follow,  and  the  subsequent  history  l>ecomes 
thnt  of  severe  brain  injury.  Protracted  symp- 
toms of  concussion  are  usually  regarded  as  sug- 
gestive of  a  more  serious  injury.  The  treatment 
is  expectant;  it  consists  in  the  application  of 
warmth  to  the  body,  stimulation  of  respiration 
and  pulse  if  necessary,  and  in  keeping  the  pa- 
tient in  absolute  quiet.  A  surgical  operation  is, 
of  cours?,  not  indicated  in  pure  concussion,  but 
only  in  such  cases  as  give  symptoms  of  gross 
brain  lesions.    See  Shock. 

COND AMINE,  Ciiakles  Maria  i>e  la.  See 

La  Con  da  si  ink. 

CONDE,  koN'diV.  Family  of.  One  of  the  grcnt 
families  in  France,  and  a  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  It  took  its  name  from  t lie  town  of 
Conde.  (See  CoNDE-st  R-L'E.scAl  T.)  The  lirst  to 
bear  the  title  of  Prince  de  Conde  was  I,ouis.  the 
youngest  son  of  Cbarles  de  Bourbon.  Duke  of 
\enddmc.  (See  below.)  The  family  taeniae  ex- 
tinct in  1830.  It  gave  many  famous  men  to 
France,  of  whom  the  following  are  the  most 
noted: 

Louis  I.  de  BorsnoN,  Prince  de  Conde  (1530- 
•i'.l),  ap]H>ars  in  15-1!)  as  gentleman  of  the  royal 
bedehamtar.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
►  iege  of  Metz  (  1552),  and  in  the  battle  of  Saint 
Oucntin  ( 1557).  But  the  Court  was  under  Guise 
influence,  and  no  Bourbon  could  expect  advance- 
ment. Conde,  who  had  early  imbibed  Protestant 
ideas,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Huguenots  on  the 
accession  of  Francis  II.  in  1559.  He  took  part 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  formed  by  the 
Huguenots  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Guises.  The 
capture  nnd  imprisonment  of  the  chief  Huguenot 
leaders  followed,  and  Conde  only  escaped  execu- 
tion through  the  opportune  death  of  the  King. 
The  balance  of  power  rested  in  the  hands  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici  (q.v.).  who  liberated  Conde 
and  made  him  Governor  of  Picardy.  After  the 
massacre  of  Vassy  (1562).  Conde"  and  Coligny 
took  up  arms  against  the  Guise  faction,  but  they 
were  defeated  at  Dreux  in  the  same  year,  and 
Condf*  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was,  however, 
litaratcd  in  the  year  following  by  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Amboise.  Owing  to  fresh  persecution,  the 
Huguenots  again  took  up  arms  in  1507:  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  the  King 
was  followed  by  the  indecisive  battle  of  Saint 
IV-nis.  in  which  the  Catholic  leader,  the  Con- 
stable de  Montmorency,  was  slain,  and  in  15(58 
another  treaty  of  [tence  was  made.  Comb',  how- 
ever, learning  of  Court  intrigues  against  his 
liberty,  renewed  the  conflict.  The  battle  of 
Jarnac  (March  13.  15(59)  resulted  most  disas- 
trously for  the  Huguenots.  Conde  rashly  ex- 
posed himself  and  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. \\  bile  his  wounds  were  taing  dressed  he 
was  assassinated  by  Montesquieu,  a  Swiss  merce- 
nary captain,  possibly  at  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou.  whom'  Conde  had  offended.  "He 
was  distinguished."  says  the  Due  d'Aumale.  "by 
great  ardor  and  gnyety.  the  desire  and  the  gift 
of  being  pleasant,  by  a  resolute  character,  a 
proud  soul,  nnd  a  great  and  generous  heart." 
Of  the  four  sons  who  survived  him,  the  eldest. 
Henri  I.  (1552-88),  joined  the  Huguenot  cause. 


but  renounced  his  religion  to  save  his  life  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  He 
again  took  up  arms  for  Protestantism  in  1585, 
and  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
After  several  successful  encounters  with  the 
forces  of  the  lx-ague,  Conde  was  wounded  at 
Coutras  (October  20,  15S7)  and  died  a  few 
months  later,  not  without  grave  suspicions  of 
foul  play  on  the  part  of  his  wife  and  attendants. 
The  legitimacy  of  his  only  son,  Henri  II.  (  1588- 
1046),  was  a  matter  of  great  dispute;  but  finally 
he  was  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  titles  and  es- 
tates of  his  father,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  was 
looked  on  as  the  heir  presumptive  *.o  the  French 
crown.  Tliis  contingency  was  removed  by  Henry 
IV. 's  second  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  Dau- 
phin Louis  (1001).  After  a  life  at  Court,  de 
voted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  and 
marked  by  opposition  to  the  Huguenots,  Henri 
II.  de  Conde  died  in  1040.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  Great  Conde. 

LOUIS  II.  de  BotRHON  (1021-8(5)  is  known  in 
history  as  'the  Great  Conde.'  After  a  thorough 
education  in  the  .lesuit  seminary  at  Bruges  the 
young  prince,  who  was  known  as  the  Due  d'Kn- 
ghien  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  was  intro- 
duced at  Court,  and  the  next  year,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  was  made  Governor  of  Burgundy.  To 
further  his  father's  political  aims,  he  was  forced, 
in  1041,  to  many  the  niece  of  Richelieu,  much 
against  his  inclination.  Meanwhile  he  had  en- 
tered the  military  service  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Netherlands,  but  his  great  triumph 
came  in  1(5-43.  when,  at  the  battle  of  Hocroi,  he 
outmanoeuvred  the  Spanish  infantry,  raised  the 
siege,  and  intlictcd  a  severe  defeat  on  the  enemy. 
Other  successes  followed,  and  Conde  was  pro- 
moted and  sent  to  Alsace,  in  the  summer  of  1(543, 
to  cooperate  with  Turenne.  After  the  victory  of 
Freiburg,  the  capture  of  Philippsburg,  Mainz, 
and  other  cities  on  the  Rhine,  Conde  returned  in 
triumph  to  Paris  for  the  winter,  but  in  1045, 
after  the  defeat  of  Turenne  by  Mercy,  he  again 
took  the  field  nnd  by  his  splendid  dash  and 
energy  won  a  series  of  victories  culminating  in 
that  of  Nordlingen  in  1(545.  where  Mercy  was 
killed.  Associated  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in 
the  Netherlands  in  104(5,  Conde  won  several  bril- 
liant victories.  The  death  of  his  father  in  the 
same  year  made  him  head  of  the  Conde  fam- 
ily and  gave  him  possession  of  vast  estates 
and  a  large  fortune,  and  made  him  the  highest 
jH-rsonage  in  the  State  after  the  King  nnd 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Though  feared  by  Maza- 
rin,  Conde  was  given  the  chief  command  in 
the  Netherlands  and  made  captain-general  of  the 
French  forces.  The  victory  at  Lens  in  1(548 
added  to  his  fame  and  he  was  recalled  to  Paris 
to  suppress  the  rising  of  the  Fronde  (q.v.). 
After  many  intrigues,  plots,  and  counter-plots 
the  Court  "returned  to  Paris.  Conde's  haughti- 
ness of  manner  and  dictatorial  measures,  how- 
ever, soon  alienated  the  Queen  and  nobles,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Mazarin  he  was  arrested,  with 
other  memtars  <»f  his  family.  The  threatened 
ndvanee  of  Turenne.  tlie  murmurs  of  the  Fronde, 
nnd  the  activity  of  friends,  soon  secured  Conde's 
release.  The  discomfiture  and  flight  of  Mazarin 
again  brought  Conde  to  the  front,  but  the  failure 
of  (he  Conrt  to  fulfill  its  promises  nnd  the  sus- 
picions be  entertained  that  his  assassination  was 
contemplated  roused  him  to  fresh  rebellion  in 
1051.   His  former  ally.  Turenne,  was  now  on  the 
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side  of  the  Court,  and  after  Conde  had  won  the 
battle  of  Bleneau  (April.  1052)  and  advanced  on 
Paris,  he  was  met  by  Turenne  at  the  head  of 
the  royal  troops.  A  bloody  und  indecisive  con- 
flict ensued,  the  net  result  of  which  was  so  to 
weaken  the  Frondeurs  that  most  of  them  con- 
sented to  a  treaty  of  peace.  Conde,  however, 
rejected  the  prolFered  terms,  and  after  a  vain  el- 
fort  to  retrieve  his  cause  and  seize  Paris,  went 
over  to  Spain.  In  the  war  which  followed  he 
acted  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Flanders,  but  could  pain  no  advantage 
over  Turenne.  who  opposed  him.  When  the 
|>eacc  of  the  Pyrenees  was  made  (1059)  Conde 
was  pardoned  and  again  entered  the  service  of 
France.  In  1073  he  commanded  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  next  year  fought  a  drawn  battle 
nt  SenctTe  with  William  of  Orange.  This  was 
the  great  general's  Inst  important  battle,  though 
in  107.)  he  succeeded  Turenne.  on  the  latter's 
Heath,  in  command  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine. 
Disabled  by  gout,  he  resigned  his  j*>st  and  re- 
tired to  his  estate  at  Chantilly.  There  he  be- 
came a  devout  Unman  Catholic,  and  occupied 
himself  during  his  remaining  years  with  lit- 
erature, religion,  and  the  society  of  his  friends. 
He  was  intimate  with  Molicre,  Racine.  Boileau. 
Bossuet,  and  Li  Bruyere.  lie  died  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  on  December  11,  1080,  and  his  friend  Bos- 
suet  pronounced  the  now  famous  Oraison  fun<- 
bre  over  his  bier.  Though  proud,  and  acting  al- 
ways from  motives  of  selfish  ambition.  Conde 
was  without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
time.  The  only  surviving  son  of  the  (Jreat  Conde. 
Henri  .Jules  (  1043-1709) .  inherited  some  of  the 
ability  of  his  father  and  played  a  more  or  less 
imjM)rtant  part  in  the  history  of  his  time,  while 
his  grandson,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  known  as 
Monsieur  le  Due,  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the 
time  of  the  Regency. 

Lon.s  JosKfii  dk  Boiruon.  Prince  de  Conde 
(1730-1818),  the  son  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
was  born  in  Paris,  August  !»,  17.10.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  at 
Minden,  Oemminyen,  and  Johnnnisbcrg.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  showed  himself  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  1792 
took  up  arms  against  the  Republic,  organizing  on 
the  Rhine  a  body  of  emit/res,  which  cooperated 
with  the  Austrian*,  and  was  known  as  "the  army 
of  Conde.'  After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio 
( 1 707  > ,  he  entered  the  Russian  service,  and  in 
1801  fought  in  that  of  England.  In  that 
year  he  took  up  his  abode  in  England,  where 
he  remained  until  the  Restoration.  His  last 
years  were,  spent  at  Chantilly,  and  he  died  there 
Alay  13,  1818.  He  was  the  author  (1798)  of  an 
Fsxiii  sur  In  vie  du  grande  fond/:  His  son  Louis 
Henri  Joseph  (1750-1830)  was  the  last  of  the 
Condi"1  princes.  He  was  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar  in  1782  and  later  served  under 
his  father  against  France.  His  eldest  son  was 
the  hapless  Due  d'Enghien.  executed  in  1804  by 
order  of  Napoleon.  After  the  Restoration  Conde 
settled  his  fortune  on  the  Due  d'Aumale,  son  of 
I-ouis  Philippe,  but  in  1830  seemed  to  have 
thought  of  changing  this  will.  Before  doing  so. 
however,  he  was  found  strangled,  and  it  was 
judicially  decided  that  he  had  committed  suicide, 
though  no  satisfactory  evidence  was  produced 
and  the  verdict  was  an  open  one. 

Consult:  Due  d'Aumale.  Uistnire  drs  princes 
dc  Conde  .XYIcand  Wile  sit  el r*  (7  vol-..  Paris, 


1803-90)  ;  vols.  i.  and  ii.  translated  into  English 
by  R.  B.  Borthwiek  (Loudon,  1872)  ;  Lord  Mahon, 
Life  of  Louis,  I'rince  of  Conde  (London,  1845)  ; 
Fitzpatrick,  The  Ureal  Condi  and  the  I'eriod  of 
the  Fronde  (2d  ed.,  London,  1874)  ;  Cretineau- 
Joly,  Hist  aire  des  trois  demiers  princes  de  la 
maison  de  Condi1  (Paris.  1800);  Muret,  L'his- 
toirc  de  I'armtc  de  Conde"  (Paris,  1844). 

CONDELL,  knn'del,  Henry  (  ?  -1027),  and 
HEMING,  John  (  1  -1030).  English  actors, 
whose  names  are  forever  linked  with  Shakes- 
peare's. They  both  belonged  to  Shakes|H»are's 
company,  and,  with  Burbage,  were  joint  owners 
of  the  (Robe  Theatre.  Like  Shakespeare,  they 
amassed  fortunes  from  their  profession.  The 
great  dramatist,  as  a  token  of  lifelong  friendship, 
bequeathed  to  them  and  Burbage  20s.  8d.  to  buy 
rings.  And  they  in  turn  collected  and  edited  his 
plays,  'to  kce]H>  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend 
and  fellow  alive'  (first  folio,  1023). 

CONDEMNATION.    See  Eminent  Domain. 

CONDENSED  MILK.    See  Milk. 

CONDENSER  (from  Lat.  eondensare,  to 
thicken,  from  COM-,  together  +  densus,  thick.  Ok. 
Saffui,  dasys,  thick).  Any  device  for  reducing 
gas  or  vapor  to  a  liquid  or  solid  form  is  termed 
a  condenser,  though  the  name  is  applied  specific- 
ally to  a  variety  of  apparatus  used  in  the  arts 
besides  appliances  for  condensing  gases  and 
Vapors,  as  the  part  of  a  cotton-gin  which  com- 
presses the  lint;  a  machine  which  takes  the 
wool  coming  from  the  carding  engine  and  rolls 
it  into  slightly  twisted  threads  or  slubbings 
ready  for  spinning;  the  arrangement  of  steam- 
pipes  used  in  sugar-mills  to  evaporate  the  water 
in  the  cane-juice  preparatory  to  concent  rait  ion. 
Condensers  in  steam  engineering  are  apparatus 
for  condensing  the  exhaust  steam  from  an  engine. 
They  are  employed  on  shipboard,  invariably  in 
ocean  steamers,  and  very  generally  in  fresh-water 
craft,  but.  are  seldom  used  on  stationary  land 
engines  and  almost  never  on  locomotive  or  port- 
aide  engines.  The  two  forms  of  steam-condensers 
are  the  jet  condenser,  now  seldom  used,  and  the 
surface  condenser.  The  jet  condenser  consists 
essentially  of  an  air-tight  chamber  into  which  the 
exhaust  steam  flows,  and  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  spray  of  water  whose  action  is  to 
turn  the  steam  to  water,  which  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber  and  is  pumped  away  bv  an 
air-pump.  With  the  jet  condenser  the  condensed 
steam  is  necessarily  mixed  with  the  water  of  the 
spray,  which  in  ocean  steamers  is  always  sea- 
water,  so  that  it  is  always  salt  and  thus  objec- 
tionable for  boiler-feeding  purposes.  To  remedy 
this  objection,  the  surface  condenser  was  invent- 
ed, and  consists  essentially  of  a  vessel  containing 
brass  tubes  through  which  the  exhaust  steam  is 
passed,  and  around  which  a  current  of  cold  water 
is  kept  in  circulation,  thus  keeping  separate  the 
condensed  steam  and  the  salt  condensing  water. 
See  Stkam-En'jine. 

CONDENSER.  A  form  of  electrical  appa- 
ratus used  to  accumulate  a  charge  of  electricity, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  store  up  cleetrical  energy. 
A  condenser  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  two 
conductors  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  insulating  medium  or  dielectric,  and  is 
illustrated  by  the  l^eyd^n  jar  or  Franklin  plate. 
The  name  dates  from  the  time  of  the  fluid  theorv 
ot  electricity,  when  it  was  (relieved  that  a  certain 
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amount  of  the  electric  fluid  could  be  collected  or 
condensed  on  a  conducting  surface.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  apparatus  is  illustrated  in  the  Frank- 
lin plate,  which  consists  of  a  plate  of  glass  with 
pieces  <>f  t in-foil  on  each  side.  If  a  positively 
charged  body  or  the  positive  conductor  of  an 
electric  machine  is  connected  with  one  of  the  tin- 
toil  coatings,  it  will  communicate  to  it  by  con- 
duction a  positive  charge  of  electricity.  If  now 
the  opposite  plate  is  connected  with  the  ground, 
the  negative  electricity  is  held  bound,  while  the 
positive  is  repelled  and  passes  to  the  ground. 
.Accordingly  we  have  accumulated  equal  amounts 
of  positive  and  negative  electricity  on  the  tin- 
foil, and  if  the  two  surfaces  are  connected  a  bright 
spark  results  and  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 
Otherwise,  the  charge  remains  on  the  surface  of 
the  conductors  until  it  is  dissipated  by  leakage. 
The  energy  which  is  stored  up  in  the  condenser  is 
expended  in  producing  the  spark.  The  amount 
of  electricity  that  can  l>e  accumulated  depends 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  and  the  po- 
tential of  the  charge.  The  Leyden  jur  consists  of 
a  Franklin  plate  in  a  cylindrical  form,  and  as  it 
i*  more  compact  and  l\^s  greater  capacity,  it  is 
more  often  used.  In  practice,  however,  the 
usual  form  of  condenser  consists  of  sheets  of  tin- 
foil separated  from  each  other  by  paraffined 
paper,  or  in  the  case  of  standard  condensers 
sheets  of  mica,  with  the  alternate  sheets  of  tin- 
foil connected  together  to  give  considerable  ca- 
pacity. The  apparatus  may  be  arranged  so  as  to 
afford  various  amounts  of  capacity,  and  is  much 
used  in  cable-testing  and  other  branches  of  elec- 
trical work.  The  unit  of  capacity  is  the  farad 
(Q.V.).  but  condensers  are  generally  constructed 
to  give  capacities  in  fractions  or  multiples  of  a 
micro-farad  '-nr^o™  farad  > .  which  is  the  unit  or- 
dinarily employed.    See  Ki.kctkK'Ity. 

CONTJER,  Josiaii  (1789  1855).  An  English 
author.  He  *et  up  as  a  bookseller  in  London  in 
1811,  and  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Eclectic  Itcrirw  in  1814  and  editor  of  the  Patriot 
newspaper  in  1832.  He  published  many  works 
on  religious,  political,  and  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects. The  most  popular  of  these  was  his  Modern 
Traveler  (1825-29),  a  series  of  30  volumes  de- 
scriptive of  the  various  countries  of  the  globe,  of 
remarkable  accuracy,  though  the.  author  never 
traveled  outside  of  his  native  country. 

CONDE-STJR-D'ESCAUT,  kox'da'  sur  hVsk«/ 
(Fr.,  Condi  on  the  Scheldt,  from  Gall,  condat, 
confluence  +  Fr.  *nr,  on  +  Kscaut,  Scheldt ) .  A 
town  in  the  Department  of  Nord,  France,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  llnine  and  the  Scheldt  and  on 
the  f'onde-Mons  Cannl,  eight  miles  northeast  of 
Valenciennes.  It  date*  from  the  Roman  jieriod 
and  pave  its  name  to  the  noble  family  of  Conde. 
It  has  nn  interesting  castle,  a  church,  an  arsenal, 
and  strong  fortifications  constructed  by  Vauban. 
It  manufactures  starch,  chicory,  leather,  and 
soap.    Population,  in  1901,  4130;  commune.  4900. 

CONDE^SUR-NOIREAU,  nwit'ro'.  A  town 
in  the  Department  of  Calvados.  France,  on 
the  Xoireau  River,  33  miles  south-southwest  of 
Caen  by  rail  (Map:  France.  F  3).  Among  its 
notable  features  are  the  two  venerable  churches 
of  Saint  Sauveur  and  Saint  Mark,  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  Dumont  dT'rville.  the  famous  naviga- 
tor, a  native  of  the  town.  It  is  an  ancient  town 
and  a  busy  industrial  centre,  with  cotton  spin 
ing    factories,    manufactures    of    cutlery  and 
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leather,  and  an  important  trade  in  cattle,  honey, 
and  other  agricultural  products.  Population,  in 
1901,  0591. 

CONDILLAC,  ko.N'dA'yik',  Ktiknnk  Ronnot 
DE  (1715-XO).  A  French  philosopher.  He  was 
born  at  Grenoble,  and  in  1708  became  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  never 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  after 
Ilia  reception  as  a  member,  and  passed  his 
life  mostly  in  great  retirement.  lie  died  at 
his  estate  near  Reaugeucy.  In  1740  he  published 
his  Kssai  sur  I'origine  den  connaissanecs  hu- 
maims,  a  work  which  represented  the  views  of 
I.»H'ke  (q.T.).  In  his  later  works  he  carried  out 
the  sensational  side  of  lake's  philosophy  with 
great  consistency.  He  believed  that  "the  ego  of 
each  man  is  only  the  bundle  of  the  sensations  he 
experiences  and  of  those  which  memory  recalls." 
He  illustrated  his  view  by  describing  an  imag- 
ined growth  in  the  consciousness  of  a  marble 
statue  as  it  received  one  by  one  various  sense 
faculties.  In  addition  to  his  first  essay,  he  wrote: 
Traitc"  des  systi  nu  n  (  1741M  ;  I'eeherche  sur 
I'origine  des  idees  que  nous  aeons  de  Ui  bcautc' 
(1749);  Traitc  rfes  stnsalions  (1754):  and  La 
iogique  (1781),  liesidcs  thirteen  volumes  of  text- 
books he  had  prepared  when  tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  grandson  of  Louis  XV.  Consult:  De- 
waule,  ('ondillac  ct  la  psychologic  anglaisc  con- 
tent poraine  (Paris,  1892);  Lewes,  History  of 
Philosophy  ( Ixmdon.  1880);  Rethorc,  Condillac 
ou  Vcmpirismc  rt  Ic  rationalism*  (Paris.  1804)  ; 
KolH-rt,  Les  theories  loqiques  de  Condillac  (Paris, 
1809). 

CONDIMENTS  (Lat.  condiment  urn,  from 
condire,  to  season,  from  com-,  together  -f  -dere. 
Skt.  dha,  to  put).  Seasoning  agents,  or  sub- 
stances employed  at  table  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting' a  flavor  or  seasoning  to  the  ordinary 
solid  or  liquid  food.  The  greater  part  of  condi- 
ments are  necessary  to  sustain  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  alimentary  system,  and.  besides  grat- 
ifying the  appetite,  minister,  more  or  less,  to  the 
wants  of  the  structure.  The  principal  condi- 
ments are  saline  substances,  such  as  common 
salt;  acidulous  bodies,  such  as  acetic  acid  or 
vinegar;  oily  condiments,  such  as  butter  and 
olive-oil;  saccharine  substances,  such  as  sugar 
ami  honey:  and  aromatic  and  pungent  condi- 
ments, such  as  mustard,  ginger,  pepper,  and 
pickles. 

CONDITION  (OF.  amdicion,  Fr.  condition, 
from  Lat.  etm&icio,  agreement,  from  condieere, 
to  agree,  from  com-,  together  -f-  dicere,  to  say). 
The  popular  name  in  American  college  parlance 
for  a  deficiency  on  the  part  of  a  student  in  exam- 
inations (q.v.).  It  derives  its  force  from  the 
fact  that  the  student  is  permitted  to  go  on  with 
his  class  only  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  1m? 
made  good  within  a  given  time,  failing  which  his 
name  is  dropped  from  the  college  rolls. 

CONDITION.  In  natural  science  and  meta- 
physics, that  in  default  of  which  a  phenomenon 
does  not  occur.  ( See  Cai  sai.ity. )  In  logic  it 
denotes  any  qualification  of  the  universal  valid- 
ity of  a  statement.    See  L«XiIC. 

CONDITION  and  CONDITIONAL.     As  a 

legal  term,  condition  signifies  a  provision  in  a 
contract,  conveyance,  grant,  or  will,  that  an 
estate  or  interest  in  property,  or  a  personal  obli- 
gation.  shall  depend  upon  the  happening  of  an 
uncertain  event.    1'he  term  is  also  appli.nl  to  tho 
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event  itself.  If  the  condition  is  set  forth  in  words 
it  is  called  an  express  condition;  if  it  is  infer- 
able from  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  it  is  called  an  implied  condition.  In  Eng- 
lish law  conditions  arc  also  classified  as  condi- 
tions precedent  and  conditions  subsequent.  An 
example  of  the  former  is  the  grant  of  an  estate 
to  A  upon  condition  that  he  marry  B:  or  the 
contract  to  charter  a  ship  upon  condition  that  it 
is  in  the  port  of  Amsterdam.  Here  the  event 
named  must  happen  before  the  estate  vests  in  A, 
or  the  contract  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
hirer  of  the  ship  arises.  An  example  of  a  condi- 
tion subsequent  is  the  grant  of  an  estate  to  A 
upon  condition  that  he  continues  to  reside  in  a 
particular  place;  or  the  purchase  of  a  piano 
upon  condition  that  it  shall  'stand  up  to  correct 
pitch'  for  a  year.  Here  the  estate  in  A.  or  the 
obligation  of"  the  purchaser  to  keep  and  pay  for 
the  piano  is  annulled  upon  the  non-performance 
of  the  condition.  Impossible,  illegal,  or  repug- 
nant conditions  are  void.  Accordingly,  says 
Blaekstone,  "if  they  lie  conditions  subsequent,  the 
estate  shall  become  absolute  in  the  tenant,  for 
he  hath  bv  the  grant  the  estate  vested  in  him. 
which  shall  not  be  defeated  by  a  void  condition. 
Hut  if  the  condition  be  precedent,  he  shall  take 
nothing  by  the  giant,  for  he  hath  no  estate  until 
the  condition  is  performed.*1 

A  provision  in  a  contract  which  is  intended  to 
operate  as  a  condition  in  favor  of  one  party  may 
contain  a  binding  promise  of  the  other  party. 
For  example,  A  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  to  II 
at  a  named  time,  place,  and  price  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  merchantable  corn;  und  A  tenders  unmer- 
chantable corn  at  the  agreed  time,  place,  and 
price.  B  has  the  right  not  only  to  reject  the 
corn,  because  the  condition  precedent  to  deliver 
merchantable  corn  has  not  been  performed  by 
A,  but  also  to  recover  from  A  damages  for  breach 
of  contract  to  deliver  the  agreed  corn.  Such  a 
provision  in  a  contract  may  be  called  a  promis- 
sory condition.  Of  this  class  are  the  mutual 
promises  of  the  seller  to  deliver  the  goods  and  of 
the  buyer  to  pay  for  t hem — engagements  which 
are  sometimes  called  'concurrent  conditions.' 
Promissory  conditions  have  been  confused  with 
warranties  (see  WARRANTY)  by  many  judges  and 
w  riters,  but  the  English  Sale  of  floods  Act  of  1893 
makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  terms,  and 
has  done  much  to  clear  up  the  confusion  in  this 
branch  of  the  law.    See  Sai.E. 

Another  and  distinct  class  of  provisions  in  con- 
tracts mav  Ik»  styled  casual  or  contingent  condi- 
tions, because  they  are  intended  to  prevent  any 
obligation  attaching  to  either  parly  until  their 
performance.  An  example  of  this  class  is  af- 
forded by  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  described 
goods  to  arrive  by  a  specified  ship.  Here,  if  the 
ship  docs  not  arrive,  or,  if  arriving,  it  has  not 
the  described  goods  on  board,  neither  party  is 

bound. 

The  word  conditional  frequently  appears  in 
standard  legal  phrases,  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  following:  Conditional 
acceptance  (of  a  bill  of  exchange)  is  an  accept- 
ance in  which  payment  by  the  acceptor  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  fulfillment  of  a  condition  there- 
in named.  Conditional  advance  note,  that  is.  a 
note  given  by  the  master  of  a  ship  1o  a  seaman, 
payable  after  the  ship  sails  upon  condition  that 
the  seaman  goes  with  the  ship.  Conditional  al- 
lotment,  conditional   application,   that    is,  the 


allotment  of  shares  in  a  company,  or  the  applica- 
tion for  shares,  made  upon  a  specified  condition. 
In  the  former  case  the  applicant  is  not  bound  to 
take  the  shares  unless  he  has  assented  to  the  con- 
dition, nor  in  the  latter  case  unless  the  condition 
is  performed.  Consult:  Blaekstone,  (.'ommrn- 
tarics  on  the  Lairs  of  England;  Benjamin. 
Treatise  on  the  Lair  of  Sale  of  Personal 
Projxrti/  (7th  cd.,  Boston,  1 81>0 )  :  Burdick,  Lair 
of  Nale  of  Personal  Property  (2d  cd.,  Boston, 
1901  )  ;  consult  also  the  t't/clopa-dia  of  the  Laics 
of  England,  vol  iii.  (London,  1897). 

CONDITIONAL  FEE.  At  common  law,  an 
estate  granted  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body.  This  limitation  to  a  particular  line  of 
heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of  collateral  lines,  was 
interpreted  by  the  courts  merely  as  a  condition 
diverting  the  estate  in  the  event  that  no  issue 
was  born  answering  the  description  of  the  grant, 
and  the  fee  thus  came  to  In-  known  as  a  condi- 
tional fee.  The  condition  being  performed  by 
the  birth  of  issue,  such  estates'  became  absolute 
and  might  then  l>e  alienated  to  strangers  und 
the  expectations  of  the  issue  defeated.  As  con- 
ditional fees  were  a  device  of  the  great  landown- 
ers to  preserve  their  estates  intact  for  their 
lineal  descendants,  they  procured  the  enactment 
of  n  statute  by  Parliament  forbidding  such 
alienation  and  preserving  the  interests  of  the 
issue  as  well  as  of  persons  to  whom  the  property 
was  to  go  on  failure  of  issue.  This  was  the 
famous  statute  of  Westminster  II.  (1285), 
known  as  the  statute  he  Ihmis  Condi  tionalihu* 
('concerning  conditional  gifts'),  which  had  the 
effect  of  converting  such  estates  into  fees  tail  and 
of  preventing  the  evils  at  which  it  was  aimed 
until,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyers  and  judges, 
other  means  were  devised  for  barring  entails  and 
alienating  such  estates.  See  CONDITION  ;  Common 
Recovery;  Pee  Tail :  Fee  Simple:  Fine.  Con- 
sult the  authorities  referred  to  under  Fee  Sim- 
ple and  Fee  Tml. 

CONDITIONAL    IMMORTALITY.  The 

doctrine  advanced  by  certain  theologians  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  conditional  only 
upon  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  immortality  is 
not  inherent  in  the  race.   See  Anniiiilationism. 

CONDITIONAL    LIMITATION.      A  fee 

simple  estate  limited  or  qualified  (a)  so  as  to 
come  to  an  end  on  the  happening  of  a  collateral 
event,  or  (h>  so  as  to  shift  from  one  owner  to 
another  on  such  an  event.  The  expression  condi- 
tional limitation  is  used  in  both  these  senses  by 
different  law-writers  of  great  authority,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  a  lit  x  to  it  a  precise  defini- 
tion. The  first  use  of  the  phrase  identifies  it 
with  the  limited  or  qualified  fee  simple,  ns  a 
gift  of  land  to  A  and  his  heirs  so  long  as  they 
shall  continue  to  live  on  the  premises,  or  so  long 
as  Saint  Paul's  Church  shall  stand,  or  until  the 
happening  of  any  other  event.  Under  the  early 
common  law  the  donor  of  such  an  estate  had  an 
interest  left — notwithstanding  the  estate  conveyed 
was  a  fee  simple — known  as  a  'possibility  of  re- 
verter.' and.  upon  the  happening  of  the  event 
specified  in  the  deed,  the  property  would  revert 
or  return  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs.  This  contin- 
gent interest  remaining  in  the  donor  of  a  qualified 
fee  has  ltcen  referred  to  the  feudal  relation  of  lord 
and  tenant,  which  might  subsist  between  the 
grantor  and  grantee  of  a  fee.  and  it  has  Iteen 
supposed  that  the  statute  Quia  Kmptorr*  (1290), 
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which  did  away  with  this  feudal  relation,  thereby 
destroyed  also  the  grantor's  possibility  of  re- 
verter, and  converted  every  qualified  fee  into  an 
absolute  fee.  Hut  it  has  been  held,  nevertheless, 
in  two  States  (New  York  and  Massachusetts)  of 
the  United  States,  that  qualified  fees  of  this  type 
are  still  good,  and  that  they  will  revert  to  the 
grantor  and  his  heirs  on  the  happening  of  the 
even?  on  which  they  were  conditioned,  and  these 
decisions  ore  likely  to  lie  followed  in  the  I'nited 
State*.  But  neiter  at  the  common  law  nor  to- 
day has  the  grantor  of  such  a  !»■<•  any  interest 
which  he  is  capable  of  alienating  to  any  other 
person  prior  to  the  return  of  the  estate  to  him. 

The  second  meaning  of  the  expression  condi- 
tional limitation  makes  it  a  convenient  phrase  for 
the  commoner  terms  executory  devise  and  shift- 
ing use.  While  at  the  common  law  a  gift  of  a 
fee  simple — even  though  qualified  ns  above  de- 
scribed— was  supposed  to  exhaust  the  whole 
|iower  of  alienntion,  if  not  the  entire  interest,  of 
the  donor,  leaving  him  no  capacity  to  give  the 
property  over,  on  the  happening  of  a  future  con- 
tingenc'v,  to  another;  vet,  ns  a  result  of  the 
Statute  of  Uses  (passed  in  1527)  and  the  Statute 
of  Wills  (enacted  in  1532)  it  became  possible  to 
make  a  fee  which  should,  upon  a  specified  future 
event,  shift  to  another.  Thus,  if  land  be  devised 
by  will  to  X  and  his  heirs  on  condition  that  they 
shall  forever  maintain  their  citizenship  in  New 
York,  with  the  further  proviso  that  in  the  event 
oi  s  failure  to  comply  with  the  condition  within 
the  lives  of  the  donor's  children  the  property 
should  go  over  to  a  charity,  the  last-mentioned 
gift  might  take  effect  as  an  executory  devise,  or 
conditional  limitation  on  the  prior  gift.  Such 
limitations  on  fees  are  now  very  common,  and 
may,  under  modern  statutes,  usually  be  effected 
by  a  simple  deed  of  grant,  without  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  Statute  of  Uses.  See  Devise:  Estate; 
Fee  Simple:  Fei'dal  System;  SumxrernATioN  : 
Use;  Will;  and  the  authorities  referred  to 
under  those  titles. 

CONDITIONED,  The  Philosophy  op  the. 
See  Hamilton,  Sir  William. 

CONDOM,  koN'doN'.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  CJers.  France,  on  the  river  Raise,  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  25  miles  north-northwest 
of  Audi  (Map:  France,  (i  8).  The  town,  founded 
in  721,  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  handsome  sub- 
urbs. It  lias  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  remains  of 
an  old  cloister,  an  exchange,  and  hospitals.  There 
is  a  very  considerable  trade  in  grain,  flour,  wine, 
and  brandy,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  cotton 
yarn,  etc.  Ilossuct  was  nt  one  time  Bishop  of 
Condom.    Population,  in  1001,  057S. 

CONDONATION  (Lat.  condonatio,  from  con- 
dona  rv,  to  pardon,  from  com-,  together  +  donnrv, 
to  give,  from  donum,  Skt.  dano,  gift,  from  Lat. 
dart;  Ok.  8(4  mu,  dldonai,  OChurch  Slav,  dad, 
Lit)),  duti,  Skt.  <bi.  to  give).  Tn  law,  forgiveness 
of  an  act  by  a  husband  or  wife,  which  en- 
titles the  forgiving  party  to  a  divorce.  Condona- 
tion may  l»c  either  expressed  or  implied.  If  the 
parties  have  cohabited  after  a  knowledge  of  the 
offense  complained  of.  this  is  an  implied  con- 
donation of  the  offense,  and  bars  complaint  un- 
less the  offense  shall  have  Ixs'ii  subsequently 
repeated.  An  act  once  condoned  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  as  though  it  hnd  never  Imh-ii  commit- 
ted, unles-  the  guilty  partv  repeats  the  offense, 
in  which  event  the  old  offense  becomes  a  valid 


ground  of  complaint.  In  other  words,  condona- 
tion is  always  conditional  upon  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  condoned  misconduct.    See  Divokce. 

CON'DOR  (Sp.,  from  Peruv.  cuntur,  condor). 
The  great  vulture  (KarcoramphuH  gryphun)  of 
the  Andes,  and  the  largest  of  known  flying  birds, 
unless  the  albatross  may  sometimes  exceed  it. 
its  dimensions,  however",  have  often  been  far 
overstated,  the  truth  being  that  it  varies  in  length 
from  44  to  55  inches,  and  in  expanse  of  wing 
from  Sii.  to  10'{.  feet.  The  wings  are  long  ami 
extremely  powerful;  the  tail  short,  and  wedge- 
shaped;  the  general  color  black,  which  is  bright- 
est in  old  males,  which  have  much  white  in  the 
wing.  The  young  are  brownish.  Around  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  of  both  sexes  there  is  a 
broad  while  ruff  of  downy  feathers,  above  which 
the  skin  is  bare  and  exhibits  many  folds.  The 
head  of  the  male  is  crowned  with  a  large,  red- 
dish, cartilaginous  comb,  and  the  neck  is  fur- 
nished with  a  dilatable  wattle.  The  beak  is  thick 
and  strong,  straight  at  the  base,  but  the  upper 
mandible  strongly  curved  at  the  extremity.  The 
condor  feeds  mostly  on  carrion.  Its  voracity  is 
enormous.  Tschudi  mentions  one  in  confinement 
at  Valparaiso  which  ate  eighteen  pound*  of  meat 
ill  a  single  day.  and  seemed  next  day  to  have  as 
good  an  appetite  as  usual.  Condors  often  gorge 
themselves  so  that  they  cannot  fly,  and,  if  at- 
tacked, must  disgorge  in  order  tc  escape.  They 
inhabit  regions  10.(100  or  15.000  feet  aliove  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where  they  are  usually  seen  in 
small  groups,  and  where  they  breed,  making  no 
nest,  but  laying  their  eggs  on  the  bare  rocks.  To 
these  haunts  they  return,  after  their  descent  into 
the  plains  for  food.  The  height  to  which  the 
condor  soars  in  the  air  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
bird,  and  is  often  far  above  the  clouds. 

Closely  related  to  the  condor,  but  distinguished 
by  differences  in  the  cartilaginous  comb,  bare 
neck,  and  shape  of  the  bill,  are  the  king  vulture, 
or  king  of  vultures  [Oyparehus  pajm).  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  and  the  California  vul- 
ture (Pseudngryphus  Californianux) .  The  king 
vulture  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose,  and  derives 
its  name  from  its  driving  away  other  vultures 
from  prey  at  its  pleasure.  Its  plumage  is  finely 
colored,  reddish  nlnne,  white  beneath,  with  blu- 
ish gray  ruff,  and  black  quills  and  tail.  The 
California!!  vulture  is  often  longer  and  of 
greater  expanse  of  wing  than  the  condor,  but  is 
not  so  heavy  a  bird.  It  is  duller  colored,  and 
has  less  white  on  the  wings.  Its  range  was  re- 
stricted to  the  Pacific  coast  region,  from  Oregon 
southward;  it  was  nowhere  really  common,  and 
it  has  now  become  extinct,  except  possibly  in 
Lower  California.  Like  other  American  vul 
tures,  it  has  no  voice,  the  only  sound  that  it 
litters  being  a  hoarse  hiss  or  sort  of  weak  snort- 
ing. All  these  large  American  vultures  belong 
to  the  family  Cathartida-.  which  includes  the 
turkey  buzzards,  and  is  less  faleonine  than  the 
Old  World  vultures.  See  Vi  i.ti  re  and  Plate 
of  Yt'i.Tt'UES ;  and  Extinct  Animals.  , 

The  first  satisfactory  account  of  the  condors 
was  given  by  Humboldt.  Consult:  Darwin.  1 
Xati'ralist'ft  Younae  (London.  1800);  Stejnc- 
ger.  Riverside  Xatural  History,  vol.  iv.  (Boston. 
1885)  :  Lucas.  Annual  Report  of  United  States 
National  Museum.  1880  (Washington.  1801). 

CONDORCANQUI,  kfm'drtr  kiin'kw*.  .Tosfi 
Gabriel.   See  Tlpac  Am  ABU  II. 
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CONDORCET,  ko.Vdor'sa',  Marie  Jean  Ax- 
toixe  Nicolas  Cabitat.  Marquis  de  (1743-94). 
A  French  mathematician  and  philosopher.  He 
was  bom  at  Kiliemont,  was  educated  hv  the 
•Jesuits,  won  distinction  for  mathematics  in  his 
youth,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science*  in  1700.  Genial,  susceptible,  and 
enthusiastic,  he  became  allied  with  the  advanced 
thinkers  ami  shared  in  the  economic  and  religious 
propaganda  of  Turcot.  D'Alembert.  anil  Voltaire. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Encyclopedic,  and, 
on  the  .strength  of  his  graceful  Kloi/es  dcs  aca- 
dcmicicng  marts  avant  Ifl'JH  (1773),  he  was 
made  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1777.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1782.  His  Elements  du  cal- 
<ul  des  prtihubilites  (1785),  revised  and  en- 
lairged  in  a  posthumous  edition  (1804).  was  his 
most  important  contribution  to  mathematics. 
From  this  time  politics  claimed  him  in  increas 
bag  measure,  lie  wrote  a  life  of  Turcot  (1780), 
and  of  Voltaire  (  1787).  and  was  chosen  member 
of  the  National  Assembly  from  Paris,  becoming 
secretary  of  that  body,  and  in  February.  1702. 
its  president.  He  composed  several  of  its  most, 
important  addresses,  and  elaborated  a  scheme  of 
public  instruction.  Though  finding  Louis  XVI. 
guilty,  he  refused  to  vote  for  his  execution.  He 
was  active  in  framing  the  Constitution  submitted 
to  the  Convention  in  February,  1703,  but  his  op- 
position to  the  Terrorists  led  them  to  proclaim 
him  an  outlaw.  Friends  found  him  a  refuge 
with  a  Mine.  Vernet.  who  said  "the  Convention 
oould  declare  him  outside  the  law,  but  not  out- 
side humanity."  Tracked  hither  at  last,  he  es- 
caped, was  captured  at  Clamart.  and  died  in 
prison  at  llourg-la-Heine,  March  20,  1704.  from 
apoplexy,  exhaustion,  or  poison.  While  with 
Mine.  Vernet  he  wrote  the  Esi/uissc  d'uii  tableau 
historique  dcs  progres  de  l'c*prit  humain,  a 
declaration  of  human  perfectibility  through 
emancipation  from  priests  and  rulers,  narrow- 
in  its  sensationalist  philosophy  and  fanatic  in  its 
anti-spiritualism,  but  interesting  for  its  militant 
optimism.  Condorcet's  WorA\«  (Paris,  1847-49) 
contain  a  Life  by  Arago.  Consult  Morley.  Criti- 
cal Miscellanies'  (London.  1803). 

CONDOTTIERI,  kAn'd.Vtya're  (It.,  plur.  of 
ci.ndot ticre,  captain,  leader).  The  name  given 
in  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ayes  to  the  leaders  of  com- 
panies of  military  adventurers  who  offered  their 
services  to  any  party  in  any  contest  for  pay  and 
often  practiced  warfare  on  their  own  account, 
for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  name  is  frequently 
applied  also  to  the  members  of  their  companies. 
These  mercenaries  were  called  into  being  by  the 
endless  feuds  of  the  Italian  States  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of 
their  leaders  were  Sir  John  Hawkwood  (c.1320- 
04  ).  the  commander  of  the  famous  White  Com- 
pany, who,  after  taking  an  important  part  in 
the  wars  lietween  Kngland  and  France,  crossed 
into  Italy  and  l>ecame  Captain-General  of  Flor- 
ence; Carmagnola  ( c.  1390- 1432 ) .  w  ho  fought  in 
the  pay  of  Milan  and  Venice:  and  Francesco 
Sforza  (1401-66),  who  in  1450  made  himself 
Duke  of  Milan,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lawful 
heirs  of  the  Visconti.  Venice  began  to  employ 
condottieri  in  1143;  but  their  time  of  greatest 
activity  was  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. Machiavelli  paints  them  in  the  most  un- 
favorable light,  and  states  that  sometimes  battles 
were  fought  by  two  condottieri  in  which  no  one 


was  killed  except  by  accident.  Consult  Ricotti, 
Storia  delle  compagnie  di  veuturu  (Turin.  1845). 

CONDUCTING  TISSUE.  In  botany,  the 
lines,  strands,  or  groups  of  conducting  cells  used 
for  transferring  water  and  foods  from  one  part 
of  the  plant  to  another.    See  CoxiM  CTlON. 

CONDUCTION  (Lat.  conductio,  union,  from 
conduccre,  to  lead  together,  from  com-,  together 
4-  duccre.  to  lead,  connected  with  Goth,  tiuhan, 
AS.  tfon,  OHG.  ziohan,  Ger.  zivhen,  to  draw).  In 
botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  transfer  of  water, 
foods,  and  other  materials  from  one  part  of  the 
plant  body  to  another.  In  the  smaller  plants  a 
sullicient  amount  of  water  can  be  supplied  to  cover 
evaporation  and  other  needs,  and  the  foods  can  be 
transferred,  by  relatively  slow  processes  of  dif- 
fusion and  osmosis  (qq.v.).  In  the  larger  plants, 
however,  the  amount  of  water  and  food*  to  be 
moved,  and  the  relatively  great  distances  to  be 
traversed,  have  brought  about  the  development  of 
a  system  of  tissues,  arranged  in  elongated  strands 
or  in  layers,  specially  adapted  to  facilitate  trans- 
fer, and  known  as  the  conducting  system.  These 
are  for  water  chiefly  t ho  xylem,  or  wood  bundles, 
and  for  foods  chiefly  the  phloem,  or  bast  bundles, 
or  perhaps  the  latex  vessels.  The  xylem  and 
phloem  bundles  nre  usually  associated,  running 
side  by  side  in  the  stems,  the  xylem  either  toward 
the  centre,  or  with  a  phloem  bundle  also  on  the 
central  side  of  it.,  or  surrounded  by  the  phloem. 
In  the  roots  the  primary  xylem  bundles  are  be- 
tween the  phloem  bundles,  but  by  secondary  thick- 
ening with  age  the  same  position  as  in  stem* 
is  reached.  So  frequent  is  this  association  that 
the  two  bundles  are  usually  described  as  re- 
gions of  one  fibrovascular  bundle  (q.v. ).  These 
bundles  form  a  connected  system  of  strands,  con- 
tinuous, through  the  stem,  from  youngest  root 
to  youngest  leaf.  In  the  leaves  the  bundles  run 
in  the  larger  ribs,  and  constitute  the  smaller 
veins,  becoming  more  and  more  slender.  The  final 
branches  join  with  others  to  form  a  fine  network, 
or  end  blindly  among  the  green  tissues,  the  xylem 
bundles  being  the  last  to  disappear. 

Tiik  Xylem  and  Water-Conduction.  The 
essential  elements  of  the  xylem  are  the  trachea*  or 
Iracheids.  with  which  parenchyma  cells  and  wood 
fibres  are  usually  associated.  The  traeheids  are 
cells  whose  walls  have  Iteeome  unequally  thick- 
ened as  they  mature:  their  protoplasm  finallv 
disappears,  leaving  only  the  empty  cell-wall.  The 
trachea^  are  similar,  except  that  a  large  number 
of  the  end  walls,  where  the  elements  of  a  row- 
abut,  have  been  resorbed,  so  that  the  cell-cham- 
bers, empty  as  they  finally  become,  communicate 
freely.  The  trachea*,  where  best  developed,  are 
thus  long  tubes,  half  a  millimeter  (1-50  inch)  or 
less  in  diameter,  and  1  to  3  meters  (3  10  foot) 
long.  The  remaining  elements  of  the  xylem  are 
of  less  importance  for  conduction.  (See  Anat- 
omy.) Through  the  xylem  bundles  the  water 
absorbed  by  the  roots  travels  to  the  leaves  and 
other  surfaces,  from  which  it  is  evaporated.  The 
water  first  enters  the  root-hair*  or  the  adjoining 
surface  cells  of  the  root  (see  Aiisokition  and 
Loot)  :  thence  it  trnverses  the  cortex  and  enters 
the  tracheary  tissue,  and  travels  along  it  to  its 
destination.  Proofs  that  the  xylem  bundles  are 
the  path  of  the  transpiration  stream  are  found  by 
girdling  and  by  the  use  of/  colored  solutions. 
When  the  xvlem  bundles  an?  severed  the  leaves 
wilt  promptly,  while  all  the.  other  tissues  of  the 
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stem  may  be  cut  without  such  a  result.  A  solu- 
tion of  indigo-carmine  or  eosin  stains  only  the 
\ylem  strands  when  the  cut  end  of  a  leafy  shoot 
is  plunged  into  it.  It  has  further  l>ecn  shown  that 
the  water  travels  chiefly  in  the  cavities  of  the 
trachea',  though  doubtless  a  portion  traverses 
the  walls  themselves,  and  all  must  pass  through 
many  partition  walls  in  its  course.  The  move- 
ment is  not  at  all  like  that  of  water  in  pipes  or 
Mood  in  vessels.  The  force  concerned  in  the 
movement  of  water  is  not  certainly  known.  In 
the  smaller  plants,  root-pressure  iq.v.)  may  co- 
operate, or  under  some  circumstances  may  he 
sufficient:  but  it  is  not  adequate  to  account  for 
the  rise  in  tall  trees.  Capillarity  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded, since  the  conditions  under  which  surface 
tension  operates  to  raise  water  in  small  tubes 
are  not  present.  Evaporation  and  the  suction 
set  up  thereby  play  an  important  part;  and 
probably  the  most  important  factor  is  the  osmotic 
action  in  the  living  cells  of  the  leaf.  But  no  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  the  observed  facts  has 
U  yet  lieen  found. 

The  Phloem  AXD  FooD-CoNDt  cTiox.  The  es- 
sential elements  of  the  phloem  are  sieve-cells  and 
companion-cells  (parenchyma  >  -.  often  bast  fibres 
accompany  them.  Sieve-cells,  like  trnchea>,  lose 
their  living  contents  as  they  mature.  The  end 
walls,  and  often  certain  areas  of  the  lateral 
•.wills,  where  they  abut  upon  a  like  cell,  become 
resorbed  in  spots  and  perforate.  The  perforate 
urea  is  known  as  a  sieve-plate.  Through  the 
|»erforations  the  contents  may  pass  freely.  It 
has  1>een  shown  that  when  the  perforations  in  a 
membrane  amount  to  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
area,  there  may  pass  through  it  00  per  cent,  of 
the  gases  and  solutes  which  could  do  so  were  the 
whole  area  open,  provided  they  are  being  freely 
removed  from  the  other  side.  In  life  the  con- 
tents of  the  sieve  is  a  slime,  in  which  are  abun- 
dant the  various  foods,  both  proteid  and  carbo- 
hydrate. In  addition  to  this  evidence  as  to 
their  function,  girdling  experiments  have  shown 
that  when  the  phloem  bundles  are  severed  the 
growth  of  parts  beyond  is  hindered  or  stopped. 
Other  tissues  of  the  bundles  participate  in  the 
transfer,  but  no  decisive  division  of  labor  can  lie 
made  out,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  sieve-cells 
are  most  efficient. 

Latex  X'kssei.s.  The  latex-vessels  are  irreg- 
ularly branched  tubes  (the  branches  sometimes 
connected  into  a  network),  containing  a  milky 
or  colored  sup  called  latex  (q.v.).  They  are 
found  in  only  ten  of  the  large  families  of  plants, 
hoth  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons,  in  which 
they  are  believed  to  serve  for  the  conduction  of 
foods.  The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows:  (1) 
The  latex  always  contains,  among  a  great  variety 
of  substances,  foods  whose  amount  varies  much 
from  time  to  time,  and  these  variations  seem  to 
Ih»  correlated  with  variations  in  growth  and  de- 
velopment. (2)  The  latex-vessels  are  developed 
early  among  the  growing  tissues  where  foods 
an-  needed.  They  have  abundant  branches  in  the 
leaves  and  special  relations  to  the  cells  where 
food  is  made. 

The  mode  by  which  the  foods  nre  transported  in 
fieve-cells  and  latex-vessels  is  not  known.  The 
contents  are  under  pressure  from  the  turgor 
I  q.v.)  of  adjacent  living  cells.  Bending  and  the 
consequent  mechanical  compression  would  facili- 
tate mixing  of  the  contents.  Hut  diffusion  move- 
ments are  probably  the  main  agency. 


CONDUCTION  OF  HEAT.    See  Heat. 

CONDUCTOR  (Lat.,  lender,  from  conduccrc, 
to  lead  together).  In  music,  the  person  who  di- 
rects the  chorus  or  orchestra,  or  both  combined, 
and  who  is  responsible  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  works  performed  by  the  artists  under  his 
direction.  A  good  conductor  must  1h>  a  thorough 
musician.  He  must  have  had  careful  training 
in  all  branches  of  musical  composition,  must  be 
familiar  with  the  compass  and  peculiarities  of 
the  voice  and  all  orchestral  instruments;  must  be 
a  good  score-reader,  and  a  man  of  broad  musical 
culture,  familiar  with  the  styles  of  various 
epochs  and  masters.  In  addition,  he  must  Ijc 
gifted  with  poetic  temperament,  an  unusually  fine 
car,  a  forceful,  magnetic  personality  that  com- 
mands instant  obedience,  and  great  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind.  That  be  be  also  a  fine  per- 
former on  some  instrument  is  not  essential ;  two 
of  the  world's  greatest  conductors,  Wagner  and 
Berlioz,  were  wretched  performers.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  the  conductor  is  not  done  in  public- 
during  performances,  but  during  rehearsals.  His 
preparation  really  begins  at  home.  He  must 
make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  score 
of  the  work  he  is  to  conduct.  This  is  best  done 
at  the  pianoforte.  He  must  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  form  of  the  work,  of  the  melos  (q.v.).  of  the 
different  phrases.  Before  be  conducts  the  first 
rehearsal,  he  has  decided  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  work,  and  knows  exactly  what  he  wishes  each 
jierformcr  to  do. 

The  first  rehearsal  of  a  new  work  (especially 
if  performed  from  manuscript)  is  largely  taken 
up  with  correcting  mistakes  in  the  parts.  Here 
the  conductor's  ear  must  be  on  the  alert.  During 
rehearsal  the  conductor  can  convey  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  singers  and  instrumentalists  by 
means  of  the  spoken  word,  audible  beating  of  the 
rhythm,  and  by  singing  or  playing  to  them. 
In  choral  works  the  chorus  is  rehearsed  separately 
with  the  piano.  The  soloists  also  rehearse  pri- 
vately, with  the  conductor  at  the  piano,  before 
rehearsals  with  full  orchestra  begin.  In  study- 
ing instrumental  works,  like  symphonies,  n  care- 
ful conductor  often  rehearses  the  strings  and 
wind  instruments  separately.  After  the  perform- 
ers have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  con- 
ductor's intentions,  they  are  ready  to  be  guided 
during  the  public  performance  by  his  baton,  and 
by  signals  given  with  the  hand  or  eyes.  By 
that  time  the  conductor  practically  knows  the 
score  by  heart.  It  lies  before  him  more  for  occa- 
sional reference  than  actual  reading.  People  in 
general  know  very  little  about  the  real  respon- 
sibility ami  importance  of  the  conductor.  Berlioz 
does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says  that  a  poor 
singer  or  instrumentalist  can  ruin  only  his  or  her 
part,  but  a  poor  conductor  can  ruin  the  whole 
performance. 

While  the  essential  functions  of  the  conductor 
have  been  pretty  much  the  same  at  all  times, 
the  manner  of  conducting  has  varied  greatly. 
The  custom  of  beating  time  with  a  baton  can  be 
traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  when  oarsmen 
were  directed  by  such  means.  When  the  baton 
was  introduced  for  lx-ating  time  in  music  is  not. 
known.  An  ancient  manuscript  is  preserved  in 
Paris,  showing  Heinrieh  von  Meissen,  a  minne- 
singer, who  died  in  1318.  directing  a  group  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  |H'rfomiers  by  means  of  a 
baton.  We  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting between  that  time  and  1000.    The  earliest 
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operatic  performances  were  conducted  from  the 
harpsichord.  In  the  recitative,  the  leader  struck 
the  few  chords  upon  the  instrument,  and  in  the 
concerted  pieces  he  led.  This  he  did  by  nodding 
the  head,  stamping  the  foot,  and  using  one  arm 
or  even  both  arms.  When  the  opera  reached 
France  and  Germany,  this  mode  of  conducting 
was  naturally  employed  in  these  countries  also. 
In  Italy  this  method  maintained  itself  up  to  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Ger- 
many we  find  before  1700  that  at  performances 
of  sacred  works  in  churches  the  organist  was 
assisted  by  a  time-beater.  This  t  ime-tieater  was 
not  a  conductor;  he  only  indicated  the  time.  But 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Italian  operatic  method  was  adopted 
for  the  church,  and  the  organist  was  the  sole 
dinetor,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  churches  of 
today.  The  earlier  symphonic  works  were  also 
conducted  from  the  harpsichord.  When  the 
number  of  wind  instruments  increased,  it  was 
found  that  the.  tones  of  the  harpsichord  could 
not  hi'  heard  by  all  players,  and  the  time-beater 
again  made  his  appearance.  In  this  manner 
Haydn  and  Mozart  conducted  their  symphonies, 
they  sitting  at  the  harpsichord  while  some  one 
«lse  beat  time.  Beethoven  conducted  with  the 
baton,  and  the  first  violin  or  concert-master 
assisted. 

Interpretative  conducting  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  Stamitz  (171!)  til)  and  his  pupil 
Cannabich  (1731-98),  whom  Mozart  called  the 
best  conductor  he  ever  heard.  Cannabich  devel- 
oped the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  the  orches- 
tra, mie  of  the  great  means  of  expression.  Gossec 
l  173S-1829)  must  also  be  mentioned  among  the 
early  conductors  who  developed  orchestral  tech- 
nics! But  these  nun  were  exceptions  at  their 
time.  Interpretative  conductors  as  a  class  did 
not  exist  liefore  the  l>eginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Among  these  the  greatest  were  Spohr, 
Weber,  and  Mendelssohn  in  Germany,  and  Habe- 
neck,  a  German  by  birth  and  training,  in  France. 
With  Wagner  and  Berlioz  begins  the  school  of 
modern  conducting,  which  is  the  culmination  and 
natural  development  of  the  work  begun  by  the 
four  eminent  conductors  just  mentioned.  Nearly 
all  the  great  modern  conductors  are  German. 
France  boasts  three  great  names — Pusdeloup,  Go- 
lonne,  and  Ijimourcux.  But  among  the  Germans 
there  are  Liszt,  Billow,  Richter,  Seidl,  Mottl,  R. 
Strauss,  Weingilrtner,  Nikiseh.  Paur,  Lohse,  Levi, 
Zumpe,  Sueher.  Thomas.  Among  the  best  trea- 
tises on  conducting  are:  Wagner.  I'ebcr  das  Diri- 
tlicren  (vol.  viii.  of  his  collected  works.  Leipzig, 
1S88)  :  Berlioz,  Treatise  on  Mrnlcrn  Instrumenta- 
tion, translated  by  Bennett  (London.  1SS2)  :  Hen- 
derson. The  Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music  (New 
York,  1899). 

CONDUCTOR  and  INSULATOR  OF 
ELECTRICITY.  The  property  of  electrical 
conductivity  is  pos-e^sed  in  some  degree  by  all 
known  substances.  There  is,  however,  an  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  conductivity  of 
those  that  arc  used  as  conductors  and  those  that 
are  used  as  insulators,  the  former  having  many 
million  times  the  conductivity  of  the  latter.  The 
substances  nt  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  nre 
then-fore  of  sufficiently  low  conductivity  to  *ervc 
for  covering  and  supporting  wires  made  of  the 
good  conductors,  without  permitting  any  serious 
escape  of  an  electric  current  when  the  wires  arc 
charged. 


In  transmitting  electricity  from  point  to  point, 
through  telegraph  or  electric-light  lines,  for  ex- 
ample, those  substances  possessing  the  greatest 
conductivity,  such  as  copper  and  iron,  are  selected 
to  form  a  path  for  the  current,  and  these  nre  sur- 
rounded with  materials  which  have  the  least  con- 
ductivity or  olfcr  the  highest  resistance,  such  as 
air,  robber,  and  glass,  in  order  to  confine  the 
current  and  compel  it  to  travel  to  the  end  of  the 
line.  W  hen  a  conductor  is  so  surrounded  or  so 
placed  on  non-conducting  supports  that  it  pre- 
vents the  electricity  communicated  to  it  from 
passing  into  the  ground  or  escaping,  it  is  said  to 
be  insulated. 

As  the  difference  between  conductors  and  in- 
sulators is  merely  one  of  degree,  there  is.  even 
under  the  best  conditions,  a  loss  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  electricity  over  a  line  of  wire  pro|n»rtion- 
nte  to  the  amount  of  leakage  through  the  insula- 
tion and  the  resistance  to  travel  offered  by  the 
wire  itself,  since  the  slight  effort  required  of  the 
current  to  force  its  way  ahead  through  the  wire 
causes  some  of  it  to  escape  through  the  insula 
tion  in  the  same  way  that  water  forced  through 
a  long  pipe  will  escape  in  small  quantities  at 
weak  points.  It  is.  indeed,  extremely  necessary 
to  prevent  conductors  buried  in  the  earth  from 
having  any  connection  with  water  or  dampness, 
and  if  the  insulation  of  the  conductor  is  defective 
in  a  damp  spot,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cur 
lent  will  leave  the  conductor  and  travel  through 
the  earth.  Chemically  pure  water  is  a  non-con- 
ductor, but  as  found  in  the  earth,  water  is  an 
excellent  conductor  on  account  of  the  materials 
it  holds  in  solution. 

The  electrical  conductivity,  and  its  reverse,  the 
resistance  of  materials,  are,  therefore,  subjects 
of  great  importance  to  electricians;  and  the  selec- 
tion of  materials  of  high  conductivity  or  low  re 
sistanee  for  wires,  and  materials  of  high  resist 
ance  for  insulators,  receives  careful  attention.  The 
l>est  conductors  arc  gold,  copper,  silver,  alumi- 
num, brass,  iron,  and  all  other  metals.  The 
Itest  insulators,  or  the  worst  conductors,  are  dry 
air,  glass,  mica,  porcelain,  paraffin,  rubber,  silk, 
gutta-percha,  and  almost  all  the  hydrocarbons. 
The  intermediate  substances  are  many  liquids  and 
damp  substances,  carbons,  minerals,  and  com- 
pound substances.  The  conductivity  of  all  sub- 
stances is  greatly  affected  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. An  increase  of  tem|s-rature  increases  the 
resistance  of  all  the  metals,  while  it  has  the 
opposite  effect  in  other  substances.  Glass  loses 
its  insulating  properties  at  a  red  heat,  and  so 
do  wax.  sulphur,  amber,  and  shellac  when  fused. 

Glass,  if  not  the  most  perfect  insulator,  far  ex- 
ceeds others  in  hardness  and  durability,  and  is 
much  employed  as  insulation  for  light  electrical 
apparatus.  Hard  rubber  or  vulcanite  enters  into 
the  construction  of  much  electrical  apparatus  on 
account  of  its  high  resistance.  Paraffined  paper 
is  also  employed  for  condensers  (q.v. ),  while  for 
the  armatures  of  dynamos  and  motors  mica  is 

ll»ed.    See  ElJKCTKK'ITY. 

CONE  (Lat.  eon  us,  (Ik.  kSvot,  honos,  cone, 
Skt.  sana,  whetstone,  from  *«,  to  sharpen).  A 
solid  formed  by  a  plane  cutting  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  conical  surface.  A  conical  surface 
is  generated  by  a  line  called  the  generatrix  pass- 
ing through  a  fixed  point  and  tracing  n  fixed 
curve  called  the  directrix.  If  the  line  is  unlim- 
ited it  generates  two  conical  surfaces,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  point  (vertex),  called  the  nappes  of 
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the  cone.  A  cone  whose  base  is  a  circle  is  called 
a  circular  cone.  If  the  vertex  is  on  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  base  of  a  circular  cone,  through 
iU  centre,  the  cone  is  called  a  right  circular  cone. 
A  right  circular  cone  may  lie  generated  by  rotat- 
ing a  right-angled  triangle  about  one  of  its  per- 
pendicular aides.  The  line  from  the  vertex  to 
the  centre  of  the  base  is  called  the  axis.  If  the 
axis  make*  with  the  base  an  angle  other  than  90°, 
the  cone  is  called  oblique.  If  a  plane  cuts  a  cone 
let  ween  the  vertex  and  the  base,  the  cone  is  said 
to  he  truncated  :  if  the  cutting  plane  is  parallel  to 
the  base,  the  lower  part  is  called  a  frustum  of  the 
rune,  the  section  made  by  the  cutting  plane  being 
called  the  tipper  base.  Three  curves,  railed  conic 
Motions  (q.v. ).  may  Ik-  fanned  by  planes  cutting 
a  right  circular  cone  at  various  angles  to  the 
base. 

CONE,  in  Botany.    See  Stbobilus. 

CONE,  Okello  I  [836 —  ) .  An  American  theolo- 
gian and  author.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  Paul's 
»  ollege,  Missouri :  was  professor  at  Saint  Law  -re  nee 
I  nivcrsity  from  1800  to  1800.  and  again  lieeame 
associated  with  that  university  in  l'.MK).  He  was 
also  for  a  term  of  four  years  president  of  Buchtel 
College,  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Inti  motional  Handbook*  of  the  Xcir  Testament, 
and  published  the  following  works:  tSospel  Criti- 
cism and  Historical  Christianity  (  18i>l )  ;  The 
Gospel  and  I  In  Earliest  Interpretations  (181)3)  ; 
Paul,  the  Man,  the  Missionary,  and  the  Teacher 
ilS!»8);  Rich  and  Poor  in  the  .Wir  Testament 
(IMS). 

CONE,  Spencer  Houston  ( 1785-1855) .  An 
American  clergyman,  born  at  Princeton,  X.  J.  He 
studied  for  two  years  (1 707-0'.))  at  Princeton; 
vas  at  first  an  instructor  in  private  schools  in 
Burlington,  X.  J.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and 
later  became  an  actor,  and  played  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities  with  success  for  seven  years 
11805-12).  He  accepted  a  clerical  position  on 
the  Baltimore  American  in  1812.  In  1814,  upon 
his  removal  to  Washington,  1).  C,  to  enter  upon 
a  Government  office ,  he  liccnme  a  minister  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  From  1815  to  1810  he  was  chap 
lain  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1823 
was  called  to  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church, 
New  York  City.  In  1811  he  took  charge  of  the 
Broome  Street  Church,  where  he  remained  during 
his  life.  From  1832  to  1841  ho  was  president  of 
the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention  for  the  I'nited 
States.  On  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible 
In  ion  he  was  chosen  president,  and  remained 
such  until  his  death,  and  from  1837  until  1850  he 
was  president  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
(Society.  He  was  a  pulpit  orator  of  much  ability, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  clergymen  in  his  denomi- 
nation. 

CONK  FISH  (so  called  from  its  shape),  A 
small,  somewhat  globular  sea-fish  { Monoeentris 
Japonicus)  of  the  family  Berycida\  dwelling  on 
the  consts  of  China.  Japan,  and  the  Philippine*, 
and  called  bv  the  Japanese  'mntskasa.'  or  pine- 
cone   fish.     See   Colored    Plnte   of  PHILIPPINE 

FlSllKS. 

C0NEGLIAN0,  ko'nnlya'nA.  A  city  in  the 
Province  of  Treviso,  north  Italy,  situated  35 
miles  north  of  Venice  (Map:  Italy,  G  2).  It  is 
commanded  by  a  huge  castle,  and  has  a  cathedral 
containing  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Cimn  (1402).  a 
native  of  Conegliano.  In  the  Loegia  Municipale 
are  monuments  to  Dante.  Victor  Emmanuel,  Gari- 
Vol.  V.-». 


baldi,  and  the  victims  of  the  War  of  Liberation. 
The  town  is  noted  for  its  wine.  In  1808  Marshal 
Moncev  was  named  Duke  of  Conegliano  by  Napo- 
leon. "Population  (commune),  in  1881,  8!)38;  in 
1001,  0700. 

CONENOSE,  or  Kissing  Big.  A  bug  of  the 
predatory  family  Reduviuhr;  specifically  t'ono- 
rhinus  sanipiisu'aa,  called  'giant  bedbug1  in  the 
southern  United  States,  where  it  is  a  pest  in 
houses.  It  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  black 
w  ith  red  patches,  or  spots,  on  the  sides  of  th  ■ 
thorax,  at  the  base  and  apex  of  the  wing-covers, 
and  bands  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  Th" 
young  much  resemble  large  bedbugs  (to  which 
they  are  allied),  and  all  ages  are  fierce  biters  and 
blood-suckers,  preying  upon  insects  and  (lying 
into  houses  at  night  and  attacking  sleeping  per- 
sons and  animals.  The  kissing  bug  seems  to  breed 
in  the  nests  of  mice,  and  is  prevalent  from  the 
central  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  tropics.  The 
name  "assassin  bugs'  has  In-en  given  to  the  whole 
family  by  Comstock,  because  of  their  cannibal i-.ni 
and  rapacity;  and  to  certain  species,  especially 
M<  lanoh  xtes  pieipes  and  ttcduvius  personal  us. 
which  were  especially  abundant  in  the  Eastern 
States  during  the  summer  of  18*.)8,  was  due  the 
'kissingbug'  excitement,  busily  fostered  by  the 
newspapers.  Of  the  two  'kissing  bugs'  above  men- 
tioned, the  latter,  according  to  Howard,  is  a  cos- 
mopolitan form  which,  in  the  Northern  States, 
is  found  in  basements  and  cellars  of  dirty  houses, 
and  preys  upon  bedbugs  and  cockroaches.  When 
immature  it  covers  itself  with  dust  and  presents 
a  very  odd  appearance.  The  'thread-legged'  bugs 
of  the  family  Emesida>,  which  rob  spiders  of 
their  prey,  are  near  relatives. 

CO'NEPATE,  ko'ne-pat  (Xahuatl  neMflo, 
subterranean  dwelling).  The  name  in  Mexico  of 
the  large  white-backed  skunk  (Conepatus  mapu- 
rito),  called  in  South  America  'mapurito.'  See 
Skunk. 

CONE-SHELL.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
(Conus)  and  family  (Conidic)  of  gastropod  mol- 
lusks,  of  the  order  Streptoneura,  having  a  shell 
of  remarkably  regular  conical  form;  the  spire 
on  the  base  of  the  cone,  ami  sometimes  rising  from 
it  to  a  sharp  point,  sometimes  almost  Hat;  the 
aperture  narrow  and  straight,  without  protuber* 
nnce  or  fold,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  cone 
to  its  apex.  The  head  of  the  animal  has  a  pro- 
boscis capable  of  much  extension;  the  mantle  is 
scanty  and  narrow,  forming  an  elongated  siphon 
in  front;  the  shell  is  covered  with  an  epidermis. 
These  mollusks  are  carnivorous;   they  inhabit 


a  mm  VAtanra  toward  to  left. 

The  nlphi.li  is  protruded  and  held  upright:  ami  the  eye* 
are  seen  on  the  leiitiwuhir  eyestnlks  wprliiKiiur  from  the 
head. 

shores  and  banks  of  sandy  mud.  chiefly  within  the 
tropics,  a  few  only  occurring  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    The  shell's  of  many  species  are  very 
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beautiful,  and  much  prized  by  collectors.  Cone- 
shells  tlrst  appear  in  Cretaceous  racks,  and  be- 
come  more  abundant  in  later  formations. 

The  young  cone-shells  are  elongated  and  have 
high  spires,  which  in  the  adults  are  more  or  less 
completely  shortened  through  envelopment  by 
the  outer  whorls.  These  elongated  spires  are  also 
characteristic  of  the  adult  stages  of  the  early 
ancestors  of  the  cones,  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
time,  especially  of  the  genua  Conorbis,  of  the 
Eocene.  The  genus  t'onus  has  some  doubtful  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Cretaceous,  about  150  sj>ecies 
in  the  Tertiary,  in  the  rocks  of  which  age  it  is 
common  and  beautifully  preserved,  and  it  is  at 
present  approaching  the  maximum  of  its  evolu- 
tion.   See  Colored  Plates  of  Marink  Gastropods. 

CONES'SI  BARK.    See  Wrigiitia. 

CON'ESTO'GA  (Iroquois).  Formerly  an  im- 
portant tril«e  of  the  Iroquoian  stock,  occupying 
the  country  on  the  I^ower  Susquehanna  and  about 
the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  claiming  dominion  over  several 
smaller  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  bay.  The  name 
is  said  to  mean  'people  of  the  forked  roof-poles.' 
The  French  called  them  Andastes.  while  to  the 
Virginia  tribes  and  the  Southern  colonists  they 
were  known  as  Susquehannns.  They  lived  in 
palisaded  villages,  and  when  first  known  were  a 
powerful  people,  bidding  defiance  to  the  invading 
Iroquois,  by  whom,  however,  they  were  at  last 
overcome  al»out  1 075.  A  part  fled  south  through 
Virginia  and  took  refuge  in  North  Carolina, 
under  the  name  of  Mcherrin  (q.v.).  Others  were 
deported  to  the  Iroquois  country,  whence  they 
were  afterwards  allowed  to  return,  and  settled  at 
Conestoga,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.  Here  they 
rapidly  wasted  away,  until  1703,  when  the  few 
that  remained  were  massacred  by  a  mob  during 
the  excitement  provoked  by  the  Indian  wars. 

COUBY  (OF.  eoniw,  Lat.  cuniculua,  Gk.  k<5i<- 
kjmc,  konihlos,  or  kit/h/ac,  kynikloa,  rabbit; 
of  Iberian  origin).  The  old  English  name  for 
the  rabbit,  used  in  the  Bible  as  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  shaphen,  the  loenl  name  for  the 
Syrian  hyrax.  or  daman  (see  IIyuax).  and  since 
applied  to  other  mammals  which  superficially  re- 
semble either  Lepus  or  Hyrax.  The  Pika  (q.v.) 
is  known  to  hunters  and  miners  in  the  western 
United  States  as  the  'coney,'  though  it  looks  more 
like  a  guinea-pig  than  a  rabbit.  In  Jamaica 
the  Initio  (q.v.)  is  generally  called  the  'Indian 
coney.' 

CONEY  ISLAND.  An  island,  included  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  New  York  City,  and 
the  most  popular  seaside  resort  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis;  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Long  Island.  !*  miles  southeast  of  the  Battery 
(Map:  Greater  New  York,  (J  12).  Coney  Island 
is  nearly  live  miles  long,  and  from  a  few  hundred 
feet  to  three-fourth!i  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  tidal  inlet. 
For  a  long  period  it  was  considered  comparatively 
worthless;  but  as  soon  as  its  tine  ltcach  became 
recognized  as  a  safe  (dace  for  bathing,  and  regular 
communication  by  boat  and  railroad  was  estab- 
lished, the  sporadic  bath-houses  and  cheap  hotels 
were  replaced  by  more  |>ermaiicnt  structures,  and 
its  growth  ha«  l>een  extraordinary.  It  is  now 
Kached  by  several  lines  of  steamboats,  and  by 
numerous  electric  and  steam  railroads.  There 
are  several  sharply  differentiated  districts.  West 
Brighton  is  the  centre  for  the  mass  of  visitors 


and  for  the  cheajHT  amusements,  and  is  more 
generally  known  as  'Coney  Island.'  To  the  east  is 
Brighton,  the  site  of  a  popular  raw-track.  Sea 
Gate,  at  the  extreme  west,  and  Manhattan  Beach, 
east  of  Brighton,  ure  more  select  resorts. 

CONFARREATION  (Lat.  eoufarreatio,  from 
ton  fair  aire,  to  marry  by  an  offering  of  spelt, 
from  com-,  together  -+-  farreus,  made  of  spelt, 
from  fur,  spelt  ;  connected  with  OCh.  Slav,  burii, 
AS.  bere.  Kngl.  barley).  A  form  of  celebrating 
marriage,  of  peculiar  solemnity  and  of  great  an- 
tiquity, among  the  Romans.  It  was  a  customary 
form,  originally  restricted  by  law  to  the  patri- 
cians, among  whom  it  originated.  It  retained 
its  su|H'rior  sanctity  and  validity  long  after  it 
had  been  extended  to  the  plebeians,  and  after 
simpler  and  less  conventional  forms  of  marriage 
bad  come  to  be  recognized.  Its  specialty  consisted 
in  the  employment  of  certain  words  in  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses,  and  in  the  performance  of  a 
religious  ceremony  in  which  pauis  farreus  ( brend 
made  of  spelt)  was  used.  Many  of  the  high 
offices  of  State,  especially  such  as  were  of  a 
priestly  character,  were  open  only  to  those  who 
were  born  of  parent*  thus  married.  See  Mar- 
riage. 

CONFECTIONERY  (from  ML.  confection- 
iirius,  confectioner,  from  Lat.  confectio,  prepara- 
tion, from  conficcre,  to  make  up,  from  com-,  to- 
gether -f  far' re,  to  make).  Preparations  of 
sugar,  or  of  material  of  which  sugar  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient,  used  as  sweetmeats. 

Where  confectionery  is  pure  its  use  may  involve 
little  danger  to  health.  L'nfortunately.  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  cheaper  kinds  an-  adulterated 
and  colored  with  poisonous  ingredients.  The 
common  adulterants  used  are  terra  alba,  kaolin, 
and  other  mineral  substances  intended  to  give 
weight  and  volume  to  the  mass.  Most  organic 
coloring  materials  an-  harmless,  but  mineral 
colors  should  never  be  used. 

I'ntil  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  art  of  making  sweetmeats  was  practiced 
chiefly  by  physicians  and  ajiotheearies,  who  used 
su-.'ar  ami  honey  to  conceal  the  taste  of  their 
medicines.  Medicated  candies  are  still  largely 
made  by  drug  manufacturers.  During  the  ear- 
lier half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  art  of 
candy  making  was  largely  an  English  specialty. 
In  1851  an  international  exhibition  was  held 
in  London,  and  the  unique  collection  of  candies 
there  exhibited  attracted  to  this  industry  the 
attention  of  other  nations,  especially  Germany 
and  France.  The  latter  soon  excelled  all  other 
countries  in  the  art  of  making  chocolate  bonbons, 
and  still  maintains  its  supremacy.  In  the  L'nited 
States,  as  early  as  lslli.  there  were  twenty 
candy  factories  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  anil 
probably  as  many  more  in  New  York.  Previous 
to  1S45  each  candy  dealer  made  his  own  goods  by 
hand,  the  assortment  being  limited  to  stick  and 
molasses  candy  and  sugar  plums,  and  a  few  im- 
ported fancy  candies.  In  1845  the  tirst  machin- 
ery, in  the  form  of  a  revolving  steam-pan,  was 
introduced  by  Sebastian  Chauveau.  of  Phila- 
delphia, ami  the  following  year  a  lozenge  making 
machine  was  invented  by  Oliver  Chase,  of  Boston, 
and  put  into  operat  ion  in  his  candy  factory.  Since 
that  time  new  furins  of  machinery  have  con- 
stantly l>een  added  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
manufacture  of  candy  forms  a  .separate  and  im- 
portant industry. 
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The  following  table,  taken  from  a  chapter  on 
the  confectionery  trade,  by  A.  F.  Hayward,  in  tho 
work  entitled  One  Hundred  Years  of  American 
Commerce  (New  York,  18!>5).  shows  the  growth 
of  the  confectionery  industry  in  the  United 
States  a*  represented  by  the  Targe  factories.  In 
addition,  an  enormous  amount  of  candy  is  made 
every  year  by  small  establishments  from  which 
statistics  arc  "not  obtainable. 


day  the  convention  of  Alabama  made  the  propo- 
sition more  specific  by  inviting  the  other  South- 
ern States  to  send  delegate*  to  a  convention  to  be. 
held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  February  4,  in 
order  that  they  might  consult  "as  to  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  securing  concerted  and  har- 
monious action  in  whatever  measures  may  be 
deemed  most  desirable  for  the  common  peace  and 
security."    Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  con- 
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In  1SH4  the  National  Confectioners'  Association 
of  the  United  States  was  organized.  It  includes 
all  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  country; 
and  one  of  its  purposes,  as  defined  by  its  consti- 
tution, is  "to  advance  the  standard  of  confection- 
ery in  all  practicable  ways  and  absolutely  to 
prevent  harmful  adulterations."  The  association 
has  secured  the  necessary  legislation  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  whereby  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  any  candy  containing  harmful  ingredients 
or  poisonous  colors  is  punishable  by  law. 

CONFEDERACY.  The.  A  comedy  by  Yan- 
bmgfa  <1705>,  said  to  have  lieen  adapted  from 
Dnncourt's  Ilounjeoi*  d  la  mode. 

CONFEDERACY,  UNITED  Daiuiitehs  ok 
hie.  A  woman's  patriotic  society  organized  in 
Nashville.  Tenn..  in  1894.  for  the  preservation 
of  tl<e  memory  of  Southern  devotion  and  suffer- 
ing during  the  Civil  War.  The  society  admits 
to  membership  the  direct  female  relatives  and 
lineal  female  descendants  of  those  who  served 
honorably  in  the  Confederate  service,  or  who  in 
some  other  direct  way  aided  the  Confederacy. 
The  organization  is  subdivided  into  local  chap- 
ters, of  which  there  are  over  550  in  the  Southern 
States  and  elsewhere.  These  are  governed  by 
State  divisions,  which  in  turn  are  controlled  by 
a  general  organization.  Annual  reunions  are 
held,  usually  in  November,  and  the  total  mem- 
bership is  nearly  30.000. 

CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  name  adopted  by  the  federation  of  those 
eleven  commonwealths  of  the  I'nited  States  of 
America  which  seceded  from  the  I'nion  in  18tH. 
und  were  arrayed  against  the  National  Covern- 
ment  during  the  Civil  War  (q.v.).  None  of  the 
theories  of  'State  sovereignty'  was  inconsistent 
with  membership  in  a  properly  federated  union, 
and  even  the  extreme  advocates  of  those  views 
recognized  the  advantages  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  existing  system  of  national  govern- 
ment. Thus,  the  convention  of  South  Carolina, 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  its  ordinance 
of  secession.  Decemlier  20.  lStf>0,  expressed  a 
strong  desire  for  the  early  formation  of  n 
new  confederation  by  the  States  at  that  time 
contemplating  secession.  Three  weeks  later  the 
convention  of  Mississippi,  at  a  time,  as  Davis 
wrote,  "when  the  last  1io|m*  of  preserving  the 
Union  of  the  Constitution  was  extinguished." 
indorsed  this  proposal,  as  did  also  the  convention 
of  Florida  on  January  lojh.    On  the  following 


vention  of  (ieorgia,  on  January  10,  and  by  that 
of  Louisiana,  on  January  -5,  with  the  result  that 
at  Montgomery  on  the  appointed  day  there  gath- 
ered delegates'  from  these  »ix  States',  who  organ- 
ized as  a  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confeder 
acy.  Hy  this  body  for  one  year,  and  thereafter 
by  the  more  representative  bicameral  body  which 
succeeded  it,  were  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
new  confederation,  these  bodies  undertaking 
quite  as  complete  an  exercise  of  the  more  essen- 
tial functions  of  a  national  government  as  had 
hitherto  Ix'cn  undertaken  bv  the  old  national 
Congress.  Technical  objections  were  dispelled 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  the  Con- 
gress was  recognized  as  actually  possessing,  and 
as  entitled  to  exercise,  the  powers  of  general 
government  throughout  the  States  then  and 
thereafter  represented  in  its  membership.  The 
authority  ami  inlluencc  thus  acquired  was  en- 
hanced by  the  presence  in  its  sessions  not  only 
of  many  men  who  bad  rendered  efficient  service 
in  a  similar  capacity  at  Washington,  but  also  of 
men  who  were  at  the  time  recognized  as  leaders 
of  Southern  thought  and  action,  such  as  Wigfall 
of  Texas,  ex-President  Tyler.  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
and  James  M.  Mason,  of  Yirginia  :  Illicit  and 
Barnwell,  of  South  Carolina  ;  Campbell,  of  Mis- 
sissippi; Toombs,  Cobb,  and  Stephens,  of  (Geor- 
gia; and  McRac  and  Curry,  of  Alabama.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  Congress,  as  originally 
organized,  was  particularly  a  constituent  body, 
nnd  among  its  first  acts  was  the  adoption,  on 
February  8,  in  Indialf  of  the  six  States  repre- 
sented, of  a  temporary  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, to  have  force  for  "one  year  from  the  in- 
auguration of  the  President,  or  until  a  perma- 
nent constitution  or  confederation  between  the 
said  State's  shall  be  put  in  operation.  whichs«)cver 
shall  first  occur."  The  convention,  however, 
went  further  and  assumed  to  act  as  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  this  new  government,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  enacting  that  all  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  force  in  the  Confederate  States  on 
November  1.  ]H»i0.  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
const  it  ut  ion  of  the  Confederacy,  should  be  con- 
tinued in  force  until  repealed  or  altered  by  the 
Confederate  Congress.  To  the  same  end.  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  continuance  in  office, 
at  least  for  a  time,  of  all  administrative  officials, 
and  in  order  to  hasten  the  detailed  orgnnizat ion 
of  the  new  national  trovernment.  the  more  im- 
portant Congressional  committees,  upon  war, 
finance,  and  foreign  affairs,  were  forthwith  ap- 
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pointed.  The  Provisional  Congress  furthermore 
■mimed  the  function  of  naming  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers,  and  on  February  nth  chose  as  Provi- 
sional President  of  the  Confederacy.  Jefferson 
Davis  (q.v.),  of  Mississippi,  and  as  Provisional 
Vice-President,  Alexander  II.  Stephens  (q.v.), 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Davis  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Missis- 
sippi troops,  and  although  seeming  strongly 
to  prefer  the  military  service,  he  relin- 
quished his  plans  and  undertook  promptly  the 
duties  of  the  civil  office  which  had  come  to  him 
thus  unsolicited,  and  in  which  he  was  to  become 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Confederacy. 
His  first  important  act  as  President,  the  choice 
of  a  cabinet,  was  controlled  rather  unduly  by 
political  ami  geographical  considerations.  Each 
of  the  States  represented,  except  that  which  se- 
cured the  Presidency,  was  allotted  a  cabinet  of- 
ficer, as  was  ateo  Texas,  which  at  that  time  was 
practically,  although  not  formally,  in  the  control 
of  the  secessionists.  The  result  "was  a  group  of 
high  officials  among  whom  only  two  were  recog- 
nized as  men  of  especial  ability — the  noted  Rob- 
ert Toombs  (q.v.),  of  Georgia,  who  became  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin  (q.v.), 
of  Louisiana,  a  man  of  considerable  repute  as  a 
barrister,  who  became  Attoruey-General.  Tin? 
executive  departments  were  promptly  organized, 
although  the  activity  of  some,  particularly  that 
of  the  Navy,  soon  became  limited,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  proceeded  thenceforth 
along  lines  familiar  to  Americans,  and  with- 
out unusual  incident  except  such  as  naturally 
arose  from  the  instability  of  the  Government, 
from  the  gradual  overshadowing  of  the  civil 
branches  of  Government  by  the  military,  and 
from  its  final  collapse. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  Mr.  Davis  as  Pres- 
ident occurred  on  February  18,  when,  in  the 
course  of  his  inaugural  address,  he  said:  "We 
have  entered  upon  the  career  of  independence, 
and  it  must  be  inflexibly  pursued.  Through 
many  years  of  controversy  with  our  late  asso- 
ciates of  the  Northern  States  we  have  vainlv 
endeavored  to  secure  tranquillity  and  obtain  re- 
spect for  the  rights  to  which  we  were  entitled. 
As  a  necessity,  not  a  choice,  we  have  resorted  to 
the  remedy  of  separation,  and  henceforth  our 
energies  must  be  directed  to  the  conduct  of  our 
own  affairs,  and  the  per|>etuity  of  the  Confed- 
eracy which  we  have  formed.  .  .  .  W  ith  a 
constitution  differing  only  from  that  of  our 
fathers  in  so  far  as  it  is  explanatory  of  their 
well-known  intent,  freed  from  sectional  conflicts, 
which  have  interfered  with  the  pursuit  of  the 
general  welfare,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  States  from  which  we  have  recently  partes! 
may  seek  to  unite  their  fortunes  to  ours  under 
the  government  which  we  have  instituted.  For 
this  your  constitution  makes  adequate  provision: 
hut  beyond  this,  if  I  mistake  not  the  judgment 
and  will  of  the  people,  a  reunion  with  the  States 
from  which  we  have  separated  is  neither  prac- 
ticable nor  desirable."  'Hie  constitution  of  which 
President  Davis  thus  spoke  was  intended  onlv 
for  temporary  use.  and  the  convention  accord- 
ingly, on  March  11,  18(51.  adopted  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  States  for  rati  Ileal  ion.  the 
permanent  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Tn  large  measure  this  instrument  was 
identical  with  the  Gonstitution  of  the  United 
States,  although   between  the  two  there  were 


natural  divergences  of  theory,  as  well  as 'some 
differences  of  detail.  Thus,  the  President  was 
made  ineligible  for  reelection,  and  his  tenn 
was  fixed  at  six  years;  a  qualified  membership 
in  Congress  of  Cabinet  officers  was  made  possi- 
ble; special  prohibitive  duties  were  forbidden: 
ordinary  appropriations  were  made  dependent 
upon  &  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House;  and  the 
President  was  empowered  to  veto  specific  por- 
tions of  an  appropriation  bill,  while  approving 
other  portions.  Where  opportunity  offered,  the 
phrases  of  the  new  constitution  were  so  turned 
as  to  express  the  views  of  the  Southern  leaders 
as  to  sovereignty  and  as  to  the  proper  position 
of  commonwealths  in  any  union  or  federation. 
Thus  it  was  specifically  stated  that  each  State 
was  ''acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent 
character";  that  legislative  powers  were  'dele- 
gated' thereby,  rather  than  'granted.'  and  that 
citizens  of  one  State  might  'sojourn'  in  another 
State  with  their  slaves  without  losing  any  right 
of  property  therein.  The  new  constitution  was, 
as  the  Xew  York  Herald  then  said,  "the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  with  various  modifi- 
cations and  some  very  important  and  most  de- 
sirable improvements." 

The  Provisional  Congress  also  made  provision 
for  the  formation  of  a  permanent  army  of  the 
Confederacy,  proceeded  early  to  establish  vari- 
ous sources  of  public  revenue,  and  promptly 
attempted  to  secure  from  foreign  governments 
both  material  assistance  and  formal  recognition. 
The  character  and  work  of  the  army  thus  organ- 
ized formed  possibly  the  most  distinctive  feature 
in  the  work  of  the  Confederacy.  (See  Crra. 
War.)  The  development  of  a  system  of  public 
finance  was  hamjicrcd  by  the  prevalent  opposi- 
tion to  internal  taxes,  while  the  small  quantities 
of  dutiable  go<xls  imported  made  the  customs 
duties  an  inappreciable  element  in  the  public 
revenue.  To  meet  this  exigency,  special  war 
taxes  were  levied,  repeated  issues  of  treasury 
notes  were  made,  ami  very  large  amounts  of 
bonds  were  authorized  by  the  new  government. 
Produce  loans  also  were  resorted  to,  and  subsi- 
dies or  loans  to  the  central  government  were 
made  by  some  of  the  States,  so  that  the  first 
year  was  passed  with  a  semblance  of  financial 
stability.  With  the  increase  of  the  bond  issues, 
and  especially  with  the  abnormal  expansion  of 
the  currency,  prices  were  forced  upward,  credit 
became  unsettled,  and  financial  demoralization 
became  pronounced  toward  the  close  of  the  war. 
when  the  price  of  a  gold  dollar  was  sixty  times 
its  price  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  war,  when  boots 
sold  at  $200  a  pair,  and  when  the  price  of  coffee 
had  increased  nearly  two  hundred  times,  and  the 
price  of  cereals  nearly  ninety  times.  In  seeking 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  foreign  governments,  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Confederacy  early  gave  occa- 
sion for  critical  relations  between  England  and 
the  United  States  (see  Trk.xt  Affair),  and 
led  also  to  serious  diplomatic  complications  in 
the  later  years  (see  Alabama  Plums),  al- 
though the  efforts  of  this  character  were  to  a 
considerable  degree  successful  and  at  times 
reached  such  a  point  as  to  foreshadow  foreign 
intervent  ion,  or  at  least  recognition  to  an  extent 
that  would  have  made  the  success  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, if  not  imminent,  certainly  far  less  im- 
probable. 

The  early  months  of  the  Confederacy  were 
marked,  in  addition  to.  the  rapid  steps  of  organi 
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ration  and  of  preparation  for  conflict,  by  an 
effort  at  peaceable  adjustment.  In  response  to  a 
cull  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  a  peace  conven- 
tion met  at  Washington  in  February,  1861,  and 
delegates  from  seven  slave-holding  State*,  in- 
cluding Tyler  and  Rives  of  Virginia.  Caruthers 
of  Tennessee,  and  Clay  of  Kentucky,  took  part 
in  its  futile  proceedings.  During  the  following 
month  there  were  active  at  Washington  three 
formally  appointed  commissioners  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress — Messrs.  Crawford  of  Ceorgia, 
Forsyth  of  Alabama,  and  Roman  of  Louisiana — 
who  endeavored,  largely  through  the  mediation 
ot  Justice  Campbell  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
secure  recognition  and  to  arrange  some  reason 
able  basis  of  at  least  a  temporary  settlement, 
pending  more  formal  negotiations.  This  effort 
also  proved  aliortive  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing, involving  charges  of  breach  of  faith,  as  to 
the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter.  With  the  withdrawal 
ot  thc*e  eoininis-ioiiers  from  Washington  and  the 
disappearance  of  any  possibility  of  voluntary 
recognition  by  the  Northern  Government,  the 
position  of  the  Confederacy  was  more  clearly 
defined.  Its  strength,  moreover,  was  increased 
In  the  secession  ol  Virginia  On  April  17,  ol 
Vorth  Carolina  on  -May  20,  nnd  of  Tennessee  on 
■June  8,  so  that  there  were  eleven  States  in  the 
ww  union  when  its  Congress  met  for  its  third 
session  on  duly  20.  at  the  new  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Richmond.  Va.  Upon  the  Oth  of  No- 
vember" were  held  the  first  general  elections 
under  the  permanent  constitution,  resulting  in 
the  choice  by  a  unanimous  electoral  vote  of 
Davis  as  President,  and  Stephens  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  fourth  and  last  session  of  the  Provi- 
sional Conj-re-s  dosed  on  February  18,  1802, 
when  the  new  Senate  and  House  assembled,  in- 
eluding  in  their  meml>ership  such  men  as  Clay 
and  Yancey  of  Alabama,  Hunter  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wigfnll  of  Texas.  Upon  the 
±M  Davis  was  formally  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent for  a  term  of  "six  years,  but  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  service  were  distin- 
suished  not  so  much  by  his  administrative  ser- 
vices as  by  the  conflict  betwoCU  the  civil  and 
military  elements,  and  by  such  controversies  as 
that  over  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  halieas 
corpus,  the  whole  situation  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  abnormal,  and  U-ing  to  some  ex- 
tent typified  by  the  studied  omission  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  supreme  court.  The  course 
of  the  President  in  his  official  career  provoked  at 
the  time  much  severe  criticism,  and  later  occa- 
sioned a  variety  of  comment.  Of  his  elect  ion  one 
recent  writer  says  that  "the  choice  was  the  best 
that  could  have  been  made,"  while  another 
equally  competent  eritie  dcscril>es  the  situation 
a*  follows:  "The  strongest  and  most  self-assertive 
spirit  of  the  senatorial  clique,  having  l>een  chosen 
President,  at  once  began  to  quarrel  with  his  as- 
-^•iates,  and  to  drive  them  from  his  counsels; 
there  was  no  popular  strength  in  the  Provisional 
Congress  to  resist  him;  and  even  before  the  in- 
auguration of  the  permanent  government,  the 
'  onfederacy  had  become  a  military  despotism  of 
the-  executive."  Such  n  tendency  was  increased 
by  the  custom  of  holding  secret  sessions  of  Con- 
press  and  by  the  practice  of  Cabinet  officers  ex- 
ercising their  right  to  sit  in  Congress,  as  well  as 
by  the  <rradual  lowering  of  the  political  morale 
and  independence  of  that  body.  This  unfortu- 
nate condition  of  affairs  was  further  complicated 


by  personal  controversies  among  officials,  both 
civil  and  military,  in  the  highest  stations,  so 
that  the  later  mouths  of  the  administration  of 
the  Confederacy  were  such  as  to  indicate  the 
approach  either  of  internal  crisis  or  of  complete 
dissolution,  and  such  as  to  make  the  collapse  of 
the  Government,  on  the  fall  of  its  capital,  a  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  event.  The  first  Congress 
under  the  permanent  constitution  had  held  four 
sessions,  and  the  second  Congress  had  held  two 
sessions,  tlic  final  adjournment  of  the  body  hav- 
ing been  taken  on  March  18,  lSO.'j.  The  Cabinet 
ollicials  wlio  served  the  Confederacy  were  as  fol- 
lows; Secretary  of  State.  Robert  Toombs,  of 
Georgia,  February  21.  1801:  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
of  Virginia,  .July  30,  1801  :  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
of  Louisiana,  February  7.  1802.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Charles  (J.  Mcmminger,  of  South  Car- 
olina, February  21,  1801  ;  James  L.  Trenholm, 
of  South  Carolina.  June  13.  1804.  Secretary  of 
War,  L.  I*.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  February 
21,  1801:  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana, 
November  10.  1861;  James  A.  Seddon,  of  Vir- 
ginia, March  22,  1802;  John  C.  Rreckenridge, 
of  Kentucky,  February  15.  1803.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  March 
4.  1801."  Attorney-general.  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
of  Louisiana,  February  21.  1801;  Thomas  H. 
Watts,  of  Alabama,  September  10,  1801  ;  George 
Davis  of  North  Carolina,  November  10.  18(53. 
Postmaster  General,  John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas, 
March  0,  1801. 

While  the  political  organization  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  was  thus  almost  identical  with 
that  prevailing  at  the  North,  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  served  to  accentuate  in  important  re- 
spects the  marked  difference  between  the  two 
sections,  particularly  in  those  features  which 
were  of  especial  importance  in  time  of  war.  Not 
only  did  the  population  of  the  I'nion  States  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  seceding  States  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  two,  but  the  discrepancy  was 
even  greater  in  material  resources.  In  general 
wealth,  in  foreign  commerce,  in  internal  im- 
provements, and  in  manufactures,  especially  of 
fabrics  and  of  matrrivl  of  war.  the  North  was 
vastly  superior  to  the  South.  Thus,  the  value 
of  the  improved  lands  of  the  seceding  States  was 
estimated  at  less  than  two  billion  dollars,  while 
the  value  of  those  in  the  Union  States  was  nearly 
five  billion  dollars.  In  the  South  were  LriO  fab- 
ric factories,  with  a  product  valued  at  eight 
million  dollars,  while  in  the  North  there  were 
1)00  such  factories,  with  a  product  valued  at 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  million  dollars.  In 
the  South  some  two  thousand  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  while  in 
the  North  one  hundred  thousand  persons  were  so 
engaged.  During  the  year  18<;o  the  imports  of 
the  South  were  valued  "at  $.11,000,000.  and  those 
of  the  North  at  .*3.n ,000.000.  It  was  thus  ap- 
parent that  the  South  was  "dependent  on  Eu- 
rope and  on  the  North  for  everything  but.  bread 
nnd  meat."  The  South,  indeed,  seemed  fairly 
Supplied  with  foodstuffs,  but  the  mismanagement 
seems  to  have  been  such  that  at  the  end  of  1804 
there  was  a  "general  distress  for  food."  and  "an 
actual  prospect,"  as  a  leading  Southerner  stated 
it.  "of  starving  the  Confederacy  into  submis- 
sion." In  addition  to  these-  serious  obstacles  to 
success,  the  South  was  seriously  embarrassed  by 
the  lack  of  powder  mills  nnd  "of  suitable  iron- 
works.    Only  one   plant,   the  Tredegar  Iron- 
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Works  at  Richmond,  was  capable  of  turning  out 
the  larger  types  of  field  guns,  ajul  it  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  war  that  operations  were 
well  under  way  for  equipping  the  South  with 
suitable  ammunition  and  arms  plant*.  More- 
over, such  minor  supplies  as  leather  were  Very 
limited  and  at  times  quite  unavailable,  and 
throughout  all  branches  of  activity  were  appar- 
ent the  very  unusual  dilliculties  under  which  the 
Confederacy  was  obliged  to  earn  on  its  work  of 
administration  and  of  warfare.  'Hie  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  cnd,of  such  a  struggle,  and  the 
results  of  the  termination  of  such  a  conflict  ap- 
peared more  tangibly  in  the  following  years  of 
Reconstruction,  when  the  energies  of  the  de- 
feated wen-  directed  toward  the  economic  re- 
generation of  the  South  as  well  as  to  its  political 
reorganization.  See  also  Si.avkky  and  Recon- 
KTRi fTio.v.  and  the  articles  on  the  various  States 
mentioned. 

Bibliography.  Important  works  by  South- 
erners are:  .1.  Davis,  Rite  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate (ioeernment  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1881  I  : 
A.  II.  Stephens.  Constit  utiimal  Yietr  nf  the  W  ar 
Between  the  States  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
18701  ;  and  the  several  works  of  E.  A.  Pollard, 
especially  his  Lost  Cause  I  New  York.  18(17). 
'llicre  is  a  short  bibliography  in  A.  B.  Hart, 
Quidc  to  American  History,  sec.  200  (Boston, 
1800).  and  a  pa|KT.  'Materials  for  the  History 
of  the  Government  of  the  Southern  Confederacy." 
in  the  American  Historical  Society  Papers  I  New 
York.  18001.  A  recent  and  valuable  work  on 
financial  and  industrial  matters,  by  J.  C. 
Schwab,  is  The  Confederate  States  of  America 
(New  York,  1001).  Consult  also  Callahan, 
Diplomatic  History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
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CONFEDERATE  VETERANS,  1'nited.  A 
*  patriotic  society  organized  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
in  1880.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  unite 
in  a  general  federation  all  associations  of  Con- 
federate veterans  now  in  existence  or  hereafter 
to  l»e  formed:  to  gather  authentic  data  for  an 
impartial  history  of  the  war  between  the  States: 
to  preserve  relies  and  mementos:  to  cherish  the 
ties  of  friendship  formed  during  the  war;  to  aid 
veterans  and  their  widows  and  orphans:  and  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Membership 
is  extended  to  all  surviving  soldiers  or  sailors  of 
the  Confederate  service.  The  local  organizations, 
which  are  called  camps,  are  nearly  l.">00  in 
number,  and  are  organized  in  three  departments, 
as  follows:  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
Department;  the  Army  of  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment: and  the  Trans  Mississippi  Department. 
The  badge  or  recognition  button,  worn  in  the 
lapel  of  the  coat,  is  a  square  miniature  Confed- 
erate flag.  Membership  is  estimated  to  lie  up- 
ward of  (i."»000.  The  Confederate  Veteran,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  is  the  oflicial  organ  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

CONFEDERATE  VETERANS,  United 
Sons  or.  A  patriotic  society  organized  in  Rich- 
mond, Ya..  in  1896.  The  objects  of  the  society 
are  to  gather  authentic  data  for  a  history  of 
the  Civil  War.  written  from  a  Southern  stand- 
point: to  collect  historic  relies:  and  to  establish 
an  accurate  record,  so  far  as  may  1m-.  of  the  ser- 
vices of  every  Confederate  veteran.  Membership 
is  accorded  to  the  male  descendant*  of  Con- 
federate veterans  with  an  honorable  military  rec- 
ord.   The  society  is  organized  into  camps,  dis- 


tributed throughout  the  Southern  States,  and 
comprising  three  departments,  as  follows:  Anny 
of  Northern  Virginia  Department ;  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee IX'partment;  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment. Annual  reunions  are  held,  at  which  the 
representatives  of  local  camps  meet,  forming  the 
general  society  of  the  organization.  The  total 
membership  is  estimated  to  be  about  10.000.  In 
1 002  this  society  purchased  Beauvoir.  the  home 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  it  will  be  used  as  a  home 
for  Confederate  veterans. 

CONFEDERATION  (Lat.  confudcratio,  from 
confa derarc,  to  unite  in  a  league,  from  com-. 
together  -f-  feedcrare,  to  make  a  league,  from 
fudus,  league;  connected  with  Lat.  fidtx,  faith, 
from  fiderc,  to  believe,  Gk.  vti$tiv,  peithcin,  to 
persuade.  Got.  bidjan,  OHG.  bittun,  tier,  bitten. 
to  request,  AS.  biddau,  Engl.  bid).  An  alliance 
of  nations.  States,  or  princes;  according  to  Wool- 
sey  {Introduction  to  International  Lair,  sec. 
104),  a  union  more  or  less  complete  of  two  or 
more  States  which  before  were  indej>cndcnt.  The 
New  England  Confederation  (104.5  84)  is  the 
earliest  example  of  confederation  in  America. 
In  1777  the  Continental  Congress  adopted  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  in  which  an-  set  forth 
the  principles  of  government  which  were  a  few- 
years  Inter  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
I  nited  States,  w  ith  such  additions  as  were  neces- 
sary "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union." 
Most  of  the  Latin  American  republics  have  come 
into  lMMtig  on  a  basis  of  confederation.  In  l8l."» 
the  (ieminn  Confederation  was  formed,  to  replace 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  confederation 
had  lieen  dissolved  in  1800.  The  North  German 
Confederation  (1800  70)  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  Empire,  by  whose  original 
Constitution  all  the  States  of  Germany  '"form 
an  eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  the  realm 
and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  German 
people."  The  Swiss  Confederation,  comprising 
at  present  twenty-two  autonomous  cantons,  had 
its  origin  in  1 201  in  the  union  of  the  cantons  of 
I'ri.  Sehwyz,  and  Lower  I'nterwalden. 

CONFEDERATION,  Articles  of.  See  United 
States. 

CONFEDERATION,  German.  See  Germany. 
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league  of  German  princes  formed  in  1800  under 
the  protection  of  Na]M»leon.  The  first  to  seek  the 
French  alliance  were  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Wtirttembcrg.  who.  in  reeomjtense  for  their  ser- 
vices, were  elevated  to  the  dignitv  of  kings  bv  the 
Peace  of  Presburg.  December  20*  1805.  At  i'aris 
on  July  12.  iMOii.  sixteen  German  princes  formally 
signed  an  act  of  confederation,  dissolving  their 
connection  with  the  German  Empire,  and  ally- 
ing themselves  with  France.  These  princes  were 
the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wilrtteinlierg.  the 
Arch-Chancellor  Dalberg.  the  Elector  of  Baden, 
the  Duke  of  Clcves  and  Berg  (Joachim  Murat), 
the  Landgrave  oi  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  princes 
of  Nassau  1'singen.  Nassau AVeilburg.  Hohenzol- 
lern-Hechingpn,  1  lohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  Salm- 

Salm  and  Salm  Kyrburg.  the  Duke  of  Arcnhurg. 
ihe  princes  of  Iscnburg-Birstein  and  Liechten- 
stein, and  the  Count  of  Leyen.  The  princes  justi- 
tied  their  conduct  by  enumerating  the  vices  of  the 
constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  promise! 
to  aid  Napoleon  in  his  wars  with  an  nrmy  of 
03 .000  men.  and  called  upon  the  other  princes  of 
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Germany  to  imitate  their  example.  The  Arch- 
Chancellor  Dalberg  wis  made  Prince  Primate  of 
the  Confederation,  with  his  Mat  at  Frankfort. 
During  (lie  year?*  1800-08  other  German  sover- 
eigns enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  at  the  close  of  1808  it  embraced 
a  territory  of  122,230  square  miles,  contained  a 
population  of  14,008,877  souls,  and  kept  up  an 
army  of  11!), 180  men.  The  disasters  which  over- 
took the  French  army  in  the  Russian  campaign 
acted  like  a  solvent  on  the  Confederation,  and  it 
vanished  in  1813  in  the  sudden  outburst  of  Ger- 
man patriotism.  Consult:  Rambaud,  La  domi- 
nation  francaine  en  AUemmjne,  ISO-lit  (Paris. 
1870)  ;  See  ley.  Life  of  Stein  (3  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1S7S)  ;  and  the  general  histories  of  Ranke,  Pertz, 
Oneken,  and  Trcitschke.    Sec  Ckrmany. 

CONFERENCE  (ML.  con fe rent  in,  from  Lat. 
conftrrc,  to  carry  together,  from  com-,  together 
■+■  fcrre,  to  bear).  The  assemblage  of  persons 
gathered  for  the  purposes  of  consulting  upon  any 
course.  In  legislation  there  are  often  conference 
committees  appointed  when  the  two  houses  of  a 
legislature  disagree  on  any  measure.  The  two 
houses  may  meet  in  joint  session  for  certain 
specified  purposes,  but  never  in  conference.  There 
have  been  many  international  conferences,  such 
as  those  of  Geneva  in  1804.  of  London  in  1804, 
1S07.  and  1871.  nnd  that  of  The  Hague.  18!)!).  An 
ecclesiastical  conference  was  held  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  at  the  instance  of  .Tames  I.,  in  1004. 
It  was  composed  of  prelates  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  dissenting  ministers,  the  object  being  to 
establish  a  scheme  of  'comprehension'  or  common 
creed.  This  conference  led  to  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  known  to  English  rea.lers  as  the  Au- 
thorized Version.  Another  conference  was  held 
in  1001.  the  Savoy  House  Conference,  when  some 
alterations  were  mnde  in  the  Prayer  Rook.  Sim- 
ilar conferences  were  once  frequent  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and  in  other  churches  there 
iire  pastoral  and  other  conferences.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  of  England  is 
called  the  Annual  Conference;  and  the  title  is 
ns«sl  for  annual  or  other  stated  sessions  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Evangelical,  and  some 
Baptist  denominations.  I'nder  the  name  of 
'Kvangelieal  Church  Conference,'  delegates  from 
the  Reformed  churches  in  the  German  States  and 
Austria  meet  for  the  consideration  of  questions 
affecting  church  matters. 

CONFER'VA  (Lat.,  a  kind  of  water-plant, 
from  ennferrcre,  heat,  from  corn-,  together  -+• 
firrere,  to  he  hot).  A  general  term  sometimes 
applied  to  certain  simple  filamentous  green  nlga\ 
Also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  the  Chlorophyeea? 
I  q.v.). 

CONFES'SIO  AMANTIS  (Lnt..  the  lover's 
confession).  A  long  p<iem  of  over  30.000  lines  by 
John  Cower  (1303).  It  is  a  conversation  be- 
tween Genius,  the  representative  of  Venus,  and 
a  lover,  in  which  a  series  of  tnles.  illustrating 
the  effects  of  the  various  vices,  is  introduced. 

CONFESSION  (Lat.  confe*sia.  from  confilcri, 
to  confess,  from  com-,  together  +  fateri,  to  ac- 
knowledge; connected  with  fori,  C.k .  ^m,  phenai, 
to  speak ).  In  law,  n  purely  voluntary  declara- 
tion made  by  one  who  has  committal  a  misde- 
meanor or  a  crime,  to  some  other  person,  of  the 
agency  or  participation  which  he  had  in  the 
offense.  Also,  the  admission  of  a  prisoner  thnt 
he  is  guilty  of  the  offense  with  which  he  is 
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charged.  If  made  before  a  magistrate  or  in  the 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  before  a  court, 
such  confessions  are  'judicial;'  if  made  any- 
where else,  they  are  "extra-judicial.'  An  entirely 
voluntary  confession  is  admissible  in  evidence; 
but  not  so  if  procured  through  inducements, 
threats,  promises,  or  hope  of  e.senjK*  or  favor. 
A  confession  in  answer  to  questions  by  a  magis- 
Itate  or  by  any  other  person  is  admissible.  A 
prisoner's  confession  when  the  corpus  delicti 
(q.v. )  is  not  otherwise  proved  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  conviction.  Whether  an  alleged  con- 
fession is  admissible,  as  having  been  made  vol- 
untarily, for  example,  is  a  question  for  the 
court;  what  weight  as  evidence  it  is  entitled  to 
is  a  question  for  the  jury.  See  Admission;  also 
Criminal  Law,  and  consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  there. 

CONFESSION.  In  Roman  Catholic  theol- 
ogy, a  declaration  of  sins  to  a  priest  in  order  to 
obtain  absolution.  The  practice  of  confession  is 
believed  by  Roman  Catholics  to  be  of  divine  in- 
stitution, being  founded  on  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing  from  sin  conferred  on  the  Apostles 
by  Christ  (Matt.  xvi.  10.  xviii.  IS.  and  .lohn  xx. 
22.  23).  The  power  of  binding  or  loosing,  being 
in  the  view  of  its  advocates  judicial  nnd  discre- 
tionary, presupposes  a  confession  of  sins  in 
order  to  its  being  judicially  exercised.  Catholics 
do  not  allege  any  formal  scriptural  precept  for 
it.  but  they  contend  thnt  the  above  passages  con- 
tain an  implied  precept.  Though  the  Apostle 
.lames  recommends  that  Christians  should  con- 
fess their  'faults  one  to  another.'  yet  open  and 
public  confession  appears  to  have  "been  first  re- 
quired in  cases  where  persons  guilty  of  gross 
apostasy  desired  to  be  again  received  into  the 
Church.  Motives  of  piety,  nnd  a  wish  to  avoid 
(he  scandal  of  open  confession,  led  gradually  to 
the  preference  of  private  confession.  Open  or 
public  confession,  which  was  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  public  penance,  ceased  when  that 
discipline  went  into  disuse.  Private  confes- 
sion has  been  retained,  ami  though  its  de- 
fenders hold  it  to  have  been  nt  all  times  in  use. 
a  general  law  was  enacted  by  the  fourth  council 
of  the  Ijjteran  in  1215  (can.  xxi..  nmnis  utri- 
usque  srsus),  requiring  that  every  Christian  who 
has  attained  the  years  of  discretion  should  con- 
fess to  a  priest  approved  for  the  purpose,  at 
least  once  in  the  year.  Confession  is  one  of  the 
three  'acts  of  the  penitent' — contrition,  confes- 
sion, and  satisfaction — which  the  Council  of 
Trent  declares  to  be  parts  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  The  sinner  is  required  to  confess  each 
ami  every  mortal  sin.  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  which,  after  diligent  examination  of  his 
conscience,  has  occurred  to  his  memory.  What 
i-  withheld  is  not  forgiven.  He  is  exhorted,  but 
not  required,  also  to  confess  venial  sins  (q.v.). 
especially  if  they  be  habitual.  Confession,  in 
order  to  Im>  fruitful,  must  be  accompanied  by 
contrition  and  a  purpose  of  amendment.  It 
commonly  embraces  the  sins  committed  since 
the  last  confession;  but  may  include  a  longer 
period,  nnd  even  the  entire  life.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  confession  is  called  general.  It  is  called 
•auricular.'  as  being  made  to  the  private  'ear' 
of  the  priest,  nnd  is  ordinarily  spoken:  but 
in  cases  of  necessity  may  l>o  made  in  writ- 
ing, by  signs,  or  even  by  nn  interpreter. 
Priests  cannot  validly  receive  confessions  in 
any   place   without    the   'approbation'   of  the 
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bishop  of  the  place,  which  may  be  given 
either  absolutely  or  with  restrictions.  Confes- 
sion is  prescribed  in  the  ritual  of  the  Greek,  the 
Russo-tireck,  the  Coptic,  the  Syrian,  and  the 
other  Oriental  churches.  In  most  of  these 
churches  the  practice  is  obligatory,  but  in  some 
it  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  Lutheran  Church 
professes  (according  to  the  eleventh  article  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession)  "that  private  confes- 
sion must  be  retained  in  the  Church;  but  that 
full  and  particular  statement  of  all  sins  is  not 
necessary,  because,  according  to  Psa.  xix.  12, 
it  is  impossible."  In  the  Apology  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  it  is  said  to  be  'impious'  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  private  confession  to  the 
priest ;  but  in  practice  the  Lutheran  Church 
lias  widely  departed  from  these  rules.  The  Re- 
formed Church  in  Germany  has  always  been  more 
inclined  to  general  confession,  and  the  United 
Church  also  substitutes  for  private  confession 
certain  devotional  exercises  previous  to  com- 
munion. The  Church  of  England  employs  a 
general  form  of  confession  and  absolution  in  its 
morning  and  evening  services,  but  retains  pri- 
vate confession  in  the  rubric  for  visitation  of 
the  sick  (the  last  not  retained  bv  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States).  See 
Ausoution;  Penance;  Contrition. 

The  siyillum  confession  is  ('seal  of  confession'), 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  in  the  German  Prot- 
estant Church,  means  the  obligation  of  a  confes- 
sor or  priest  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional.  This  custom  of  secrecy  is  trace- 
able in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  was 
made  binding  by  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216),  and 
its  violation  by  n  priest  makes  him  subject  to  the 
severest  penalties  that  can  be  inflicted  by  the 
Church.    See  Privh-Eueii  Com minkation.  * 

CONFESSION  (the  tomb  of  a  confessor  or 
martyrL  In  church  architecture,  the  recess, 
ambulatory,  or  chapel  beneath  the  central  altar, 
containing  the  relics  of  the  saints,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  subterranean  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs in  the  catacombs  over  which  churches  were 
erected.  Such  confessions  gradually  grew  in 
size  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries, 
until  they  developed  into  the  crypt  (q.v.h 

CONFESSIONAL  (ML.  confcssionalis,  re- 
lating to  confession,  from  Lat.  confessio,  con- 
fession). The  seat,  recess,  or  booth  in  which 
the  priest  sits  to  hear  confession  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church.  These  booths  are  distributed 
throughout  the  interiors  of  cliurches.  in  the  nave 
and  aisles,  and  are  slight  closed  structures  made 
of  wood.  The  confessional  commonly  has  a  door 
in  fmnt,  through  which  the  priest  enters,  and 
an  o|M-ning  on  one  or  both  sides,  like  a  small 
window,  with  a  grating  of  wire  or  zinc,  for  the 
penitents  to  speak  through  as  they  kneel. 

CONFESSION  AND  AVOIDANCE.  Plead 
ings  are  said  to  be  in  confession  and  avoidance, 
in  common-law  practice,  when  they  expressly  or 
bv  a  reasonable  implication  admit  the  allega- 
tions of  the  pleading  to  which  they  are  inter 
posed,  and  show  some  justification  or  excuse 
which  will  deprive  them  of  the  legal  effect  of 
supporting  the  plaintiff's  claim  of  a  right  to 
recover.  The  admission  must  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  give  color  to  the  matter  ad- 
versely alleged — that  is,  must  show  it  to  be 
prima  facie,  or  apparently,  true.  Any  pleading 
after  the  declaration  may  be  by  way  of  eonfes 


sion  and  avoidance  of  the  last  pleading  of  the 
opposite  party.  Thus,  if  the  defendant  should 
plead  a  release  by  plaintiff,  the  latter  might  in 
his  replication  admit  that  he  gave  a  release,  but 
allege  that  it  was  obtained  from  him  by  coercion 
or  fraud.  This  might  1*  denied  by  the  opposite 
party,  and  then  the  cause  would"  be  at  issue. 
Sec  Pleading. 

CONFESSION  D'UN   ENFANT   DTJ  SI- 

ECLE,  kON'fe-syoN'  du  niiN'faN'  du  syekT.  La 
(  Fr..  the  confession  of  a  child  of  the  century). 
A  work  of  fiction  by  Alfred  de  Mussct  (1830). 
founded  upon  the  author's  love  affair  with 
Ceorge  Sand. 

CONFESSION  OF  JUDGMENT.  A  method 
of  allowing  judgment  to  be  entered  against  a 
person  upon  his  acknowledgment  in  proper  form 
that  a  claim  is,  or  is  about  to  become,  due  and 
owing  to  another,  and  consenting  that  the  latter 
may  enter  judgment  for  the  amount  named. 
A  judgment  thus  obtained  is  equally  valid  and 
binding  as  though  it  had  been  secured  by  legal 
process.  While  the  weight  of  advantage  is  with 
the  person  obtaining  the  judgment,  in  the  saving 
of  the  time  and  exj>ense  of  litigation,  this  device 
may  also  be  of  advantage  to  the  debtor  in  sav- 
ing him  the  annoyance  and  costs  of  suit  involved 
in  the  ordinary  process.  It  is  commonly  resorted 
to  in  cases  where  the  debtor  desires  to  prefer  a 
certain  creditor  nnd  give  him  the  priority  over 
other  creditors  and  the  additional  security  which 
a  judgment  affords. 

It  differs  from  cognovit  (q.v.)  in  the  fact  that 
it  mar  be  made  without  the  institution  of  an 
action,  and  in  the  further  fact  that  it  is  gener- 
ally limited  to  debts,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
term,  and  is  not  available  for  the  liquidation  of 
claims  founded  on  torts.  However,  as  intimated 
above,  a  confession  of  judgment  may  lie  equally 
valid  for  a  claim  not  yet  accrued,  as  for  future 
advances. 

In  a  few  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  it 
is  customary  to  give  a  promissory  note  at  the 
time  of  its  inception  the  form  and  character  of 
a  confession  of  judgment,  whereby  the  holder 
of  the  note  is  authorized  at  maturity,  or  at  a 
specified  time  thereafter,  to  enter  up  judgment 
thereupon  without  further  process.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  is  not.  however,  generally 
favored.  See  .IrocMF.XT;  Warrant  of  Attob 
NET. 

CONFESSIONS,  Les,  1ft  koN'fc  -svon'  (Fr.. 
the  confessions).  A  remarkable  autobiography 
of  great  frankness  nnd  dramatic  strength,  by 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  composed  between  17<S<» 
and  1770.  The  work,  in  twelve  books,  was  pub 
lislied  in  17^1  and  17*8.  after  the  author's  death, 
contrary  to  his  intention  of  suppressing  it  dur 
ing  the  lifetime  of  the  persons  referred  to  in  it. 
The  confessions  present  the  author  in  an  un- 
favorable light,  showing  much  that  is  base  and 
weak  in  the  acts  admitted  by  him:  but  the  work 
is  distinguished  by  great  narrative  skill  and  a 
feeling  for  natural  beauty. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM- 
EATER.  A  work  by  Thomas  l)e  Quincey  I  1821 1. 
It  describes  the  effects  of  opium-eating,  and  is  an 
example  of  impassioned  prose  which  has  few.  if 
any,  equals  in  Knglish. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN.  See 

Moore,  Ceokge. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  SAINT  AUGUS- 
TINE, The.  A  work  by  Saint  Augustine  in 
thirteen  books,  of  which  the  first  ten  are  auto- 
biographical.  The  remaining  three  are  exegetieal, 
treating  the  first  portion  of  Genesis. 

CONFIDENTIAL  COMMUNICATION. 

See  l'RlVll-KCED  COMMUNICATION. 

CONFIRMATION  (Lat.  confirmatio,  from 
rrmfirmure,  to  strengthen,  from  com-,  together  + 
jirmart;  to  make  firm,  from  firmux,  firm).  In 
the  ancient  Church,  the  rite  so  named  wa*  admin- 
istered immediately  after  baptism,  which  is  still 
the  custom  in  the  Greek  and  African  churches. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  the  last  300 
or  400  years,  the  bishops  have  interposed  a  delay 
of  seven  years  after  infant  baptism;  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  rite  is  usually  delayed  for 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years;  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years. 
The  ceremony  consists  in  the  imposition  of  hands, 
accompanied  by  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  the  Comforter  ami  Strengthener.  But  both  in 
the  Lutheran  and  English  churches,  the  ceremony 
i*  made  the  occasion  of  requiring,  from  those  who 
have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  a  renewal  in  their 
own  persons  of  the  baptismal  vow  made  for  them 
by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers,  who  are 
thereby  released  from  their  responsibility.  None 
can  partake  of  the  I-ord's  Supper,  in  the^e 
churches,  unless  they  have  been  confirmed.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  confirmation  is  held 
to  lie  one  of  the  seven  sacraments,  and  in  its 
administration,  unction  and  the  sign  of  the  cross 
are  used ;  and  instead  of  the  imposition  of  hands, 
the  person  confirmed  receives  a  light  blow  on  the 
cheek,  to  remind  him  that  he  must  in  future 
suffer  affronts  for  the  name  of  Christ.  In  the 
English  Thirty-nine  Articles,  confirmation  is  de- 
clared not  to  Ik-  one  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
above  ceremonies  have  been  discontinued  since 
the  Reformat  ion.    See  Sacrament. 

CONFIRMATION.  In  old  English  law.  a 
conveyance  of  an  estate  or  right  in  lands  to  one 
who  has  the  possession  or  some  estate  therein, 
the  object  being  to  confirm  or  render  sure  and 
indefeasible  an  estate  which,  but  for  such  con- 
firmat ion.  is  defective  and  voidable.  It  may  l>e 
illustrated  by  the  ca»e  of  a  disseizin,  where  the 
disseizee,  or  rightful  owner,  confirms  the  estate 
of  the  disseizor,  who  is  in  adverse  possession  of 
the  land,  vesting  an  absolute  and  indefeasible 
title  in  the  latter.  A  confirmation  was  effected 
by  deed  ami  was  nearly  equivalent  to  a  release 
fq.v.),  by  which  it  has  been  superseded.  The 
confirmation  is  now,  as  a  separate  mode  of  con- 
veyance obsolete,  though  the  term  is  still  some- 
times employed  to  describe  the  release  of  nn 
outstanding  claim  to  land  to  the  party  in  posses- 
sion.   See  CONVEYANCE. 

CONFISCATION  (Eat.  confiscatio.  from  con- 
fUcare.  to  confiscate,  from  torn-,  together  + 
fiirtis,  basket,  treasury).  The  forfeiture  of  lands 
or  goods  to  the  Crown  or  State.  At  Rome  bona 
ronfmctitn  were  goods  forfeiteil  to  the  Emperor's 
treasury.  Though  sometimes  employed  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  law  as  synonymous  with  for- 
feiture for  crime,  confiscation  is.  at  common  law. 
a  term  of  much  more  limited  signification,  and 
should  probably  be  confined  to  the  cases  of  the 
seizure  by  the  Crown  of  waifs  (bona  trtirintu) , 
or  goods  scattered  by  a  thief  in  his  flight,  and  of 
goods  found  in  the  possession  of  a  felon  and  dis- 


claimed by  him.  See  Escheat;  Forfeiture  ; 
Eminent  Domain. 

Under  certain  statutes,  however,  the  State  ex- 
ercises the  right  to  confiscate  goods  for  violation 
of  law,  as  in  case  of  false  entries  of  goods  under 
customs  and  other  revenue  laws,  and  for  viola- 
tions of  excise  and  internal  revenue  laws  of  the 
I'nited  States.  The  seizure  and  sale  of  real 
property  by  the  State  for  non-payment  of  taxes 
is  a  similar  proceeding. 

Both  international  law  and  municipal  law  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  the  sovereign  authorities  to 
confiscate  the  goods  of  an  alien  enemy  found 
within  the  State,  but  the  right  is  in  fact  seldom 
exercised  in  modern  times. 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS.  An  opposition  or 
contrariety  between  the  laws  of  different  juris- 
dictions affecting  the  rights  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual. In  the  decision  of  legal  controversies 
every  court  regularly  applies  its  own  law  {Ujp 
fori),  i.e.  the  law  prevailing  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion;- but  exceptionally,  and  not  infrequently, 
justice  requires,  and  the  domestic  law  itself 
authorizes,  the  application  of  foreign  law.  The 
cases  in  which  the  question  arises  whether  domes- 
tic or  foreign  law  should  be  applied  are  figura- 
tively termed  cases  of  eontlict;  and  'conflict  of 
laws'  is  the  title  under  which  it  is  customary 
to  set  forth  the  rules  by  which  such  conflicts 
are  adjusted.  Because  this  branch  of  the  law 
has  been  of  international  growth,  and  because 
the  rules  applied  in  the  different  nations  are 
in  the  main  similar,  it  is  sometimes  described 
as  'international  private  law*.'  Apart  from  other 
objections,  this  term  is  too  narrow;  for  the  rules 
in  question  apply  not  merely  to  conflicts  between 
the  laws  of  different  nations,  but  also  to  conflicts 
between  different  cantonal  or  provincial  laws 
within  the  same  State,  and  to  conflicts  between 
the  laws  of  different  States  within  the  same 
empire  or  federation.  To  a  New  York  court,  the 
law  of  New  Jersey  is  as  foreign  as  that  of  Eng- 
land or  of  France,  and  the  same  rules  govern 
its  application.  This  branch  of  modern  law- 
was  developed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  l»ecau~e  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  all  purely  local  rules,  whether  of  written 
or  unwritten  law.  were  termed  statutes 
(Hlalutfi) ,  it  was  first  known  as  the  doctrine 
of  'collision  of  statutes.'  It  took  form  as  a  body 
of  judicial  usages,  but  its  development  was  large- 
ly controlled  by  the  writings  of  leading  jurists. 
Intil  the  sixteenth  century  the  authoritative 
writers  were  Italians  ( Hartolus  and  Baldus)  ; 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  were  French  (Dumonlin.  D'ArgcntrO. 
Bouhier.  and  Boullenois) ,  or  Dutch  (Burgundus. 
Rodcnburg,  V.  and  J.  Voet,  and  Huls-r)  ■.  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  most  important  treatises 
were  those  of  the' American,  Story,  and  the  Ger- 
man SaviLiiy. 

By  What  Taw  Sitciu.  Relations  ark  Gov- 
ERNm.  Since  Savigny,  the  effort  of  writers  and 
of  courts  has  been  to  determine  by  what  local 
law  each  class  of  legal  relations  is  properly  gov- 
erned. A  substantial  consensus  exists  on  many 
of  the  chief  points.  (1)  Domestic  relations  are 
regnlarlv  governed  by  the  law  of  the  hu-band*s 
and  father's  domicile  (l<\r  domicilii).  (2)  Suc- 
cession, whether  testamentary  or  ah  intrxtiito,  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  decedent's  domicile. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  this  is  generally 
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true  of  the  entire  •  -i.it. ,  including  realty;  in 
England  and  in  the  United  State*  the  law  of  the 
domicile  governs  the  distribution  of  the  person- 
alty only.  On  the  Continent  the  law  of  the  domi- 
rile  also  governs  the  liquidation  and  division  of 
a  hankrupt's  estate;  in  England  this  is  true  as 
regard*  the  personalty  only.  Everywhere  the 
property  relations  of  hushand  and  wife  (at  least 
us  regards  personalty)  are  governed  by  the  law 
of  the  matrimonial  domicile.  (3)  Heal  property 
(except  on  the  Continent  in  the  above  eases)  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which 
it  lies  {lex  rci  sitw).  (4t  Movable  thing*,  ex- 
cept in  the  eases  mentioned  above  (No.  2),  are 
also  governed  by  the  law  of  the  site,  i.e.  righU 
vested  by  the  law  of  the  site  are  respected  every- 
where and  are  not  n fleeted  by  the  removal  of  the 
thing  to  another  jurisdiction,  (5)  Contractual 
obligations  are  governed,  so  far  as  the  relations 
between  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  are  con- 
cerned, partly  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
contract  was  concluded  {It*  loci  contractus  ecle- 
brati),  and  partly  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  obligation  is  to  be  performed  [lex  loci  solu- 
tionis). As  regards  transfers  or  assignments 
of  the  creditor's  claim,  however,  the  law  govern- 
ing transfers  of  personal  property  may  prevail 
over  the  proper  law  of  the  contract;  and  claims 
(choses  in  action)  regarded  as  assets  of  an  estate 
will  regularly  l>e  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
creditor's  domicile  in  the  eases  mentioned  in 
No.  2. 

Hack  of  all  these  matters  lie  questions  of 
capacity,  (a)  to  take  and  hold  property,  real  or 
personal,  and  (b)  to  act  with  legal  result.  The 
question  of  capacity  to  take  and  hold  property 
rarely  arises  to-day  except  as  regards  corpora- 
tions. This  capacity  is  primarily  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  corporation 
was  created:  but  it  may  lie  diminished  or  denied 
by  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  the  properly  is 
situated.  Questions  of  capacity  to  act  "are 
similarly  determined  as  regards  corporations, 
i.e.  capacity  must,  be  accorded  by  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  corporation  was  created  and 
also  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  corpora- 
tion attempts  to  act.  As  regards  natural  |>ersons, 
capacity  to  transmit  property  by  will  or  to  marry 
isgcnerallydetermincd  by  the  law  of  the  domicile : 
capacity  to  transfer  personal  property  or  to  con- 
tract debt  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  act 
( lex  loci  actus).  In  the  I'nited  State-.,  however, 
capacity  to  marry  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
place  of  marriage.  The  sufficiency  of  the  forms 
observed  in  legal  acts  is  usually  determined  by 
the  lex  loci  actus. 

As  regards  wrongful  acts,  no  action  of  tort 
can  l>e  maintained  unless  the  act  was  wrongful 
(tortious)  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
done;  and  it  is  commonly  held  that  it  must  also 
be  tortious  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  suit  is  brought  ( lex  fori). 

Citizenship  Generally  Immaterial.  It 
should  be  noted  that  some  European  countries 
(Italy.  Belgium,  and  Germany)  substitute  for 
the  law  of  the  domicile,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the 
law  ef  the  State  of  which  the  person  is  (or  in  the 
case  of  a  deceased  person,  was)  a  citizen  or 
subject  (lex  Vacantia",  lex  ciritatis)  ;  but  the 
dominant  theory  makes  allegiance  immaterial 
in  matters  of  private  law. 

EXCEPTIONS  TO  PREVIors  GENERAL  Pilt.EH.  To 

all  the  above  rules  there  is  a  series  of  exceptions. 


Foreign  law  cannot  be  applied  unless  the 
domestic  law  permits  its  application.  If  the 
domestic  legislator  has  expressly  declared  that 
a  certain  law  is  to  govern  all  cases  coining  In-fore 
the  domestic  courts,  or  if  the  purpose  of  the  law 
would  be  thwarted  by  admitting  exceptions,  for- 
eign law  cannot  Is?  applied.  Nor  will  foreign  law 
be  applied  when  its  application  would  contravene 
the  settled  policy  of  the  domestic  law. 

Finally,  foreign  law  is  applied  only  as  regards 
questions  of  right,  not  as  regards  remedies — a 
rule  which,  properly  construed,  means  that 
rights  are  to  be  enforced  according  to  the 
methods  prcscrilted  by  the  domestic  law. 

Proof  ok  Foreign  'Law.  Foreign  law  is  said 
to  be  a  question  of  fact.  According  to  the 
sounder  theory,  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a 
question  for  1  tie  jury;  it  means  that  the  court  is 
not  l>ound  to  know  foreign  law,  and  may  demand 
evidence  concerning  it. 

Foreign  .1 1  ih;m  lnts.  A  foreign  judgment  is 
recognized  as  conclusive  on  the  facts  and  on  the 
law  when  it  is  a  final  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  by  a  competent  court,  i.e.  by  a  court 
having  jurisdiction.  Whether  the  foreign  court 
tiad  jurisdiction  is.  however,  a  question  which 
the  domestic  court  will  invest ignte.  ami  will  de- 
cide on  principles  of  general  jurisprudent,  i.e. 
according  to  its  own  view  of  those  principles. 

Consult:  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Conflict 
of  Laws  (8th  ed.,  edited  by  Higelow.  Host  on 
1883)  ;  Wharton,  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of 
Laics:  or.  Private  International  Lair,  Including 
a  Comparative  View  of  Anglo-American.  Roman, 
Herman,  ami  French  Jurisprudence  (2d  ed.. 
Philadelphia.  1881)  ;  Westlake.  Treatise  on  Pri- 
vate International  Law  (3d  ed.,  London,  18(H))  : 
Dicey.  .1  Digest  of  the  Law  of  England  with 
Reference  to  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  American 
notes  by  J.  R.  Moore  (Boston,  1890).  Two  valu- 
able German  treatises — those  of  Savigny  and 
Car — have  been  translated  into  English,  the 
former  by  Guthrie,  under  the  title  Private  In- 
ternational Law  (2d  ed..  Edinburgh.  1880).  the 
latter  by  Gillespie,  under  the  title  International 
Law,    Private   and    Criminal    (Boston,  1883). 

CONFORMITY  (Fr.  conformity,  from  Lat. 
conformis,  like,  from  com-,  together  -f-  forma, 
shape).  In  geology,  the  succession  of  two  series 
of  sedimentary  or  igneous  strata  in  regular  order. 
Such  strata  are  said  to  be  'conformable,'  and  bear 
evidence  of  having  l>ecn  laid  down  continuously 
and  without  disturbance.  The  term  'con  form - 
ability*  is  frequently  Used  as  a  synonym  of  con- 
formity.   Sec  Unconformity;  Geology. 

CONFRONTF,,  kon-fron'tA;  Fr.  pron.  kox'- 
froN'tA'  (  Fr..  confronted ) .  In  heraldry,  a  term 
which  signifies  facing  or  fronting  one  another. 
It  is  the  same  as  combatant.   See  Heraldry. 

CONFUCIUS,  kon-ffi'shTus  (Latinized  form 
of  Chinese  A"  iinqf ii-tzc,  the  Master  Knng) 
(coo  1-478  n.c).  The  most  famous  of  all  the 
sages  of  China.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Ln 
in  the  province  which  is  now  called  Shan  tung. 
His  lineage  is  traced  by  native  tradition  to  Hang 
Ti.  one  of  the  early  mythical  rulers  of  China,  al- 
though Confucius  himself  wns  the  son  of  a 
soldier.  Kung  Shuh-Liang  lleh.  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  District  of  Chow.  When  a  von-  old 
man.  lleh  wedded  Chang  Tsai  in  552.  and  about  a 
year  later  had  as  a  son  the  future  sage.  When 
Confucius  was  but  three  years  old,  he  lost  his 
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lather,  but  the  boy  was  most  carefully  educated  by 
his  mother,  and  trained  according  to  the  highest 
idcaU  of  China.  At  an  early  age  he  gave  evidence 
of  his  exceptional  abilities  and  his  regard  for  an 
tieut  customs,  while  hi«  thirst  for  learning  was 
mailable.  When  only  seventeen  years  old  he  was 
manager  for  a  wealthy  landowner  of  Lu,  and  two 
years  Inter  he  married.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
great  teachers  however,  notably  Buddha,  and 
later.  Rama  Krishna  of  India,  Confucius  seems  to 
have  Ixrn  little  adapted  for  family  life,  lie  had 
une  win,  who  was  l>orn  in  531,  and,  it  would 
*m,  two  daughters.  After  four  years  he  parted 
from  his  wife,  but  doubtless  with  unbroken 
friendship  on  both  sides.  The  real  life  work  of 
Confucius  Itegan  when  he  was  twenty-two,  and 
from  that  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  in y- 
uiie  years,  he  led  the  life  of  a  teacher,  migrating 
frequently  from  place  to  place.  His  conduct  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  in  527, 
ia  significant  as  showing  the  bent  of  his  mind. 
With  a  filial  devotion  very  rare  at  that  epoch,  he 
erected  a  large  mound  over  her  as  she  lay  in  the 
sinie  grave  with  his  father,  and  for  twenty-seven 
months  remained  in  entire  seclusion.  This  time 
vas  probably  not  wasted.  Doubtless  his  medita- 
tions during  this  period  of  mourning  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  his  subsequent  teachings. 
The  effect  of  his  rigorous  observance  of  the 
ancient  ceremonial  custom  of  mourning  for 
parents  had  an  effect  on  nil  who  knew  him.  and 
heightened  their  respect  for  his  words.  By  the 
time  Confucius  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty, 
he  had  formulated  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
tenets  of  his  philosophy.  In  517  he  gained  his 
first  pupils  of  importance,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  Lo-ynng.  the  cnpital  of  the  district,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  Lao  Tbz'.  the  founder  of 
Taoism.  On  his  return  to  Lu  in  the  following 
year,  he  found  the  city  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  on  the  expulsion  of  the  governor,  who  was 
his  friend.  Confucius  retired  with  the  ex-official 
to  the  neighboring  State  of  Tsi.  Here,  however, 
he  could  not  find  a  congenial  home,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Lu,  where  he  remained  for  the  next 
tifteen  years,  carefully  keeping  himself  aloof 
irom  all  factional  strife,  and  never  slackening 
his  devotion  to  his  mission.  At  last  his  moral 
uorth  received  its  reward,  and  at  the  age  of 
tiftv-two  Confucius  was  appointed  Governor  of 
t'hung-tu.  and  this  honor  was  followed  by  others 
higher  still.  Through  the  machinations  of  the 
<Jovernor  of  Tsi,  however,  the  influence  of  Con- 
fucius in  Lu  was  so  weakened  that  he  left  the 
country  after  four  years.  For  thirteen  years 
lie  wandered  from  place  to  place,  and  did  not 
return  to  Lu  until  485,  seven  years  liefore  his 
death.  These  last  years  were  spent  in  well- 
earned  retirement;  but  they  were  full  of  sorrow, 
marked  by  the  deaths  of  his  son  and  his  two  lx>st- 
loved  disciples,  Yen  Hui  and  Tsz*  Lu.  In  478  the 
teacher  himself  died,  saddened  by  the  fear  lest 
he  had  failed  to  accomplish  his  mission.  Herein 
he  was  wrong.  The  news  of  his  death  spread 
throughout  the  land,  and  called  attention  anew 
to  his  purity  of  life  and  teaching,  so  that  the 
name  of  Confucius  has  ever  since  been  the  highest 
and  most  honored  in  the  land  to  which  he  gave 
his  life-long  devotion.  By  the  irony  of  fate  he 
was  deified  after  his  death,  and.  like  Buddha. 
Confucius,  who  had  little  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, became  a  divinity. 
Confucius  was,  as  he  himself  said,  not  a  re- 


former, but  a  conserver.  This  is  strikingly  evi 
dent  in  his  services  to  the  literature  of  China. 
Although  he  is  sometimes  called  a  prolific  author, 
he  was  in  reality  but  a  careful  though  volumi 
nous  editor,  and  lie  may,  if  this  is  clearly  under 
stood,  be  termed  the  founder  of  Chinese  litera- 
ture. Thus  he  established  the  canon  of  four  of 
the  'five  classics.*  the  Skih  ('king,  or  Book  of 
Poems,  the  /.•'  i'hing,  or  Book  of  Rites,  the  / 
i'hing,  or  Book  of  Changes  (originally  a  eosino- 
logical  work),  ami  the  Shu  i'hing,  or  Book  of 
Historical  Documents,  for  which  Confucius  is 
said  to  have  composed  a  preface,  although  mere 
ly  a  list  of  books  which  the  Shu  f'hing  once  con- 
tained now  remains.  His  one  independent  work, 
apart  from  his  apothegms  which  were  recorded 
by  his  disciples,  is  the  Uh'un  Tain,  or  Spring  and 
Autumn.  This  is  an  extremely  dry  annalist ie 
history,  very  meagre  in  content  and  information, 
and  altogether  untrustworthy  as  a  source  of  Chi- 
nese history,  and  records  the  events  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Lu  from  B.C.  7  "21  to  480. 

Confucius  was  in  no  real  sense  of  the  word  a 
religious  teacher.  His  doctrines  were  entirely 
ethical  and  political.  His  attitude  toward  the 
supernatural  may  be  -umnied  up  in  his  own 
words:  "Respect  the  gods!  but  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  them,"  and  it  is  recorded 
that  he  spoke  but  seldom  of  four  subjects — mar 
vels,  feats  of  strength,  rebellions,  and  spiritual 
beings.  In  harmony  with  this  attitude,  he  ex 
presses  no  opinion  concerning  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  inculcates  ever  the  duty,  which 
he  himself  had  observed  so  fuithfully.  of  honor 
to  parents,  and  of  obedience  to  temporal  power. 
In  this  way  the  individual  becomes  nbsorlsnl 
in  the  family  and  the  family  in  the  State,  which 
was  regarded  by  Confucius  as  the  highest  con- 
cept on  earth.  For  a  State  to  be  prosperous, 
mercy  and  all  other  virtues  are  necessary,  and 
these  qualities  are  to  be  manifested  by  the  en- 
tire body  of  citizens.  His  teachings  arc.  con- 
sequently, wholly  worldly  in  character,  and  the 
dry  maxims  in  which  he  expressed  his  views  are 
permeated  by  a  utilitarian  philosophy  which  i- 
devoid  of  any  touch  of  idealism.  His  attitude 
toward  women  is  the  one  generally  current  in  the 
Orient.  Metaphysical  speculation,  like  religion- 
investigation,  is  absent  from  his  system,  which 
sums  up  its  principles  in  the  five  cardinal  vir- 
tues— humanity,  uprightness,  decorum,  wisdom, 
and  truth.  Confucius  may  perhaps  l>e  said  to  be 
China  incarnate  in  his  lack  of  originality:  but 
with  his  devotion  to  the  practical  and  his  moral 
principles  as  patriot,  sage,  and  teacher,  he  ranks 
among  the  f on-most  men  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  most  valuable  account  of  Con- 
fucius is  contained  in  the  Lun  Yii.  or  Philo- 
sophical Dialogues,  which  record  his  conversa- 
tions, while  the  Tn  Hsiirh,  or  Great  Learning,  and 
the  Chung  Yung,  or  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  are 
important  source-  for  the  study  of  his  system 
of  philosophy. 

As  illustrations  of  the  maxims  of  Confucius, 
the  following  characteristic  ones  may  be  cited: 
learning  without  thought  is  labor  lost :  thought 
without  learning  is  death  of  the  mind.  Riches 
and  honor  are  what  men  desire;  vet.  except  in 
accordance  with  right,  they  should  not  l>e  en- 
joyed: poverty  ami  degradation  are  what  men 
dread:  yet,  except  in  accordance  with  right,  they 
should  not  he  avoided.  What  the  superior  man 
seeks  is  in  himself:  what  the  smnll  man  seeks  is 
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in  others.  The  foundation  of  all  good  is  the 
virtuo  of  individual  men.  Confucius  also  enun- 
ciated the  Golden  Rule,  although  in  negative 
term*.  as  follows:  "What  ye  would  not  that 
others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  not  unto  them." 
Despite  the  negative  form  of  this  maxim,  it  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  closely  parallel  to 
the  Golden  Rule  as  given  by  Christ. 

Consult:  I'lath,  Confucius  und  miner  Schuler 
Leltcn  und  l.i  firm  (Munich,  1807-74);  von  der 
(Jabclentz,  Confucius  und  seine  I. eh  re  (Leipzig, 
1888)  ;  Hang,  Confucius  der  Weise  Chinas  (Ber- 
lin, 1880)  ;  Dvorak.  Chinos  Itcligionen.  Hand  i.. 
Confucius  und  seine  Leltre  (Minister.  1895)  : 
Eegge,  Life  und  1  cachings  of  Confucius  I  London, 
1887);  Douglass,  Confucianism  and  Taoism 
I.'h.iImi,  1879).  Pot  the  original  sources. 
I ^"gge'a  translations  of  the  Lun  Yti,  Ta  H stick,  ami 
Chung  Yung  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Chinese 
Classics  (Hong  Kong  and  London,  1801)  should 
I*  consulted  as  of  the  first  importance.  The 
mine  scholar's  translations  of  the  Tests  of  Con- 
fucianism (comprising  the  Shu  Ching.  Hsiao 
Ching,  I  China,  IA  Ching,  and  portions  of  the 
Shih  Ching),  vols.  Hi.,  xvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.  of  the 
Sacred  Rooks  of  the  East  (Oxford.  1870-8.ll.  are 
also  of  value. 

CONFUSION  I  Lot.  confusio,  a  mixing  to- 
gether, from  confundere,  to  mingle  or  mix  to 
ycther,  from  COM*,  together  +  fundcre,  to  jujur, 
|M>ur  out)  OK  tJooDH.  The  intermingling  of  the 
good*  of  two  or  more  several  owners  so  as  to 
lie  indistinguishable.  This  may  occur  volun- 
tarily, or  by  agreement  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned— as  in  the  common  case  of  the  deposit 
of  grain  in  a  common  storage  elevator;  or  ac- 
cidentally, as  when,  in  case  of  tire  or  shipwreck 
or  innocent  mistake,  _good*  are  inextricably 
mingled  together:  or  the  confusion  may  be 
maliciou*  and  willful,  as  when  one  person  takes 
yold  lielnnging  to  another  and  throws  it  into 
the  melting  pot  with  his  own.  In  the  fir^t 
two  cases  the  law  ndju-ts  the  rights  of  the 
parties  by  making  them  tenant*  in  common  of 
the  mixture,  in  the  proportion  of  their  re- 
speetive  contribution*  thereto,  and,  where  the 
portions  confused  are  of  unequal  value,  in  the 
proportion  of  their  re*pcctive  values.  In  the 
ease  of  a  willful  ronfuaion,  however,  the  common 
law  originally  adopted  the  stringent  rule  of  giv- 
ing the  entire  mas*  to  the  innocent  party,  and 
this  principle  would  still  l>e  applied  in  some  com- 
mon-law  jurisdiction*.  The  present  tendency, 
however,  in  England  a*  well  a*  in  the  I'nitcd 
State*,  i*  to  adopt  the  milder  rule  of  the  Roman 
or  civil  law,  either  making  tin-  parties  tenant* 
in  common  of  the  mixture,  a*  in  the  other  ca*c* 
referred  to.  or  permitting  the  Innocent  party  to 
recover  the  value  of  his  share  at  the  time  of  the 
confusion.  Compare  Accession.  Consult  Schou- 
ler.  Treatise  on  the  hue  of  Personal  Property 

(  Boat on,  lsnfi) . 

CONGAREE  tUn'gft  re')  RIVER.  A  river 
of  South  Carolina,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Broad  and  the  Saluda  river*,  mar  Columbia, 
(Map:  South  Carolina.  DS).  It  (low*  southeast, 
and.  joining  the  Watcrce.  form*  the  Santee.  It 
is  00  mile*  lnm;  and  navigable  to  Crnndhy.  two 
mile*  below  Columbia.  At  this  city  it  furnishes 
considerable  water-power. 

CONGE  D'ELIRE,  koN'zhA'  dA'l.V  fVorman- 
French.  Fr.,  permission  to  elect).    The  name 


given  in  England  to  the  King's  warrant  or  per 
mission  to  a  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathedral  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  u  bishop  to  a  vacant 
see.  Since  the  passing  of  the  statute  2~>  Hen. 
X" 111.  c.  20,  with  the  exception  of  short  period* 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  the 
conge  d'elire  has  always  been  accompanied  by 
a  letter  missive  from  the  King,  mentioning  the 
Iktsoii  to  Ik-  elected  by  name,  so  that  in  reality 
it  is  an  appointment  by  the  Crown.  If  the  dean 
and  chapter  delay  the  election  beyond  twelve 
days,  the  appointment  is  effected  by  letter 
patent  from  the  Crown;  if  they  elect  another 
than  the  person  named,  they  incur  the  penalties 
of  a  prwmunire,  i.e.  loss  of  civil  rights,  for 
fciture  of  their  goods,  and  imprisonment  during 
the  royal  pleasure.  The  same  penalties  are  im- 
posed upon  any  bishop  or  archbishop  who  neg- 
lects to  assist  in  the  consecration  and  inve*t 
ment  of  a  bishop  so  elected,  within  twenty  days 
after  the  royal  announcement  of  his  election. 
Consult  Stephen,  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  <  l,on- 
don.  1880). 

CONGENITAL  DISEASE  (Lat.  congen 
itus,  born  with,  from  com-,  together  +  */•'.'/«  ere, 
to  beget ) .  A  term  u*ed  to  denote  any  disease 
with  which  an  infant  enters  the  world.  Con- 
genital diseases  may  lie  acquired  from  the 
mother  during  pregnancy  or  during  the  act  of 
delivery.  In  the  former  class  belong  syphilis, 
and,  according  to  some  authorities,  smallpox. 
The  latter  class  is  to  be  separated  into  two  sub- 
divisions: (1)  diseases  obtained  by  infection 
from  the  parturient  canal  of  the  mother,  as 
syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  septic  |>eritonitis.  purulent 
ophthalmia,  and  pyu-mia;  (2)  conditions  due  to 
accidents  occurring  during  delivery  of  the  in 
fant.  such  as  asphyxia,  atelectasis  ( unexpanded 
lung*),  and  cephalhematoma  (tumor  of  the 
scalp  containing  bloody  fluid).  Infants  may  also 
develop  an  acute  fatty  degeneration  as  well  as 
tumors  of  various  kinds  liefore  birth. 

CONGER,  kon'ger  ( ]j\t.,  from  Gk.  yiryypot, 
gongros.  conger),  or  Congkb  Eel.  A  marine 
iid  U.eptocephalus  conger)  of  the  family  Lento- 
eephnlidie.  having  the  form  of  the  typical  eels, 
but  no  scales.  The  head  is  pointed  and  the 
mouth  deeply  cleft.  The  teeth  in  the  outer  series 
of  either  jaw  are  placed  closely  together  so  as  to 
form  a  cutting  edge.  The  dorsal  fin  commences 
much  nearer  the  head  than  in  the  freshwater 
eel  ami  is  continent  with  the  anal  around  the 
tail.  The  conger  grows  to  a  length  of  8  feet 
and  a  weight  of  '_'.>  or  .10  pounds,  and  is  almo-t 
cosmopolitan.  "Congers  feed  chiefly  by  night  and 
prey  upon  crustacean*,  cuttle*,  anil  various  kind* 
of  Rah.  .  .  .  Their  favorite  re*orts  are  either 
hollows  or  crevice*  in  the  rock*  or  sandy  bot- 
toms, in  which  they  can  bury  themselves:  and 
in  *ueh  situations  they  are  sometimes  left  by  the 
ebbing  tide.  The  flesh  of  these  eels  is  of  a  highly 
gelatinous  nature,  and  is  said  to  lie  largely  em- 
ployed in  soups."  American  fishermen  usually 
cali  them  *ea  eel*.  Several  Oriental  s|»ecie* 
are  known;  and  the  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  other  similar  fishes,  as  those  of  the  genus 
Synaphobranehu*.  The  conger  passes  through  a 
nletamornho*is,  "the  VOttttg  being  loosely  organ 
ized.  transparent,  and  band-shaped,  with  a  very 
small  head.  The  hodv  grow*  smaller  with  a<je 
owincr  to  the  compact  ine  of  the  tissues."  This 
larval  form  was  mi*takenly  described  as  a  differ 
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ent  genus,  Leptocephalua.  This  name,  being  the 
•Idcr,  has  displaced  the  long-used  generic  term, 
I'ottyer.  See  EkX;  and  Plate  of  Ki.i.s,  GOKOBM) 
and  Mokays. 

CONGER,  Edwin  Hi  ki>  ( 1343— ).  An  Ameri- 
can politician  and  diplomat,  born  in  Knox 
County,  111.  He  graduated  in  1802  at  Lombard 
University  (Galesburg,  111.),  and  at  the  Albany 
Law  School  in  1800,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois.  He  served  in  the 
Federal  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  was  brevet- 
ted  major,  a'nd  iu  1808  set  up  as  a  stockman 
and  banker  in  Iowa.  From  1885  to  1891  he  was 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  FCnvoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Brazil.  In  1898 
he  was  transferred  to  the  embassy  in  China,  a 
post  of  obviously  greater  importance.  He  was 
the  only  representative  of  a  foreign  power  who, 
during  the  siege  of  Peking  from  June  28  to 
August  14,  1900,  was  able  to  send  a  communica- 
tion to  his  Government.  Subsequent  to  the  siege, 
be  was  prominent  in  the  peace  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Chinese  commissioners  and  the  foreign 
envoys. 

CONGESTION  (Lat.  congentio,  accumula- 
tion, from  congcrcre,  to  carry  together,  from 
com-,  together  -f  gvrere,  to  carry) .  An  abnormal 
increase  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  due  to  increased 
pressure  in  the  arteries  or  obstruction  to  the 
emptying  of  the  veins.  Emotion  or  exercise,  by 
causing  the  heart  to  beat  more  rapidly;  alcohol, 
or  other  drugs,  by  expanding  the  arteries  as  well 
as  stimulating  the  heart;  local  irritation  by  cold, 
a  blow,  or  a  bum,  may  cause  congestion  of  the 
active  variety,  with  the  production  of  a  rosy 
color.  A  tight  garter,  a  stooping  |>osture,  or  the 
•welling  of  a  finger  from  injury  may  cause 
passive  congestion  by  obstructing  the  veins,  in 
which  caso  the  color  of  the  congested  part  is 
bluish  or  purple.  In  certain  diseases  in  which 
the  blood  deteriorates,  such  as  smallpox,  typhoid 
fever,  and  septic  conditions,  the  blood  gravitates 
to  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  and 
'hypostatic  congestion'  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
skin  results  mcchanicnlly.  Congestion  occurs 
during  many  diseases. 

CONGLETON,  kon'g'l-ton.  A  market-town 
of  Cheshire.  England,  on  the  Dane,  about  20 
miles  south  of  Manchester  (Map:  England,  D  3). 
Its  chief  industries  consist  of  manufactures  of 
silks  and  towels.  Population,  in  1891.  10.744; 
in  1901,  10,700.  Congleton  np|>ears  in  Domesday, 
and  received  a  charter  from  Henry  dc  I^u-ey  iu 
the  thirteenth  century. 

CONGLETON,  Hknhy  Brookb  Pahnkix.  See 
Faknki.i.,  Hknhy  Hrooke. 

CONGLOMERATE  (from  I-at.  conglnincra- 
tm,  p.  p.  of  ctmatomcrarc,  to  roll  together,  from 
corn-,  together  -f  filnmvrnrr,  to  roll  into  a  ball, 
from  glomus,  ball).  A  sedimentary  rock  (com- 
monly called  'puddingstone')  composed  of  peb- 
bles cemented  together  by  finer  grained  rock 
material.  Conglomerates  form  along  shores, 
and  the  pebbly  benches  which  are  now  forming 
will,  when  consolidated,  produce  conglomerates. 
Since  conglomerates  can  form  only  in  shallow 
water  (where  the  force  of  the  waves  is  sufficient 
to  move  pebbles),  their  occurrence  within  the 
atratn  of  the  enrth's  crust  indicates  an  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea  upon  the  land.  Such  an  en- 
croachment occurs  during  and  after  a  subsidence 


of  the  land  beneath  the  sea,  when  deposits  of 
sediment  are  laid  down.  Conglomerates,  there- 
tore,  generally  lie  at  the  base  of  geological  for- 
mations and  serve  to  separate  these  formations 
from  one  another.  Their  occurrence  also  indi- 
cates a  lost  page  of  the  record  which  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  have  furnished  of  the  earth  s 
history. 

CONGO,  k6n'gfi,  or  KONGO  (from  the  Afri- 
can tribe  of  Mosicongu) .  The  largest,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  Nile,  the  longest  river  of  Africa,  ami 
in  length,  volume,  ami  drainage  area,  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  earth.  It  drains  most  of  Cen 
tral  Africa  west  of  longitude  32°  E.,  from  latitude 
8°  N.  to  12°  S.  It  has  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tain region  iu  latitude  9a  S,  and  longitude  32" 
E.,  at  a  point  u  little  southeast  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika (Map:  Africa,  F  5).  The  headstream 
is  the  Zambesi  River,  which  (lows  southwest  and 
enters  Lake  Bangweolo  (altitude,  about  3800 
feet).  The  outlet  of  this  lake,  known  as  the 
Luapula  River,  flows  southwestward,  then  north- 
ward, and  enters  Lake  Moero  (altitude  2900 
feet).  The  outlet  of  this  latter  lake,  still  called 
the  Luapula,  flows  northwestward  and.  in  lati- 
tude 7°  But  longitude  27°  E.,  joins  the  Lualaba 
River,  which  ilows  north  from  its  source  in 
Katanga,  in  latitude  12°  S.,  longitude  20°  E„  to 
form  the  Congo  by  its  j  unit  ion  with  the  Lu  i- 
pula.  About  00  miles  north  of  the  confluence  of 
tne  Luapula  and  the  Lualaba  the  Congo  is  joined 
by  the  Lukugu,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
(altitude,  2700  feet).  Below  this  point  several 
minor  tributary  streams  are  received  by  the 
Congo,  mainly  from  the  eastern  side,  until,  at 
the  equator,  in  longitude  24°  30'  E..  at  a  point 
about  80  miles  below  Stanley  Falls,  the  Congo  is 
joined  by  the  1-omnini,  which  has  a  parallel 
course  on  the  west.  Eastward  of  this  point  the 
Congo  begins  its  great  bend  toward  the  west. 
About  00  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  Lo- 
mami,  the  Aruwimi  enters  the  Congo  from  the 
east,  and  still  farther  down  stream  there  join 
at  intervals  from  the  north  the  rivers  Itimbiri. 
Mongala,  LTbangi  (which  drains  the  borders  of 
Sudan,  and  is  a  very  powerful  stream),  Satiga, 
Likuala,  and  Mossaka,  besides  smaller  streams; 
nnd  from  the  south  the  Lulongo,  Ruki.  and  Kas- 
Rai.  Below  these,  throughout  the  lower  500  miles 
of  the  river's  course,  only  small  tributaries  are 
received.  About  300  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
tne  Congo  is  Stanley  Pool,  an  enlargement  of  the 
river.  The  mouth  is  in  latitude  0"  S.,  longitude 
12°  E.  The  basin  of  the  Congo  consists  of  pin 
teaus  ranging  in  altitude  from  1000  to  3000  feet. 
It  is  in  the  descent  from  the  plateau  near  the 
west  coast  that  the  Impedimenta  to  navigation 
occur.  The  basin  is  densely  forested  with  a 
great  variety  of  broad  leaved  trees,  and  an  al- 
most impenetrable  undergrowth.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  ocean  steamers  from  its  mouth  to 
a  point  about  110  miles  up  stream,  where  navi- 
gation is  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids;  and 
also  by  steaml>oats  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stan 
ley  Falls,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  1000  miles 
farther.  The  length  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Congo  system  is  estimated  at  about  9000 
miles.  Over  100  steamers  were  engaged  in  traffic 
on  the  Upper  Congo  waters  at  the  end  of  the  nine 
teenth  century.  The  completion  of  the  Matadi 
Railroad  has  placed  the  middle  course  of  the 
river  in  communication  with  its  estuary.  The 
Congo  has  a  length  of  nbout  2500  miles,  and 
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drains  an  area  of  more  than  1,400.000  square 
miles. 

CONGO  FREE  STATE.  An  independent 
State  under  the  sovereignly  of  King  l>eopold  II. 
ot  Belgium,  situated  approximately  between 
longitudes  12°  and  30°  K.  and  lietween  latitude's 
14°  8.  and  0°  N.  (Map:  Africa,  (Jo).  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  French  Congo  and  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the  east  by  Itritish  East 
Africa,  German  Knst  Africa,  and*  Northern  Rho- 
desia, on  the  south  by  Northern  Hhodesia  and 
Portuguese  West  Africa,  and  ou  the  west  by  Por- 
tuguese West  Africa,  the  Atlantic,  and  French 
Congo.  The  boundaries  of  the  State,  with  the 
Congo  and  I'hangi  rivers  on  the  west,  and  Lakes 
Tanganyika,  Moero,  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  and 
Albert  Nyanza  on  the  east,  arc  all  well  «le»ined, 
and  the  area  is  estimated  at  from  850.000  to  900,- 
000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  Congo  is  a  depressed  plateau- 
basin,  tilted  seaward,  which  was  seemingly  oc- 
cupied at  a  recent  date  by  the  sea.  It  is 
unbroken  by  mountains  except  in  the  western 
part  near  the  Atlantic,  but  rises  on  its  borders 
to  elevations  of  0O00  feet  and  more.  More  than 
half  of  the  area  is  covered  with  forest*,  while  the 
remainder  is  composed  of  savannas  and  arable 
land.  The  chief  river  is  the  Congo  (q.v.), 
which,  together  with  its  tributaries,  drains  the 
larger  part  of  the  country.  The  climate  is  ex- 
ceedingly hot  and  moist,  and  very  unhealthful 
for  Europeans.  The  normal  temperature  ranges 
from  W  to  00°,  and  not  infrequently  an  exceed- 
ingly hot  day  is  followed  by  a  chilly"  night.  The 
climate  in  the  interior  is  not  so  injurious  to 
Europeans  as  that  of  the  coast  region. 

The  flora  of  Congo  is  very  rich  and  varied,  the 
forests  being  full  of  ruMsT-trees,  and  other  trees 
yielding  gums  and  re-ins.  Among  the  cultivated 
plant*  are  the  coffee,  cotton,  yam.  pa  paw .  pine- 
jipple,  cassava,  corn.  rice,  peanut,  sweet  potato, 
banana,  bean,  tobacco,  sorghum,  and  Kafir  corn. 
'I  he  fauna  includes  the  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
bntrolo.  nntelope.  chimpanzee,  and  crocodile. 
Elephants  and  hipjiopotami  are  especially  numer- 
ous, and  furnish  large  quantities  of  ivory.  The 
mineral  resources  of  Congo  an-  said  to  Ik*  very 
rich.  Iron  occurs  at  many  localities,  while  cop- 
per is  confined  to  a  smaller  area,  but  is  found 
in  very  rich  deposits,  especially  between  the  Kas- 
sai  ami  the  Atlantic,  and  also  in  the  southern 
regions.  Much  of  the  surface  is  composed  of  a 
loose,  porous,  weathered  rock,  known  as  'laterite.' 
which  has  l»een  derived  from  the  underlying 
gnei-Hcs  and  sand -tones. 

Tin-  natural  agricultural  possibilities  of  the 
State  are  very  great,  but  the  unhealthful  cli- 
mate, which  practically  forbids  white  immigra- 
tion, largely  prevents  systematic  agricultural 
development.  The  agricultural  land  is  divided 
among  the  natives,  the  Europeans,  and  the 
State,  the  last  partly  renting  its  land  and 
partly  cultivating  it  through  agents.  So  far 
the  chief  products  are  rublier,  palm-nuts,  and 
palm  oil,  but  cotTcc.  cacao,  tobacco,  com.  bana- 
nas, and  beans  are  also  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent,  ami  recent  experiments  have  proved  that 
many  of  the  European  grains  and  vegetables  can 
he  raised  successfully.  There  are  no  statistics 
Concerning  the  live  stock.  Coffee  and  tobacco 
grow  wild. 

The  transportation  facilities  of  the  State  are 
mainly  provided  by  the  Congo  and  its  several 
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navigable  tributaries.  The  Congo  is  interrupted 
in  its  lower  part,  from  Matadi  to  l,eopoldville,  a 
distance  of  al»out  200  miles,  by  a  series  of  rapids 
— a  great  obstacle  to  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  interior  of  the  c-ountry  and  the  At 
lantic.  To  obviate  this  ditliculty,  a  railway  line 
about  200  miles  in  length  was'  constructed  be- 
tween Matadi  and  Leopoldville  (Stanley  Pool), 
and  opened  for  traffic  in  1898.  Above  the  rapids 
the  river  is  navigable  for  1000  miles  to  Stanley 
Falls.  A  Itelgian  company  has  obtained  a  con- 
cession for  the  construc  tion  of  about  000  mile  s  of 
railway  to  connect  the  Congo  at  Stanleyville  and 
Nyangwe  with  the  lakes  of  Albert  Nyanza  and 
Tanganyika.  The  (Government  runs  thirty-live 
steamers  on  the  upper  and  lower  Congo.  *  The 
total  number  of  miles  of  waterway  by  river  and 
lake  in  the  Free  State  is  estimated  at  !>500. 
There  is  steam  communication  regularly  each 
fortnight  with  Antwerp,  and  also  frequent  com- 
munication with  other  European  port-.  The 
construction  of  telegraph  lines  was  begun  in 
1802,  and  by  the  end  of  1000  there  were  about 
800  miles. 

There  are  as  yet  no  European  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  Free  State.  In  some  districts  the 
natives  work  in  wood,  ivory,  and  metals  with 
no  small  skill. 

The  commerce  has  grown  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  The  general  export  trade,  which 
amounted  to  only  $3,000,000  in  1800.  rose  to 
nearly  $10,000,000  in  ISKX),  while  the  im|K>rts  in 
creased  during  the  same  period  from  1 1  suit  $3.- 
100,000  to  over  $0,100,000.  Of  these  exports  for 
1000.  about  90  per  cent,  were  special,  a»  were 
also  80  per  cent,  of  the  imports  for  the  same 
year.  Of  the  total  special  commerce,  alsjut  83 
per  cent,  is  with  Belgium ;  the  remainder  is  with 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Angola. 
Nearly  90  jkt  cent,  of  the  special  exjwrts  con 
sist  of  rubber,  the  remainder  !>eing  made  up  of 
ivory,  palm-nuts,  palm  oil,  timlier.  coffee,  and 
tobacco.  The  chief  special  ini|>orts  are  tissues 
and  clothing,  food  substance*,  beverages,  ma 
chinery.  ami  other  metal  manufactures.  There 
is  an  import  duty  of  10  \ht  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
arms,  ammunition,  and  salt,  and  of  (t  per  cent, 
on  all  other  articles,  with  the  exception  of 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements  which 
were  admitted  duty  free  from  1892  to  1S90.  and 
since  then  have  been  liable  to  a  duty  of  3  per 
cent.  There  is  an  export  duty  on  rubber  and 
several  other  articles.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with 
Belgium,  Greaf  Britain,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
The  principal  ports  are  Boma  and  Banana, 
which  have  an  annual  shipping  of  over  900.000 
tons,  over  one  half  being  Belgian.  The  coa-ting 
trade  is  small. 

The  central  (Government  of  the  State  is  located 
at  Brussels,  and  is  constituted  by  the  King  of 
Belgium  and  a  Secretary  of  State,  the  latter 
being  at  the  head  of  the  departments  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Finance,  and  the  Interior.  The  King's 
power  is  not  limited  by  a  constitution,  but  is 
somewhat  circumscribed  by  the  General  Act  of 
Berlin  of  18Sf»  relative  to  the  organization  of 
tne  Congo  Free  State.  The  direct  administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  C.overnor-Oeneral  at  Boma. 
assisted  by  a  Vice  < Jovernor-fleneral.  According 
to  the  agreement  of  isno.  between  Belgium  and 

the  Congo  Free  State,  the  former  obtained  the 
right  of  annexing  the  latter  after  a  ]>eriod  of 
ten  years.    In  1901  the  question  of  annexation 
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came  up  before  Parliament,  and  it  was  decided 
to  continue  the  present  form  of  government,  re- 
serving the  right  of  annexation  to  the  King 
alone.  The  departments  of  the  local  government 
are:  Justice,  defense,  public  force,  linanee,  agri 
culture  and  industry,  transport,  marine,  und 
public  works,  and  superintendence  of  State  lands. 
For  administrative  purposes,  the  State  is  di- 
vided into  fourteen  districts,  administered  by 
coinmissurics.  Civil  law  is  in  force  wherever  the 
State's  authority  reaches.  Courts  of  First  In- 
stance have  been  established,  and  there  is  a 
Court  of  Apj»eal  at  noma,  with  a  right  of  fur- 
ther appeal  in  more  important  cases  to  a  su- 
perior council  at  Brussels.  There  is  also  a  com- 
mission to  protect  the  natives  from  ill  treatment. 
The  army,  consisting  of  natives  under  Euporcan 
officers  and  sergeants,  numbers  nearly  13.000 
men.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  import  and 
export  duties.  State  domains.  Government  trans- 
portation lines,  and  portfolio  taxes.  The  budget 
balances  at  present  at  about  SO.OOO.OOO,  the  ex- 
penditure slightly  exceeding  the  revenue.  The 
principal  expenditures  ore  for  administration, 
the  public  domnins,  and  the  marine  and  transport 
service.  The  legal  money  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Belgium.  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  State 
amounts  to  over  $82,000,000.  including  the  25,- 
000,000  francs  advanced  by  Belgium  in  1890,  and 
the  loan  of  50.000.000  francs  at  4  per  cent.,  is- 
sued in  1001  for  the  construction  of  railways  and 
other  public  works.  The  Belgian  act  of  1901 
relinquished  the  repayment  by  the  Free  State 
of  Belgium's  advances  and  the  interest  thereon, 
nnd  these  obligations  are  to  revive  only  in  case 
Belgium  decides  not  to  annex  the  country. 

The  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  fourteen  million  to  twice  that  figure.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Bantu  race.  The 
Azand«'-s.  a  superior  native  people,  are  found  in 
the  northeastern  part,  and  there  are  many  bands 
of  pygmies  along  the  Congo.    In  1001  the  Euro 
pean  population  was  2204.  about  half  of  whom 
were  Belgians.    Among  the  numerous  'stations' 
in  the  Free  State  are:   Boma.  the  capital,  situ- 
ated on   the  Congo,  about   50  miles  from  its 
mouth,  nnd  the  centre  of  a  large  trade:  the 
port  of  Banana,  with  an  excellent  harbor;  Mr- 
ladi.  a  promising  railway  point  at  the  foot  of 
the  Congo  Rapids;   Ndolo.  an  important,  river 
port ;  l^copnldvillc,  apparently  destined  to  become 
the  capital  <»f  the  State;  Stanley  Bool.  Kquator- 
ville,  Basoko.  and  Stanley  Falls.    The  religion 
of  the  natives  is  generally  of  a  very  low  order, 
consisting  largely  of  n  repulsive  fetishism,  in- 
cluding cannibalism  in  many  districts.  Mission- 
ary work,  though  without  financial  support  from 
the  State,  is  being  actively  and  successfully  car- 
ried on  at  70  missions.    The  instruction  is  edu- 
cational as  well  as  religious.    The  State,  mainly 
for  military  purposes,  hns  provided  three  agri- 
cultural and  technical  colonies  capable  of  receiv- 
ing 1500  boys. 

Ettinol<k;y.  The  natives  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  are  Negroid  in  race,  largely  mixed  with 
llamite*  of  Caucasic  blood.  The  Negroid  ele- 
ment, far  from  homogeneous  in  physical  charac- 
teristics, presents  a  great  variety  of  types,  due 
to  intermixture  with  the  true  negroes  as  well  as 
the  pygmies  north  of  them.  The  natives  are 
handsomer  than  the  negro,  shorter  in  stature, 
less  dolichocephalic  and  prognathic,  the  nose  is 
more  prominent  and  narrower,  and  the  forehead 


less  convex.  Steel-gray  eyes  prevail  in  some 
tribes,  in  speech  there  exists  over  the  Congo 
Basin  the  most  astonishing  unity.  With  the 
exception  of  the  northern  border,  where  true 
negro  dialects  have  intruded,  the  languages 
all  belong  to  the  Bantunn  family  (from  aba, 
or  la,  plurality,  and  ntu,  person,  comes 
bantu,  men.  people).  They  are  agglutinative, 
and  use  the  prelix  almost  exclusively  for  molli- 
fying the  meaning  of  the  fundamental  term, 
These  languages  have  scarcely  been  studied  suffi- 
ciently for  a  minute  classification.  The  Congo- 
ese,  both  men  nnd  women,  are  clever  in  handi- 
craft. They  are  not  mechanical,  however,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  one  of  them  ever  invented 
a  machine.  Evidences  of  a  Stone  Age  among 
them  are  meagre.  Nature  having  furnished  iron 
ore  easily  worked  in  open  fires,  the  Iron  Age  has 
had  a  long  history  among  them.  The  women 
are  excellent  weavers;  the  men  are  excessively 
fond  of  ornament.  Their  art  sense  is  most 
primitive.  Their  knowledge  of  nature  is  confined 
to  practical  acquaintance  with  things  of  use. 

In  social  organization  and  customs  the  tribes 
of  the  Congo  present  the  greatest  varieties.  In 
some  of  them  the  tribal  lsjnd  seems  loose,  and 
cannibalism  prevails  to  a  dreadful  extent.  On 
the  larger  rivers  nnd  under  more  favorable 
skies,  where  there  is  an  infusion  of  Hamitic 
blood  and  the  benefit  of  Hamitic  tuition,  large 
empires  have  atisen.  the  form  of  whose  govern- 
ment is  purely  despotic.  I'nder  such  organiza- 
tion, polygamy  and  slavery  are  the  legitimate 
types  of  family  life.  To  the  Bantu  mind,  the 
spirit  world  lies  very  near  the  material  world. 
In  faith  he  is  an  animist  of  the  lowest  type — i.e. 
a  heeastotheist;  everything  is  vital,  a  vague 
somebody.  Moreover,  there  are  more  spirits  than 
bodies,  and  they  wander  nliout  night  and  day. 
lienevolent  and  malevolent.  In  cult  there  is  no 
definite  organization  for  social  worship,  except 
where  the  Caucasian  race  has  taught  it.  Reli- 
gion is  personal,  its  minister  is  the  sorcerer  or 
wizard,  who  knows  how  to  call  forth  this  spirit 
and  that,  to  appease  the  powers  that  do  harm 
even  with  human  sacrifices,  and  to  compel  the 
services  of  the  benevolent  ones.  See  Colored 
Plate  of  African  Racks. 

History.  The  Congo  Free  State  was  estab- 
lished as  a  neutral  independent  sovereignty  in 
1884.  In  1870  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium 
had  orgnnized.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  lead- 
ing African  explorers  and  the  support  of  several 
Kuropean  governments,  the  International  African 
Association  (q.v.),  for  the  promotion  of  African 
exploration  and  colonization.  In  the  following 
year  Henry  M.  Stanley  called  attention  to  the 
Congo  country,  and  was  sent  there  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  expense  being  defrayed  by  Leopold. 
By  treaties  with  native  chiefs,  rights  were 
acquired  to  a  great  area  along  the  Congo,  nnd 
posts  were  established.  After  1879  the  work 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Comite  d'Ktudes 
du  Haut  CoftgO,  which  develoys>il  into  the  Inter 
national  Association  of  the  Congo.  This  orpini- 
zation  sought  to  combine  the  numerous  small 
territories  acquired  into  one  sovereign  State,  nnd 
asked  for  recognition  from  the  civilized  govern- 
ments. On  April  22.  1884,  the  Tinted  States 
Government,  having  decided  that  the  cessions 
by  the  native  chiefs  were  lawful,  recognized  the 
International  Association  of  the  Congo  ns  a 
sovereign  independent  State,  under  the  title  of 
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the  Congo  Free  State,  and  this  example  waa 
followed  by  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany, 
England,  llaly,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal.  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  and  Sweden.  The  international  con- 
ference on  African  airnirs  which  met  at  Berlin, 
1884-85,  determined  the  status  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  which  occupies  a  peculiar  position  among 
Slates  because  of  the  conditions  surrounding  it 
and  the  auspices  under  which  it  was  founded. 
Jly  the  act  of  the  Conference,  signed  February 
20,  1885,  the  Congo  Free  State  was  declared 
neutral  nnd  open  to  the  trade  of  all  nations,  the 
Powers  reserving  for  twenty  years  the  right  to 
decide  as  to  the  taxation  of  imports:  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Congo  and  its  affluents  was  to  be 
free,  under  the  supervision  of  an  international 
commission;  religious  freedom  and  equality  of 
treatment  of  all  settlers  were  guaranteed;  and 
Avar  was  declared  upon  the  slave  trade.  The 
Cnited  States  iff  rained  from  ratifying  this  act, 
«n  the  ground  that  it  would  thereby  be  com- 
mitted, contrary  to  its  policy,  to  certain  inter- 
national engagements.  The  new  State  was  placed 
under  the  personal  sovereignty  of  l>eopold  11., 
who,  by  will,  four  years  later,  bequeathed  it  to 
Belgium.  Soon,  however,  other  interests  had 
In-en  acquired  in  Africa  by  the  Powers,  and  they 
correspondingly  lost  interest  in  the  Congo  enter- 
prise, which  lwcame  less  international  and  more 
Belgian.  On  duly  31.  1800,  the  territories  of 
the  Congo  Free  State  were  declared  inalienable, 
a  convention  lietwecn  Belgium  and  the  Congo 
Free  State  having  already  reserved  to  Belgium 
the  right  to  annex  the  Congo  State  after  ten 
years. 

In  accordance  with  the  tariff  reservation  in 
the  act  of  188">,  the  international  conference  at 
Brussels  in  18!)0  authorized  the  Congo  Free 
State  to  levy  duties  on  certain  imports,  in  order 
to  provide  the  needed  revenue.  By  the  Treaty 
of  18t»l  the  I'nited  States  established  relations 
with  the  Congo  Free  State,  providing  for  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  n  consular  system,  nnd 
for  the  arbitration  of  any  dispute  under  the 
treaty.  Several  separate  treaties  with  the  Euro- 
pean States  having  colonial  possessions  in  Africa 
adjoining  the  Congo  Free  State  have  defined  its 
IwHindarics.  The  Ifc'lgiaii  Chambers  have  libcrnlly 
supported  the  King  in  the  development  of  the 
Congo,  nnd  the  ultimate  transfer  of  the  sove 
reignty  to  Belgium  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Kuropean  Powers  because  Belgium,  like  the 
Congo  Free  State  itself,  is  under  an  international 
guarantee  of  neutrality.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  work 
done  by  Belgium  on  the  Congo.  The  slave  trade 
has  been  restricted,  if  not  wholly  suppressed, 
but  the  officials  have  not  la-en  wholly  successful 
in  dealing  with  savage  tribes  in  the  interior, 
and  it  is  doubt  ful  to  what  extent  the  authority 
of  the  Government  may  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished. Critics  assert  that  Leopold  has  regarded 
the  Con»o  State  more  as  n  commercial  enterprise 
to  be  exploited  for  profit  than  as  a  country  to 
be  redeemed  for  civilization,  and  that  his  capital 
has  lieen  insufficient  for  the  expenses  of  so  vast 
an  undertaking.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  true. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  intertribal  wars  and  cannibalism,  as  well 
as  abuses  arising  from  the  liquor  traffic,  have 
been  largely  reduced  in  the  territories  subject 
to  Leopold. 
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CONGO  PEA.    Sec  Pigeon  Pea. 

CONGO  SNAKE.  A  small,  eel  like  umphib 
ian  (Amphiuma  means)  with  very  small  two-toed 
legs,  and  eyes  covered  with  skin.  It  is  found 
in  the  riee-flelds  of  the  Southern  States,  where 
it  is  much  feared  by  the  common  folk.  It  it> 
wholly  harmless,  and  burrows  in  mud  in  search 
of  fishes,  snails,  and  iriseet-lnrvu\  It  lays  under 
logs,  etc.,  a  mass  of  eggs,  which  have  a  firm, 
transparent  skin,  and  are  connected  by  cords 
into  a  string;  these  seem  to  be  guarded  and  kept 
moist  by  the  mother.  {Bulletin  United  Mate* 
Motional  Museum,  No.  31,  p.  220.)  The  Am 
phiuma  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  sala 
mander  possessing  a  voice;  when  angry  or  ex 
cited  it  gives  a  clear  whistle.    See  Amimuuma. 

CONGREGATION  (Lat.  congregatio,  from 
congregare,  to  flock  together,  from  com-,  together 
+  gregnre,  to  flock,  from  grex,  herd).  An  as- 
sembly; generally  a  religious  assembly;  in  its 
most  ordinary  se'nse,  an  assembly  of  Christians 
met  in  one  place  for  worship.  (See  Church.) 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  often  desig- 
nates a  sort  of  board  of  cardinals,  prelates,  and 
divines,  to  which  is  intrusted  the  management 
of  some  important  branch  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  For  example,  the  Congregation  of  tht 
Index  examines  hooks  and  decides  on  their  fit 
ness  for  general  perusal.  (See  INDEX.)  The 
Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide  consults  as  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
throughout  the  world.  (See  Propaganda.  >  The 
Congregation  of  Relies  inquires  into  the  genuine 
ness  of  supposed  relics.  The  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Office  takes  cognizance  of  heresies,  etc. 
(See  Inquisition.)  The  Congregation  of  Rites 
regulates  the  festivals  and  offices  of  new  saints. 

CONGREGATIONALISM.    A  term  used  in 
two  significations  at  present.  It  designates  n  pe 
culiar  system  of  church  organization  and  govern- 
ment, and  as  such  is  rightly  claimed  by  a  great 
family*  of  religious  bodies,  of  which  that  popu 
Inrly  called  •Congregational'  is  only  one.  In 
this  usage,  the  word  appropriately  describes  the 
polity  of  the  Baptists,  the  River  and  the  Plytn 
outh  Brethren,  the  Christians,  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  the  Unitarians,  and  the  Hebrew  syna 
gogues.     It  properly  describes  the  organization 
of  considerable  groups  of  Adventists,  American 
Lutherans,   and   less   numerous   religious  com 
munions,  as  well  as  of  those  churches  specifically 
called   by  the  Congregational   name.     But  the 
term  'Congregational'  is  employed  no  less  ap- 
propriately in  a  second  signification,  to  denote 
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a  particular  group  of  churches  in  Great  Britain, 
the  United  State*.  Canada,  and  Australia,  which 
»re  'Congregational'  in  their  government  and 
'Evangelical'  in  their  type  of  Protestant  doc- 
Irine.  and  stand  in  recognized  relations  of  de- 
nominational fellowship  one  with  anr  ther  within 
the  hounds  of  the  respective  co  intries  of  their 
l<  rat  ion.  and  to  some  extent  in  internat  ional 
fraternal  union.  In  this  sense  it  is  proper  to 
speak  of  the  Congregational  denomination  of  the 
I  nitcd  States,  or  of  Kngland  and  Wales. 

The  Congregational  polity,  in  its  modern  his- 
tory, had  its  origin  in  the  Reformation  age,  and 
was  due  to  the  belief  that  the  Bible  contains  an 
authoritative  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  con- 
cerning church  organization,  no  less  than  a  God- 
given  revelation  of  religious  truth.  In  working 
out  the  details  of  the  Congregational  system,  its 
early  expounders  conceived  that  they  were  simply 
reproducing  the  divinely  appointed"  model  of  the 
Apostolir  churches.  Few  modern  Congregation- 
alists  hold,  however,  that  the  minuti.-e  of  church 
government  are  matters  of  revelation,  or  that 
any  one  form  of  church  organization  was  divinely 
appointed  for  all  times,  countries,  and  stages  of 
civilization:  though  Congregationalists  generally 
lielieve  that  their  polity  emliodies  the  broad 
scriptural  principles  of  fraternal  equality,  indi 
vidual  responsibility,  and  full-rounded  independ- 
ent Christian  manhood.  They  deem  it,  also,  pe- 
culiarly consonant  with  the  democratic  tenden 
cies  and  high  individual  intelligence  of  modem 
civil  society.  As  indicated  in  the  name.  Congre- 
gationalism believes  the  basic  element  in  the 
visible  organized  Church  to  be  the  local  congrega- 
tion of  Christian  disciples.  It  holds  that  con- 
gregation competent  to  designate  its  own  offi- 
cers, admit  members  to  communion,  discipline 
the  erring.  state  its  faith  in  language  of  it*  own 
choosing,  and  order  its  worship  as  seems  best 
suited  to  its  needs.  Kach  local  congregation, 
modern  Congregationalism  regards  as  a  democ- 
racy, where  affairs  of  concern  are  decided  by  the 
votes  of  the  membership,  normally  under  the 
moderatorship  of  the  pastor— if  there  be  a  pastor 
in  office.  Like  all  democratic  bodies,  however, 
a  Congregational  church  makes  large  use  of 
committee*,  which  report  result*  rather  than 
processes  for  the  consideration  of  the  body  as  a 
whole,  and  uct  as  the  executive  arms  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

Congregationalism  holds  to  the  autonomy  of 
the  local  church.  It  rejects  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  Presbyterianism.  or  the  supervision  of 
any  form  of  episcopacy,  as  an  undue  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  the  local  body.  But  Con- 
gregationalism in  America,  and  increasingly  in 
Great  Hritairi.  reject*  pure  independency.  Though 
one  church  or  body  of  Christians  has  no  judicial 
authority  over  another,  each  owe*  fraternal 
counsel  to  its  neighbors,  ami  no  act.  of  large  im- 
portance in  any  single  congregation  should  be 
done  without  seeking  the  advice  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  sister  churches.  Illustrated  in 
various  way*  in  different  countries,  mutual  re- 
sponsibility and  helpfulness  are  distinguishing 
features  of"  the  Congregational  polity. 

The  Local  Church. — The  local  church  is  held 
by  Conirregationalists  to  be  a  company  of  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  Christ,  who  have  some  intelli- 
gent acquaintance  with  Christian  truth,  and  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  saving  work  of  Christ. 
Hence  admission  to  church-membership  is  based 
Vol.  V.-10 


on  evidence  of  intelligent  determination  to  lead 
a  Christian  life.  Such  a  company  of  Christians 
is  knit  together  into  a  church  by  the  covenant 
which  they  make  with  God  and  one  with  an- 
other, to  live  as  those  who  have  God  for  their 
Father  ami  Christ  for  their  Saviour,  and  to  join 
in  the  worship,  seek  the  welfare,  and  submit  to 
the  discipline  of  the  particular  loeaj  body  of 
believers  of  which  they  are  members.  In  early 
Congregationalism,  and  in  American  practice  to 
the  present  day.  this  covenant,  which  each  local 
congregation  may  express  in  whatever  way  seems 
best  to  it.  was  written;  in  Great  Britain  written 
covenants  arc  now  rare.  In  addition  to  a  written 
covenant,  it  is  usual  for  American  Congregation- 
al churches  of  the  present  day  to  have  a  brief 
confession  of  faith,  assent  to  which  is  required 
of  would-be  members.  Such  local  confessions, 
though  not  unknown,  are  unusual  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Examination  of  candidates  for  membership 
a;;  to  their  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  beginnings  of  Congregational- 
ism; but  the  local  confession  of  faith,  though 
occasionally  exemplified  in  New  England  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  at- 
tained general  use  in  America  during  the  doc- 
trinal discussions  of  the  opening  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Kach  local  church  is  free 
to  express  its  faith  in  its  own  language,  and 
such  confession*,  like  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  church-memhership.  have  steadily  tend- 
ed toward  greater  catholicity  and  simplicity. 
While  Congregationalism  recognizes  no  creed 
statement  as  binding  on  a  local  church  save  that 
which  the  church  may  itself  adopt,  Congrega- 
tionalists have  never  hesitated,  in  their  repre- 
sentative gatherings,  to  adopt  confessions  of 
faith.  These  have  the  value  of  a  testimony 
to  the  common  faith  of  the  churches,  and  have 
never  been  regarded  as  creed-tests.  Thus,  the 
exiled  lyondon  Congregationalists  put  forth  a 
confession  in  l;»!>t5;  the  Cambridge  Synod,  rep- 
resenting the  churches  of  New  Kngland.  ap- 
proved the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  in  lo48.  Ten  years  later, 
n  meeting  representative  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  Kngland  put  forth  a  modi- 
fled  form  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
known,  from  the  place  of  their  assembly,  in  the 
Savoy,  in  London,  as  the  'Savoy  Declaration': 
and  meetings  of  the  delegates  of  the  Massachu- 
setts churches  in  H'.SO,  and  of  those-  of  Connecti- 
cut in  170S.  set  their  approval,  save  for  slight 
changes,  on  this  work  of  the  Savoy  Synod.  The 
'Congregational  I'nion  of  Kngland  and  Wales' 
put  forth  a  statement  of  'Principles  of  Reli- 
gion* in  18't.l;  the  'National  Council  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  of  the  United  States' 
adopted,  the  'Burial  Hill  (Plymouth.  Mass.] 
Declaration'  in  ISfio:  and  in  1  SS:i  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  'National  Council*  three  yearn 
before  reported  a  creed  that  has  had  wide  accept- 
a  nee  among  American  Congregationalists.  and 
has  been  adopted  as  their  statement  of  faith  by 
many  local  churches. 

Dnrtrinal  l'nsitiim. — The  doctrinal  position  of 
early  Congregationalism  was  that  of  general 
Puritan  or  Presbyterian  Calvinism.  It  was  not 
on  doctrinal  grounds  that  the  founders  of  New- 
England  left  their  homes.  They  were  wholly  one 
theologically  with  the  Puritan  Party  of  the  Eng" 
lish  Civil  War.  with  which  they  and  the  English 
Congregationalists  were  alike  associated.  His. 
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torically  considered.  American  and  English  Con- 
gregational theological  development  lias  lieen 
along  Calvin  is  tic  linen;  but.  as  in  other  Protest- 
ant bodies,  the  peculiar  problems  of  seventeenth- 
century  debate  have  ceased  to  arouse  interest. 
CalvinUtie  and  Arminian  interprctnt ions  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  a*  far  a*  there  is  present 
significance  in  cither  interpretation,  are  regarded 
as  alike  acceptable.  The  doctrinal  position  of 
modern  Congregationalism  is  that  common  Prot- 
estantism which  i*  known  as  'Evangelical.'  Its 
ministry  and  churches,  as  a  whole,  however, 
while  holding  broadly  to  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrine  characteristic  of  historic  Protestantism, 
have  been  more  disposed  in  recent  years  than 
many  Protestant  bodies  to  welcome  the  new 
interpretations  of  Christian  truth,  and  of  its 
sources,  which  current  theological  discussions  in 
Europe  and  America  have  presented. 

Offirrr*  and  Support. — Early  Congregational- 
ism, following  what  was  believed  to  In-  the  Scrip- 
ture model,  held  that  a  completely  organized 
h»cal  church  should  have  five  classes  of  officers — 
a  'pastor'  and  a  'teacher.'  both  of  whom  should 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments;  a  'ruling 
elder,'  who  should  aid  in  church  discipline; 
'deacons.'  to  care  for  the  poor  and  assist  at  the 
Lord's  Table:  and  'widows,'  to  aid  in  nursing 
among  the  sick.  But  little  of  this  elaborateness 
of  organization  survived  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  by  that  time  the  officers  of 
a  Congregational  church  had  Income  reduced 
almost  universally  to  a  pastor  and  several  dea- 
cons. The  development  of  the  nineteenth  centnrv 
added  to  these  officers  in  practically  every  church 
•  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a  Sunday-school  super- 
intendent: and,  in  churches  of  size,  a  •prudential 
committee.'  to  serve  with  the  other  officers  as 
advisory  to  the  pastor.  In  early  Congregation- 
alism, the  pastor,  teacher,  and  ruling  elder  were 
salaried  officers.  Since  the  cessation  of  teachers 
and  ruling  ciders,  the  pastor  has  Itecn  the  only 
paid  officer  of  an  ordinary  Congregational 
church.  In  the  earliest  Congregationalism 
everywhere,  and  in  English  Congregational  prac- 
tice always,  the  expenses  of  the  church  were  met 
by  some  form  of  voluntary  payment,  by  gifts, 
subscription,  or  more  often  in  modern  times  by 
the  rental  of  sittings  in  the  place  of  worship. 
Modern  American  Congregationalism  employs 
these  voluntary  methods  exclusively.  But  dur- 
ing  most  of  the  Colonial  history  of  New  Eng- 
land the  intimacy  of  relationship  between  Church 
and  State  was  such  that  Church  expenses  were 
assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  all  inhabi- 
tants not  specially  exempt,  and  such  assessments 
were  collectible  like  any  other  taxes.  This  con 
tinned  the  practice  in  Connecticut  till  1S1«.  and 
in  Massachusetts  till  1834.  When  th^re  was 
but  one  church  iu  a  township,  its  pecuniary 
affairs  were  settled  in  the  meeting  of  the  legal 
voter*  of  that  township.  Where  two  or  more 
churches  existed  in  the  township,  it  was  sub- 
divided territorially  into  districts  for  voting  ami 
tax-raising,  known  as  'srs-jctics.*  'parishes.'  or 
•precinct-..'  The  Xew  England  feeling  that  there 
should  l»e  no  taxation  without  the  consent  of 
those  taxed  led.  during  the  last  third  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  the  assumption  by  the 
legnl  voters,  bv  whom  the  minister's  salary  was 
assessed  nnd  paid,  of  a  right  to  concur  in  or  re- 
ject the  choice  of  a  minister  by  the  membership 
of  the  church,  and  established  a  dual  system  of 


entrance  to  the  local  pastorate,  the  election  ol 
the  church  requiring  the  confirmation  of  the  'so 
ciety.'     In  the  general  usage  of  New  England, 
and  to  some  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  I'nited 
States,  this  system  has  survived  the  loss  of  the 
right  of  public  taxation  for  ecclesiastical  pui 
poses,  and  prevails  at  the  present  time.  The 
ownership  of  the  buildings  used  by  the  church 
and  the  determination  and  payment  of  the  salary 
to  its  minister,  remain  under  the  control  of  a 
voluntary  local  legal  business  corporation,  ad 
mission  to  which  is  secured  by  election,  by  rent 
ing  sittings  in  the  church  edifice,  or  in  a  variety 
of  ways:  and  this  corporation,  still  known  as 
the  'society'  or  'parish,'  has  a  eoneurrcnt  author 
ity  in  the  choice  of  a  minister.     English  prac- 
tice has  known  nothing  of  this  institution:  and 
outside  of  New  England  the  temporalities  of 
the  church  have  been  largely  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  chosen  by  the  membership  of  the 
church,  or  the  church  itself  has  held  title  to  its 
property  nnd  administered  its  pecuniary  affairs. 
Even  in  New  England  the  'society'  is  falling 
into  disuse  in  many  places,  the  church  itM-lf  se 
curing  the  incorporation  |iemiitted  by  statute 
and  assuming  all  the  rights  previously  shared 
with  the  'society.' 

Worship. — Early    Congregationalism,    in  its 
sharp  reaction  from  the  imposition  of  a  written 
liturgy,  characteristic  of  the  days  of  Elizal>cth 
and  the  Stuarts,  went  to  the  extreme  of  reject 
ing  all  written  liturgy  as  unscriptural.  Modern 
Congregationalism  entertains  no  such  hostility, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  modification  of  the 
public  services  of  Congregationalism,  by  respon 
sive   reading,   united    repetition   of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  musical  aids  to  worship,  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years.     In  accordance  with  its 
fundamental  principle  of  local  autonomy.  Con 
gregationnlisni  recognizes  the  full  right  of  each 
local  church  to  order  its  worship  as  it  sees  best. 
But,  whatever  minor  modifications  have  taken 
place.  Congregational  worship  remains  essential 
ly  mm- liturgical.    It  makes  the  sermon  central, 
and  includes,  as  it  has  always  done,  the  elements 
of  preaching,  free  prayer,  the  reading  of  the 
Word  of  (Jod.  and  singing.    Till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  in  America,  and  in 
the  early  Congregational  practice  of  Great  Brit 
a  in.  only   metrical   translation   of   portions  of 
Scripture  were  deemed  appropriate  to  be  sung  in 
public  worship,  and  the  aid  of  musical  instru 
mcnta  was  rejected  till  about  the  same  period : 
but  since  then  full  freedom  in  the  use  of  hymn- 
and  musical  aids  has  prevailed. 

Fellovmkip    Bettreen    the    Ch  urekeM. — While 
each  congregation  is  autonomous.  Congregation- 
alism believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  local 
church  to  consult,  neighboring  churches  in  mat 
lers  of  importance.    This  feature  of  Congrega- 
tional practice  has  attained  a  larger  development 
in  America  than  in  England,  and  is  chiefly  mani 
tested  by  the  'advisory  councils.'  which  American 
Congregationalism  has  employed  since  the  time 
of  the  first  settlers  on  New  England  soil.  Though 
given  a  place  in  the  theoretic  exposition  of  early 
English  Congregationalism,  the  'advisory  coun- 
cil' of  America  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  mod 
ern  British  usace.     Such  ecclesiastical  acts  as 
the  formation  of  a  church,  the  settlement  or  di« 
missal  of  a   pastor,  and  the  consideration  of 
cases  of  discipline  from  which  quarrel  and  divi 
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sion  have  resulted,  are  judged  by  American  Con- 
gregationalism to  deinnrid  t he  advice  of  neigh- 
boring  churches.  At  the  request  of  a  church,  or 
of  a  partv  in  a  divided  church,  the  representa- 
tives of  neighboring  churches  meet  in  an  'advis- 
ory council'— a  temporary  body  assembled  to  con- 
hitler  the  particular  case.  Its  composition  de- 
pends solely  on  the  invitation,  and  may  be 
drawn  from  a  distance,  though  usage  regard!  R 
council  the  majority  of  the  membership  of  which 
is  not  from  the  vicinage  as  seriously  irregular. 
Its  authority  is  not  judicial,  but  its  advice  in 
seldom  disregarded.  On  completing  it*  work, 
itn  'advisory  council'  is  dissolved,  and  the  min- 
utes are  left  with  the  church  with  which  it  met. 
No  iitemlicr  of  the  council  is  taken  from  the 
church  which  calls  it.  The  council  does  not  re- 
|«>rt  lo  any  other  organization  than  the  church 
which  asks  its  advice. 

Early  Congregationalism  in  England  and 
America  recognized  the  desirability  of  gather- 
ings representing  the  communion  as  a  whole  in 
occasional  important  exigencies.  Thus,  the  min- 
i-ten. and  delegates  of  the  New  England  churches 
fathered  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  l«37.  when 
the  supported  heresies  aroused  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Hutchinson  were  considered,  and  again  in  1046- 
48.  when  English  religious  polities  induced  them 
to  formulate  their  system  of  church  government 
in  the  'Cambridge  Platform.'  The  favor  which 
English  Congregationnlists  experienced  from 
Cram  well  induced  an  nsscmbly  at  the  Savoy 
Palace.  I-ondon,  it:  Hi.*>8,  which  set  forth  Congre- 
gational faith  and  practice.  Besides  these  gen- 
eral gatherings,  meetings  of  representatives  of 
colonies  and  districts  were  held  as  necessity  re- 
quired. Massachusetts  called  such  assemblies  to 
consider  the  proper  recipients  of  baptism  in 
MM2,  and  to  find  remedies  for  the  declining 
state  of  religion  in  lt>79-80.  Connecticut  sum- 
moned such  a  gathering  in  the  height  of  the  ex- 
citement of  the  '(ireat  Awakening*  in  1741.  Less 
formal  and  distinctly  ecclesiastical,  but  never- 
theless a  factor  of  weight  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  province,  was  the  annunl  convention  of  min- 
isters of  Massachusetts  which  met  from  enrly 
Colonial  days,  at  the  time  of  the  May  election. 

/Vrmfin**wr  Orqumzations. — I^>cal  stated  meet- 
ings of  ministers  for  discussion  »f  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  interest  existed  in  England  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  were  introduced  into 
Massachusetts  in  lt$90.  By  1705  there  were  five 
*uch  associations  in  the  province,  by  which  candi- 
dates for  the  ministerial  office  were  examined  and 
licensed;  and  in  1708  the  system  was  extended  to 
Owned  lent,  w  here,  besides  these  local  gatherings, 
an  association  representative  of  the  whole  Col 
ony  was  formed  that  has  assembled  annually 
from  1709  to  the  present  time.  Similar  State 
bodies  were  organized  in  Vermont  in  1705,  in 
Massachusetts  in  1803,  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1809.  and  have  since  extended  everywhere  where 
Congregationalism  has  gone  in  America,  while 
minor  local  meetings,  often  coextensive  with 
county  lines  in  their  constituency,  are  universal 
in  American  Congregational  practice.  During 
the  enrly  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  was  strongly  manifest  that  these 
"tated  meetings,  which  were  at  first  of  ministers 
only,  should  In-  made  really  representative  bodies 
by  the  admission  of  delegates  of  churches.  This 
has  been  widely  accomplished.  In  each  State, 
and  in  most  subdivisions  of  States,  where  Con- 
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gregationalism  is  organized,  there  is  now  a  body 
meeting  for  discussion  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
composed  of  the  pastors  and  the  elected  delegates 
of  the  churches.  The  pressing  questions  of  the 
decade  previous  to  the  Civil  War  led  to  the 
gathering  at  Albany,  in  1852,  of  the  first  con- 
vention representative  of  American  Cnngregu- 
lioualisiu  as  a  whole  that  had  assembled  since 
1G48;  and  at  Boston,  in  18ii5,  a  similar  repre- 
sentative council  was  held.  In  1871  the  "Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  the  United  States"  was  formed.  This  body 
has  since  met  regularly  every  third  year,  and 
can  hold  special  sessions  at  any  time  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  five  State  organizal  ions  of  churches. 
Its  membership  is  elected  by  the  local  and 
State  Ixalics  into  which  the  churches  are  grouped, 
and  the  number  of  delegates  chosen  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  local  churches  and  of 
the  communicants  in  the  Indies  l>y  which  they 
are  appointed.  The  decisions  of  the  National 
Council,  like  those  of  the  smaller  bodies  into 
which  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  United 
States  are  groujied.  are  not  mandatory  or  judi- 
cial;  but  the  free  discussion  of  matters  of  com- 
mon concern,  their  investigation  by  competent 
committees,  and  the  recommendation  of  courses 
of  action  by  vote,  have  much  weight  with  the 
churches.  The  churches  of  Canada  are  not  con- 
stituents of  this  'National  Council,*  but  are 
organized  in  the  Congregational  Unions'  of 
•Ontario  and  Quebec'  and  of  'Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.' 

In  the  United  States,  Congregational  churches 
are  normally  united  by  permanent  representative 
bodies  of  three  kinds,  the  larger  in  a  true  sense 
superior  to  the  smaller:  (1)  The  local  associa- 
tion or  conference:  (2)  the  State  association: 
(31  the  National  Council.  The  usage  of  (Jreat 
Britain  is  much  less  developed.  Independency  is 
more  nearly  the  condition  of  English  than  of 
American  Congregationalism.  As  has  been  point- 
ed out,  English  Congregationalism  docs  not  have 
the  'advisory  council.'  But.  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  American  system  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility and  helpfulness  exists  in  the  county 
and  district  associations,  in  which  English  Con- 
gregational churches  have  long  Wen  grouped. 
Some  of  these  bodies  mnv  have  come  down  from 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth:  but  their  modern 
development  began  in  Hampshire  in  1781.  whence 
they  rapidly  extended  over  England.  By  these 
'associations'  or  unions  the  good  standing  of 
Congregational  churches  and  ministers  is 
certified,  church  advancement  is  superintend- 
ed, and  denominational  fellowship  variously 
expressed.  Besides  their  cooperation  in  these 
local  associations,  the  Congregational  churches 
of  (treat  Britian  arc  federated  in  two  larger 
bodies,  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scot- 
land, organized  in  1813,  and  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
formed  in  1832.  The  semi-annual  meetings  of 
the  last-named  assembly  are  the  most  influential 
events  in  modern  English  Congregational  life. 

The  sense  of  mutual  fellowship  characteristic 
of  modern  Congregationalism  has  its  further 
illustration  in  the  formation  of  an  'Internation- 
al Congregational  Council.'  representative,  by 
unpointed  delegates,  of  the  churches  of  all  lands 
into  which  Congregationalism  has  penetrated. 
Its  first  meeting  was  held  at  London  in  1891, 
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and  its  second  at  Boston  in  1890.  Prov  ision  has 
been  made  for  its  continuance. 

Missionary  Atjcneics. — The  benevolences  of 
Congregationalism  have  called  into  being  a  large 
number  of  denominational  agencies.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  organized  home  missions  began  with 
the  formation  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
Connecticut,  in  17!»8.  and  the  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Society  in  1700.  Similar  local  so 
cietics  liave  been  formed  in  the  States  where 
Congregationalism  is  strongly  represented,  and 
they  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  the  national  Con- 
gregational Home  Mi^-ionary  Society,  founded 
in  1826,  to  which  a  large  share,  not  merely  of 
the  westward  extension  of  Congregationalism, 
but  of  the  maintenance  of  the  feebler  churches 
in  the  older  States,  is  due.  A  second  society 
by  which  Congregational  effort  is  carried  for- 
ward within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
from  Porto  ltieo  to  Alaska,  is  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  organized  in  1840  by 
anti-slavery  sympathizers,  which  now  maintains 
an  extensive  educational  ond  evangelistic  work, 
chiefly  among  the  negroes  of  the  South,  but  also 
among  the  mountain  whites,  the  Indians  of  the 
West,  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  and  the  Chinese 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Congregational  Kilu- 
cation  Society,  founded  in  1815,  has  for  its 
work  the  strengthening  of  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  newer  portions  of  the  land,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  worthy  and  needy  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  The  work  of  the  Congregational 
Church  Building  Society  and  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  their  titles.  Congrega- 
tional foreign  missionary  effort  reaching  forth 
from  the  I'nited  States  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  founded  in  1810,  and  now  carry- 
ing on  work  in  India.  Turkey.  China,  Japan, 
Micronesia,  Africa.  Austria.  Spain,  and  Mexico. 
In  Great  Britain  the  work  of  home  missions  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Congregational  Church 
Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  that  of 
foreign  evangelization  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  founded  in  1705.  Canadian  Con 
gregationaiism  ban  its  own  Foreign  Missionary 
Society. 

Theological  Seminaries.  —  Congregationalism 
has  always  believed  in  an  edueat«sl  ministry.  In 
order  to  secure  a  proper  training  for  their  min- 
isters, the  early  New  Kngland  Congregational- 
ists  established  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  in  both  of  those  institu- 
tions of  learning  was  long  regulated  by  the  de- 
sign of  equipping  men  for  the  ministry.  Hut  by 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
ordinary  course  of  collegiate  instruction  was 
increasingly  fell  to  Is-  Inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  ministerial  training,  ami  the  result  was  the 
foundation  at  Harvard,  in  1721,  of  the  Hollis 
professorship  of  divinity,  and  the  beginnings  of 
a  similar  professorship  of  divinity  at  Vale  in 
174fi — a  professorship  that  was  not  fully  estnb 
lished  there  until  1755.  Even  more  influential 
in  the  ministerial  training  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury than  the  instruction  of  then-  professors, 
was  the  custom,  which  urew  into  increasing 
prominence  as  the  century  went  on.  of  Inking  a 
few  months  of  training  supplemental  to  the  col- 
lege course,  under  the  guidance  of  some  .-mincnt 
pastor,  before  applying  for  ministerial  licensure. 
Such  household  theological  seminaries  were  pre- 


sided over  by  many  of  the  prominent  pastors  of 
Xcw  Kngland;  and  among  such  instructors  Jona 
than  Edwards,  of  Northampton,  Mass.;  .Joseph 
Bellamy,  of  Bethlehem,  Conn.;  Charles  Backus, 
of  Soiners,  Conn.;  and  Nathaniel  Emmons,  of 
Franklin,  Mass.,  were  conspicuous. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  establishment  of 
theological  seminaries,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term,  in  America,  was  the  passage  of  Har- 
vard College  to  the  control  of  the  party  soon  to 
be  known  as  Unitarian,  in  1805.  Deprived  thus 
of  control  of  their  chief  seat  of  ministerial  train 
ing,  the  conservative  Congregationalisms  of  east- 
ern Massachusetts  began  at  onee  to  plan  for 
separate  schools  of  theological  instruction.  Two 
independent  designs  for  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  seminary — the  one  begun  by  repre 
sentatives  of  the  older  type  of  New  England 
Calvinism,  and  the  other  by  men  of  the  Ed 
wardean  sympathies  —  were  happily  combined, 
after  much  effort,  in  1808,  and  resulted,  in  Sep 
(ember  of  that  year,  in  the  establishment  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover. 
Mass.  Conspicuous  in  the  teaching  force  of  this 
institution,  from  its  foundation  to  his  resigna- 
tion in  1840,  was  Leonard  Wood*,  its  first  pro- 
fessor of  theology;  while  Moses  Stuart,  from 
1810  to  1848,  was  eminent  for  his  services  in  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  introducing 
the  theology  of  Germany  to  the  knowledge  of 
American  students.  Even  more  conspicuous  a» 
a  theological  leader  at  Andover  was  Edwards  A 
Park,  who  taught  in  the  institution  from  18.16 
to  1881,  and.  from  1847  to  the  year  last  men 
tioncd.  occupied  its  chair  of  theology.  Andover 
Seminary  under  its  first  instructors  occupied  a 
theological  position  which  represented  a  union  on 
broad  and  generous  lines  of  the  various  shades 
of  conservative  New  England  opinion,  in  oppost 
tion  to  the  Unitarian  movement  of  its  day. 
Under  Professor  Park  the  Kd wardean  theology 
was  even  more  emphasized  and  developed.  For 
twenty  years  past  Andover  has  been  distin- 
guished by  a  cordial  \velcome  to  the  newer  phases 
of  theological  discussion,  especially  as  developed 
in  Germany. 

A  second  theological  seminary  was  that  estab- 
lished at.  Hampden.  Maine,  in  Oetolier,  1810.  but 
which  was  removed  to  Bangor,  Maine,  in  1810, 
where  it  has  since  continued,  and  from  which 
place  it  takes  its  name.  Its  most  eminent  theo 
logical  instructor  in  the  past  was  js-rhaps  Enoch 
Pond,  whose  connection  with  it  extended  from 
1832  to  1870. 

In  1822  the  corporation  of  Yale  College — now 
Yale  University — carried  into  execution  a  plan 
which  had  been  entertained  by  them  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  by  establishing  a  department  of 
theology  in  the  college,  which  has  since  been 
known  as  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  is  a  co- 
ordinate  department  of  Yale  University.  Its 
first  professor  of  theology,  from  its  foundation 
to  his  death  in  1X58.  was  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
whose  tyjie  of  doctrine,  though  belonging  essen 
tially  to  the  historic  Ed  wardean  school,  yet 
modified  the  characteristic  teachings  of  that 
school  in  some  particulars  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  receive  the  name  'New  Haven  theology.'  and 
subjected  its  author  to  much  criticism  from  the 
stricter  representatives  of  the  Ed  wardean  party 
Other  conspicuous  teachers  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  have  been  Fleazar  T.  Fitch,  from  its 
foundation  to  1852:  Samuel  Harris,  professor  of 
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systematic  theology  from  1871  to  1895;  Timothy 
Dwighl,  professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  from 
1858  to  I88(i,  ami  president  of  Vale  University 
from  1888  to  1 900;  ami  George  Park  Fisher.  its 
professor  of  Church  history  from  1801  to  11)01. 

The  difference?,  of  opinion  awakened  by  the 
theology  of  Nathaniel  \Y.  Taylor,  already  alluded 
to,  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  school  at  East 
Windsor.  Conn.,  in  1S34,  then  called  the  Theo- 
logical Institute  of  Connecticut,  hut  much  bet- 
ter known  as  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
since  its  removal  to  Hartford  in  1805.  Its 
founder  and  first  professor  of  theology  was  Ben- 
net  Tyler,  who  occupied  its  most  conspicuous 
chair  till  1857.  Its  chief  lender  among  its  later 
instructors  ha*  been  Chester  I).  Ilartranft.  its 
present  president,  who  has  been  connected  with 
it  since  1878,  and  under  whom  its  curriculum 
and  its  equipment  have  lieen  greatly  developed. 

Almost  contemporary  with  the  founding  of  the 
Hartford  Seminary  was  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  department  in  connection  with  Olwr- 
lin  College,  opened  under  the  title  of  Oborlin 
Theological  Seminary,  in  1835.  Its  most  distin- 
guished instructors  have  been  Charles  C.  Finney, 
the  eminent  revivalist,  whose  services  to  it  con 
tinned  from  1835  to  1875:  and.  since  his  death, 
.lames  H.  Fairchild,  who  was  connected  with 
Oherlin  College,  as  an  instructor  in  various  de- 
partments, from  18,18  to  his  decease  in  1002.  and 
held  the  office  of  president  from  1800  to  1889. 
Oherlin  is  at  present  distinguished  by  the  hearty 
reception  there  given  to  the  theology  of  the 
Kitsch  I  inn  school. 

The  arrowing  needs  of  the  Middle  West  led 
to  the  organization,  in  1854.  and  to  the  complete 
establishment  in  1858.  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  an  institution  prevailingly  conserva- 
tive in  its  broader  evangelical  type  of  theology, 
of  which  it  has  long  been  a  leader  in  a  region 
which  looks  to  Chicago  as  its  centre.  Con- 
spicuous in  its  teaching  force  have  lieen  Samuel 
C.  Bartlett.  it*  professor  of  biblical  literature 
from  1858  to  1877.  when  he  became  president  of 
Dartmouth  College:  Franklin  W.  Fisk.  its  pro- 
fessor of  sncred  rhetoric  from  1859  to  his  death 
in  1901  :  and  George  Jf.  Boardmnn.  its  professor 
of  theology  from  1*71  to  1893. 

The  youngest  of  the  Congregational  theological 
schools  is  that  known  as  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary,  which  was  established  at  Oakland. 
Cal.,  in  1809.  and  is  now  located  at  Berkeley, 
in  the  same  State. 

The  Congregational  College  of  Cannda  was 
founded  in  1830,  as  a  'Congregational  Academy.' 
nt  Toronto,  and  was  removed  to  Montreal  in 
180 J.  where  it  is  now  located  as  a  theological 
school  in  affiliation  with  McGill  University. 

It  will  thus  1m«  Been  that  of  the  American  Con- 
gregational theological  seminaries.  Vale  and 
Ols-rlin  arc  departments  of  a  university  or  a 
college;  two  others.  Montreal  and  Pacific,  are 
affiliated  or  in  close  geographical  connection 
with  universities:  and  four.  Bangor.  Hartford. 
Andover.  and  Chicago,  nre  independent  founda- 
tion*. While  some  of  them  originated  in  doc 
trinal  discussion,  and  they  still  represent  in  sev- 
eral instances  somewhat  dissimilar  point*  of 
view,  the  general  tendency  of  modern  Congrega- 
tional development  has  been  to  nn  increasing 
similarity  in  doctrinal  position  and  in  methods 
of  instruction,  so  that  g«*»d  fellowship  instead  of 


schism  exists  among  all  these  theological  sem- 
inaries at  the  present  time. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  in  America,  theological 
education  has  long  commanded  the  attention  of 
Congregationa lists.  Soon  after  the  passage  of 
the  Toleration  Act  by  the  English  Parliament. 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Dissenters 
about  lyondon  established  a  'fund'  to  aid  feeble 
churches  and  to  educate  candidates  for  the  pas- 
toral office  (duly  1.  1090).  The  union  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  ]H>lities  proved  but  tempo- 
rary, and  in  1095  the  'fund'  was  divided,  and  a 
•Congregational  Fund  Board'  organized.  This 
hoard  still  exists.  By  its  influence,  and  that  of 
eminent  Congregationalists  like  Philip  Dodd 
ridge,  many  'academics'  ami  'colleges'  were  or- 
ganized in  the  eighteenth  century.  These  had. 
at  first,  the  twofold  object  of  training  an  edu- 
cated ministry  and  of  providing  a  general  educa- 
tion for  lay  students  who  were  debarred  from 
university  privileges  by  their  'dissent'  from  the 
Establishment.  To  some  extent  these  two  aims 
arc  still  sought  by  the  Congregational  'colleges' 
of  (Jreat  Britain;  but  with  the  removal  of  dis- 
abilities from  the  pathway  of  Nonconformist* 
who  are  seeking  a  general  education  these 
'colleges'  are  laying  increasing  and  in  some  in- 
stances exclusive  emphasis  on  ministerial  train- 
ing. They  correspond  to  the  'theological  sem- 
inaries' of  the  United  States. 

The  Congregational  'colleges'  of  Great  Britain, 
at  the  present  time,  are  the  following:  (1) 
Vtir  College,  Ixmdon.  tracing  its  origin  to  1090, 
and  now  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Lon 
don.     (2)   Western  College,  Bristol,  founded  as 
the  Western  Academy,  in  1752.     (3)  Voritanire 
I'nited  Independent   College,   Bradford,  dating 
from   1750.     (4)   Cheshunt  College.  Cheshunt. 
founded  bv  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  at  Tal 
garth  in  17«8.  and  now  affilinted  with  the  Uni 
versity    of    London.       (5)     Hnekneg  College, 
founded  by  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks  and  Kev.  George 
f'ollison  nt  Hackney  in  1803.  and  now  at  Hump 
stead.     It  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
London.     (0)    Lancashire  Independent  College. 
Manchester,  founded  nt  Blackburn  in  1810.  (7) 
Mansfield  Colleae,  Oxford,   founded  as  Spring 
Hill  College  nt  Birmingham  in  1838.  and  greatly 
strengthened  by  its  significant  reestablishmcnt 
at  Oxford  in  1880.     (81  The  Congregational  In 

stitnte,  Nottingham,  opened  in  1801.  (9)  The 
Congregational  Memorial  College,  Brecon,  com- 
bining a  number  of  institutions,  the  oldest  of 
which  dates  from  1755.  and  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  Welsh  students.  (10)  Itala-llangor  In- 
tfrpendrni  College,  Bangor,  dating  from  1843 
and  largely  Welsh  in  its  constituency.  (11)  The 
Theologieal  Hall  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
in  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
t'oneregational  Academy  founded  at  C.lasgow  in 
1811.  Congregational  students  are  also  sup- 
ported by  separate  funds  in  the  I'rrshgtcrian 
College  n't  Carmarthen.  In  1001-02  the  students 
in  the  various  institutions  numliered  301. 

Hist  org. — Modern  Congregationalism  had  its 
rise  in  the  discussions  consequent  upon  tlie  Eng- 
lish Reformation.  Its  earliest  advocates  may 
properly  be  dcscril>ed  as  formintr  the  radical  wing 
of  Knglish  Puritan  Protestantism.  But.  beside* 
the  characteristics  which  they  shared  with  the 
Puritan  party,  they  showed  several  non-Puritan 
peculiarities  They  denied  the  existence  of  a 
National  Church;  they  denied  that  church  mem- 
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Lemhi))  belonged  to  all  baptized  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom;  they  held  each  church  competent 
to  regulate  its  own  affair*.  These  peculiarities 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Continental  Ana 
baptists,  that  some  influence  from  Anabaptist 
sourceH  in  Congregational  l>eginnings  seems  prob- 
able;  hut  the  dissimilarities  existing  between 
Anabaptists  and  Congregationalism  are  so  con- 
siderable that  this  inlluence  must  have  been 
indirect  and  unconscious.  The  founders  of  Con- 
gregntionnlism  thought  they  wen-  simply  re- 
producing the  system  of  the  New  Testament. 
Though  a  church  essentially  Congregational  in 
Organization  existed  in  London  as  early  as  1507. 
Congregationalism  .'.rst  came  to  significance  in 
the  work  and  especially  in  the  writings  of  an 
erratic  but  earnestly  reformatory  young  graduate 
of  Cambridge,  Robert  Browne.  Convinced  that 
reforms  such  as  he  desired  were  unattainable 
within  the  Kstahlishment,  Browne  organized  a 
Congregational  church  at  Norwich  in  1580  or 
1581.  Compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland. 
Browne  put  forth  several  tract*  in  1582,  in  which 
he  urged  the  duty  of  immediate  reparation  from 
the  Church  of  Kngland —  a  characteristic  that 
gave  the  name  "Separatists'  to  these  early  Con- 
grcgationalists.  lie  also  set  forth  Congrega- 
tional principles  with  great  distinctness.  By 
1587  Congregational  preaching  by  Henry  Bar 
Towe,  a  London  lawyer,  and  John  Greenwood, 
like  Barrowe  a  Cambridge  graduate,  hod  gath- 
ered a  following  in  I^ondon  ami  brought  upon  its 
teachers  and  disciples  the  hostility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  organ i/ation  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  London,  in  1592.  was  followed  by  the 
martyrdom,  by  hanging,  of  Barrowe,  Greenwood, 
and  John  Penry,  in  1593.  and  the  exile  of  the 
greater  portion  of  its  nieml>crship,  who  found 
a  home  in  Amsterdam  with  Francis  Johnson  as 
their  'pastor'  and  Henry  Ainsworth  as  their 
'teacher.' 

Meanwhile  n  movement  to  secure  earnest  Puri- 
tan preaching  was  l>egun,  a  Unit  1590,  in  the 
country  region  of  their  residence  soine  ISO  miles 
north  of  London,  by  Richard  Clyfton,  rector  of 
Babworth,  and  W  illiam  Brewster,  a  layman  of 
Scrooby.  Ecclesiastical  opposition  deepened  the 
movement  into  Separation,  and  it  was  stimulated 
by  the  coming  of  Rev.  John  Robinson,  in  1004. 
and  Rev.  John  Smyth,  apparently  the  following 
year.  Churches  were  formed  on  the  Congrega- 
tional model  at  Scrooby  ami  Gainesliorough. 
probably  in  I0O0,  though  the  year  is  uncertain. 
Governmental  opposition  compelled  both  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland,  nnd  that  of  Scrooby,  with 
Robinson  as  its  'pustor'  and  Brewster  as  its 
'ruling  elder.'  found  a  home  at  Levden  in  1009. 
Thence  a  minority  of  its  membership  emigrated 
to  New  England  in  1020.  founding  Plymouth, 
now  in  Ma-sachusctts.  in  Ilccenibcr  of  that  year. 
Here  the  Separatist  colony  passed  through  severe 
struggles  successfully  under  the  leadership  of 
Brewster,  and  with  William  Bradford.  Edward 
IVinnlow,  and  Myles  Standish  as  its  foremost 
men  in  civil  affairs. 

This  'Pilgrim'  emigration,  as  it  was  called, 
was  Separatist,  and  Plymouth  Colony  numl>cred 
only  about  three  hundred  in  population  by  the 
close  of  its  first  decade.  It  would  have 
amounted  to  little  had  it  nnt  l>ecn  unexpectedly 
nnd  greatly  reinforced.  The  policy  of  Charles  I. 
impelled  Knglish  Puritans  to  seek  new  homes 
across  the  ocean,  and  the  result  was  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  Puritan  colony  at  Salem  in  1628. 
Acquaintance  with  the  Plymouth  Separatists 
brought  recognition  of  the  large  similarity  of 
their  views,  aud  when  a  church  was  formed  at 
Salem,  in  1029,  it  was  organized  on  the  Congre- 
gational model.  The  example  thus  set  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  formation  of  the  succeeding  Massa- 
chusetts churches.  The  Hood  tide  of  Puritan 
immigration  ran  strong  till  the  political  situs 
lion  altered  in  England  in  1040;  ami  it  brought 
to  New  England  such  men  as  John  Winthrop  in 
1630,  Rev.  John  Eliot  in  1631,  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton in  1633,  and  Rev.  Richard  Mather  in  1035. 
giving  to  Massachusetts  a  strong  and  numerous 
Congregational  population.  Slightly  divergent 
views  regarding  the  extent  of  the  franchise,  com 
bineil  with  an  ardent  desire  to  secure  a  fertile 
territory,  and  more  personal  motives,  led  emi- 
grants from  Massachusetts  under  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker  and  John  Haynes.  to  settle  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1634-30;  and  in  lo:is  another  company, 
under  Rev.  John  Davenport  and  Theophilus 
Eaton,  founded  New  Haven.  In  1043  the  four 
Congregational  colonic*  united  in  a  confederacy 
for  mutual  protection. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  was  followed 
by  a  time  of  planting  and  developing  institu 
tions.  The  right  to  vote  was  restricted  in  Massa 
ehuaetts  to  church  members  from  1031  to  1004. 
and  in  New  Haven  from  1039  to  1005.  No  such 
limitation  ever  obtained  in  Plymouth  or  Con- 
necticut colonics.  Schools  received  the  early 
attention  of  the  settler-,  and  the  founding  of 
Harvard  in  1030.  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  Vale  in  1701,  bore  witness  to  the  desire  for 
:i  learned  ministry  always  characteristic  of 
Congregationalism,  and  were  evidences  of  that 
interest  in  education  which  marks  the  denomina- 
tion to  the  present  day.  Congregational  polity 
was  expounded  in  treatises  by  Cotton.  Hooker, 
and  Mather,  and  authoritatively  defined  by  the 
Cambridge  Synod  in  1048.  Missionary  labors 
among  the  Indians,  begun  in  1010  by  John  Eliot 
in  Newton,  Mas-.,,  ami  by  Thomas  Mayhew  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  were  considerably  successful, 
resulting,  by  1674,  in  six  churches,  and  bring 
ing  about  4000  savages  in  some  measure  at  least 
under  the  inlluence  of  the  Gospel,  though  these 

results  wen-  robbed  of  permanence  by  the  dying 

of  the  Indian  race.  The  chief  intellectual  monu 
nicnt  of  this  missionary  activity  is  Eliot's  Indian 
version  of  the  Bible  of  1003.  The  most  impor 
tant  internal  discussion  of  seventeenth  century 
New  England  Congregationalism  was  that  re- 
garding the  'Half  Way  Covenant* — the  question 
being  whether  persons  who  had  themselves  been 
baptised  in  infancy  because  of  their  parent*' 
church-membership,  con  hi  in  turn  bring  their 
own  children  to  baptism  when  they  themselves 
were  subjects  (lf  no  conscious  regenerative 
change.  The  decision  of  a  meeting  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  ministers  at  Boston  in 
1057.  and  of  a  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
churches  in  1002.  was  that  such  baptized,  but 
not  consciously  regenerate,  parents  could  bring 
their  children  to  baptism  and  transmit  the 
church  status  they  themselves  possessed,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  Lord's  Table  or  vote  in 
church  affairs.  Hence  the  nickname  'halfway  ' 
Though  never  universally  adopted,  the  Half-Way 
Covenant  was  practiced  by  most  New  England 
churches  till  about  the  opening  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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Though  the  majority  of  the  Puritan  party 
iu  England  remained  Presbyterian  during  the 
seventeenth  century  and  controlled  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  English  Congregationalism 
had  rive  sturdy  champions  in  that  convention: 
and  iu  the  army,  as  well  as  among  the  people 
as  a  whole,  it  grew  in  favor  as  the  struggle 
against  the  King  continued.  Under  the  sym- 
pathetic rule  of  Cromwell  it  reached  its  widest 
extension  in  seventeenth-century  England.  After 
the  Hestoration  it  suffered  the  disabilities  im 
po-ed  on  Dissenters  in  general,  until  partially 
relieved  l»y  the  Toleration  Act  of  ItiS'.t.  Vet,  in 
-pile  of  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Isaac  Watts 
and  Philip  Doddridge,  and  the  founding  of 
academies'  for  ministerial  as  well  as  general 
training,  the  course  of  English  Congregation- 
alism in  the  eighteenth  century,  like  the  religious 
life  of  England  as  a  whole,  was  one  of  spiritual 
decline,  until  awakened  by  the  new  spiritual 
impulse  that  cauie  forth  from  the  great  Wesleyan 
revival.  Quickened  thus,  the  Congregational 
churches  of  England  grew  in  numbers  through 
out  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
awakened  to  fresh  zeal  for  missionary  service  at 
home,  and  a  new  interest  in  missions  abroad, 
and  became  increasingly  conscious  of  their  de- 
nominational unity  and  desirous  that  that  unity 
should  find  expression. 

In  America,  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  three  opening  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
-enturv  saw  a  steady  decline  of  the  spiritual  en- 
thusiasm in  which  the  churches  of  New  England 
had  been  planted.  New  England  life  grew  pro 
uncial  in  every  respect.  Prom  this  state  of 
relative  decadence  the  churches  of  New  England 
were  powerfully  aroused  by  a  series  of  'revivals' 
feginaiag  at  Northampton.  Mass.,  under  the 
nimistrv  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in  17.J4  and  ex- 
tendin?  throughout  New  England  in  1740-42,  in 
connection  with  a  visit  of  Rev.  Ceorge  White- 
field.  The  movement,  known  as  the  "(heat  Awak- 
ening." stirred  the  spiritual  life  of  tin-  churches 
profoundly,  but  was  so  accompanied  by  physical 
4<nion-tratiotis  and  other  evidences  of  excitement 
is  to  lead  to  much  division  of  judgment  as  to 
it*  merits.  Partly  owing  to  this  division,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  di-traclion  accom- 
panying the  struggle  for  the  political  possesion 
of  Panada  and  for  American  independence,  the 
■tin-.it  Awakening'  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
comparative  reliaiou*  inactivity,  lusting  till 
about  17tM). 

I'he  -.-.-ond  half  ol  the  eighteenth  century, 

however,  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  native  modifica 
tinn  of  the  historic  Calvinistic  theology — the 
New  England  Theology' — under  the  leadership 
jof  Jonathan  Edwards,  father  and  son.  of  Samuel 
Hopkins,  Joseph  Bellamy,  and  Timothy  Dwight. 
This  theology  won  its  "way  gradually,  and  by 
IhOO  was  dominant  in  Connecticut  and  Vermont, 
and  largely  represented  in  the  rest  of  New  Eng- 
land. Parallel  to  this  Edwardean  development, 
ihotigh  with  much  smaller  following,  there  ran  a 
•Liberal'  movement,  represented  especially  in 
cistern  Massachusetts,  and  corresponding  to 
*imilar  modifications  of  doctrine  among  the  Pis 
•enter*,  especially  those  of  Presbyterian  lineage, 
in  England.  This  'Liberal'  theology,  already 
manifest  in  the  preaching  of  Jonathan  Muyhew 
and  Charles  Chauncy  before  tlie  American 
Revolution,  was  little  discussed  during  the  ex- 
citement of  that  struggle:  but  when  doctrinal 
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debute  again  attracted  attention  and  was  stimu- 
lated by  a  great  series  of  'revivals,'  beginning 
about  17!K>,  it  was  found  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Congregational  churches  had  drifted 
out  of  sympathy  with  historic  Christianity. 
Under  the  lead  of  men  of  ability  like  William 
Elleiy  Outlining,  the  '  Liberal  '  movement 
strengthened,  while  the  cleavage  between  it  und 
more  conservative  Congregationalism  grew  to 
separation.  The  year  1815,  when  'Unitarian' 
became  the  jiopular  designation  of  the  new 
'Liberal'  denomination,  may  be  assigned  as  the 
approximate  date  of  the  schism:  though  Harvard 
College  had  come  under  the  recognized  dominance 
of  the  Liberal'  party  in  1805.  The  Unitarian 
division  was  almost  strictly  local,  but  wholly 
or  partially  involved  about  one-tenth  of  the  Con 
grcgational  churches  then  existing  in  the  United 
States.  The  loss  of  Harvard  College  as  an  agency 
for  ministerial  training  led  the  conservative 
majority  of  the  churches  to  seek  new  methods 
of  ministerial  education.  As  a  result,  theological 
seminaries  were  opened  at  different  places  and  at 
different  times.    S<-e  section  Tlu  oiogical. 

Congregationalism  catered  Canada  by  way  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1753.  Then-  was  a  feeble  church 
in  Newfoundland  as  early  as  1(145.  which  died 
and  was  not  revived,  and  Congregationalism  did 
not  rcap|>car  there  until  1775. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
marked  by  a  rapid  broadening  and  deejieiiing  of 
the  activities  of  American  Congregationalism. 
The  rise  of  home  and  foreign  missions  has  al- 
ready Ihvii  indicated  in  speaking  of  the  benevo- 
lent agencies  of  Congregationalism.  With  the 
settlement  of  the  West.  Congregationalism  ceased 
to  be  confined  to  New  England  and  the  adjacent 
sections  of  New  York.  Its  spread  was  at  first 
slow,  la-cause  of  a  distrust  engendered  by  the 
Unitarian  schism,  as  to  its  adaptability  to  meet 
frontier  conditions,  and  a  lack  of  denominational 
consciousness  which  led  to  ready  affiliation  with 
Presbyterian  ism.  But  through  the  efforts  of  men 
like  ilev.  Dr.  lx-onard  Bacon,  of  New  Haven, 
denominational  consciousness  was  awakened: 
and.  from  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  planting  of  distinctly  Congrega- 
tional churches  and  colleges  in  the  W  est  has  gone 
rapidly  forward.  This  westward  extension  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  Albany  Convention  of  1852. 
After  the  Civil  War.  Congregationalism  entered 
the  South,  but  has  never  had  a  relatively  large 
following  in  that  section  of  the  United  State-. 

Congregationalism  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ha-  witnessed  a  gradual  theological  de- 
velopment. The  Kdwardean  school  was  ably  car- 
ried on  in  somewhat  divergent  directions  by 
Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  at  Vale,  and  by  Edwards  A. 
Park  at  Andovcr.  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  influence  of  Horace  Bushnell  was  becoming 
felt  in  a  direction  away  from  the  Edwurdcniiism 
then  dominant.  And  the  last  two  decades  have 
seen  increasing  welcome  given  to  what  is  popu- 
larly termed  the  'New  Theology.'  This  tendency 
has  met  with  strenuous  opposition:  but  the  divi 
sion  of  feeling  has  at  no  time  been  sufficient 
really  to  threaten  the  denomination  with  schism. 
Nineteenth-century  American  Congregat  ionali-m 
has  had  its  conspicuous  preachers  in  abundance, 
of  whom  Lyman  Beecher  and  his  son,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  Charles  ft.  Finney,  and  Richard 
Salter  Storrs  may  he  mentioned  as  illustrations. 
It  has  been  ready  to  adopt  new  method-  of  Chris* 
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tiau  work — its  most  successful  recent  contribu- 
tion being  the  'Young  People's  Society  of  Chris- 
tian  Endeavor,'  founded  by  Kev.  Francis  K. 
Clark  in  1881.  Its  spirit  is  warmly  missionary, 
und  it  desires  to  cooperate  broadly  witb  all  who 
are  trying  to  advance  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom. 

English  Congregationalism  during  the  last 
century  has  been  marked  by  much  the  Mime 
trails;  but  its  existence  in  the  face  of  an  eccle- 
siastical establishment  has  led  it  to  emphasize 
the  characteristic  principle  of  Independence 
more  proportionately  than  American  Congrega- 
tionalism.   Its  struggle  has  been  largely  one  for 


equality  of  privilege 
from  disabilities 


in  education  and  exemption 
Its  most  important  recent 
educational  foundation  is  Mansfield  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  Rev.  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn  has  been 
principal  since  its  opening  in  1880*.  The  same 
tendencies  to  express  denominational  unity  in 
organizations  for  mutual  helpfulness  have  been 
manifest  in  England  as  in  America,  though  in 
less  marked  degree.  Their  illustration  in  county 
associations  and  in  larger  unions  ha*  already 
been  mentioned. 

Statistics. — The  total  number  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  America  in  1(145  appears  to 
have  been  63.  About  120  English  Congregational 
churches  were  represented  in  the  Savov  Conven- 
tion of  1(558.  In  17(50  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles 
enumerated  the  churches  of  this  order  in  New 
Kngland,  to  which  region  they  were  then  almost 
exclusively  confined,  as  5.10.  By  181(5  American 
Congregationalism  numl>ercd  about  1020  churches 
and  not  far  from  100,000  communicants.  The 
most  recent  statistics  available  (1001,  in  the 
Year  Hook  of  1002)  give  the  churches  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  as  5753,  their  ministers  as  5717, 
their  member*  as  (545,004,  and  their  Sunday- 
school  enrollment  as  058.405.  Their  benevo- 
lent contributions  were  $2,233,722.  and  their 
borne  e\|s-n.litures  #7.580,(555.    The  seven  Con- 
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grcgat tonal  seminaries  in  the  I'nited  Stales  re- 
ported an  attendance  in  1001  02  of  :I7!»  theolog- 
ical  student-.    The  churches  and  preaching  -t.i 
tions  of   Great    Britain   numbered    4*7.1.  their 
ministers  3121.  and  their  church  members  4.5(5.- 


270.  Canada  and  Newfoundland  rc|H»rted  137 
churches  ami  preaching  stations,  with  91  In 
members.  Congregationalism  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  counts  349  churches  and  preach- 
ing stations,  with  14,17(5  memliers. 

The  foreign  missionary  activities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1901-02  were  represented 
by  55(5  missionaries,  assisted  by  .'5559  native 
laliorers,  carrying  on  missions  in  102  foreign  sta- 
tions, with  525  churches  organized,  and  an 
enrollment  of  55,(594  communicants,  of  whom 
5(523  had  been  added  during  the  previous  year. 
Statistics  for  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
through  which  the  outreaching  work  of  the 
English  Congregational  churches  is  maintained, 
show  that  during  1900  01  it  employed  438  mis 
sionaries,  assisted  by  5811  native  laliorers,  in  97 
stations,  and  ministering  to  5(5,059  comtuuni 
cants,  of  whom  about  7000  were  received  dur- 
ing the  year  then  closing. 

Bibliography.  The  student  who  wishes  to 
investigate  the  history  of  Congregationalism 
thoroughly  will  look  for  guidance  to  the  bibli- 
ography of  7250  titles  of  publications  relating 
to  Congregationalism  issued  between  1540  and 
1879,  winch  was  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter 
as  an  appendix  to  his  Congregationalism  of  the 
Last  Three  Hundred  Years  (New  York,  1880). 
So  closely  is  Congregationalism  interwoven  with 
the  origins  of  New  Kngland  that  any  good  his- 
tory of  New  England  gives  much  regarding  its 
spread  and  workings.  General  sketches  of  Ameri- 
can Congregationalism  are  those  of  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
E.  Dunning,  Congregationalists  in  America  (New 
York,  1894);  and  Prof.  Williston  Walker.  A 
History  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the 
United*  States  (New  York,  1894).  The  cbarac 
teristics  of  Congregational  religious  life  are 
treated  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  l^eon  Walker,  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Religious  Life  of  \cir  Kngland 
(Boston,  18:»7).  The  reader  specially  interested 
in  the  beginnings  of  Congregationalism  will  be 
aided  by  the  work  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dexter,  atsjve 
cited;  also,  .John  A.  Goodwin,  The  Pilgrim  Re- 
puldo  (Boston,  1888):  Rev.  Dr.  John  Brown. 
The  Pilgrim  l  athers  of  \etc  Kngland  ( London 
and  New  York,  1895)  ;  Prof.  Edward  Arber, 
The  St'iru  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  I  London. 
1897  i  :  Rev.  Dr.  Fred.  A.  Powicke,  Henry  Itar 
rntr.  Separatist  (London.  1900).  The  doctrinal 
peculiarities  of  American  Congregationalism 
have  been  compactly  sketched  by  Prof.  George 
N.  Boardman.  A  History  of  \<;r  England  The 
atony  (New  York.  1H!I9). 

No  adequate  brief  history  of  English  Congre- 
gationalism has  been  written,  but  the  five  vol 
ernes  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Waddington.  Congrrga- 
t tonal  History  (London.  lSii'l  78.  new  ed.,  188(1). 
treat  the  story  at  much  length  to  the  date  last 
mentioned.    Contemporary  English  Congregation 
alism  is  well  discussed  bv  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Brad 
ford.  The  IHIgrim   in  Old  Kngland   (New  York. 
1K9.'5).     The  s(ory  of  Scotch  Congregationalism 
b  well  and  briefly  told  by  Rev.  James  Ross.  .1 
History  of  Congregational  Independency  in  Scot- 
land (Glasgow.  1000). 

The  main  documents  relating  to  the  polity  and 
Is-liefs  of  Congregationalism  are  collected  by 
Prof.  Williston  Walker.  The  Creeds  and  Plat 
forms  of  Congregationalism  (New  York.  1893). 
Brief  manual-*  of  its  usages  are  those  of  Rev. 
Dr.  11.  M.  Dexter.  1  Handbook  of  Congrega- 
tionalism (Boston.  1880);  and  of  a  Committee 
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of  the  'National  Council.'  entitled  The  Council 
Manual  far  a  Congregational  Church  ( Boston, 
189<i).  A  good  sketch  of  the  chief  representative 
body  of  American  Congregationalism  ami  of  the 
occasional  conventions  t lint  preceded  it.  is  that  of 
Rev.  K.  Lyman  Hood.  Ph.D..  The  Sational  Coun- 
cil of  the  Contfrcffiitionut  Churches  of  the  United 
States  (Boston,  li»Ol).  English  and  American 
< Wyregat ionn  1  statistics  are  given  t»e  Year- 
Hooks  annunllv  published  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

CONGREGATIONAL  METHODIST 
CHURCH,  The.  A  body  formed  in  May.  1852, 
in  Monroe*  County,  Qa.,  by  ministers  and  lay- 
men who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  wished  to  establish  a 
church  with  Mcthodistic  doctrines,  but  giving 
the  people  a  voice  in  their  own  government.  In 
1852  the  first  district  conference  wan  held  and 
a  Book  of  Discipline  adopted;  in  lS.r>5  the  first 
general  convention  was  held.  Since  1S81  many 
churches  have  joined  the  Congregational  body, 
hut  in  1901  the  Congregational  Methodists  re- 
ported 350  churches  and  21.000  members.  In 
government  it  is  not  strictly  Congregational, 
since  it  has  semi  annual  district  conferences, 
annual  State  conferences,  and  quadrennial  gen- 
eral conferences,  and  it  is  admissible  to  carry  an 
appeal  from  one  to  another.  It  admits  both 
white  and  colored  persons,  the  latter  being 
separately  organized. 

CONGRESS  ( Lnt.  eanareHsus,  conference, 
from  ennoredi,  to  meet  together,  from  com-,  to- 
gether -f  nrndi,  to  step).  In  international  affairs, 
an  assembly  either  of  sovereign  princes  or  of 
delegates  of  sovereign  States  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  matters  of  common  interest.  In 
the  United  States,  where  the  term  has  now  a 
specific  meaning  as  applied  to  the  National 
legislature  (see  Umteo  States),  it  had  a 
similar  origin,  the  first  Congress  being  that  of 
the  delegates  from  the  various  British  colonies, 
who  met  on  October  7,  1705,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  their  grievances.  Previous  to 
signing  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  meeting  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries usually  takes  place,  to  which  the  name 
of  a  congress  is  sometimes  applied,  though  the 
term  seems  more  properly  to  be  reserved  for 
those  more  important  meetings  at  which  exten- 
sive schemes  of  future  policy  are  determined. 
The  period  of  secular  diplomatic  congresses 
opened  with  the  Congress  of  Miinster  and  ()s- 
nabnlek.  which  closed  the  Thirty  Years*  War  by 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1048  (q.v.).  Since 
then,  omitting  those  diplomatic  bodies  whose  ob- 
ject was  simply  to  arrange  terms  i.i  peace  at  the 
dose  of  a  war.  the  most  important  Kuro|K>an  con- 
gresses hnve  been  those  <»f  Vienna  (1814-15), 
Paris  (18501.  Berlin  (1878).  and  the  Intcrna- 
lion  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  (1899). 
An  international  'Pan  American'  congress,  to  dis- 
cuss industrial  and  commercial  questions,  was 
held  at  Washington,  from  October,  1888.  to 
April.  1800.  In  the  winter  of  1001  02  a  similar 
congress  assembled  at  Mexico  and  discussed  at 
great  length  the  question  of  international  arbi- 
tration. See  Vienna.  Paris.  Berlin.  Congress 
nr. 

CONGRESS,  Cniteii  States.  The  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Coverniiient  of  the  t'nited 
States.  It  was  instituted  by  the  Constitution, 
which  prescribes  its  membership  and  defines  its 


powers.  It  has  no  general  legislat  ive  power,  such  as 
is  enjoyed  by  the  British  Parliament,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
American  States:  but  it  has  only  such  functions 
anil  authority  as  the  Constitution,  expressly  or 
by  necessary  implication,  has  conferred  ujkhi  it. 
Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  President  and  the 
Federal  judiciary,  it  exercises  the  sovereign 
jK>wer  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  so 
far  as  that  power  has  been  committed  to  the 
Central  Government. 

Congress  is  composed  of  two  'Houses.'  or 
chambers— a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  not,  however,  as  is  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  the  case,  modeled  upon  the  British 
Parliament,  with  its  House  of  lx>rds  and  House 
of  Commons,  nor  is  its  bicameral  form  due  to 
any  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  that  that  type  of  legislature 
was  theoretically  preferable  to  a  legislature  of 
a  simpler  type.  The  Continental  Congress,  under 
whose  direction  the  War  of  the  Heliellion  was 
waged,  had  after  the  adoption  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  as  In'fore.  only  a  single  cham- 
ber. But  this  was  not  of  a  popular  character, 
and  it  is  not  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
the  Senate,  which  represents  it  in  the  present 
Congress.  These  first  American  congresses  rep- 
resented not  the  |>eople  of  the  Colonies  and 
States,  but  the  Colonies  and  States  themselves, 
and  it  was  to  preserve  the  weight  and  dignity  of 
the  States  among  themselves  and  especially  of  the 
smaller  and  less  populous  States  as  against  the 
larger  and  more  influential  ones,  that  the  Senate 
was  instituted  as  a  counterweight  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  National  legislature. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State,  and  its  meml>ership  has  accordingly 
varied  from  twenty-two  in  the  first  Congress 
(when  eleven  States  constituted  the  Cnion)  to 
ninety  at  the  present  time  (1902).  The  Con- 
stitution prescriltes  that  Senators  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  and  constitutes  them  a  perma- 
nent and  continuing  body  by  providing  a  method 
of  classification,  whereunder  the  term  of  one 
class  shall  continuously  overlnp  that  of  another, 
the  terms  of  one-third  of  the  members  expiring 
every  two  years.  Senators  must  be  thirty  years 
of  age  and  residents  of  the  State  for  which 
they  shall  1m-  chosen.  The  presiding  ollieer 
of  the  Senate  is  the  Vice  President  of  tin- 
United  States,  but  he  has  no  part  in  its 
delilierat  ions  and  no  vote  unless  the  Sena- 
tors are  equally  divided.  The  rule  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  which  preceded 
the  Constitution,  that  the  voting  should  be 
by  States,  each  State  represented  having  one 
vote,  was  not  retained  in  the  creation  of  the 
Senate,  it  being  provided  by  the  Constitution 
that  each  Senator  shall  have  an  individual  vote. 
Senators  receive  a  eomjtensnt ion  fixed  by  Con- 
gress, of  $5000  a  year,  with  a  small  allowance 
for  stationery  and  mileage. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  a  perma 
netit  or  continuing  body,  but  its  entire  member 
ship  is  renewed  simultaneously  every  second 
year.  Its  members  are  chosen  by  popular  vote, 
and  it  is  provided  that  thev  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  included  in 
the  I'nion  according  to  their  respective  num- 
ber*. The  Constitution,  as  adopted,  provided 
that  for  the  purpose  of  apportionment  the  popu- 
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lation  of  a  State  should  be  determined  by 
adding  to  t he  whole  numl>cr  of  free  persons 
t lire*- tilths  of  the  whole  number  of  slaves. 
Die  basis  of  apportionment  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  first  enumeration  was  one  Hep 
resent  a  live  for  every  30.000  inhabitants,  with 
the  proviso  that  each  State  should  have  at 
least  one  Representative.  The  first  House  mini 
Itered  OA,  and  successive  enumerations  and  ap- 
portionments have  varied  the  nuiu!>cr  of  Repre 
Mutative*  as  follows:  in  1703,  10S;  1803.  141 ; 
1813,  IH1;  1823,213:  1833.240:  1843.223;  1853. 
233;  1863  (during  the  Civil  War).  243;  1873. 
293;  1883.  325;  1801,  357  ;  1001.  386.  The  basis 
of  apportionment  under  the  twelfth  census 
(1000)  is  one  Representative  to  every  194.182 
inhabitants.  This  furnishes  the  following  repre- 
sentation for  the  several  States: 


Alatniuiii    9 

ArkuiiMU,   7 

California  8 

Colorado..   3 

('(iniwtlcut   o 

IMaware   1 

Florida   3 

Oeonria  It 

Idaho     1 

Illinois   .  25 

Imliiinn   13 

lows  11 

Kttamut   M 

Kiiitm-k.v   11 

Louisiana  T 

Halm   4 

Maryland   tt 

M/lHSiM-llllWl  |H  14 

Michigan   12 

Mlnwraota   • 

Mi<«,iMMip|>l   8 

KlawHtn  18 

Montana   1 


Nebraska   6 

Nnrada  I 

New  Hamiwhirv  2 

N«w  Jpns'j  10 

New  York  .37 

North  Carolina  IS 

North  Dakota   2 

Ohio  SI 

Oregon   2 

Pennsylvania  32 

Rhode  Inland   2 

South  Carolina   7 

south  Dakota  

Vmumnm  in 

Texas   16 

Ituh   1 

Vermont.  2 

Virginia  to 

Washington   .3 

H'wt  Virginia   8 

Wisconsin  11 

Wyoming   1 


It  is  further  provided  by  the  Constitution  that 
Representatives  shall  la*  at  least  twenty-five 
years  of  ape  and  residents  of  the  States  in  which 
they  are  chosen.  They  receive  an  annual  salary, 
determined  by  Congress,  the  amount  of  which  at 
present  is  $5000.  The  House  of  Representatives 
chooses  its  own  presiding  officer,  called  the 
Speaker,  from  among  its  memliers.  In  the 
process  of  time  this  has  become  an  office  of  great 
power  and  importance,  ranking,  perhaps,  next 
after  that  of  the  President  in  influence  and 
authority.  This  aggrandizement  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  resulted 
from  the  control  over  legislation,  which,  as  the 
leader  of  the  dominant  political  party  in  the 
House  ;ind  under  the  committee  system  which 
has  come  to  prevail  in  CongreM,  he  has  gradu- 
ally acquired.  He  does  not,  upon  becoming 
Speaker,  lose  his  right  to  vote  or  otherwise  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 

L'nder  the  Constitution  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  have  in  most  respects  nn  equal  voice 
in  legislation,  the  only  important  exception  being 
the  requirement  that  all  revenue  bills  shall 
originate  in  the  popular  branch  of  tne  legislature. 
Knch  Hon-.-  is  made  the  -*olc  judge  of  its  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
l>ers,  though  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives nre  left  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States. 

The  ample  legislative  powers  of  Congress, 
which  nre  enumerated  in  See.  8  of  Art-  I.,  and 
Sec.  3  of  Art.  IV.  of  the  Constitution  (q.v. ), 
are  limited  by  the  veto  power  of  the  President. 
Every  bill  intended  to  have  the  force  of  law 


must  lie  submitted  to  him,  after  passing  the 
two  Houses  separately,  and.  if  vetoed  by 
him,  will  fail  to  take  effect,  unless  passed  a 
second  time  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House.  If  any  bill  shall  not  lie  returned  by  the 
President  within  ten  days  after  it  shall  have 
U-en  presented  to  him,  it  shall  become  a  law  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it.  unless  its  re- 
turn l»e  prevented  by  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. I he  Constitution  provides  for  an  an 
nual  meeting  of  Congress  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December  unless  a  different  date  is  duly  ap 
|>ointed  by  law.  The  President  is  empowered 
by  the  Constitution  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  or  of  either  House. 

In  addition  to  their  legislative  powers,  each 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  endowed  by  the 
Constitution  with  important  functions  in  the 
government.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
the  side  power  of  impeachment,  and  the  Senate 
the  exclusive  authority  to  try  impeachments. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Senate  exercises,  in  con- 
junction with  the  President,  important  execu- 
tive powers  in  the  ratification  of  treaties  and  in 
the  confirmation  of  his  appointments  to  all  im- 
portant  office*  of  the  Government,  including  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  and  other  Federal  courts,  and  even 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

In  the  century  of  nutional  life  which  has  just 
closed,  the  balance  of  governmental-  power  has 
insensibly  shifted  from  the  Executive  to  the 
Congress,  ami  in  Congress  from  the  Senate  to 
the  House  of  Rcpresentat ives.  The  free  exercise 
by  the  Senate  of  its  power  of  refusing  assent  to 
the  President's  nominations  to  otlice.  and  the 
extreme  development  of  the  party  system  in 
national  politics,  have  operated  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  deprive  the  executive  of  the  actual  power 
of  making  appointments  to  office:  while  the  popu 
lar  character  of  the  House,  the  absolute  control 
exercised  over  its  business  by  the  Speaker  a  id 
other  leaders  of  the  dominant  politicaJ  party, 
and  the  consequent  unanimity  and  weight  of  it* 
action,  have  given  it  a  marked  predominance 
in  legislation.  It  is  Isith  more  active  and  more 
influential  than  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  its  great  size  and  the  enormous  volume 
of  its  business  have  deprived  it  of  the  character 
of  a  popular  deliberative  assembly. 

Many  acute  observers  see  in  these  facts  a 
curious  reproduction  in  our  history  of  recent 
British  experience  in  the  great  art  of  self  gov 
ernment.  They  argue  that  the  place  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  British  system  is  being  taken  by  Con- 
gress in  ours,  while  the  House  of  Representatives 
seems  destined  to  assume  the  supremacy  over  the 
other  organs  of  government  which  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  House  of  Commons  in  Englnnd.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Cabinet  in  (treat 
Britain,  which  is  the  virtual  executive,  is  in  fact 
a  self  constituted  committee,  made  up  of  party 
leaders,  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  our  executive  is  placed  by 
the  Constitution  in  an  impregnable  position  of  in- 
dependence. But  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have,  to  a  considerable  degree,  as- 
sumed the  same  control  over  the  legislation 
which  is  exercised  in  England  by  the  Cabinet, 
and  if  is  plausibly  arjiucd  that  it  will  require  no 
great  extension  of  Congressional  power  to  reduce 
the  constitutional  executive  in  this  country  to 
the  same  position  of  nominal  authority  but  real 
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impotence  as  that  which  it  holds  in  the  British 
vi-tcm.  It  is  accordingly  asserted  that  the  oli- 
garchy of  party  leaders  who  determine  the  mem- 
bership of  the  standing  committees  of  the  House 
and  control  their  action  are  already  the  masters 
of  the  several  executive  departments,  deter- 
mining their  very  organization  and  policy 
through  the  power  over  appropriations  which 
i lie  present  organization  of  the  House  lodges  in 
the  hand*  of  its  leaders;  that  the  husiness  of  the 
Government  is  carried  on  more  and  more  through 
'inferences,  as  yet  informal,  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  Congressional  cabinet,  while  the 
•^eat  heads  of  departments  tend  to  liecnme  ad- 
visers of  the  real  masters  of  the  situation,  the 
Congressional  leaders,  rather  than  of  their  nomi- 
nal chief,  the  President.  It  is  not  denied  that  a 
strong  and  popular  executive  may  stay  the 
rising  tide  of  Congressional  supremacy  for  a 
lime,  hut  it  is  claimed  that  the  appeal  to  the 
people,  by  which  he  accomplishes  this,  is  itself 
a  confession  of  the  real  weakness  of  his  position. 
To  such  observers,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
within  the  lifetime  of  many  now  living  the  vital 
differences  still  remaining  between  the  British 
and  American  systems  will  have  disappeared, 
and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  have  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  n 
government  of  the  parliamentary  or  congression- 
al type,  and  that  this  will  be  accomplished  with- 
oir  formal  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  by 
the  iusidious  and  persistent  process  of  Congres- 
sional usurpation. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  great  power 
wielded  by  certain  committees  €»f  the  House.  It 
remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  large  increase  in 
the  numl»er  of  Representatives  and  the  growth 
in  volume  and  complexity  of  the  matters  with 
which  they  have  to  deal  have  necessitated  the 
reference  of  all  bills  to  standing  committees. 
rh«-*e  conditions  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
House  to  give  any  real  consideration  even  to  the 
most  important  measures  of  legislation,  and  it 
follow*  that  the  real  processes  of  legislation — 
the  discussion,  the  sifting,  the  shaping  of  bills 
— is  <lone  wholly  in  the  commit  tee- rooms.  The 
n-mtuittees.  therefore,  being  delilterately  made 
up  with  reference  to  the  carrying  out  of  party 
policy,  have  acquired  virtual  control  over  the 
illation  of  the  House,  their  action  on  bills 
submitted  to  them  l>eing  usually  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

The  •committee  system,'  as  it  is  called,  was 
adopted  »y  the  House  of  Representatives  at  an 
early  period  of  its  history.  At  present  there 
are  forty-right  standing  commit  tees,  w  hich  are 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  for  each  Congress, 
and  which  hold  oflice  during  the  life  of  the 
Congress.  These  committees  vary  in  size,  and 
are  made  up  of  members  of  all  parties,  the 
dominant  party  having  an  effective  majority  in 
^ch.  The  principal  committees  of  the  House 
are  those  n  Rules.  Appropriations.  Ways  and 
Means,  Foreign  Affairs,  Judiciary.  Commerce. 
Flections.  Military  Affairs,  and  Naval  Affairs. 
The  Senate,  Weause  of  its  smnller  membership, 
and  its  tradition  of  dignity  and  deliberation, 
has  to  a  large  extent  retained  the  character  of 
a  deliberative  assembly,  and  much  of  the  work 
«f  legislation  is  still  actually  performed  by  it. 
It  In*  also  adopted  the  committee  system:'  but 
M  committees  perform  the  mow  legitimate 
fnnction  nl  sifting  and  shaping  the  bills  for  their 


more  convenient  consideration  oy  the  Senate. 
They  are  appointed  by  vote  of  the  Senate,  and, 
like  those  of  the  House,  hold  otlice  during  the 
life  of  the  Congress  for  which  they  are  choaen. 
The  most  important  of  the  Senate  Committee* 
is  that  on  Foreign  Affairs,  though  those  on 
Appropriations.  Ways  and  Means,  the  Judiciary, 
and  on  Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  also  play 
an  important  r.'de  in  shaping  legislation.  For  a 
history  of  the  United  States  Congress,  see  the 
article  United  States. 

The  leading  authorities  on  the  position  of 
Congress  in  the  American  scheme  of  government 
are:  Woodrow  Wilson.  Coiinressitooil  tloeern- 
meni  (Boston.  188">),  and  Bryce,  The  American 
Commonwealth  (  Umdon,  1893).  See,  also,  the 
authorities  referred  to  in  the  article  Constit*  - 

TION  OF  THE  I'.MTEU  STATES. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CEMETERY,    A  hand 
some    cemetery    near    Washington  containing 
monuments  to  such   members  of  Congress  «, 
have  died  during  their  term  of  office.   See  Wash- 
ington. 

CONGRESSIONAL   LIBRARY,     Sec  Li 

brary  ok  Conukkss. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  The  journal 
of  the  United  States  Congress.  Up  to  1799  the 
Senate  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  no  reports  of 
its  proceedings  were  published.  Since  that  time, 
an  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
House  is  required  to  Ih>  published.  The  so- 
called  'executive  sessions'  of  the  Senate  are 
secret.  The  journal  now  known  as  the  Conures- 
sionnl  Rteord  was  called  from  1789  to  1*24  the 
Annals  of  ("on (tress  •  from  182">  to  \H'.i"  the  Keg 
titter  of  fhbaies;  from  1834  to  1874  the  Con- 
tfressional  (Slohe.  Since  1875  its  present  name 
has  been  used.  The  Reeord,  however,  is  not  an 
accurate  transcript  of  the  actual  proceedings. 
MetulxTs  are  allowed  to  revise  their  remarks 
before  they  apjM-ar  in  type;  and  they  also  fre- 
quently receive  from  the  House  'leave  to  print' 
speeches  which  they  have  never  delivered,  but 
which  apjs-ar  in  the  Reeord  as  though  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  session. 

CONGRESSMAN  AT  LARGE.  A  meml>er 
of  the  United  States  Mouse  of  Representatives 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  State,  and  not. 
As  is  customary,  by  those  of  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. Such  Congressmen  are  elected  under  the 
apportionment  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  election 
of  a  Congressman  at  large  is  merely  a  device 
adopted  to  give  each  State  the  proper  number  of 
representatives  under  the  acts  until  the  State 
should  be  redistributed.  Some  States  have  had 
two  such  memliers.  and  several  one.  According 
to  a  Congressional  act  of  1901.  the  ratio  of  Con- 
gressional representation  is  one  Representative 
for  every  194.182  of  Ihe  population. 

CONGREVE,  kon'gr.'v.  Richard  (1810  99). 
An  English  philosophical  writer  ana  e-«;iyist, 
ls»rn  at  Tx'umington.  He  studied  under  Arnold 
at  Rugby,  and  afterwards  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  of  which  he  became  succes- 
sively scholar,  fellow,  and  tutor  but  re- 
signed after  having  Itecoine  definitely  a  dis- 
ciple of  Comte.  In  lS.".r»  he  published  a 
good  edition  of  Aristotle's  Polities  (1855). 
Among  his  other  publications  nre:  The  Ronton 
Empire  of  the  West  (1835);  The  Cnteehism  of 
Positive  Relinion.  translated  from  Comte  f  1M.-.S)  : 
Elizabeth  of  Enqlaud  (1862)  :  and  Ksmys  Politi- 
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oal,  Social,  and  Religious  ( 1874).  He  was  early 
one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  English  Posi- 
tivism. 

CONGREVE,  William  (1070-1720).  A  bril- 
liant English  dramatist.  He  was  horn  at 
Bardsey,  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Kilkenny, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  entered  at  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  but  did  not  take  kindly  to  law.  His 
first  publication  was  a  novel,  entitled  Incognita, 
really  a  dramatic  intrigue  put  into  narrative. 
His  first  play.  The  Old  Itachelor,  was  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  in  .January.  1003.  ami  its  suc- 
cess was  remarkable.  In  November  he  brought 
out  The  Double-Dealer,  which  was  a  compara- 
tive failure;  but  his  comedy.  Loir  for  I. mc.  per- 
formed in  10115.  was  n  great  success,  and  brought 
to  its  author  money  and  fume.  The  Mourning 
Hride,  a  blank-verse  tragedy,  was  acted  in  1007. 
Its  success  exceeded  even  that  of  his  comedies, 
but  it  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  Three 
years  after,  he  produced  a  comedy,  entitled  The 
Way  of  the  W  orld,  which  failed  completely,  and 
disgusted  him  with  the  theatre.  In  other  re- 
spects Congreve  was  a  fortunate  man.  He  held 
various  offices,  which  together  yielded  him  an 
income  of  £1200.  Congreve  affected  to  despise 
his  theatrical  triumphs,  and  cultivated  the  man- 
ners of  the  fine  gentleman — an  eccentricity  which 
laid  him  open  to  rebuke  when  he  was  visited  by 
Voltaire.  In  his  later  days  he  was  afflicted  with 
gout  and  blindness.  Br  died  in  London,  1729, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  a 
comic  dramatist  Congreve  has  U-en  variously 
estimated.  He  was  gross,  but  his  age  was  gross. 
His  plots  are  intricate,  but  they  were  BO  intend- 
ed. His  world  is  composed  of  wives,  gallants, 
and  husbands — and  the  husbands  are  hoodwinked. 
Tlie  characters  have  no  heart,  no  generosity,  but 
they  play  their  parts  brilliantly.  Indeed,  the 
wit  of  Congreve**  dialogue  is  unsurpassed  in 
our  later  drama.  Famous  essays  on  Congreve 
and  the  art  he  represents  are:  Hazlitt,  Lectures 
on  English  Poets  and  English  Comie  Writers 
(London.  1840)  :  Ijtmb.  "On  the  Artificial  Com- 
edy of  the  l-ast  Century,"  in  Essays  of  Elia 
(London.  187."));  Leigh  Hunt,  critical  notice, 
prefixed  to  The  Dramatic  H'orArs  of  Wycherley, 
Congreve,  etc..  which  he  edited;  Mncaulay,  re- 
view of  Hunt.,  entitled  Comic  Dramatists  or 
Leigh  Hunt  (lxindon.  1848);  anil  Swinburne, 
article  on  Congreve  in  Encyclopaedia  Rritanniea. 
Consult:  Congreve 's  Comedies,  ed.  Kwald  (Lon- 
don, 1887);  id.,  ed.  Street  (London.  I8!).">)  ;  and 
Gosse.  Life  of  Congrcre  (London,  1888). 

CONGREVE,  Sir  William  (1772-1828).  An 
English  engineer,  the  inventor  of  the  Congreve 
rocket,  i  See  Abtillebt. )  He  was  educated  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  Woolwich,  received  n  com- 
mission in  the  artillery,  and  became  controller  of 
the  Royal  Laboratory  at  Woolwich.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Cation,  and 
later  for  Plymouth,  and  wrole  various  works  on 
technological  subjects,  including:  Description  of 
the  Hydro -Pm  umulia  Lock  (1814).  and  A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Herman  Prineiph  .«,  Powers,  and  Fa- 
cility of  \pfdicatiou  of  the  Congrcre  Rochet 
System  (H-27t.  He  received  many  honors  for 
his  invention,  became  prominent  in  scientific 
circles,  and  was  a  favorite  with  George  IV". 

CON'GRUENCE  (Lat.  congruent  ia,  from  con- 
gruere,  to  agree).     In  geometry,  plane  figures 


which  can  lie  superposed  so  as  to  coincide 
throughout  are  suid  to  be  congruent.  This  is 
the  Kuclidean  definition  of  equality,  aud  indi 
eates  both  quality  of  area  and  similarity  of 
form.  The  symbol  ~  for  congruence  signifies 
these  two  properties.  In  general  it  is  not  neces- 
sary actually  to  su|»crpose  the  figures.  If  the 
equality  of  certain  parts  is  known,  the  equality 
of  the  other  parts  can  l>e  established — e.g.  if  two 
sides  and  the  included  angle  of  one  triangle  are 
equal  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  another,  the 
triangles  are  congruent,  since  the  remaining 
parts  are  also  equal  and  similarly  placed.  Con- 
gruence is  related  to  axial  and  central  sym- 
metry (q.v. ),  and  constitutes  nn  important  the- 
ory of  geometry.  Congruency,  in  modem  geom- 
etry, signifies  a  system  of  elements  satisfying  a 
twofold  condition.  Of  all  possible  lines.  tho>e 
particular  lines  which  satisfy  a  given  condition 
are  together  called  a  complex,  and  those  which 
satisfy  two  conditions  are  called  a  congruency — 
e.g.  all  lines  which  intersect  a  given  circle  form 
a  complex,  and  all  which  intersect  two  gi\en 
circles  form  a  congruency.  The  order  of  a  con- 
gruency is  the  number  of  its  rays  co-planar  with 
a  given  plane;  the  class  of  a  congruency  is  the 
number  of  its  lines  concurrent  in  a  given  point. 

In  the  theory  of  numbers,  two  integers 
are  said  to  be  congruent  with  respect  to  a 
third,  called  the  modulus,  when  their  difference 
is  exactly  divisible  by  the  modulus.  Thus.  ]2 
and  7.  27  and  12,  are  congruent  with  respect  t«» 
5  as  a  modulus,  since  12  —  7)  and  (27 — 12  i 
are  divisible  bv  5.  This  relation  is  expressed 
thus:  12=7  ('mod  5).  27-  12  (mod  5).  and. 
in  general,  a  =  h  (mewl  e).  When  two  integers 
are  congruent  with  res|x>ct  to  a  third,  either  is 
called  the  residual  of  the  other  with  res|>ect  to 
this  modulus.  A  few  fundamental  theorems  of 
congruences  are:  ( 1 )  If  a,  £  a',,  o,  5  o't,  .  .  . 
aB,  o'„.  (to  the  same  modulus)  then  «,  4-  a  + 
.  .  .jiB  _  n',  fn',  +  ...  «'„.  (21  If  a  a',  then 
na~  nn'.  (.'I I  If  a  «'.  h  h',  then  ab  ti'b'. 
(4)  If  n_»i\  then  a"  -  a'".   ("»)  If  a,     a',,  n, 

a\  then  O  (n,,  a, .  .  .  .)  =  G  («*,.  o'„ 

.  .  .  I .  < I  designating  any  rational  integral  turn* 
tion  of  «,,  Oj,  .  .  . 

In  algebra,  the  congruence  of  functions  is  con- 
sidered in  addition  to  the  congruence  of  nutn 
Iters.  When  the  elements  considered  are  of  the 
form  ar  +  h  the  congruence  is  called  linear. 
When  the  elements  are  of  the  form  fli*+  bx  +  e. 
the  congruence  is  called  quadratic,  and  so  tin. 
To  solve  a  congruence  is  to  find  the  values  of 
the  unknown  quantity  which  satisfy  the  con 
gruence.  Thus,  to  solve  the  quadratic  congru- 
ence J-1  =  30  (mod  40)  is  to  find  the  number 
whose  square  gives  a  remainder  .'"0  when  divided 
by  40.    These  numbers  are  23.  20. 

As  to  geometry,  consult:  Henrici.  Geometry 
of  Congruent  Figures  (London.  1888);  Ileiuun 
and  Smith.  Xcw  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (Bos- 
ton. 1 000)  ;  PHieker.  Xcue  Geometric  des  Raumc* 
gegrUndet  auf  die  Hctrachtung  der  gcraden  IJnie 
als  Raumelemcnt,  edited  by  Clebsch  (Leipzig. 
1808)  ;  and  as  to  algebra.  Salmon.  Modern  High- 
er Algebra  (Dublin.  1870).  and  Fund,  Algebra 
mit  Einxchluss  der  clemcntarrn  Zahlcntheorir 
I  Leipzig.  1800). 

CONI.  k./ne.    See  Ci  NEO. 

CONIBO,  kA-neliA.  The  most  important  tribe 
of  Panoan  stock  (q.v.),  rsnging  along  the  mid- 
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dip  I'ealayi  River,  northeastern  Peru.  For  a 
long  time  they  repelled  the  missionaries,  but 
are  now  completely  Christianized.  In  their  daily 
life,  however,  they  cling  to  their  old  customs, 
Although  they  learn  Spanish  readily  and  prove 
valunhle  house  servants.  They  live  chielly  by 
boating,  fishing,  and  gathering  sarsaparilla. 
They  paint  their  faces  in  red  ami  blue,  and  wear 
silver  rings  in  their  lips  and  noses. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.  Curves  which  may  be 
formed  by  various  sections  of  a  cone  (q.v.).  In 
the  li{?urc,  which  represents  the  two  nappes  of  a 

right  circular 
cone,  AB,  a  sec- 
tion jH'rjK-ndicu- 
lar  to  the  axis,  is 
a  circle;  CD,  a 
Motion  oblique  to 
the  axis,  cutting 
all  the  elements 
of  the  conical 
surface  on  one 
side  of  the  ver- 
tex, is  an  ellipse; 
KK.  a  section 
parallel    to  the 

element  CI,  is  a 
parabola ;  and 
GH.  U.  a  section 
cutting  both 
nap|R's,  gives  the 
two  branches  of 
an  hyperbola. 
These  curvea 
were  discovered  by  Mcna-chmu*  in  the  fourth 
century  ii.c.,  and  were  known  for  a  long  time  as 
Menechniian  triads.  The  Creek*  extensively  cul- 
tivated the  theory  of  the  conic  sections.  Since 
the  invention  of  rood  mate  geometry  (see  ANAL- 
YTIC CkomktRY)  .  new  interest  has  attached  to 
these  curves,  and  the  properties  of  conies  fonn 
the  basis  of  instruction  in  analytic  geometry. 
See  Circle;  El.LirsE:  PARABOLA i  HYPERBOLA; 
Ci-rveh;  Mathematics. 

C0NID1A  (Xeo-Lait.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  kA- 
rtt.  koni*,  dtist ) .    Aerial  spores  of  fungi,  usually 
formed  in  chains  or  dusters  upon  the  swollen  end 
of  a   filament    (the   conidiophorc) ,  and  never, 
borne  in  spore-eases   ( spora ngia ) .     See  Fi  NQt. 

CONIDIOPHORE  (Neo-Lat  conidium  +  Gk. 
<pipoi,  phortm,  from  <t>4ptt»,  phcrvin,  to  bear). 
A  fungal  filament  which  bears  conidia,  one  kind 
<>f  asexual  spores.    See  Fungi. 

CONIF'ERJE  (l.at.  nom.  pi.  of  conifer,  cone- 
Iwaring.  from  conus,  cone,  Gk.  kupoi,  Aoao*  + 
ffrre,  to  hear).  The  greatest  of  the  four  living 
groups  of  gymnosperms.  The  species  an*  all  trees 
■  •r  shrubs,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  north  and 
south  temperate  regions.  Wing  almost  entirely  ab- 
sent from  the  tropics.  Prominent  representatives 
of  the  group  are  the  pine,  spruces,  hemlocks, 
(ir*.  larches,  cedars,  cypresses,  redwoods,  junipers, 
arbor-vita*,  and  yews.  The  habit  of  the  trees 
is  characteristic,  a  central  shaft  extending  con- 
tinuously to  the  very  top.  while  the  lateral 
branches  spread  horizontally,  with  diminishing 
length  toward  the  top  of  the  tree,  resulting  in 
n  conical  outline  Another  peculiar  feature  ia 
the  'needle  leaf.'  which  seems  to  Im>  poorly  adapt- 
ed for  folingc.  It  is  very  slender  and  firm. 
Iwing  well  organized  to  endure  cold.  In  AOttte  of 
the  conifers,  however,  as  in  species  of  Pilocar- 


pus, the  lenves  are  quite  broad  and  flat;  while 
in  others,  as  in  the  arl»or-vit.c,  they  consist  of 
closely  appressed  and  overlapping  disk  like  bod- 
ies. As  the  leaves  have  no  regular  period  of  fall- 
ing, the  trees  are  always  clothed  with  them,  and 
are  commonly  called  evergreens.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  evergreen  habit,  however,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  common  larch  or  tamarack,  which 
sheds  its  leaves  every  season.  The  branches  of 
conifers  are  apt  to  occur  in  two  forms,  as  may  In* 
seen  in  the  pines.  There  are  the  elongated  axes, 
which  liear  only  scales,  known  as  the  long  shoots; 
and  also  short,  spur-like,  dwarf  branches,  which 
l>ear  the  dusters  of  needle  leaves.  This  dis- 
position of  the  foliage  leaves  is  by  no  means 
common  to  all  conifers,  or  even  to  all  ages  of  the 
pines.  In  many  conifers,  as  in  spruces  and  in 
seedling  pines,  the  needles  occur  on  the  long 
shoots.  The  structure  which  gives  name  to  the 
group  is  the  cone  like  strobilus  which  Iwars  the 
seeds,  and  which  sometimes  liecomes  very  large. 
This,  when  mature,  consists  of  heavy  overlapping 
scales,  at  the  base  of  which,  upon  the  upper 
side,  the  seeds  are  found.  The  strobili  which 
are  made  up  of  the  stamens  arc  never  so  promi 
neiit  or  permanent,  and  hence  are  not  usually  no- 
ticed.  The  pollination  of  conifers  is  effected  by 
the  wind,  ami  hence  the  pollen  is  very  light  ami 
powdery,  and  is  produced  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties. In  the  pines  the  pollen-grains  are  assisted 
in  this  wind  transportation  by  the  development 
of  a  pair  of  wings,  which  are  outgrowths  from 
the  outer  coat  of  the  spore.  Sometimes  strong 
winds  carry  the  pollen  far  from  the  forests 
which  produce  it,  and  the  fall  of  this  yellow  pow- 
der in  places  in  which  the  phenomenon  is  rare 
gives  rise  to  accounts  of  'showers  of  sulphur.* 

Stricture.  The  tissues  of  the  stems  of  coni- 
fers are  very  characteristic.  The  woody  bundles 
are  arranged  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder," as  in  the 
dicotyledons,  and  hence  are  able  to  increase  in 
diameter  during  each  growing  season.  It  is  onlv 
the  primitive  bundles,  however,  which  arc  made 
up  of  true  vessels.  All  of  the  secondary  bundles, 
which  fonn  the  whole  mass  of  wood,  consist  of 
tracheids,  i.e.  thick  walled  cells  resembling  true 
vessels,  but  not  fitted  together  end  to  end  so  as 
to  form  more  or  less  continuous  vessels.  These 
tracheids  are  also  distinguished,  as  in  all  gvm- 
nosperms,  by  bearing  upon  their  walls  bordered 
pita.  i.e.  thin  spots  which  appear  to  be  bounded 
by  two  concentric  circles.  They  are  also  packed 
together  very  closely  and  with  remarkable  regu- 
larity, so  that  the  wood  is  very  uniform  and  fine- 
grained, and  hence  easily  split. 

Classification.  There  are  two  great  families 
of  conifers,  the  Pinnceir  and  the  Taxaeca*.  The 
former  has  true  cones,  by  whose  stales  the  ovules 
are  concealed,  and  whose  seeds  ripen  dry.  In 
general,  the  cones  ripen  dry  and  hard,  but  some- 
time*, as  in  junipers,  they  become  pulpy,  the 
whole  cone  forming  the  so-called  'berry.  This 
family  (Pinacea-)  is  much  the  larger  one,  and 
contains  four  well-marked  tribes.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  Ahietea*.  i-yntaining  the  pine>, 
spruces,  hemlocks,  firs,  larches,  etc.,  the  genus 
Pinus  with  its  seventy  species  being  by  far  the 
largest  genus  of  conifer*.  The  Cupresseff  con- 
tain the  various  cypresses  and  cedars-,  the  Taxo- 
diea*  contain  the  bald  cypresses,  redwoods,  and 
their  nllies;  while  the  Araueariie  include  the 
Araucarinn  or  Norfolk  pines  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.    The  other  family,  the  Taxacex,  has 
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exposed  ovules,  and  tlie  seed  either  ripens  fleshy 
or  hits  u  fleshy  investment.  It  includes  two 
tribes — the  Fodocnipcic,  genera  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  (the  genus  Podoearpus,  with  forty 
species,  being  the  second  largest  of  the  conifers), 
and  the  Taxea?,  including  the  yews  (Taxua)  and 
their  allies. 

Some  of  the  conifers,  as  the  pinc>  nnd  juni- 
|iers,  are  very  widely  distributed,  while  others, 
like  the  gigantic  redwoods  i  Sequoia  i  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  hald  cypress  ( Tnxitdium )  arc  now 
very  much  restricted.  The  greatest  displays  of 
much  restricted  < 'endemic')  genera  occur  in  the 
China-.lapan  region,  and  in  the  Australasian 
legion. 

Fossil  Forms.  Fossil  remains  of  Conifera\ 
consisting  of  branches,  leaves,  cones,  and  seeds, 
arc  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  most  recent 
»»f  the  Mcsozoic  and  in  the  Tertiary  formations, 
and  have  been  referred  to  genera  still  living  on 
account  of  their  resemblance  to  them.  Hut  only 
when  such  determination  is  based  on  well-pre- 
served cones  may  it,  as  a  rule,  be  considered  sat- 
isfactory, leaves  and  leaf-l>earing  branches  fur- 
nish only  in  exceptional  eases  a  l»asis  for  the 
determination  of  the  genera,  as  there  are  recent 
genera  from  different  families  in  which  the  leaf- 
ing branches  cannot  l>e  distinguished  at  all  by 
their  outward  ap|<earnnces. 

It  is  no  better  with  the  fossil  woods,  for  it  is 
known  that  fragments  of  wood  having  the  struc- 
ture  of  living  conifers  are  found  in  every  state 
of  preservation  throughout  the  entire  series  of 
geologic  formations  from  the  Middle  Devonian 
upward.  The  great  hopes  entertained  that  they 
would  furnish  important  results  have,  according 
lo  Solms-Laubach,  not  materialized,  owing  to  the 
uniformity  of  structure  which  characterizes  sec- 
ondary growth  in  thickness  in  Conifcra*.  More- 
over, the  Cordaites,  which  stand  ln-tween  the 
t'ycadaceae  and  Conifcra'.  have  a  woody  struc- 
ture distinguishable  only  in  entire  sections  of  the 
stem.  G.'.ppcrt's  example  in  dealing  with  the 
fossil  woods  has  been  followed,  and  they  are  di- 
vided into  general  groups  according  to  their  re- 
semblances to  the  wood  of  modern  genera,  as: 
Araucaroxylon  (  Dadoxylon ) .  like  w<mk1  of  Nor- 
folk Pine—  Am uea ria  :  PissodcndroU  ;  Cupress- 
oxylon.  like  wood  of  cypress;  Pityoxylon.  like 
wood  of  pine:  Cedroxyhm.  like  wood  of  cedar: 
Taxoxylon,  like  wood  of  yew.  Of  these.  Taxoxy- 
lon  is  known  only  from  the  Tertiary:  Cupress- 
oxylon  occurs  only  from  the  Chalk  onward; 
pine  and  einlnr  woods  only  from  the  Tertiary  on- 
ward. Araucaroxylon  and  Pissodendron  are  the 
only  types  of  coniferous  wood  found  in  the 
Paleozoic  formations.  To  Araucaroxylon  prob- 
ably belongs  the  wood  of  the  Carboniferous  pines 
and  Dawson's  species  of  Dadoxylon  and  Ormoxy- 
lon,  from  the  Canadian  .Middle  Devonian.  But 
Hie  wood  of  Cordaites  has  also  the  Araucaroxy- 
lon structure.  The  presence  ol  true  Conifer* 
with  this  wood  structure  is.  however,  known 
from  the  Carboniferous.  The  stems  of  Protaxites 
l.ogani  and  Neniatoxylon  ernssiim.  from  the  Ixiwer 
Devonian  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  which 
were  dcscriWd  by  Dawson  as  the  oldest  Conifer 
remains,  are  now  considered  to  be  remains  of 
alga-. 

It  has  U«en  determined  that  the  conifers  ori^-i 
Dated  in  the  Arctic  region,  from  whence  they 
have  spread  over  the  globe.    The  pines  (Pinus) 
appeared  first  in  the  Furopean  early  Cretaceous 


beds,  where  their  cones  are  found,  and  they  be- 
came very  abundant  in  the  Tertiary.  The  firs 
are  known  from  the  -Jurassic  of  Spitsbergen  aud 
Siberia,  and  the  cellars  date  also  from  the  .funis 
bic.  The  Araucarians.  to  which  belong  also  the 
Taxodiic  (Bald  Cypress)  and  the  Sequoia*  (Red 
wood  i .  arc  thought  to  be  represented  by  the 
gigantic  Walchia  of  Permian  age.  The  typical 
American  bald  cypress  (Taxodium  distichumi. 
which  abounds  in  the  swamps  of  Florida,  occur* 
as  the  same  species  in  the  Miocene  of  Middle 
Kurojic.  The  Voltzias,  so  common  in  the  Trias- 
sic  sandstones  of  Germany,  may  also  belong  to 
the  Taxodiir. 

The  cypress  appears  in  the  Triassic  with  a 
form  extremely  similar  to  a  genus  now  found 
only  in  Africa — VViddringtonia.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  junipers,  ami  others,  make  their 
earliest  appearance  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Green 
land,  and  are  found  in  later  formations—  Upper 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary — of  Middle  Europe,  an 
indication  of  the  migration  they  made  with  the 
passing  of  geologic  time.  Salisburias  are  to-day 
represented  by  a  single  living  type,  the  famous 
gingko  (q.v.),  which  is  known  only  in  the  cul- 
tivated state  in  the  groves  of  Chinese  tem- 
ples. Gingko  is  the  last  descendant  of  a  once 
great  race,  with  ance-tors  that  reach  back  as  far 
as  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  nnd  flourished,  dur- 
ing those  periods,  from  the  Triassic  onward,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Kurope,  as  Spitzliergen  and 
Siberia,  etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Dawson.  "The  Fossil  Plant- 
of  the  Devonian  and  Cpper  Silurian  Formations 
of  Canada,"  Canadian  (icoloqical  Surrey  (Otta 
wa,  1881,  1882)  ;  Goppert.  '"Monographic  dcr 
fossilen  Coniferen,"  Xaturkitndigc,  Wrkundlint}* 
ran  dr  llolland.schc  Maaftckappij  dcr  B'clca- 
rchappen.  tr  Haarlrtn,  scr.  2.  vol.  vi.  (Ix*yden. 
1850);  Zittel  and  Sehiinper,  Handbueh  der 
Palauntoloair,  part  ii.  (Leipzig,  1870  8">)  ;  same. 
French  edition  (Paris.  Munich,  and  Leipzig. 
1887)  ;  II.  Graf  zu  Solms-Laubach,  Fox/til  H»i- 
imi,?/  (Oxford.  1801).  For  illustrations,  sec 
Aiiavcaria  :  Pines,  etc. 

CONIINE     (from  1-at.  ronium,   Gk.  «jjt«<>i  . 
LOncion,  hemlock).  C,Hi:N.     The  active  alka 
loid    principle   Of   hemlock,    the   seeds   of  the 
spotted  hemlock  plant  (Comimm  morula /mm.  Lin 
ne).    Being  n  volatile  substance,  coniinc  may  be 
readily  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  distilling  with 
water  which  contains  a  little  soda  in  solution: 
eoniine  then  passes  over  with  the  water  in  the 
form  of  a  yellowish  oil.  but.  when  purified  by  re 
distillation,  it  is  obtained  as  a  colorless,  tran- 
parent,  oily  liquid  having  a  penetrating  hemlock- 
like  odor,  communicating  a  burning  sensation  if 
applied  to  the  tongue,  and  acting  as  a  very  ener- 
getic poison.    It  has  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction 
and  precipitates  metallic  oxides  from  many  salts. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  causes  its  compounds  to 
assume   first   a   purple-red  and  then  an  olive 
green  color,  while  nitric  acid  gives  a  blood  red 
color  that   fades  into  an  orange.     It   is  mod 
eratelv  soluble  in  water,  its  solutions  having 
the  property  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarized 
light  to  the  right.    If  pure,  it  boils  at  11)7'*  C. 

The  chief  physiological  effect  of  coniinc  is  a 
powerful  depression  of  all  motor  nerves.  l>egin 
ning  at  their  periphery  and  gradually  ascending 
to  the  spinal  cord.  As  a  result,  all  motion, 
voluntary  and  reflex,  is  paralyzed,  although  the 
muscles  arc  not  affected.    This  leads  to  cnfecble- 
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merit  of  the  respiration  and  finally  causes  death 
by  asphyxia.  The  symptoms  of  coniine  poisoning 
are  increasing  heaviness  in  the  legs  and  feeble - 
uess  in  the  arms,  dimness  of  vision,  dilated 
pupils,  diflieulty  in  swallowing  and  breathing, 
and  finally,  loss  of  the  voiee.  As  eoniine  has 
no  action  on  the  brain,  consciousness  is  pre- 
served until  the  end.  The  following  illustration 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  its  action: 
One  drop  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  killed 
it  in  nine  minutes;  three  drops  employed  in 
the  .-ante  way  killed  a  strung  cat  in  a  minute  and 
a  half :  while  live  drops,  poured  into  the  throat 
of  a  small  dog,  began  to  act  in  30  seconds,  and 
in  as  many  fiiore  motion  and  respiration  had 
ceased.  In  a  ease  of  coniine  poisoning,  emetics 
and  the  stomach-pump  should  be  employed  as 
early  as  possible;  the  patient's  feet  should  be 
kept  warm,  a  stimulant  injected  subcutaneously, 
and  artificial  respiration  employed.  Coniine  is 
but  randy  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  medi- 
cine; it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  has 
any  useful  effect  at  all,  except  perhaps  in  spas- 
modic diseases,  like  whooping-cough,  lockjaw,  or 
epilepsy.    !"W  Me.mi.ock. 

Chemically,  coniine  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
dextro  rotary  modification  of  a-propyl-piperidine, 
its  formula  being  represented  by  the  following 
graphic  scheme: 

CH, 
H,C  CH, 
II  J         Ah  .CH..CH.CH, 

V 

Online 

The  nrtifleinl  preparation  of  eoniine  was  the 
first  synthesis  of  an  optically  active  alkaloid. 
See  also  the  article  Alkaloids. 

COUTNCH.     See  KoNINCll. 

CON'INGSBY  ob  The  New  Generation. 
A  novel  by  Benjamin  Disraeli  (1844).  The  plot 
is  slight,  and  the  interest  of  the  novel  is  found 
in  its  political  satire. 

CO'NINGTON,  John  (1825-09).  An  Eng- 
lish classical  scholar,  born  at  Boston.  Lincoln- 
shire. He  studied  at  Rugby,  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
in  1838-43.  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
1843-40,  and  in  1840  became  a  fellow  of  Univer- 
sity College.  In  184!)  he  read  law  with  much 
unwillingness  for  six  months,  at  the  London 
Inns  of  Court,  and  thereupon  relumed  to  the 
university.  He  contributed  articles  to  the  Morn- 
mg  Chronicle  of  London  during  1849-50.  In  1854 
be  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  I  ,a1  in  language 
and  literature  at  Oxford,  that  professorship  hav- 
ing just  been  founded  by  Corpus  Christi.  His 
tenure  of  the  post,  continued  until  his  death,  was 
markedly  successful,  and  his  'imposing  personal- 
ity* e* tended  his  influence  far  beyond  his  Inrge 
circle  of  immediate  pupils.  His  interests  in  con- 
nection with  La  tin  studies  were  comparatively 
restricted.  He  cared  little  for  ancient  history, 
antiquities,  or  for  many  authors,  even  such  great 
writers  as  Lucretius.  Cesar,  Livy,  and  Cicero. 
But  as  a  minute  and  careful  interpreter  of  the 
more  strictly  literary  aspects  of  Vergil.  Horace, 
and  Per«ius.  and  as  an  accurate,  lluenl.  and 
Generally  very  readable  translator  of  all  three, 
be  gained  a  justly  high  repute.  His  transla- 
tion (1800)  of  the  Enrid  in  the  ballad  metre  of 
Scott,  though  questioned  by  scholars  as  a  rcpre- 
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sentation  of  the  manner  of  Vergil,  is  a  vital 
piece  of  work,  and  has  been  much  read.  The  ren- 
derings (1803)  of  the  Carminti  of  Horace,  and  in 
jHirtieulur  of  the  BatUtVt  Lpistula*  and  Ars  Poet- 
tea  of  the  same  author  (  180'Jj,  won  the  critical 
esteem  of  the  learned.  His  most  important  work 
is  his  edition  of  Vergil,  begun  in  conjunction 
with  (Joldwin  Smith,  ami  finished  by  Prof.  Hen- 
ry Nettleship  (/'.  \vryiti  Slaronis  Optra.  The 
Works  of  1  "in/if,  with  a  Commentary,  3  vols., 
1858-70;  4th  ed..  1881-41.  His  edition  of  Persius, 
with  a  remarkably  idiomatic  prose  translation, 
appeared  in  187:2.  He  was  also  a  Creek  scholar 
of  line  attainments,  and  knew  by  heart  the 
dramas  of  .Esehylus,  whose  Ayamemnon  and 
Chovphori  he  edited  (the  formcT,  with  a  verse- 
translation  and  notes,  1848:  the  latter.  1857). 
Consult  The  Miscellaneous  Writing*  of  John  Co- 
ninyton,  edited  by  J.  A.  Symonds  (  London,  1872}. 
which  contains  a  memoir  by  Prof.  II.  J.  S.  Smith. 

CONINXLOO,  ko'nInks-16'.  A  family  of 
Flemish  painters,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
was  Oilles  van  Coninxloo  (  1544-C.1G07 ) ,  called  the 
Younger,  lie  was  horn  at  Antwerp  and  studied 
under  Pieter  Coek  and  Mostaert.  but  derived  his 
chief  preparation  in  Prance  and  Italy,  making  a 
specialty  of  landscape-painting.  But  two  signed 
pictures  by  him  exist,  both  in  the  Liechtenstein 
Gallery  at  Vienna.  Coninxloo  is  known,  with 
Bles  and  Gassel,  as  one  of  the  few  sixteenth- 
century  artists  who  painted  landscape  otherwise 
than  as  a  background  for  figures. 

CCNITJM.    See  Hemlock. 

CONJUGAL  BIGHTS.  The  rights  which  a 
husband  or  wife  possesses  to  the  companionship, 
society,  service,  and  affection  of  the  other.  For 
any  unlawful  invasion  of  these  rights  by  a  third 
party,  the  injured  spouse  has  a  claim  against 
the  wrong-doer.  One  who  alienates  the  affection 
of  a  wife  from  her  husband  is  liable  to  him  in 
damages;  and  in  many  of  the  United  States  the 
same  liability  is  incurred  by  a  woman  who 
alienates  a  husband's  affections  from  his  wife. 
A  spouse  who  violates  conjugal  rights  may 
thereby  afford  the  other  a  valid  ground  for 
divorce.  Such  misconduct,  however,  does  not 
give  to  the  innocent  spouse  tile  right  to  inflict 
chastisement,  or  to  imprison  the  offender,  or  to 
obtain  a  decree  for  restoration  of  the  conjugal 
relation.  Both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  the  courts  have  declared  that  they  have 
no  jurisdiction  to  compel  cohabitation  where 
one  party  to  the  marital  relation  withdraws 
from  the  society  of  the  other  without  justifiable 
cause,  nor  to  decree  a  restitu'ion  of  conjugal 
rights  withheld.  See  Cohabitation  ;  Husband 
and  Wife;  Marriage;  and  authorities  there  re 
ferrcd  to. 

CONGUGATJE,  or  Pond  Scums.    See  Ai. 

a.r.  ;  OlILOROPHYCE^E. 

CONJUGATE  (l,at.  eonjuyatus,  p.p.  of  eon- 
juyare,  to  join  together,  from  com-,  together  -f 
juyarc,  to  yoke,  from  juanni,  yoke;  connected 
with  Ok.  ttrf6»,  zyynn,  OChurch  Slav,  iyo,  Lith. 
junyus.  Colli.  juk.  Icel.  ok,  AS.  yeoe,  Engl,  uokr, 
OIIC.  joh,  Oer.  Jock,  Skt.  yuyn.  yoke).  A  term 
signifying  united  in  pairs,  and  having  various 
uses  in  mathematics.  Conjugate  roots  are  num- 
bers, real  or  imaginary,  such  as  n  +  V  b  and 

a  —  V b,  or  o  +  W.  "  —  °'.  Hft*  isfying  a  given  equa- 
tion.  See  Complex  Number.)    Conjugate  angles 
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are  unv  two  angle*  whose  siun  is  360°,  as  10" 
and  350°,  400*  and  —40°,  180°  and  180°.  Con- 
jugate points  with  reaped  to  a  conic  are  point* 
each  of  which  lies  on  the  polar  of  the  other.  (See 
Cibcle.)  A  conjugate  hyperbola  is  one  which 
lias  for  its  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters 
t he  conjugate  and  transverse  diameters  of  a 
given  hyperbola.  The  equations  of  an  hyperbola 
and  its  conjugate  hyperbola  are  related  thus:  If 

—  —  2-  =  1  be  the  equation  of  the  given  hyper- 

a'  b 

bola,  then  =  —  1  i»  the  equation  of  its 

a*  o 

conjugate.  Conjugate  lines,  with  respect  to  a  conic, 
are  lines*  each  of  which  passes  through  the  pole 
ol  the  other.  Conjugate  axes  or  diameters  of  a 
conic  are  diameters  which  are  conjugate  lines  with 
respect  to  the  conic.  Conjugate  triangles  with 
respect  to  a  conic  are  triangles  such  that  the 
sides  of  each  are  the  polars  of  the  vertices  of  the 
other  and  the  vertices  of  each  are  the  poles  of 
the  sides  of  the  other.  Conjugate  points  in  a 
harmonic  range  are  a  pair  of  points  harmonically 
separating  two  others.  Thus,  if  A,  P.  B,  Q,  are 
four  collinenr  points  such  that  AP:PB  =  AQiBQ, 
P  and  Q  are  called  harmonic  conjugates.  Simi- 
larly in  a  harmonic  pencil  of  four  rnys  O 
(APBQ),  OP  and  OQ  are  conjugate  rays.  (See 
Amiarmomc  RATIO.)  Conjugate  clement*  of  a 
determinant  (q.v. )  are  those  elements  which  are 
symmetrically  situated  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
cipal diagonal.  Certain  forms  of  quantics  are 
also  called  conjugate. 

CONJUGATE  FOCUS.    See  Light. 

CONJUGATION  (Lat.  eonjugatio,  combina- 
tion, from  tonjugarc,  to  yoke  together).  IX 
Plants.  A  kind  of  fertilization,  in  which  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  male  and  the  female 
cells  {gametes).  It  is  restricted  to  certain  low 
forms  of  algsc  and  fungi  (qq.v.).  See  FkkTlL- 
IZATtON. 

CONJUGATION.  A  term  in  grammar  ap- 
plied to  a  connected  view  or  statement  of  the 
changes  of  form  that  a  verb  (q.v.)  undergoes  in 
its  various  relations.  (See  Infle<tion.)  The 
forms  usually  included  under  this  term  are  those 
that  serve  to  mark:  (1)  Person,  or  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  speaker,  the  spoken -to,  and  the 
spoken -of:  as  (1)  write,  (thou)  writes!,  (he) 
writes.  (2)  Number;  as  (John)  trrtfe*,  (they) 
write.  (3)  Tense,  or  time;  as  ( 1 )  trrite,  wrote, 
hare  trritten.  shall  trrite.  (4)  Mood,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the, action  is  presented.  When 
the  action  is  simply  asserted,  it  is  the  indicative 
mood,  as  (he)  urate;  when  put  as  a  supposition 
or  condition,  it  is  the  conditional  or  subjunctive 
mood,  as  if  he  xerote.  The  imperative  mood  ex- 
presses a  command  or  request,  and  is  generally 
u-cd  only  in  the  second  person,  as  trrite.  Tbe 
infinitive  mood  expresses  the  action  without  limi- 
tation of  any  kind — to  write:  as  it  makes  no 
affirmation,  it  i«.  strictly  speaking,  not  a  verb, 
but  a  kind  of  abstract  noun.  The  two  participles, 
the  one  expressing  the  action  as  in  progress 
[writing),  the  other  as  completed  (written). 
may  lie  classed  with  the  infinitive,  as  not  nffinn- 
ing  anything.  The  infinitive  and  the  participles 
are  sometimes  called  verbals.  In  opposition  to 
the  infinitive  ami  the  participles,  the  other  parts 
of  the  verb  are  called  finite.  (5)  Voice,  or  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  passive  (see  Vebb)  ; 
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an  (he)  xerote  (the  letter),  (tbe  letter)  icas 
written  (by  him)- 

in  English,  and  in  most  modern  Kurojx-an 
languages,  the  greater  part  of  these  distinction- 
are  indicated  by  separate  words;  in  Sanskrit. 
Creek,  and  l-atin  they  were  nearly  all  indicated 
by  prefixes  and  suffixes,  or  other  modifications  of 
the  word  itself.  The  nature  and  origin  of  these 
nitrifications  are  considered  under  the  head 
lx flection.  AH  verbs  do  not  take  the  same 
changes,  even  in  the  same  language.  Although 
the  suffixes,  e.g.,  may  have  originally  been  the 
same,  yet  they  underwent,  in  course  of  time, 
different  kinds  of  corruption  or  obliteration,  de 
(tending  upon  the  nature  of  the  sounds  in  the 
root  verb.  This  leads  to  the  verbs  of  a  language 
being  arranged  in  different  classes  or  conjuga- 
tion*. In  Latin,  for  instance,  grammarian- 
recognize  four  conjugations,  and  verbs  that  can 
not  l»e  brought  into  any  class  are  called  irregular 
verbs. 

In  English  tliere  are  two  distinct  types  of  the 
inflections  of  verbs:  thus,  /  lore  bfconwn  in  the 
past  tens*'  /  lored,  and  in  the  passive  voice  / 
am  lored  :  while  he  shakes  becomes  he  shook  and 
he  teas  shaken.  Verbs  that,  like  lore,  take  d 
(or  cd— sometimes  /)  in  their  past  tense  and 
|*nst  participle  form  one  class  or  conjugation, 
and  those  resembling  shake  in  their  changes  form 
another.  The  former  class  is  by  far  the  most 
numerous;  but  the  latter  includes  the  most  com- 
monly used  and  oldest  verbs  in  the  language. 
The  mode  of  change  seen  in  shake,  shook,  shaken. 
is  believed  to  lie  more  ancient  than  the  other, 
and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the  old  conjuga- 
tion, but  more  generally  the  "strong'  conjugation, 
the  other  lieing  the  new  or  weak.  The  termi 
nology  regular  and  irregular  is  incorrect.  The 
verbs  belonging  to  the  old  conjugation  are  all  of 
Saxon  origin,  and  are  primitive  or  root  verbs: 
while  derivative  verbs  belong  to  the  other  class. 
Verbs  of  the  weak  conjugation  are  pretty  uniform 
in  taking  d  t>r  cd,  although  after  certain  Bounds 
the  d  is  of  necessity  pronounced  as  /.  and  is  some 
times  replaced  by  that  letter  in  writing — dreamt 
For  the  vowel  change  in  the  strong  conjugation, 
see  Aula  i  t.  For  further  information  on  the  con- 
jugation of  English  verbs,  consult:  Lounsbury. 
English  Language,  rev.  ed.  (New  York.  18!»4)": 
Emerson.  Historu  of  the  English  Language  (New 
York.  18(14):  Skeat.  Principles  of  English 
Etymology,  vol.  i.  I  London.  1887):  and  for 
langdage  in  general.  Strong.  I^ogemnn,  ami 
Wheeler.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Hit- 
lory  of  Language  (New  York.  1891 ).  See  Oram 
mak  and  Inflection. 

CONJUNCTION  (Lat.  conjunct io,  from  eon- 
jungcre,  to  join  together,  from  com-,  together -f 
jungere,  to  join:  connected  with  Ijit.  jugum. 
yoke).  One  of  the  parts  of  sfweeh,  or  classes 
into  which  grammarians  divide  words.  Conjunc- 
tions serve  the  purpose  of  connecting  sentences, 
parts  of  sentences,  and  single  words;  as  'Day 
ends  and  night  begins.  William  and  John  learn 
Latin.  Charles  and  James  carried  the  basket 
lietween  them.'  In  the  first  sentence,  and  con 
nects  two  separate  affirmations  into  one  com 
]K»und  sentence.  The  same  is  true  in  the  second 
— the  separate  affirmations  being.  'William  Ice rn* 
Latin.'  and  'John  learns  Ijitin.'  In  the  thinl 
sentence,  and  connects  only  the  two  words 
'Charles'  and  'James.'  ns  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
of  either  of  them  olone  that  he  'carried  the 
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basket.'   In  most  ease*,  however,  it  can  be  shown 
that,  logically  at  least,  two  affirmations  are  in- 
volved, and  that  the  conjunction  really  connects 
the  affirmations.    Conjunctions  may  also  connect 
paragraphs.    It  is  nut  easy  to  distinguish  con- 
junctions from  adverbs.     In  fact,  conjunctions 
were  nil  originally  other  parts  of  speech ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  still  really  adverbs,  and 
owe  their  conjunctive  effect  to  their  significa- 
tion as  adverbs.     In  and  and   but,  whatever 
may  have  l>een  the  original  meaning,  we  now 
attend  only  to  the  conjunctive  effect;  or  is  a 
shortened    form   of   the    pronominal  adjective 
other;  and  nor  is  or  with  the  negative  prefixed. 
In  such  a  sentence  as,  *1  believe  that  you  are 
wrong,'  thnt  is  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  equiv- 
alent to — I  believe  this,  viz.  'you  are  wrong.' 
This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  corresponding  words 
in  other  languages:  (Jer.  dass,  Fr.  que,  Lat.  quod 
I  for  the  relatives  were  originally  demonstrative 
pronouns).    All  the  rest  might  be  called  adverbial 
conjunctions,  or  conjunctive  adverbs;  as,  'He  is 
industrious;  therefore  he  is  happy' — that  is.  'he 
is  happy  for  that.'    This  adverb,  or  adverbial 
phrase,  expressive  of  the  cause  of  the  happiness, 
by  referring  us  back  for  its  meaning  to  the 
tormer  assertion,  has  the  effect  of  connecting 
the  two  assertions  in  the  mind.     Again,  'The 
messenger  arrived  trhile  he  was  sinking.'  Here 
while  is  equivalent  to  at  the  time  at  ichieh  (he 
was  speaking).     As  an  adverbial   phrase,  this 
simply  indicates  the  time  of  the  act  of  'arriving'; 
hut  a*s  it  also  expresses  that  the  speaking  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  it  thus  conjoint  the 
two  assertions. 

The  most  important  distinction  among  conjunc- 
tions will  be  seen  in  the  following  pair  of  sen- 
tences : 

The  »un  went  dow  n,  ami  the  moon  roue. 
The  moon  roue.  »/*  the  huh  went  down. 

The  first  (compound)  sentence  contains  two 
simple  sentences  or  assertions,  linked  together, 
yet  each  standing  on  an  independent  footing;  the 
two  are  joined  on  terms  of  equality,  and  arc 
therefore  said  to  Ik'  coordinate,  and  the  conjunc- 
tion is  called  a  coordinating  conjunction.  In  the 
second  (complex),  the  last  clause,  though  a 
grammatical  sentence,  contains  no  logical  propo- 
-ition.  no  assertion  made  for  its  own  sake,  but 
merely  states  a  fact  as  a  modifying  circumstance 
with  regard  to  the  assertion  contained  in  the 
tirst  clause.  The  sentence  of  the  second  clause  is 
therefore  subordinate  to  that  of  the  first,  and 
the  conjunction  that  marks  the  relation  is  a 
subordinating  conjunction. 

CONJUNCTION.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the 
aspects  (q.v.)  of  the  planets.  Two  heavenly 
bodies  are  in  conjunction  when  they  have  the 
same  longitude — that  is,  when  the  same  per- 

1>endicular  to  the  ecliptic  passes  through  both, 
f  th«$*  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  latitude 
— that  is,  if  they  are  both  equally  far  north  or 
south  of  the  ecliptic— they  appear  from  the  earth 
to  be  in  the  same  spot  of  the  heavens,  and  to 
cover  one  another.  This  phenomenon  is  railed 
an  eclipse  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
an  occultation  in  the  case  of  the  moon  and  a 
star.  The  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  at 
the  period  of  new  moon.  In  the  case  of  inferior 
planets,  like  Mercury  and  Venn.,,  which  revolve 
in  orbits  interior  to  that  of  the  earth,  there  is 
an  inferior  conjunction  when  the  planet  is 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  and  a  superior 
Vol.  V.-ll. 


when  the  sun  is  between  the  enrth  and  the 
planet.  In  general,  a  heavenly  body  is  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun  when  it  is  on  the  same 
side  of  the  earth  and  in  a  line  with  the  sun;  and 
it  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun  when  it  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth,  the  earth  being  in  a 
line  between  it  and  the  sun.  Planets  are  invisible 
when  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  except  in  rare 
cases  when  an  inferior  planet  passes  over  the 
sun's  disk,  ami  may  be  seen  as  a  speck  on  its 
surface.  The  foregoing  has  reference  to  geocen- 
tric conjunctions,  or  such  as  are  seen  from  the 
earth.  Helioccntriv  conjunctions  are  analogous 
planetary  arrangements,  such  as  could  be  seen 
by  a  supposed  observer  on  the  sun.  In  observing 
a  conjunction,  eclipse,  or  occultation.  from  tin- 
earth's  surface,  it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  observa- 
tion to  what  it  would  be  if  made  from  the  earth's 
centre.  By  this  means,  the  exact  times  of  con- 
junction are  more  accurately  fixed,  and  tin- 
observations  of  one  astronomer  made  available 
to  every  other,  wherever  he  may  be  on  the  earth's 
surface.  (Irand  conjunctions,  in  astrology,  are 
those  where  several  stars  or  planets  are  found 
together.  Chinese  history  records  one  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tehuenhiu  ( B.C.  2514-2436). 
which  astronomers  calculate  to  have  actually  . 
taken  place. 

CONJUNCTION,  or  Synaphe.  In  music,  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  their  old  system 
of  tuning  the  'seven-stringed  lyre.  The  new  sys- 
tem, which  came  into  use  with  the  eight-stringed 
lyre,  was  called  uftfiovia,  harmonia,  harmony.  See 
•  iRKKK  Mcsic. 

CONJUNCTIVITIS  (NeoLnt..  from  con- 
junctiva, connective  membrane,  from  I^»t.  con- 
junctieuK,  connective,  from  conjungerc,  to  join 
together).  Ophthalmia,  or  Ophthalmitis.  An 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  mucous 
membrane  that  covers  the  external  surface  of  the 
eyeball,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids. 
The  disease  occurs  in  several  distinct  varieties, 
which  are  separately  described  below: 

AciTE  Catarrhal  Conjunctivitis.  The  symp- 
toms of  this  variety  are  redness  of  the  surface 
of  the  eyes  (the  redness  being  superficial,  cf  n 
bright  scarlet  color,  and  usually  diffused  in 
patches),  sensations  of  uneasiness,  stiffness  and 
dryness,  with  slight  pain,  especially  when  the 
eye  is  exposed  to  the  light;  an  increased  dis- 
charge, not  of  tears,  except  at  the  In-ginning  of 
the  attack,  but  of  mucus,  which  at  first  is  thin, 
but  soon  becomes  opaque,  yellow,  and  thicker; 
pus  (or  matter,  as  it  is  popularly  termed  i 
l»eing  seen  at  the  corner  of  the  eye.  or  between 
the  eyelashes  along  the  edges  of  the  lids,  which 
it  glues  together  during  the  night.  The  disease 
results  from  exposure  to  cold.  damp,  and  dust: 
it  may  lie  epidemic  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
probably  from  bacterial  infection:  or  it  may  he 
transmitted  by  contact  with  articles  used  by 
those  having  the  disease;  or  finally  may  follow  or 
occur  during  measles,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  in- 
fluenza, hav  fever,  or  coryza. 

Chronic  Catarrhal  Con.icnctivitls.  This  is 
probably  the  most  common  disease  of  the  eve 
and  usually  occurs  in  adults,  generally  involving 
both  eyes.  It  often  lasts  a  long  time,  frequently 
on  account  of  the  continuance  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  appearance.  Among  the  most  impor 
tant  causes  are:  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis, 
improper  hygienic  surrounding*,  irritation  by 
dust  or  smoke,  insufficient  sleep,  abuse  of  alcohol. 
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and  eye-strain.  The  conjunctiva  is  red  and 
smooth,  the  secretion  is  hut  slightly  increased. 

Follicular  Conji  xenvms.  This  is  an  obsti- 
nate form  of  chronic  Catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  and 
may  he  recognised  by  the  small  follicles  or  gran- 
ular swellings  which  form  under  its  inllucnce 
upon  the  lower  lids.  It  closely  resembles  tra- 
choma (see  Ortinular  Conjunctivitis,  below), 
commonly  caled  'granular  lids.'  and  some  even 
mnintain  that  they  are  identical.  Those  who 
differ  from  this  opinion  assert  that  the  follicles 
in  follicular  conjunctivitis  disappear  after  a  few 
weeks'  treatment,  while  in  trachoma  then-  are 
persistent  changes  in  the  conjunctiva. 

Acute  Purulent  Conjunctivitis  of  ADULTS, 
or  Gonorrheal  Ophthalmia.  This  differs  from 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis  in  the  severity  of 
its  symptoms  and  in  its  exciting  causes.  It  is  a 
Violent  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva: 
is  accompanied  with  a  thick,  purulent  discharge 
on  the  second  or  third  day.  and  is  very  apt  to 
occasion  loss  of  vision.  It  logins  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  hut  in  a 
very  exaggerated  form.  The  conjunctiva  rapidly 
becomes  intensely  red,  and  soon  appears  raised 
from  the  sclerotic  by  the  effusion  of  serum  be- 
tween them,  projecting  around  the  cornea,  which 
remains  buried,  as  it  were,  in  a  pit.  Similar 
effusion  takes  place  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  eyelids,  causing  them  to  project 
forward  i;i  large,  livid,  convex  masses,  which 
often  entirely  conceal  the  globe  of  the  eye.  These 
symptoms  are  accompanied  by  severe  burning 
pain,  tenderness  of  the  eye,  some  constitutional 
symptoms,  nnd  slight  fever.  When  the  disease 
is  unchecked,  it  is  liable  to  produce  ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  the  cornea,  with  the  escape  of  the 
aqueous  humor  and  protrusion  of  the  iris;  and 
even  when  these  results  do  not  follow,  vision  is 
often  destroyed  by  permanent  opacity  of  the 
cornea. 

The  disease  is  unquestionably  contagious,  and 
arises  from  the  application  of  gonorrheal  dis- 
charge or  matter  to  the  surface  of  the  eye;  and 
hence  is  most  common  in  persons  suffering  from 
the  disease  from  which  this  variety  obtains  its 
specific  name.  It  may  be  conveyed  directly  to 
the  eye,  or  by  means  of  towels  or  other  articles 
used  by  such  a  person.  It  is,  moreover,  often 
occasioned  by  the  disgusting  practice,  adopted  by 
the  jioorcr  classes,  of  bathing  the  eyes  in  human 
urine,  under  the  idea  that  by  this  procedure 
they  strengthen  the  sight. 

Purulent  Conjunctivitis  or  Infants,  or 
Ophthalmia  Sconutorum.  This  usually  appears 
about  the  third  day  after  birth.  Its  importance 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked  until  it  has  made  con- 
siderable progress.  The  edges  of  the  lids  appear 
red  and  glued  together,  and  the  eye,  when  the 
lids  are  separated,  shows  redness  and  swelling  of 
the  conjunctiva.  The  disease,  if  not  checked, 
progresses  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  adults. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, and  with  proper  care  the  sense  of  sight  is 
seldom  impaired,  provided  the  disease  has  not 
extended  t<>  the  cornea  before  medical  aid  is 
sought,  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  the  result  of 
gonorrheal  infection  of  the  eyes  from  the  mother 
during  birth.  It  is  practically  preventable  by 
the  use  of  ('rede's  method  of  cleansing  the  eyes 
immediately  after  !>irth.  and  putting  one  drop  of 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  each 
eye.    This  is  a  routine  practice  in  many  of  the 
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maternity  hospitals,  and  has  done  much  in  these 
institutions,  and  among  the  hetter  classes,  to 
diminish  the  frequency  of  the  affection. 

The  treatment  of  purulent  conjunctivitis  must 
Ik?  left  entirely  to  a  competent  physician.  who«* 
advice  should  Ik»  sought  as  soon  as  there  is  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Dii'in  heritic  Conjunctivitis  and  Croupous 
Conjunctivitis.  These  are  forms  caused  by  the 
bacillus  of  diphtheria. 

Piivi.ctenii.ar  Conjunctivitis,  called  also 
Pustular  Conjunctivitis,  or  Scrofulous  Ophthal- 
mia. This  occurs  in  children,  especially  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  suffer  from  the  tuberculous  or 
so-called  scrofulous  diathesis  or  constitution. 
The  most  prominent  symptom  is  extreme  intol 
crance  of  light,  the  lids  being  kept  spasmodically 
closed.  When  they  are  forcibly  separated,  a 
flight  vascularity,  usually  stopping  at  the  edge 
of  the  cornea,  is  observed,  and  at  or  about  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  cornea  and  scle- 
rotic small  opaque  pimples  or  pustules  nppear. 
The  treatment  consists  (1)  in  improving  the 
general  health,  and  (2)  in  local  applications. 
This  form  of  disease,  being  dependent  on  con 
stitutional  causes,  is  often  very  obstinate,  and 
is  always  liable  to  recur. 

Granular  Conjunctivitis,  or  Trachoma,  pop- 
ularly known  as  •granular  lids.'  This  is  a  con- 
tagious affection  of  the  eye,  conveyed  by  means 
of  the  secretion.  The  contagion  is  most  fre- 
quently carried  by  towels,  etc.,  used  in  common 
by  many  persons,  and  so  the  disease  is  found 
chiefly  in  crowded  and  dirty  houses,  in  schools, 
barracks,  etc.  It  occurs  very  frequently  in 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  lowlands  of  Europe.  In 
this  country  the  negro  race  is  comparatively 
seldom  affected  by  it.  The  disease  has  been  called 
Egyptian  ophthalmia  on  account  of  its  importa- 
tion into  Europe  from  Egypt  during  the  wars 
of  Napoleon.  The  Irish  and  .lews  are  especially 
liable  to  the  affection.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  varying  degree  of  dread  of  light,  itching  and 
burning  of  the  lids,  pain,  How  of  tears,  and 
trouble  with  sight.  The  lids  are  swollen,  the 
upper  drooping;  there  is  a  variable  amount  of 
muco-purulent  discharge.  The  conjunctiva  of 
the  lids  and  fornix,  or  fold  between  lids  and  eye- 
balls, is  red,  thickened,  and  covered  with  many 
small  papilla-,  or  velvety  elevations,  or  by  gran 
ules  which  are  round,  translucent,  and  yellow 
or  grayish.  After  a  time,  sear  tissue  forms  ami 
the  papilla*  and  granules  disappear.  The  disease 
may  l»e  acute,  but  usually  begins  gradually  nnd 
lasts  for  years.  It  is  Mievcd  by  some  that  the 
cases  in  which  the  granulations  give  few  or  m> 
symptoms,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion, are  not  contagious.  The  dangerous  com 
plications  are  ulceration  of  the  cornea  alone  or 
accompanying  a  condition  known  as  paunus.  In 
the  latter,  new  tissue  containing  blood  vessels 
gradually  forms  until  the  upper  half  of  the 
cornea  is  covered,  occasionally  the  whole.  If 
this  disap|vears  later,  sight  will  be  restored: 
otherwise,  the  new  tissue  causes  permanent  opa- 
city, an  accident  which  may  also  result  from 
corneal  ulceration.  Entropion  (q.v.l,  trichiasis 
(q.v.),  or  ectropion  (q.v.),  or  symblepharon,  a 
cicatricial  adhesion  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid 
to  that  of  the  eyeball,  may  follow  trachoma. 

The  treatment  of  trachoma  may  require  either 
local  applications  or  surgical  interference.  Pre 
vent  ion  is  most  important    Persons  having  the 
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■liscase  should  exorcise  great  rare  that  others 
may  not  use  tJieir  towels  or  other  toilet  articles, 
which  might  serve  to  convey  it;  and  in  public 
institutions  cases  should  be  carefully  watched  for 
and  isolated. 

CONJURY  (from  conjure,  OF.,  Kr.  cunjunr, 
from  Lat.  tonjurare,  to  swear  together,  from  cum-, 
together  +  juran;  to  swear,  from  law). 
Incantation,  bewitchment,  or  magic.  Specifically, 
the  casting  of  spells,  or  evil  enchantment,  charac- 
teristic of  Afro-American  folk  lore.  See  Mauic; 
Man,  Science  of. 

CONKliINO,  IUmcok  (182U-88).  An  Ameri- 
can politician.  He  was  born  at  Albany,  and 
uftcr  receiving  an  academic  education,  at  the 
Hge  of  17  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
.spenrer  and  Kernan  at  I'tica.  His  first  iden- 
tification with  politics  was  in  1818,  when  he 
won  some  reputation  as  a  campaign  speaker  by 
making  a  number  of  s|>eeclies  in  behalf  of  Taylor 
and  Fillmore.  In  1850  he  was  admitted  to  the 
har.  and  in  the  same  year  became  district  attor- 
ney of  Albany  County' by  appointment  of  Gover- 
nor Fish.  In  1852  he  returned  to  I'tica.  where 
in  the  next  few  years  he  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer  of  ability.  I'p  to  1852  in 
which  year  he  stumped  the  State  for  Gen.  Win- 

held  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 

Conkling  was  identified  with  the  Whig  Party,  but 
in  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  his  work,  both  as  a  political  manager 
and  an  orator,  contributed  largely  toward  carry- 
ing the  State  for  Fremont  and  I)ayton.  the  Re- 
publican nominees,  in  1850  In  1858  he  was 
elected  Mayor  of  I'tica,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  chosen  n  Representative  in  Congress,  serving 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  except 
in  the  Thirty  eighth  Congress  (1803  05).  during 
which  interval  he  acted  as  a  Judge- Advocate  of 
the  War  Department.  He  was  again  a  mcuuVr 
of  Congress  in  1805-07.  In  his  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Conkling  won  national 
distinction  as  a  debater  and  orator.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Lincoln  Administra- 
tion in  its  conduct  of  the  war.  but  vigorously 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act  in 
1802.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  the  Special  Committee  of 
Fifteen  on  Reconstruction,  delivering  one  of  the 
strongest  speeches  in  support  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  His  renown  as  an  orator  and 
prominence  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  secured  him  in  1807.  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight,  an  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  to  succeed  Judge  Ira  Harris.  Conkling's 
career  in  the  Senate  was  brilliant,  but,  like  all 
the  rest  of  his  political  life,  erratic  and  marked 
by  strong  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  by  which, 
rather  than  by  the  welfare  of  the  nation  or  of 
his  party,  he  was  frequently  controlled.  Through 
the  eight  years  of  Grant's  administration  he 
stood  out  as  the  spokesman  of  the  President  and 
one  of  the  principal  lenders  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Senate.  He  was  active  in  framing 
and  pushing  through  Congress  the  reconstruction 
legislation,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  passage 
of  the  second  Civil  Rights  Act.  in  1875.  and  of 
the  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payment,  in 
the  same  year.  In  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  Cincinnati  in  1870.  Conkling  first  ap- 
peared as  a  Presidential  candidate,  receiving 
93  votes.    He  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  bill 


creating  the  Electoral  Commission  to  decide  the 
disputed  election  of  1870,  but,  when  its  judgment 
was  announced,  declined  to  vote  for  its  aliiiuia- 
tion.  Himself  an  opponent  of  civil-service  reform. 
Conkling  was  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
reform  element  in  the  Republican  Party.  The  first 
break  with  the  administration  occurred  in  April, 
1877.  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John 
Sherman,  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  nlTairs  of  the  Custom  House.  The  investiga- 
tion brought  to  light  extensive  irregularities  in 
the  service,  showing  in  particular  that  the  Fed 
eral  office  holders  in  New  York  constituted  a  large 
army  of  |>olitical  workers,  and  that  their  posi- 
tions were  secured  by  and  dependent  upon  their 
faithful  service  in  In-half  of  the  men  holding  the 
principal  Government  offices  in  the  city.  Presi- 
dent Hayes  decided  upon  the  removal  of  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  the  Collector  ;  Gen.  George  H.  Sharpe. 
the  Surveyor,  and  A.  R.  Cornell,  the  Naval  Officer 
of  the  Port,  and  in  October,  1877,  sent  nomina- 
tions of  their  successors  to  the  Senate.  Senator 
Conkling  defended  the  displaced  officials,  and, 
through  his  influence  in  the  Senate,  secured  the 
rejection  of  the  new  nominations.  He  succeeded 
in  blocking  all  the  efforts  of  President  Hayes 
and  Secretary  Sherman  until  January.  1870, 
when,  u  new  lot  of  nominations  having  been  made, 
they  were  confirmed  in  spite  of  Conkling'*  eon 
tinned  opposition.  Early  in  1880  Senator  Conk- 
ling l>eeame  the  leader  of  the  movement  for  the 
nomination  of  General  Grant  for  a  third  term  in 
the  Presidency.  How  much  of  his  advocacy  was 
due  to  his  regard  for  Grant,  and  how  much  to 
bis  hostility  to  the  other  leading  two  candidates 
Sherman,  with  whom  he  had  come  into  conllict 
during  Hayes's  administration,  and  Blaine,  whose 
bitter  political  and  personal  enemy  he  had  been 
for  twenty-four  years,  can  never  be  known.  The 
convention,  by  a  combination  of  the  Blaine  and 
Sherman  interests,  nominated  James  A.  (Jar field. 
Conkling  and  the  famous  "300'  remained  faithful 
to  Grant  to  the  last,  and  were  allowed  to  name 
the  candidate  for  Vice-President.  The  result 
emphasized  Conkling's  hostility  toward  Blaine, 
and  eventually  led  to  the  former's  quarrel  with 
Garfield  and  consequent  retirement  from  political 
life.  Immediately  after  Garfield's  inauguration. 
Conkling  presented  to  the  President  a  list  of  men 
whom  he  desired  to  have  appointed  to  the  Federal 
offices  in  New  York.  Garfield's  appointment  of 
Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  Windom  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  instead  of  I*evi  P. 
Morton,  Whose  appointment  Conkling  had  urged, 
angered  Conkling  and  made  him  unwilling  to 
agree  to  any  sort  of  compromis,  with  Garfield  on 
the  New  York  appointments.  Without  consulting 
him,  the  President  nominated  for  Collector  at 
New  York  William  H.  Robertson,  an  anti -Conl  - 
ling  man.  Roberston'u  nomination  was  con- 
finned  by  the  Senate,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Conkling.  who  claimed  the  right  of  Senators 
to  control  Federal  patronage  in  their  States. 
Conkling  and  his  colleague,  Thomas  C.  Piatt, 
immediately  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Senate, 
and  appealed  to  the  New  York  legislature  to 
justify  their  course  by  reelecting  them.  After 
an  exciting  canvass,  Conkling  and  Piatt  were 
defeated,  and  Warner  Miller  and  E.  G.  Eapham 
were  chosen  in  their  stead.  The  remainder  of 
bis  life  Conkling  spent  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  Citv.  In  1882  he  was  nominated  by 
his  friend.  President  Arthur,  to  succeed  Ward 
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Hunt  as  an  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  but  he  declined.  Consult: 
Life  and  Letters,  edited  bv  A.  R.  Conkling  (  New 
York,  1880). 

CONN.  An  irresjMmsible,  gay-spirited  fellow, 
the  leading  eliaraeter  in  Dion  Boueieault's  play 
The  Shaughran. 

CONN,  Hebuebt  William  (1859—).  An 
American  zoologist  and  baeteriolgist,  born  at 
Fitchburg.  Mass.  He  took  his  baccalaureate  de- 
gree at  the  Boston  University  ami  his  doctorate 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  soon  after- 
wards became  professor  of  biology  at  Wesleyan 
I  niversity  in  Connecticut.  Front  1889  to  1897 
he  was  director  of  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Cold  Spring  Harl>or.  I..  I.  He  is  consid- 
ered an  authority  on  the  bacteriology  of  dairy 
products,  in  connection  with  which  he  has  pub- 
lished many  paj»er»,  usually  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Agricultural  Station  at  Storrs,  Conn.  His 
works  include:  Evolution  of  To  day  |  1880)  ;  The 
Living  World  (1891);  Thv  Study  of  derm  Life 
(18971:  CluHxifivalion  of  Hairy  Haeteria 
(1899)  :   The  Method  of  Evolution  (1900). 

CON  NAUGHT,  kon'nat  (Ir.  Connacht). 
The  northwestern  and  smallest  of  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Ireland,  bounded  north  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic,  east  by  Ulster  and  l^einster,  and  south 
by  Muhster  (Map:  Ireland,  B  3).  It  contains 
the  counties  of  Galway.  I^itrim.  Mayo.  Roscom- 
mon, ami  Sligo.  Area.  6807  Miliar?  miles.  Popu- 
lation, in  1841,  1,420.900;  in  1891.  719.500;  in 
1901,  649,030. 

CONNAUGHT,  Abtihb  William  Patrick 
Albert,  Duke  of,  Prince  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(1850 — j.  Tin-  third  son  of  l^ueen  Victoria.  He 
enten-d  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  in 
1800,  and  in  1880  l>ecame  a  general  of  brigade. 
He  was  created  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strath 
earn  and  Earl  of  Sussex  in  1874.  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  I>ords.  In  1879  he  married 
Princess  Margaret  Ixmise.  grandnicce  of  the 
German  Kmperor  William  1.  He  served  in 
Egypt  in  1882.  l>ccame  a  general  in  1893.  and 
from  1893  to  1898  was  in  charge  of  the  per- 
manent camp  at  Aldershot.  In  1890  he  and  his 
wife  represented  Queen  Victoria  at  the  corona- 
tion of  I  he  Czar  Nicholas  II.  He  succeeded  l^ird 
Rolicrl s  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland  in  January,  1900.  and  in  the  following 
year  became  commander  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps. 

CONNZAUT,  konne-nt'.  A  village  on  Con- 
neaut  Creek,  Ashtabula  County.  Ohio,  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  08  miles  northeast  of  Cleve- 
land, and  noted  as  the  landing-place  of  the  first 
white  settlers  of  northern  Ohio  in  1796  (Map: 
Ohio.  .1  2).  It  is  on  the  I>ake  Shore  and  Mich- 
igan Southern:  the  New  York.  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis;  and  the  Pittsburg.  I^ike  Krie  and 
F.es-emer  railroad-,  and  has  a  good  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse. 
It  is  an  important  ore  and  coal  port,  and  has  cx- 
tensivo  railroad  shop-  and  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  canned  good-,  self  sealing  packages, 
bricks.  Inmlier.  etc.  Oonneaut  also  export-  large 
amount-  of  molding  sand  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce The  elect ric-licht  plant  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  village,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1832.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  cverv 
two  vears.  and  a  council.  Population,  in  1890. 
3241';  in  1900.  7133. 


CONNECTICUT,  k6n-net1-kut  (Algonquin 
Quinni-tuk-ut ,  long  river).  One  of  the  original 
thirteen  States  of  the  United  States;  a  north 
Atlantic  Coast  State  and  the  aouthwesternnnwt 
of  the  New  England  States  (Map:  United  States*. 
L  2) .  It  is  included  between  latitudes  40°  59' and 
42°  3'  N.  and  longitudes  71°  47'  and  73 3  43'  W., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts, 
on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island,  on  the  south  by 
Ix>ng  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  west  by  New 
York.  It  has  an  extreme  length  from  east  to  west 
of  nearly  105  miles,  and  an  average  length  of 
about  95  miles;  an  extreme  width  from  north  to 
south  of  76  miles,  and  an  average  width  of  57 
miles,  with  a  total  area  of  4990  square  miles,  of 
which  145  square  miles  are  water  surface  and 
4845  square  miles,  or  3.100.800  acres,  are  land. 
Connecticut  is  one  of  the  smallest  States  in  the 
Union,  only  two  States  !>eing  smaller,  but  it 
ranks  twenty-ninth  in  population.  The  !>oundary 
lines  between  Connecticut  and  the  adjoining 
States  are  somewhat  irregular,  since  they  depend 
on  old  grants  and  surveys  which  were  Very  un 
oystemat  ic. 

Topography.  The  highland  region,  which  com- 
mences in  Vermont  in  the  Green  Mountains  and 
continues  across  Massachusetts  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  descends  into  Connecticut,  at  first  with  con 
siderable  height:  but  southward  it  gradually 
loses  its  mountainous  character,  and  as  Ixaig 
Island  Sound  is  approached  it  is  represented  by 
low  hills  only.  In  this  hill  country,  the  streams 
flow  in  most  cases  in  narrow  valleys.  East  of  this 
region  is  the  broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
with  an  altitude  of  less  than  100  feet  at  the  north 
boundary  of  the  State,  and  less  than  500  feet  over 
a  breadth  of  25  miles.  The  river  leaves  this  de- 
pression at  Middletown. the  depression  continuing 
southwestward  to  the  coast  at  New  Haven,  while 
the  river  Hows  southeastward  through  a  hill  conn 
try  to  its  mouth  at  Saybrook.  The  eastern  part  ot 
the  State  is  hilly,  with  altitudes  exceeding  1000 
feet  near  the  northern  liouiidary,  and  diminishing 
in  height  southward.  Here  also  most  of  the 
streams  How  in  narrow,  deep  volleys. 

In  former  geologic  times  the  area  of  Connecti 
cut  is  believed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
southern  slope  of  a  great  mountain  mass,  whose 
summits  are  perhaps  indicated  by  the  present 
White.  Green,  and  Adirondack  mountains.  Losf- 
continued  erosion  of  streams  and  perhaps  of  ice 
reduced  this  region  to  a  plain,  with  low  relief 
and  shallow  stream  valleys.  A  comparative 
ly  recent  tilting  of  the  land  has  slightly  de- 
pressed the  coast  and  elevated  the  interior.  *  This 
has  revived  the  cutting  power  of  the  streams, 
which  nrc  now  actively  eroding  their  valleys, 
most  of  them  in  hard  rocks,  in  which  slow  prog 
ress  is  made.  The  Connecticut  Valley  is.  how- 
ever, largely  of  relatively  softer  rocks,  which 
have  been  eroded  away  with  greater  rapidity.  In 
recent  geologic  times  the  nrea  of  the  State  was 
covered  by  the  Laurent  ian  glacier,  which  did 
much  erosion  and  deposition,  scouring  out  lake 
basins,  and  thus  forming  the  multitude  of  little 
lakes  and  ponds  which  diversify  the  surface,  and 
mollifying  the  streams'  courses,'  producing  rapids 
and  falls,  now  utilized  for  water-power. 

Among  the  highest  points  in  Connecticut  are 
Rear  Mountain,  2355  feet ;  Gridley  Mountain. 
2200  feet;  Riga  Mountain,  all  in  Salisbury: 
Bradford  Mountain,  in  Canaan.  1927:  Out  ton 
Mountain.  1620  feet,  and  Mount  Ball,  1760.  in 
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Norfolk;  Above  All  Mountain,  145G,  in  Warren; 
ivy  Mountain,  in  Goshen,  1040  feet;  and  Ells- 
worth Hill,  1580  feet,  in  Sharon.  The  coast  of 
Connect but  is  very  broken  and  irregular,  and 
consist*  of  a  succession  of  rocky  points  and 
gravel  or  sandy  beaches.  It  possesses  a  number 
of  good  harl>ors,  and  the  larger  rivers  have  estu- 
ary-like mouths.  The  coast  waters  are  shallow, 
but  usually  deep  enough  to  permit  the  near  ap- 
proach to  land  of  vessels.  Numerous  small 
rocky  islands  skirt  the  shores;  the  largest  island 
*m  this  roast  being  Fisher's  Island,  on"  the  mouth 
*.f  the  Thames,  which,  while  geographically  be- 
longing to  the  Connecticut  coast,  politically  be- 
longs to  New  York. 

The  hydrography  of  Connecticut  is  simple  in 
general  outline,  the  streams  as  a  whole  following 
the  slope  of  land  from  the  north  toward  the 
south.  Since  this  slo|>e  is  but  a  continuation 
from  the  higher  land  to  the  north,  the  main 
Mrearns  rise  north  of  the  Connecticut  boundary 
and  the  waters  flow  in  a  generally  southerly  di- 
rection across  the  State  and  empty  into  lx>ng 
Island  Sound.  There  are  three  main  river  sys- 
tems: the  Housatonic-Naugntuck  in  the  west; 
the  Connecticut  in  the  middle;  and  the  Thames 
in  the  east.  The  streams  tributary  to  therm 
main  rivers  nre  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of 
considerable  size.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  there  are  many  small  streams  which  have 
a  southerly  direction  and  flow  straight  to  the 
Sound.  The  three  main  rivers  receive  the  drain- 
age of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  this 
coast  arcn.  The  small  streams  are  in  few  caws 
more  than  25  miles  in  length  in  a  direct  course, 
except  the  Quinnipiac,  which  enters  New  Haven 
Harbor,  and  which  has  its  source  well  within 
the  Connecticut  depression.  The  Connecticut 
water-courses  have  in  general  deeply  cut  their 
path  through  the  highlands,  so  that  on  the  main 
streams  the  fall  is  less  than  might  Ik-  expected 
from  the  neighboring  elevations.  The  smaller 
streams,  however,  and  the  larger  ones  in  their 
upper  courses,  furnish  an  enormous  water 
power. 

Climate  ami  Soil.  In  Connecticut  the  aver- 
age annual  temperature  decreases  from  about 
50°  F.  on  the  southern  coast  to  about  48°  in 
the  northeastern  part  and  4(1°  in  the  north- 
west. In  midwinter  the  average  temperatures 
decrease  from  a  In  nit  30°  along  the  southern 
coast  to  24°  in  the  northern  part.  In  all  por- 
tions of  the  State  the  temperature  usually  de- 
scends below  zero  nt  times  during  the  winter, 
and  may  even  fall  as  low  as  — 10°  or  — 15°  K 
In  midsummer  the  average  tempera  tun*  is  about 
72*  along  the  southern  coast,  but  increases  to  74" 
in  the  middle  interior,  and  decreases  again  to 
almut  70°  in  the  northwest.  During  the  sum 
mer  extreme  temperatures  ranging  from  00°  to 
100"  F.  may  be  expected  in  nil  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  Connecticut  are  from 
the  westward.  In  the  winter  the  prevailing  wind 
throughout  most  of  the  State  is  from  the  north- 
west, and  in  midsummer  from  the  southwest 
throughout  the  State.  The  general  or  prevailing 
southwest  winds  during  the  summer  months  con- 
siderably lessen  the  land  temperatures  on  the 
southern  coast  and  to  some  distnnce  inland, 
while  the  prevailing  northwest  winds  during  the 
winter  carry  the  inland  cold  air  to  the  coast. 
The  relative  humidity  varies  from  70  to  80  per 


cent.,  and  is  greater  in  winter  and  less  in  the 
spring  than  at  other  times  of  year.  Through- 
out most  of  the  State  the  average  rainfall  during 
the  year  is  from  45  to  50  inches.  The  precipita- 
tion is  quite  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire 
year;  on  the  average  a  little  more  than  5  inches 
falls  during  each  of  the  spring  and  summer 
months  and  a  little  over  4  inches  during  each  of 
the  fall  and  winter  months.  The  snowfall  varies 
very  much  from  year  to  year,  but  on  an  average 
for  a  series  of  years  alwnit  40  inches  fall  on  the 
southern  coast,  and  there  is  a  rather  regular  in- 
crease toward  the  northern  part  of  the  State  to 
50  inches  in  the  northeast  corner  and  to  00  inches 
in  the  northwest  corner. 

The  valley  la  ml  of  Connecticut  is  usually  a 
rich  alluvial  deposit,  which  has  left  the  hill  land 
rather  thin  in  soil  and  barren,  but  nevertheless 
still  of  great  value  for  fruit,  grass,  and  pasture. 
The  northern  part  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley,  as  far  south  ns  Middlctown,  has  a  rich, 
deep,  loamy  soil,  often  with  a  clay  subsoil.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  however,  and 
along  the  const,  the  soil  is  sandy.  In  the  south- 
west there  is  a  dark  argillaceous  soil,  and  in  the 
northeast  a  light  gray  loam. 

For  flora  and  fauna,  see  paragraphs  ui  der 
I'.nitki)  States. 

Geology.  The  great  valley  which  extends 
northward  from  New  Haven  to  the  Massachu- 
setts boundary  is  occupied  by  a  belt  5  to  18  miles 
in  width,  of  Triassic  sandstone,  broken  through 
in  places  by  trap-rocks.  Fast  and  west  of  this 
valley  crystalline  rocks,  including  granite,  gneiss, 
schist,  slate,  and  limestone,  predominate.  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  these  rocks  are  of 
metamorphic  origin  and  represent  the  altered 
product  of  Ordovieian  strata,  while  the  granite 
and  gneiss  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
probably  belong  to  the  Areha-an.  The  whole 
State  lies  within  the  region  of  glacial  drift,  and 
a  heavy  mantle  of  snnds,  gravels,  and  boulder 
clay  rests  upon  the  rock  formations. 

Mineral  Pesoirces.  Tungsten  ore  is  mined 
near  Ixuig  Hill,  in  Trumbull  township,  but  there 
are  no  other  metallic  mines  in  operation  at  pres- 
ent, although  copper,  lend,  and  iron  ores  are 
known  to  occur.  The  granite  oiiferfcps  on  Ixmg 
Tsland  Sound  yield  a  gocnl  quapty^of  building- 
stone,  and  feldspar  is  produced  at  Branchville 
and  South  Glastonbury.  Portland  is  noted  for 
its  quarries  of  brown, tone  (sandstone),  large 
quantities  of  which  have  been  consumed  for 
building  purposes  in  the  large  cities  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  Marble,  limestone,  and  clay  are 
also  produced  at  various  localities.  For  a  long 
series  of  years  Connecticut  has  produced  granite, 
limestone,  and  sandstone  in  quantities  varying  in 
aggregate  value  from  a  half-million  to  a  million 
dollars  per  annum.  Connecticut  contains  the 
oldest  iron-mines  in  the  United  States,  the  Salis- 
bury Mine  having  Wn  opened  in  1732.  The  Con- 
necticut mines  and  furnaces  furnished  valuable 
supplies  of  cannon-balls,  shells,  etc.,  for  the 
Continental  forces  during  tne  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Fisheries.  The  State  ranks  third  among  the 
New  England  States  in  the  value  of  its  fisheries. 
Their  importance  has  changed  but  little  in  recent 
years,  the  product  remaining  about  constant  nt 
$1,500,000,  while  the  number  of  men  engaged— 
2470  in  1897 — has  decreased  as  a  result  of  im- 
proved methods.    There  has  been  a  decided  de- 
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crease  in  the  menhaden  and  cod  fisheries,  so  that 
ut  present  the  industry  is  almoet  wholly  eoniined 
to  oyster  -  fishing,  the  product  of  which  was 
valued  at  $1,250,000  >»  1807.  Next  in  impor- 
tance are  the  lobster  fisheries,  with  an  aggregate 
value  of  $83,700. 

AoBlcn.Ti'HK.  With  the  exception  of  the  river 
valleys.  Connecticut  soil  is  not  favorable  to  agri- 
culture. The  surface  is  broken  and  stony,  and 
generally  lacks  fertility.  With  the  development 
of  the  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  plains  of  the 
West,  Connecticut,  in  common  with  the  other 
New  Kngland  States,  found  market  prices  re- 
duced below  the  point  of  profit,  and  its  farmers 
were  forced  to  give  up  the  occupation  or  improve 
their  methods  of  farming.  Since  1S.K)  there  has 
been  a  continual  decrease  in  the  production  of 
almost  every  staple  crop.  In  lHtlll  the  acreage  of 
com  (47,000)  was  twice  that  of  all  other  cereals, 
and  it  was  the  only  cereal  which  did  not  lose  in 
acreage  during  the  decade.  Hut  proximity  to  the 
best  markets  of  the  country  has  lieen  of  great 
advantage  to  Connecticut,  arid  this,  together  with 
improved  method*  of  tilling  the  soil,  particularly 
the  extensive  application  of  fertilizers,  has  saved 
the  agricultural  interests  from  complete  ruin. 
Hay  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  crop,  the  acre- 
age (480.000  in  1000)  being  more  than  three 
times  that  of  the  total  for  all  other  crops.  To- 
1  in  ceo  ranks  next  to  liny  in  importance.  The  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant  was  begun  in  1040.  if  not 
earlier,  and  it  is  confined  mostly  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Housatonie  and  Connecticut  rivers.  The 
tobacco,  which  is  of  superior  quality  and  of  mild 
flavor,  is  used  chiefly  for  wrappers  for  cigars 
made  from  the  stronger-flavored  Havana  tobacco. 
The  acreage  for  1800  <  10.120)  was  the  largest 
for  any  year  recorded,  and  though  constituting 
but  2  per  cent,  of  the  area  for  all  crops,  returned 
13.0  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income.  The  average 
value  of  the  product  per  acre  was  $303,  exceeding 
the  corresponding  figure  for  any  other  tobacco- 
growing  State.  Vegetables  rank  next  to  tobacco 
in  value  of  product.  The  influence  of  the  large  city 
population  of  the  State  on  agriculture  has  lieen 
to  increase  the  interest  in  dairying  and  vegetable 
and  fruit  raising,  for  which  purposes  the  land  is 
well  adapted.  The  dairy  cows  numlier  almut 
127,000.  and  the  dairy  product  for  1  S!»!»  exceeded 
in  value  S7 .000,000.  The  production  of  milk  in- 
creased over  30  per  cent,  during  the  decade,  but 
this  gain  was  somewhat  offset  by  a  decrease  in 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  There 
has  been  a  decided  increase  during  the  la«t  dec- 
ade in  the  number  of  peach  orchards,  but  apple- 
trees  still  constitute  about  three  fifths  of  the 
total  number  of  orchard  trees.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  dairy  cows  horses  are  the  only  kind  of 
farm  stock  showing  an  actual  increase  during  the 
last  half-century:  swine,  sheep,  and  meat  cattle 
ltnv*  greatly  decreased.  Of  the  total  land  sur- 
face  of  the  State.  7  US  \*-T  cent,  is  included  in  its 
farms,  and  of  this  but  46  per  cent,  is  improved. 
While  the  farm  area  has  remained  about  con- 
stant for  a  numlier  of  decades,  the  percentage  of 
improved  land  has  greatly  decreased,  particu- 
larly during  the  last  decade.  This  curious  fact 
is  explained  by  the  increase  in  dairying,  etc..  as 
stated  above.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  is 
SO  neies.  Eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
are  operated  by  their  owners,  and  among  those 
rented  the  cash-rent  method  predominates,  The 


following  comparative  table  for  the  years  1800 
and  1000  includes  the  more  important  varieties 
of  crops  and  domestic  animals: 


Veur 

Corn 

Potato*"!* 
!  (both 
j  kind*) 

Hay  ami 

IUI  lift** 

1 

Tobacco 

1 

Ml* 
tubl« 

imt 

(hccvs) 

47.VU 
40.445 

(mm) 

•27.150 
23.0V9 

i  (Acm) 

47H.5&5 

16,190 
6.331 

11.143 

Year 

Imlry 

COWk 

M-Ht 

cattl* 

Boise* 

SwlDf 

two 

lb'JO 

12*.4.14 

90,021 

52,.ri7(J 
43,764 

23,021 
37.6M 

4G.447 
0X0*7 

Manlfacti  res.  Connecticut  is  notably  a 
manufacturing  State.  10.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
jiopulatioti  being  engaged  in  that  industry. 
Though  one  of  the  smallest  States  of  the  Cuion, 
it  ranks  eleventh  ( l!H)0j  in  the  importance  of  its 
manufactures.  Influential  among  the  i actors 
which  have  developed  these  interests  have  been 
the  favorable  geographical  location  and  the  excel 
lence  of  the  laud  and  water  communication  of  the 
State,  the  water-power  afforded  by  its  streams, 
and  es|»ecially  the  inventive  talents  and  industri 
ous  habits  of  its  people.  The  proverbially  ingc 
nious  Yankee  is  indigenous  in  Connecticut,  and 
from  an  early  day  has  excelled  in  the  invention 
and  manufacture  of  'Yankee  notions.'  The  name- 
of  Colt,  Whitney,  Goodyear,  and  Howe,  among 
others,  suggest  the  State's  prominence  in  the  past, 
while  today  more  industries  are  protected  by 
patents  in  Connecticut  than  in  any  other  State: 
and  in  proportion  to  population  the  State  also 
leads  in  the  number  of  patents  received. 

By  the  Twelfth  Census  the  State  surpassed  any 
other  State  in  11  important  industries,  producing 
7.">  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  total  ammunition  out 
put  of  the  country;  50  per  cent,  of  the  bra— 
manufactures;  03  jver  cent,  of  the  docks;  47  per 
cent,  of  the  hardware:  70  per  cent,  of  the  plated 
and  Britannia  ware;  04  |ht  cent,  of  the  needles 
and  pins.   The  development  of  manufactures  has 
l>een  steady,  and  the  absolute  gain  was  the  great- 
est from  18'Ml  to  1000,  l.oth  in  the  number  of 
establishments  and  the  value  of  the  product.  In 
the  seventeen  most  important  industries  a  ten 
dency  toward  centralization  is  evident,  inasmuch 
as  the  number  of  establishments  has  increased 
less  than  5  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade, 
while  the  total  product  has  increased  over  45 
per  cent.     In  certain  industries,  however,  quite 
the  contrary  drift  is  noticeable.    The  textile  and 
the  brass-manufacturing  industries  lead  in  im- 
portance, but  the  two  fared  differently  from  1890 
to  1000.  the  product  of  the  former"  more  than 
doubling,    that   of    the   latter    increasing  bul 
slightly.     The  influence  of  the  development  of 
cotton-mills  in  the  South  is  probably  reflect«-d 
here,  the  increase  in  the  textile  manufactures 
being  in  the  dyeing,  finishing,  and  silk  product* 
— branches  which  have  not  yet  developed  in  the 
South.    The  cotton-mills  of  the  State  are  clus 
tered  on  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Thames 
at  Norwich.    The  following  table  shows  the  nuin- 
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Iter  of  establishments,  the  number  of 
ers,  and  the  pros*  value  of  the  products  for  18SM) 
and  1900: 


•tort  «»f  New  Yi>rk.  most  of  the  foreign  trade  »»f 
the  State  passing  through  that  city.  Although 
there  are  no  exports  to  foreign  countries  direct 


Total  fur  «elect*d  ilidmUrte*  for  State 


t.  ..( 


f>r  <vnt.  of  total  of  all  Industrie*  In  State 


Ammunition  

lira**  manufacture*:  Total 

4  I*K*kS  ............••>••.•><••.•••*•• •••••t 


Cutlery  and 

Foundry  and  luachlue-ahop  product*  

Fur  hat*  (also  hat*  and  capo,  not  Including  fur  hat*,  and  wool  hat*) 
Hardware 

I'lated  and  Mrltannia  ware  

HuI.Imt  and  ela*tic  good*  

Textile*:  Total   

Cotton  good*  (including cotton  Mnall  warm) 

Ho*ierv  and  knit  *rood*  

Silk  and  «llk  good*  

Woolen  rimmI*  

WorwUrd  K'nttdn   ... 

Oth.  r  textile  product*  

Product  of  *lx  other  indu*trle»  .'.  


i  ear 

NuinlH>r 
of 

e*tatdl*h- 

.  

Average 
nuuil>er 

Ol 

W««e- 
Karner* 

Value  of 
product*. 
Inrluilinx 

cuHtom 
work  and 
repairing 

1900 

1990 

999 

110.340 
*v.if»4 

«05.734.909 
14VJ81.406 

44 

21.192 

23.8 

99.  E 
ret. 4 

U4.453.5UCl 
45  0 

58.3 

5*t.w 

4.0 

10.it 

r.i.9 

1900 
1H90 

1900 

ft 

A 

4,134 

1  ill 

it.H-j3.7r.' 

3,KitS.774 

1900 

1  Ml  Ml 

1 

•hi 

19,989 

til  »*'4.t 

48.fV20.868 

•  1.  k    ■  I.  m  >    .  .  >  1 

22.J»W,H'.H 

I1XKI 

IBM] 

w 

A 
V 

8.999 
■J. 777 

4.545.047 

.1. 1 1 1  . 1 K6 

1900 

u 

IN 

5.755 

...  .I-.'  L.-. 

1900 

44 

4* 

4.077 

-  .  Hi  J 

ft.998.ej0 
2,n\).t,  jyi) 

1900 

999 
a— 
JiM 

1*.991,H79 
13,314,156 

1909 
1    k  1 

7  t 
HI 

ft  1  hftl 

8.098,07.' 
7.527,017 

l«Kt 

i  -■' » 

■  n»ii 

99 

TO 

12.056 

M  ll kM 
n,  iurt 

19,901,199 

1 1  <MlA  i  |>»*I 

1 1  ,wo,iT.-i 

1900 

loan 
tow 

30 
11 

4.491 

*»  1>>V 

9.538.397 
1,  X»»,!T.!U 

1900 

22 

3.006 
'>  -U5 

8.240.240 

■ . ,  t  i 

1900 

197 

33.58" 
'ii  onl 

4rJ,'i(Vi,7.Vi 
4<»t7*»7,7WU 

11X10 

57 

— 

13/205 

1&,S00V843 
15,4*/.*,  47K 

1900 

1990 

99 
37 

3.243 
3.059 

4,043.977 
3,771.567 

11*10 

1990 

as 
as 

6.514 
4.964 

12.37S.W1 
9,7*8,9.11 

ison 

1*90 

SI 
56 

4.06H 
5.000 

H.097.218 
9,0*3,493 

1900 
1990 

10 
in 

2.198 
2.234 

4,5.19.814 
4,051.402 

11*  JO 
1990 

16 
If. 

2.759 
3,:«5 

4,614.920 
4,U63,HU1 

1UXXJ 
1*90 

211 
269 

9,748 
6.067 

19,907.960 

12,205.001 

Transport  atkin  ami  t 'oh MERCK.  The  railroad 
system  of  Connecticut  reached  an  early  develop- 
ment, and  has  lieen  but  little  extended  in  recent 
years.  In  1000  the  total  mileage  wat*  10*25,  the 
(treat er  part  of  which  was  owned  or  leam>d  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Company. 
There  were  53,352,000  passengers  carried  during 
I  he  year;  the  freight  carried  umounted  to  17,- 
3!)3,000  toiiH.  While  railroad-building  has  re- 
mained for  some  time  almost  stationary,  street 
railways,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  cross- 
country lines,  show  a  noteworthy  growth.  These 
had  in  1900  reached  a  total  length  of  500  miles, 
having  authorized  capital  stock  amounting  to 
$2 1,4 07,000.  Transportation  within  the  State  is 
also  much  helped  by  the  improvement  of  country 
roads,  in  which  enterprise  the  State  aids  the  com- 
munities. 

The  ports  of  entry  are  Hartford.  Fairfield. 
New  Haven.  Stonington.  and  New  Ixmdon.  There 
is  a  brisk  coastwise  trade,  particularly  with  the 


lioin  Connecticut,  there  were  foreign  imports  in 
HiOO  amounting  to  about  $1,800,000.  two  thirds 
of  which  entered  by  the  port  of  Hartford. 

Government.  The  present  Constitution  was 
approved  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  1818. 
Twenty-nine  » mendments  have  since  been  adopt- 
ed. An  amendment  originates  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  each  House  at  the  following  session,  and  in 
turn  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors  present 
at  the  town  meetings  held  for  its  consideration. 
Vpplicants  for  franchise  must  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  must  be  able  to  read,  and  must  have 
lived  one  year  in  the  State  and  six  months  in 
the  town. 

Leffixlitturc. — fleneral  elections  for  State  offi- 
cers and  the  General  Assembly  are  biennial,  in 
even  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  The  General  Assembly  con- 
sists of  24  Senators,  elected  from  districts  of  con- 
tiguous territory,  no  town  being  divided  or  part 
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of  a  county  Attached  to  any  other  county,  and 
252  Representatives,  elected  from  the  towns,  each 
town  Im'Hil:  permitted  one  or  two  members,  nc- 
Fording  ■■  its  population  is  below  or  above  5000. 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  elected  for  a 
two  year*'  term,  and  receive  for  the  regular  ses- 
sion $300  each,  and  one  mileage  each  way  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  per  mile.  For  extra  sessions  no 
pay  is  allowed,  but  there  is  the  same  mileage  al- 
lowance as  for  the  regular  session.  The  Assem- 
bly convenes  on  the  first  \Vcdncsduy  after  the 
first  Monday  in  January  of  each  odd  year. 

Executive. — The  Governor,  Lieutenant-t  iovcr- 
nor,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Comptroller  are 
each  elected  for  two  years,  and  have  their  sal- 
aries fixed  by  law.  The  Governor's  veto  may  be 
overcome  by  a  majority  vote  of  each  House. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  presides  in  the  Senate. 

Judiciary. — The  judiciary  consists  of  a  su- 
preme court  of  errors,  with  a  chief  justice  and 
four  associate  judges;  a  suj>crior  court  of  six 
judges  (all  the  foregoing  are  nominated  by  the 
Governor  and  appointed  by  the  Assembly  for 
eight  years)  ;  courts  of  common  pleas  for  Hart- 
ford, New  Haven.  New  London,  Fairfield,  and 
Litchfield  counties,  each  with  one  judge,  except 
in  New  Haven  County,  where  there  are  judges 
respectively  for  the  civil  and  criminal  sides;  a 
district  court  in  Wnterbury;  various  city  and 
borough  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

Local  Unrcmmcnt. — The  counties  elect  sheriffs 
who  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  towns 
annually  elect  selectmen  and  other  local  officers. 

State  Laws. — Heal  estate  acquired  by  a  mar- 
ried woman's  services,  or  conveyed  to  her  for  a 
consideration,  may  be  held  for  her  own  use.  The 
hushand  is  trustee  of  a  wife's  personal  estate, 
which  upon  his  death  falls  to  her  or  her  devisees, 
legatees,  or  heirs,  as  though  she  had  never  been 
married :  and  married  women  may  convey  by 
devise  the  same  as  single  persons,  except  that  a 
husband  (if  he  have  not  abandoned  her)  must 
unite  in  conveying  by  deed.  Divorce  may  be  had 
for  fraudulent  contract,  adultery,  desertion,  nnd 
neglect  of  duty  for  three  years,  habitual  intem- 
perance, cruelty,  for  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
for  certain  crimes:  previous  residence  required, 
three  years;  either  party  may  remarry.  The  sale 
of  liquor  is  regulated  by  each  town  in  accordance 
with  local-option  laws.  The  registration  of 
voters  is  required  in  this  State.  Women  may 
vote  in  an  election  for  school  officers.  The  legal 
rate  of  interest  is  fl  per  cent.  Judgments  outlaw 
in  seventeen  years;  notes  and  open  accounts  in 
six  years. 

Militia. — There  is  a  total  organized  militia  of 
2774  men— infantry  2580,  artillery  128 — organ- 
ized into  one  brigade  and  four  regiments.  There 
are  207,000  men  of  military  age.  of  whom  10(1.- 
500  are  liable  to  military  ditty. 

Finances. — The  receipts  for  the  civil-list  funds 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1900. 
aggregated  .*2, 870.850  and  expenditures,  #2.528,- 
614.  The  largest  items  of  expense  were  the  com- 
mon schools  ($454,652)  and  humane  institutions 
f.*305.084).  The  largest  sources  of  income  were 
tax  on  railroads.  $075,143:  tax  on  savings  banks. 
.?4 18.780;  tax  on  mutual  life  insurance  compa- 
nies. *2!M.O0fl;  and  inheritance  tax.  $165,980. 
The  totnl  State  debt.  less  the  civil  list  funds,  was 
$2,108,873.  The  totnl  indebtedness  of  all  town-*, 
cities,  boroughs,  anil  counties  of  the  Stafe  was 
$27,024,827.  much  of  which  was  incurred  in  the 


support  of  schools  and  in  the  construction  of 
roads. 

Banks.  On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  103 
national  banks  within  the  State,  84  of  which 
were  in  active  operation.  The  capital  stock  ag 
gregated  $20,540,000:  circulation  outstanding. 
$  10.300,000.  On  September  5,  1000.  the  deposits 
amounted  to  $44,304,000  and  the  reserve,  $12.- 
R33.OO0.  On  October  1,  1000.  there  were  eight 
State  banks,  with  resources  amounting  to  $10. 
270.000:  capital.  $2,340,000;  deposits,  $6,937.- 
270;  and  14  trust  companies  doing  a  banking 
business,  whose  total  resources  aggregated  $11.- 
408.583:  capital,  $1,775,000;  and  deposits. 
$8,484,090.  There  were  also  80  savings  banks, 
with  410.342  depositors  and  $183,781,000  depos- 
ited. 

Population.  Population,  in  1037,  800;  in 
1088,  17,000;  in  1755.  133.000—3500  slaves: 
in  1787,  202,000;  in  1800,  251.002;  in  1840. 
3O0.07S;  in  18(50.  4  00.147:  in  1800.  740.258: 
in  1000,  008.120.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  absolute 
increase  during  the  last  decade  exceeds  that  of 
any  previous  decade.  Almost  two-thirds  of  this 
increase  was  among  native  whites  of  foreign- 
born  parents.  This  class,  together  with  the  for- 
eign born  (238,210),  constitutes  almost  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  population.  Of  the  Intter 
class,  almost  half  came  from  Ireland,  the  next 
most  important  nationalities  la-ing  German*. 
English,  and  Canadians.  For  several  decades  the 
large  emigration  of  the  male  population  to  the 
West  resulted  in  rin  excess  of  females  within  the 
State;  but  the  1900  census  shows  that  the  sexes 
are  almost  equal  in  n  urn  Iter. 

Being  of  n  manufacturing  State,  the  population 
shows  a  strong  tendency  to  congregate  in  the 
cities.  In  1000.  53  per 'cent,  of  the  population 
was  in  cities  of  over  8000  population.  According 
to  the  census  of  1000.  New  Haven  had  108,027 
inhabitants;  Hartford,  70,850;  Hridgcpott,  70.- 
000:  Waterbury,  45,850;  and  New  Britain. 
25,908.  Hartford  is  the  capital.  The  State  has  five 
representatives  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 

Education.  Connecticut  has  always  been  one 
oi  the  leading  States  in  educational  matters. 
From  the  earliest  colonial  period  primary  educa 
tion  was  provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  and 
the  establishment  of  Yale  University  in  1701 
afforded  opportunities  for  higher  instruction.  For 
more  than  a  decade  Is'forc  1001  the  school  term 
exceeded  180  days,  although  the  average  for  the 
whole  country  is  only  134  days.  Almost  five- 
sixths  of  the  school  population  attend  the  public 
schools,  and  in  1000,  04  |mt  cent,  of  all  children 
between. the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  were  regis- 
tered in  some  school.  The  expense  of  education 
per  registered  student  was  $17.58.  For  the 
twenty-five-year  period  1875  00  the  school  ex- 
penditure was  drawn  from  the  following  sources: 
permanent  funds,  7.8  per  cent;  State  taxation. 
14  per  cent.:  local  taxation,  07.7  per  cent.;  and 
other  sources,  10.5  per  cent.  There  were  4070 
public-school  ie« chert,  of  which  but  9  per  cent 
were  males.  The  State  maintains  07  high  schools 
and  three  normal  schools.  Scln>ol  districts  not 
having  high  schools  must  pay  the  tuition  for 
such  students  as  may  wish  to  attend  the  hi«b 
school  of  «omc  other  school  district.  The  admin 
istration  is  vested  in  a  board  of  education,  nr 
town  committee,  or  board  of  school  visitors,  while 
the  general  educational  supervision  of  the  State 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  State  Board  of  Education. 
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There  is  no  State  university.  The  chief  higher 
educational  institutions  are  Yale  University, 
non  sectarian,  though  historically  affiliated  with 
the  Congregationa lists;  Wesleyan  University 
(.Methodist  Episcopal),  at  Middlctown,  for  both 
sexes;  Trinity  College  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
at  Hartford.  "  Schools  of  science,  law,  art,  and 
medicine  form  departments  of  Yale  University. 
The  Congregationalisms  have  divinity  schools  at 
New  Haven  aud  Hartford;  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copalians, one  at  Middlctown;  and  the  Baptists, 
a  literary  institute  at  Suflield.  There  are  an  agri- 
cultural college  at  Mansfield  and  training  schools 
for  nurses  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

ClIABITAItLE   AND    PEXAL    INSTITUTIONS.  The 

State  has  a  large  numtier  of  charitable  and  penal 
institutions.  The  humane  institutions  alone  cost 
in  1900  $36f>,000,  and  the  correctional  institu- 
tions and  soldiers*  homes,  over  $300,000,  the  com- 
bined amounts  being  much  greater  than  the 
amount  which  the  State  government  annually  ex- 
pends upon  the  public  schools.  There  are  a  State 
prison  at  Wethersfield ;  an  industrial  school 
for  girls  at  Middlctown;  a  school  for  boys  at 
Meriden;  a  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Middle- 
town;  u  school  for  imbeciles  ut  I*akeville;  a 
rctieat  for  the  insane  at  Hartford;  and  Fitches 
home  for  soldiers  at  Noroton.  Besides  these, 
there  arc  10  private  sanatoriums  for  nervous  and 
mental  diseases;  1  institutions  for  the  deaf;  1 
institution  for  the  blind;  21  hospitals,  8  county 
temporary*  homes.  Hi  homes  for  the  aged,  and  16 
children's  homes.  In  general,  Connecticut  has 
assumed  nn  enlightened  and  progressive  policy 
in  the  administration  of  her  charitable  and 
correctional  atTairs.  There  is  a  State  Board  of 
Charities,  consisting  of  five  members,  appointed 
by  the  (Jovernor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Its 
powers  are  largely  advisory,  being  authorized  to 
visit  and  ins|>cet  all  institutions,  public  or  pri- 
vate. It  embodies  some  of  the  functions  of  a 
prison  commission  and  of  a  lunacy  commission, 
and  may  correct  any  abuses,  providing  that  this 
is  done  in  such  a  muuner  as  not  to  conlliet  with 
any  personal,  corporate,  or  statutory  rights.  The 
members  of  the  board  receive  no  remuneration; 
their  actual  ex|>cnses  are  paid.  The  policy  has 
been  adopted  of  placing  in  private  families  chil- 
dren committed  to  the  reformatory  schools,  as 
well  as  orphans.  The  State  has  no  reformatory 
for  cases  of  'first  ofTcn*e'  committed  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty. 

Reunion.  Connecticut  was  in  its  early  days 
a  refuge  for  the  English  Nonconformists,  and 
soon  became  a  Puritanical  stronghold.  For  a 
long  time  the  Congregational  Church  had  almost 
the  entire  field  to  itself  ,  but  later,  with  the  rise 
of  Unitarinnism.  large  accessions  were  made 
to  this  denomination.  With  the  emigration  to 
Western  States  of  large  numlters  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  Colonial  stock  and  the  in- 
coming of  large  numbers  of  foreigners — espe- 
cially Irisb  and  French-Canadian — a  still  greater 
religious  change  has  taken  place,  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church  now  numbers  more  than  half  of  the 
ehurch-mcmliership  of  the  State. 

History.  In  1614  Adrian  Block,  a  native  of 
Holland,  discovered  and  explored  the  Connecticut 
River,  but  it  was  not  till  1633  that  the  Dutch  of 
New  Amsterdam  began  a  trading  post  at  Suck- 
iaug  (Hart ford \.  Two  years  earlier  the  soil 
from  Narragansctt  Bay  to"  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
granted  by  the  Earl  of' Warwick  to  Lord  Say. and 


Sele,  and  others,  but  the  transfer  npporently  had 
no  legal  basis.  In  1633  traders  from  Plymouth 
visited  the  site  of  Windsor.  Wethersfield  in 
1634,  and  Windsor  and  Hartford  iu  the  following 
year,  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  Massuchu 
setts  Bay.  In  1635  the  Say  and  Sele  patently 
sent  over  John  Winthrop,  dr.,  to  act  as  (lover 
nor.  He  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  preventing  the 
Ihitch  from  getting  control  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  gave  the  settlers  in  the  upper  valley  a  con- 
ditional permission  to  remain.  Desire  for  a  more 
democratic  government  caused  a  new  exodus 
from  Massachusetts,  and  in  1636  Hartford. 
Windsor,  and  Wethersfield  received  their  chief 
l»odies  of  immigrants.  In  1638-39  "the  three 
towns  united  iu  an  independent  commonwealth 
and  adopted  a  thoroughly  democratic  constitu- 
tion. The  Massachusetts  system  of  town  govern- 
ment, transplanted  to  Connecticut,  attained  its 
fullest  development  in  the  three  upper  settle- 
ments, with  which  Springfield  (Agawum)  re- 
mained nominally  associated  till  1641.  War 
with  the  Pequots.  the  most  powerful  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  in  1637,  led  to  their  extermination, 
and  the  progress  of  colonization  was  never  again 
hindered  by  the  enmity  of  the  natives.  In  1 638 
New  Haven  was  founded  by  a  Puritan  colony 
under  the  Rev.  .lohn  Davenport,  and  from  1638 
to  1640  Mil  ford.  (iuilford,  and  Stamford  on  the 
mainland  and  Southold  on  Long  Island  were 
settled.  Together  with  Branford  these  towns 
were  united,  between  1043  und  16.11.  into  one 
'jurisdiction,'  known  subsequently  as  the  New 
Haven  Colony,  as  opposed  to  the  upper  settle- 
ments, which  constituted  the  Connecticut  Col- 
ony. The  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  wen* 
made  the  rule  for  all  courts.  A  somewhat 
similar  code  of  laws  in  Connecticut  gave  rise  in 
after  years  to  the  nickname  'blue  laws'  (q.v. ). 
all  hough  Connecticut,  unlike  New  Haven,  did 
not  restrict  the  franchise  and  the  holding  of 
office  to  church  members.  In  1644  Connecticut 
Iwught  the  colony  of  Saybrook  from  Say  and 
Sele.  and  gradually  (1644-62),  by  purchase  and 
colonization,  acquired  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  State  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Long 
Island.  In  16.17  John  Winthrop,  Jr..  was  chosen 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  by  his  skill  in 
diplomacy  procured,  in  1662.  a  charter  from 
Charles  II.  granting  absolute  autonomy  to  that 
Colony.  By  this  charter  New  Haven  was  incor-  " 
porated  with  Connecticut,  in  spite  of  the  most 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
New  Haven,  nevertheless,  was  forced  to  submit 
(16154).  In  Octols-r.  1687,  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
came  to  Hartford  and  demanded  the  charter  from 
the  (letters!  Assembly,  but  it  was  carried  away 
and  secreted  till  [093.  (See  Charter  Oak.) 
From  16H7  to  1680.  however,  the  Colony  was  sub- 
ject to  tin'  despotic  rule  of  Andros.  In  1708  the 
Congregational  Church  system  was  established 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Saybrook  platform,  and 
this  was  supplemented  by  the  Act  of  1742. 
Though  other  denominations  were  tolerated. 
Church  and  State  for  a  long  time  remained  close- 
Iv  connected,  ami  secular  and  religious  atTairs 
were  under  the  control  of  the  same  authorities. 
In  17.14  Connecticut  bought  from  the  Indians  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  in 
Pennsylvania  and  proceeded  to  settle  it.  but  wan 
compelled  in  1782  to  surrender  it  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1786  the  Colony  relinquished  its  char 
ter  rights  to  the  territory  west  of  its  present 
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limits  and  received  in  return  the  Western  Re- 
serve (q.v.).  Emigration  to  the  western  lands, 
as  well  as  to  Vermont  and  New  York,  was  active. 

'Die  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  vigorously 
denounced  by  the  Ceneral  Assembly:  in  May, 
1776  the  Colony  was  declared  released  from  its 
allegiance  to  Kngland.  and  in  October  Conneeti- 
cut  was  constituted  an  indej>endent  State.  It 
contributed  more  than  30,000  men  to  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  nnd  its  Governor.  Jona- 
than Trumbull,  was  one  of  Washington's 
most  trusted  advisers.  In  1777  the  British 
burned  Danhurv.  tind  in  177D  pillaged  New 
Haven.  Forts  tJriswold  and  Trumbull,  at  New 
London,  were  taken  on  September  6,  1781.  by 
Benedict  Arnold,  and  the  town  was  destroyed. 
In  the  framing  of  the  Federal  Constitution  Con- 
necticut took  a  prominent  part,  and  to  its  dele 
gates  was  due  the  adoption  of  that  feature  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  for  State  represen- 
tation in  the  Cpper  House  of  Congress  nnd  pro- 
portionate representation  in  the  Lower.  Connecti- 
cut was  always  a  stronghold  of  federalism;  it 
strongly  opposed  the  War  of  1812,  and  its  Capi- 
tol was  the  meeting-place  of  the  celebrated  Hart- 
ford Convention  (q.v.).  In  1818  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  framed.  Church  and  State  were  sepa- 
rated, and  the  franchise  was  widely  extended. 
The  Genera]  Assembly  was  divided  into  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  conservative 
and  theocratic  character  of  the  government,  be- 
came greatly  modified  as  the  State  developed 
from  an  agricultural  region  into  a  commercial 
and  industrial  centre  The  shrewdness  of  the 
Connecticut  trader  nnd  the  preeminent  ingenuity 
of  the  Connecticut  mechanic  raised  the  State  to 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  During  the  Civil 
War  Connecticut  gave  to  the  I'nion  cause  nearly 
00,000  tr«M>ps  nnd  the  services  of  her  great  War 
Governor.  Buckingham.  Progress  was  rapid  after 
the  war.  In  the  matter  of  public  instruction  the 
State  took  one  of  the  foremost  places  in  the 
I'nion.  if  not  the  foremost,  devoting  the  entire 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  its  public  lands  to  the 
support  of  the  free  schools.  In  the  readjustment, 
however,  of  the  balance  of  political  power  in  con- 
formity with  changed  political  conditions,  no 
like  spirit  of  progress  wns  shown,  and  in  1  !>01 
the  necessity  of  electoral  reform  was  discussed  at 
length  in  the  press  of  the  State.  Representa- 
tion in  the  Lower  House  being  based  on  the  old 
town-hip  divisions  and  not  on  population,  it  hap- 
pened that  great  chics  like  New  Haven  and 
Bridgeport  were  dominated  by  rural  communities 
with  one  tenth  their  population.  In  many  case-, 
a  state  of  things  prevailed  not  far  removed  from 
conditions  in  Kngland  before  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1  S:t2.  The  agitation  resulted  in  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention,  which  met  in  January, 
1902,  and  drew  up  a  scheme  of  redistribution 
which  was  submitted  to  the  people  on  June  10. 
The  measure  provided  for  one  representative  from 
even-  town  with  a  population  of  less  than  2000, 
two'  representatives  for  towns  between  20.000 
and  60.000,  three  for  towns  between  50.000  and 
100,000.  and  four  for  nil  cities  over  100.000.  with 
one  additional  for  every  ."V0.0O0  inhabitants 
above  that  number.  The  effect  of  the  measure 
would  have  been  to  deprive  some  towns  of  one 
representative  each  and  to  a>sipn  these  to  the 
large  towns.  The  plan,  however,  satisfied  neither 
the  con *ervn fives  nor  the  advocate*  of  reform, 
and  was  voted  down.    In  national  elections.  Con- 


necticut has  been  in  general  Federalist.  Whig, 
and  Republican:  but  it  cast  its  vote  for  Monroe 
in  1820,  for  Van  Buren  in  1830,  for  Pierce  in 
18;V2.  for  Tilden  in  1870,  and  for  Cleveland  in 
1884.  1888,  and  1802.  In  State  elections  it  is 
doubtful. 
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Consult:  Dwight,  History  of  Connecticut 
(New  York.  LS41):  Holister,  The  History  of 
Connecticut  (New  Haven.  1855) ;  Trumbull,  The 
Colonial  Utxnrds  of  Connecticut  (Hartford. 
1860-60)  ;  Peters.  Ui  m  ral  Hintory  of  Connrt-ti- 
cut  (New  York.  1S77);  Johnston.  CotmeCtUSUt 
(Boston.  1SS7).  which  contains  a  bibliographv . 

CONNECTICUT  LAKES.  A  chain  of  four 
lake*  in  Coos  County.  V  H.  (Map:  New  Hamp 
-hire,  J  1*.  The  "First*  or  Connecticut  I«akf  is 
five  miles  long,  four  miles  wide,  and  1010  feet 
above  the  sea.  Four  miles  northeast  is  the 
•.Second'  Lake,  two  nnd  three-quarter  miles  lorv». 
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cnc  mile  wide,  and  1882  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  'Third'  Lake,  ulaml  seven  miles  fartlier 
north  and  one-half  mile  from  the  Canadian 
boundary,  is  2038  feet  above  the  sea.  'Fourth' 
Lake,  a  mere  pond,  the  last  of  the  chain  and 
the  source  of  the  Connecticut  River  (q.V.)i 
is  northwest  of  the  'Third'  Lake,  near  the  Cana- 
dian boundary  line,  and  about  2550  feet  above 
the  sea. 

CONNECTICUT  RIVER.  A  river  of  the 
I'nited  .States,  rising  in  the  beautiful  Connecti- 
cut Lakes  (q.v.),  in  northern  New  Hampshire, 
2551  feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Connecticut,  F  4). 
it  flows  southwest  and  south,  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and 
enters  Massachusetts  near  South  Vernon.  Vt. 
From  this  point  it  continues  nearly  due  south 
across  the  State  and  enters  Connecticut,  where 
at  Middle!  own  it  turns  toward  the  southeast,  and. 
completing  its  course  across  the  State,  empties 
into  Long  Island  Sound.  The  Connecticut  River, 
the  longest  in  New  England,  is  375  miles  long 
and  drains  an  area  estimated  at  11,209  square 
miles;  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  over 
1000  feet  wide.  Its  mean  discharge  at  Hartford 
is  about  19.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  is 
navigable  to  Hartford.  49.5  miles,  for  large 
steamer*,  and  bv  means  of  the  Windsor  locks 
small  boats  mav  ascend  to  Holvoke;  the  tide 
ascends  to  a  point  a  few  miles  above  Hartford. 
The  river  falls  rapidly  at  places  and  furnishes 
extensive  water-power.  The  principal  falls  and 
their  heights  are:  Holvoke,  51)  feet:  Turner's 
41  feet:  Bellows  Falls*  54.5  feet;  Olcott,  30 
feet:  and  the  Fifteen-Mile  Falls.  The  principal 
tributaries  from  the  west  are  the  Xulhegnn, 
Passumpsic.  Wells,  White,  Black,  West.  Deer- 
field,  Westfield,  Farmington,  and  Littler  River, 
and  those  from  the  east  are  the  Upper  Am- 
monoosac.  Lower  Ammonoosac,  Ashuelot.  Mil- 
lers, Chicopee,  Scant  ie,  and  Salmon  rivers. 
The  chief  towns  on  its  course  are  Wells  River, 
Bellows  Falls,  Walpole,  Brattlcboro.  (Jrecnficld. 
Northampton.  Holvoke,  Chicopee,  Springfield, 
Hartford,  and  Middletown. 

CONNECTIVE  TISSUE.  The  most  widely 
distributed  tissue  of  the  body.  It  originates  in 
the  middle  or  mesoblastic  layer  of  the  embryo, 
and  the  differentiation  which  occurs  and  which 
distinguishes  the  different  forms  of  connective 
tissue  takes  plac  mainly  in  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance. Thus  the  intercellular  substance  may  be 
soft  and  gelatinous,  as  in  mucous  connective  tis- 
sue, or  dense  and  firm,  as  in  fascia  and  tendon, 
or  hard,  as  in  bone.  The  cells  of  connective  tis- 
sue begin  as  small  round  mesoblastic  cells. 
F.ither  directly  from  these  cells  or  under  their 
influence,  there  is  formed  lietween  the  cells  an 
intercellular  substance,  which,  as  stated,  varies 
in  character,  and  during  the  formation  of  which 
various  changes  take  place  in  the  cells  them- 
selves. 

The  principal  types  of  connective  tissue  are  as 
follows:  (1)  White  fibrous  connective  tissue. 
(2)  Yellow  elastic  connective  tissue.  (3)  Devel- 
opmental forms  of  connective  tissue,  (a)  mucous 
and  (b)  embryonal.  (4)  Cartilage.  (5)  Bone 
and  dentine,  (0)  Adipose  tissue  or  fat.  (7) 
Neuroglia,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nervous 
system.  Of  these  forms  of  connective  tissue.  fat. 
cartilage,  bone,  and  neuroglia  (see  Nervois  Sys- 
tem) represent  the  more  highly  specialized  tvpes 
and  will  be  found  described  "in  articles  under 


their  respective  names.  The  remaining  represent 
those  forms  of  connective  tissue  to  which  the 
term  usually  refers.  White  fibrous  Connective 
Tissue. — This  constitutes  the  subcutaneous  con- 
nective tissue  and  intermuscular  septa,  where  it 
is  known  as  areolar  tissue;  it  also  forms  the 
ligaments,  tendons,  and  the  framework  of  all  the 
organs.  Its  cellular  elements  consist  of  fixed  con- 
nective-tissue cells  and  the  so-called  wandering 
cells.  The  fixed  cells  are  mainly  irregular  or 
fusiform  in  shape,  with  very  little  cell-body. 
Much  less  numerous  are  the  so-culled  plasma 
cells  of  Waldeyer  and  the  granule  cells.  Some 
connective-tissue  cells,  such  as  many  of  those 
found  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  are  densely 
pigmented.  The  wandering  connective-tissue  cells 
are  probably  identical  with  the  white  blood-cor- 
puscles. (See  Blood.)  In  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance two  kinds  of  fibres  are  found,  white  fibres 
and  yellow  elastic  fibres.  The  former  occur  in 
broad  wavy  bundles  composed  of  minute  fibrils; 
Ihe  elastic  fibres  are  narrow,  glistening,  appar- 
ently homogeneous  bands  which  branch  and  anas- 
tomose. There  is  much  variation  in  the  relative 
number  of  cells  and  fibres,  the  softer  tissues  be- 
ing more  cellular,  the  more  dense  tissues,  such  as 
tendon,  lieing  almost  entirely  composed  of  fibres. 
Yellow  Flastic  Tissue. — This  may  occur  almost 
pure  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  liga- 
mentum  nucha.  (See  Neck.)  In  such  tissue, 
instead  of  the  fine  delicate  fibres  described  above, 
I  he  fibres  arc  large  and  coarse.  The  Develop- 
mental Forms  of  Connect  ire  Tissue. — The  mu- 
cous tissue  constitutes  the  Wharton's  jelly  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  the  embryonal  connective  tissue 
found  in  fetal  life.  In  mucous  tissue  the 
cells  are  stellate,  with  long  branching  processes 
which  anastomose  with  those  of  other  cells.  The 
intercellular  substance  is  gelatinous,  with  only  a 
few  fibres. 

CON'NELLEY,  William  Ei~sey  (1855-). 
An  American  author,  born  in  Johnson  County, 
Kv.  He  became  the  director  of  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 
publications  on  the  early  history  of  Kansas,  In- 
dian traditions  and  folk-lore,  ami  kindred  topics. 
Among  these  are:  Wyandot  Folk-Lore  (1899)  ; 
Kansas  Territorial  (lorernors  (1900);  John 
Itroicn,  the  Story  of  the  Last  of  the  Puritans 
(1900).  He  was  greatly  assisted  in  his  re- 
searches by  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, as  exemplified  in  his  publication  of  a 
vocabulary  of  the  Wyandot  tongue. 

CON 'N ELLS VILLE.  A  borough  in  Fayette 
County,  Pa..  00  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburg;  on 
the  Voughiogheny  River  and  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  B  3).  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
Connellsville  coke  region,  the  most  important 
seat  of  coke  production  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  Connellsville 
coke  industry  represented  a  capital  investment 
of  nearly  $15,000,000,  giving  employment  to  over 
7000  persons,  and  produced  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  coke  output  of  the  United  States,  and 
over  three-fourths  of  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
borough  contains  also  machine-shops,  tin-plate 
and  automobile  works,  steam-pump  factory,  etc. 
It  has  a  park,  fine  municipal  and  public  library 
buildings,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  State  hospital. 
Settled  in  1770.  Connellsville  was  erected  into  a 
lownship  and  named  (in  honor  of  Zachariah 
Connell,  the  founder)  in  1793,  and  was  incorpo- 
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rated  as  a  borough  in  1800.  It  is  governed  by  a 
muyor,  who  holds  office  for  three  years,  and  a 
common  council.  Population,  in  1890,  5029;  in 
1UO0,  71(50. 

CONNEMARA,  kon'nc-mtt'rn  (Ir.  Conmac- 
ne-mara,  sea-side  of  the  descendants  of  t'onmac, 
the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Maeve,  the  English 
Mab.  reputed  Queen  of  Connaught  in  the  tirst 
century  a.u.).  A  district,  30  miles  long  by  15  to 
20  broad,  in  the  west  of  tialway.  Ireland,  be- 
tween the  bays  of  Kilkierau  and  Uallinakill. 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  western 
part  of  County  Oalway  (Map:  Ireland.  B  3).  It 
affords  good  angling  and  cycling,  and  is  an  inter- 
esting held  for  geologists  and  botanists.  Build- 
ing-stone and  a  green  variety  of  marble,  well 
adapted  for  decorative  work,  are  extensively 
quarried. 

CON'NER,  David  (1792-1850).  A  United 
States  naval  officer,  born  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  midship- 
man in  1800,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  served 
as  lieutenant  on  the  Hornet  in  her  engagements 
with  the  Peacock  and  the  I'enguin.  He  became 
commodore  of  the  West  India  and  home  squud- 
ron  in  1843.  and.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
War  blockaded  the  (Julf  ports.  In  his  flagship, 
the  Jtaritan,  he  led  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  in 
1847  (see  Vera  Car/.,  Caiti'RE  ok)  and  landed 
Cieneral  Scott's  army  of  invasion.  Commodore 
Conner  was  the  first  United  States  naval  officer 
to  use  steamships  in  warfare.  He  was  com- 
mandant of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  yard  at  the 
time  ot  bis  death. 

CON 'NEKS  VILLE.  A  city  and  county-seat 
of  Fayette  County.  Ind.,  00  miles  east  by  south 
of  Indianapolis;  "on  the  White  Water  River  and 
on  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  and  Indianapolis, 
and  other  railroads  (Map:  Indiana.  D  3).  It 
manufactures  blowers,  carriages,  buggy*  springs 
and  bodies,  axles,  wheels,  mirrors,  furniture, 
triple  signs,  overalls,  flour,  etc.  The  city  has  n 
public  library  and  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Connersville  was  incorporated  in  1813. 
and  is  now  governed  under  a  charter  of  I860,  as 
revised,  which  provides  for  a  mayor  elected 
everv  two  years,  and  a  citv  council.  Popula- 
tion.* in  1800.  4548;  in  1000.  0838. 

CONNOISSETJB,  kon'nls-ser**  or  -so-nr'  (Fr., 
one  who  knows).  A  person  who.  without  being 
an  artist,  is  supposed  to  possess  a  discriminating 
knowledge  of  the  merits  of  works  of  art.  Such 
persons  are  called  by  the  Italians  cognoscenti. 

See  DlLCTTANTE. 

CONNOISSEUR,  The.  A  weekly  publication 
conducted  by  (Jeorge  Col  man  the  Filler  ami  Bon- 
ne! Thornton,  from  the  earlv  part  of  1754  to 
1750.  In  it  the  first  published  work  of  W  illiam 
Cowper  appeared,  entitled  Keeping  »  Secret. 

CON-TfOR,  Selokx  (1839— ).  An  American 
soldier.  He  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Maine,  and 
in  1850  graduated  at  Tufts  College.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War.  he  enlisted  in  the  First 
Vermont  Volunteers,  but  later  joined  the  Nine- 
teenth Maine  Volunteers,  of  which  he  became 
colonel,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 
Of  the  Wilderness.  In  18f.4  be  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  but  in  180'!  was 
mustered  out  of  service.  He  was  Governor  of 
Maine  in  1870-78.  Subsequently  he  was  Cnitcd 
States  pension  agent  (1882-86),  in  1890  became 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 


tomac, in  1896-99  was  senior  viee-commander-in- 
chicf  of  the  Order  of  the  Loyal  Lsgion,  and  in 
1897  was  again  appointed  -.tension  agent. 

CONNOTATION  (from  Lat.  vonnotare,  to 
connote,  from  co»i-,  together  +  nature,  to  note, 
from  nuta,  mark,  from  noncere,  to  know  ;  con- 
nected with  lik.  vJ<rxtii\  gignoskein,  Skt.  jni, 
Engl.  know)  OK  A  TKUM.  In  logic,  the  quality 
or  totality  of  qualities  au  object  must  |>o*acas 
in  order  to  be  appropriately  designated  by  a  given 
term.  Thus,  the  connotation  of  the  term  'animal' 
consists  of  all  those  qualities  (organized  physi- 
cal constitution,  sensitiveness,  etc.)  which  any 
object  must  possess  if  it  is  properly  to  lie  called 
an  animal.  Synonyms  of  connotation  are  inten- 
sion, comprehension,  depth.  (  Sec  Denotation.) 
Connotatu  t  term  is  one  w  hich  has  a  connota- 
tion, and  is  said  to  connote  the  qualities  by  virtue 
of  which  objects  have  a  right  to  lie  designated  by 
the  term,  and  to  denote  the  objects  possessing 
these  qualities. 

CO"NODONTS  (from  (ik.  ku*oi.  k6mm,  cone 
+  6iovt,  odous,  tooth).  Minute  fossil  teeth  of 
uncertain  allinities.  found  in  rocks  of  Ordovician 
to  Permian  age  of  North  America  and  Europe. 
They  are  very  small,  shining  objects,  with  mom 
or  less  extended  bases,  from  which  arise  one  or 
many  slender,  sharp,  short  or  long  denticles. 
They  thus  vary  in  form  from  conical  to  pectinate 
according  to  the  numl>cr  and  length  of  the  denti- 
cles. The  material  of  which  they  consist  is  red. 
brown,  or  white  calcite  or  phosphate  of  lime. 
Associated  with  the  tooth-like  forms  are  minute 
plates  of  the  same  material,  that  probably  be- 
longed to  the  same  organisms.  Conodnnts  were 
first  described  by  Pander,  in  1850.  from  the 
lowest  fossiliferous  (Cambrian)  rocks  of  Russia, 
and  were  by  him  regarded  as  fish-teeth.  Since 
then  they  have  been  found  in  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  and  various  opinions  have 
lieen  expressed  regarding  their  affinities.  New- 
Inrry  described  a  number  from  the  Carboniferous 
shales  of  Ohio,  and  compared  them  to  the  teeth 
of  myxinoid  fishes.  Other  authors  have  con- 
sidered them  to  lie  the  spines  of  crust acea  or  the 
lingual  teeth  of  naked  mollusks.  These  opinions 
are  all  less  well  supported  by  facts  than  is  that 
of  Zittel  and  Kobon,  that  conodonts  are  the  teeth 
of  annelids  allied  to  the  Nereuhe.  In  the  same 
riN'kn  with  eonodonts  are  often  found  jaws  of 
annelids,  described  as  Prionindus.  Polygnathus, 
etc.  Consult:  Pander,  .1/ onographie  der  foaSffea 
Fixchc  des  silurixclicn  System*  ( Saint  Peters- 
burg. 1850)  :  Hinde.  "On  Conodonts  from  the 
Chazy  and  Cincinnati  Croups."  etc..  Quarterly 
Journal  tieolagical  Society,  vol.  xxvv.  I^indon. 
1 870 1  ;  Newlierry,  Paleontology  of  tthio.  vol.  ii. 
(Columbus,  Ohio.  18751;  Zittel  and  Rohon. 
"Ueber  Conodonten."  Sit;ungxbcrichtc  drr  konig- 
lieh  -  bai/crixchen  Akatlcmir  der  W  inxentchaften 
(Munich,  1880).  See  Worm,  Fossil;  Anni  lata. 

CO' NO  ID  (Ok.  ssMssstdt.  k6*o<«l>*.  cone- 
shaped,  from  kumk,  konos,  cone  +  tibot.  eidox, 
shape).  A  eonoiilal  surface  is  a  surface  gen- 
erated by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  which 
always  meets  a  fixed  straight  line,  is  parallel  to 
a  fixed  plane,  and  obeys  some  other  law.  The 
surf  aw  is  called  a  right  conoid  when  the  fixed 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  fixed  line.  It  was 
formerly  used  to  designate  quadrics  of  revolu- 
tion, as  the  surfaces  of  paraboloids,  ellipsoids, 
and  hyperboloids.  Cones,  cylinders,  and  conoids  are 
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special  forms  of  ruled  surfaces.  Wallis  (1663) 
effected  the  cubature  of  a  conoid  with  horizontal 
directing  plane,  whose  generatrix  intersects  a 
vertical  directing  straight  line  and  vertical  direct- 
ing circle. 

OON'OLLY,  Joii.n  (1794-1866).  An  English 
alienist.  He  was  born  at  Market  Rasen,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1839  he  became  director  of  the 
Middlesex  Asylum  at  Hanwell.  Immediately 
after  his  installation,  he  abolished  all  the  devices 
theretofore  employed  to  confine  and  restrain  the 
insane  by  means  of  strait-jackets,  straps,  and 
similar  appliances.  During  the  period  in  which 
he  was  connected  with  the  institution  (1839- 
1851)  he  succeeded  in  completely  revolutioniz- 
ing the  treatment  of  mental  disease,  and  his 
so-called  "no  restraint  system'  found  rapid  exten- 
sion everywhere.  Among  his  principal  works 
mav  be  mentioned:  The  Treatment  of  the  Insane 
Without  Mechanical  Restraints  (1856)  ;  Con- 
itruction  and  Government  of  Lunatic  Asylums 
(1847)  j  Essay  on  Uamlet  (1863). 

CO'NON  |Lat..  from  Gk.  K6pup,  Kou6n).  A 
distinguished  Athenian  commander.  He  first 
came  into  prominence  in  B.C.  413.  when  he  was 
chosen  admiral  for  the  year.  In  n.c.  407  he  was 
appointed  general  to  succeed  Alcibiades,  but  was 
defeated  by  Callicratidas  at  Mitylene.  In  B.C. 
405  he  was  defeated  by  Lysander  at  .Egospotami, 
but  succeeded  in  escaping  with  eight  ships  to 
Cyprus.  In  B.C.  394  he  commanded  the  combined 
fteeU  of  Persia  and  Athens  which  defeated  the 
Spartans  at  Cnidus.  He  afterwards  rebuilt  the 
Long  Walls  of  Athens,  and  was.  in  B.C.  392.  sent 
a*  envoy  to  the  Persian  Tiribazus,  by  whom  he 
vra»  thrown  into  prison.  He  died,  according  to 
the  more  probable  account,  at  the  court  of  Eva- 
goras  in  Cyprus. 

CCNOSCOPE  (from  Gk.  «i»t,  konos,  cone 
+  curriir,  skopein,  to  view).  A  polariscope 
adapted  to  the  study  of  crystals,  having  a  re- 
volving stage  for  regulating  the  position  of  the 
rrvst.il  section  under  examination,  two  Xic-ol's 
prism*  (polarizer  and  analyzer)  for  production 
of  double  polarized  light,  a  strongly  convergent 
lens  system  below  the  stage  to  cause  the  light  to 
enter  the  crystal  in  a  cone  of  rays,  and  a  similar 
system  above  the  stage  to  correct  the  divergence 
of  the  rays,  so  that  the  eye  may  focus  them  for 
the  retina.  A  conoseope  is  chierly  used  to  ex- 
amine the  so-called  interference  figures  of  crys- 
tals. The  mineralogical  or  penological  micro- 
scope is  constructed  so  as  to  be  used  either  as  a 
utauroseoi*  or  a  conoseope.    See  Polariscope. 

CONQUEROR,  The.  A  surname  popularly 
ziven  to  William.  Duke  of  Normandy,  on  becom- 
ing King  of  England. 

CONQUEST  (from  OF.  contpiestc,  Fr.  con- 
qnftr,  Sp.,  Port.,  It.  eom/uista,  from  ML.  con- 
</«i*f«.  conquest,  from  Lat.  comjuirtrc.  to  pro- 
cure, from  com-,  together  -f-  qutrrere,  to  seek). 
The  forcible  extension  of  sovereignty  by  one  State 
over  the  territory  of  another  as  the  result  of  suc- 
w**ful  war.  Though  it  is  denied  by  advocates 
of  natural  justice  that  this  carries  with  it  inher- 
ent rights  of  appropriation  in  territory,  and 
destruction  of  national  life,  conquest  has  been 
°ne  of  the  strongest  agencies  in  molding  civiliza- 
tion, and.  in  its  influence  upon  the  relntionship 
of  rut inrw,  it  belongs  to  the  realm  of  interna- 
tional law  as  well  as  to  that  of  history. 


Military  conquest  is  developed  from  mere 
occupation  of  territory  when  the  victorious  State 
exercises  continuously  sovereign  powers  over  the 
section  affected,  and  such  conquest  is  deemed  to 
be  completed  in  the  legal  sense  by  the  conqueror's 
signifying  by  some  formal  act  his  intention  of 
adding  it  to  his  dominions,  such  as  the  publica- 
tion of  a  diplomatic  circular  or  a  proclamation 
of  annexation.  The  conditions  justifying  such 
acquisition  and  insuring  immunity  from  inter- 
ference by  other  States  are :  ( 1 )  A  situation 
where,  in  order  to  redress  a  wrong  or  iu  self- 
protection,  it  becomes  necessary  to  strip  an 
aggressor  of  a  portion  of  his  territory.  (2)  The 
completion  by  treaty  of  the  title  which  possession 
by  conquest  has  given.  (3)  A  general  acquies- 
cence in  the  act  of  the  conqueror  by  neutral 
States.  The  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe 
wrought  by  Napoleon's  conquests  and  annexa- 
tions were  not  accepted  by  the  nations  affected, 
and,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  a  return  to  the 
original  conditions  was  made. 

Title  by  conquest  is,  in  principle,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  title  by  cession,  by  the  fact  that, 
whether  ratified  by  treaty  or  not,  title  by  con- 
quest rests  avowedly  on  force,  whereas  the  ces- 
sion of  territory  is," in  theory  at  least,  always  a 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  ceding  power. 
Thus,  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  by  the  United 
States,  as  the  result  of  the  late  war  w  ith  Spain, 
was  due  to  its  conquest  bv  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  dis- 
guised as  a  voluntary  cession  thereof  by  Spain. 
Indeed,  it  is  usunl  for  conquering  nutions  in 
modern  times  to  require  as  a  condition  of  peace 
that  the  defeated  nation  shall  recognize  the  title 
of  the  former  to  the  conquered  territory  by  a 
treaty  of  cession.  The  title  is  then,  in  legal 
theory,  referred  to  the  cession,  rather  than  to  the 
act  of  conquest  upon  which  it  is  really  based. 

Unless  otherwise  defined  by  treaty,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  govern  the  status  of  property  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  territory:  All 
public  property  passes  to  the  conqueror  abso- 
lutely. Except  in  the  case  of  rebellion,  private 
property  rights  remain  undisturbed,  and  the 
conqueror  is  bound  to  make  laws  to  insure  the 
enjoyment  of  such  rights,  appropriate  to  the  new 
political  system  imposed.  Political  laws  and  sys- 
tems, being  based  upon  reciprocal  relations  be- 
tween citizens  and  the  body  politic,  are  destroyed, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  politi- 
cal and  civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants  depend 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  new  p'gime.  Absolute 
allegiance  is  due  the  conqueror,  and.  on  bare  con- 
quest, he  may  forbid  emigration  from  the  country, 
but  not  in  case  of  cession.  Municipal  laws  regu- 
lating the  private  relations  of  individuals  are 
not  abrogated,  however,  but  continue  in  force  by 
the  implied  acquiescence  of  the  new  sovereign, 
until  superseded  by  new  enactments. 

Difficult  problems  arise  in  determining  the  con- 
flicting claims  caused  by  the  temporary  exercise 
of  sovereign  powers  by  a  conqueror.  A  famous 
example  is  Hesse-Cassel,  overrun  by  Napoleon's 
troops  in  IKOfl.  and  later  annexed  by  him  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  W  hen  the  Elector  re- 
turned under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  he  refused  to 
respect  payments  made  by  the  public  debtors 
and  the  sale  of  the  Crown  land*  by  .Icronie  Bona- 
parte. After  passing  before  several  tribunals,  it 
was  finally  decided  that  the  Elector's  rcinstate- 
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mcnt  was  not  a  continuation  of  his  former  sov- 
ereignty, and  that  the  acts  of  the  conqueror  were 
valid.  Consult:  I^awrenec,  Principles  of  Interna- 
tional Law  (London  and  New  York,  1897),  and 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Interna- 
tional Law.  See  Allegiance;  Cession;  Citi- 
zen; Title. 

CONQUEST,  Ida.  An  American  actress,  who 
made  her  debut  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Boston, 
in  1802,  with  Alexander  Salvini,  in  a  perform- 
ance of  Uohan  the  Silcni.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
a  merchant  of  Boston,  where  she  pursued  her 
dramatic  studies,  and,  when  a  child,  played  the 
part  of  Little  Buttercup  in  Pinafore,  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum.  She  has  since  appeared  in  a 
number  of  successful  pieces,  among  them  The 
Charity  Ball  and  Americans  .Abroad,  under  Daniel 
Frohman's  management ;  Liberty  Hall  and  Under 
the  Red  Robe,  with  the  Kmpire  Theatre  Company, 
which  she  joined  in  1893;  7'oo  Mueh  Johnson,  in 
which  she  played  with  William  Gillette  in  lx»n- 
don,  and  Gillette's  liccausc  She  Loved  Win  So, 
produced  in  Boston  in  1898.  In  1901  she  ap- 
jteared  with  John  Drew  in  The  Seeond  in  Com- 
mand. Consult  Strang,  Famous  Actresses  of  the 
Day  in  America  (Boston,  1899). 

CONQUEST  OP  GRANADA,  granU'da, 
The.  (1)  A  tragedy  by  Dryden  (1072).  also 
called  Almanzor  and  Almahyde.  (2)  A  brilliant 
historical  sketch  by  Washington  Irving  (1829) 
of  the  taking  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella of  Spain. 

CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO,  The.  A  noted 
historical  work  by  W.  H.  Preseott  (1843).  con- 
taining the  life  of  Hernando  Cortes  and  an  ac- 
count of  ancient  Mexican  civilization. 

CONQUEST  OF  PEBU,  The.  An  histori- 
oal  work  by  W.  II.  Preseott  (1847)  containing 
an  account  of  the  Incas  and  their  civilization. 

CONQUISTADOBES,  k6n-ke*'ta-D6'rAs  (Sp.. 
conquerors).  A  collective  term  for  the  Spanish 
conquerors  of  America,  such  as  Cortes.  Almagro, 
and  Pizarro. 

CON  RAD  I.  (  !  -918).  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans from  911  to  918.  He  was  the  son  of  Con- 
rad, Duke  of  Franconia,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
Kmpcror  Arnulf.  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
line  of  the  Carolingians,  the  Germans  determined 
to  make  the  sovereign  dignity  elective,  but  pre- 
ferred to  choose  one  who  was  related  to  the  late 
imperial  family,  and  elected  Conrad  in  911.  He 
was  supported  by  the  Church,  but  could  not  com- 
mand the  obcdici'  e  of  the  creat  dukes  who  were 
almost  independent.  He  died  December  28,  918, 
and  was  buried  at  Fulda.  On  his  death-bed  he 
enjoined  his  brother  to  carry  the  royal  insignia 
to  his  mortal  enemy,  Duke  Henry  of  Saxony, 
with  whom  he  had  Wen  continually  at  war  since 
A.I>.  912.  Consult:  Stein,  Ueschichtc  drs  Konias 
Konrad  I.  ( NY.rdlingcn,  1872):  DUmmler.  C,e- 
schichte  «Vs  ostfrimkischen  Retches,  vol.  ii. 
(Leipzig.  1887). 

CONBAD  II.  (c.990-1039).  King  of  the 
Germans  and  Roman  Emperor  from  1024  to 
1039.  known  as  the  Salic.  He  was  the  son  of 
Henry.  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  was  elected  King 
of  the  Germans  in  1024,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  Sn\on  imperial  line,  becoming  the  founder 
of  the  Franeonian  dynasty.  Immediately  after 
his  election  he  commenced  a  tour  through  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  administering  justiee. 


To  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  he 
instituted  the  Truce  of  God  (q.v.).  In  1020  he 
crossed  the  Alps,  chastised  the  rebellious  Ital- 
ians, was  crowned  at  Milan  as  King  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  anointed  Emperor 
of  the  Romans  by  the  Pope.  He  was  soon  re- 
called to  Germany  by  the  outbreak  of  formidable 
revolts,  which  he  succeeded  in  suppressing.  In 
1032  he  annexed  the  Arletan  territories  to  the 
Kmpire.  In  1030  a  rebellion  in  Italy  again  com- 
pelled him  to  cross  the  Alps;  but  his  efforts 
to  restore  his  authority  were  this  time  unsuc- 
cessful, and  he  was  forced  to  grant  various  privi- 
leges to  his  Italian  subjects.  Shortly  after  hi* 
return  he  died,  at  Utrecht,  June  3,  1039.  Con- 
rad was  one  of  the  most  remarkalrfe  of  the  ear- 
lier monarchs  of  Germany.  He  repressed  the 
power  of  the  great  feudal* nobles,  and,  by  keep- 
ing the  great  duchies  in  his  own  family,  strength- 
ened the  position  of  the  Crown.  Consult  Bress- 
lau,  Jahrbuchcr  des  deutschen  Reichcs  unter 
Konrad  II.  (Ix-ipzig,  1879-84). 

CONBAD  III.  ( 1 093- 1 1 52 ) .  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans from  1138  to  U.">2.  He  was  the  son  of  Fred- 
erick of  Swabia.  and  the  founder  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  (q.v.)  dynasty.  Conrad,  with  his  elder 
brother,  Frederick,  supported  Henry  V.  against 
his  enemies,  and  in  return  that  monarch  granted 
Conrad  the  investiture  of  the  Duchy  of  Fran- 
conia. He  subsequently  contested  the  crown  of 
Italy  with  the  Emperor  Lothair  of  Saxony,  but 
without  success.  On  the  death  of  Lothair  the 
princes  of  Germany,  fearing  the  increasing  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Guelph  party,  and  attracted 
by  Conrad's  brilliant  courage  and  noble  charac- 
ter, offered  him  the  crown,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly elected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  March  7.  1138. 
He  "was  immediately  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  conflict  that  raged 
for  centuries  between  the  Wclfs  or  Guclphs,  the 
partisans  of  Duke  Henry,  and  the  YYaiblings  or 
Ghihellines,  the  supporters  of  the  Franeonian 
house.  (See  Gielphs  and  Ghibellines.)  In 
1147  Saint  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  commenced  to 
preach  a  new  crusade,  and  Conrad  set  out  for 
Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  (see  Cbv- 
.sai»es).  in  company  with  his  old  enemy,  We  If 
of  Bavaria.  He  died  February  15,  1152.  Con- 
sult: Bernhardt,  Jahrbuchcr  des  deutschen 
Rriches  unter  Konrad  III.  (Leipzig,  1883); 
Jaffe,  (leschichtc  des  deutschen  Reiches  unter 
Konrad  III.  (Hanover,  1845). 

CONBAD  IV.  (1228  54).  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans from  1250  to  1254.  He  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  II,,  and  was  born  at  Andria,  in  Apulia, 
April  25,  1228.  He  was  elected  King  of  the 
Romans  in  1237,  but  was  never  crowned.  Fred- 
crick  II.  died  in  1250,  and  Conrad  and  William 
of  Holland  contended  for  the  imperial  throne. 
Unable  to  make  head  against  the  increasing 
anarchy  in  Germany,  Conrad  retired  to  Italy  in 
1251,  and  succeeded  in  reestablishing  the  power 
of  the  Hohetistaufen  in  Naples  in  the  face  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Papacy.  He  died  of  fever.  May 
20,  1254.  Consult:  Schirrmacher,  Die  letzten 
Hohetistaufen  (Gottingcn,  1871). 

CONBAD,  kAn'rnt,  Johannes  (1839—).  A 
German  political  economist.  He  was  bom  in 
West  Prussia,  and  was  educated  at  Berlin  and 
.lena.  He  became  successively  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  at  Jena  and  Halle,  and  took  a 
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prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
n  lias  ion  appointed  to  revise  the  civil  code  of 
Germany.  In  1878  he  became  editor  of  the  Jahr- 
bucher  fur  S ationalokonomie  und  Statistik,  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Handtcortcrbueh  der 
StaatsuHssenschaften  (1889-95;  2d  ed.  1898  et 
seq.).  His  works  include:  Das  Unirersitats- 
studium  in  Dcutschland  tc-ahrend  drr  lets  ten 
funfzig  Jahre  (1884);  Grundriss  sum  Studium 
der  politischen  Oekonomie,  which  work, originally 
published  in  1896,  within  live  years  had  ap- 
|>eared  in  a  third  edition. 

CON  'RAD,  Jomemi.  An  English  novelist,  the 
son  of  a  Polish  revolutionist.  He  passed  his 
youth  in  Poland.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Conrad,  then  only  thirteen  years  old,  wandered 
to  Marseilles,  where  he  became  a  merchant  sea- 
man and  afterwards  captain  in  the  merchant 
service.  He  has  embodied  his  experiences  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  in  novels,  fresh  in  subject 
and  in  style.  They  comprise:  Almayer's  Folly 
(1895)  ;  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands  (1890)  ;  The 
Xigger  of  the  Xarcissus,  published  in  the  United 
States  as  The  Children  of  the  Sea  (1897)  ;  Tales 
of  Unrest  (1898):  Lord  Jim  (1900);  The  In- 
heritors, with  F.  M.  Hueffer  (1901);  Typhoon 
(  HK>2 ) .  and  others. 

CONRAD.  Robert  Taylor  (1810  58).  An 
American  judge  and  dramatist,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  While  a  student  he  wrote  Conrad 
of  Naples,  a  tragedy  successfully  represented  in 
many  cities.  He  wrote  also  for  the  press,  and 
in  1832  began  the  Daily  Intelligencer,  which  was 
soon  merged  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.  Fail- 
ing health  compelled  his  retirement  from  edi- 
torial work,  and  he  became  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Sessions,  continuing  until  its  dis- 
solution, when  he  resumed  his  literary  work 
and  became  editor  of  Graham's  .Magazine  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  Ameri- 
can. From  this  work  he  was  called  to  be  mayor 
of  his  city,  and  from  1850-57  was  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Judge  Conrad,  al- 
though an  able  lawyer  and  a  brilliant  orator,  will 
be  l>est  reineml)ered  by  his  literary  productions, 
notably  his  Aylmere,  or  the  Bondman  of  Kent, 
a  drama  which  Edwin  Forrest  purchased  and 
played.  In  1852  this  was  published  with  other 
poems. 

CONRAD.  Timothy  Abbott  (1803  77).  An 
American  paleontologist,  born  in  New  Jersey. 
He  was  geologist  in  1837  and  paleontologist  from 
1838  to  1841,  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
published  a  number  of  works  whose  high  scien- 
tific value  was  recognized  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States.  His  paleontological  writings 
include:  American  Marine  Conehology  (1831); 
Fossil  Shells  of  the  Tertiary  Formations  of  the 
United  States  (1832);  A  Monography  of  the 
Family  Unionidce  of  the  United  States  ( 12  parts, 
1835-59).  He  was  also  the  author  of  numerous 
original  papers,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Eng- 
land. 

CON'RADE.  (1)  Tn  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado 
About  Xothing.  a  follower  of  Don  Juan,  taken  in 
custody  by  Doglwrry  and  Verges.  He  is  the 
bastard  brother  of  Don  Pedro.  (2)  In  Scott's 
Talisman,  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  a  con- 
spirator against  Richard  GdMMT  de  Lion. 

CON  R  A  DER.  kon'ra-dPr.  Georo  (1838—). 
A  German  painter.     He  was  born  at  Munich. 


studied  under  Piloty  at  the  academy  there,  and 
first  attracted  attention  by  his  "Tilly  in  the 
Grave  -  Digger's  Dwelling  at  Leipzig."  Other 
works  of  his  are:  "The  Destruction  of  Carthage" 
(Maximilianeum,  Munich),  and  "The  Death  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  11."  He  was  appointed  to  a 
professorship  in  the  Munich  Academy. 

CONRADIN  ( kdu'ra-den )  OF  SWABIA 
(1252-08).  The  son  of  Conrad  IV.,  and  the  last 
descendant  of  the  imperial  house  of  Hohenstaufcn 
(q.v. ).  At  his  father's  death  he  was  only  two 
years  old.  Innocent  IV.  immediately  seized'  upon 
the  young  prime's  Italian  possessions,  on  the 
plea  that  the  son  of  a  prince  who  died  excommu- 
nicatcd  had  no  hereditary  rights;  and  other  ene- 
mies of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufcn  were  only  too 
glad  to  follow  the  Pope's  example.  Conrad  in 
was  not  left,  however,  totally  friendless.  His 
uncle  Manfred  took  up  arms  in  his  behalf,  drove 
the  Papal  forces  from  Naples  and  Sicily,  nnd. 
in  order  to  consolidate  his  nephew's  authority, 
declared  himself  King  till  the  young  prince 
came  of  age.  The  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Papacy  for  the  Hohenstaufen  induced  Clement 
IV.  to  ofTer  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
Charles  of  Anjou  (q.v.),  an  able  warrior  and 
politician.  Charles  immediately  invaded  Italy, 
and  met  his  antagonists  in  the  plain  of  Gran- 
del  la.  where  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred,  in 
1200.  gave  him  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Neapolitans,  however,  detested 
their  new  master,  and  sent  deputies  to  Bavaria 
to  invite  Conradin,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  to 
come  and  assert  his  hereditary  rights.  Conradin 
accordingly  made  his  appearance  in  Italy,  and. 
being  joined  by  the  Neapolitans  in  large  num- 
bers, gained  several  victories  over  the  French,  but 
was  finally  defeated,  and,  together  with  his  rela- 
tive. Frederick  of  Radcn,  taken  prisoner  near 
Tagliacozzo,  August  23.  1208.  The  two  unfortu- 
nate princes  were  executed  in  the  market-place 
of  Naples,  on  October  29.  Consult  Sehirrtuacher, 
Die  letzten  Hohenstaufcn  (Giittingen,  1871). 

CONRART,  koN'rilr'.  Valentin  (1003-75). 
A  French  writer,  born  in  Paris.  A  careful  stu- 
dent of  modern  languages,  he  liecame  an  au- 
thority on  matters  of  style.  He  gathered  about 
him  a  weekly  circle  of  litterateurs,  who  read  and 
discussed  original  works.  In  1034,  under  the 
auspices  of  Richelieu,  this  company  was  organ- 
ized by  royal  letters  patent  as  the  French  Acad- 
emy, of  which  Conrart  became  perpetual  secre- 
tary. He  wrote  little  —  a  few  poems,  letters, 
and  brief  Mtmoircs,  besides  compiling  copious 
extracts  from  contemporary  writers.  Hence 
the  well-known  verse  from  the  First  Epistle  of 
Boileau:  "J'imite  de  Conrart  le  silence  prudent." 
Consult  Kerviler  and  Barthelemy,  Conrart,  sa 
cie  et  sa  eorrespondanec  (Paris.  1881). 

CON'RING,  Hermann  (1000-81).  A  Ger- 
man physician,  jurist,  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
born  at  Norden,  East  Friesland.  He  studied 
at  Helmstedt  and  Ueyden.  in  1032  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Helmstedt. 
and  in  1030  professor  of  medicine.  He  subse- 
quently was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  poll- 
tics.  In  1004  he  was  granted  a  pension  by 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  in  1009  was  up 
pointed  by  the  King  of  Denmark  a  Councilor  of 
Stnte.  He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  al- 
chemy, and  contended  for  the  pharmaceutical 
vnlne  of  chemistry  and  for  Harvey's  theory  of 
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the  circulation  of  the  blood.  His  De  Origine 
■Juris  Uvrmanici  1 1 043 )  waa  the  pioneer  work 
on  the  history  of  (Jeruian  law:  and  his  Excrcx- 
tutiones  de  Hepunliea  Imperii  Uermanici  (1074) 
WU  an  important  contrihution  to  the  literature 
of  the  civil  law.  A  six-volume  edition  of  his 
works  was  prepared  by  (iobcl,  with  a  biography 
(Brunswick,  1730).  Consult  Stobbe,  Hermann 
touring,  der  Begriindcr  der  dcutschen  Rechtsgc- 
sehichte  (Berlin,  1870). 

CONSALVI,  IcAn-sU've,  Ebcoix,  Marehese 
(1757  1824).  A  Papal  diplomatist  and  re- 
former of  abuses  in  the  Papal  States.  He  became 
chamlierlain  to  Pope  Pius  VI.  in  1783,  and 
auditor  of  the  Rota  Romana  in  1792,  in  which 
office  he  displayed  great  administrative  ability. 
As  secretary  of  the  conclave  at  Venice,  in  1799, 
he  contributed  mainly  to  the  election  of  Pius 
VII.,  who  in  1800  made  him  a  cardinal  and 
Secretary  of  State.  In  this  capacity  he  conclud- 
ed with  great  diplomatic  skill  the  concordat  with 
Napoleon  in  1801  ;  but  having  afterwards  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  by  his 
stout  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  France 
on  the  rights  of  his  sovereign.  Napoleon  demand- 
ed his  removal  from  oflicc  in  1806.  After  the 
Emperor's  downfall,  the  Pope  sent  him  as  his 
representative  first  to  London,  to  meet  the  allied 
prim-es  assembled  there;  then  to  the  Congress  at 
Vienna,  where,  by  his  tact  and  moderation,  he 
succeeded  in  securing  the  restoration  of  the 
Papal  States,  the  government  of  which  he  as- 
burned  as  Secretary  of  State,  continuing  in  office 
until  1823.  His  clever  management  of  the  rela- 
tions to  the  European  Powers  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  of  concordats  with  most  of  them 
under  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  Papal 
authority,  and  he  made  his  domestic  policy 
memorable  by  beneficial  reforms  and  the  sup- 
pression  of  abuses  in  various  branches  of  ad- 
ministration. The  sciences,  literature,  and 
especially  the  fine  arts,  are  much  indebted  to 
his  liberal  patronnge. 

CONSANGUINITY  ( Lat.  conxanguinitas, 
from  consanguineus,  having  the  same  blood,  from 
com-,  together  +  sanguis,  blood).  The  relation- 
ship which  subsists  between  persons  who  are  of 
the  same  blood :  that  is.  who  are  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor.  It  is  either  direct,  which 
is  the  relationship  between  ascendants  and  de- 
scendants: or  collateral,  lietween  persons  who 
have  a  common  ancestor  but  are  in  a  different 
line  of  descent;  as  cousins,  who  have  the  same 
grandparents  on  either  their  fathers'  or  mothers' 
sides,  !>ut  who  are  the  issue  of  different  chil- 
dren of  those  grandparents. 

I)e<iiieks  of  CoNSANut  IMTY.  For  legal  pur- 
poses different  degrees  of  consanguinity  are 
established.  Thus,  in  the  direct  line,  a  child  is 
in  the  first  degree  from  its  parents,  a  grandchild 
in  the  second  degree,  ami  so  on.  In  the  collateral 
line  degrees  are  established  beginning  with 
brothers  and  sisters  and  extending  to  the  most 
distant  collateral  relatives. 

The  method  of  computing  degrees  varies  in 
different  jurisdictions  according  as  they  follow 
the  civil  or  canon  law  in  this  particular."  By  the 
civil  law  the  degrees  are  .separately  nunii>ered 
downward  to  each  party,  the  common  ancestor 
not  being  counted.  Thus,  by  this  rule  brother* 
would  be  in  the  second  degree,  uncle  and  nephew 
in  the  third,  and  so  on. 


By  the  canon  law,  where  the  parties  are 
equally  removed  from  the  common  ancestor,  con- 
sanguinity is  computed  by  the  number  of  de- 
grees between  them  and  the  common  ancestor, 
and  by  this  rule  brothers  would  be  in  the  first 
degree  and  others  correspondingly  one  degree 
less  than  under  the  civil  law. 

The  question  of  consanguinity  is  important, 
and  sometimes  controlling  in  determining  a  per- 
son's legal  rights,  qualifications,  or  disabilities, 
especially  as  to  entering  into  certain  relations 
with  another,  or  acting  in  certain  capacities. 
Thus  the  law  prohibit*  marriage  between  certain 
relations;  judges  and  jurors  and  other  officers 
are  sometimes  disqualified  from  serving  in  their 
particular  capacities  because  of  relationship  with 
persons  who  may  come  before,  or  deal  with, 
them  in  public  matters;  and  consanguinity 
within  the  prohibited  degree  is  the  gravamen  of 
the  crime  of  incest.  It  is  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  descent,  which, 
although  they  vary  somewhat  in  different  juris- 
dictions, are  always  based  on  relationship;  and 
blood  relatives  always  take  in  preference  to 
collaterals.  See  Affinity;  Collateral;  Mab- 
biaqe;  Succession;  IIeib. 

CONSCIENCE  (Lat.  conscicntia,  from  con- 
scire,  to  be  conscious,  from  com-,  together  + 
scire,  to  know).  A  term  that  has  been  used 
with  various  shades  of  meaning.  Perhaps  the 
definition  that  agrees  best  with  general  usage, 
and  with  the  requirements  of  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  ethics,  is  that  conscience  is  the  process 
of  consciousness  which  surveys  one's  own  pa*t, 
present,  or  contemplated  action,  and  judges  that 
it  comes  up  to  or  falls  short  of  a  moral  standard 
— a  process  which  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant  ac- 
cording as  the  judgment  approves  or  condemns 
the  act.    See  Ethics. 

CONSCIENCE,  Coubts  or.  English  courts 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  constituted  by 
special  local  acts  of  Parliament  in  London,  West- 
minster, and  other  trading  districts.  These 
courts  were  also  called  courts  of  requests.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Court  of  Conscience  for  London, 
was  created  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VI II., 
but  others  were  subsequently  established  and 
their  jurisdiction  and  procedure  minutely  regu- 
lated by  Parliament.  They  were  freely  resorted 
to  for  the  small  cases  within  their  jurisdiction, 
which  was  originally  limited  t«  40s.,  but  after- 
wards extended  to  £5.  With  the  reorganization 
of  the  county  courts  in  1888  (the  County  Courts 
Act.  51  and  52  Vict.  c.  43)  the  courts  of  con- 
science lost  their  importance,  and  were,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  abolished.    See  Court. 

CONSCIENCE,  koN'syUxs',  Hendbik  (1812 
83).  A  Belgian  novelist,  distinguished  for  his 
pictures  of  Flemish  village  life.  He  was  born  in 
Antwerp,  December  3.  1812.  and  was  largely  self- 
educated.  He  entered  the  army  in  1830.  left  it 
in  1830,  and  in  1837  published  his  first  novel  in 
Flemish,  In  the  }\ondcrful  Year  1560,  which 
won  him  great  success,  but  left  him  in  debt  to 
his  printer.  Patronage  secured  him  a  post  in  a 
Government  office.  He  wrote  Phantasy  (1837), 
a  collection  of  fantastic  tales,  and  The  Lion  of 
Flanders  (1R38).  Finding  office  work  irksome, 
be  abandoned  it  for  gardening,  which  in  turn  he 
gave  tip  for  a  sinecure  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  associate 
professor  in  the  University  of  Ghent  and  in- 
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ctruetor  in  Flemish  to  the  royal  children.  In 
lie  was  made  custodian  of  the  Wiertz 
iluseuut.  These  posts  and  others  were  rewards 
lor  initialling  efforts  to  revive  and  stimulate  a 
literary  interest  in  Flemish.  He  died  in  Brus- 
sels, September  10.  188:1.  Am  dig  other  well- 
known  works  of  Conscience,  most  of  which  are 
translated  into  French  and  German  and  a 
few  into  Knglish.  are:  Itoic  One  Becomes  a 
Painter  1 1 843 1  ;  The  Poor  Xoblcman  (1851); 
The  Good  Luck  tO  be  Rich  (1855);  Duke 
Karl'*  Justice  (  1870)  ;  Benjamin  of  Flinders 
(1*80).  He  hus  probably  contributed  more 
than  any  other  individual  U>  the  revival  of 
Flemish  "literature.  For  his  biography,  consult 
Eekhoud  (  Brussels,  1881).  and  Pol  de  Mont 
(Haarlem,  18S3). 

CONSCIENCE  WHIGS.  A  name  applied 
to  those  member*  of  the  Whig  Party  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  in  1850  and  thereafter  refused  to 
cooperate  with  tho-c  of  their  old  associate*— the 
so-called  'Cotton  Whigs' — who  declared  that  the 
slavery  question  had  been  permanently  settled  by 
the  Compromise  of  1850.  In  New  York  the  two 
factions  were  known  respectively  as  the  'Woolly 
Heads,'  or  'Seward  Whigs.'  and  the  'Silver 
Grays,'  or  'Snuff-Taker*.' 

CONSCIOUS  LOVERS,  The.  A  comedy  by 
Sir  Richard  Steele  ( 1722 ) ,  modeled  upon  Ter- 
ence's Andriu.  This  play  was  an  attempt  by 
Steele  to  purifv  the  stage,  and  is  referred  to  in 
Fielding*  Joseph  Andreica  as  the  only  fit  play 
for  a  Christian  to  see. 

CONSCIOUSNESS.     A   term   employed  by 
psychology  in  two  principal  meanings.     <  1 )  In 
the  fir>t  meaning,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  'mental 
endowment'  or  'the  possession  of  mind.'    I  am 
conscious  of  the  objects  and  persons  about  me, 
of  my  own  successes  or  shortcomings,  of  the 
validity  of  an  argument  or  the  beauty  of  a  work 
of  art."  in  the  sense  that  1  am  mentally  alive 
to  these  things,  am  capable  of  a  mental  reaction 
upon  them,  whether  by  way  of  mere  perception 
or  by  way  of  critical  estimate  and  appreciation. 
So  if  1  am  sound  asleep,  or  in  stupor  from  a 
blow  on  the  head  or  from  the  action  of  some 
drug  1  am  said  to  l»e  unconscious';  my  mental 
life  and  reaction*  are  in  abeyance.    This  mean- 
ing, which   would    perhaps   have   lapsed  from 
psychological  usage  were  it  not  deeply  rooted 
in  the  phraseology  of  philosophy  and  in  popular 
parlance-,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  second  and  more  technical  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  which  (2)  consciousness  is  simply  'present 
mind.'  "mind  now.'  the  total  mental  experience 
given  at  a  particular  time.  "Consciousness," 
says  Wundt,  "does  not  mean  anything  that  exists 
apart  from  mental  processes;  nor  does  it  refer 
merely  to  the  sum  of  these  processes,  without 
reference  to  their  mode  of  interrelation.    It  ex- 
presses the  «cneral  synthesis  of  mental  processes, 
within  which  the  single  complexes  are  marked 
off  as  more  intimate  connections."    It  is  "a  com- 
prehensive interconnection  of  simultaneous  and 
successive  mental  processes."    We  may  therefore 
de6ne  it  as  a  cross-section  or  temporal  division 
of  mind  (q.v.)  :  mind  consists  of  a  series  of 
consciousnesses,  more  or  less  sharply  differen- 
tiated.  As  we  begin  the  day  we  have  the  waking 
eon»eirni-.ne<»s.  followed  by  the  getting-up  con- 
sciousne**.  the  breakfast  consciousness,  the  work 
consciousness,  etc.,  etc. 
Vol  V  -IX 


7  CONSCRIPTION. 

The  separate  complexes  which  enter  into  and 
compose  a  consciousness  are  termed  the  'content:} 
of  consciousness.'  Thus,  the  consciousness  of  a 
writer,  at  his  desk,  contains  various  psychologi- 
cal ideas,  mostly  in  verbal  form;  the  perceptions 
of  sight  and  touch  that  are  aroused  by  the  act 
of  writing;  a  general  feeling  of  effort,  etc.  The 
question  of  the  'range  of  consciousness,'  i.e.  of 
the  number  of  mental  processes  that  a  single 
consciousness  can  contain,  has  been  approached 
experimentally,  and  partly  answered.  It  is 
found,  e.g.  that  if  au  auditory  consciousness  be 
set  up,  by  subjecting  an  observer  (whose  mind  is 
otherwise  unoccupied)  to  a  continued  series  of 
metronome  strokes,  its  range  lies  between  the 
limits  of  8  double  impressions  ( 10  strokes, 
rhythmically  grouped  in  twos)  and  5  eightfold 
impressions  (40  strokes,  rhythmically  grouped 
in  eights).  In  other  words,  a  practiced  observer 
can  distinguish,  without  counting,  between  two 
successive  series  of  40  and  of  .'10  strokes,  if  he 
be  allowed  to  group  by  eights;  whereas  he  can- 
not, however  he  may  group  them,  distinguish 
between  scries  of  41  and  4'J  strokes;  these  num- 
bers exceed  the  maximal  range  of  consciousness. 
The  phrase  'state  of  consciousness,'  formerly 
applied  to  mental  processes  like  ideas,  emotions, 
etc.,  now  designates  the  mode  of  existence  (clear- 
ness, prominence,  obscurity,  inhibition)  of  the 
contents  of  a  particular  consciousness;  it  is 
fully  explained  under  Attention  (q.v.).  Other 
phrases  in  general  use  are  'field  of  consciousness' 
and  'stream  of  consciousness,'  the  one  formed 
after  the  analogy  of  the  phrase  "field  of  vision,' 
the  other  emphasizing  the  essentially  transient 
nature  of  conscious  contents.  Consult:  Wundt, 
Human  and  Animal  Psychology  ( I-ondon.  18110)  ; 
id..  Outlines  of  Psychology,  trans,  by  Judd  ( Lon- 
don, 1808);  Titchener,'  Outline  of  Psychology 
(New  York.  18!m)  ;  James,  Principles  of  Psy. 
chology  (New  York.  1S00I.    Sec  Self-Conscioi  8- 

NEHsVL'MTT  OK  COXSITOI  SNEHS. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  Unity  of.    See  Unity 

OF  C0N8C10l.SNE.SS. 

CON'SCRIPT  FATHERS.  A  name  given 
to  the  Roman  sens  ton  after  the  expulsion  of  the  < 
Tarquins.  when  Brutus  added  100  to  the  number 
of  senators,  the  names  of  the  newcomers  being 
'written  together'  [consn  ipta)  on  the  rolls  with 
those  of  the  original  councilors.  The  proper 
designation  was  then  Pat  res  et  Conscript  i.  after- 
wards abridged  to  Potres  Conscripti. 

CONSCRIPTION  (Lat.  conseriptio,  from 
conscrihcrc,  to  enroll,  from  com-,  together  -f 
scribere,  to  write).  The  enlisting  of  men  for 
military  service  by  a  compulsory  levy.  Con- 
scription, in  it*  modern  sense,  is  built  on  the 
military  constitution  of  ancient  Home.  Four 
legions  of  infantry,  two  for  each  consul,  and 
each  legion  containing  0666  men.  were  annually 
levied.  The  consuls,  who  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic  were  always  commanders  of  the  army, 
would  announce  by  herald  or  written  proclama- 
tion that  a  levy  was  to  be  made.  Tlte  proper 
conscription  was  as  follows:  Milites  cngrrc, 
colligere,  scrxltcrc,  conscrihcrc.  From  170*  con- 
scription by  compulsory  levies,  and  individual 
selection  determined  by  the  drawinc  of  lot-.,  pre- 
vailed in  France:  but  in  1872  substitution  was 
abolished  and  personal  service  made  obligatory 
on  every  man  not  physically  unfit.  Prussia 
followed  France  with  a  conscription  system  in 
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1813,  which  in  a  more  exacting  form  was  made 
universal  throughout  the  German  Empire  in  1887. 
Continental  European  nations  generally  have 
now  adopted  it  in  one  form  or  another.  In  Eng- 
land, the  liallot  Act  of  18GD  provides  that  all 
males  over  o  feet  2  inches  in  height,  and  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty,  be  called 
ii  1 1,  m  to  serve  in  the  militia;  but  it  is  kept  from 
enforcement  by  an  annua)  army  act  passed  for 
that  purpose.  During  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  several  times  recruited  the  armies 
of  the  North  by  levying  drafts  of  men. 

CONSCRIT  DE  1813,  koN'skrt'  dc  nit  lwt 
sax  trftz,  Le.  An  historical  novel  by  Erekuiann- 
Chatrian  (1864).  The  hero,  Joseph  Bertha,  is 
a  poor  young  man  who  relies  on  his  physical  dis- 
abilities to  save  him  from  military  service,  but 
who  is  forced  to  join  the  ranks.  His  story  sets 
forth  the  author's  solution  of  the  problem  of 
harmonizing  patriotism  with  the  hatred  of  war. 

CONSECRATION  ( Lat.  consccratio,  from 
consvcrare,  to  hallow,  from  com-,  together  + 
sacrure,  to  consecrate,  from  »acer,  holy).  The 
act  of  solemnly  dedicating  a  person  or  thing  to 
the  service  of  God.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
spread  of  all  religious  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
world,  having  l»een  practiced  in  t'haldea,  Egypt, 
India.  -ludea,  Greece.  Home,  Britain,  and  other 
countries.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  of  the 
consecration  or  dedication  of  the  first-born,  lioth 
man  and  beast,  to  the  Lord,  also  the  dedication 
of  the  Levites,  of  the  tabernacle  and  altar,  of 
fields,  houses,  walls,  etc.  The  custom  of  con- 
secrating the  places  of  public  worship  develo|)ed 
in  the  Christian  Church  as  soon  as  persecution 
ceased,  when,  according  to  Eusebius,  "the  sight 
was  afforded  so  eagerly  desired  and  prayed  for 
by  all— the  festivals  of  dedications  and  conse- 
crations of  the  newly  em-ted  houses  of  prayer 
throughout  the  cities."  Eusebius  also  descrilies 
the  consecration  of  the  church  built  at  Jerusalem 
by  Cons  ton  tine  in  A.t>.  335.  The  practice  of  con- 
secrating religious  edifices  has  continued  in  the 
Oriental,  Roman,  and  Anglican  churches.  The 
frrnis,  as  found  in  the  sacramentaries  of  Gclasius 
and  Saint  Gregory,  were  at  the  first  very  simple, 
but  they  were  gradually  developed  until,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  office  of  consecration 
became  a  long  and  impressive  ceremony.  It  in- 
cludes the  placing  in  the  altars  of  relics  of  the 
saints,  the  purification  of  the  place  with  specially 
prepared  holy  water  (called  Gregorian  Water 
because  the  formula  for  its  benediction  is  first 
found  in  the  socramentary  of  Saint  Gregory ), 
and  the  anointing  of  the  church  in  twelve  s|>eci- 
fied  places  with  holy  oil.  The  anniversary  of 
this  ceremony  is  kept  as  a  festival  of  the  first 
class.  A  church  may  not  be  consecrated  until 
it  is  entirely  free  from  debt:  when  the  conse- 
cration is  delayed,  it  is  opened  with  a  simple 
form  of  Will-diction.  The  ceremonies  in  the 
Eastern  churches  are  as  elaborate  and  not  dis- 
similar. In  the  Church  of  England  each  bishop 
i»  left  to  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  form  to  l*» 
adopted,  but  that  most  generally  used  is  the 
form  sent  down  by  the  bishops  to  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  in  1712.  The  American  prayer 
hook  provides  n  simple  form  of  prayer,  which 
retain*  the  old  ceremony  of  the  bishop  knocking 
for  entrance  nt  the  door  of  the  church.  For  the 
consecration  of  bishops,  see   Bishop;  Oriiers. 


8       CONSERVATOR  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Holy;  for  that  of  the  eucharistic  elements,  see 
-Mass;  Loan's  Scppkh. 

CONSEC'UTIVES  (Fr.  connccutif,  Sp..  Port., 
It.  constcutini,  from  Lat.  OOMeqrifl,  to  follow, 
from  com-,  together  +  av<jui,  Gk.  f»«rfleu,  hrpcB- 
thai,  Lith.  nrhti,  Skt.  *uc,  to  follow,  Goth. 
suihicnn,  Icel.  */Vi,  AS.  xfun,  OliG.  ttchan.  Ger. 
miun,  Engl.  see).  In  music,  the  progressions  of 
parallel  fifths  or  octaves,  which,  according  to 
the  strict  rules  of  harmony,  are  forbidden. 

CONSENT  (OF.  conxente,  from  contHutcr,  to 
consent,  from  Lat.  vonmntin;  to  agree,  from 
com-,  together  -f-  sen  tire,  to  think).  In  law.  the 
free  will  and  assent  of  the  mind  of  a  competent 
jHTson  to  some  act  or  obligation  affecting  his 
legal  rights  or  relations.  The  law  prescribes 
under  what  conditions  it  is  binding,  and  when 
it  is  void  or  voidable.  Thus,  apparent  consent 
obtained  by  fraud  or  coercion,  or  from  an  infant, 
or  from  an  insane,  intoxicated,  or  otherwise 
legally  incompetent  jiersoti,  is  deprived  of  all 
legal  effect  if  such  person  chooses  to  avoid  it. 
It  is  an  essential  element  of  contract,  and  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  certain  cases  in  the 
law  of  crimes  and  torts,  where  the  essence  of  the 
crime  or  wrong  is  that  it  was  against  the  will 
of  the  person  injured.  One  may  legally  consent 
to  the  inlliction  of  a  limited  amount  of  bodily 
harm  if  there  is  no  malice  involved,  as  in 
friendly  boxing  or  in  football}  but  one  cannot 
consent  to  the  infliction  of  death  or  anything 
which  will  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
See  Age;  Con  tea  it  ;  Crime;  Tobt. 

CONSENTES  DI1  <  Lat.  contcntcs,  of  uncer 
tain  etymology  and  meaning,  probably  from  ram-, 
together  *«c»i«,  being,  pres.  p.  of  cs*e,  to  be, 
cf.  Skt.  mnt,  being,  from  ««,  to  be:  less  probably 
or  eonsoif  »>m*.  ronscntirc,  to  agree) .  The  twelve 
chief  Roman  deities:  Jupiter.  Apollo,  Mars.  Nep- 
tune. Mercury,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Vesta.  .Minerva, 
Ceres,  Diana,  and  Venus. 

CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY,  Principle 
of.    See  Mechanics:  Energy. 

CONSERVATION  OF  MATTER.  Sex-  Mat- 
ter, Properties  ok. 

CONSERVATIVE.  See  Whio;  Tory;  and 
Political  Parties,  English, 

CONSERVATIVE  CLUB,  The.  A  Tory  club 
founded  in  London  in  1840.  Its  club-house  is  in 
Saint  James  Street. 

CON'SERVATOR  OF  THE  PEACE.  In 

the  law  of  England,  an  ancient  office  of  great 
dignity  and  authority.  It  existed  at  common 
law  as  an  incident  of  certain  tenures  of  lands 
held  immediately  of  the  King;  or  the  King  might 
appoint  one  to  be  his  warden  or  the  con-crvator 
of  his  peace;  and  before  the  institution  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  certain  officers  were  so  ap- 
pointed. Now  the  only  official  conservators  of 
the  peace  are  certain  otlicers  who  hold  this  power 
annexed  to  the  offices  which  they  hold.  The 
sovereijm,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  the  principal 
conservator  of  the  peace  in  British  realms.  Sev- 
eral hi«ih  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Chancellor  or 
Lord  Keeper,  the  Lord  Iliyh  Steward,  the  Lord 
Marshal,  nnd  the  Lord  High  Constable,  when 
there  are  such  officers,  all  the  justices  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  are 
conservators  of  the  peace  throughout  the  whole 
kinirilom,  and  may  commit  breakers  of  the  peace 
or  bind  them  in'  cognizances  nnywhen  .  Other 
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CONSERVATORY. 


judges  possess  this  power  only  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  jurisdiction.  The  sheritT  und  coro- 
ner arc  conservators  of  the  peace  within  their 
respective  counties,  and  constables,  tithing-men, 
etc.,  within  their  jurisdictions.  The  phrase  is 
not  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Consult  Stephen, 
(  omtncntarics  on  the  Lutes  of  England  (13th  ed., 
London,  1899). 

CONSERVATORY  (ML.  conservatori- 
urn,  place  for  preserving  anything,  from  I^at.  con- 
servtire,  to  preserve,  from  com-,  together  -f  ser- 
varc,  to  keep,  Ar.  har,  to  preserve).  A  school 
for  the  cultivation  of  music  in  all  its  brunches. 
Besides  strictly  musical  subjects,  stage  deport- 
ment and  the  modem  langunges  used  in  singing 
i German,  French,  Italian)  are  usually  included 
in  the  curriculum.  Originally,  however,  a  con- 
servatory was  not  a  school  of  music,  but  an 
orphan  asylum  or  institution  of  a  benevolent 
character  for  the  care  of  children  of  the  poor. 
Such  children  as  showed  a  talent  for  music  were 
educated  in  the  art.  At  first  this  instruction 
was  given  to  the  inmates  only,  but  subsequently 
day-scholars  also  were  admitted  upon  payment 
of  a  moderate  fee.  The  oldest  conservatory  is  the 
Conservatorio  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  in  Naples, 
founded  in  1537.  Within  the  same  century 
three  more  conservatories  were  established  in  the 
same  city.  By  order  of  King  Murat  these  were 
consolidated,  in  1808,  under  the  name  Collegio 
Reale  di  Musiea.  Venice  had  four  such  insti- 
tutions which  ceased  to  exist  with  the  downfall 
of  the  Venetian  Republic.  To-day  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Venice  is  known  as  the  Liceo  Benedetto 
Marcello.  The  success  of  these  schools  was  so 
pronounced  that  soon  conservatories  were  founded 
all  over  Italy.  Among  the  best  known  are  ( 1 )  the 
Regio  Conservatorio  di  Musics,  in  Palermo, 
founded  101');  (2)  the  Liceo  Musicale.  in  Bo- 
logna, founded  1804,  noted  for  its  magnificent 
library,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  be- 
queathed to  it  by  Pndre  Martini  and  Gaetano 
Gaspari;  (3)  the  Regio  Conservatorio  di  Mu- 
siea. in  Milan,  founded  1807;  (4)  the  Civico 
Institnto  di  Musica,  in  Genoa,  founded  1829; 
(5)  the  Liceo  Musicale.  in  Turin,  founded 
1805:  (0)  the  Liceo  Musicale  Rossini,  in 
Pesaro.  established  in  1882  by  a  gift  of  2.300,- 
000  lire  from  Rossini.  In  France  the  necessity 
of  a  school  for  the  education  of  singers  led  to 
the  establishment,  in  1784.  of  the  Eeole  Royale 
de  Chant  et  de  Declamation.  During  the  French 
Revolution,  in  1793,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
instrumental  performers  for  the  army,  the  course 
was  extended,  and  the  name  was  then  changed  to 
Institut  National  de  Musique.  In  1795  it  was 
reorganized  and  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Conservatoire  de  Musique.  To-day  it  is  Wyond 
all  question  the  most  famous  music-school  in  the 
world.  Prizes  are  awarded  in  all  the  classes. 
The  highest  honor  conferred  is  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome,  which  entitles  the  winner  to  a  three 
years'  stay  in  Italy  with  a  single  condition:  that 
the  holder  send  from  time  to  time  original  com- 
positions as  evidence  of  his  progress.  Nearly 
all  the  famous  French  eomjwscrs  of  the  last  cen- 
tal? have  been  winners  of  this  prize.  (See  Prix 
df.  Rome.)  There  is  scarcely  a  musician  of  note 
in  France  who  has  not  been  at  some  time  a 
professor  in  the  Conservatory.  The  directors 
since  its  foundation  have  been  Sarette  (the 
founder.  1784-1814);  Peine  (1814  22);  Chcru- 
bini   (1822-42);  Auber   (1842-71):  A.  Thomas 


(1871-90);  Dubois  (1890—).  The  oldest  ar 
tne  (ierman  conservatories  is  that  of  Prague, 
founded  1811,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
musical  courses,  oilers  al*o  a  liberal-culture 
course.  The  Vienna  Conservatory  was  opened 
in  1817  by  Salicri  as  a  school  for  singing. 
It  became  a  true  conservatory  in  1821.  The  most 
famous  conservatory  in  Germany  is  that  in 
Leipzig,  founded  by  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
in  1843.  Among  it*  professors  have  been 
M.  Hnuptmann.  L.  Plaidy,  K.  P.  Richter, 
Hiller.  Gade,  Moschelca.  Ileinecke.  and  Bren- 
del.  Among  its  pupils  Mere  Grieg,  Sir  A.  Sul- 
livan, Svendscn,  VYilhelmj.  Kirchner,  Jadassohn. 
The  oldest  Berlin  conservatory  was  founded  in 
1850  by  Kullak,  Marx,  and  Stern.  Among  its 
professors  were  Billow,  Kiel,  de  Ahna.  B.  Scholz. 
The  Neue  Akademie  der  Tonkunst  (chiefly  for 
piano)  was  opened  in  1855  by  Kullak.  The  most 
important  of  the  Berlin  conservatories  is  the 
Koniglichc  Hoehschule  fiir  Musik,  a  branch  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  (1)  Konigliches  Institut  fiir  Kir- 
chenmusik;  (2)  Abteilung  fiir  musikalische 
{Composition;  (3)  Abteilung  fQr  ausdbende  Ton- 
kunst.  Among  the  professors  have  been  Joachim, 
Ph.  Spitta.  Bargiel,  Ilerzogenberg.  The  conser- 
vatory of  Cologne  was  founded  in  1850  by  Hiller. 
The  bresden  Conservatory  was  founded  1850, 
and  that  of  Stuttgart  in  the  same  year.  The 
famous  Koniglichc  Musikschule  in  Munich, 
founded  1807.  otters,  besides  the  musical.  liberal- 
culture  courses.  Among  the  other  famous  Ger- 
man conservatories  of  to  day  are  those  in  Wiirz- 
burg.  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Breslau.  Strassburg, 
Karlsruhe,  Regensburg  ( church  -  music  > .  Be- 
sides these  public  or  State  conservatories 
there  are  also  a  number  of  not  less  famous 
private  conservatories,  such  as  those  of  Sehar- 
wenka,  Schwanzer,  Klindworth,  Freudenberg. 
Switzerland  also  boasts  some  efficient  conserva- 
tories in  Geneva,  Zurich,  Basel.  Bern.  One  of 
the  greatest  and  best-known  conservatories  is 
that  in  Brussels,  founded  1813,  among  the  di- 
rectors of  which  were  Fetis  and  Gevaert.  The 
conservatories  in  Liege  and  Ghent  are  also  fa- 
mous. In  Antwerp  Peter  Benoit  founded,  in 
1807.  entirely  after  German  models,  the  well- 
known  Vlaamsche  Muzickschool.  Nor  is  Holland 
behind  in  the  efficiency  of  her  conservatories.  The 
Maatschappij  tot  Wvordering  van  tonkunst  was 
opened  in  1802  at  Amsterdam.  Also  the  con- 
servatories in  Rotterdam  and  The  Hague  have 
risen  to  importance.  The  oldest  conservatory 
in  Russia  is  that  of  Warsaw,  founded  1821  ; 
the  most  famous,  that  in  Saint  Petersburg,  es- 
tablished 1802.  Among  its  professors  were 
Zaremhn.  Anton  Rubinstein.  I-eschetitricy,  Wieni- 
awski,  DavidotT.  and  Tschaikowski.  A  conserva- 
tory was  also  founded  in  Moscow  in  1804  by 
Nicholas  Rubinstein.  In  England  we  find  five 
conservatories  in  London — the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  (1822);  the  London  Academy  of  Music 
(1S01);  the  Trinitv  College  Conservatory 
(1872);  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  (1880)*. 
The  best  of  all  is  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
established  originally  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  as 
the  National  Training  School  of  Music  (1X70). 
Sir  George  Grove  was  the  first  director  under  the 
reorganized  administration  ( 1883-94) ,  He  was 
succeeded  (1894)  by  C.  H.  Passy.  All  other 
European  countries  have  now  conservatories  of 
more  or  less  importance.    In  the  United  States 
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music  has  made  enormous  strides  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  conservatories  have 
been  founded  in  nearly  all  the  larger  cities.  The 
heat-known  is  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  America,  founded  in  New  York,  1885. 
For  a  time  A.  Dvorak  was  the  director.  He  was 
Rucceeded  by  Emil  Paur.  Among  its  professors 
have  been  Anton  Seidl,  R.  JosotTy.  B.  O.  Klein.  D. 
Buck.  Other  well-known  conservatories  are  the 
Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore  (1871),  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Music  (1878),  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston  (1882). 
Besides,  some  of  the  great  American  universities 
have  added  a  complete  course  of  music  to  their 
regular  curriculum,  as  Harvard  (John  K. 
.Paine),  Yale  (Horatio  \Y.  Parker),  Columbia 
(E.  A.  MacDowell). 

CONSERVATORY.  In  horticulture,  a  glass 
house  used  for  the  preservation  of  tender  exotics 
and  the  display  rather  than  the  propagation  or 
growing,  of  plants  which  have  been  brought  to 
their  ornamental  jierfeetion  in  a  greenhouse. 
The  term  is  often  applied  loosely  to  any  orna- 
mental greenhouse.     See  GrkenhoI'HE. 

CON'SHOHOCK'EN.  A  borough  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  Pa.,  13  miles  northwest  of  Phila- 
delphia: on  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania.  F  3).  The  more 
important  industrial  establishments  include  roll- 
ing-mills, steel-mills,  foundries,  furnaces,  surgi- 
cal-implement works,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  the  principal  products  of  which  form  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  trade.  Conshohoeken  was 
founded  in  1830.  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1852.  Population,  in  1890,  5470;  in 
1000,  5762. 

CONSIDERANT,  koN'se'dA'rilN'.  Victor 
Prosper  (1808-03).  A  French  socialist,  born  at 
Salins.  in  the  Department  of  Jura.  After  being 
educated  at  the  Ecole  Polyteehnique  in  Paris,  he 
entered  the  army,  which,  however,  he  soon  left 
to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  Fourier  (q.v.). 
After,  the  death  of  his  master.  Considerant  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Societarians  (q.v.),  and 
undertook  the  management  of  the  I'halnnge,  a 
review  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  their  opin- 
ions. Having  gained  the  financial  support  of  a 
young  Englishman,  Mr.  Young,  he  established 
(18.32)  on  a  large  seale,  in  the  Department  of 
Eure-et-Loir.  a  Socialist  colony  or  phalnn*tcrr : 
but  the  experiment  failed,  and  with  it  the  I'ha- 
Inngc  went  out  of  existence.  However,  a  new 
organ  of  cooperative  doctrine,  the  Democratic 
pacifiquc,  was  soon  established,  and  was  edited 
bv  Considerant  with  great  zeal,  perseverance,  and 
ability.  In  1818-4!)  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  but  was  accused  of  high  trea- 
son and  compelled  to  flee  to  Itclgium.  Thence  he 
emigrated  to  Texas,  where  he  founded,  near  San 
Antonio,  a  Societarian  community.  La  Reunion : 
this,  however,  proved  a  failure,  and  Considerant 
returned  to  France  in  18r>9.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  numerous  writings  is  Dcxtince  sorialc 
(1834  45).    See  Commimsm. 

CONSIDERATION  fLat.  conmderatio.  from 
eoiutidemre,  to  observe,  from  co»i-,  together  -f- 
sidus,  star).  In  the  law  of  contracts,  in  the 
case  of  a  simple  contract,  a  detriment  or  the 
surrender  of  a  right  by  one  party  in  exchange 
for  the  promise  of  the  other  party.  In  case  of  a 
'bilateral  contract —i.e.  one  in  which  the  promises 


are  mutual — each  promise  is  a  consideration  for 
the  other.  A  consideration  is  essential  to  a  valid 
simple  contract.  A  mere  promise  made  without 
a  consideration  is  called  by  lawyers  a  naked 
promise  (  nudum  pactum  ),  and  on  it  suit  will  not 
lie.  Such  a  promise,  even  though  made  in  writ- 
ing, is  not  a  valid  legal  contract:  but  by  the 
law  of  negotiable  paper  it  is  presumed  to  be 
given  for  valid  consideration.  This  presump- 
tion may  be  rebutted  as  between  maker  and 
payee,  but  is  conclusive  in  favor  of  bona  fide 
holders  for  value,  against  whom  want  of  con- 
sideration is  never  a  defense  by  the  maker  of 
negotiable  pa|>er.  The  requirement  of  considera- 
tion as  a  necessary  element  in  a  simple  contract 
is  due  to  t he  historical  development  of  the  con- 
tract action  of  assumpsit  (q.v.)  as  an  action  in 
tort.  In  that  action  the  plaintiff  was  required 
to  show  that  he  had  given  up  a  right  or  suf- 
fered some  detriment  in  reliance  upon,  or  in  ex- 
change for,  the  defendant's  promise,  by  reason 
of  which  he  had  been  damaged.  Thus  a  consid- 
eration need  not  be  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  contracting  party,  but  may  be 
something  involving  loss  or  prejudice  to  the 
second  party  to  the  contract.  A  service  rendered 
gratuitously  is  not  a  consideration  which  will 
support  a  promise  to  pay  for  the  service  made 
subsequently  to  the  rendering  of  the  service,  be- 
cause such  service  is  not  rendered  in  reliance 
upon,  or  in  exchange  for.  the  promise;  thus, 
where  one  man  voluntarily  rescues  another's 
property  from  loss,  and  the  second  party  prom- 
ises to  pay  therefor,  that  promise  cannot  be  sued 
upon  even  though  made  in  writing.  So  a  promise 
to  reward  another  for  performing  his  legal  duty 
cannot  he  sued  upon,  since  the  performance  of  a 
legal  duty  is  not  the  surrender  of  a  right  or 
any  detriment  in  a  legal  sense.  Thus,  if  a  tax- 
payer promises  to  pay  a  policeman  for  guarding 
his  house,  it  is  held  that,  since  it  is  the  police- 
man's duty  to  guard  the  public's  property,  there 
has  been  no  real  considerat ion  and  no  legal  con- 
tract, and  the  promise  of  a  debtor  to  pay  his 
debt  is  not  a  consideration  for  a  contract,  as  the 
promisor  is  alrcadv  under  a  legal  obligation  to 
pay  his  debt.  If.  however,  the  promise  is  made 
after  the  debt  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations, the  promise  has  the  effect  of  reviving 
the  obligation,  ami  may  lie  sued  upon  although 
no  consideration  is  given  for  it.  This  is  anoma- 
lous. The  law  takes  rto  account  of  the  adequacy 
of  consideration  if  the  contract  is  made  in  good 
faith;  but  if  inadequacy  results  from  fraud  or 
mistake,  the  contract  may  be  rendered  void  or 
voidable  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  If  the  consideration  given  is  contrary  to 
public  policy,  or  is  a  promise  to  do  an  illegal 
act.  the  contract  based  therein  is  illegal  and 
void.  If  the  consideration  lie  illegal  only  in 
part,  still  the  contract  is  void  unless  it  is  pos- 
sible to  separate  the  illegal  and  the  legal  so  that 
the  one  may  be  thrown  out  as  void  and  the  other 
enforced.  Failure  by  one  party  to  a  contract  to 
perform  his  contract  is  commonly,  though  errone- 
ously.  stated  i"  be  failure  of  consideration.  Tht 
effect  of  a  true  failure  of  consideration  is  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  contract.  See  Con- 
tuact:  Mistake;  Era  i  d. 

CONSIGNMENT  (from  Fr.  consiatur.  to 
consign,  from  Ijit.  canninmtre,  to  seal,  from  com-. 
together  +  xignnrv.  to  sign,  from  ttifjnum,  sign  i . 
In  mercantile  law:  (1)  A  quantity  of  goods  de- 
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livcred  by  one  parly,  called  the  consignor,  to  an- 
other, called  the  "consignee,  for  custody,  for 
transportation,  for  sale,  or  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tact for  their  .sale.  When  they  are  delivered 
to  a  common  carrier  for  transportation,  the 
consignment  is  generally  evidenced  by  a  bill  of 
lading  iq.v. ).  (2)  The  act  of  consigning  goods. 
See  Bailment;  Cakrier,  Common;  Factor. 

CONSISTORY  (T*at,  consistorium,  from  con- 
sisted, to  stand  together,  from  com-,  together  -f- 
*»ferc,  to  station,  from  stare,  to  stand).  Prop- 
erly a  place  of  assembly,  but  in  later  Latin  the 
word  tame  to  mean  a  particular  place  where 
the  Council  of  the  Roman  Emperor  met,  and, 
after  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Constant  ine, 
the  Council  itself,  which  became  the  supreme 
judicial  tribunal  of  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
tp  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  the  Roman 
Emperor  frequently  exercised  in  person  the  su- 
preme judicial  authority,  which  covered  mat- 
ters brought  directly  lx-fore  him  for  decision,  as 
well  as  Appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  pro- 
vincial praters  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  In 
the  troublous  times  which  succeeded,  this 
function  was  devolved  upon  a  council,  made 
up  largely  of  jurists,  which  acted  in  his  name, 
and  whose  judgments  were  of  equal  authority 
with  statutes  immediately  promulgated  by  him. 
These  judgments  of  the  consistory  were  known 
a*  decrees  I  decrcta )  and  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  imperial  legislation  (comtitutiones) 
of  the  later  Empire.  In  the  membership  of  this 
Council  were  the  imperial  officials,  and  its  func- 
tion was  to  deliberate  on  the  important  affairs  of 
legislation,  administration,  and  justice.  The 
form  of  the  imperial  consistory  passed  over  into 
the  early  Christian  Church.  The  bishops  estab- 
lished their  consistories,  and  the  name  was  ap- 
plied to  the  assemblies  of  the  Roman  clergy  and 
the  bishops  of  the  suburban  sees,  out  of  which 
the  College  of  Cardinals  has  developed.  Public 
consistories  are  now  held  in  the  Vatican  for 
formal  functions,  sueh  as  the  giving  of  the  hat 
to  a  cardinal,  the  final  decision  on  the  question 
of  canonization,  or  the  reception  of  an  ambassa- 
dor. Private  consistories,  to  which  none  but 
cardinals  have  access,  discuss  a  variety  of  ad- 
ministrative matters,  such  as  the  erection  of 
new  >«'•■-  and  the  nomination  of  cardinals  and 
hi«hops.  The  detailed  work,  however,  is  done  in 
the  committees,  which  are  known  as  consistorial 
congregate  r.s.  (See  Concreoation.)  In  the 
Greek  Church  each  bishop  has  his  own  con- 
sistory of  three  to  seven  members  nominnted 
by  him  and  confirmed  by  the  Holy  Govern- 
ing Synod.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  consistory 
to  the  bishop,  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  synod. 

In  English  ecclesiastical  law.  the  consistory 
or  enuUtoriel  court  is  the  tribunal  in  which 
the  bishop  exen  i-es  his  ordinary  legal  jurisdic- 
tion. Th in  jurisdiction  was  formerly  very  ex- 
tensive, including  the  trial  for  common-law  of- 
fences of  clerks,  or  person*  entitled  to  claim 
exemption  from  the  process  of  the  secular  tribu- 
nal* (see  Benefit  op  Clergy),  and  to  a  very  re- 
cent date  the  cognizance  of  all  matrimonial 
causes,  the  probate  of  wills,  the  administration 
of  decedents'  estates,  etc.  The  reform  of  the 
judicial  procedure  jn  England  in  1857  trans- 
ferred the  latter  classes  of  eases  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  leaving  to  the 
consistorial  courts  only  their  more  strictly  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction.    This  is  very  consider- 


able, however,  and  includes  the  trial  of  a  clergy- 
man for  offenses  against  morality  as  well  a« 
upon  questions  of  doctrine  or  ritual.  In  general, 
an  appeal  lies  from  the  judgment  of  the  consis- 
tory court  to  that  of  the  archbishop — the  Court 
of  Arches  (of  Canterbury) — or  the  Chancery 
Court  of  York.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  con- 
sistory is  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  his  judi- 
cial title  being  variously  the  ordinary,  the  offi- 
cial-principal, and  vicar  -  general.  See  those 
titles;  also  Ecclesiastical  Cocrts;  Ecclesias- 
tical Law;  aiid  consult  Phillimore,  Ecclesias- 
tical Law  of  the  Church  of  England  (2d  ed., 
London,  1805). 

In  the  Lutheran  State  churches  the  consistory 
is  a  board  of  clerical  officers  either  national  or 
provincial,  usually  appointed  by  the  sovereign  and 
charged  with  various  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
administration.  These  bodies  exercise  a  super- 
vision and  discipline  over  the  religion  and  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  as  well  as  over  the  clergy  and 
the  schoolmasters,  and  examine  the  candidates  for 
the  ministry  for  license  and  ordination.  They 
have  also  tiie  regulation  of  public  worship  and 
the  administration  of  church  property.  In  the 
Protestant  churches  of  France  the  "consistory 
exercises  a, more  restricted  jurisdiction  than  in 
Germany.  In  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
the  consistory  is  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  court, 
having  charge  of  the  government  of  the  local 
church  and  corresponding  to  the  session  of  a 
Presbyterian  church. 

CONSOI.ACION  DEL  STJR,  kon'so-lii'the-on' 
del  sour  (Sp.,  Consolation  of  the  South).  A  town 
in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba,  about  15 
miles  northeast  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  It  is  noted 
for  the  excellent  tobacco  produced  in  ita  vicinity. 
Population,  in  1899,  30U2. 

CONSOLATO  DEL  MARE  (Sp.,  Consulate 
of  the  Sea).  A  celebrated  code  of  maritime  law, 
compiled,  it  is  believed,  at  Barcelona  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  made  up  of  the  settled 
usages,  in  respect  to  trade  and  navigation,  of 
the  maritime  communities  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  earliest  copy  known  was  published 
at  Barcelona,  in  1494,  in  the  Catalan  language. 
It  contains  (1)  a  code  of  procedure  issued  by 
the  kings  of  Aragon  for  the  guidance  of  the 
courts  of  the  consuls  of  the  sea;  (2)  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  customs  of  the  sea;  and  (3) 
a  body  of  ordinances  for  the  government  of 
cruisers  of  war.  It  enjoyed  considerable  author- 
ity, and  has  passed,  by  legislation  and  by  judicial 
adoption,  into  the  maritime  law  of  Europe  and 
America.  Its  provisions  were  largely  cmliodied 
in  the  Freuch  Maritime  Code  of  1681  (ftrdnn- 
nance  sur  la  marine).  The  code  was  translated 
into  Italian  and  printed  in  Venice  in  1549.  and 
French.  Dutch,  German,  and  English  transla- 
tions have  also  been  made.  The  most  valuable 
portion,  the  customs  of  the  sea.  will  be  found 
printed  in  English  in  the  appendix  to  the  Black 
Hook  of  the  Admiralty  (London,  1874).  Consult: 
Robinson.  Collectanea  Maritima  (London.  1801)  ; 
Pardossus,  Collection  dot  l«is  maritime*  ante- 
rieurcsau  Mime  Steele  (Paris.  1828-45)  ;  Rcddie. 
Researches,  Historical  and  Critical,  in  Maritime 
International  Late  (Edinburgh.  1844-45);  Whea- 
ton.  History  of  the  haw  of  Nation*  in  Europe 
and  America  (New  York.  1«45)  ;  Schnube.  Das 
Konsulnt  des  Mrercn  in  Pisa  (Leipzig.  1888); 
Valroger,  Ftude  siir  1'institutioii  des  consuls  do 
la  mcr  au  moyen  ilyc  (Paris.  185)1). 
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CONSOLE,  kon'sol  (Fr.,  probably  ultimately 
from  lj.it.  consolidate,  to  strengthen,  from  com-, 
together  -f  solidua,  lirm).  In  architecture,  a 
projection  resembling  a  bracket  or  coibel,  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  a  letter  S  or  of  a  single 
or  double  scroll,  used  to  support  cornices,  or 
sometimes  busts,  vases,  figures,  etc.  Consoles 
are  often  richly  ornamented,  and  are,  in  fact, 
almost  purely  decorative  features,  differing  in 
this  from  brackets  (q.v.)  and  corbels  (q.v. ), 
which  have  a  structural  function. 

CONSOLIDATION  (Lat.  consolidatio,  from 
conirolufrirc,  to  strengthen)  ACTS.  Statutes  which 
combine  in  a  single  act  all  previous  statutes  re- 
lating to.  and  coming  under,  the  same  general 
subject-matter.  As  a  general  rule,  this  cannot 
be  (lone  by  a  mere  collocation,  or  gathering  to- 
gether under  one  head,  of  acts  of  different  dates 
in  their  original  form ;  but  they  must  lie  re- 
written, arranged  in  sections,  all  inconsistencies 
and  surplusage  In*  omitted,  and  uniformity  of 
expression  obtained,  so  that  the  whole  may  In?  a 
complete  and  logical  act.  Frequently,  in  order 
to  do  this,  amendments  to  many  of  the  measures 
which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  together  are  passed, 
and  then  they  are  recnacted  by  the  consolidation 
act.  The  meanings  of  various  technical  terms 
in  the  statutes  are  usually  defined  ami  explained 
in  a  sort  of  prefix,  which  is  made  a  part  of  the 
whole,  and  is  thus  binding  on  the  courts.  The 
acta  which  are  consolidated,  and  thereby  super- 
seded, are  repealed  by  an  express  provision  in 
the  same  measure.  Consolidation  measures  have 
proved  successful  in  England  in  rendering  their 
statute  law  more  simple  and  concise.  Several 
of  the  United  States  have  followed  the  idea,  but 
generally  have  gone  further,  and  enacted  all  the 
existing  law  on  a  given  subject,  whether  con- 
tained in  statutes  or  decisions,  and  the  result  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  codification  act  than  a 
consolidation  act  as  known  in  England.  See 
Code;  Revised  Statutes. 

CONSOLS.  A  contraction  of  the  words  'con- 
solidated annuities.'  In  incurring  the  English 
debt,  the  Government  borrowed  money  at  differ- 
ent periods  on  special  conditions,  being  generally 
the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  so  much  per  cent, 
on  the  sum  borrowed.  Great  confusion  arose 
from  the  variety  of  stocks  thus  created,  and  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  strike  an  average  of 
their  value,  and  consolidate  them  into  one  fund, 
kept  in  one  account  at  the  Dank  of  England. 
The  Consolidated  Annuities  Act  was  passed  in 
17.-.7. 

CONSONANCE  (Lat.  consonantia,  from  con- 
sonarc,  to  sound  together,  from  com-,  together  + 
ttonarc,  to  sound,  from  snnus,  Skt.  srnna,  sound, 
fiom  Stan,  to  resound),  or  Concord.  In  music, 
the  simultaneous  sounding  of  two  or  more  tones 
belonging  to  the  same  major  or  minor  triad.  The 
effect  upon  the  ear  is  entirely  satisfying,  so  that 
further  progression  or  resolution  is  not  required, 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  dissonance  (q.v.).  This 
feeling  of  rest  is  attributed  to  the  simple  ratios 
existing  between  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
consonant  intervals:  whereas  the  ratios  between 
dissonant  intervals  are  complex.  Consonant 
intervals  are  the  unison,  perfect  fourth,  fifth, 
and  Octave,  as  well  ns  major  and  minor  thirds 
and  sixths.  (See  INTERVAL.)  Chord-  formed  by 
only  consonant  intervals  are  consonant  chords. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  major  and  minor  triads; 


the  major  triad  consisting  of  tonic,  major  third, 
and  perfect  fifth,  the  minor  composed  of  tonic, 
minor  third,  and  perfect  fifth.  See  Acoustics; 
Chord;  Harmony;  Triad. 

CONSONANT.    See  Letters. 

CONSORT  (Lat.  colors,  partner,  from  com-, 
together  -+■  aors,  lot ;  probably  connected  with 
Lat.  mrtrc,  <ik.  tlpav,  t  in-in,  Skt.  «i,  to  join  to- 
gether). A  term  applied  to  the  husband  or  wife 
of  a  reigning  sovereign,  viewed  in  a  public 
capacity.  Whatever  political  influence  may  at 
tach  to  the  position,  the  probability  that  the 
consort  will  attempt  to  secure  some  share  in 
the  royal  prerogative  is  naturally  greater  where 
the  consort  is  the  husband ;  and  as  the  royal 
spouse  is  most  frequently  a  foreigner,  national 
legislatures  have  always  l«ecn  careful  to  restrict 
his  activity  to  the  ornamental  functions  of 
royalty.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  husbands 
<<f  ruling  sovereigns  have  been  granted  a  share 
in  the  government,  a  notable  instance  being  that 
of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who  on  his  marriage 
to  Isabella  of  Castile  was  declared  joint  ruler 
of  that  country. 

CONSPIRACY  (OF.  conqiiracic,  conxpiratii; 
from  Lat.  comtpirart,  to  conspire,  from  com-, 
together  -f  spirarc,  to  breathe).  As  a  criminal 
offense  this  has  been  judicially  defined  as  "a  com- 
bination by  two  or  more  persons,  by  some  con- 
certed action,  to  accomplish  an  unlawful  purpose, 
or  to  accomplish  a  purpose  not  in  itself  unlawful, 
by  unlawful  means."  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
gist  of  this  offense  is  in  the  agreement  or  con 
federation  of  the  conspirators;  an  overt  act  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  is  not  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  crime,  although,  in  most  cases 
of  conspiracy,  such  acts  are  performed.  This 
doctrine  of  the  common  law  has  been  chauged 
by  Federal  legislation  and  by  statutes  in  many 
of  the  Cnited  States.  Under  such  legislation, 
the  commission  of  an  overt  act  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  the  conspiracy  is  essential  to  consum- 
mate the  crime;  but  as  soon  as  that  act  is  done 
the  offense  of  conspiracy  is  complete,  and  is  not 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  nature  or  results  of 
the  act,  even  though  the  act  be  such  that  it 
could  not  possibly  accomplish  the  conspirator's 
intention. 

When  a  conspiracy  has  lieen  entered  into,  the 
conspirators  become  so  related  legally  that  the 
acts  or  statements  of  any  of  them  in  reference 
to  the  common  purpose  arc  admissible  against 
all — each  is  the  authorized  agent  of  all.  This 
rule  often  induces  the  public  prosecutor  to  have 
persons  indicted  for  a  conspiracy,  even  when 
their  confederation  has  resulted  in  the  commis- 
sion of  other  crimes,  such  as  treason  or  murder. 

Some  of  the  more  important  common-law  con- 
spiracies were  those  to  commit  treason  or  sedi- 
tion, to  murder,  to  cheat  and  defraud,  and  to 
maliciously  injure  another.  They  wen-  mis- 
demeanors only.  Statutory  conspiracies,  that 
is,  acts  declared  by  legislation  to  Im-  punishable 
as  conspiracies,  have  Wn  raised  to  the  rank  of 
felonies,  in  some  instances. 

Whether  conspiracy  is  a  civil  wrong  of  itself 
is  a  question  upon  which  judges  and  writers 
differ.  There  is  eminent  authority  for  the  view 
that  it  is  a  distinct  tort — an  actionable  wrong, 
without  respect  to  the  consequences  of  the  acts 
done  pursuant  to  the  confederation.  The  pre- 
vailing view  at  present,  however.  l>oth  in  Eng- 
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land  and  in  the  United  States,  is  that  the  gist 
of  the  civil  cause  of  action  is  the  actual  damage 
done  to  the  plaintifT,  not  the  agreement  or  con- 
federation against  him. 

Consult:  Wright,  Law  of  Criminal  Conspira- 
cies (London,  1873;  Philadelphia,  1887)  ;  Bishop, 
A'ew  Commentaries  on  the  Criminal  Late  (Bos- 
ton, WOO)  ;  and  Commentaries  on  the  Son-Con- 
tract Late  (Boston);  also  consult  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  the  Ijaws  of  England  (London,  185)7). 

CONSTABLE,  kun'stA-b'l  (OF.  conestable, 
Ft.  confutable,  from  ML.  concstabulus,  come- 
stabulus,  eomistahuli,  constable,  from  Lat.  comes 
stabuli.  count  of  the  stable)-  (1)  An  officer  of 
great  dignity  and  authority  in  the  Eastern  Roman 
Lmpire,  whence  the  otiiee  passed,  with  varying 
functions  but  no  loss  of  authority,  to  the  west- 
ern nations  of  Europe.  The  Constable  of  France, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  and 
chief  arbitrator  in  chivalry,  became  the  most 
powerful  officer  and  dignitary  in  the  State  after 
the  King,  and,  because  of  the  danger  to  the 
Crown  that  lurked  in  its  greatness,  the  office  was 
abolished  by  Richelieu  in  1027.  The  dignity  was 
revived  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  again 
abolished  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
Across  the  Channel  the  office  existed  with  similar 
functions,  under  the  title  of  l-ord  High  Constable 
of  England,  but  it  never  attained  to  the  author- 
ity which  attended  it  in  France,  and  it  was  sus- 
pended for  reasons  of  economy  by  Henry  VIII. 
It  is  now  tilled  by  temporary  appointment  on 
great  occasions  of  state,  as  the  coronation  of 
the  monarch,  etc.  Formerly  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stable, in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  held  the  courts  of  chivalry,  or  honor, 
and  the  courts  martial  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
former  jurisdiction  has  now  completely  lapsed, 
and  courts  martial  are  held  by  the  ordinary 
military  authorities.  The  court  of  the  constable 
and  marshal,  therefore,  while  still  nominally  in 
existence,  is  practically  obsolete.  The  office  of 
constable  still  survives  in  Scotland,  where  it  has 
become  an  hereditary  dignity  of  the  earls  of 
Errol,  but  shorn  of  its  former  authority. 

(2)  The  office  of  constable  also  existed  in  Eng- 
land with  the  signification  of  warden  or  keeper 
of  certain  royal  castles  and  fortified  towns.  In 
a  few  cases  it  long  survived  as  an  hereditary 
office,  and  in  some  others  it  is  filled  by  royal 
appointment.  Of  the  latter  class  are  the  con- 
stables of  the  Tower  of  London  and  of  Windsor 
and  Dover  castles. 

1 3 )  The  peace  officer  whom  we  know  as  con- 
stable is  the  petty  constable  of  English  law,  an 
officer  of  great  antiquity— so  called  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  High  Constables  of  Hundreds, 
created  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester.  13  Edward 
I.  (1285).  The  office  has  in  recent  years  lost 
much  of  its  importance  in  England,  the  institu- 
tion of  county  and  borough  police  having  de- 
prived it  of  most  of  its  functions.  In  most  of 
the  United  States,  however,  outside  the  cities, 
the  constable  continues  to  be  the  principal  officer 
of  the  pence.  As  such  he  is  invested  with  large 
powers  of  arresting,  imprisoning,  breaking  o|>en 
houses,  executing  civil  and  criminal  process, 
and  often  with  limited  judicial  functions.  His 
duties  are  generally  defined  by  statute.  In  cities, 
as  in  English  borough*  and  counties,  his  func- 
tions have  generallv  been  transferred  to  the 
police  'q.v.l.  See  Peace:  Sheriff:  and  con- 
sult: Bacon.  .Vetc  Abridgment  of  the  Law,  title 


Constable  (any  edition)  ;  Dalton.  The  Country 
Justice:  Containing  the  Practice,  Duty,  and 
Power  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

CONSTABLE,  Abcuibalo  (1774-1827).  A 
Scottish  publisher,  born  in  Fifeshire.  He  be- 
en me  famous  for  the  sumptuousness  of  his  edi- 
tions and  the  liberality  shown  towurd  his  em- 
ployees. He  published  nearly  all  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  works,  and  his  failure  in  1820,  with  that 
of  Bnllantyne  &  Co.,  involved  Scott  for  £120,000. 
Constable  l>ecame  publisher  of  the  Scots'  Maga- 
zine (1801),  and  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(1802),  and  owner  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  (1812),  which  he  enlarged.  He  edited 
the  Chronicle  of  Fife  (1810),  and  wrote  a 
Memoir  of  Ucorgc  Heriot  (1822).  Consult: 
Constable,  Archibald  Constable  and  His  Literary 
Correspondents  (3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1873)  ;  and 
Lockhart.  Life  of  Scott  (7  vols.,  lxmdon,  1838). 

CONSTABLE,  Henry  (1502-1013).  An 
English  poet.  He  was  graduated  from  Saint 
John's  College.  Cambridge,  in  1580;  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  therefore  found  it  best  to 
live  mostly  on  the  Continent.  He  died  at  Liege, 
October  i»,  1013.  He  wrote  many  pretty  pastorals 
and  sonnets  to  Diana,  sometimes  marred  by  con- 
ceits, and  decadent  in  tone.  His  one  independent 
publication  was  Diana  (1502;  enlarged,  1504; 
reprinted  in  Arber's  English  Uarner,  1877).  He 
contributed  four  pastorals  to  England's  Helicon 
(1600),  and  sonnets  to  other  collections.  Six- 
teen "Spiritual  Sonnets,"  attributed  to  Constable, 
were  first  printed  bv  T.  Park  iu  Heliconia 
(1815). 

CONSTABLE,  John  (1776-1837).  An  Eng- 
lish landscape  painter,  the  founder  of  modern 
landscape  art.  He  was  born  on  June  11,  1776, 
in  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
miller.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  clergy, 
and  afterwards  tried  him  as  a  miller,  but  the 
youth's  taste  was  all  for  art.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  from  a  local  amateur  named 
Dunthorne,  with  whom  he  painted  the  scenes 
about  his  native  home,  always  in  the  open  air. 
In  1795  he  went  to  I^ondon"  in  order  to  study 
painting,  but  was  recalled  soon  afterwards.  In 
1799  he  returned  to  London  and  entered  the 
Academy  School,  where  he  received  instruction 
from  Farrington  and  Reinagle.  He  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  works  of  Ruysdacl  in  the 
National  Gallery.  At  first  he  attempted  por- 
trait- and  historical  subjects,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  but  in  1803,  wenry  of  study- 
ing pictures  and  of  acquiring  truth  second-hand, 
he  returned  to  East  Bergholt.  From  this  time 
he  painted  landscapes  from  nature  only,  passing 
at  least  the  summer  months  entirely  in  the  coun- 
try near  his  home. 

His  work,  however,  was  too  revolutionary  and 
original  to  liecome  popular  in  his  native  land, 
although  he  found  a  few  devoted  friends  who 
believed  in  him  and  bought  his  pictures.  Among 
these  were  Sir  (Jeorge  lVeaumont.  the  Ma-eenas 
of  his  boyhood,  Bishop  Fisher,  of  Salisbury,  and 
his  nephew,  Archdeacon  Fisher.  Constable's  most 
intimate  friend,  and,  above  all.  Miss  Maria 
Bicknell.  whom  he  afterwards  married.  He  did 
not  sell  a  single  picture  to  a  stranger  until  1814. 
but  was  compelled  to  support  himself  by  paint- 
ing portraits  and  copies  of  paintings.  But  never 
discouraged,  he  worked  on  in  his  quiet  way, 
knowing  well  that  the  future  was  his.    At  length 
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he  found  recognition  in  France.  In  1823  three  of 
his  pictures  were  exhibited  at  the  Salun,  where 
they  excited  the  greatest  admiration,  and  were 
accorded  the  place  of  honor  in  the  exhibition. 
The  King  of  France  sent  Constable  a  gold  medal, 
and  the  same  honor  was  accorded  to  him  in  the 
following  year  at  Lille.  At  last,  in  1829,  came 
the  tardy  honor  of  membership  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  accompanied  by  an  ungracious  re- 
mark on  the  part  of  the  president,  and  too  late 
to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  pninter. 

Constable  was  a  simple  and  noble  character, 
who  ljore  bravely  discouragement  and  adversity, 
and  never  wavered  in  his  ideal  of  art.  His  other 
great  passion  in  life  was  his  love  for  his  wife, 
.Miss  Maria  Bickncll.  to  whom,  after  many  diffi- 
culties, he  was  secretly  wedded  in  18UJ.  With  a 
family  of  seven  children,  he  was  sometimes  hard 
pressed  for  money,  until  he  was  at  length  re- 
lieved by  his  own  inheritance  and  the  ample 
inheritance  of  his  wife.  In  1827  he  removed 
to  his  favorite  Ilampstead,  where  many  of  his 
best  pictures  were  painted.  He  was  greatly  be- 
reaved by  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1828,  and  died 
unexpectedly  on  March  30,  1837. 

Constable  was  a  great  innovator  in  landscape 
painting,  and  he  may  be  justly  termed  the  father 
of  the  modern  school.  The  old  Dutch  masters 
gained  their  effects  by  giving  the  forms  of  ob- 
jects, placing  more  weight  upon  drawing  than 
upon  color,  in  which  they  achieved  harmony  by 
a  uniform  brown  tone.  Constable  saw  that  land- 
scape is  rather  a  problem  of  light  and  air,  and 
that  its  effect  depends  upon  the  light  and  shadow 
in  which  the  objects  are  seen.  He  was  the  first 
to  paint  the  subtle  gradings  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  show  not  only  the  objects  themselves,  but 
how  he  saw  them.  He  laid  on  his  colors  fresh 
and  fair,  as  they  are  in  nature,  applying  to 
oil  paintings  the'  rc-iilts  of  water-colors.  His 
pictures  are  always  harmonious  in  tone.  He 
always  gives  the  effect  of  a  landscape,  suppress- 
ing unimportant  details — a  tendency  which  in- 
creases with  his  later  years.  He  frequently  uses 
the  palette  knife,  sometimes  executing  the  entire 
picture  by  this  means,  as  in  the  case  of  "Water- 
loo Bridge."  In  consequence  of  these  teachings 
an  able  group  of  landscape  painters  arose  in  Eng- 
land in  the  forties  and  fifties,  the  most  important 
of  whom  was  David  Cox  (q.v.).  Hut  his  greatest 
successors  were  the  French  painters  of  the  Bar- 
bizon  School,  through  whom  his  work  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  landscape  of  the  present  day. 

The  National  Gallery  in  London  contains  three 
of  his  finest  works,  the  •'Cornfield"  (1820): 
"Valley  Farm"  (1835):  and  "Hay  Wain."  In 
South "  Kensington  Museum  are  eight  of  his 
works,  among  w  hich  are  "Deadham  Mill"  ( 1820)  j 
"Ilampstead  Heath"  (1823):  and  "Water 
Meadows  Near  Salisbury."  The  Louvre  has  three 
good  examples:  "The  Cottage."  "Wevinouth  Bay" 
f  1827).  and  the  "Glebe  Farm."  twenty  of  his 
chief  works  were  published  in  1833  in  a  series  of 
line  and  sympathetic  etchings  by  his  friend  David 
Lucas,  with  an  introduction  by  Con-table  himself. 

Consult:  Muther,  History  of  Modern  Painting 
(London.  18901,  vol.  ii.:  Ix^lic,  C.  R„  Memoirs 
of  Conn  table  (London,  1843),  containing  Lucas's 
plates;  Chesneau.  La  printurc  anglaise  (Paris, 
1882);  Brock-Arnold.  Gainsborough  and  Con- 
slnblr  (London.  1881):  Wcdmore,  Studies  in 
Eniflish  Art  (London.  1870  80). 


CON'STANCE  (Ger.  Konatans  or  Kostnitz). 
A  city  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  aitu- 
.  ated  "on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  it 
leaves  Lake  Constance,  about  35  miles  northeast 
of  Zurich  (Map:  Germany,  C  5).  Remains  of 
its  ancient  fortifications  are  still  extant  in  the 
two  old  city  gates.  The  cathedral,  founded  in 
the  eleventh'  century,  was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  caned  oak  portals  and  choir-stalls 
are  fine  specimens  of  wood-carving.  It  was  here 
that  I  in--  was  sentenced  by  the  council  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake.  Other  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings of  interest  are  the  Church  of  Saint  Stephen 
and  the  Dominican  monastery,  on  an  island,  in 
which  Huss  was  confined,  and  now  used  as  a 
hotel.  The  notable  secular  buildings  include  the 
old  Kaufhaus,  containing  the  hall  in  which  the 
conclave  of  cardinals  met  to  elect  a  po|ie  at  the 
time  of  the  famous  council  in  1417:  the  Rosgar- 
teu,  the  former  guildhall  of  the  butchers,  con- 
taining an  interesting  museum;  and  the  town 
hall,  with  the  city  archives.  Constance  has  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  cotton,  carpets,  soap,  and 
cliemicals.  Population,  in  1890,  10,235;  in  1000, 
21,345.  Constance  was  known  to  the  Romans  at 
least  as  early  as  the  third  century.  In  570  it 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  existed 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Germany  until  its 
secularization  in  1803.  In  780  Constauce  was 
given  municipal  rights,  and  in  1192  was  made  a 
free  imperial  city.  For  joining  the  Schmalknldic 
League  it  was  deprived  of  its  imperial  privileges 
in  1548  and  presented  to  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria.  In  1800  it  l>ecame  a  part  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.  Consult  Geschirhte  der  Jtisch- 
6fe  von  Konstanz  (2  vols..  Innsbruck.  1894-06). 

CON'STANCE.  (1)  Daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror and  eventually  the  wife  of  King  Alia,  in 
Chaucer's  Man  of  Law's  Tale.  (2)  The  mother 
of  Prince  Arthur,  in  Shakespeare's  King  John. 
(3)  Nonesuch's  daughter,  enamored  of  Lovelv, 
in  Dryden's  Wild  C.allant.  (4)  The  heroine  of 
Bromc's  The  Sort  hern  Lass.  (5)  Fondlove's 
daughter  and  Wildrake's  mistress,  in  Knowles's 
comedy  The  Lore  Chase.  (6)  The  daughter  of 
the  Provost,  later  proved  a  serf,  in  G.  W. 
Lovell's  I'rovost  of  Bruges. 

CONSTANCE,  or  CUSTANCE,  Dame  Chris- 
tia.n.  A  rich  and  beautiful  widow  in  L'dall's 
play  Kalph  Roister  Doister. 

CONSTANCE,  Cot  ncil  of.  The  sixteenth 
ecumenical  Church  council  (1414-18)  called  by 
Pope  John  XXI1L,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Kmperor  Sigtsmund,  to  attempt  to  heal  the 
Papal  schism  ( see  SCHISM,  WeSTESM ) ,  the  scan- 
dal of  which  was  then  at  its  height  ;  to  deal  with 
the  Hussite  heresy;  and  to  consider  measures 
for  the  general  reform  of  the  Church.  It  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  numerously  attended  Church 
council  ever  held.  Dignitaries  of  Church  and 
State,  with  large  retinues,  attended  from  all  the 
countries  of  Eurojie:  and  many  merchants  and 
artisans,  with  a  miscellaneous  crowd,  including 
-bowmen,  players,  and  harlots,  were  attracted 
by  the  occasion.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
18.000  priests,  and  in  all  about  100.000  -t rangers, 
were  gathered  in  the  city.  The  predominating 
influence  of  Pope  John  was  nullified  by  a  decision 
to  vote  by  nations  rather  than  by  individuals, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  all  the  three  rival 
popes  should  abdicate.  John  tied  from  the 
city   and   attempted   to   dissolve   the  Council. 
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which  then  (April,  1415),  under  the  lead  of 
Jean  de  Gerson  (q.v.),  declared  itself  the  high- 
est authority  of  Christendom  and  ahove  the  Pope. 
John  was  deposed  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  Gregory  XII.  voluntarily  with- 
drew, and  Benedict  XI 11.  was  deposed  and  re- 
tired to  Spain,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  without  power  or  influence.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Pope  was  temporarily  postponed. 
Huss  was  condemned  after  a  turhulent  trial,  and 
burned  at  the  city  gate,  July  6.  1415.  Jerome 
of  Prague  was  also  condemned  and  perished  at 
the  stake.  May  30.  1416.  The  movement  for  re- 
form came  to  nothing.  A  beginning  had  been 
made,  when  the  cardinals,  with  the  help  of  the 
French,  succeeded  (November,  1417)  in  elect- 
ing Otto  Colonna  (Martin  V.J  Pope,  who 
brought  the  proceeding!*  to  an  end  with  some 
slight  concessions.  Consult:  Richtenthal,  Kronik 
dc*  Konzilium*  in  Konstanz  (Augsburg,  1533; 
new  ed.  Tfibingcn,  1882)  ;  Leufant.  History  of 
the  Council  of  Constance  (Eng.  trans.,  London^ 
1730)  ;  Finke,  Forschungcn  und  qucllcn  zur 
(lesrhichte  drs  konstanzcr  Konzils  ( Paderborn. 
1880).  See  John  XVIII.:  GUCGOB?  XII.; 
Benedict  XIII.;  Martin  V.;  Hrss,  John; 
Jebome  ok  Praoie. 

CONSTANCE,  Lake  (named  from  the  city 
of  Constance,  Ccr.  Konstanz,  or  host  nit  3,  Lat. 
Constantia:  German  Hodensee,  formerly  Rodem- 
$ee,  Rodmensee,  Rodmansee,  from  the  castle  of 
Bod  man  on  its  shores,  ML.  Locus  I'odamicua, 
Mare  I'oflnnum.  Lat.  L<icus  Rriijantinus,  Lacus 
Ycnctus  ct  Acronius) .  A  lake  of  glacial  ori- 
gin, situated  at  the  north  base  of  the  Alps 
and  forming  a  portion  of  the  Inmndnry  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Austria  ( Vorarllierg)  on 
the  south,  and  the  German  States  of  Baden, 
WiirttemWrg,  and  Bavaria  on  the  north  (Map: 
Switzerland.  D  1).  It  is  on  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  which  enters  from  the  south  and  flows 
out  in  a  westerly  direction.  Lake  Constance  ex- 
tends northwest  and  southeast,  and  at  its  north- 
west end  forks  into  a  northern  prolongation 
known  as  Uebcrlinger  See.  which  has  a  broad  con- 
nection with  the  main  lake;  and  into  a  southern 
fork,  called  the  Lower  Lake  (Intersect,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Zeller  See.  connected  with 
the  main  lake  by  a  narrow  channel.  000  to  1600 
feet  wide,  and  only  two  and  one-half  miles  long. 
The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  at  the  foot  of  this  arm. 
The  height  of  its  surface  is  about  1300  feet  above 
sea-level :  the  length  of  the  lake  is  about  40 
miles;  the  greatest  breadth  about  nine  miles; 
the  length  of  shore  line  160  miles,  and  the  area 
208  square  miles.  The  greatest  depth  is  900  feet. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  subject  to  sudden  rises 
of  from  three  to  twelve  feet,  due  to  the  melting 
of  the  snows.  While  the  Rhine  from  the  south 
is  the  main  affluent,  a  number  of  minor  streams 
discharge  into  the  lake,  nearly  all  of  them  on  the 
northeast  side.  Among  these  tributaries  are  the 
Bregcnzcr  Ach.  Leblach,  Argen.  Schussen.  Stein- 
ach.  Ach  of  Chldingen.  and  Stockach. 

The  lower  lake  is  covered  with  ice  nearly  every 
winter,  but  it  is  only  rarely,  in  an  extreme  win- 
ter, that  the  surface  of  the  main  lake  becomes 
frozen.  The  lake  contains  twenty  six  varieties 
of  fish,  among  them  salmon  and  salmon  trout, 
and  twenty-two  species  of  shell-fish.  The  shores 
are  hilly  and  picturesque.  The  land  is  produc- 
tive and  in  great  part  under  cultivation,  but 
extensive  woodlands  still   remain.     Lake  Con- 


stance formerly  extended  much  farther  south 
than  at  present,  and  even  within  historic  times, 
in  the  fourth  century,  it  extended  as  far  as 
Rheineck  (Kheinegg).  The  towns  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Constance  are  Bregenz,  Lindau,  Fried- 
richshafen,  leherlingen,  Constance.  Arl>on,  and 
Rorschach.  Steamboats  navigate  the  lake,  and 
railways  follow  its  shores. 

CON'STANS.  In  the  old  romances,  a  King 
of  Britain,  and  grandfather  of  Arthur. 

C0NSTANS.  Flavu  s  JuLIl  s.  A  Roman 
Emperor  (a.d.  337-50).  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Constantine  the  Great  (by  Fausta),  and 
was  born  a.d.  323  (or  320).  He  was  made 
Crown  Prince  (Ctrsar)  in  333.  and  became  Em- 
peror together  with  his  brothers  Constantine  and 
Constantius,  on  the  death  of  their  father  in  a.d. 
337.  Constans  received  the  government  of  Italy, 
Illyricum,  and  Africa.  In  340.  however,  war  broke 
out  between  the  brothers  and  Constantine  was 
killed  near  Aquileia.  Constans  now  ruled  also 
his  brother's  dominions.  He  was  killed  by  a 
Soldier  of  the  self-proclaimed  Emperor.  Mag- 
nentius,  January,  350. 

CONSTANS,  koN'stilN',  Jean  Antoine  Er- 
nest (1833—).  A  French  statesman,  born  at 
Bcziers.  He  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Freycinet  Cabinet  in  1870,  and  was 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Freveinet  and 
Fern-  Cabinets  (1880  and  1881).  After  serving 
for  one  year  as  Governor-General  of  Indo-China, 
he  was  compelled  in  1887  to  resign  this  position 
as  incompatible  with  his  duties  as  a  Deputy. 
From  1885)  to  18!t2  he  was  again  Minister  of  the 
Interior  (in  the  Cabinets  of  Tirard  and  Freyei- 
ret),  and  during  this  period  his  vigorous  meas- 
ures served  to  overthrow  Botilangism.  In  1887 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
in  the  following  year  received  an  appointment  as 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople. 

CONSTANT,  koN'stilN',  Jean  Joseph  Ben- 
jamin (1845-1002).  A  French  painter,  born  in 
Paris,  June  10,  1845.  In  1866  he  obtained  a 
municipal  prize  entitling  him  to  free  instruction 
in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  he  was  besides 
this  a  pupil  of  Cabanel.  In  1872  he  went  to 
Morocco,  where  he  painted  n  series  of  Oriental 
scenes,  which  brought  him  great  reputation. 
Among  his  chief  works  of  this  character  are  the 
"Last  Rebels"  (now  in  the  Luxembourg  Gal- 
lery), and  the  "Thirst."  and  MI*s  Cherifas."  His 
large  canvas,  "The  Entrance  of  Mahomet  II. 
into  Constantinople."  received  a  medal  in  1876. 
All  these  works  show  him  to  be  a  fine  colorist 
and  a  master  of  technique.  After  1880,  however, 
he  changed  his  manner,  devoting  himself  to 
mural  decorations  and  to  portraits.  The  most 
prominent  examples  of  the  former  are  a  great 
plafond  in  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  Paris,  entitled 
"Paris  Convoking  the  World."  and  his  paint- 
ings in  the  New  Sorbonne,  representing  "Litera- 
ture," "The  Sciences."  and  the  "Academy  of 
Paris."  He  painted  important  mural  decorations 
in  other  cities  of  France,  and  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  portrait  painter.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  his  portraiture  is  "Mon  Fils  Andre." 
which  tool;  the  medal  of  honor  at  the  Salon  in 
1806.  Constant  was  made  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1804.  and  died  on  May  26.  1002.  He 
visited  the  1'nited  States  several  times,  and 
painted  a  number  of  portraits,  now  in  private 
possession.    The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
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York  possesses  a  large  mural  decoration  by 
Constant  representing  "Justinian  in  Council." 
Constant  was  also  a  writer  of  repute,  having 
contributed  a  numl»er  of  good  studies  on  eon- 
temporary  French  painters.  Consult  Stranahan, 
Modern  French  Painters  (New  York,  1893). 

CONSTANTA.  See  KCstendje. 

CONSTANT  DE  REBECQUE.  koN'stilN'  de 
ra'bok',  Henri  Benjamin  (1707  1830).  A  dis- 
tinguished French  |K»Iitieian  and  novelist,  bom  at 
Lausanne,  October  23.  1767.  His  family  was 
Protestant,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland 
from  religious  persecution.  Till  thirteen,  Con- 
stant studied  at  Lausanne,  then  successively  at 
Oxford.  Krlangen,  and  Edinburgh,  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  cosmopolitan  culture  that  ex- 
plains his  affinity  for  Madame  de  StaSl.  He  was 
a  moderate  Republican  during  the  Revolution, 
and  after  1795  settled  in  Paris,  where  his  politi- 
cal writings,  especially  his  pamphlet,  Dc  la  force 
du  gouvernement  actucl  de  la  France,  attracted 
great  attention.  In  1799  Bonaparte  called  him  to 
the  tribunate,  but  he  opposed  the  First  Consul's 
attack  njwm  constitutional  rights,  and  was  exiled 
in  1802:  His  political  career  thus  checked,  he 
turned  to  literature,  and  accompanied  Madame  de 
StaiM,  like  him  an  exile,  on  her  travels.  At 
Weimar  he  learned  to  know  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
He  translated,  or  rather  adapted,  the  letter's 
Wallenstein.  He  also  wrote  Adotphe  (1816),  a 
literary  result  of  his  relations  to  Madame  de 
Stael.  who  had  put  her  exi>erience  with  him  into 
Dclphiue.  This  sole  novel  of  the  versatile  poli- 
tician is  a  clear,  keen,  relentless  analysis  of  the 
mutual  degradation  resulting  from  ill-assorted 
matings.  It  is  brief,  almost  cruelly  simple,  and 
told  in  a  style  as  precise  and  dry  as  that  of  a 
mathematical  demonstration.  Chivalrous  toward 
Madame  de  KtaeM,  he  is  pitiless  to  himself,  to  his 
father,  to  his  former  love.  Madame  de  Charricre. 
and  to  their  officious  friend.  Madame  Reeamicr. 
Constant's  Corresftondenre,  his  Journals,  all  that 
we  know  of  his  life,  show  him.  as  he  reveals  him- 
self here,  always  seeking  emotion,  never  attaining 
to  passion.  With  this  novel  still  unpublished, 
he  returned  to  France  after  Napoleon's  first 
abdication  (1814).  with  the  prestige  of  his 
stirring  pamphlet  De  Vesprit  de  eonqurtc  et  de 
Vusurjuition  (1813).  ne  hoped  to  find  the 
Restoration  more  favorable  to  constitutional 
liberty  than  Napoleon's  'government  of  mame 
hikes.'  but  he  was  soon  undeceived.  During  the 
Hundred  Days,  he  cooperated  with  the  returned 
Emperor,  and  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  acte 
additionel  to  the  Constitution.  After  Waterloo  he 
retired  to  England,  but  was  permitted  to  return 
to  France  in  1810.  He  joined  the  liberal  writers 
of  the  flay,  and  was  elected  Deputy  in  1819.  He 
became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  Charles  X.,  anil  the  most  brilliant  cham- 
pion of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  He  deplored 
the  violence  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  which  oc- 
curred while  he  was  convalescent  in  the  coun- 
try. At  the  request  of  Lafayette  he  returned, 
and  for  the  few  months  that  remained  to  him 
of  life  >upjK>rted  the  Government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  the  principles  to  which  his  political  life 
had  been  dedicated.  He  died  at  Pan.  December 
8.  1830.  Constant  was  not  a  graceful  speaker, 
but  a  siiifrularly  effective  writer.  His  speeches 
are  collected  as  Di/tcoun  (2  vols..  1828)  ;  his 
essays  on  representative  government  as  fours  de 
politique    const  it  ut  ionclle     (4    vols.,  1817-20). 


He  wrote  also  ilfmoires  sur  tea  Cent  Jourt 
(1820),  and  Dc  la  religion  consideree  dans  to 
source,  Ml  formes,  et  scs  dtveloppements  ( 1824- 
31),  in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  the  re- 
ligious instinct  remained  essentially  unaffected 
through  all  changes  of  dogma  and  forms.  In 
teaching  that  Christianity  had  "introduced  mor- 
al and  political  liberty  into  the  world."  he 
widened  the  breach  with  the  thought  of  the 
eighteenth  <-entury  shown  and  in  part  caused  by 
the  iiCnic  du  Christ ianismc  of  Chateaubriand. 
"Lucian  was  incapable  of  understanding  Ho- 
mer," he  said;  "Voltaire  has  never  understood 
the  Bible,"  Consult:  Faguet,  Politiques  et  mor- 
alities (Paris,  1898).  and  Sainte-Beuve.  .Vou- 
veaux  Lundis,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1803),  and  Por- 
traits litt&raires,  vol.  iii.  (Paris.  1804). 

CONST ANTTN,  koN'stttN'taN'.  Adbe.  The 
lovable,  benevolent  old  parish  priest  in  Ludovic 
Halevy's  graceful  romance  L'Abb^  Constantin 
(1882),  a  revulsion  from  the  sensational  work 
of  the  naturalistic  school.  It  tells  the  simple 
story  of  the  good  abltf  and  his  old  housekeeper, 
the  wealthy  American  woman  who  becomes  his 
colaborer  in  good  works,  and  her  sister,  who 
falls  in  love  with  a  young  lieutenant.  A  success- 
ful comedy  under  the  same  title  was  adapted 
from  the  romance  by  Cremicux  and  Decourcelle, 
and  presented  at  the  Gymnase  in  1887. 

CO NST ANTIN A ,  kon'stan  te'na.  A  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Seville,  about  40  miles 
north-northeast  of  Seville  (Map:  Spain,  C  4). 
It  is  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  has  silver 
and  lead  mines,  lumbering  interests,  distilleries, 
and  tanneries.    Population,  in  1901,  9087. 

CONSTANTINE,  kftn'stan-ten'.  A  fortified 
city  and  a  Catholic  episcopal  see.  the  capital 
of  Constant  inc.  the  easternmost  Department  of 
Algeria  (Map:  Africa  K  1).  It  is  situated  on  a 
precipitous  hill  with  a  flat  summit,  three  sides  of 
w  hich  are  washed  by  the  Rummel.  flowing  through 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine.  The  fourth  and  west 
side  is  connected  by  a  natural  mound  with  the 
surrounding  mountains.  It  is  830  feet  above  the 
river  and  2102  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  constructed  by  the  Arabs  out 
of  Roman  sculptured  stones.  The  street*  in  the 
Moorish  or  older  portion  of  the  town  are  nar- 
row and  dirty,  and  the  houses  mean.  The  chief 
ancient  buildings  are  the  Kasha,  or  citadel,  of 
Roman  construction ;  the  palace  of  the  Bey:  the 
harem  of  Salah :  and  three  mosques,  one  of 
which.  Suk-er-Rezel.  dating  from  1143.  is  now  the 
Christian  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Sept  Dou- 
leurs.  The  modem  and  French  portion  of  the 
town  is  marked  by  wide  streets  and  open  squares. 
Its  principal  buildings  include  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  administrative  buildings,  the  Protestant 
church,  and  theatre.  The  Mohammedans  sup- 
port a  medreso,  or  religious  seminary,  and  the 
French  Government  maintains  a  college  and 
other  educational  institutions  for  Arabic  and 
European  culture.  There  are  an  archaeological 
society  and  museum  of  local  antiquities.  The 
town  has  manufactures  of  woolen  cloths,  sad- 
dlery, and  other  articles  in  leather,  and  a  con- 
siderable prain  trade  with  Tunis.  Its  seaport 
for  foreign  trade  is  Philippeville,  50  miles  to  the 
northeast,  with  which  and  the  principal  towns 
of  Algeria  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Constantine, 
anciently  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
Xumidia,   called  Carta  by  the  Carthaginians. 
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and  Cirta  by  the  Romans,  was  a  royal  resi- 
dence. It  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Max- 
entius against  Alexander,  about  a.d.  311,  but 
was  soon  rebuilt  by  Constantine  the  Great,  from 
whom  it  derive*  its  present  name.  It  was  a 
flourishing  town  in  the  twelfth  century,  its  com- 
mercial relations  extending  to  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa.  Subsequently  it  shared  in  general  the 
fortunes  of  Algeria.  The  French  captured  it  by 
assault,  after  a  long  siege,  in  1837.  Population, 
in  1901,  48,911.  including  15,096  French  resi- 
dents. 

CONSTANTINE.  The  name  of  two  popes. 
— Constantine  L  ( Pope  708-15).  Hia  pontificate 
was  marked  by  the  submission  of  Felix,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
and  by  his  voyage  to  Constantinople,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Justinian  II.,  to  confirm  the  decrees 
of  the  O/uinisextan  Council,  which  his  immediate 
predecessor  had  refused  to  do. — Constantine  II. 
(Pope  787-68).  Me  was  forced  into  the  see  by 
his  brother,  Duke  Toto  of  Nepi,  but  within  a  few 
months  was  overthrown  and  blinded  by  an  oppos- 
ing faction,  his  deposition  being  solemnly  con- 
tinued by  the  I  .ate  ran  Synod  of  709,  which  laid 
down  the  rule  that  the*  Poj>e  must  be  chosen 
from  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

CONSTANTINE  I.,  Flavu'B  Vambivs  At- 
relii's  Constantino,  surnamed  'the  Great.' 
A  Roman  Emperor  (  a.d.  300-337 ) .  He  was  born 
soon  after  a.d.  -70.  at  Naissus,  in  Mcesia.  He 
whs  the  eldest  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  and 
first  distinguished  himself  by  his  military  talents 
under  Diocletian,  in  that  monarch's  famous 
Kgyptian  expedition  (290)  ;  subsequently  he 
served  under  Galerius  in  the  Persian  War.  In 
305  the  two  emperors,  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
abdicated,  and  were  succeeded  by  Constantius 
Chlorus  and  Galerius.  Galerius,  who  could  not 
endure  the  brilliant  and  energetic  genius  of  Con- 
stant inc.  took  every  means  of  exposing  him  to 
danger,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  was  the 
period  when  he  acquired  that  mixture  of  reserve, 
cunning,  and  wisdom  which  was  so  conspicuous 
in  his  conduct  in  after  years.  At  last  Constan- 
tino fled  to  his  father,  who  ruled  in  the  West, 
ami  joined  him  at  Boulogne  just  as  he  was  set- 
ting out  on  an  expedition  against  the  Picts  in 
North  Britain.  Constantius  died  at  York.  July 
25,  300,  having  proclaimed  his  son  Constantine 
his  successor.  The  latter  now  wrote  a  concilia- 
ton*  letter  to  Galerius,  and  requested  to  be 
acknowledged  as  Augustus.  Galerius  did  not 
dare  to  quarn'l  with  Constantine,  yet  he  granted 
him  the  title  of  Ca*sar  only.  Political  complica- 
tions now  increased,  and  in  a  short  time  no  fewer 
than  six  emperors  were  4in  the  field' — viz.:  Ga- 
lerius. Licinius,  and  Maximin  in  the  Fast,  and 
Maximian,  Maxentius  (his  son),  and  Constan- 
tine in  the  West  (a.d.  308).  Maxentius.  having 
quarreled  with  his  father,  forced  him  to  flee 
from  Rome.  Me  took  refuge  with  Constantine, 
but  was  ungrateful  enough  to  plot  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  benefactor.  This  lwing  discovered, 
he  fled  to  Marseilles,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
city  gave  him  up  to  Constantine.  who  put  him  to 
death  (A.D.  309).  Maxentius  professed  great 
anger  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  assembled 
a  large  anny.  with  which  he  threatened  Gaul. 
Crossing  the  Alps  by  Mont  Ccnis,  Constantine 
thrice  defeated  Maxentius — first  near  Turin, 
then  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  and  finally  near 


the  Milvian  Bridge  at  Rome,  October  27,  312, 
Maxentius  himself,  in  the  last  of  these  engage- 
ments, being  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
across  the  Tiber.  It  was  during  this  campaign 
that  he  was  said  to  have  had  the  apparition  in 
the  sky  of  a  luminous  cross  with  the  words  Hoc 
*igno  t' in ccs,  "by  this  sign  shalt  thou  conquer," 
as  the  contemporary  historians  Kusebius  and 
Lnctantius  record.  Constantine  now  entcn«d  the 
capital,  disbanded  the  praetorians,  and  adopted 
other  judicious  measures  for  allaying  the  public 
excitement.  He  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  or  supreme  dignitary  of  the 
pagan  hierarchy. 

Constantine  was  now  sole  Emperor  of  the 
West.  Similarly,  by  the  death  of  Galerius  in 
311  and  of  Maximin  in  313,  Licinius  became  sole 
Emperor  of  the  East.  In  314  a  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  rulers,  in  which  Licinius  was 
worsted  and  was  fain  to  conclude  a  peace  by  the 
cession  of  Mlyricum,  Pannonia,  and  Greece.  Con- 
stantine gave  Licinius  his  sister  Constantia  in 
marriage,  and  for  the  next  nine  year!*  devoted 
himself  vigorously  to  the  correction  of  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  to  the  strengthen- 
in*;  of  the  frontiers,  and  to  chastising  the  bar- 
barians, who  learned  to  {car  and  respect  his 
power.  In  323  war  was  renewed  with  Licinius. 
who  was  defeated  and  ultimately  put  to  death. 
Constantine  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  am- 
bitions— the  sole  governor  of  the  Roman- world: 
but  Rome  was  no  longer  the  political  or  geo- 
graphical centre  of  this  world,  and  he  determined 
to  move  the  capital  to  Byzantium,  which  he  sol- 
emnly inaugurated  in  3*30  under  the  name  of 
Constantinopolis.  the  City  of  Constantine.  From 
here  he  ruled  his  vast  empire  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  May  27.  337.  From  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  Christianity  was  not  only  recog- 
nized and  tolerated,  but  became  the  reiigion  of 
the  rulers  themselves.  As  to  Constantine's  per- 
sonal feeling  in  the  question  of  Christianity  and 
paganism  much  has  been  written.  By  birth  and 
education  he  was  much  inclined  toward  the  grow- 
ing faith:  his  mother  was  a  Christian,  and  his 
father  Constantius.  though  a  pagan,  was  very 
tolerant,  and  would  allow  no  direct  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  his  part  of  the  Roman  domain  during  the 
great  persecution  of  303.  Constantine  was  by 
nature  mild  and  kind-hearted;  his  legislation 
was  governed  by  humane  principles.  He  abol- 
ished the  system  of  branding  the  faces  of  con- 
victs; ordained  that  masters  who  killed  their 
slaves  wen-  guilty  of  homicide,  and  published  an 
edict  of  toleration  which  insured  liln-rty  of  eon- 
science  throughout  the  Empire.  The  Christians 
were  as  yet  but  a  minority  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, but*  tltc  Emperor  openly  sympathized  with 
them  and  did  not  hesitate.  Upon  occasion,  to  in- 
sult the  pagans.  Yet  his  Christianity  was  not 
deep  seated,  though  doubtless  quite  sincere  as 
far  as  it  went.  He  looked  upon  his  overthrow  of 
Maxentius  as  due  to  the  help  of  God.  inatinctu 
divinitati*,  as  the  inscription  on  his  arch  in 
Rome  (see  Arch  of  Constantine),  built  in  315. 
shows;  but  the  very  form  of  expression  displays 
a  concession  to  pagan  sensibilities  that  a  rigorous  ' 
Christian  of  the  period  would  not  have  made. 
Me  retained  the  traditional  pagan  title  of  Ponti- 
fex Maximus.  as  did  his  Christian  successors  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  his  coins  still  War  the 
figures  ami  names  of  the  old  gods.  In  the  Arian 
controversy  he  sided  with  the  Catholic  bishops, 
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and  it  was  he  who  called  the  great  Council  of 
Niea-a  (Nice)  in  Bithvnia  in  325  (see  Xick, 
Council  ok),  and  presided  at  the  first  sitting. 
By  tins  council  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality 
was  defined,  and  the  Nicene  creed  was  adopted: 
but  Constant  ine  took  no  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, lie  did  not  receive  baptism  until  shortly 
before  his  death. 

CONSTANTINE  II.,  or  Junior,  Flavius 
Clai  dii  8  Conktantini'8.  A  Roman  Emperor 
(A.u.  337-40).  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  and  was  born  A.t>.  317,  at  Arelate 
(Aries),  in  Gaul.  He  became  joint  Emperor  with 
his  brothers.  Constant  in-  and  Constans.  on  the 
death  of  their  father,  in  337,  receiving  Gaul,  Brit- 
ain, Spain,  etc.,  as  his  share  of  the  Empire.  In 
340  he  invaded  the  dominions  of  Constans,  and 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Aquileia  [AJ>,  340). 

CONSTANTINE  VII.,  Pobpiiyrouenitus 
( 905-59) .  A  Byzantine  Emperor.  He  became, 
at  the  age  of  six,  associate  Emperor  with  his 
father,  Ix'o  VI.,  at  seven  the  associate  of  his 
uncle,  and  at  eight  sole  ruler;  but  in  reality  he 
was  the  ruler  only  after  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Romanus  (q.v.),  in  944.  Even  then,  he 
juiid  more  attention  to  literature  than  to  State 
affairs,  leaving  the  latter  to  his  wife  Helena. 
It  is  reported  that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  wife 
of  his  son  Romanus,  who  was  his  successor.  He 
wrote  a  life  of  his  grandfather,  Basil  I.,  and  a 
number  of  political  works,  including:  On  the 
Themis;  On  the  Ceremonies  at  the  Court  of 
Constantinople :  and  On  the  Administration  of 
the  Empire.  Some  of  his  works  are  published, 
in  three  volumes,  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  Historians.  Consult:  Krumbacher, 
(Irsehiehtr  tier  bt/zant  inisehen  Lit teratur  (  Nord- 
lingen,  1891);  Rambaud.  1/ cm  pin  gree  au  A'* 
aicWe;  Constantin  I'orphuroqiUu  te  (Paris.  1800 ) . 

CONSTANTINE  XL,  PaUBOUMCS  (1404 
63).  The  last  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  ft.,  and  from 
1427  to  1440  was  engaged  in  almost  continuous 
warfare  against  the  Prankish  princes  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  His  brother,  the  Emperor  John 
\  III.,  died  in  1448.  and  Constantine  became  Em- 
peror at  the  beginning  of  1449.  He  showed 
himself  an  intelligent,  brave,  and  resolute  ruler, 
but  his  position  was  a  hopeless  one.  Mohammed 
II.  was  preparing  for  the  final  assault  on  Con- 
stantinople, and  Constantine  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  princes  of  Christendom.  A  long  siege  pre- 
ceded the  capture  of  the  city,  which  was  finally 
accomplished  May  "29,  1453.  In  the  desperate 
battle  waged  at  the  gates  of  the  city  Constantine 
fell,  slain  by  some  unknown  hand.  Mohammed 
gave  his  body  honorable  burial.  Consult  Miyato- 
vitch,  Constantine,  the  Last  Emperor  of  the 
Greeks  (London,  1892).  See  Byzantine  Em- 
rant. 

CONSTANTINE,  Konbtantin  Nikolaye- 
vitch  (1827-92).  A  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  the 
second  son  of  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  and  brother  of 
Alexander  II.  He  was  grand  admiral  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  and,  in  addition,  held  numerous 
military  offices.  During  the  Crimean  War 
he  commanded  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic, 
and  directed  the  defensive  preparations  which 
held  the  English  and  French  armaments  in  check 
before  Cronstadt.  He  earnestly  supported  bis 
brother's  lilieral  reform  plans,  and  endeavored 
in  many  ways  to  promote  the  cause  of  enlighten- 
ment in  Russia.    He  was  appointed  Governor  of 


Poland  in  1802,  but  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  Poles,  and  resigned  soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1803.  In  .January, 
1805,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire.  On  the  accession  of  his  nephew. 
Alexander  III.,  he  was  deprived  of  most  of  his 
offices,  and  soon  retired  altogether  from  public 
life. 

CONSTANTINE,  Konbtantin  Pavlovitch 
<  1779-1831).  A  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  After  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  government  of  the  newly 
created  kingdom  of  Poland  was  intrusted  to  him 
by  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  lu 
January,  1822,  on  his  divorce  and  remarriage 
out  of  "the  ranks  of  royalty,  he  executed  a  pri- 
vate deed  by  which  he  resigned  his  claims  to  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  Alexander's  death,  and. 
when  that  event  took  place  in  1825.  he  adhered 
to  this  resignation,  although  he  had  meanwhile, 
in  his  absence,  l>een  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Saint 
Petersburg.  The  succession  thus  fell  to  his 
younger  brother  Nicholas.  The  character  of  Con- 
stant ine's  administration  in  Poland  was  not  such 
as  to  conciliate  any  class  of  the  people,  aud  a 
widespread  conspiracy  was  formed.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  July  (1830)  in  France  supplied  the 
spark  which  was  needed  to  kindle  the  revolu 
tion  in  Poland,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lice  for 
his  life.    He  died  soon  after  of  the  cholera. 

CONSTANTINE  (1808 — ),  Duke  of  Sparta. 
Crown  Prince  of  Greece.  He  was  born  in  Athens, 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Leipzig.  In  1889  he  married  the  Princess  So- 
phia of  Prussia,  sister  of  Emperor  William  II. 
lie  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  troops  operating  against  the  Turkish 
forces  under  Edhem  Pasha,  in  Thes«alv.  in 
March,  1897.  and  conducted  the  retreat  from 
Dhomokos  in  May  of  that  year.  See  Greece; 
Turkey. 

CONSTANTINE,  Arc  h  of.  A  famous  arch 
at  Rome,  between  the  Palatine  nnd  Cadian  hills, 
southwest  of  the  Coliseum,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Sacred  and  Triumphal  ways.  It  was  erected 
in  a.d.  315.  to  commemorate  the  Emjieror  Con- 
stantine's  victory  over  Maxentius.  The  arch  is 
the  best-preserved  ancient  monument  of  Rome, 
probably  because  the  fact  that  its  builder  was  a 
Christian  Emperor  saved  it  from  destruction 
during  the  devastations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
has  three  openings  and  four  columns  on  each 
face.  Little  more  than  the  brickwork  was  con- 
temporary with  Constantine.  the  marble  facing, 
the  statues  of  the  Dacian  kings,  the  eight  col- 
umns, and  the  entablature  having  been  taken 
from  other  buildings,  especially  from  a  destroyed 
arch  of  Trajan. 

CONST  ANTINE ,  Basilica  of.  A  vast  ha 
silica  begun  by  Maxentius  nnd  completed  by 
Constantine,  on"  the  site  of  a  former  market  at 
Rome.  It  had  a  nave  over  100  feet  high  nnd  80 
broad,  supported  on  eight  white  marble  column*, 
of  which  one  is  now  standing  in  front  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  entrance, 
originally  facing  the  Coliseum,  was  later  .-hanged 
to  the  north,  facing  the  Sacred  Way.  The  pre 
served  portion*  of  the  basilica  have  nerved  as  I 
cattle-shed,  a  riding-school,  a  hayloft,  and  n  drill 
ing  place  for  recruits.  The  vaulting  of  the  south 
aisle  is  still  standing. 
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CONST  ANTINE,  Baths  of.  Enormous  baths 
built  by  Constant ine,  covering  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Quirinal  Hill,  in  Rome.  The  only 
extant  remains  are  some  foundations  seen  in 
excavating  the  Via  Nazionale,  and  a  few  blocks 
of  marble  now  in  the  adjoining  Colonna  Gardens. 
The  baths  were  demolished  by  Paul  V.,  in  1610, 
and  their  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Quirinal 
and  Rospigliosi  pala<-es.  The  figures  known  as 
the  "Horse  Tamers."  from  which  Monte  Cavallo 
is  named,  stood  in  front  of  the  baths,  and  here 
was  found  the  colossal  statue  of  Constant ine. 

CONST  AN 'TTNOTLE  (Lat.  Conatantinopo- 
b>.  from  Gk.  Kowrarrlirov  w6\it,  Konatantinou 
;k»/i*,  city  of  Constantine,  Turk.  Jatambul  or 
Stambul,  from  Gk.  tit  rJjr  r6\ir,  rin  tin  polin,  or, 
in  the  corrupted  dialect  of  the  people,  t  ro^t 
04Xi»,  es  lam  bolin,  to  the  city).  The  capital 
and  largest  city  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  situated 
in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  European 
Turkey,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
the  Bosporus,  and  the  Golden  Horn,  a  long,  nar- 
row inlet,  extending  in  a  northwestern  direction 
from  the  Bosporus;  latitude  4i°  N.,  longitude 
28c  59'  E.  ( Map :  Turkey  in  Europe,  G  4) .  With 
it*  many  mosque-,  kiosks,  and  extensive  gardens, 
it  presents  from  the  sea  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance, which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  imposing 
picturesqueness  of  the  situation.  Constantinople 
proper,  or  Stambul,  occupies  a  triangular  pen- 
insula. The  suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera  are 
situated  on  the  northern  and  opposite  shore  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  which  is  spanned  by  two  iron 
pontoon  bridges.  Stambul  is  surrounded  by 
partly  mined  walls,  the  most  famous  of  which  is 
the  fhetslosian  double  wall  dating  from  447. 
The  fortifications  have  strong  towers,  and  are 
pierced  by  numerous  historic  gates.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  without  sidewalks. 
There  are  countless  house-gardens  and  many 
beautiful  cemeteries.  The  houses,  usually  of 
one  story,  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  though 
»otne  portions  of  the  city,  since  the  great 
fires  of  1865,  1866,  and  1870,  have  been  recon- 
structed in  a  modern  fireproof  style.  Many  fine 
public  buildings  have  latterly  been  erected;  new 
suburbs  have  been  built,  and  old  ones  enlarged 
ami  improved.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  rate 
of  growth  and  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
improvements  of  the  city  are  surpassed  in  nearly 
every  other  European  capital. 

The  architectural  beauty  of  Constantinople 
itself  lies  conspicuously  in  its  mosques,  379 
in  number,  among  which  that  of  Agia  Sofia  (orig- 
inally the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia)  is  most 
famous.  The  present  edifice.  250  by  235  feet 
in  sire,  was  begun  in  532  by  .Justinian,  and 
was  completed  in  five  years.  It  is  constructed 
of  brick,  faced  with  *  marble.  Its  shape  is 
that  of  a  cross.  While  its  outward  appear- 
ance is  not  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur  and 
charm  of  its  interior,  it  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  ecclesiastical  edifices. 
The  dome  in  the  centre  rises  180  feet  high 
(from  the  ground),  and  is  108  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  supported  by  four  arches.  Within  the 
rmwjuc  are  107  pillars  of  gigantic  proportions — 
40  on  the  ground  iloor  and  67  above.  They  are 
of  jrreen  marble  and  red  porphyry,  with  capitals 
in  the  Byzantine  style.  The  walls  were  orig- 
inally decorated  with  beautiful  mosaics,  which 
have  been  either  partly  effaced  or  partly  covered 
up  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran.    After  the 


conversion  of  the  church  into  a  mosque  by  Mo- 
hammed II.,  in  1-153,  four  minarets  were  added, 
and  the  golden  cross  on  the  dome  was  replaced 
by  the  crescent. 

The  Mosque  of  Solyman  covers  a  site  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  Saint  Sophia,  and,  like  moBt 
mosques,  is  surrounded  by  a  well-shaded  court™ 
It  was  built  in  1550-60,  by  the  Sultan  Solyman. 
It  haa  four  minarets,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  dome  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  Saint 
Sophia.  The  marble  decorations  in  the  interior 
are  magnificent.  The  Mosque  of  Aehmet  I.  was 
built  in  1601)- 14,  and  exceeds  in  dimensions  the 
Mosque  of  Solyman,  but  is  inferior  to  the  latter 
in  design  and  in  ornamentation.  Among  other 
mosques  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Mohammed 
II.,  Bajazet  H.,  Selim  L,,  Yani-Jami,  and  Mur- 
i-Osmani. 

Secular  buildings  of  historic  interest  are:  The 
Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  once  a  State  prison 
where  a  number  of  dethroned  sultans  were  exe- 
cuted; the  hippodrome,  completed  by  Constan- 
tine. the  scene  of  public  festivals  as  well  as  of 
popular  uprisings;  and  the  old  Seraglio,  with  its 
extensive  gardens  and  beautiful  kiosks  and  pal- 
aces. There  are  also  interesting  ruins  of  ancient 
royal  palaces.  The  present  abode  of  the  Sultan, 
the  Serai  Humayun,  is  in  reality  a  little  city 
whose  walls  inclose  mosques,  administrative 
buildings,  dwelling-houses  and  gardens.  It  is 
over  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  In 
royal  grandeur,  however,  it  docs  not  equal  the 
residences  of  many  other  European  rulers.  Its 
outer  gate  is  called  'The  Sublime  Porte.' 

The  bazaars  of  Constantinople  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  chief  of  them,  the  Grand  Bazaar, 
somewhat  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1894, 
occupies  a  large  number  of  narrow,  vaulted 
alleys,  and  contains  about  3000  shops.  It  is 
filled  with  merchandise  of  great  variety  and 
beauty,  and  presents  in  daytime  one  of  the  finest 
sights  of  the  city.  The  bazaars,  however,  are 
gradually  losing  their  importance,  the  wealthier 
classes  preferring  to  make  their  purchases  in 
the  French  shops  on  the  Grande  Rue  in  Pera. 

Galata,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  is  the  business  port  of  Constanti- 
nople. Here  are  found  the  warehouses,  banking 
houses,  exchanges,  and  the  custom-house.  The 
town  is  built  of  stone,  and  the  streets  in  some 
sections  are  new  and  regular.  The  Galata  Tower, 
formerly  known  as  the  Tower  of  Christ,  is  150 
feet  high,  and  is  divided  into  several  stories  and 
surrounded  by  galleries.  It  serve*  as  a  fire- 
signal  station. 

Pera,  the  foreigners'  quarter  and  the  most 
modern  part  of  Constantinople,  lies  beyond  Ga- 
lata. Here  are  the  foreign  embassies  and  the 
residences  of  the  Europeans.  Here  also  is  the 
Grande  Rue,  lined  with  fashionable  shops  and 
hotels.  Pera  has  a  fine  park,  barracks,  and  sev- 
eral cemeteries  which  are  occasionally  used  aB 
festival  grounds. 

Administration. — As  to  government,  Constan- 
tinople, including  the  town  of  Scutari  across  the 
Bosporus,  forms  a  separate  district,  under  the 
administration  of  a  prefect.  It  probably  the 
only  city  in  Turkey  where  the  police  force  is  not 
recruited  from  the  regular  army.  The  fire  de- 
partment is  utterly  inadequate,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  alarms  used  is  most  primitive.  Sys- 
tematic street  cleaning  is  attempted  only  in  the 
European  section  of  the  city.     In  the  native 
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quarters  the  dogs  are  the  principal  scavengers. 
The  water-works  of  Constantinople,  dating  in 
part  from  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and  Valens, 
are  regarded  among  the  finest  remaining  speci- 
mens of  ancient  engineering.  Some  of  the  cis- 
terns are  the  largest  in  the  world:  the  roof  of 
one  of  them  is  supported  by  330  marhle  columns. 
The  water  comes  from  the  reservoirs  of  Belgrade, 
and  also  from  Lake  Berkos,  the  latter  source  of 
supply  being  exploited  by  a  French  company. 

The  numerous  elementary  public  schools  are 
attached  to  the  mosques  and  offer  instruction 
free.  Colleges,  nr  'mcdrcsses.'  some  150  in  num- 
ber, with  public  libraries,  are  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  principal  places  of  worship.  A 
university  was  opened  in  1900,  with  faculties  of 
philosophy.  Mussulman  theology,  mathematics, 
law,  and  medicine.  The  Imperial  Art  School  is 
not  without  importance.  The  French  conduct 
several  schools  for  the  children  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  Many  of  the  librnries  are  filled  with 
valuable  volumes  and  manuscripts.  Within  the 
inclosure  of  the  Seraglio  is  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  cu- 
rious tombstones,  sarcophagi,  Turkish  art  ob- 
jects, natural-history  specimens,  etc.  The  benevo- 
lent institutions  are  to  be  counted  by  the  score; 
indeed,  almost  ©very  craft  has  a*  benevolent 
guild. 

The  Industrial  importance  of  Constantinople 
is  not  great.  The  few  large  establishments 
manufacture  tobacco  products,  fezzes,  and  iron 
wares.  The  hand-made  products,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  important,  both  as  regards  variety 
and  quantity;  and  to  the  trade  in  these  small 
articles  the  life  of  the  city  lends  itself  most  in- 
terestingly, with  its  bustling  little  shops,  its 
noisy  street  traffic  before  the  mosques,  and  its 
curious  and  picturesque  trade  customs.  The  geo- 
graphical position  and  natural  harbor  facilities 
of  Constantinople  are  unsurpassed.  The  Golden 
Horn  affords  accommodation  for  over  1000  ves- 
sels of  the  heaviest  drought.  It  is  divided  by  its 
two  bridges  into  the  outer  and  inner  ports  of 
trade,  and  the  port  of  war. 

Not  until  1888  did  the  city  have  railway  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Since  the 
establishment  of  direct  steam  communication  be- 
tween Persia.  Syria.  Arabia,  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope, and  the  opening  up  of  Central  Asia  by 
Russia.  Constantinople  is  losing  a  considerable 
part  of  its  commerce.  Important  imports  are 
ft.od  products,  textiles,  coal,  metalwarc.  instru- 
ments and  implements  of  all  kinds,  petroleum, 
and  wcxnl.  The  exports  are  largely  confined  to 
carpets  and  rugs,  lambskins  and  wool,  attar  of 
roses,  embroideries,  and  filigree-work.  The  an- 
nual entrances  ami  clearances  of  shipping  com- 
prise about  14.500  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
about  10.500.000.  Of  these  about  11.000  repre- 
sent foreign  trade.  The  number  of  Turkish  ves- 
sel* is  over  (i000.  but  their  total  tonnage  is  com- 
paratively light.  For  local  transportation  there 
are  omnibuses,  four  horse-car  lines,  and  one 
underground  cable  road.  The  Constantinople 
Adrianoplc  line  has  several  stations  within  the 
city  limits.  Small  steamers  and  ferries  ply  be- 
tween Stambul  and  Galata. 

The  population  of  Constantinople  proper  num- 
bers about  h"50,000.  This  figure  is  increased  to 
over  1,100.000  by  including  the  suburbs.  In 
the  city  proper  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Mohammedans. 


History. — In  a.d.  330  the  Roman  Emj»eror 
Constantine  the  Great  gave  the  name  Con- 
stantinople to  the  new  capital  which  he  had 
built  for  himself  on  the  Bosporus  round  the  an- 
cient Byzantium  as  a  nucleus.  The  presence  of 
the  Emperor  made  Constantinople  from  the  first 
distinctively  the  capital  of  the  Greek  civiliza- 
tion in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as 
Rome  remained  the  head  of  the  Latin  civilization 
in  the  West.  From  the  final  disruption  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  395  to  1453,  the  city  was  the 
capital  of  the  Byzantine  or  Eastern  Empire. 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  gradually  rose 
to  the  position  of  head  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  East.  In  the  course  of  years,  as  the  Im- 
perial provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa,  with  the 
great  metropolises  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  the 
Christian  culture  of  the  East  found  refuge  in 
Constantinople,  and  Byzantinism — a  blending  of 
the  ideas  of  Oriental  despotism  with  the  Roman 
conception  of  the  State — found  its  home  there. 
In  the  struggle  between  Latin  and  Eastern  Chris- 
tianity, Constantinople  naturally  was  the  great 
opponent  of  Rome,  and,  as  the  champion  of  in- 
flexible orthodoxy,  it  welcomed  the  great  schism 
of  1054.  which  disrupted  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  strategic  position  of  the  city  at  the  meeting- 
place  of  two  continents  exposed  it  to  attacks 
from  numerous  nations — Avars,  Arabs.  Bulgars. 
Varangians,  Venetians,  and  the  Latin  powers 
of  Western  Europe,  and  finally  the  Turks, 
It  was  besieged  more  than  thirty  times,  and 
its  walls  were  re|>eatedly  assaulted;  but  it 
was  taken  thrice  only — by  the  Venetians  and 
Crusaders  in  1203  and  1204,  and  by  Moham- 
med II.,  after  a  memorable  siege,  on  May 
29,  1453.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  sank 
during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  when  its 
lucrative  commerce  was  diverted  to  the  Italian 
towns.  Its  capture  by  the  Turks  marks  an  epoch 
in  Euro|»ean  history,  for  the  scholars  and  rhet- 
oricians who  tied  from  Constantinople  brought 
back  to  Western  Europe  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Greek  literature,  and  by  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  revival  of  learning  fostered  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  In  more  re- 
cent times  Constantinople  has  been  important  as 
a  storm-centre  in  the  play  of  international  poli- 
tics known  as  the  'Eastern  Question.'  In  1878 
the  Russian  armies  advanced  to  the  fortifications 
of  the  city. 

Consult:  Grosvenor.  Constantinople  (Boston, 
1895)  ;  Ilutton,  Constantinople  ( I>ondon,  1900)  ; 
Dwight,  Constantinople  and  Its  Problems  (New 
York.  1901);  Barth,  Konstanti nopal  (Leipzig, 
1901). 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  Coi  ncils  of.  Eight 
councils  which  are  recognized  as  ecumenical 
either  by  the  Greek  or  Latin  Church,  or  by  both, 
were  held  at  the  city  of  Constantinople.  The 
first  was  the  second  ecumenical  council  of  the 
Church,  convened  in  381  by  the  Emperor 
Thcodosius  I.  It  consisted  of  150  bishops,  chosen 
under  the  dictation  of  the  Emperor  and  chiefly 
from  the  East,  besides  the  semi-Arians.  followers 
of  Macedonius  of  Constantinople,  who  with- 
drew after  their  opinions  had  been  condemned. 
This  council  condemned  also  the  Arians.  Euno- 
mians,  and  Eudoxians;  it  reaffirmed  the  reso 
lotions  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  completed  the 
definition  by  that  council  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  declared  that  the  Bishop  of 
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Constantinople,  or  new  Rome,  was,  of  right, 
next  in  rank  to  the  Bishop  of  old  Rome;  both  of 
them  being  alike  subject  only  to  the  Emperor. 
The  second  was  the  fifth  ecumenical  council  of 
the  Church,  convened  in  553  by  Justinian  1.  to 
sustain  his  condemnation  of  three  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  Antiochian  school — viz.  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa — 
whose  opinions  had  been  collected  into  'three 
chapters.'  (See  Chapters,  The  Three. )  There 
were  105  bishops,  mostly  Eastern,  in  attendance. 
They  condemned  the  'three  chapters'  and  included 
in  the  sentence  Vigilius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  because 
he  would  not  condemn  them  absolutely.  The 
third  was  the  sixth  ecumenical  council,  held  in 
680-81,  and  consisting  of  289  bishops,  including 
three  Eastern  pat  riarchs  and  four  Roman  legates. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  legates,  the  council 
condemned  the  doc-trine  that  "as  there  was  only 
one  Christ,  so  He  had  only  one  will,"  and  recog- 
nized in  Him,  consistently  with  the  doctrine  of 
two  natures  in  one  jx-rson,  two  wills  made  one 
by  the  moral  subordination  of  the  human  to  the 
divine.  The  fourth  was  the  council  held  in  092, 
by  commnnd  of  Justinian  II.  It  is  recognized 
as  ecumenical  only  by  the  Creeks,  and  is  called 
'quiniscxtitm,'  because  it  supplemented  the  fifth 
and  sixth.  It  passed  more  than  one  hundred 
moons  concerning  the  morals  of  the  clergy  and 
Church  discipline.  The  fifth  was  held  in  754.  and 
attended  by  338  bishops.  It  is  recognized  only 
by  the  Creeks,  and  is  called  'the  Mock  Synod' 
by  Hefele.  It  issued  a  decree  against  image- 
worship,  which  was  revoked  in  787  by  the  second 
ecumenical  council  of  Nice.  The  sixth  was  held 
in  809-70.  and  is  recognized  only  by  the  Latin 
Church.  It  was  attended  by  upward'  of  00  bish- 
op*. It  deposed  the  patriarch  Photius,  restored 
Ignatius,  and  enacted  laws  concerning  Church 
discipline.  The  seventh  was  held  in  879,  and 
is  called  by  the  Creeks  the  eighth  ecumenical. 
There  were  383  bishops  present.  It  recalled 
Photius,  repealed  the  action  of  the  preceding 
council  against  him,  and  defined  the  position 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  relation 
to  the  Pope.  The  eighth  was  held  in  1341,  and 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  the  ninth  ecumenical. 
It  <i>ndemned  Barlaam,  an  educated  monk,  as 
heretical  in  opposing  the  nesychasts,  a  mystical 
Met  among  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  who  as- 
serted the  possibility  of  attaining,  while  yet  in 
the  body,  an  intuition  of  the  divine  light  and 
essence  by  a  perfect  cessation  of  corporeal  life. 

CONSTANTITJS  I.,  kon-stiin'shl-ns,  Flavics 
Yalerus.  A  Roman  Emperor  (a.d.  305-06), 
commonly  known  as  Vhlorus.  He  was  adopted 
as  Co*sar  in  202  by  Maximum,  and  received 
the  government  of  Caul.  When  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  abdicated  the  throne.  May  1,  305,  Con- 
stant ius  and  Calerius  became  enij>crors  re- 
spectively of  the  West  and  the  East.  Constan- 
tuis  died  at  Eboraeiim  (York),  in  Britain.  July, 
300,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Constant  ine 
the  Creat.  He  was  distinguished  alike  for  his 
intrepidity  as  a  soldier  and  for  his  ability  and 
humanity"  as  a  ruler. 

CONSTANTITJS  II.,  Flavivs  Jrurs.  A 
Roman  Emperor  (a.d.  337-01).  By  Fausta.  the 
second  son  of  Coustantine  the  Creat.  he  was 
born  at  Sirmium  (Illyricum),  a.d.  317.  Con- 
stnntine  made  him  Ca»sar  in  323.  and  in  335  ap- 
pointed him  ruler  in  the  East,  where,  after  337. 


he  reigned  as  Emperor.  Often  involved  with  the 
Persians,  he  suffered  at  their  hands  a  galling 
defeat  in  348.  His  brother  Constans  being  mur- 
dered by  Magnentius,  he  met  the  latter  in  battle 
at  Mursa,  and  punished  him  so  grievously  that 
he  subsequently  perished  by  his  own  hand.  Con- 
stantius  now  reigned  alone  over  the  whole  Em- 
pire. He  made  his  cousin,  the  apostate  Julian, 
Ca?sar  in  Caul,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand 
of  his  sister,  Helena.  When,  however,  Julian 
achieved  great  glory,  he  became  jealous,  and  de- 
manded the  relinquishment  of  many  troops. 
With  this  order  Julian  was  disposed  to  comply, 
but  his  admiring  soldiers  refused  to  leave  him. 
Constant  ius  then  proceeded  against  him,  but 
died  of  fever  before  an  engagement,  whereupon 
Julian,  previously  proclaimed,  succeeded  to  the 
title.  As  a  ruler  Constantius  was  severe  and 
oppressive. 

CONSTANTS  OF  NATURE.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  various  unchangeable  quantities  that 
tire  found  to  be  characteristic  of  natural  phe- 
nomena or  relations.  The  propagation  of  light 
through  space  takes  place  invariably  at  the  rate 
of  18(5,770  miles  per  second,  and  hence  the  velo- 
city of  light  may  be  referred  to  as  a  constant 
of  nature.  The  j>eriod  of  rotation  of  the  earth 
OO  its  axis  may  1m>  considered  as  another  con- 
stant of  nature,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it 
is  subject  to  slight  variation.  The  atomic 
weights  of  chemistry — i.e.  the  smallest  relative 
combining  weights  of  the  elements — furnish  an- 
other example  of  im|M>rtant  constants  of  nature 
— important  because  they  permit  of  expressing 
the  composition  and  reactions  of  all  substances 
in  a  simple  and  useful  form.  The  electrolytic 
equivalents — i.e.  the  weights  of  elements  deposit- 
ed in  the  electrolysis  of  their  compounds  by  a 
unit  current  in  one  second — are  likewise  con- 
stants characteristic  of  the  several  chemical  ele- 
ments. 

In  choosing  the  units  of  precise  measurement, 
which  form  the  basis  of  all  calculations  in  pure 
and  applied  science,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
the  constant  quantities  of  nature.  For  example, 
the  second,  which  is  the  unit  of  time  generally 
used  at  present,  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  time 
of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
As  thus  defined,  however.* the  unit  is  not  quite 
perfect:  the  time  of  a  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis  is  subject  to  slow  variation,  and  hence 
the  duration  of  the  second,  referred  to  that  time, 
must  likewise  be  slowly  changing.  With  a  view 
to  establishing  a  more  perfect  unit  of  time, 
scientists  have  proposed  to  adopt  as  its  basal 
constant  of  nature  the  period  of  vibration  of  an 
atom  emitting  light  of  a  given  wave-length — an 
interval  of  time  that  is  believed  to  be  absolutely 
constant. 

The  laws  of  science  arc  generally  expressed  in 
the  form  of  mathematical  conations  whose  num- 
bers and  terms  represent  the  constant  as  well 
as  the  variable  factors  of  typical  natural  pheno- 
mena. Thus,  the  variation  of  volume  under 
variable  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  bodies,  is  in  the 
case  of  perfect  gases  subject  to  laws  that  are 
usually  expressed  by  the  equation  PV  =  RT,  in 
which  P  stands  for' pressure.  V  for  volume,  and 
T  for  the  absolute  temperature.  If,  in  experi- 
menting with  different  gases,  we  should  employ 
such  quantities  of  them  as  would,  under  the 
same  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature, 
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occupy  equal  volume.-*,  we  would  find  that  while 
the  pressure  and  temperature  might  subsequently 
be  changed,  the  factor  li  would  remain  constant 
and  the  same  for  all  gases,  irrespective  of  their 
chemical  nature;  that  is  to  say,  the  product  of 
the  pressure  and  volume  (PV)",  divided  by  the 
absolute  temperature  (T),  would  yield  invaria- 
bly the  same  number.  That  number  (K),  called 
'the  gas  constant,'  is  therefore  obviously  charac- 
teristic of  the  interdependence  of  pressure,  vol- 
ume, and  temperature,  in  all  gaseous  matter; 
and  lieing  so  general,  it  has  great  importance  in 
both  pure  and  applied  science.  Thus,  the  con- 
stants of  nature  characterize  natural  phenomena 
and  enter  into  all  the  mathematical  laws  of 
science. 

Consult:  Lupton.  Kverett,  C.  G.  S.  System  of 
Units  (Ixmdon.  1891);  Landolt  and  Bornstein, 
Physikalischehemische  Tabcllen  ( Berlin.  1893); 
Clarke,  The  Constants  of  Xature  (5  parts,  Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous  Collections.  Washington. 
1873-88).  Some  of  the  constants  of  nature  may 
of  course  be  found  in  any  scientific  text-book. 
See  also  Calcilvs;  C.  G.  S.  System. 

CONSTANZA.  Hp.  pron.  kAn-stiln'tha.  A 
character  in  Middleton's  Spanish  Gipsy,  who  dis- 
guises herself  as  a  gipsy  called  Preeiosa  and  ac- 
companies her  father  into  exile. 

CONSTELLATION  ( Lat.  ennstctlatio.  from 
com-,  together  strlla,  star.  Gk.  &ar4jp,  aster, 
Skt.  star,  Ar.  start.  OHG.  sterno,  sterro,  Ger. 
Stern,  AS..  Engl,  star) .  A  group  of  stars.  From 
a  time  earlier  than  authentic  records  can  trace, 
the  stars  have  been  formed  into  artificial  groups, 
which  have  received  names  borrowed  from  fancy 
or  fable.  These  groups  are  called  constellations. 
Though  quite  devoid  of  anything  like  systematic 
arrangement,  this  traditional  grouping  is  found 
a  sufficiently  convenient  classification,  and  still 
remains  the  ba>is  of  nomenclature  for  the  stars 
among  astronomers.  Before  the  invention  of 
almanacs,  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  constel- 
lations were  looked  to  by  husbandmen,  shepherds, 
and  sea-faring  men  as  the  great  landmarks  of  the 
seasons,  and  consequently  of  the  weather  which 
each  season  was  expected  to  bring  with  it  (see 
dob  xxwiii.  31)  :  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  the 
storms  or  calm  weather  that  usually  accompa- 
nied such  seasons  were  connected,  in  the  popular 
imagination,  with  the  influence  of  the  stars 
themselves,  or  the  lieings  with  whom  superstition 
or  falile  identified  them.  Thus,  the  risings  and 
settings  of  Bootes  with  the  bright  star  Arcturus. 
which  took  'place  near  the  equinoxes,  portended 
great  tempests.  (See  Vergil's  Georyies,  i.  204.) 
The  irrcat  heat  in  July  was  ascribed  to  the  rising 
of  Canis.  the  dog.  with  its  bright  star  Sirius. 
(See  Canicila;  Heliacal  Rising.)  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  twins.  Castor  and  Pollux,  was 
hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  fair  summer  weather. 

Almost  all  nations  have,  from  early  times,  ar- 
ranged the  stars  into  constellations,  but  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  nomenclature  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  that  our  own  is  derived.  Eudoxus.  a 
contemporary  of  Plato,  about  370  years  n.c, 
gave  a  description  of  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
containing  the  names  and  characters  of  all  the 
constellations  recognized  in  his  time.  Though 
this  production  is  lost,  a  poetical  paraphrase  of 
it,  written  about  a  century  later  by  Aratus 
(q.v.),  is  still  extant.  This  poVm  describes  twelve 
zodiacal  constellations  (see  ZoniAC),  with  twenty 


in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  thirteen  in  the 
Southern.  The  next  enumeration  occurs  in  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  which  includes  the  preced 
ing,  with  three  additional,  one  northern  and  two 
southern  constellations,  making  in  all  48.  The** 
are  the  ancient  stellar  groups.  Large  accessions 
have  been  made  to  the  nomenclature  in  modern 
times,  in  consequence  of  maritime  discovery  hav- 
ing made  us  acquainted  with  constellations  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  which  never  rose  upon 
the  world  known  to  our  ancient  authors.  In  1751 
lacaillc  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  catalogue  of  the  southern 
stars,  and  forming  them  into  constellations — an 
undertaking  which  he  prosecuted  with  great 
ardor  for  nearly  four  years,  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Government.  Even  the  flattery  of  cour- 
tiers has  contributed  toward  the  stellar  nomen- 
clature. Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.. the 
evening  before  his  return  to  London,  Sir  Charles 
Scarborough,  the  Court  physician,  was  gazing 
upon  a  star  in  the  northern  heavens  which  shone 
with  greater  luminosity  than  usual,  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  loyal  star  on  such  an  occasion. 
This,  in  connection  with  a  few  others,  was  formed 
into  Cor  Caroli.  the  heart  of  Charles  II..  by  Hal 
ley,  at  the  doctor's  recommendation.  The  chief 
constellations  will  be  noticed  under  their  several 
names.  (See  Aries;  Ursa  Major,  etc.)  The 
fanciful  figures  from  which  the  constellations  are 
named  are  depicted  on  celestial  globes  and  maps 
of  the  heavens. 

In  the  older  writers  upon  astrology,  constella- 
tion signifies  the  relative  positions  of  the  planet* 
at  a  given  moment.    See  Aspect. 

CONSTELLATION.  A  famous  United  State* 
vessel,  built  in  1798,  which,  a9  the  flagship  of 
Commodore  Truxton,  captured  the  French  frigate 
Insurgcnte  in  1799,  and  in  1800  won  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  superior  French  frigate  La  Ven- 
geance. 

CONSTIPATION  (Lat.  constipatio,  from 
constifmrc,  to  crowd  together,  from  com-,  together 
f  stipare,  to  crowd,  from  stipes,  stem).  Ab- 
normal retention  in  the  intestines  of  fecal  mat- 
ter, or  its  passage  in  abnormally  hard  masses. 
Normally  the  bowels  of  an  infant  should  'move' 
or  be  emptied  from  two  to  five  times  in  24  hour*; 
the  bowels  of  an  adult  once  in  24  hours.  The 
causes  of  constipation  are  imperfect  digestion 
(due  to  deficient  secretion  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  inaction  of  the  liver,  or  insufficient  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine), 
insufficient  exercise,  the  use  of  alcohol  or  drug*, 
or  improper  food.  The  treatment  of  constipa- 
tion may  be  dietetic,  hygienic,  and  medicinal. 
The  diet  should  lie  largely  vegetable,  with  whole- 
wheat bread,  cereals,  fruit,  and  an  increase  of 
fats  and  water,  with  little  meat,  no  alcoholic 
leverages,  and  little  sugar.  A  daily  cold  sponpe- 
bath,  regular  out-of-door  exercise,  and  circular 
massage  of  the  abdomen  in  the  direction  of  the 
passage  of  the  intestinal  contents,  relieve  many 
canes.  In  other  cases  an  enema  of  soap  ami 
water  or  cathartic  medicines  may  be  necessary. 
See  Cathartic. 

Txiwer  Animals.  Constipation  in  the  lower 
animals  depends,  as  in  man.  on  imperfect  sccre^ 
tion  from,  or  motion  of.  the  intestinal  walls.  In 
the  horse  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  colic 
•  q.v.).  and  when  long  continued  leads  to'enteri- 
lis   iq.v.L    The  appropriate  remedies  are  soap 
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and  water  clysters,  given  every  two  hours;  smart 
friction  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen,  with  three  drachms  of 
aloes  and  one  of  calomel,  given  in  gruel,  and  re- 
peated in  sixteen  hours  if  no  effect  is  produced. 
Give,  besides,  walking  exercise;  restrict  the 
amount  of  dry  solid  food,  but  allow  plenty  of 
thin  gruel  or  other  lluids,  which  may  be  rendered 
more  laxative  by  admixture  with  treacle  or  a 
little  salt.  Similar  treatment  is  called  for  in 
<logs,  cats,  and  pigs.  In  cattle  and  sheep  diges- 
tion principally  takes  place  in  the  large  and 
qusdrWcted  stomach;  the  bowels,  accordingly, 
are  little  liable  to  derangement ;  and  constipa- 
tion, when  o«vurring  in  these  animals,  generally 
depend*  upon  impaction  of  dry  hard  food  between 
the  leaves  of  the  manyplies.  third  stomach,  or 
fardel-bag.  The  complaint  is  hence  called  fardel- 
bound.  It  results  from  the  eating  of  tough  and 
indigestible  food,  such  as  ripe  vetches,  rye-grass, 
or  clover;  it  prevails  in  dry  seasons,  and  on 
pastures  where  the  herbage  is  coarse  and  the 
water  scarce.  It  occurs  among  cattle  partaking 
freely  of  hedge-cuttings  or  shoots  of  trees,  hence 
it**  synonym  of  tcood-< ril.  From  continuous 
eramming  and  want  of  exercise,  it  is  frequent  in 
fctall-feeding  animals,  while  from  the  drying  up 
of  the  natural  secretions  it  accompanies  most 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases.  The  milder 
cases  constitute  the  ordinary  form  of  indigestion 
in  ruminants,  are  accompanied  by  what  the  cow- 
man terms  loss  of  cud,  and  usually  yield  to  a 
dose  of  salts  given  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  gin- 
ger. In  more  protracted  cast's  rumination  is 
suspended,  appetite  gone,  constipation  and  fever 
are  present.  There  is  a  grunt  noticeable,  espe- 
cially when  the  animal  is  moved,  and  different 
from"  that  accompanying  chest-complaints,  by  its 
occurrence  at  the  commencement  of  expiration. 
By  pressing  the  closed  list  upward  and  forward 
beneath  the  short  ribs  on  the  right  side,  the 
round,  hard,  distended  stomach  may  be  felt.  This 
state  of  matters  may  continue  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  when  the  animal,  if  unrelieved,  be- 
comes nauseated,  and  sinks.  Stupor  sometimes 
precedes  death,  while  in  some  seasons  and  locali- 
ties most  of  the  bad  cases  are  accompanied  by 
excitement  and  frenzy.  In  this,  as  in  other  re- 
spects, the  disease  closely  corresponds  with  stom- 
ach-staggers in  the  horse.  Treatment. — (Jive 
purgatives  in  large  doses,  combining  several  to- 
gether, and  exhibiting  them  with  stimulants  in 
plenty  of  fluid.  For  a  medium-sized  ox  or  cow, 
use  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each  of  common 
and  Epsom  salts,  ten  croton  beans,  and  a  drachm 
of  calomel,  with  three  ounces  of  turpentine,  and 
administer  this  in  half  a  gallon  of  water.  If  no 
effect  is  produced  in  twenty  hours,  re|>cat  the 
dose.  Withhold  all  solid  f ood ;  encourage  the 
animal  to  drink  gruel,  soft  bran  mashes,  mo- 
lasses and  water;  and  give  exercise,  enemata, 
and  occasional  hot  fomentations  to  the  belly. 

CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY.  See  Assem- 
bly, National. 

CONSTITUTION  (Lat.  constitulio,  a  settle- 
ment of  a  controversy;  then  a  decree;  from  con- 
Mtitucrr.  to  cause  to  stand,  to  establish,  from 
con-  +  statucrc,  to  erect,  to  establish).  Formerly 
used  of  any  law  promulgated  by  sovereign  au- 
thority. In  the  Roman  Empire,  the  imperial  leg- 
islation, decreed  and  put  into  effect  by  the  will 
of  the  Emperor,  was  comprehensively  described 
by  the  term  constitutiones.  These  included  rc- 
Vol.  V.  -13. 


scripts,  or  answers  to  questions  or  petitions; 
mandates,  or  instructions  to  officials,  administra- 
tive and  judicial;  decrees,  or  judgments  on 
causes  brought  In-fore  him,  directly  or  on  appeal ; 
and  edicts,  or  general  proclamations.  Sec  CtviL 
Law. 

So  in  early  English  law.  constitution  signi- 
fied any  statute,  though  it  was  not  commonly 
employed  except  with  reference  to  certain  impor- 
tant legislation  affecting  the  relations  of  the 
State  and  the  Church.  Thus,  the  Constitutions 
cf  Clarendon  were  laws  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  at  a  Parliament  held  at  Clarendon  in 
1 164,  restricting  the  power  of  the  clergy,  limiting 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Pope,  and  virtually 
making  the  King  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
in  England. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  term  is  used 
in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  fundamental 
law*  of  a  State,  society,  or  corporation,  public  or 
private.  More  sjiecifically,  the  Constitution  of  a 
State  or  society  is  the  body  of  legal  rules  by  vir- 
tue of  which  it  is  organized  and  governed,  and 
which  determines  its  legal  relations  to  other 
States  and  societies  and  to  its  own  members. 
This  Constitution  may  be  created  by  the  political 
or  other  body  whose  powers  it  defines  and  regu- 
lates, or  by  the  individuals  composing  it  and 
from  whom  its  powers  are  derived,  or  it  may  be 
the  creation  of  an  external  authority  to  which  it 
is  subject.  Examples  of  the  last  form  of  consti- 
tution are  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
private  corporation,  whose  fundamental  law  is 
prescribed  by  the  State  to  which  it  owes  its  exist- 
ence; by  municipal  corporations,  such  as  cities 
and  villages,  which  derive  their  authority  from 
their  charters  of  incorporation  and  from  the 
municipal  law  of  the  State  to  which  they  belong; 
and  by  subject  States,  territories,  or  colonics, 
whose  constitutions  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
legislation  of  the  parent  or  sovereign  State.  The 
constitutions  of  Canada,  of  Hawaii,  of  Porto 
Uico,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba,  belong  to  this  class — the  act  of  the 
American  Congress,  under  the  authority  and  the 
limitations  of  which  the  Cuban  Constitution  was 
recently  enacted,  being  in  effect  a  part  thereof. 

Examples  of  the  second  form  of  fundamental 
law  exist,  in  the  political  sphere,  in  popular  con- 
stitutions like  those  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
several  States  of  the  American  Union,  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  of  Switzerland;  and,  in 
the  domain  of  private  law,  by  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  stockholders  of  corporations  and  volun- 
tary associations  for  the  conduct  of  their  affairs 
by  their  boards  of  directors  and  other  officers. 

The  first  type  of  constitution,  in  which  the 
fundamental  law  is  the  creation  of  the  powers 
wielding  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  is 
to  be  found  in  all  of  the  monarchical  States  of 
Europe  which  have  adopted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
n  constitutional  form  of  government.  The  free 
Constitution  of  England,  so  popular  in  character 
and  so  larjjely  the  product  of  custom,  in  a  strict 
legal  sense.  Monps  in  this  category  as  clearly  as 
does  the  government  of  the  Czar,  the  autocratic 
character  of  which  has  been  modified  by  imperial 
concessions.  To  this  class  also  we  must  refer  the 
Constitution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  of 
the  Republic,  and  of  the  free  commonwealths  of 
ancient  Orecce.  It  is  to  this  form  of  constitution, 
because  it  is  alterable  bv  the  ordinary  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  State,  that  Mr.  Bryce  ap- 
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plies  the  term  'flexible,'  while  constitutions  of 
the  second  and  third  classes,  which  are  superior 
to  the  ordinary  law-making  power  and  not  capa- 
ble of  amendment  except  by  the  higher  authority 
which  created  them,  he  describes  as  'rigid'  con- 
stitutions. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  authority  of  a  self-im- 
posed constitution  differs  widely  from  that  of  a 
true  fundamental  law,  which  underlies  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  government  and  by  which  a 
political  society  has  chosen  to  limit  or  lias  been 
constrained  to  restric  t  its  governmental  agencies. 
In  a  legal  sense,  therefore,  the  real  distinction 
l)et\vecn  constitutions  docs  not  turn  upon  the 
case  or  difficulty  with  which  they  can  be  altered, 
nor  yet  upon  the  fact  that  the  established  process 
for  amending  a  constitutional  provision  differs 
from  the  ordinary  processes  of  legislation,  but  in 
the  fact  that  a  constitution  of  the  one  type  is  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land,  and  that  a 
constitution  of  the  other  type  is  superior  to  the 
ordinary  law;  that  in  the  one  case  legislation  is 
irresponsible  and  uncontrollable,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  controlled  by  the  fundamental  law.  In 
a  State  having  a  constitution  of  the  one  sort  we 
shall  expect  to  find  a  court  or  other  independent 
representative  of  the  sovereign  jiower  from  which 
the  Constitution  was  derived,  which  shall  protect 
it  from  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary law-making  jtower:  in  a  State  of  the  other 
sort,  we  shall  look  to  see  the  governing  authority 
of  the  State  unfettered  by  any  external  authority 
— itself  the  supreme  representative  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State. 

Ordinary  Constitutions. — The  Constitution  of 
Great  Britain  affords  the  best  modern  example  of 
the  nature  and  operation  of  an  ordinary  consti- 
tution; that  of  the  I'nited  States,  the  best  ex- 
nmple  of  an  extraordinary,  or  supreme,  constitu- 
tion. The  British  Constitution  is  an  indefinite 
body  of  legal  rule-*  and  principles,  partly  custom- 
ary, partly  the  result  of  judicial  decisions,  and 
partly  made  up  of  acts  of  Parliament.  These  nre 
nowhere  collected  in  one  place,  hut  must  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  whole  body  of  the  common  and 
statute  law  of  the  realm  and  from  observation  of 
the  workings  of  the  Government.  Any  act  of 
Parliament  and  any  judicial  decision  may  modify 
it.  and  not  infrequently  statutes  have  been 
passed  which  have  contained  both  constitutional 
and  ordinary  legislation  mingled  together  in  one 
and  the  same  paragraph.  Not  only  is  there  no 
authoritative  statement  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion to  be  found,  but,  from  its  very  nature,  no 
p.ueh  statement  could  l>e  made.  So  much  of  it 
depends  upon  custom  and  so  much  is  left  to  time 
and  circumstance,  that  the  most  precise  defini- 
tion of  its  terms  would  be  the  most  misleading. 
No  law,  statutory  or  judicial,  has  created  the 
Cabinet,  to  which,  as  the  executive  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  government  of  the 
Empire  is  nt  present  committed;  but  whether  it 
is  really  the  Cabinet,  or  a  committee  of  the  Cabi- 
net, or  the  Prime  Minister,  that  governs  Eng- 
land, is  sn  much  a  question  of  personality  and  of 
circumstances  that  it  defies  answer.  So  no  one 
can  say  whether  the  Crown  still  retains  the  an- 
cient prerogative  of  vetoing  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  power  is 
extinct.  The  only  safe  statement  that  could  be 
made,  however,  would  be  that  the  right  has  not 
been  exercised  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and 
that  only  a  grave  emergency  would  justify  the 


sovereign  in  employing  it;  and  if  this  should 
OCCUr,  there  is  no  lawful  process  by  which  the 
act,  however  repugnant  to  current  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment in  England,  could  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional or  deprived  of  its  legal  effect.  Under 
such  a  system  the  Constitution  would  sanction 
any  governmental  net  which  could  be  performed 
without  precipitating  a  revolution. 

The  latest  English  writers  distinguish  between 
the  law  and  the  custom  of  the  Constitution,  the 
former  having  reference  to  certain  statutory  pro- 
visions— such  as  the  act  settling  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  the  bill  of  rights,  etc. — which, 
being  laws  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  and 
tending  to  limit  the  authority  of  a  single  branch 
of  the  Government  und  not  the  supremacy  of  Par- 
liament, are  capable  of  enforcement  by  the 
courts;  and  the  latter,  to  the  great  body  of  cus- 
tomary rules  and  observances  which  in  practice 
control  the  working  of  the  Government  and  the 
distribution  of  its  powers,  but  are  enforced  only 
by  public  opinion  and  by  respect  for  the  settled 
order  of  the  Constitution.  The  latter  are  not 
true  laws,  as  they  lack  the  sanction  of  any  but 
legal  authority  to  declare  and  enforce  them.  In 
the  field  of  ordinary  jurisprudence  no  such  dis- 
tinction ns  this  can  be  drawn  between  custom  and 
law.  There  custom  is  law,  and  will  be  enforced 
ns  such.  But  the  case  is  manifestly  different  in 
the  sphere  of  constitutional  law,  for  there  a  cus- 
tom tending  to  restrict  the  action  of  the  sover- 
eign power  can  find  no  jurisdiction  to  enforce  it. 

A  constitution  of  the  ordinary  legal  type  may 
belong  to  either  of  the  two  old  categories  of 
'written'  and  'unwritten'  constitutions — an  un- 
written constitution  being  one  which  is  wholly  or 
largely  based  on  custom  or  judicial  decisions,  and 
a  written  constitution  being  the  result  of  a  spe- 
cific act  of  legislation  and  having  the  definite 
form  and  the  certainty  of  a  body  of  statute  law. 
Put  the  distinction,  though  sound  enough,  is  of 
no  practical  importance,  as  no  considerations  of 
political  philosophy  or  of  legal  validity  are  in- 
volved in  it.  In  fact,  every  political  constitution 
is  a  composite  of  common  and  statute  law.  of 
custom  ami  of  legislation,  and  the  validity  of  its 
several  provisions  is  not  in  the  least  dependent 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  principles  which 
they  embody  have  acquired  the  form  and  content 
of  kgnl  authority.  The  British  Constitution,  for 
example,  is  much  more  than  a  body  of  customary 
law.  At  least  five  important  sources  of  the  rules 
and  principles  which  it.  embodies  may  Ite  distin- 
guished. These  are:  (1)  Two  principal  treaties, 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  in  1707  and  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  in  1800.  (2)  Certain 
great  'compacts.'  viz.  Magna  Charta.  in  1215.  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  in  1080,  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  in  1701.  (3)  A  large  numl>cr  of 
public  acts  of  Parliament,  ranging  from  matters 
of  the  greatest  to  those  of  the  least  political  im- 
portance. M)  The  body  of  precedents  and  cus- 
toms known  as  the  common  law.  (5)  The  usages 
nnd  prnctices  known  specifically  as  the  customs 
of  the  Constitution,  which  are  in  reality  the  mass 
of  practical  expedients  nnd  understandings  by 
which  government  is  mainly  carried  on.  To  these 
last  we  have  denied  the  character  of  law.  partly 
because  of  their  indefiniteness  and  fluctuation,  but 
more  particularly  because  of  their  lack  of  a  legal 
sanction.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  legal  rules 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  of  the  sort 
contemplated  by  the  use  of  the  word  unwritten: 
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but  nevertheless,  if  formal  treaties  and  acts  of 
Parliament  are  written  law,  then  is  the  British 
Constitution,  in  part  at  least,  a  written  constitu- 
tion. Some  constitutions  of  the  ordinary  type, 
however,  are  of  the  strictly  'written'  sort,  being 
the  result  of  a  single  legislative  act  or  a  grant  of 
power  from  the  sovereign  head  of  the  State. 
Most  of  the  constitution!  which  have  l>een  pro- 
mulgated in  the  several  States  of  Continental 
Europe,  as  well  as  that  of  Japan,  arc  of  this 
character.  They  have  the  common  characteristic 
of  the  lack  of  any  superior  sanction.  A  law  en- 
acted by  the  ordinary  legislative  authority  and 
promulgated  by  the  supreme  executive  power  of 
the  State  is  a*  law,  whether  sanctioned  by  the 
Const itntion  or  not.  In  other  words,  a  law  may 
be  unconstitutional  and  yet  valid. 

Extraordinary  Constitution*. — As  the  polity  of 
the  British  Kmpire  furnishes  the  best  example  of 
the  ordinary,  'flexible,'  and  unwritten  constitu- 
tion, so  does  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United 
States  exhibit  the  best  and  most  characterist it- 
constitution  of  the  opposite  type — of  the  ex- 
traordinary,   or    supreme,    and    'rigid*  form. 
Though  the  constitutions  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  several  States  have  very  great 
and  even  fundamental  differences,  they  are  all 
alike  in  this  respect,  that  the  organic  law  has  a 
junction  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  land;  that  the  Constitution  is  in  fact  'tho 
supreme  law'  to  which  the  ordinary  law  must 
conform;    that   the  sovereignty   is  not  wholly 
committed  to  the  ordinnry  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  power  of  these  is  limited,  and  that 
this  limitation  on  legislat  ive  and  executive  action 
i*  not  a  mere  form  of  words,  but  is  rendered 
effective  by  the  power  vested  in  the  courts  of 
annulling  acts  of  the  State  in  contravention  of 
the  supreme  law.    The  Federal  Government  and 
the  governments  of  the  States  are,  therefore,  not 
.sovereign,  but  legally  limited  corporations,  strict- 
ly analogous  to  private  and  minor  municipal 
corporations,  which  derive  a  limited  authority 
from  the  State  which  created  them.    There  is 
nothing  singular  in  the  power  exercised  by  the 
courts  in  declaring  a  corporate  act  invalid  be- 
cause of  its  transcending  the  legal  authority  of 
the  body  performing  it,  even  in  the  political 
sphere.    It  is  plain  that  the  political  action  of  a 
colony,  even  of  the  'self -governing'  type,  ami  of 
dependent  States,  as  well  as  of  cities  and  towns, 
i*  subject  to  control  by  the  dominant  political 
authority.   The  British  Parliament  and  the  Eng- 
lish courts  exercised   this   authority  over  the 
American  colonies  as  they  now  exercise  it  over 
Canada   and    Australia.  '  The    novelty   of  the 
American  system  consists  in  the  application  of 
this  familiar  principle  to  independent  and  sover- 
eign States.    The  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  even  of  the  ordinary  Fed- 
eral tribunals,  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  acts 
Of  the  National  Congress  was  long  disputed,  but 
it  was  asvrtcd  bv  the  Supreme  Court  as  early  as 
1797.  and  actually  exercised  in  the  celebrated 
ca*e  of  Marbury  rs.  Madison  in  1803.    This  con- 
clusion was  so  plainly  sound,  ami  so  obviously 
necessary  to  the  working  of  the  American  consti- 
tutionaf  scheme,  that  it  has  been  generally  acqui- 
esced in.   Several  of  the  State  courts  had  in  the 
meantime  reached  a  similar  decision  as  to  their 
authority  to  nullify  acts  of  their  own  legisla- 
ture* when  in  conflict  with  the  local  Constitution 
or  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prin- 


ciple may  now  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  constitutional  system  of  the  United  States. 
See  Supreme  Court  ok  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  important  difference  between  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  the  several  States.  The  National  Government 
being  a  federal  union  of  Independent  common- 
wealths— some  of  them  existing  before  its  forma- 
tion and  others  having  <-ome  into  the  Union  as 
independent  States — the  National  Constitution  is 
simply  a  grant  of  powers  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  while  the  State  constitutions  are  merely 
limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  ordinary 
agencies  of  government  of  the  States.  From  this 
it  follows  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
powers  excepting  such  as  are  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  while 
the  State  governments,  on  the  contrary,  have 
vested  in  them  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  com- 
monwealth, excepting  as  this  is  limited  by  the 
local  Constitution  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  function  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States  in  interpreting  their 
respective  constitutions  is  very  different  there- 
fore. An  act  of  Congress  is  invalid  if  it  tran- 
scends the  |>owers  conferred  upon  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  by  the  fundamental 
law;  whereas,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  can  be 
impeached  for  unconstitutionality  only  if  it  is 
in  contravention  of  one  of  the  limits  placed  by 
the  Constitution  on  legislative  power. 

In  general,  constitutions  may  l>e  amended,  al- 
tered, or  abrogated  by  the  same  power  which  cre- 
ated them,  or  by  a  process  provided  in  the  funda- 
mental law  for  that  purpose.  A  constitution 
which  is  the  free  gift  of  the  sovereign  authority 
may  be  recalled  or  nullified  by  the  authority  that 
conferred  it.  A  rigid  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can type,  which  is  the  creation  of  the  people,  and 
which  cannot  be  directly  changed  without  their 
concurrence,  has  in  practice  been  found  to  1m>  of 
the  most  inflexible  kind.  For  a  period  of  more 
than  sixty  years  after  the  adoption  in  1803  of 
the  Twelfth  Amendment  (relative  to  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President)  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  did  not  suffer  a  single 
amendment,  and  the  three  amendments  adopted 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  and  as  the  result 
thereof,  have  been  the  only  changes  which  it  has 
since  sustained.  Like  the  English  Constitution, 
however,  it  has  changed  greatly,  though  imper- 
eeptibly,  by  the  insidious  processes  of  custom 
and  of  judicial  interpretation.  The  history  and 
language  of  the  instrument,  and  the  nature  of 
the  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  will  be  set 
forth  in  the  article  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  See  also  Government;  State; 
Sovereignty;  Great  Britain;  and  the  titles  of 
other  States  concerning  whose  constitutions  in- 
formation is  sought. 

Consult:  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth 
(2d  ed.,  Lond  >n  and  New  York),  and  Studies  in 
llistort/  and  Jurisprudence  (London  and  New 
York.  1901)  ;  Burgess,  Political  Science  and  Com- 
parative Constitutiowtl  Lair  (Boston,  l!>00)  j 
Anson.  Laic  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution, 
part  i.  (7th  ed.,  Oxford.  1893),  part  ii.  (2d  ed.. 
1800)  ;  Dicey,  Lectures  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  the  Late  of  the  Lnnlish  Constitution 
I  4th  ed..  London,  18!>3)  ;  Bagehot.  The  English 
Constitution  (new  eel.,  London,  1890):  Vnn 
Hoist,  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the 
Inited   States    (Leipzig:    Am.   ed.,  Chicago); 
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Cooley,  Treatise  on  the  Constitutional  Limita- 
tions ichich  rest  upon  the  Legislative  I'otcer  of  the 
States  (Boston,  any  edition).  Consult  also  the 
historical  works  referred  to  under  the  various 
titles  United  States:  Great  Britain,  etc. 

CONSTITUTION,  The.  A  forty  four-gun 
frigate,  the  most  famous  vessel  in  the  history  of 

the  United  States  Navy,  sometimes  called  *OM 
Ironsides,'  from  the  hardness  of  her  planking  and 
timhers.  She  was  launched  on  Oetoher  21,  17!>7, 
hut  was  not  completed  and  equipped  until  the 
following  year,  when  she  put  to  sea  under  Cap- 
tain Nicholson  for  service  against  the  French. 
During  the  war  with  Tripoli,  1801-05  (see  Bar- 
it.viiY  Powers,  Wars  with  ) ,'  she  was  Prehle's 
flagship,  and  in  1805  took  part  in  three  of  the 
five  bombardments  of  the  port  of  Tripoli.  In 
July,  1812,  in  command  of  Isaac  Hull  (q.v.),she 
escaped  from  a  British  squadron  off  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  after  a  spirited  chase  of  three  days, 
and  on  August  10,  off  Cape  Race,  fought  her 
famous  hattle  with  the  (iuerrivre.  Captain 
Dacrcs,  a  somewhat  weaker  English  frigate, 
which  she  left  a  total  wreck  after  an  engagement 
of  thirty  minutes,  the  English  losing  79  of  their 
crew,  the  Americans  14.  On  Dcccmhcr  29,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Bainhridgc,  she  cap- 
tured off  Bah  in,  Brazil,  the  Java  (38  guns,  Cap- 
tain Lamliert),  after  a  two  hours'  engagement, 
in  which  the  British  lost  300  in  killed  and 
wounded,  the  Americans  34.  On  February  14, 
1814,  under  Captain  Stewart,  she  captured  the 
I'ieton,  10  guns,  and  a  convoy,  in  the  West 
Indies:  and  on  February  20,  1815.  she  took  the 
Cuane,  34  puns,  and  the  Levant,  18  guns,  after  a 
fierce  engagement — remarkable  for  the  seaman- 
ship of  the  Americans  and  the  gallantry  of  the 
English — l>ctween  the  Madeira  Islands  and 
Gibraltar.  The  English  lost  19  killed  and  42 
wounded  out  of  320:  the  Americans,  fi  killed  and 
9  wounded  out  of  451.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Constitution  was  closely  pursued  by  a  strong 
British  squadron,  which  recaptured  the  Levant. 
Reported  unsea worthy  between  1H28  and  1830, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  dismantled,  but  was  re- 
tained in  deference  to  the  popular  sentiment 
aroused  by  Holmes's  jKiem  "Old  Ironsides,"  and 
in  1833  was  rebuilt.  She  went  out  of  commission 
in  lSo.^  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  was  subsequently 
used  occasionally  as  a  training  ship,  was  again 
partially  rebuilt  in  1877,  crossed  the  Atlantic 
for  the  last  time  in  187S,  and  was  stored  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  in  1897.  Consult:  Hollis, 
The  Frinatt' Constitution  (Boston,  1900);  and 
Roosevelt.  The  Xaval  Bur  of  J812  (New  York, 
1882). 

CONSTITUTION,  Ciieotcal.  See  Chem- 
istry; Carbon  Compounds;  Stereochemistry. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  In  general, 
that  branch  of  public  law  which  deals  with  the 
nature  ami  organization  of  government,  the  dis- 
tribution and  mode  of  exercising  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  State,  and  the  relations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  those  who  are  subject  to  its  authority. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the 
external  relations  of  a  State  with  other  States, 
these  Winir  governed  by  international  law,  though 
the  agencies  for  maintaining  those  relations,  and 
the  determination  of  their  character  and  form, 
may  he  included  within  the  constitutional  law 
Of  the  State.  Thus,  the  choice  of  ambassadors,  as 
well  as  their  rank  and  functions.  l>cing  the  direct 


concern  of  the  State  thev  are  chosen  to  represent, 
is  governed  by  its  constitutional  law,  and  so,  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  power  exercised  by  the 
Senate  in  approving,  amending,  or  rejecting  trea- 
ties with  foreign  powers. 

Again,  where  the  States  arc  not  related  to  one 
another  as  independent  political  communities,  but 
sustain  a  relation  of  superior  and  dependent 
States,  as  of  a  colony  to  the  parent  State,  or  a 
subject  to  a  dominant  State,  or  of  a  member  of  t 
federation  of  States  to  the  central  authority,  such 
relations  are  matters  not  of  international,  but  of 
constitutional  law.  Thus,  the  Acts  of  Union  of 
England  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  acts  of 
the  British  Parliament  incorporating  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  various  acts  of  Congress  providing  for 
the  government  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the 
several  Territories  of  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  American  Constitution  determining 
the  relations  between  the  General  Government 
and  the  individual  States — all  these  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  States 
affected  by  them  as  are  their  Bills  of  Rights,  or 
the  laws  and  customs  determining  the  powers  of 
their  respective  legislatures. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  political  communities 
may  be  for  some  purjKises  constitutionally  related 
and  may  yet  in  some  respects  remain  foreign  to 
one  another.  Thus,  while  the  relations  of  the 
several  States  of  the  American  Commonwealth  to 
the  central  authority,  and,  through  that  author- 
ity to  one  another,  are  governed  by  their  constitu- 
tional law,  they  are  yet  for  many  purposes  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
independent,  their  relations  are  matters  of  inter- 
national and  not  of  constitutional  law. 

Specifically,  the  constitutional  law  of  a  State 
consists  of  its  Constitution,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
is  legally  effective,  together  with  the  construc- 
tions and  interpretations  which  it  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  courts  or  other  competent 
authority. 

British  Constitutional  Law.  Under  a  flexi- 
ble constitution  like  that  of  England,  which  is 
mainly  the  result  of  the  accumulated  experience 
of  ages,  the  principal  function  of  constitutional 
law  is  to  discriminate  l»etween  those  portions  of 
the  Constitution  which  are  law,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  i.e.  which  have  a  legal  sanction 
and  will  be  declared  by  the  courts,  and  those  that 
rest  only  upon  tlte  customs  of  the  community  and 
upon  considerations  of  practical  expediency. 
These  last,  which  are  known  as  the  'custom  of  the 
Constitution,'  may  have  a  moral  sanction  which 
makes  them  for  the  time  l»cing  as  effective  politi- 
cally as  the  law  of  ihe  Constitution.  But,  being 
legally  ineffective,  i.e.  unenforceable  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  State,  they  do  not,  strictly  speak 
ing,  belong  in  the  category  of  constitutional 
law.  As  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution is  made  up  of  such  customs  and  prac- 
tical expedients,  the  range  of  law  comprised 
within  it  is  comparatively  narrow.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  though  custom,  in  and 
by  itself  considered,  is  not  a  part  of  constitu- 
tional law,  it  may  become  n  source  of  such  law 
by  being  adopted  by  the  courts  and  declared  in 
judicial  decisions.  Slore  than  one  of  the  so-called 
liberties  of  the  subject  in  England  have  thus 
arisen  and  now  form  part  of  the  common  law  of 
the  land.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  Great 
Britain  constitutional  law  does  not  exist  as  a 
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separate  and  distinct  body  of  rules  and  prece- 
dents, its  provisions  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  the  realm,  from  which 
they  are  to  be  collected. 

American  Constitutional  Law.  In  a  State 
which  has  a  constitution  of  the  'fixed'  or  statu- 
tory type,  like  the  1'nited  States,  much  less  is 
left  to"  convention  and  understanding,  and  much 
less  depends  upon  custom  and  expediency.  The 
urea  of  law  under  such  a  constitution  is,  there- 
fore, much  wider,  while  the  task  of  the  constitu- 
tional lawver  is  much  simpler.  The  constitu- 
tional law  of  such  a  State  consists  of  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  with  the  amendments 
thereto,  and  the  judicial  decisions  in  which  its 
provisions  have  come  up  for  construction  and 
application.  No  acts  of  the  legislature  declaring 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  no  treaty  with  a  foreign 
government,  no  abdication  of  power  by  any  arm 
of  the  State,  enters  inlo  it  In  the  American 
system  the  only  authoritative  exposition  of  a  con- 
stitution is  that  afforded  by  the  courts.  This 
extraordinary  jurisdiction  is  not  confined  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  is  exercised  as  well  by  the 
inferior  Federal  courts  and  by  the  regular  tribu- 
nals of  the  several  States.  As  constitutional  law, 
the  judgments  of  these  courts  vary  according  to 
the  Constitution  whose  provisions  are  under  ex- 
amination. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  the  final  authority  on  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  the  supreme  appellate  courts  of  the 
several  States  on  the  constitutions  of  their  re- 
spective States. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  judicial  power 
in  the  United  States  extends  to  acts  of  Congress 
and  of  the  legislatures,  the  Constitution  being  the 
supreme  law  to  which  all  legislation  must  con- 
form ;  whereas,  the  British  Constitution,  not 
being  a  supreme  law,  but  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
law  of  the  land,  the  powers  of  Parliament  are 
not  and  cannot  be  limited  by  it.  Accordingly 
judicial  decisions  upon  the  legislative  power  and 
its  limitations,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  con- 
stitutional law  in  the  United  States,  are  wholly 
unknown  in  England. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  leading  principle  of  Ameri- 
can constitutional  law — that  all  acts  of  govern- 
ment, whether  legislative,  judicial,  or  adminis- 
trative, made  or  done  in  contravention  of  the 
Constitution,  are  void.  This  principle  is  equally 
npplieable  to  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
States  and  to  that  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
Federal  Government  being  one  of  strictly  limited 
powers,  a  still  more  stringent  principle  is  applied 
to  test  the  validity  of  its  acts— namely,  that  they 
are  void  if  not  specially  sanctioned  by  the 
fundamental  law.  But  it  does  not  lie  within  the 
competence  of  the  courts  to  control  the  action  of 
the  State  on  any  other  principles  than  such  as 
are  laid  down  in  the  fundamental  law.  They  can- 
not declare  void  an  act  within  the  general  com- 
tence  of  the  legislative  powers,  merely  because 
is  contrary  to  natural  justice,  nor  because  it 
violates  fundamental  principles  of  republican 
government,  nor  because  of  a  supposed  conflict 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It 
should  be  added  that  an  act  adjudged  to  be  un- 
constitutional is  held  to  have  been  void  and  with- 
out legal  validity  from  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

In  the  article  Constitution  (q.v.),  reference 
is  made  to  certain  changes  which  the  Constitution 
Of  the  United  States  has  undergone  as  the  result 


of  judicial  interpretation  and  the  slow  growth  of 
custom.  The  former  of  these  is  clearly  a  part 
of  constitutional  law,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  far  a  particular  custom,  if  threatened  with 
violation,  would  be  supported  by  the  courts.  It 
f<eems  probable,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  not  hesitate  to  recognize  a  well-established 
practice  of  the  Government  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  the  land.  If,  for  example,  a 
Presidential  elector  should  at  the  present  time 
assert  his  right  to  disregard  the  instructions 
under  which  he  was  chosen  and  cast  his  vote  for 
the  candidate  of  the  opposing  party,  there  is  at 
least  a  question  whether  he  could  not  be  re- 
strained by  the  courts  from  carrying  his  intention 
into  effect.  See  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  Law;  Public  Law.  Besides  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  the  title  Constitu- 
tion, consult:  Bout  my,  The  English  ConstitU' 
lion  (London  and  New  York,  1891)  ;  and  Story, 
Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Utates  (5th  ed.,  Boston,  1801). 

CONSTITUTIONAL  UNION  PARTY.  A 

party,  formed  chiefly  out  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Know-Nothing  and  Whig  parties,  which  met  in 
convention  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1800,  and  nomi- 
nated John  Bell  (q.v.)  and  Edward  Everett 
(q.v.),  for  President  and  Vice  President,  respect- 
ively, on  a  platform  which  declared  simply  for 
"the  Constitution  of  the  country,  the  union  of 
the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  The 
party  carried  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
and  cast  a  popular  vote  of  about  000,000,  and  an 
electoral  vote  of  30,  in  the  ensuing  election.  After 
this  campaign  the  party  virtually  went  out  of 
existence.  It  was  also  known  as  the  'Bell-Everett 
party.' 

CONSTITUTION  OF  MATTER.  See  Mat- 
ter, Properties  of. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  Federal  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  one  of  the  class  of 
'written'  and  'rigid'  constitutions,  and  the  most 
important  example  of  a  constitution  of  the 
'supreme*  or  'extraordinary'  tyj>e.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  only  the  result  of  a  definite  purpose 
and  of  a  deliberate  act  of  legislation,  embodied 
in  written  form ;  it  is  not  only  incapable  of  modi- 
fication by  ordinary  legislative  processes;  but  it 
is  the  true  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which 
all  other  law  must  conform,  and  conformity  to  it 
is  the  test  of  the  validity  of  the  ordinary  law. 
The  commanding  quality  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion is  the  fact  that  it  is  not,  like  most  political 
constitutions,  including  those  of  the  several 
States  of  the  American  Union,  a  mere  restriction 
upon  the  authority  of  the  governing  powers  of 
the  State,  but  that  it  creates  a  new  frame  of 
government,  which  it  endows  with  certain  limited 
powers,  and  from  which  it  deliberately  with- 
holds all  powers  not  so  granted.  The  government 
so  constituted  by  it  is,  therefore,  a  government 
of  granted,  and  not  of  antecedent  authority,  and 
the  Constitution  is  not  only  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  but  comprehends  within  it*elf  the  whole 
of  that  law. 

There  is  some  confusion,  therefore,  in  the  use 
of  such  phrases  as  the  'territorial  extent.'  'the 
Constitution  follows  the  flag.'  and  whether  the 
Constitution  'applies'  to  certain  newly  acquired 
Territories.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Constitution 
has  no  territorial  extension;  it  neither  expands 
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nor  contracts  with  the  limits  of  American  juris- 
diction; but,  whatever  those  limits  may  be,  it 
steadily  and  invariably  binds  the  governmental 
agencies  of  the  nation  and  limits  their  authority. 
In  so  far  as  it  confers  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment on  the  President  and  Congress,  those  powers 
may  be  exercised  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  well 
as  within  the  limits  of  the  original  States;  where- 
as, the  restrictions  upon  that  power  are  equally 
valid,  wherever  it  may  be  exercised. 

This  view  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  a 
carefully  guarded  grant  of  powers  to  the  Central 
Government,  explains  even  those  guarantees  of 
personal  liberty  and  security  which  it  contains 
and  which  are  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  the  Constitution  (Amendments  I.X.). 
These  are  not,  as  they  are  commonly  understood, 
an  unlimited  charter  of  liberties  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  but  only  restrictions  upon 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  the  President 
and  Congress.  They  are  not  aimed  at  the  States 
or  at  local  authority.  It  is  announced  as  "a 
settled  rule  of  construction  of  the  national  Con- 
stitution, that  the  limitations  it  imposes  upon 
the  powers  of  government  are  in  all  cases  to  be 
understood  as  limitations  upon  the  government 
of  the  Union  only,  except  where  the  States  are 
expressly  mentioned"  (Cooley,  Conttitutional 
Limitations,  p.  19).  Accordingly,  even  such  a 
right  as  that  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases, 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  the  American  citizen,  is  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  protected  only  against  viola- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  Federal  judiciary.  Ex- 
cepting ns  they  nre  restrained  by  their  own  con- 
stitutions, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  several 
States  from  abolishing  the  jury  system  entirely. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not,  ns  it  is  conceived  by  foreigners,  a 
complete  scheme  of  government  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  only  a  part,  and  that  the 
smaller  part,  of  such  a  scheme.  To  fill  out  the 
outline,  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several 
States  must  lie  taken  into  account.  These  pro- 
vide by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery  of 
government,  the  securities  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  and  the  political  rights  of  the  citizen. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Cnited  States,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  reprinted  in  this  article,  rep- 
resents a  long  process  of  experiment  and  dis- 
t'li-ision,  in  the  course  of  which  the  jealousies  and 
conflicting  interests  of  the  different  States  and 
sections  of  which  the  Union  was  made  up.  were 
gradually  compromised  and  subordinated  to  the 
common  welfare  of  all.  The  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, by  which  the  ill-jointed  union  of  the 
thirteen  original  States  was  hold  together  from 
1779  to  1789.  can  scarcely  l>e  described  as  a  con- 
stitution in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term,  as  they 
created  only  the  form  and  not  the  substance  of 
government*,  and  vested  no  real  authority  in  the 
common  representatives  of  the  several  common- 
wealths. They  were  more  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  by  which  the  States  bound  themselves 
to  common  action,  and  the  Congress  constituted 
by  them  an  international  conference  for  promot- 
ing the  common  welfare.  The  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  this  arrangement  speedily  l>ecame  too 
pressing  to  he  ignored,  and  in  February.  1787. 
Congress  took  such  action  as  its  limited  powers 
permitted,  and  passed  a  resolution,  suggesting 
that  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several 


States  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second 
Monday  of  May  following,  "for  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the 
several  State  legislatures  such  alterations  and 
provisions  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  by 
Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render 
the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  government,  ami  the  preservation  of  the 
Union." 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  of  Congress,  dele- 
gates from  twelve  of  the  thirteen  States  ( Khode 
Island  alone  being  unrepresented)  assembled  at 
Philadelphia,  the  convention  opening  its  sessions 
in  Independence  Hall  on  May  14,  1787.  under  the 
Presidency  of  George  Washington.  For  four 
months  the  delegates  carried  on  the  great  work 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  them,  and  at 
the  close  of  their  deliberations,  on  September 
17,  1787,  they  had  completed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
amendments,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it 
to-day.  Their  work  was  promptly  approved  by 
Congress,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1788  had 
been  adopted  by  eleven  of  the  States  and  went 
into  operation  between  them.  The  two  remaining 
States,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  ratified 
it  and  entered  into  the  American  Union  in  1789 
and  1790,  respectively. 

These  results  were  not  achieved  without  diffi- 
culty— in  the  face  of  profound  differences  of 
opinion.  In  most  of  the  States  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  was  secured  by  narrow  majori- 
ties, and  after  prolonged  and  earnest  discussion, 
and  in  none  of  the  States  was  it  approved  with 
anything  approaching  unanimity.  This  opposi- 
tion and  these  differences  of  opinion  were  pri- 
marily due  to  what  have  been  called  "the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution.'  These  were 
three  in  number.  The  first  dealt  with  the  funda 
mental  conflict  between  those  who  desired  a 
strong  central  authority  and  those  who  feared 
the  extension  of  executive  power.  This  was  com- 
promised by  investing  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public with  great  powers,  but  for  a  limited  term 
only,  and  by  a  complicated  system  of  'checks  and 
balances,'  whereby  the  exercise  of  his  power  was 
at  divers  points  and  in  various  ways  subjected 
to  the  control  of  Congress  or  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  compromise  was  of  the  conflict  of 
the  great  and  small  States,  the  former  claiming 
the  weight  in  the  National  Government  to  which 
their  size,  wealth,  and  population  entitled  them, 
and  the  latter  insisting  upon  the  recognition  of 
their  equality  as  independent,  self  governing  com- 
monwealths. This  was  effected  by  the  institution 
of  two  chambers  of  legislation,  a  Senate,  in  which 
the  States  were  to  have  equal  representation,  and 
a  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  the  repre- 
sentation should  be  in  proportion  to  population. 
This  compromise  involved  also  the  delicate  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  power  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  third  compromise  was  of  the  controversy 
between  the  upholders  of  slavery  and  1ho>e  who 
believed  that  slavery  should  be  restricted  or  abol 
ished.  This  was  adjusted  by  the  proviso  forbid- 
ding Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation  or 
migration  of  slaves  l>cfore  the  year  1808  (Art.  I., 
See.  9),  and  the  requirement  that  fugitive  slaves 
should  be  delivered  up  by  the  States  in  which  thev 
had  taken  refuge  (Art.  IV..  Sec.  2).  As  no  power 
was  conferred  upon  Congress  or  the  President  to 
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interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  in  which  it 
existed,  the  institution  was  left  within  the  com- 
plete control  of  those  States. 

In  some  of  the  States,  great  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  Bill 
of  Rights  in  the  Constitution,  and  for  a  time  the 
fear  was  felt  that  certain  of  the  States  might 
refuse  to  ratify  unless  the  Constitution  were 
amended.  Accordingly,  the  first  Congress  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  proposed  a 
series  of  amendments,  which  were  promptly  rati- 
fied by  the  States  as  Articles  I.-X.  of  the  Amend- 
ments as  they  now  stand  (See  Rights,  Bill  ok). 
Articles  XI.  and  XII.  speedily  followed,  in  171)3 
and  1803,  respectively.  From  that  date  to  the 
Civil  War.  no  amendments  to  the  original  instru- 
ment were  adopted.  The  three  remaining  amend- 
ments, Articles  XIII.,  XIV.,  and  XV.,  were 
adopted  in  1805,  18(58,  and  1870,  respectively,  as 
a  part  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment after  the  Civil  War,  in  order  to  secure  to 
the  lately  emancipated  slaves  the  legal  and  politi- 
cal benefits  of  full  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  several  States.  The  character 
and  effect  of  these  amendments  are  considered  in 
the  article  on  Rights,  Civil.  See,  also.  Civil 
War;  Reconstruction ;  Slavkry. 

It  remains  to  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  Constitution  of  a  State,  reference 
is  made  to  the  whole  body  of  its  fundamental 
law,  whether  embodied  in  written  form  or  not. 
The  Constitution,  of  every  active  political  com- 
munity is  the  product  of  many  agencies  and  in- 
fluences, not  merely  of  deliberate  legislative 
action.  That  of  the  United  States  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  The  Constitution,  as  adopted 
in  the  early  formative  period  .of  the  Republic, 
and  formally  amended  from  time  to  time  in  the 
manner  therein  prescribed,  has  been  more  exten- 
sively amended  by  the  insensible  processes  of  use 
and  custom,  and  by  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
judicial  construction.  As  to  the  last,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Constitution,  in  setting  up  a  su- 
preme judicial  tribunal,  with  the  function  of 
passing  upon  the  validity  of  national  and  State 
legislative  action  and  of  executive  action,  has 
indirectly  provided  for  a  process  of  amendment 
much  more  efficacious  than  that  directly  provided. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  it  exists 
to-day.  therefore,  must  lie  looked  for  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  and  in  the  political  practice 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  text  of  the  original 
articles  and  their  formal  amendments.  The  leading 
authorities  on  the  Constitution  are:  The  Federal- 
ist :  Elliott'*  Dchates  in  Convention  on  the  Adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  Curtis,  History, 
Origin,  Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Vnited  States;  Story,  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  Vnited  States  (any 
edition)  :  Cooley,  Treatise  on  the  Constitutional 
Limitations  Whieh  Rest  Vpon  the  Legislative 
Potcers  of  the  States:  Von  Hoist,  Constitutional 
Late  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  (transla- 
tion, Chicago.  1887)  :  De  Toequeville,  Democracy 
in  Ameriea  (translation,  London.  1889)  ;  Bryee. 
The  American  Commonwealth  (3d  ed.),  and 
the  Cases  on  Constitutional  Laxr  of  the  Vnited 
States,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  B.  Thayer 
(Cambridge.  Mass.,  18H4-J)"»).  See  also.  Constt- 
ti'tiox;  Constitutional  Law,  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  ns  follows: 


CONSTITUTION  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  I.,  Sec.  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  l>e  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  in- 
cluding those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years, 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one 
for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall 
have  at  least  one  Representative;  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  Xcw 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  3:  Massa- 
chusetts, 8 ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions. 1;  Connecticut,  5;  New  \ork,  0;  New 
Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania.  8:  Delaware,  lj  Mary- 
land, fi;  Virginia',  10;  North  Carolina,  5;  South 
Carolina,  5;  and  Georgia,  3. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation 
from  any  State,  the  executive  authority  thereof 
shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their 
Speaker  and  other  officers;  and  shall  have  the 
solo  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  Im>  assembled  in 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be 
divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes. 
The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall 
lie  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year, 
of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen 
even-  second  year:  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof 
may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill 
such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been 
nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
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who  shall  nut,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall 
also  be  president  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and 
also  a  president  pro  tcmport,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try 
all  impeachments;  when  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
thev  shall  be  on  oath  or  a  Hi  mint  ion.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief 
Justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shull  be 
convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  'any  office  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States; 
but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be 
liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment, 
and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
Bhall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legisla- 
ture thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time, 
by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except 
as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall,  by  law, 
appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  l>e  au- 
thorized to  conqtcl  the  attendance  of  absent  mem- 
bers, in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as 
each  House  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  punish  its  member*  for  disorderly 
behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judg- 
ment require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
the  members  of  either  House  on  any  question 
shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present, 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be 
sitting. 

Sec.  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  service*,  to  be 
ascertained  by  law.  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  and  bread)  of  the  pence, 
be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance 
at  the  sessions  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for 
any  speech  or  debute  in  either  House  they  shall 
not  1m»  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to 
iinv  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the 
emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased 
during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any 


office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member 
of  either  House  during  his  continuance  iu  office. 

Sec.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments, 
as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before 
it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  ot 
the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it; 
but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it.  with  his  objections, 
to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated, 
who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  l>e  sent,  to- 
gether with  the  objections  to  the  other  House, 
by  which  it  shall  likewise  Ik>  reconsidered:  and  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall 
become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of 
both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  aud  nays, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal 
of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not 
be  returned  by  the  President  within  ton  days 
(Sunday  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  same  shall  U-  a  law  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it.  unless  the  Congress 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return;  in 
which  case  it  shall  not  l>e  n  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  lie  necessary  (except  on  a  ques- 
tion of  adjournment)  shall  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  before  the 
same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him, 
or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, according  to  the  rules  and  limitations 
prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States:  but  all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excise  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribes; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States ; 

To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors 
and  inventor*,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries: 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water; 
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To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part 
of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
I  nited  State*,  reserving  to  the  States  respect- 
ively the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  t'.ie  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and 
other  needful  buildings;  and 

To  make  all  laws  wnich  shall  be  necessary 
and  projxr  for  earning  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  auy  department  or  officer 
thereof. 

See.  0.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eight;  but  a  tax  of  duty  may  be  imposed 
on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 
each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  eases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

Xo  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall 
be  passed. 

No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumera- 
tion hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  State. 

Xo  preference  shall  be  given  by  nny  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to 
or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or 
pay  duties  in  another. 

Xo  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law, 
and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  re 
eeipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall 
he  published  from  time  to  time. 

Xo  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States;  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  State. 

Sec.  10.  Xo  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  letters  of 
marque  ami  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of 
credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts:  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  rx  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility. 


Xo  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or 
exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  ne<vssary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  prod- 
uce of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  amy  State 
on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control 
of  the  Congress. 

Xo  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war.  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Article  II.,  Sec,  1.  The  executive  power  shall 
be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice- 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected 
as  follows: 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 
electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative, or  persons  holding  an  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed an  elector. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choos- 
ing the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  votes:  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Xo  person,  except  a  natural l»orn  citizen  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  President:  neither  shall  any  person 
be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been 
fourteen  years  resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removul  of  the  President  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inabil- 
ity, both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
declaring  what  officer  shall  then  net  as  President, 
and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  tint il  the 
disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  l»een  elected,  and  he  shall 
not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolu- 
ment from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office, 
he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 
"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

See.  2.  The  President  shnll  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  "States  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing, 
of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  lie  shall 
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have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  eases 
of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  Tinted  States,  whose  appointment*  are 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  I'nion, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient; 
he  may  on  extraordinary  occasions  convene  lioth 
Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  cases  of  dis- 
agreement l>etween  them,  with  resj>ect  to  the  time 
of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such 
time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

See.  4.  The  President.  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  olfiee  on  imj>eachment  for,  and  con- 
viction of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

Abticle  III.,  See.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts, 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services 
a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all 
eases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State;  between  citizens  of  different  States;  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  samp  State  claiming  lands 
under  grunts  of  different  States,  and  between  n 
State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
citizens,  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  l»e  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases 
l«efore  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Congress  ..hall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trial 


snail  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at 
such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law 
have  directed. 

Sec.  3.  Treasou  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort. 

No  j»erson  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act.  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason ;  but  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  for- 
feiture except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

Aktu  ij-:  IV..  Sec.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall 
l»c  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

See.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice, 
and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from 
which  he  tied,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to 
the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  |>erson  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consi-quence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  lie  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  laltor  may  Im-  due. 

See.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congress  into  this  Union:  but  no  new  State' shall 
be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  United  States,  or  any  particular 
State. 

See.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion,  and.  on  application  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  legislature 
cannot  l>e  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V.  The  Congress,  whenever  two- third* 
of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  pro- 
pose amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or.  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  States,  shall  call  n  convention  for 
proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case, 
shall  l»e  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part 
of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or 
by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be 
proposal  by  the  Congress;  provided,  that  no 
amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in 
any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in 
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the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article;  and  that,  no 
State,  withoi  t  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
it-*  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Article  VI.  All  debt*  contracted  and  engage- 
ments entered  into  liefure  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution  shall  be  .is  valid  igninst  the  United 
State*  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  con- 
federation. 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
ami  all  treaties  made,  or  whi.  h  Ehall  be  made, 
Under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
he  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  'Constitution  or  laws  of  any*  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Senator*  and  Representatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  member*  of  the  several  State 
legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  shall  l»e  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to 
Mipport  this  Constitution;  but  no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Article  VII.  The  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tions of  nine  State*  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  States  present,  the  17th  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  independence  of 
the  Inited  States  of  America  the  twelfth. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Article  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  *f  «neech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  qf 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  nec- 
c-sary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed. 

Article  III.  Kb  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner 
to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  IN.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
mure  in  their  persons,  bouses,  papers,  and  etTects, 
■gainst  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated;  and.no  warrants  shall  issue  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place 
to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized. 

Article  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 
for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forc-es, 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time 
of  war  and  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person 
be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  Ive  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  cast*  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self; nor  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  proecs*  of  law;  nor  shall  pri- 
vate property  l>e  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation. 

Article  VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jurv  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 


committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusations;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defense. 

Article  VII.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where 
the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dol- 
lars, the  right  of  trial  by  jurv  shall  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  indicted. 

Article  IX.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  other*  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Article  XI.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  he  construed  to  extend  to  any 
suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of 
another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  State. 

Article  XII.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their 
respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom  at  least 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
themselves.  They  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President; 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votec 
for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  anJ  certify, 
and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person  having 
the  greatest  numl>er  of  votes  for  President  shnll 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if 
no  person  have  such  a  majority,  then  from  the 
persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in 
choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State 
having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon 
them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  fol- 
lowing, then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  Presi- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitu- 
tional disability  of  the  President.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  vote*  a*  Vice- 
President  shnll  lie  the  Vice  President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
elector*  appointed :  and  if  no  person  have  a  ma- 
jority, then  from  the  two  highest  number*  on  the 
list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President; 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two- 
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thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  n 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  But  DO  person  constitutionally  in- 
eligible to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible 
to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  Tinted  States. 

ARTICLE  XIII..  Sec.  I.  Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
•    or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Article  XIV.,  Sec.  1.  All  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  I'nited 
States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
■  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  lil)erty.  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  lie  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  I'nited  States.  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  offi- 
cers of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants 
of  such  State  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
citizens  of  the  I'nited  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or 
other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein 
shnll  he  reduced  in  the  proportions  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years 
of  age  in  such  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  or  Elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any 
State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature, 
or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State, 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
>hall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against,  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof,  lint  Congress  may.  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such'  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  authorized  by  law,  including  debts 
inenrred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties 
for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebel 
lion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the 
I'nited  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay 
iiny  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insur- 
rection or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or 
any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any 
slave:  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims 
-hall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions 
of  this  article. 

Article  XV..  Sec.  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State. 
<  n  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 


4  CONSUX. 

See.  2.  The  Congress  shnll  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

CONSTITUTIONS,  Apostolical-  See  Apos- 
tolic Canons  and  Constitvitions. 

CONSTITUTIONS  OF  CLARENDON.  See 

Clarendon,  CoNSTiTtTioss  of. 

CONSTRUCTION  (1-at.  construct  io,  from 
const ruere,  to  construct,  from  com-,  together  — 
st mere,  to  heap).  In  geometry,  the  process  of 
drawing  a  figure  so  as  to  satisfy  the  condition* 
of  the  given  problem.  Thus,  to  construct  an  eqiu 
lateral  triangle  of  side  a:  with  each  end  of  a  as 
a  centre  and  with  a  as  a  radius,  describe  a  circle: 
connect  either  intersection  with  the  ends  of  a. 
Here  the  construction  is  not  unique,  since  two 
triangles  satisfy  the  condition.  In  solving  prob- 
lems a  valuable  method  is  to  assume  the  con- 
struction and  investigate  the  properties  of  the 
figure.  Thus,  to  draw  a  line  through  a  given 
point  parallel  to  a  given  line:  assuming  the 
construction  and  a  transversal  of  the  parallels 
through  the  given  point,  it  appears  that  the 
alternate  angles  are  equal:  hence,  to  construct 
the  figure,  draw  a  line  through  the  point  tattling 
the  given  line  and  construct  the  alternate  angle. 

Another  fruitful  method  is  that  of  the  inter- 
section of  loci;  e.g.  if  it  is  known  that  a  point  is 
on  each  of  two  intersecting  straight  lines,  it  is 
uniquely  determined  at  their  point  of  intersec- 
tion; but  if  it  is  on  a  straight  line  and  a  cir- 
cumference which  the  line  intersects,  it  may  be 
either  of  the  two  points  of  intersection. 

The  best  works  upon  the  constructions  of  ele 
mentary  geometry  are  Petersen.  Methods  and 
Theories  (Copenhagen  and  I^ondon,  1879): 
Rouche  and  de  Comberousse.  Traitc"  de  geomrtrie 
(Paris.  1900);  and  Alexandrofl*.  Problcmta  de 
geometric  (lament  aire,  translated  into  French  by 
AitofT  (Paris,  1890).  Consult  also  Bemain  and 
Smith,  .Voir  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (Boston, 
1899). 

CONSUELO,  kon-swa'ld.  A  famous  novel  by 
George  Sand  (1842)  and  the  name  of  it*  chief 
character,  a  little  Spanish  girl  abandoned  in 
Italy,  whose  voice  attracts  the  old  maestro  Por- 
pora.  Through  him  she  is  presents!  to  Count 
Zustiniani.  and  the  latter,  after  her  successful 
debut  on  the  stage,  falls  in  love  with  her.  but  i* 
repulsed.  When  her  early  lover  Angoletto  for- 
gets her  she  is  sent  by  Porpora  to  the  home  of  a 
German  family  in  Bohemia.  Her  entrance  into 
this  household  prepares  the  way  for  the  sequel. 
La  Comtesse  de  Uudolstadt. 

CON'SUL  (hat..  01..  eonsol,  probably  frem 
ronxulerc.  to  consult;  less  plausibly  from  con-, 
with  -4-  satire,  to  leap).  The  title  given  to  the 
two  chief  magistrates  established  in  Rome  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  in  B.C.  509.  Si 
violent  was  the  hatred  of  the  monarchy  that 
the  Romans  were  unwilling  to  intrust  the 
new  Republic  to  a  single  executive,  but  gave 
the  entire  administration  to  two  consuls,  of 
equal  rank  and  jurisdiction,  that  each  might 
check,  if  need  were,  any  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  the  other.  At  first  the  entire  power  of  the 
King,  in  Sfate  and  Church,  at  Rome  and  abroad, 
was  vested  in  the  two  consuls,  and  each  wa« 
wholly  responsible  for  the  acts  of  both :  but 
gradually  their  powers  were  limited  and  many 
of  their  functions  were  given  to  other  officials. 
They  held  office  for  one  year  only,  and  years  were 
reckoned  by  their  names.    In  the  early  days  of 
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the  Republic,  one  consul  was  generally  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Held,  while  the  other  re- 
mained to  administer  affairs  at  Koine;  but  often 
hoth  were  forced  to  lead  the  armies  in  battle. 
They  presided  at  meetings  of  the  senate,  at  elec- 
tions, and  at  the  chief  public  festivals.  As  a 
mark  of  their  high  office  they  wore  a  white  toga 
with  a  purple  band  {toga  prtttexta) ,  sat  in  public 
in  the  'curule  chair'  (sella  curulis),  and  were 
accompanied  by  twelve  attendants  (lictors)  bear- 
ing the  fasces,  or  axe  bound  within  a  bundle  of 
rods. 

The  consuls  were  elected  at  the  Comitia  Ven- 
turiata  (see  Comitia).  In  the  earlier  period 
the  date  of  the  election  and  of  the  entering  upon 
oflice  was  irregular  and  dependent  on  circum- 
stances; but  if  convenient  the  election  took  place 
generally  in  .July,  and  after  B.C.  153  the  consul- 
ship began  regularly  on  January  1.  At  first  only 
patricians  were  eligible  to  the  office,  and  a  con- 
sul could  not  be  reelected.  After  a  long  struggle 
of  the  plebeians  for  recognition,  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Leges  Iticinia?  Sextias  < see  Liciman 
Rogations),  in  ii.c.  307,  that  one  of  the  consuls 
must  be  a  plebeian.  In  342  both  consulships 
were  opened  to  the  plebs  by  a  popular  vote,  and 
it  was  ordained  that  ten  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore a  consul  could  be  eligible  for  reflection ; 
however,  it  was  not  until  215  that  two  plebeian 
consuls  were  elected  together,  and  one  of  these 
wan  quickly  ousted.  Not  until  B.C.  162  did  the 
plebeians  succeed  in  obtaining  two  effective  con- 
suls. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Empire  by  Au- 
gustus, the  consulship  ceased  to  be  of  real  im- 
portance. In  the  division  of  functions  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  senatorial  body  the  consuls 
remained  the  head  of  the  latter;  but  their  nomi- 
nation became  a  prerogative  of  the  Emperor,  and 
their  election  a  farce.  They  still  gave  their 
names  to  the  year,  and  the  position  was  simply 
one  of  honor,  "so  that  we  very  often  find  several 
consuls  named  in  succession  in  one  year,  the 
eponymous  consuls  holding  office  only  for  four, 
or  even  two.  months,  and  then  "being  replaced 
by  others.  The  original  pair  were  called  con- 
soles ordinarii,  their  substitutes  consules  suf- 
feeti.  Under  the  later  Empire  nothing  but  the 
name  and  honor  of  the  consulship  remained. 
The  Emperor  Honorius  was  made  consul  in  the 
very  year  of  his  birth!  Official  dating  by  the 
name  of  the  consuls  came  to  an  end  in  A.n.  537. 
Consult:  Mommsen,  liomische  Staatsrrcht,  ii. 
(Leipzig,  1887-88);  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Die- 
tionnaire  drs  antiquitc's  romaines,  vol.  i.  (Paris, 
1892)  ;  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Kncyclopadie  dcr 
classisrhen  Altcrtumstrissenschaft,  vol.  iv.  (Stutt- 
gart. 1839). 

CONSUL,  Mercantile.  An  agent  appointed 
by  one  nation  to  reside  within  the  territory  of 
another  for  the  special  purpose  of  promoting 
commercial  intercourse  between  them.  The  earli- 
est prototype  of  this  official  is  the  ancient  Greek 
proxenu*,  whose  functions  were  to  represent  his 
country,  and  to  protect  its  citizens  while  trading 
at  the  place  of  his  residence.  Modern  Creek  ap- 
plies this  term  to  the  consul  of  to-day.  That 
'consul'  has  superseded  'proxenus'  as  the  title  of 
the  international  ngpnt  of  commerce  is  due  to 
the  supremacy  of  Italian  commerce  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  During  that  period  Italian  traders  in  a 
foreijm  country  were  accustomed  to  have  their 
disputes  settled  by  magistrates  of  their  own  upon 


whom  they  conferred  the  proud  title  of  'Consul.' 
In  1485  Richard  111.  appointed  the  first  consul 
for  English  merchants  (Lorenzo  Strozzi,  at 
Pisa),  being  moved  thereto,  it  is  said,  "by  observ- 
ing from  the  practice  of  other  nations  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  magistrate  for  settling  disputes 
among  merchants  trading  in  another  country." 

This  judicial  function  of  the  enrly  consul  is 
maintained  at  present  only  in  Oriental  and  Afri- 
can countries.  In  other  lands  his  primary  duties 
are  those  of  an  international  commercial  agent. 
The  exact  nature  of  his  activities  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  to  perform  them  are  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  regulations  of  the  Govern- 
ment appointing  him. 

The  consular  service  of  the  United  States  em- 
braces one  consular  agent  and  consul-general 
(located  at  Cairo,  and  enjoying  a  quasi-diplo- 
matic position),  consuls-general,  vice-consuls- 
general,  deputy  consuls-general,  consuls,  vice- 
consuls,  deputy  consuls,  consular  agents,  com- 
mercial agents,  consular  clerks,  and  office  clerks, 
numbering,  in  1902.  over  1000  persons.  Their 
salaries  and  fees  amount  to  about  two  million 
dollars  annually.  Most  of  the  fees  (which  aggre- 
gate nearly  a  million)  are  covered  into  the  United 
States  Treasury,  but  many  consuls  are  paid  for 
their  services  wholly  or  in  part  by  fees.  It  is 
said  that  the  American  consuls-general  at  London 
and  at  Paris  receive  about  $20,000  each,  although 
the  salary  is  but  $5000.  The  number  of  consul- 
ates-general (duly  17.  1902)  is  44,  of  consulates 
250,  and  of  commercial  agencies  25.  As  a  rule, 
the  incumbents  of  these  offices  are  not  allowed  to 
transact  business  in  or  with  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  accredited,  but  a  few  of  the  con- 
suls and  commercial  agents  are  exempted  from 
this  rule,  la-cause  of  their  limited  official  income. 
Commercial  agents  are  peculiar  to  the  service  of 
the  United  States  nnd  are  not  recognized  by 
other  countries  as  entitled  to  the  rank  or  privi- 
leges of  consuls.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
President  without  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 
and  enter  upon  their  duties  without  an  exequatur 
from  the  Government  in  whose  territory  they 
reside.  All  other  consuls  are  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.'  They  qualify  by  taking  a  prescribed 
oath  of  office,  and  by  executing  a  bond  to  the 
United  States  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties  and  for  accounting  for,  paying  over,  and 
delivering  up  all  fees,  money,  goods,  effects, 
books,  records,  papers,  and  other  property  com- 
ing to  their  hands.  Upon  filing  the  oath  of 
office  and  the  bond  a  commission  issues,  and  a  re- 
quest is  made  by  the  State  Department  to  the 
Government  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  office 
is  situated  for  an  exequatur,  upon  the  receipt  <>f 
which  the  consular  officer  is  entitled  to  perform 
his  functions  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  his  sta- 
tion. The  exact  extent  of  these  privileges  de- 
pends upon  the  conventions  or  treaties  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  accredited.  In  the  absence  of  any 
convention,  a  consul,  after  receiving  his  exequa- 
tur, while  not  entitled  to  the  exemptions  of  a 
diplomatic  agent  (see  Diplomatic  Agents  ; 
ALIEN),  is  a  recognized  officer  of  a  foreign  State, 
under  the  special  protection  of  international 
law;  he  may  raise  the  flag  and  place  the  arms 
of  the  United  States  over  his  gates  and  doors; 
and  his  official  pnix-rs  nnd  archives  are  exempt 
from  seizure  and  destruction.   While  these  duties 
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of  consular  officers  pertain  chielly  to  commercial 
transactions,  they  are  not  limited  to  them.  These 
oliicers  "stand  as  protectors  and  advisers  of  their 
countrymen  present  in  foreign  lands;  they  act 
as  judges,  notaries,  administrators  of  interest* 
and  <>f  all  property  of  such  as  have  no  legal  rep- 
resentative; they  have  to  prevent  frauds  on  the 
revenue;  to  notice  infractions  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions relating  to  trade;  to  udvise  their  Govern- 
ment of  new  laws  or  regulations  within  their  dis- 
trict; to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  commer- 
cial marine;  to  guard  seamen  from  oppression; 
to  aid  the  destitute;  and  to  make  report*  upon 
matters  affecting  commercial,  industrial,  finan- 
cial, and  agricultural  pursuits." 

Some  of  the  specific  duties  of  consuls  included 
under  these  general  duties  are:  in  connection 
with  their  control  of  the  shipping  of  their  coun- 
try, the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  master 
and  crew,  the  relief  of  destitute  seamen,  the  care 
of  property  of  their  countrymen  in  case  of  ship- 
wreck, etc.,  the  issuing  of  passports,  the  authen- 
tication of  documents,  and  the  certification  of 
marriages,  births,  ami  deaths.  The  consuls  of 
the  United  States  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
performing  the  marriage  ceremony ;  but  the 
statutes  provide  that  when  a  marriage  is  duly 
solemnized  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  the  consul  resides,  the  consul 
shall,  upon  proper  application,  issue  a  certificate 
of  such  solemnization,  provided  such  persons 
would  have  been  authorized  to  marry  if  residing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  consul  must 
forward  a  duplicate  to  the  Department  of  State 
at  Washington.  Such  a  marriage  is  valid  in  the 
District  of  Columbin  and  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States;  but  how  far  it  is  valid  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  has  not  been  judi- 
cially determined. 

Ministers  and  consuls  of  the  United  States  in 
China,  Sinm,  and  Madagascar  have  the  judicial 
powers  which  are  bestowed  upon  them  by  Chap- 
ter XLVII.  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  including 
jurisdiction  in  minor  criminal  cases  and  in  civil 
cases  involving  sums  of  £500  or  less.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  consular  courts  is  specially  deter- 
mined, varying  with  the  country  and  the  subject 
matter  under  dispute;  thus,  in  capital  cases  it  is 
provided  that  the  consul  must  sit  with  four  of 
his  countrymen  as  his  associates,  and  that  their 
verdict  must  be  approved  by  the  Minister  before 
conviction  can  be  had;  and  in  some  countries 
provision  is  made  for  a  consular  mixed  court 
consisting  of  natives  of  the  country  and  of  the 
,  United  States.  Consuls  have  the  judicial  powers 
above  referred  to  also  in  Turkey  so  far  as  relates 
to  crimes  and  offenses  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  civil  cases  where  such 
powers  arc  permitted  by  the  laws  of  Turkey  or 
its  treaties  with  civilized  nations  or  by  its  usages 
with  the  Franks  or  foreign  Christian  nations; 
anil  in  Persia,  as  to  suits  ami  disputes  between 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Special  provisions 
exist  granting  special  powers  to  the  consuls  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Battel?  States.  Muscat. 
Samoa,  and  in  some  other  places  where  treaty 
has  provided  for  them.  In  China.  Madagascar. 
Siam,  Turkey,  and  other  non  Christian  countries 
the  property  nf  deceased  jvcrsons.  both  real  and 
personal,  is  administered  under  the  probate  juris- 
diction of  the  consular  courts  of  those  countries. 
(  The  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States  Consul 
in  Japan  were  terminated  on  duly  17.  1899,  by 


the  treaty  with  Japan  which  took  effect  upon 
that  date.)  Provision  is  made  for  un  appeal 
from  the  consular  courts  under  certain  conditions 
to  the  Minister,  nnd  to  the  circuit  court*  of  the 
United  States. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  during  re 
cent  years  to  reorganize  the  consular  service 
of  the  United  States,  but  without  success,  and 
its  consular  system  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  since  171)2.  In  1805,  and  again  in 
11MK),  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  to 
provide  a  system  by  which  persons  *hall  be 
trained  to  the  duties  of  the  consular  service,  so 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  perform  them  in  the 
best  possible  way  at  a  reasonable  expense'  to  the 
Government.  Fitness  for  the  particular  place, 
permanency  of  tenure,  and  promotion  for  em 
ciency  were  the  principles  upon  which  the  new 
system  was  to  be  based.  While  Congressional 
action  has  not  been  secured,  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  these  bills  was  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  1895.  when  he  issued  an  execu- 
tive order  providing  for  an  examination,  by  a 
board  of  three  persons  to  l>e  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  of  applicants  for  certain 
places  in  the  consular  service. 

Consult:  Warden,  On  the  Origin,  Nature, 
Progress,  and  Influence  of  Consular  Establish- 
ments (Paris.  1813);  Tarring,  British  Consular 
Jurisdiction  in  the  East  (London,  1887):  the 
Consular  Regulations  of  l#!)ti  ( United  States 
Public  Document,  Washington.  D.  C. )  :  House 
Report  Ko.  S63,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  First  Ses- 
sion; Senate  Report  No.  1202,  Fifty  sixth  Con- 
gress, First  Session. 

CONSULATE  (Fr.  eonsulat).  The  form  of 
government  in  France  from  1709  to  1804.  After 
the  sudden  overthrow  of  the  Directory  on  the 
18th  Brnmnirc  (November  9,  1799),  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, or  rather  such  of  them  as  approved  of  that 
act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  ap- 
pointed three  Consuls — Sieyes,  Bonaparte,  and 
Boger  Dueos.  Sieyes  and  DUCOS  were  quietly 
got  rid  of  by  pensions  nnd  Cambacercs  and  Le- 
lirun  took  their  places.  This  approach  to  a 
monarchical  government  was  confirmed  Decem- 
ber 24.  1799.  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Year 
VIII.,  by  which  Bonaparte  was  made  First  Con- 
sul. The  Consuls  were  elected  by  the  Senate  for 
ten  years,  and  were  eligible  for  reelection.  There 
was  a  Conservative  Senate  (scnat  eonservateur) 
of  some  sixty  members  appointed  for  life,  a  Tri- 
bunate of  lot)  menders,  and  a  legislative  Assem- 
bly of  300,  but  their  powers  were  very  limited, 
while  those  of  the  First  Consul  were  made  al- 
most absolute.  He  promulgated  laws  and  ap- 
pointed or  dismissed  ministers,  ambassadors. 
memlHTs  of  the  Council  of  State,  military  and 
naval  officers,  and  all  civil  and  criminal  judges, 
excepting  justices  of  peace  nnd  members  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  Bonaparte  at  once  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  Tuileries,  nnd  held  a  splen- 
did Court.  In  May,  1802.  he  was  reelected  for 
ten  years,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was 
made  First  Consul  for  life.  Nothing  but  the 
imj)erial  name  and  insignia  were  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture  of  absolutism,  and  these 
were  supplied  May  IS.  1804.  when  Napoleon  was 
made  Kmperor.  Consult:  Hclice.  I.rs  constitu- 
turns  de  h,  France  (Paris.  1875  SO);  Thiers. 
Jlistoirc  du  eonsulat  ct  dc  Vetnpire  (Paris.  1845 
02)  ;  and  the  various  lives  of  Napoleon,  the  mc- 
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moirs  of  the  time,  and  general  histories.  See 
France ;  Napoleon  I. 

CONSULATE  OF  THE  SEA.  See  Con  sola  to 
tax  Make. 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE.  An  "association 
of  j*rsons  who  desire,  so  far  as  possible,  to  do 
their  buying  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  make  or  distribute  the  things 
bought."  It  recognizes  that  every  one  is  a  con- 
sumer; that  the  individual  purchaser  is  indi- 
rectly a  maker  of  goods  and  an  employer  of 
labor,  and  that  as  an  individual  he  often  has  no 
test  for  goods.  In  harmonv  with  the  new  politi- 
cal economy  represented  oy  Professor  Patten, 
Professor  Marshall,  and  others,  which  puts  the 
emphasis  upon  consumption,  the  League  otters  a 
means  of  organizing  and  educating  consumers  to 
a  knowledge  of  their  responsibilities.  The  move- 
ment started  in  England  in  1890.  About  the 
same  time  the  Working  Women's  Society  of  New 
York  was  investigating  the  condition  of  women 
and  cash -»irls  in  the  stores  of  that  city.  They 
called  a  public  meeting  in  May,  1390,  to  ask  the 
help  of  consumers  in  bettering  these  conditions, 
and  as  a  result  the  Consumers'  League  of  New 
York  was  formed  in  January,  1891.  Similar 
leagues  have  since  been  organized  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  The 
work  of  the  leagues  has  been  principally:  (1)  to 
try  to  reform  the  conditions  of  workers  in  retail 
stores,  and  (2)  to  educate  buyers,  especially 
women.  The  leagues,  according  to  the  needs  of 
their  respective  cities,  drew  up  lists  of  conditions 
which  a  store  must  maintain  in  order  to  be  called 
a  'fair  house.'  Sonve  or  all  of  the  following 
points  are  considered :  (1)  wages  (fines,  time  of 
payment,  or  minimum  wage)  ;  (2)  hours 
(length  of  working  day  and  compensation  for 
overtime)  ;  (3)  vacations  (week  with  pay,  half- 
holiday  during  two  summer  months,  legal  holi- 
day-si; (4)  physical  conditions  (seats,  sanitary 
'<ork,  lunch  and  retiring  rooms)  ;  (5)  humane 
treatment,  appreciation  of  fidelity  and  length  of 
wrviee,  and  the  employment  of  children.  The 
Mores  that  fulfill  these  conditions  are  placed  on 
the  'white  list.'  Members  of  the  League  are 
urged  to  do  their  buying  at  these  stores,  and  to 
*how  consideration  for  employees  by  courteous 
treatment  and  in  the  choice  of  purchasing  hours. 

The  promoter-*  of  the  League  sewn  found  that 
its  work  must  bo  extended  to  reach  the  makers  of 
goods,  both  to  jmprove  their  conditions,  and  to 
protect  the  purchaser,  who  had  no  way  to  dis- 
tinguish betwt-en  factory-made  goods  and  those 
made  or  finished  in  sweat-shops.  Accordingly 
the  National  Consumers*  league  was  orpmize'd 
in  with  Mrs  Florence  Kelly,  who  had  been  a 
«ucce>i*ful  factory  inspector  in  Illinois,  as  secre- 
tary. In  order  to  identify  the  factory-made 
article  a  'consumers'  label'  was  adopted,  which 
can  >  placed  on  goods  made  in  factories  main- 
taining the  following  conditions:  (1)  compli- 
ant with  State  factory  law;  (2)  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  goods  on  the  premises;  (.'!)  no  child 
under  sixteen  employed:  (4)  a  ten-hour  day; 
'•>>  permission  given  for  inspection  by  a  repres- 
entative of  the  Tongue.  During  it*  first  year's 
work  the  National  league,  by  means  of  the  vis- 
it* of  it*  secretary,  investigated  factories  making 
white  good*.  A  list  of  fifteen  fnetorie*  was  pre- 
pared whose  conditions  were  satisfactory  and 
whose  owners  were  willing  to  use  the  label".  The 


National  league  has  provided  for  the  education 
of  purchasers  through  lectures,  the  distribution 
of  literature,  and  organization.  The  State  leagues 
use  similar  methods,  and,  also,  arrange  parlor, 
church,  and  school  talks.  Although  the  member- 
ship of  the  League  is  still  small,  it  is  likely  to 
prove  an  important  educational  factor  in' the 
community. 

HlIiLItxjKAPiiY.  Brooks,  The  Consumers'  League 
Reports  (New  Y'ork,  1890,  et  9eq.)  ;  Lowell, 
Consumers'  League  (New  York,  189(1);  Xorth 
American  Jteriew,  luO  (  New  York,  1898)  ;  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology,  vol.  v.  (Chicago,  1901  )  ; 
Annals  of  American  Academy  liulleti  -  N.  S.  No. 
5  (Philadelphia.  1898);  Reports  of  National, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
leagues.  Literature  may  lie  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  105  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 

See  Factory  Inspection;  Sweat  -  Shops  ; 
Union  Label. 

CONSUMPTION  (Lat.  consumptio,  a  con- 
suming, from  consumere,  to  consume,  from  com-, 
together  +  sumere,  from  sub,  under  -f  emere,  to 
buy).  One  of  the  divisions — with  production, 
exchange,  and  distribution — into  which  the  sub- 
ject of  political  economy  is  commonly  divided. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  works  upon  the  sub- 
ject, consumption  follows  the  divisions  above 
noted,  and  the  subject  has  generally  been  treated 
in  a  stepmotherly  fashion.  It  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  that  the  consumption  of  goods,  the  goal 
of  all  economic  effort,  sufficiently  explains  itself. 
Such  treatment  as  is  found  deals  with  a  few 
well-defined  aspects.  One  of  these  has  been  the 
discussion  of  luxury,  and  the  respective  effects 
upon  the  economic  order  of  wasteful  and  careful 
personal  expenditure.  In  further  examination 
of  this  subject  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
objects  of  personal  expenditure.  An  examina- 
tion of  household  budgets,  especially  those  of  the 
laboring  classes,  has  given  rise  to  an  extensive 
and  interesting  literature.  Attention  was  first 
directed  to  this  line  of  investigation  by  the 
French  economist  Le  Play  and  the  German  stat- 
istician Kngel  (q.v.).  Much  consideration  has 
also  been  given  under  the  head  of  consumption  to 
the  effects  upon  the  economic  order  of  the  various 
forms  of  taxation. 

It  is  obvious  that  consumption  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  the  consideration  of  personal  exjtendi- 
ture — that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  processes 
of  production  i  and  in  this  sense  consumption  has 
lteen  defined  as  the  'withdrawal  of  goods  from 
the  market.'  and  would  thus  include  not  only 
direct  consumption  of  goods  for  the  satisfaction 
of  immediate  wants,  but  also  the  indirect  con- 
sumption of  gofnls  in  the  production  of  other 
good*.  It  is  this  view  of  the  subject  which  has 
Jn  later  years  led  to  the  attempt  to  correlate  the 
phenomena  of  consumption  more  closely  with 
the  other  economic  processes.  The  stimulus 
seems  to  have  been  given  by  German  economists, 
who  have  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  all  economic  effort  is  (he  satis- 
faction of  human  wants.  From  this  it  was  a 
natural  step  to  a  closer  analysis  of  the  human 
wants  themselves,  and  this  analysis  has  led  up 
to  the  newer  economic  doctrine  of  which  in  Eng- 
land Marshall  (q.v.i.  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
the  Austrian  wri(er*  and  in  the  United  States 
Clark  (q.v.)  and  Patten  are  the  leading  expo- 
nents.   Their  view  is  well  stated  in  Marshall's 
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Principle*  of  Economics  (London,  1890-91),  in 
which  consumption  ur  demand  is  given  the  first 
place  in  the  discussion.  The  analysis  of  the 
forces  which  awaken  the  demand  for  goods,  thus 
giving  direction  to  the  national  production,  has 
given  me  to  many  new  views  in  economic*,  and 
lias  reopened  the  discussion  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. Such  a  development  corresponds  to  the 
actual  development  of  modern  life  in  which  the 
rapid  strides  of  physical  ami  mechanical  science 
seem  to  have  thrown  for  the  time  l»eing  questions 
of  the  limitation*  of  human  powers  by  physical 
condition*  into  the  background.  See  Exchange; 
Political  Economy;  Prowction. 

CONSUMPTION.    See  Ti  bebcilosis. 

CONTACT  ( Lat.  contactus,  from  conlingcrc, 
to  touch,  from  com-,  together  -+■  tanffcrv,  to 
tench).  In  geometry,  two  line*  of  which  one  at 
least  is  curved  are  "said  to  be  in  contact  when 
they  have  two  or  more  consecutive  points  in 
common.  E.g.  in  analytic  geometry*  a  tangent  is 
said  to  be  in  contact  with  a  circle  in  two  consecu- 
tive point*.  This  is  called  contact  of  the  first 
order.  If  two  curve*  have  contact  at  three  con- 
secutive points,  the  contact  is  said  to  be  of  the 
second  order,  and  ho  on ;  e.g.  the  curves  y  =  x* 
and  y  =  3j-* —  3x  -J-  1  have  contact  of  the  Bccond 
order.  The  analytic  condition  for  contrct  <>f  the 
first  order  at  point  x  =  a,  between  two  curves, 
y,  =  *r),  *  =  m,  i8  that  *(  )=*(«),  *'(«)  = 
$'(«),  f  andf  being  the  first  derivatives.  The 
condition  for  contact  of  the  second  order  is  that 
<t*n)  mm  -/.(a),  4>'(a)  =  i/(a),  <p"ia)  -  ■."'(«)  •  Contact 
of  the  third  order  requires  the  derivative  of  the 
third  order,  and  so  on.  Tn  contact  of  the  nth 
order  between  two  surfaces,  there  must  be  (n  +  1 ) 
consecutive  common  points. 

CONTACT- ACTION,  Chemical.  See  Cata- 
lytic Action  :  Rea<tion. 

CONTACT  DEPOSITS.    See  Obe  Deposits. 

CONTAGION  (Lat.  contagio,  contact,  from 
cmtingere,  to  touch,  from  com-,  together  +  ton- 
tfcre,  to  touch).  The  communication  of  a  dis- 
ease from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  either  by  di- 
rect contact  of  a  part  affected  with  the  disease, 
or  by  indirect  contact  through  the  Medium  of 
the  excretion*  and  exhalation*  of  the  body. 
Among  the  contagious  diseases  are  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  smallpox,  erysipelas,  typhus  fever,  bu- 
bonie  plague,  epidemic  influenza  (the  grippe), 
diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis.  See  Bacteria  ; 
Epidemic:  Infection. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES.  The  law  takes 
cognizance  of  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
ease* a*  they  menace  the  public  health,  for  the 
protection  of  which  health  and  quarantine 
laws  are  enacted  under  the  broad  authority  of 
the  police  power  of  the  State.  (See  Police 
Power.)  For  purposes  of  administration,  this" 
power  may  be  delegated  to  municipal  corpora- 
t  ions  or  like  political  subdivisions. 

While  the  right  to  take  summary  measures  for 
the  public  safety  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
government  prescriptions  and  is  rarely  chal- 
lenged, yet  it  is  none  the  less  formidable,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  the  power  of  the  State  forcibly  to 
confine  those  suffering  from  infectious  diseases, 
e\en  where  properly  cared  for  by  friends  or 
relatives,  and  other  like  interference  with  the 
personal  rights  of  lilvrty  and  property.  Mari- 
time quarantine  was  early  practiced  by  the  com- 


mercial nations,  and  was  enforced  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  fifteenth  century :  but  municipal 
health  regulation  is  of  somewhat  later  develop- 
ment, and  the  two  arc  still  usually  separated  in 
administration.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  exercises 
jurisdiction  within  the  city  proper  and  upon  the 
waters  of  the  bay  to  the  limits  of  quarantine, 
which,  with  its  shipping,  i*  under  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Quarantine  Commissioners  and 
the  health  officer  of  the  port.  In  the  I  ntted 
States  the  enactment  of  quarantine  laws  is  held 
to  be  among  the  powers  preserved  to  the  States 
under  the  Constitution.  I'nder  their  authority, 
however,  State  boards  of  health  are  created  and 
general  statutes  passed  delegating  the  power  to 
local  boards  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  In 
the  larger  cities  tins  power  is  usually  conferred 
separately  by  provision  in  their  charter  or  act 
of  incorporation.  The  public  health  laws  of  the 
several  States  are  similar  in  character,  and  may 
be  consulted  for  details.  Violations  i  f  the  sanitary 
code  are  usually  made  misdemeanors,  and  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  or  fines.  For  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  any  questions  that  might  arise  from 
the  possible  interference  of  local  regulations  of 
the  public  health  with  the  Federal  prerogative 
of  regulating  interstate  commerce.  Congress  early 
passed  acts  adopting  such  State  laws  and  re- 
quiring their  observance  bv  Federal  officials 
(act  of  February  25,  1790;  act  of  April  29.  1878 
[20  Stat.  L.  37]).  In  1870  a  National  Board 
of  Health  yvas  created,  but  its  powers  were  little 
more  than  advisory,  and  bv  the  act  of  Congress. 
February  25.  1893  (27  Stat.  L.  449),  it  was 
abolished  and  its  powers  and  duties  transferred 
to  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  which,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
performs  the  function*  of  national  quarantine. 
Questions  pertaining  to  the  people  at  large  aris- 
ing from  immigration  and  importation  belong  to 
Federal  jurisdiction  as  incidental  to  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  regulating  commerce.  Thus 
conditions  of  entry  are  imposed,  such  as  deten- 
tion, inspection,  and  disinfection,  and  under  the 
act  of  1S93  protective  restrictions  may  even  be 
laid  upon  interstate  intercourse  where  a  danger 
is  threatened  and  State  authority  is  wanting 
or  lax.  The  Federal  quarantine  may  arrest  the. 
entrance  of  forbidden  persons  or  things;  but 
once  past  the  'Barge  OlhYc'  or  custom-house,  the 
local  authorities  take  jurisdiction.  Naval  ves- 
sels as  well  as  commercial  are  hound  to  observe 
quarantine  rules.  • 

In  Great  Britain  a  similar  system  of  sanitary 
protection  prevails.  In  England,  the  controlling 
statute,  the  Public  Health  Act  (38  and  39  Vict, 
c.  55  [1875]),  is  comprehensive  in  its  provision* 
and  regulations,  though  it  does  not  extend  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  or.  except  as  to  special  pro- 
visions, to  the  city  of  London.  The  Infectious 
Disease  (Notification)  Ac*  (52  and  53  Vict.  c. 
72)  and  the  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act 
(53  and  54  Vict.  c.  34),  as  the  titles  signify,  pro- 
vide respectively  for  the  course  to  !*•  pursued 
in  notifying  the  proper  authorities  in  cases  of 
defined  contagious  illness,  and  the  regulations 
to  be  adopted  in  the  way  of  inspect  ion  and  dis- 
infect ion  to  prevent  infection.  The  first  applies 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  may  be  adopted  by 
urban  and  rural  authorities  of  "ports  and  local 
districts:  the  second  is  confined  to  England. 

In  its  international  aspect,  the  obligation  rest- 
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ing  upon  a  State  to  adopt  proper  regulations 
lu  prevent  the  spread  of  epidemics  belongs  to 
the  so-called  natural  duties,  rather  than  the  more 
defined  and  absolute  principles  of  international 
jurisprudence.  Hut  with  the  increase  of  inter- 
national intercourse  and  the  development  of  a 
more  sensitive  national  conscience,  a  demand 
has  arisen  among  civilized  nations  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  right  to  such  protection  by  another 
Mate,  as  well  as  the  long-established  one  of  sur- 
rounding itself  by  defensive  barriers.  The  I'nit- 
ed  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  a  commercial 
way  by  vigilant  inspection  of  meats  and  like  food 
exports.  In  1879  Sir  Shenstone  Maker  prepared 
a  Code  of  International  Quarantine,  which  was 
approved  by  the  United  States.  See  Quaran- 
tine ;  and  consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
there  and  under  Police  Poweb. 

CO  NT  A  RI XI.  kf.n'ta-re'ne.  The  name  of  a 
noble  family  in  Venice,  one  of  the  twelve  that 
elected  the  first  Doge.  Between  1043  and  1074, 
i*cvcn  doges  were  furnished  by  this  family,  and 
several  of  its  members  were  men  of  note.  Do- 
menico,  Doge  in  1043-71,  was  the  first  of  the  fam- 
ily to  be  invested  with  that  dignity:  during  his 
reign  the  rebuilding  of  Saint  Mark's  Church  was 
begun.  Andrea,  Doge-  in  1307-82,  terminated  the 
long  war  between  Venice  and  Genoa  by  defeating 
the  Genoese  fleet  at  Chioggia.  His  return  from 
this  expedition  was  depicted  by  Paolo  Veronese 
by  order  of  the  Republic.  Ambrogio  was  Ambas- 
sador of  Venice  to  Persia  in  1473-77  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  travels,  published  in  Venice 
(  1487).  Gasparo  ( 1483-1542) .  cardinal  and  diplo- 
matist, went  as  Venetian  ambassador  to  the  Diet 
of  Worms  in  1521,  thence  accompanied  Charles  V. 
to  the  Netherlands.  England,  and  Spain,  and  in 
1523  concluded  the  Emperor's  alliance  with  Ven- 
ice. In  1535  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Pope  Paul 
III.,  and  as  Papal  legate  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon, 
in  1541,  made  the  most  extensive  concessions  to 
the  Protestants,  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Of  his 
earnest  efforts  to  introduce  sweeping  reforms  in 
the  latter,  his  Consilium  de  Kmendanda  Eccleaia 
(  1537)  is  sufficient  proof.  The  best-known  of  his 
other  writings  is  De  Magistratibus  et  Republica 
Yenctorum  (1543).  Giovanni  (1540-1005)  was  a 
painter  of  the  Venetian  School,  who  formed  him- 
self chiefly  after  the  works  of  Titian  and  Palma 
the  Younger.  Called  to  Vienna  by  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph II.,  he  painted  many  portraits,  but  he  is 
more  noted  for  his  historical  compositions,  among 
which  are  "The  Doge  Marino  Grimani  Adoring 
the  Virgin,"  "Conquest  of  Verona  by  the  Vene- 
tians." both  executed  for  the  Doge's  Palace  in 
Venice;  and  "Baptism  of  Christ." 

CONTARINI  FLEMING.  A  romance  by 
Benjamin  Disraeli  (1832). 

CONTE,  kftN'tA'.  Nicolas  Jacques  (1755- 
1805).  A  French  chemist  and  inventor,  bom  at 
Aunou  -  sur  -  One  (Orne).  He  was  at  first  a 
painter,  but  afterwards  turned  to  the  mechanical 
arts,  and,  when  France  was  deprived,  through 
war  with  England,  of  its  plumbago  supply,  in- 
vented a  substitute  in  the  shape  of  a  mixture  of 
graphite  and  clay.  This  substance  he  utilized  for 
the  manufacture  of  black-lead  pencils,  known  as 
erttuons  Conti\  by  a  process  since  followed  in 
making  all  pencils.  He  also  made  extensive 
researches  concerning  the  military  aerostat,  be- 
<aime  director  of  the  aerostatic  school  at  Meudon, 
Vou  V.-n. 


and  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  chief  of  the 
aerostatic  corps  of  the  French  army  of  invasion 
in  the  Egyptian  expedition.  During  that  expedi- 
tion his  inventive  genius  proved  to  be  of  great 
service;  for,  after  the  reverse  at  Aboukir,  the 
revolt  at  Cairo,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  instru- 
ments and  supplies,  he  directed  the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  surgical  instruments,  bread,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  other  necessaries.  He  also 
devised  ( 17i»8)  a  barometer,  similar  to  the  later 
one  of  Vidi.  In  1802  he  assisted  in  founding  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  In- 
dustry. Commit  Jomard,  Conte,  sa  vie  et  ses  tra- 
vaux  (Paris,  1852). 

CONTEMPORANEITY  (from  Lat.  coa- 
tcmporaneus,  simultaneous,  from  com-,  together 
-f-  lempus,  time).  A  term  used  in  geology  to 
imply  that  two  formations  were  deposited  during 
the  same  period  of  time.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  they  must  contain  the  same 
fossil  species,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will, 
except  when  the  two  areas  of  deposition  are  in 
the  same  basin.  The  term  contemporaneity  is  some- 
times confused  with  homotaxy,  which  means 
that  certain  formations  occupy  the  same  relative 
)>ositions  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
life  forms.  Thus,  certain  formations  of  the 
Devonian  in  Europe  and  North  America  might 
show  similar  faunas,  but  not  have  been  deposited 
at  exactly  the  same  time.  They  would  be  homo- 
taxial.   See  Geology. 

CONTEMPT  (Lat.  contemptus.  from  content- 
nrre,  to  despise,  from  com-,  together  4*  tcmncrc, 
to  despise).  In  law,  any  disobedience  of.  or  dis- 
respectful or  disorderly  conduct  in  the  presence 
of,  any  court  or  legislative  body.  It  is  punish- 
able because  it  tends  to  impair  the  dignity,  power, 
anil  authority  of  such  bodies,  and  thus  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  the  law.  and  generally 
the  body  concerned  has  an  inherent  power  sum- 
marily to  impose  upon  the  offender  a  penalty  of 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  All  courts  have 
such  power.  The  guilty  person  may  usually 
have  these  penalties  remitted  by  'purging'  the 
contempt;  that  is,  by  making  pecuniary  repara- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  for  any  damage  caused 
by  his  acts,  and  apologizing  for  his  fault.  If 
satisfactory,  an  order  or  minute  is  then  entered 
reciting  that  this  has  been  done  and  directing 
that  the  culprit  be  relieved  from  the  penalty. 
Consult:  Rapalje.  Treatise  on  Contempt  (New 
York.  1884)  ;  Oswald,  Contempt  of  Court,  Com- 
mittul,  and  Attachment,  and  Arrest  Fpon  Civil 
Proi^ess  (London,  1805). 

CONTEMPT  OF  PARLIAMENT.  See  Par- 
liament. 

CONTES  A  NINON,  koNt  zn  nA'noN'  (Fr., 
Ninon  stories).  A  collection  of  short  stories 
by  Emile  Zola,  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1804,  when  their  author  was  only  twen- 
ty-four years  old.  It  was  his  first  important 
work,  and  has  been  deemed  by  some  critics  his 
l>est  book  of  short  stories.  In-ing  free  from  the 
exaggerations  and  brutalities  which  marked 
many  of  his  later  writings.  In  1874  he  pub- 
lished Xouveaux  eontes  a  Xinon. 

CONTES  DE  MA  MERE  L'OYE,  koNt  do 
ma  mar  lwli  (Fr.,  stories  of  my  Mother  Goose). 
A  famous  collection  of  fairy  tales  hy  Charles  Per- 
rault  (1007),  purporting  to  be  written  by  his 
ten -year-old  son.  The  stories  are  taken  from 
popular  tradition,  and  are  told  in  simple,  child- 
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ish  language,  which  has  made  them  very  success- 
ful  among  children  for  20<)  years. 

CONTES  DES  FEES,  dA  fA  ( Fr..  stories  of 
the  fairies).  A  collection  of  fairy  stories  from 
various  sources  by  the  Coiutes.se  d'Aunoy  (1710), 
in  which  many  of  the  tales  received  their  literary 
form  in  French. 

CONTES  DROLAT JQUES,  dr6'hl'tek'  (Fr., 
droll  stories).  A  series  of  thirty  tales  by 
Balzac,  abounding  in  Ralxdaisian  humor,  and 
copying  the  style  and  selling  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Tliev  were  published  variously  in  1832, 
18.13,  and  183*7. 

CONTES  DU  LTJNDI,  do  le.N'de'  (Fr., 
Monday  stories).  A  collection  of  short  stories 
by  Alphonse  Daudet  (1873).  of  which  La 
derniire  clause,  the  touching  story  of  the  last 
school  session  held  by  an  old  French  school- 
master  in  Alsace  before  the  German  occupation, 
attracted  much  attention. 

CONTI,  kflN'tA',  Hoi  he  of.  A  younger  branch 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon-Conde  (see  Co.NDfc). 
It  first  appears  in  French  history  in  the  six- 
teenth century  when  Francois,  son  of  Louis 
de  Bourbon,  first  Prince  of  Conde,  took  the  name 
of  Marquis  de  Conti  from  his  mother's  fief 
of  Conti-sur-Selles,  in  Picardy.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  century  he  was  made  Prince  of  Conti. 
He  died  without  heirs  in  1014,  and  for  sixteen 
years  the  title  was  in  abeyance.  In  1(530  it  was 
bestowed  upon  the  infant  Armand  tie  Bourbon, 
second  son  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  This  second 
Prince  de  Conti  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  house.  His  son,  Louis  Armand, 
Prituv  de  Conti.  succeeded  him,  and  on  his  death, 
in  108.1,  left  the  title  to  his  younger  brother, 
Francois  Louis  (1004  1700).  who  styled  himself 
Prince  de  la  Rochc-sur-Yon  et  de  Conti,  ami  was 
the  most  noted  member  of  the  family.  He  had 
lieen  educated  under  the  eyes  of  the  great  Conde 
and  embraced  a  military  career  with  enthusiasm. 
He  served  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks  but, 
owing  to  incautious  "  letters  which  he  wrote 
home,  he  lost  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
on  returning  was  banished  to  Chantilly.  Par- 
doned through  the  intercession  of  the  great 
Conde,  the  Prince  served  with  distinction  under 
the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Steenkcrk  (1002)  and  Neerw  inden 
(1003).  In  1007  he  was  put  forward  by  Louis 
XIV.  as  a  candidate  for  the  Polish  crown,  and 
was  in  fact  elected  King  by  a  part  of  the  nobles, 
but  found  himself  powerless  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  Russia,  the  Emperor  Ijcopold  I.,  and 
t he  Pojk\  and  abandoned  his  claim.  Louis  XIV. 
was  never  his  friend,  and  feared  Conti's 
popularity,  so  that  the  Prince  spent  his  later  life 
m  retirement.  In  1700,  however,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  Flanders, 
but  was  irried  off  by  an  attack  of  the  prat,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1700.  Massillon  pronounced  his  fu- 
neral oration,  and  Saint-Simon,  in  his  me- 
moirs, speaks  of  him  in  glowing  terms.  His 
son  was  a  worthless  roue"  of  the  time  of 
the  Regencv;  but  his  grandson.  Louis  Fran- 
cois <1717-7»H.  Prince  de  Conti.  distinguished 
himself  as  a  brave  and  popular  commander. 
The  last  mcml>cr  of  the  house  was  Louis 
Francois  Joseph  (1734-181  1).  Prince  de  Conti, 
son  of  the  preceding,  who.  after  a  some- 
what checkered  career,  died  at  Barcelona.  Con- 
sult: Martin,  Hittoirc  de  France,  vols.  ix..  x., 


xi.  (Boston,  1804-00);  Mem  aire*  of  Fontenay- 
Mareuil,  La  Rochefoucauld -Doudainville  (Paris, 
1801-04),  and  Saint-Simon  (London.  IhsO)  ; 
Topin,  L' Europe  ct  leu  Hourbons  (Paris,  lMilHi  : 
ile'moires  of  Noailles  (Paris,  1777)  ;  iyArgcnson, 
Mcmoirea  (London.  1803)  ;  and  Bernis,  Mcmoirex 
(Paris,  1878);  De  Broglie,  secret  du  roi 
(Paris,  1870). 

CONTI,  AuotSTO  (1822—).  An  Italian  phil- 
osophical writer,  bom  near  San  Minialo  in 
Tuscany.  He  studied  law  at  several  Italian 
universities  and  practiced  in  Florence  until  1S4S, 
when  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  for  service 
against  Austria.  Subsequently  he  practiced  law 
and  taught  philosophy  in  San  Miniato;  in  1S5.> 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  Lucca;  in 
1803  professor  of  the  history  of  philosophy  in 
Pisa,  and  in  1804  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  in  Florence.  His  published  works 
include:  Evidcnzn,  ft  KIOTO  c  fede,  o  i  crtteri  delta 
filosofia  {  1802,  and  subsequent  editions)  ;  Htori* 
delta  filosofia  (180t,  and  subsequent  editions); 
L'artnonia  delle  eo.tc  (2  vols.,  1878)  ;  Filo.sofia 
clementare  (1800;  ed.  0,  1871*)  ;  Itio  come  ordi- 
natore  del  tnondo  (  1871 )  :  and  //  vera  nell'  ordine 
(1870;  2d  ed..  1801).  In  these  and  other  works, 
Conti  makes  an  earnest  attempt  to  bring  into 
agreement  the  teachings  of  different  philosophi- 
cal schools. 

CONTI,  Xiccol6  del.  An  Italian  traveler  ot 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  leaned  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  in  the 
Fast.  He  traveled  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  ami 
India,  and  later  gave  a  complete  account  of  hi* 
travels  to  Poggio  Bracciolini.  secretary  of  Pope 
Kugenius  IV.  Poggio's  manuscript  relating 
the  observations  and  adventures  of  Conti  was 
first  published  in  1723,  under  the  title  His- 
toria-  de  Vnrietalc  Furl  una*.  Conti  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  European  commerce  in  the  Fast, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  idea  of  find- 
ing a  western  way  by  sea  to  the  Kastcrn  countries. 
Consult  Cinrdina,  /  viagai  di  Xiccold  de'  C»nti 
(Catania,  1808). 

CONTINENT  (ML.  continent,  from  Lat.  con- 
tincrc,  to  touch,  from  com-,  together  +  tenere.  to 
hold).  The  largest  natural  land  division:  of 
greater  area  than  an  island  or  peninsula.  The 
outer  portion  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  two 
layers,  the  solid  rocky  crust,  or  'lithosphere.'  atnl 
the  water  areas,  or  'hydrosphere.'  In  the  early- 
period  of  its  history  the  earth  may  have  l>een 
surrounded  entirely  by  the  hydrosphere,  but  at 
present,  and,  so  far  as  known,  in  all  geological 
ages,  the  crust  has  been  folded  into  mountain 
chains,  forming  nuclei  around  which  the  con- 
tinental  land  areas  are  grou|ied,  while  the 
waters  have  accumulated  in  the  intermediate 
depressions.  Geographers  usually  recognize  ass 
Continents  Eurasia  (comprising  Europe  and 
Asia),  Africa,  Australia,  North  America,  ami 
South  America:  the  two  Americas,  however,  are 
sometimes  grou|>cd  as  a  single  continent,  al- 
though such  a  classification  is  hardly  justifiable 
unless  Africa  lie  included  with  the  Kurusian 
continent.  A  sixth  continent  may  he  represented 
by  the  land  areas  in  the  Antarctic  region  (q.v. ). 
It  is  estimated  that  the  land  constitutes  nlxiut 
55.01)0.000  square  miles,  or  28  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  earth.  The  continent*  vary 
widely  in  form.  area,  relief,  and  distribution 
on  the  globe,  yet  they  may  have  many  feature-* 
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in  common.  Usually  the  regions  of  greatest 
elevation  are  found  in  the  interior,  while  along 
the  coast  line  there  in  a  gentle  slope  outward 
which,  continued  beneath  the  sea,  forms  a  slightly 
submerged  land  strip  called  the  'continental 
shelf.'  On  the  seaward  edge  of  the  shelf  the 
slope  is  very  rapid  down  to  the  great  depths  of 
the  sea.  The  average  altitude  of  the  continents, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  Lapparent,  Mur- 
ray. Penck,  Supan,  and  Heiderich,   is  shown 
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Between  the  form  and  distribution  of  the  con- 
tinents many  interesting  comparisons  may  be 
drawn.  The  two  Americas,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  area  in  the  New  World, 
are  triangular  in  shape,  the  apex  of  the  one 
lying  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  apex 
of  the  other  being  represented  by  Cape  Horn. 
Both  continents  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
long  mountain  system  and  both  have  a  region  of 
lower  elevation  in  the  eastern  portion.  The  Old 
World,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle triangular  land  area  which  has  its  base  on 
the  Arctic  Sea  and  its  apex  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Here  the  main  trend  of  the  moun- 
tain chains  is  east  and  west.  In  general,  the 
continents  that  extend  into  or  lie  within  the 
Southern  Hemisphere — South  America.  Africa, 
and  Australia— are  most  regular,  contrasting 
>trongly  in  this  particular  with  North  America 
and  Eurnnia  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
northern  continents  have  a  wider  extension  from 
east  to  west  than  the  southern,  and  are  further 
characterized  by  a  great  group  of  islands  lying 
along  the  southeastern  coast. 

That  the  great  land  areas  are  not  stable  either 
as  to  form  or  elevation  may  l»e  regarded  as 
established  beyond  doubt  by  geological  evidence. 
Moreover,  certain  coastal  regions  are  known  at 
the  present  time  to  he  undergoing  changes  of 
level  by  which  land  emerges  above  or  sinks  below 
the  sea.  The  extent  of  these  oscillations  in  past 
ages  can  only  Ik?  conjectured.  Lycll's  theory 
that  there  has  been  a  constant  interchange  be- 
tween  the  land  and  water  areas  lias  been  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  abysmal  depths  of  the  ocean  have  ever 
been  elevated;  this  objection  has  been  weakened, 
however,  by  the  discovery  within  continental  areas 
of  deposits  abysmal  in  character  and  contain- 
ing a  deep-sea  fauna.  The  changes  of  level  be- 
tween the  land  and  the  sea  take  place  very 
slowly,  and  may  be  caused  either  by  gradual 
vertical  movement  of  the  land  area  or  by  varia- 
tions in  the  level  of  the  ocean  itself.  Geologists 
generallv  agree  that  the  positions  of  the  present 
continents  were  determined  as  far  back  as 
Archiran  times.  The  Laurentian  plateau  of  North 
America,  the  Brazilian  highlands  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  and  Lap- 


land in  Europe  are  composed  of  crystalline 
rocks,  and  except  on  the  margins  thej  are  bare 
of  all  sediments.  These  primitive  lands  were 
extended  in  area  by  the  deposition  of  sedimen- 
tary strata  on  their  borders,  and  by  great  up- 
heavals accompanied  by  foldings  of  the  crust 
into  mountain  ranges. 

The  evolution  of  the  continental  lands  can  Imj 
studied  only  tentatively,  and  is  largely  con- 
jectured from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  char- 
acters of  the  fauna  and  flora  that  lived  in  past 
ages.  During  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  times 
the  animal  ami  plant  life  of  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  India  were  strikingly  similar, 
while  there  was  also  a  uniformity  between  the 
life-forms  of  Europe  and  North  America.  This 
circumstance  can  best  be  explained  by  the  as- 
sumption that  in  these  periods  the  continents 
had  an  east  and  west  trend,  so  that  Brazil,  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  Lower  India  were  united  by  one 
broad  laml-strip,  and  eastern  Canada  with 
Europe  by  another.  Between  the  northern  and 
southern  "continent*  an  ocean  basin  extended 
from  the  isthmus  of  Central  America  eastward 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  basin  now  occupied  by  the  Atlantic.  The 
changes  by  which  the  continents  assumed  their 
present  form  took  place  gradually  and  were 
accomplished  by  a  slow  depression  of  portions 
of  the  land  and  by  encroachment  of  the  sea.  It 
is  probable  that  certain  regions  for  a  long  time 
remained  above  sea- level  as  large  islands,  the 
unsubmerged  remnants  of  which  still  exist,  for 
example,  in  the  Cape  Verde  aud  Canary  islands, 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  Madagascar.  These 
changes  were  doubtless  completed  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  mankind;  at  least  within  historical 
times,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  has  been  no 
marked  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  continents. 

Bibliography.  Suess.  Das  Antlitz  der  Erdv 
(Leipzig.  1885-15)00)  ;  Neumayr,  Erdffesehirhte 
(Leipzig,  1895);  Mill,  The  Realm  of  Nature 
(New  York,  1895);  Mill,  The  International 
Geography  (New  York,  1900).  See  Geology; 
Geography:  America:  Eirope;  Asia;  Africa; 
australia. 

CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS.  See  Uniteo 
States. 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM.  The  name  given 
to  the  commercial  policy  adopted  by  Napoleon 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  England  out  from  all 
connection  with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
thus  compelling  her  to  acknowledge  the  maritime 
law  as  established  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 
This  system  began  with  Nn|M»lcon*s  famous  Ber- 
lin Decree  of  November  21,  180(5,  which  declared 
the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade  and 
prohibited  all  commerce  or  correspondence  with 
them;  every  Englishman  found  in  a  country  oc- 
cupied by  Ercnch  troops  or  by  their  allies  was 
declared  a  prisoner  of  war:  all  merchandise  l>e- 
longing  to  an  Englishman  was  made  lawful  prize; 
and  all  trade  in  English  goods  was  entirely  pro 
hibited.  No  ship  coming  directly  from  England, 
or  from  a  British  colony,  was  allowed  to  enter 
any  port:  and  any  ship  seeking  by  false  declara- 
tions to  evade  this  regulation  was  confiscated 
with  its  cargo  as  if  British  property.  England 
was  not  long  in  making  reprisals.  By  an  Order 
in  Council.  January  7.  1807.  all  neutral  vesse  ls 
were  prohibited  from  trading  from  port  to 
port  within  Frame  or  any  country  in  alliance 
with  it  or  under  its  control.    Every  neutral  ves- 
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sel  violating  this  order  was  to  be  confiscated 
with  its  cargo.  Napoleon  responded  by  a  decree 
dated  Warsaw.l.Ianuary  2a,  1807,  which  ordered 
the  confiscation  of  all  English  or  English  colonial 
merchandise  found  in  the  German  llansa  towns. 
By  a  second  Order  iu  Council,  November  11, 
1807,  all  harbors  and  places  in  France  and  her 
allies  in  Europe  and  the  colonies,  as  well  as  in 
every  country  with  which  England  was  not  at 
war,  but  from  which  the  English  flag  was  ex- 
eluded,  were  placed  under  the  same  restrictions 
as  if  strictly  blockaded.  These  orders  were 
followed  by  reprisals  on  the  French  side,  By  the 
.Milan  decree  of  December  17,  1807,  strengthened 
by  a  second,  of  January  11,  1808,  issued  from  the 
Tuilcries,  any  vessel,  of  whatever  nation,  that 
had  l*een  searched  by  an  English  ship,  or  had 
Submitted  to  l*e  sent  "on  a  voyage  to  England,  or 
paid  any  duty  to  the  English  Oovernruent,  was 
to  be  declared  denationalized,  and  treated  as 
English.  liy  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807)  Russia 
consented  to  close  her  ports  to  English  commerce, 
and  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  annihilate 
such  commerce,  there  appeared,  August  3,  1810, 
the  tarilF  of  Trianon  for  colonial  goods;  this  was 
extended  by  a  decree  of  September  2 ;  on  Octo- 
ber 18  followed  the  decree  of  Fontainebleau, 
ordering  the  burning  of  all  English  goods,  an 
order  which  was  to  be  carried  out  with  more  or 
less  modification  in  all  countries  connected  with 
France. 

The  consequence  of  the  Continental  System 
was  undoubtedly  the  springing  up  upon  the  Con- 
tinent of  many  branches  of  manufacture  to  the 
loss  of  England;  on  the  other  hand,  the  price 
of  foreign  goods  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height, 
enabling  a  few  merchants  to  make  fortunes,  but 
sensibly  affecting  the  daily  comfort  of  the  middle 
classes!  On  the  whole,  the  Continental  System, 
both  politically  and  economically,  was  a  mis- 
take. Russia  abandoned  it  in  1810,  and  with 
the  breaking  up  of  Napoleon's  power  the  system 
collapsed  entirely.  On  the  English  side  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Orders  in  Council  gave  offense 
to  the  Cnited  States,  and  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  War  of  1812.  Consult: 
Malum,  The  Influence  of  Sea  Poicer  upon  the 
French  Revolution  and  Umpire  ( Boston,  1894); 
Thiers,  Histoire  du  consulat  et  de  Vrmpire 
(Paris,  1845-02)  ;  Cime.  Etude  sur  lea  tarifs  de 
dounne  et  leu  t mites  de  eommene  (Paris.  1875)  ; 
Adams,  Henry.  Ilistor;/  of  the  United  States 
(New  York.   1880-01).'   See  NEUTRALS;  NapO- 

uoa  I. 

CONTINGENT  (from  Eat.  continfjere,  to 
touch).  A  quota  of  troops,  furnished  to  the 
common  army  by  another  branch  of  the  service, 
or  by  different  cooperating  nations  or  armies. 
It  was  the  naval  contingent  that  saved  the  day 
in  the  defense  of  Ladysmith  against  the  Boers 
in  1800.  The  various  contingents  of  the  interna- 
tional armies  formed  the  common  army  under 
the  leadership  of  Count  Waldersee.  the  German 
commander,  in  the  China  campaign  of  1000.  The 
troops  to  1h>  furnished  by  each  of  the  Cnited 
States  under  a  call  for  volunteers  by  the  Presi- 
dent  is  its  quota. 

CONTINGENT   REMAINDER.     See  Re- 

31  .UNDER. 

CONTINUED  FRACTION.   Sec  Fraction. 

CONTINUITY  (Eat.  continuitas,  from  con- 
tinuum, uninterrupted,  from  eontinere,  to  hold 


together,  from  com-,  together  ■+•  fenorc,  to  hold). 
In  geometry,  a  vital  principle  which  asserts 
that  if  from  the  nature  of  a  particular  problem 
we  would  expect  a  certain  number  of  solutions, 
then  there  will  be  the  same  number  of  solutions 
in  every  case,  although  some  may  be  i  magi  nan. 
E.g.  a  straight  line  and  a  circle  in  the  same 
plane  intersect  in  two  points  real,  coincident  or 
imaginary.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  quadri- 
lateral is  a  perigon  whether  the  quadilateral  i* 
convex,  cross,  or  concave.  In  this  case,  however, 
angles  which  have  decreased  and  have  pa«>ed 
through  zero  must  be  regarded  as  negative.  By 
the  principle  of  continuity  theorems  concerning 
real  points  or  lines  may  be  extended  .to  imaginary 
points  or  lines.  This  change  can  take  place 
only  when  some  element  of  the  figure  parses 
through  either  a  zero  value  or  an  infinite  value; 
e  g.  rotate  au  asymptote  of  the  hyperbola  about 
the  origin;  before  rotation  it  cuts  the  curve  in 
two  inhnitc  points;  after  rotation  it  cuts  it  in 
two  real  points  or  two  imaginary  points,  in 
case  of  the  real  points  rotate  it  still  further,  and 
these  pass  to  infinity,  and  imaginary  points  oc- 
cur. Many  propositions  of  elementary  geometry 
may  be  inferred  from  this  principle.  It  wa« 
first  stated  by  Kepler,  emphasized  by  Boseovich. 
and  put  into  acceptable  form  by  Poiicelet  in  his 
Trait  e  des  propriitcs  projective/!  des  figures  (2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1805-66). 

More  generally  continuity  is  a  philosophical 
concept  exemplified  in  space  and  time.  It  has 
been  defined  as  a  scries  of  adjacent  parts  with 
common  limits;  as,  infinite  divisibility;  that  i*. 
thnt  however  small  the  segment  between  two 
points,  a  further  division  is  possible;  but  in 
modern  analysis  continuity  i9  the  essential  prop 
erty  of  a  continuum.  By  a  continuum  is  under 
stood  a  system  or  manifoldncss  of  parts  possessed 
in  varying  degree  of  a  property  A.  such  that 
between  any  two  parts  distant  a  finite  length 
from  each  other  an  infinite  number  of  other 
parts  may  be  interpolated,  of  which  those  that 
are  immediately  adjacent  exhibit  only  indefi 
nitely  small  differences  with  respect  to  the  prop 
erty  A.  This  is  expressed  by  Cantor  as  a 
'perfekt  zusammenhiingende  Menge,'  a  perfect 
concatenation  of  points;  e.g.  all  numbers  ra 
tional  and  irrational  in  any  interval  form  a 
continuum.  A  concatenation  not  perfect  is 
called  a  semi-continuum;  e.g.  the  rntional  or  the 
irrational  numbers  in  any  interval.  A  straight 
line  is  said  to  possess  continuity. 

By  the  continuity  of  the  roots  of  an  equation 
is  meant  that  as  a  result  of  certain  variations 
of  the  function,  different  pairs  of  roots  may 
during  the  process  become  equal  or  imaginary, 
the  total  number  always  continuing  the  same — 
an  example  given  by  l*»ibnitz.  By  the  continuity 
of  a  function  of  x  is  meant  the  fact  that  in 
definitely  small  and  continuous  changes  in  the 
value  of  x  between  certain  limits  produce  in 
definitely  small  and  continuous  chnnges  in  the 
function.  Consult:  Jordan,  Court  (Vatuiluse 
(Paris.  1803)  ;  Poncelct.  Traits  des  propriHc* 
project  ires  des  figures  (Paris,  1865-66)  ;  Ency- 
clopedic der  mathematischen  IVixsenschnftcn. 
vol.  i.  (Leipzig.  1001);  Cantor.  Mathcmatischr 
Annalen.  vols.  xx.  nnd  xxi.  (Leipzig,  1882*83): 
Mach.  in  The  Open  Court,  vol.  xiv.  (Chicago, 
1000). 

CONTINUITY,  Law  of.  A  principle  first 
formulated  by  Leibnitz  (q.v.),  which  is  expressed 
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in  the  Latin  sentence,  Xatura  nan  fucit  salt  urn 
(  Nature  does  not  make  sudden  leaps").  It 
is  opposed  to  the  princ  iple  of  discreteness,  which 
infill  that  all  differences  are  hard  and  fixed, 
and  that  differences  of  kind  are  not  differences  of 
degree.  Of  late  the  sign  if  ten  nee  of  the  law  of 
continuity  is  coining  more  and  more  to  be  recog- 
nized. Indeed,  it  is  the  fundamental  presupposi- 
tiOB  of  all  evolutionary  thought,  which  maintains 
that  all  the  ditferenees  of  organic  species  and 
genera  are  differences  appearing  here  and  there  in 
a  continuum  of  variation,  and  that  they  get 
their  discrete  character  from  the  disappearance 
of  intergradicnt  forms.  The  law  of  continuity 
may  be  illustrated  in  many  ways.  The  solar 
-pectruni,  for  instance,  presents  us  with  a  series 
of  colors  which  blend  into  each  other  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  one  color 
•  mis  and  another  begins.  Within  this  series  we 
?ee  many  recognizably  distinct  colors:  but  this 
really  means  that  red  and  blue  are  so  different 
that  a  normal  eye  cannot  confuse  them.  It  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  so  different  that  no  con- 
ceivable difference  in  degree  can  account  for  the 
difference  in  kind.  In  fact,  it  takes  only  a  glance 
at  the  spectrum  to  sec  that  the  difference  in  kind 
is  mediated  by  differences  in  degree,  and  that  these 
latter  are  not  abrupt  and  intermittent,  but  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken.  By  abstracting  from  the 
intervening  colors  and  shades  we  can  represent 
any  detectable  differences  to  ourselves  as  discrete, 
but  this  appea ranee  of  discreteness  comes  from 
failure  to  attend  to  the  mediating  shades.  It 
is.  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  continuity 
of  the  difference  does  not  in  the  least  prejudice 
the  fact  of  difference.  This  truth  can  be  stated 
in  the  following  paradox:  The  colors  and  shades 
that  separate  two  given  colors  in  a  spectrum  also 
unite  their.  Generalizing  this,  we  get  the  law 
that  all  intervenients  while  uniting  separate,  and 
while  separating  unite,  the  extremes  between 
which  they  lie.  See  Iwcntity;  and  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  states  of  aggregation  of  chemical 
oubMances,  Cbitical  Point. 

CONTINUOUS  SERVICE.  See  Enlist- 
mevt. 

CONTOR'NTATE  (It.  contorniato,  from  con- 
fomo.  contour,  from  ML.  contornarc,  to  go 
■round,  from  Lnt.  com-,  together  -f  tornare,  to 
turn,  from  tornns,  Gk.  r&pvot,  tnrnos,  lathe). 
A  term  applied  to  a  class  of  antique  medals 
which  have  a  deep  line  cut  round  the  edge,  like 
a  furrow,  and  are  also  marked  by  a  strongly 
projecting  edge.  They  show  on  one  side  a  head, 
often  of  an  emperor  or  other  ruler,  sometimes 
Homer,  Sallust,  Horace,  or  other  authors,  and 
"n  the  other  a  scene  from  the  circus  or  amphi- 
theatre or  from  mythology  or.  rarely,  daily  life. 
No  contorniiite  is  known  to  be  certainly  ear- 
lier than  the  third  century  A.O..  and  most  of 
them  are  even  later.  Many  explanations  of  the 
u*e  of  eontomiates  have  been  given:  the  most 
probable  is  that  they  were  counters  in  games, 
the  relief*  on  the  sides  being  protected  from  con- 
tact with  the  board  by  the  projecting  rim. 

CONTORTED  STRATA.    See  Mountain. 

CONTOURS'  (Fr..  from  ML.  contornarc,  to 
fff  around).  In  topographical  surveying  and 
military  sketching,  the  intersection  of  a  hill  by 
»  horizontal  plane.  On  topographical  maps  and 
military  sketches  hills  are  shown  by  contours, 
which  an?  imaginary  lines,  generally  represented 


in  red  or  black  on  the  map,  drawn  round  the  hill 
at  exactly  the  same  level.  Height  is  also  shown 
by  contours;  on  a  map  the  distance  between  con- 
tours, commonly  called  the  vertical  interval,  is 
always  a  fixed  numltcr  of  feet.  The  value  of 
contours  in  a  map  or  sketch  to  the  engineer  or 
military  officer  is  that  he  is  enabled  to  tell  at  a 
glance  the  slope  of  t lie  ground  to  be  traversed, 
and  also  whether  the  hills  are  gentle  or  steep, 
as  the  nearer  together  two  contours  appear  on  a 
map  the  steeper  is  the  slope,  and  vice  versa. 
Sec  Si'bveyinu;  and  Kxgi.vkkbino,  Military. 
In  the  latter  article  the  contour  lines  are  shown 
in  the  reproduction  of  a  military  map. 

CONTRABAND  OF  WAB  (It.  coafrtibbnn- 
do,  Sp.,  Port,  contrabando,  from  ML.  contra- 
bannum,  contraband,  from  contra,  against  -+■ 
bandum,  bannum,  proclamation,  from  OilG.  ban, 
tier.  Itann,  AS.  bunn,  Kngl.  ban ;  ultimately  con- 
nected with  Lnt.  fari,  ilk.  <f>rjr<u,  pht'nai,  to 
speak).  Goods  of  such  character  as  to  be  liable 
to  seizure  by  a  belligerent  in  trade  between  a 
neutral  and  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Inter- 
national complications  arise  over  the  definition 
of  what,  in  a  particular  instance,  constitutes 
contraband.  To  some  extent  this  has  been 
defined  by  treaty,  especially  by  the  United  States, 
but  the  changes  in  methods  of  modern  warfare 
render  the  list  a  constantly  shifting  one. 
Great  Britain  has  adopted  the  classification 
of  (a)  goods  absolutely  contraband,  and  (b) 
goods  occasionally  contraband;  i.e.  making  the 
decision  depend  upon  the  condition  of  being  in- 
tended for  warlike  use.  Under  the  latter  head 
are  included  provisions,  coal,  horses,  fittings  for 
steam  vessels,  etc.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
Swedish  ship  in  the  War  of  1812  bound  for  the 
neutral  port  of  Bilbao  with  a  cargo  of  grain 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  British  fleet  lying 
there,  the  cargo  was  subject  to  confiscation  as 
contraband.  So  coal  came  up  for  discussion  in 
the  Crimean  War,  Great  Britain  claiming  it  to 
be  included  under  the  head  of  occasional  contra- 
band. France  in  the  war  of  1859  refused  to 
treat  coal  as  contraband.  The  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  adopted  the  Eng- 
lish position,  as  did  Germany  in  the  war  of 
1870,  while  Russia  follows  France.  Such  dif- 
ferences threaten  to  furnish  serious  controversy 
in  the  event  of  war  between  any  of  the  great 
commercial  nations.  The  rules  of  international 
law  provide  that  subjects  of  neutrals  may  carry 
contraband  to  either  belligerent,  but  must  do  so 
at  their  own  risk.  So  neutral  merchants  may 
trade  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  in  time 
of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  but  either  belligerent 
may  capture  such  goods  as  are  of  direct  and  im- 
mediate use  in  war.  if  they  cannot  intercept  them 
in  their  passage  to  the  enemy  while  not  within 
neutral  jurisdiction.  While  a  neutral  is  hound  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  armed  expeditions  from 
its  shores  and  the  supplying  of  fighting  gear  to 
belligerent  vessels  in  its  ports,  no  duty  is  im- 
posed of  restraining  contraband  trade,  though 
H  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  subjects 
whose  property  is  seized  by  one  l>elligerent  on 
the  way  to  another,  provided  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  forbidden  commodities. 

Three  requisites  are  necessary  to  constitute 
the  offense  of  carrifina  contraband :  (1)  Sale 
and  transport  of  eontrnbnnd  goods  within  a 
neutral  territory  is  permissible,  but  they  may 
not  be  sent  across  the  frontier  to  a  belligerent 
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by  land  or  sea.  (2)  The  goods  must  be  in- 
tended eventually  for  a  hostile  destination.  (3) 
The  otTensc  is  completed  with  the  deposit  of  the 
contraband  cargo  at  the  belligerent  destination. 

The  ship  when  captured  is  generally  taken  to  a 
prize  conn  by  the  captor,  and  the  penalty  of 
conviction  is  the  con  li  sea  lion  of  the  contraband 
goods,  unless  the  owner  of  the  contraband  also 
has  ownership  in  the  vessel,  in  which  case  the 
ship,  or  his  share  therein,  is  likewise  confiscated, 
and  also  any  innocent  goods  of  his  ownership. 
False  papers  or  misrepresentation  as  to  des- 
tination may  lead  to  the  ship's  condemnation. 
The  carrying  of  agents  or  dispatches  of  an 
enemy  must  be  distinguished  as  more  properly 
unneutral  service  than  carrying  of  contraband. 
The  Trent  Affair  (q.v.)  comes  under  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  relating  to  this  question. 

The  term  contraband  of  trar  was  inappropri- 
ately though  ingeniously  applied  during  the  Civil 
War  by  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  while  in  command  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  to  captured  slaves,  as  a  ground 
for  retaining  them  when  demanded  by  their 
Southern  owners.  Consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Neutrality:  Belligerents; 
Blockaoe;  International  Law. 

CONTRA-BASS.    See  Double  Bass. 

CONTRA-BASS  TUBA    See  Tuba. 

CONTRACT  (from  Lat.  contrahcre,  to  draw 
up,  from  Com-,  together  4-  traherc,  to  draw).  In 
Knglish  and  American  law,  an  agreement,  en- 
forceable at  law.  between  two  or  more  parties 
to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing.  The  ele- 
ment* essential  to  all  forms  of  contracts  are: 
(a)  an  obligation  founded  on  the  promise  made 
by  a  party  to  the  contract  and  resulting  in 
his  latent  to  enter  into  such  an  obligation;  (b) 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
contract  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
prop] IN  given.  Additional  elements  may  lie  re- 
quired to  give  solidity  to  various  classes  of  con- 
tracts, as  is  pointed  out  below. 

Classification. — Contracts  are  usually  classified 
as:  (a)  contracts  of  record:  (b)  contracts  by 
specialty:  and  (c)  simple  contracts. 

Contracts  of  record,  so  called,  are  conclusive 
legal  obligations  created  by  the  judgment  or 
order  of  a  court  of  record.  Examples  of  contracts 
of  record  are  judgments,  recognizances,  statutes 
staple,  etc.  They  are  not  true  contracts  at  all. 
as  they  do  not  contain  a  promise  and  arc  not 
founded  upon  the  intention  of  the  party  bound, 
hut  should  probably  be  classified  as  quasi  con- 
tracts (q.v.). 

Contractu  f>u  sprcinltti  are  contracts  depending 
for  their  validity  upon  the  formality  of  their 
execution.  They  are  required  to  be  in  writing 
and  to  be  perfected  by  sealing  and  delivery  by  the 
party  to  be  hound  thereby.  The  usual  form  of 
specialty  contract  is  by  covenant  (q.v.).  A  bond 
(q.v.).  though  in  strictness  not  a  contract,  being 
an  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  instead  of  a 
promise  to  pay.  has  always  been  regarded  and 
ela-sificd  as  a  specialty  contract.  Contracts  by 
specialty  require  no  consideration  (q.v.)  to  give 
them  validity.  As  in  the  ease  of  other  contractu, 
the  courts  of  equity  will  not  specifically  enforce  a 
specialty  contract  unless  it  is  founded  upon  a 
consideration. 

At  common  law  the  seal  required  to  be  placed 
upon  specialty  contracts  was  of  great  technical 
Importance,  but  the  law  in  this  connection  has 
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been  greatly  modified  by  modern  statutes.  In 
nearly  all  of  the  United  States  a  scroll  or  mark 
with  the  pen  may  be  used  in  place  of  a  seal.  In  a 
number  of  States  it  is  provided  by  statute  that 
the  seal  upon  a  sealed  instrument  is  only  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  a  consideration;  the  effect 
of  which  probably  is  to  make  a  consideration  nec- 
essary to  the  validity  of  a  sealed  instrument,  at 
least  where  it  is  intended  by  the  parties  that  a 
consideration  is  to  be  given."  In  a  few  Mates  all 
distinction  between  specialty  contracts  and  simple 
contracts  has  been  abolished  by  statutes.  The 
common-law  form  of  action  for  enforcing  all  kinds 
of  specialty  contracts,  except  a  bond,  was  the 
action  of  covenant  (q.v.).  Recovery  upon  a  bond 
was  secured  by  the  common-law  action  of  debt 
(q.v.).  These  distinctions  are  not  preserved  in 
modern  systems  of  pleading.  The  usual  period  of 
limitation  upon  specialty  contracts  is  twenty 
years. 

Simple  contracts  are  contracts  which  do  not 
depend  upon  any  particular  formality  as  to  execu- 
tion for  their  validity,  but  upon  the  existence  of 
a  consideration,  which  is  a  detriment,  or  a  sur 
render  of  a  right,  given  in  exchange  for  the 
promise.  (See  Consideration.)  A  simple  con- 
tract may  be  in  writing  or  by  parole,  or  may 
even  be  implied  from  the  acts  and  conduct  of  the 
parties  manifesting  their  intentions. 

As  no  formality  is  required  in  the  creation  of 
a  simple  contract'  it  always  comes  into  existence 
as  the  consequence  of  an  offer  and  acceptance. 
The  offer  must  l»c  accepted  in  accordance  with 
its  terms  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  within  tl»e 
time  stated  in  the  offer,  in  order  to  give  rise  to 
a  contract.  A  refusal  to  accept,  or  a  counter- 
offer, puts  an  end  to  the  first  offer,  which  cannot 
thereafter  be  accepted.  In  contracts  entered  into 
by  letter,  in  most  jurisdictions,  the  offer  is 
deemed  to  be  accepted  upon  the  posting  of  the 
letter  of  acceptance,  but  in  a  few  States  it  is 
held  that  there  is  no  acceptance  until  the  letter 
of  acceptance  is  actually  received  by  the  person 
making  the  offer.  Inasmuch  as  there  must  l»e  an 
agreement  in  order  to  create  a  contract,  any  mis 
take  as  to  the  time  of  the  offer  or  acceptance  will 
prevent  a  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the  parties 
nnd  no  contract  will  arise.  But  a  mistake  as  to 
some  collateral  matter  will  have  no  effect  upon 
the  contract  unless  induced  by  fraud,  in  whbh 
ea*e  the  defrauded  party  may  rescind  the  con- 
tract. Thus,  if  A  offers  to  sell  property  to  B 
for  $10,000,  and  B  accepts,  understanding  the 
offer  to  be  $5,000,  no  contract  arises;  but  if  B 
Understands  the  offer  made  and  accepts  it  U-eause 
he  erroneously  believes  the  property  is  of  milch 
greater  value,  a  contract  does  arise.  Simple  con- 
tracts arc  frequently  classified  as  cypress  and  im- 
plied. An  express  contract  is  one  entered  into 
on  term*  expressed  in  spoken  or  written  words. 
An  implied  contract  is  one  which  is  inferred  from 
the  acts  or  conduct  of  the  parties.  The  latter 
should  not  lie  confounded  with  the  so-called  con- 
tracts implied  in  law,  as.  for  example,  the  obliga- 
tion to  repay  money  paid  by  mistake,  which  are 
not  true  contracts,  because  not  based  upon  inten- 
tion. They  are  properly  classified  as  quasi  cow- 
tracts  (q.v.).  Express  contracts  may  lie  by 
parole  or  in  writing,  the  only  difference  in  lcjal 
effect  being  in  the  method  of  proof.  (See  Evi- 
dence.) A  few  simple  contracts  are  required, 
however,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (q.v.)  to  be 
executed  in  writing.  Simple  contracts  arc  further 
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clasiJied  as  unilateral  and  bilateral.  A  uni- 
lateral contract  is  one  in  which  one  party  to  the 
contract  make*  a  promise  in  exchange  for  the 
other  party's  giving  something  or  doing  some  act. 
A  bilateral  contract  is  one  in  which  each  of  the 
two  parties  gives  his  promise  in  exchange  for  the 
promise  of  the  other,  the  promise  of  euch  being 
a  consideration  for  the  promise  of  the  other. 

Contracts  are  also  said  to  be  executory  or  exe- 
cuted. An  executory  contract  is  one  which  has 
not  been  fully  performed.  As  the  performance  of 
a  contract  terminates  its  existence  as  a  legal 
obligation,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  expression 
'executed  contract'  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  A 
present,  sale  of  personal  pro|>erty  is  sometimes 
said  to  lie  an  executed  contract,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  improper,  as  the  sale  may  be  effected  by 
a  mere  meeting  of  the  minds  without  any  promise, 
and.  hence,  without  contract.    See  Sau:s. 

Performance. — In  the  case  of  all  true  contracts, 
whether  by  specialty  or  simple  contracts,  the 
obligations  of  a  party  to  perform  may  not  arise 
until  the  hap|iening  of  a  condition,  or  the  per- 
formance of  his  promise  by  the  other  party,  as 
e\pre-sly  or  impliedly  provided  in  the  contract  by 
its  terms,  if  there  "be  no  such  provision  in  the 
contract,  by  certain  settled  rules  of  construction 
(known  as  the  law  of  conditions)  implied  in  law, 
the  performance  of  one  party  may  lie  deemed  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  performance  of  the 
other,  or  the  performance  of  each  of  the  pnrties 
may  be  a  concurrent  condition  to  the  performance 
by  the  other;  that  is,  each  party  must  tender  his 
performance  lief  ore  he  can  recover  damages  for 
the  breach  of  contract  by  the  other.  In  general, 
impossibility  of  j>er  forma  nee  is  no  defense  to  an 
action  brought  to  receiver  damages  for  breach  of 
0011  tract.  If.  however,  the  contract  contemplates 
the  continued  existence  of  the  parties  or  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  contract,  the  death  of  a  party 
of  failure  of  subject-matter  is  a  defense.  Thus, 
in  contracts  for  personal  service,  death  of  the 
employer  or  employee  terminates  the  contract, 
and  a  contract  for  the  use  of  a  particular  build- 
ing or  other  property  is  terminated  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  property. 

Suits  upon  Contracts. — Owing  to  the  rule  of 
pleading  in  actions  upon  contract  at  common  law, 
the  plaintiff  must  -how  that  he  has  given  con- 
sideration for  the  defendant's  promise.  A  third 
|>erson  for  whose  benefit,  the  contract  was  made, 
but  who  was  not  a  party  to  it,  could  not  sue 
upon  it.  This  is  still  the  rule  in  most  jurisdic- 
tion", although  not  in  all:  and  in  a  few.  notably 
N'ew  York,  in  the  single  case  when  A  gives  money 
or  property  to  B  upon  his  agreement  to  pay  money 
to  C,  ('  may  sue  ujmiii  the  contract  upon  the 
theory  that  a  debt  has  been  created  in  his  favor. 
Kquity  exercises  jurisdiction  to  compel  specific 
performance  of  a  contract  when  legjil  damages 
would  be  inadequate.  It  also  exercises  its  powers 
to  rescind  or  reform  written  contracts  affected 
with  fraud  or  mistake.  Fraud  is  also  a  defense 
at  law  to  an  action  founded  on  contract,  it  having 
been  early  adopted  by  the  courts  of  law.  although 
it  is  a  defense  equitable  in  character.  Contracts 
which  contravene  rules  of  public  policy  or  statu- 
tory enactment  are  illegal  and  void".  See  Il- 
legality. 

Contractu  in  the  Civil  1,n\c. — Tn  the  Roman  law 
contract  (amt  ractun)  signified  an  agreement 
which  created  an  actionable  obligation.  The 
original  roots  of  contraetional  obligations  were 


apparently  pledge  and  vow.  In  the  first  case,  the 
debtor  gave  the  creditor  a  pledge,  which  the 
creditor  held  until  the  debtor  had  fulfilled  his 
promise.  If  a  debtor  bad  nothing  else  to  pledge, 
he  pledged  his  own  person  in  the  form  of  a  sale. 
This  transaction  the  Romans  called  nexum.  It 
created  something  analogous  to  a  judgment  debt: 
and  as  the  debtor  was  in  default,  the  creditor 
levied  on  his  body  (manus  inicctio).  At  the  time 
of  Caius  this  contract  was  antiquated.  A  vow 
to  the  gods  to  do  something  for  or  pay  something 
to  the  third  person  enabled  the  priest  to  inter- 
vene and  insist  upon  performance — from  this  root 
sprang  the  sacral  contract  of  the  priestly  law. 
the  sponsio,  and  out  of  the  uponsio  grew  the 
sacral  contract  of  utipulatio. 

At  the  time  of  (Jains  (early  Kmpire)  five 
classes  of  contracts  were  recognized:  (a)  The 
verbal  contract,  stipulatio,  which  was  actionable 
because  a  certain  form  of  words  (question  and 
answer)  hnd  been  observed.  It  was  usual  to  draw- 
up  a  written  statement  (cautio)  reciting  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  but  the  validity  of  the 
contract  rested  on  the  exchange  of  the  spoken 
words.  (b)  The  literal  contract  (from  litem, 
writing).  This  was  actionable  because  a  formal 
entry  had  been  made  in  the  creditor's  ledger  (ex- 
pem'ilatio).  In  thecase  of  the  verbal  and  the  literal 
contract  it  was  neither  the  agreement  alone  nor 
the  form  nlone  which  created  obligation,  but  the 
two  together,  (c)  The  real  contract.  This  was 
actionable  because  something  (res)  had  passed 
from  the  creditor  to  the  debtor,  and  the  return 
of  the  thing  or  an  equivalent  had  lieen  promised. 
To  this  class  belonged  the  bailments  known  as 
mutuum,  commodatum,  dejiositum,  pianus.  (See 
Bailment.)  Besides  these  there  were  many  cither 
real  contracts  without  special  names.  Ultimately 
it  was  recognized  that  any  agreement  for  recipro- 
cal performances  would  liecomc  a  binding  eon- 
tract  as  soon  as  one  party  had  performed,  (d) 
The  consensual  contract.  This  was  actionable  by 
virtue  of  the  agreement  (consensu*)  between  the 
parties,  although  no  form  had  lieen  observed  and 
nothing  had  passed.  There  were  only  four  eon- 
tracts  of  this  class:  cmptio  venditio,  sale;  loca- 
tioconductio,  hiring;  socictas,  partnership;  and 
inandutum,  commission  of  agency. 

Agreements  that  fell  in  none  of  these  four 
classes  were  simple  pacts  (pacta),  not  contracts, 
and  were  not  actionable.  Such  pacts  might,  how- 
ever, be  available  for  defense,  e.g.  when  a  credi- 
tor had  given  his  debtor  an  informal  release  or 
an  extension  of  time,  and  pacts  made  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  contract  (jtacta  adiecta) 
were  treated  as  part  of  the  contract! 

In  order  that  a  contract  should  be  valid  it 
was  necessary  that  the  parties  should  be  of  such 
age  as  to  be  capable  of  binding  themselves,  and 
of  sound  mind,  and  that  the  object  to  be  attained 
should  be  neither  impossible,  illegal,  nor  immoral. 
Mistake  (error)  was  regularly  fatal  to  the  valid- 
ity of  a  contract,  provided  the  mistake  was  ex- 
cusable and  essential.  A  mistaken  reason  or 
motive  for  contracting  was  not  regarded  as  essen- 
tial. Where,  however,  the  mistake  was  caused 
or  utilize*]  by  the  other  party,  these  limitations 
disappeared  and  the  contracts  were  voidable  for 
fraud  (dolus).  Duress  (tnetus)  also  made  a  con- 
tract invalid. 

Tn  modern  European  codea,  all  agreements  ex- 
cept those  lookincj  to  impossible  or  immoral  ends 
ore  valid  and  actionable*  unless  a  special  form  is 
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required  by  law  and  the  required  form  has  not  beeu 
observed.  It  is  therefore  maintained  by  many 
writers  that  the  Human  category  of  real  contracts 
lias  disappeared,  and  that  there  are  now  but  two 
clauses,  the  formal  and  the  consensual.  The 
formal  contracts  of  the  modern  codes  arc  not 
Roman.  Where  a  form  is  prescribed,  it  is  usually 
a  written  document,  and  in  many  eases  a  t  testa - 
»      tion  by  a  notary  is  necessary  to  its  validity. 

Uibuograpii  v.  For  sj>eeial  branches  consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  the  titles  treating 
of  those  subjects,  as  Real  Property;  Sale; 
Mortgage,  etc.  Also  consult:  Parsons.  Laic  of 
Contracts  (8th  ed.,  Host  on,  1803)  ;  Anson,  Prin- 
ciple* of  the  Laic  of  Contract  (7th  cd.,  Oxford, 
1  St».'J ;  2d  American  ed.,  Chicago,  1887):  (  bitty. 
Treatise  on  the  Laic  of  Contracts  ( 13th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 18!K»)  :  Addison,  Treatise  on  the  Laic  of 
Contracts  (7th  ed.,  London,  1803);  Marriman, 
Elements  of  Contracts  (2d  ed.,  Hoston,  15)01); 
Hollingsworth,  The  Laic  of  Contracts  (1800); 
and  the  authorities  referred  to  under  such  special 
titles  as  Qiasi  Contract;  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments; Sale.  etc. 

CONTRACTION  (  Lat.  contractio,  from  con- 
trahere,  to  draw  up).  The  wish  or  necessity  for 
economizing  labor  and  parchment  led  the  scribes 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  use  a  great  many  abbrevia- 
tions or  contractions  in  their  manuscripts.  These 
contractions  were  transplanted  into  the  first 
printed  books ;  and  more  recently  they  have  been 
reproduced  in  many  works,  where  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  the  modern  print  should  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ancient  manuscript.  A  knowledge  of  contrac- 
tion, therefore,  is  indispensable,  not  only  to 
renders  of  old  writings,  but  to  readers  of  the 
printed  books  of  the  fifteenth,  the  sixteenth,  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
to  all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  vast 
stores  of  historical  and  archaeological  materials 
accumulated  in  the  rolls  and  records  published 
by  the  governments  of  Crcat  Hritain,  France, 
and  other  countries.  This  subject  is  treated  in 
detail  under  Paleography. 

Contraction  may  be  divided  into  six  classes: 
(1)  contraction,  properly  so  called;  (2)  con- 
traction by  elision  or  suspension ;  (3)  contrac- 
tion by  writing  a  smaller  letter  above  the  word 
contracted;  (4)  contraction  by  running  two  or 
more  letters  into  one  character:  (5)  contraction 
by  symbols  representing  syllables  or  words;  (6) 
contraction  by  initial  letters. 

CONTRACT  SURGEON.  In  the  United 
States  Army,  a  civilian  physician  or  dental 
surgeon,  employed  under  contract  with  the  Sur- 
geon-Oeneral  of  the  army.  Civilian  physicians 
and  dentists  may  be  employed  as  contract  sur- 
geons and  contract  dental  surgeons  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  by,  or  with  the  authority  of. 
the  Surgeon-Oneral  of  the  army.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  transportation  and  fuel  allow- 
ances of  first  lieutenants,  and  when  on  duty  at 
n  post  or  station  where  there  are  quarters  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  they  receive  the 
quarters  in  kind  allowed  by  regulations  to  an 
assistant  surgeon  of. the  rank  of  first  lieutenant; 
they  are  not  entitled  to  commutation  of  quarters, 
nor  to  the  ten  per  centum  increase  of  pay  when 
wrving  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  entitled  to  the  same 
Official  obedience  from  enlisted  men  as  regularly 


commissioned  officers,  and  may  be  detailed  on 
councils  of  administration  and  boards  of  sur- 
vey, act  as  post  treasurer,  etc.,  and  witness  pay 
ments  to  enlisted  men  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  l."»02  to  1527  of  the  Regulations,  but 
may  nut  be  detailed  for  duty  on  courts-martial. 
Generally  expressed,  the  contract  surgeon's  eligi- 
bility for  duty  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  as-istant 
surgeon,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  a  commissioned  ollicer.  Can- 
didates for  appointment  as  dental  surgeons  must 
be  not  less  than  twenty-four,  nor  more  than 
forty  years  of  age,  and  must  be  graduates  of 
standard  medical  or  dental  colleges,  trained  in 
the  several  branches  of  dentistry,  of  good  moral 
character,  and,  prior  to  apj>oiutmcnt,  will  be 
required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  professional  ex- 
amination before  a  board  of  dental  surgeon-, 
convened  for  that  purpose.  Contracts  with  den- 
tal surgeons  are  made  for  three  years,  but  may- 
be annulled,  for  cause,  at  any  time.  They  are 
attached  to  the  medical  department,  and  are 
assigned  to  duty  In  accordance  with  the  recoui- 
mendations  of  the  Surgeon-liener.il  of  the  army, 
or  the  chief  surgeon  of  a  military  department. 
A  dental  surgeon  is  allowed,  as  an  assistant,  one 
enlisted  man  from  the  Hospital  Corps,  and  mu»t 
operate  between  tile  hours  of  0  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
upon  soldiers  entitled  thereto  only.  Refore  and 
after  these  hours,  he  is  free  to  pursue  his  private 
practice. 

The  I'nited  States  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  employing  army  dental  surgeons.  For 
detailed  information  as  to  the  duties,  privileges, 
etc.,  of  contract  surgeons,  consult  Army  Regula- 
tions War  Department  (Washington,  11KI1 ) .  S«f 
St  RGEON,  Military. 

CON'TRA-FAGOTTO  (It.,  counter-ljassoon ) . 
The  name  in  orchestral  scores  for  the  double 
bassoon.   See  Haskoon. 

CONTRALTO.    See  Alto. 

CONTRARY  MOTION.    See  Motion. 

CONTRAST   (Fr.  contraste,  from  ML.  co#i- 
trastarc,  to  withstand,  from  Lat.  contra,  against 
+  stare,  to  stand).    The  enhancement  of  the  dif 
firence  between  objects  or  attributes  of  objects 
which  results  from  their  juxtaposition  or  im 
mediate   comparison.     Contrast   has  been  eni 
ployed,  very  loosely,  as  a  principle  of  explanation 
in  psychology;  and  we  cannot  even  now  say  that 
the  whole  field  of  'contrast  phenomena'  has  l*vn 
adequately  explored.    It  is,  clearly,  no  explana- 
tion of  a  given  fact  to  refer  it  to  a  general  law 
of  contrast,  any  more  than  it  is  an  explanation 
of  a  mental  connection  to  refer  it  to  the  'assmi* 
tion  of  ideas.'    We  must  know,  in  each  partk-u 
lar  case,  the  conditions  under  which  the  fail 
is  determined  and  the  connection  takes  shape. 

(1)  One  chapter  of  the  psychophysies  of  con- 
trast may.  however,  he  considered  closed.  Thi* 
is  the  chapter  that  deals  with  the  contrast  of 
brightness  and  colors.  If  we  lay  two  black 
strips  upon  a  gray  ground,  and  then  push  a 
white  cardboard  under  one  of  them,  so  that  the 
white  projects  on  either  side,  we  see  at  once  that 
the  black  on  white  is  blacker  than  the  (same) 
black  on  gray.  If  we  lay  a  gray  disk  upon  a 
red  ground  of  the  same  brightness,  and  stand  so 
far  away  that  the  contour  of  the  disk  is 
eliminated,  we  see  a  bluish-green  in  place  of 
the  gray  disk;  and  the  color  is  most  intensive 
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along  the  line  of  junction  of  disk  and  ground. 
These  experiments  may  be  varied  in  many  ways. 


IH*k*  for  mounting  upon  the  rolor-nilxer.  to  show  brtfftit- 
n««  and  color  contrast.  The  black  portion*  of  the  dinks 
an-  black,  the  white  portion*  white,  and  the  shaded  por- 
tion* of  tome  color.   From  Helmholti.  PhytloL  Opttk.  l*y«. 

The  principal  laws  of  contrast,  an  determined 
by  such  experiments,  are  five  in  number:  (a) 
(  ontrast  always  takes  the  direction  of  greatest 
opposition.  A  white  induces  a  black,  a  color 
its  complementary  color.  (See  Visual  Sensa- 
tion.) (b)  The  more  saturated  the  color  (the 
redder  the  red,  the  purer  the  white),  the  greater 
is  the  contrast  effect,  (c)  The  contrast  effect  is 
greatest  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  con- 
trasting surfaces  (marginal  contrast).  (d) 
The  more  nearly  alike  two  colors  are  in  bright- 
ness (both  bright,  or  both  dull),  the  better  will 
be  the  contrast  effect.  And  (e)  the  more  nearly 
homogeneous  the  contrasting  surfaces  (the  less 
distinction  there  is  at  the  line  of  junction),  the 
better  will  be  the  contrast  effect.  Hclmholtz 
sought  to  explain  tnese  facts,  in  purely  psycho- 
logical terms,  as  deceptions  of  judgment ;  we  see 
aright,  but  estimate  wrongly;  and  Wundt  ac- 
cepts the  explanation  for  certain  of  the  phe- 
nomena. The  psychological  theory,  however, 
breaks  down  when  one  attempts  to  carry  it  out 
in  detail.  There  can  l>e  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that,  a*  Ilering  maintains,  contrast  of  color  and 
brightness  is  a  matter  of  direct  physiological  con- 
ditioning, the  result  of  the  interaction  of  excita- 
tions within  the  visual  organ,  a  symptom  or 
expression  of  the  functional  unity  of  the  retina. 

(2)  Whether  contrast  «>ceurs  in  the  perceptual 
sphere:  whether,  e.g.  'great*  and  'small'  contrast 
at-  do  blue  and  yellow,  is  a  much-disputed  ques- 
tion. There  are  certain  optical  illusions  (see 
Illusions)  which  seem  to  be  most  easily  'ex- 
plained' by  reference  to  a  law  of  space  contrast. 
In  its  most  direct  form,  the  theory  of  spatial 
contrast  affirms  that  "the  space  sensation  of  a 
stimulated  retinal  point  is  a  function  pri- 
marily of  the  position  of  the  point  stimu- 
lated.* but  also  of  the  space  sensations  of 
the  neighboring  retinal  elements"  (Ixieb);  the 
formula  that  holds  of  sensation  is  thus  applied, 
without  modification,  to  the  sphere  of  visual 
space- percept  ion.  It  has  been  said,  again,  that 
lines  of  different  direction  exercise  'contrastive' 
influences  upon  the  movements  of  regard,  i.e. 
npon  the  movements  made  by  the  eyes  as  we 


attentively  follow  the  course  of  the  lines  (Hey- 
mans).  And,  lastly,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
figures  of  the  same  size,  surrounded  by  like 
figures  of  another  size,  look  larger  'by  contrast' 
if  the  surrounding  figures  are  smaller,  and 
smaller  if  these  arc  larger  (Wundt).  Most  of 
these  illusions  can,  however.  In?  otherwise  ex- 
plained; and,  despite  the  array  of  authorities, 
the  fact  seems  to  be  that  a  given  perception  is 
never  really  changed  by  contrast  with  other  per- 
ceptions "Perceptual  contrast'  consists  rather 
in  a  feeling.  When  we  see  a  middle-sized  man 
by  the  side  of  a  dwarf,  we  are  surprised  at  his 
height;  when  we  see  him  by  the  side  of  a  giant, 
we  are  disappointed  in  his  height.  Our  percep- 
tion of  the  man's  height  is  not  affected  by  the 
neighborhood  of  smaller  and  larger  men ;  the 
contrast  that  we  'feel'  is  felt,  literally,  as  sur- 
prise or  disappointment. 

(3)  Many  psychologists,  again,  assume  the 
existence  of  an  affective  contrast  (see  AFFEC- 
TION )  ;  a  particular  pleasure  appears  more 
pleasant  if  it  follows  a  preceding  unpleasantness, 
and  vice  versa  ( Keehner.  Hiiffding,  1  a* lima  mi ) . 
The  affective  value  of  a  stimulus,  however,  is  not 
constant,  as  is  its  sensation  value,  but  varies 
with  the  present  state  of  the  organism  and  the 
corresponding  disposition  of  consciousness.  The 
'particular*  pleasure,  then,  is  not  a  determinate 
amount  of  pleasantness,  that  may  'seem'  to  lie 
greater  or  less  according  to  its  affective  setting. 
The  pleasure  actually  aroused  may  differ  within 
wide  limits,  while  the  stimulus  remains  the 
same.  Moreover,  where  there  is  affection,  there 
is  also  sensation;  where  there  is  affective  con- 
trast there  must  also  be  a  "perceptual  contrast,* 
in  the  sense  just  defined  of  the  conditions  of  the 
arousal  of  a  contrast-feeling.  It  is,  then,  per- 
haps safer  to  give  up  the  idea  of  an  'affective 
contrast*  altogether. 

(4)  Lastly,  we  must  note  that,  in  certain 
psychological  systems  (Wundt,  H«"iffding),  the 
law  of  contrast  figures  as  a  general  law  of  the 
mental  life.  Wundt.  e.g.  speaks  of  the  'law  of 
psychical  contrasts'  as  one  of  the  three  psycho- 
logical laws  of  relation;  all  "'volitional  pro- 
cesses .  .  .  are  arranged  in  groups  made  up 
of  opposite  qualities;  .  .  .  these  opposites 
obey  in  their  succession  the  general  law  of 
intensification  through  contrast.  .  .  .  The 
law  is  secondarily  applied  to  ideas  and  their 
elements."  The  rejection  of  this  law  d<s-s  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  the  rejection  of  spatial 
and  affective  contrast;  though  its  acceptance 
would  naturally  incline  us  to  accept  the  alleged 
illustrations  of  its  working. 

Consult:  Fechner.  \orschule  dcr  Aesthttik 
(Leipzig.  1870)  ;  lx>hmann.  Hauptyesctzc  des 
mcusehliehen  (icfuhlslcbcns  ( I/cip/.ig.  1802); 
Wundt.  Outline*  of  Psychology  (Leipzig.  1808); 
Hoffding.  Outlines  of  Psychology  (London, 
1891);  Titchener,  Experimental  Psychology 
(New  York.  1001);  Wirth,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Psychologic,  vol.  xviii.  (Leipzig,  1808). 

CONTRAT,  koN'tra'.  See  Government: 
Roi  sseai',  .bus  Jacques. 

CONTRA  YER'V A  (Sp.  contrayrrba.  anti- 
dote, from  contra,  against  -f-  yerba,  Lat.  hcrbn, 
Engl.  herb).  A  medicine  once  in  much  repute 
against  low  fevers  and  as  a  mild  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  but  not  used  in  the  United  BtMes.  It 
consists  of  the  roofstocks  (rhizomes)  of  different 
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species  of  Dorstenia,  tropical  American  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Moracea?  The  genus  is 
remarkable  for  the  plane  receptacle  in  which  the 
numerous  miuiII  (lowers  are  fixed ;  the  male 
flowers  in  superficial  depressions,  the  female 
flowers  in  deep  sockets.  The  flowers  have  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla.  The  fruit  consists  of  achenia, 
imbedded  in  the  fleshy  receptacle  from  which 
they  are  projected  by  elastic  force  when  ripe. 
Dorstenia  cimtraycrra  is  a  |»ercunial  plant  with 
palmate  leaves  and  somewhat  quadrangular 
receptacles.  Its  rootstock  is  knotty,  one  to  two 
inches  long,  about  one-half  inch  thick,  reddish- 
brown,  pale  within,  Bending  out  on  all  sides  many 
slender  fibres  (roots),  which  are  generally  loaded 
with  small  brown  knots.  It  has  a  peculiar 
aromatic,  overpowering  smell,  and  a  somewhat 
astringent,  warm,  bitter  taste.  It  keeps  badly. 
It  contains  so  much  mucilage  that  a  decoction 
of  it  will  not  pass  through  a  filter.  Dorstenia 
Brusilicusis.  a  stemless  species,  with  oblong, 
heart  shaped  leaves,  and  a  circular  receptacle,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  possesses 
similar  properties,  but  is  said  to  be  more  ener- 
getic. Other  species  possess  similar  properties. 
They  have  been  also  represented  as  efficacious 
against  serpent-bites,  and  hence;  the  name  'con- 
trayerva,*  a  counter-poison. 

CONTRERAS,  kon  trft'rns.  A  village  about 
Vi  miles  southwest  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  the 
scene,  August  10  and  20,  1S47.  during  the  Mexi- 
can War,  of  an  important  battle  between  a  Mexi- 
can force  of  7000  under  General  Valencia, 
supported  by  another  of  12,000  under  General 
Santa  Anna,  and  a  L'nited  States  force  of  4500 
under  General  Scott.  The  Mexicans  o<>cupied  a 
strong  position  on  high  ground  and  fought  for  a 
time  with  great  gallantry,  but,  being  attacked 
both  in  front  and  rear  at  daylight  on  the  20th, 
finally  gave  way  and  fled  in  confusion,  after 
having  lost  in  killed  and  captured  over  1500. 
The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
reported  by  General  S«ott  at  00.  Consult  Wil- 
cox. History  of  the  Mexican  War  (Washington, 
18H2),  and  Autobiography  of  Lieutenant-Ceneral 
Scott  (New  York,  1804). 

CONTRERAS,  Hernando  de  (c.1520-50).  A 
Spanish  adventurer,  a  son  of  Kodrigo  de  Con- 
treras.  Governor  of  Nicaragua.  After  the  con- 
fi-eation  of  his  father's  property,  he  plotted 
revenge  by  organizing,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Pedro,  an  expedition  against  Peru, 
which  be  determined  to  seize  as  his  inherit- 
ance, tracing  his  claim  somewhat  remotely  lo 
certain  rights  of  bis  grandfather,  Pedrarias, 
the  former  Governor  of  Nicaragua.  After  mur- 
dering the  ItUhop  of  Nicaragua,  they  captured 
Panama,  April  20.  1550,  and  took  a  large  part 
of  the  treasure  left  there  by  the  licentiate 
Gasca.  While  Hernando  was  pursuing  Gasca, 
who  was  already  on  bis  way  from  Peru  to  Spain, 
the  citizens  of  Panama  retook  the  city,  and 
pursued  the  brothers.  Hernando  was  shortly 
afterwards  drowned  (May.  1550)  while  en- 
deavoring 1"  make  his  escape,  ami  Pedro  fled 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  every 
traec  of  him  was  lost. 

CONTRERAS,  .ft  w  Senkn  de  ( 1700  1S2G). 
A  Spanish  soldier.  He  was  horn  in  Madrid, 
studied  military  matters  in  England  and  various 
Continental  countries,  and  took  part,  in  1THH,  in 
the  campaign  of  Austria  against  the  Turks.  In 


the  War  of  Independence  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  in  particular  at  Talavera  and  at  the  de- 
fense of  Tarragona,  where  he  was  captured  by 
the  French.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 
Bouillon,  but  escaped  thence  in  1812,  and  made 
his  way  to  London,  whence  he  returned  to  S|»ain 
in  1814.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  siege  of 
Tarragona  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1825  as 
volume  iii.  of  the  Mi-moire*  rclutifs  aux  revolu- 
tions de  France  et  d'Kspagnc. 

CONTRIBUTION  (Lat.  contributio,  from 
contribuere,  to  contribute,  from  com-,  together  ■+• 
tribuere,  to  grant,  from  tribus,  tribe;  probably 
connected  with  trabs,  beam,  t'mb.  trefu,  Welsh 
tref,  village,  Goth,  paurp,  AS.  ]>orp,  OHG.  dor/, 
Ger.  Dorf,  village).  In  the  law  of  war.  a  levy  of 
money  or  supplies  im|>osed  by  an  invader  upon 
the  citizens  of  an  enemy's  territory  entered.  The 
term  requisition  is  usually  applied  to  a  levy  of 
supplies,  which  may  consist  of  food,  forage, 
clothing,  or  means  of  transport.  Contributions 
are  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  conditions  of  pillage 
end  devastation  which  formerly  marked  the 
course  of  an  invader.  Private  property  in  land 
early  became  exempt  from  seizure  owing  to 
immovability;  but  personal  property,  being  of  a 
portable  character,  was  appropriated  so  as  to 
impair  the  enemy's  strength.  This  custom 
reached  its  height  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  armies  of  adventurers  swept  over 
Europe,  depending  upon  the  country  for  sup- 
port. Gradually,  with  the  growth  of  more  hu- 
maue  feelings  and  the  more  practical  reasxin  of 
increased  efficiency  and  discipline  in  armies,  the 
custom  hardened  into  the  usage  of  permitting 
inhabitants  of  invaded  territories  to  purchase 
immunity  from  plunder  by  payment  of  a  money 
indemnity. 

A  contribution  is  of  the  nature  of  an  extraor- 
dinary tax  (regular  taxes  being  appropriated 
as  public  property  by  the  enemy),  and  though 
it  is  levied  primarily  by  the  invader,  it  1s  ad- 
ministered by  local  representative  authorities, 
nnd  its  incidence  is  thus  regulated.  Modern 
usage  has  approved  the  giving  of  receipts  or 
'bons  de  requisition'  for  the  sums  or  quantities 
taken,  to  guard  against  burdensome  demands  by 
later  commanders;  also  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
recovery  from  the  domestic  governmenf  in  the 
event  of  national  division  of  the  loss.  Yet  the 
State  is  not  generally  held  liable  for  los.se-  en- 
tailed by  contribution;  but  these  losses  are  con- 
sidered to  have  happened  from  superior  force 
beyond  the  State's  control,  except  when  a  cer- 
tain territory  has  l>eon  given  over  to  an  eneiny 
to  protect  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  that  ca«p 
justice  demands  a  different  rule.  Effort  has  hct<n 
made  by  international  convention  to  modify  the 
usage  of  exacting  contribution,  and  modern  war- 
fare has  relaxed  its  severities,  though  during  the 
Franco- Prussian  W  ar  it  was  rigorously  enfor«-vd 
by  Prussia.  The  Allies  made  no  levies  in  the 
Crimea,  nor  did  the  Tinted  States  in  Mexico  in 
1847.  The  P.ritish  also  have  generally  purchased 
supplies  from  the  Hoers.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
however,  this  conduct  appears  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  motives  of  momentary  policy.  Con- 
tribution should  be  distinguished  from  tribute, 
which  is  usually  a  condition  of  peace  exacted 
by  treaty.  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
under  W.\n.    Sec  Tax:  TRtntrrK;  Conquest. 
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CONTRIBUTORY    NEGLIGENCE.  See 

N'BGUOKKCK. 

CONTRITION  (Jjit.  coniritio,  grief,  from 
confi  rm,  to  bruise,  from  com-,  together  4-  tercrc, 
in  rub).  Sorrow  for  sin.  Ah  a  term  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  it  signifies  "a  sorrow  of  mind 
ami  a  detestation  for  sin  committed,  with  the 
purpose  of  not  sinning  for  the  future."  A  smaller 
degree  of  sorrow,  arising  from  "the  considera- 
tion of  the  turpitude  of  sin,  or  from  the  fear  of 
hell  and  of  punishment,"  is  called  attrition. 

CONTROLLER  (variant  of  comptroller, 
which  see  for  etymology).  On  shipboard,  a  con- 
trivance for  holding  the  anchor  chain  and  keep- 
ing it  from  running  out  while  getting  up  anchor 
or  mooring.  It  is  made  in  two  parts,  one  of 
which  slides  vertically.  When  this  part  is  up 
the  chain  slips  freely  over  the  jaws  of  the  con- 
troller; when  the  movable  part  is  lowered  the 
chain  drops  in  a  slot,  where  it  is  caught  and 
held.  For  further  security,  the  controller  usu- 
ally has  an  arch-shaped  iron  strap  above  it; 
this  keeps  the  chain  in  place  and  has  sockets  for 
a  heavy  bar  which  holds  the  chain  down  against 
the  jaws. 

CON  UI.A'RIA  |  Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
coin**,  cone).  A  genus  of  tonsil  pteropoda  of 
curious  form  found  abundantly  in  some  Paleo- 
zoic rocks,  and  rarely  in  Permian  and  Triassic 
l>eds.  The  shell,  when  perfectly  preserved,  has 
the  form  of  an  elongated  quadrangular  pyramid 
of  which  the  sides  are  flattened  and  the  edges 
sharp.  In  si/*  they  vary  from  one-half  to  ten 
indies  in  length.  The  surface  is  ornamented  by 
numerous  transverse  ridges,  and  the  interior  is 
divided  by  septa  in  the  apical  portion.  The 
;> pert ure  is  closed  by  four  in-curved  lobes,  which 
are  extensions  of  the  sides  of  the  pyramid.  Cer- 
tain forms  in  the  Utica  slate  of  New  York  State, 
originally  described  as  alga-,  have  been  shown 
to  be  sessile  Conularia,  in  which  the  young  re- 
main attached  to  the  parent  shell  to  form  a  col- 
ony with  the  appearance  of  a  branching  seaweed. 
Consult:  IJlrich,  Iteitriige  zur  Geologic  und 
J'alacnttologie  con  Stidamerika,  1.  I'altio:oiaehe 
I  crxteinerungen  aus  Itolivien  (Stuttgart.  1892)  ; 
lUicdcmann.  "Notes  on  the  Discovery  of  a  Ses- 
sile Conularia,"  American  Geologist,  vol.  xvii. 
<  Minneapolis.  1896).   See  also  Pteropoda. 

CONUNDRUM  (probably  a  pseudo- Latin 
word;  hardly  from  Lat.  conandum,  thing  to  lie 
attempted,  from  conari,  to  attempt).  A  pun  in 
the  interrogative  form,  a  kind  of  riddle  (q.v.) 
involving  the  discovery  of  some  odd  <>r  absurd 
resemblance  between  things  utterly  dissimilar, 
or  of  some  odd  difference  between  similar  things. 
The  conundrum  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion, the  answer  to  which  either  is  or  involves 
n  pun.  A  good  example  is  the  following:  Q. 
When  is  it  easier  to  rend?  A.  In  the  autumn, 
when  Nature  turns  the  leaves.  The  conundrum 
has  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  riddle,  save 
in  folklore  and  savage  life. 

CON'VALLA'RIA.   See  Lily-of  the  Valley. 

CONVECTION  OF  HEAT,  Convection  Cm- 

Rf:\"T«.     See  1 1  EAT. 

CONVENTICLE   (Lat.  convent  ieulum.  dim. 
of  concent  u*,  assembly,  from  con  venire,  to  as- 
wmble.  from  com-,  together  -4-  venire,  to  come). 
(I)  The  private  religious  meetings  in  the  early 
Church.  loiter  (2)  a  cabal  among  the  monks  of 


a  monastery  formed  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
favorite  as  abbot;  the  word  consequently  fell 
into  disrepute.  (3)  It  was  given  as  an  appella- 
tion of  reproach  to  the  assemblies  of  Wyclif's 
followers,  and  was  afterwards  applied  (4)  to  the 
meetings  of  English  and  Scottish  Nonconform- 
ists. In  this  connection  the  legal  term  devel- 
oped. The  Conventicle  Act  of  18(>4  made  all 
assemblies  for  religious  purposes,  other  than 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  illegal,  per- 
mitted houses  to  be  searched  for  suspected  con- 
venticles, and  imposed  the  penalty  of  transporta- 
tion for  repeated  offenses. 

CONVENTION  (Fr..  from  Lat.  conventio,  a 
coming  together,  a  meeting,  from  conrenire,  to 
meet,  from  cow-,  together  +  venire,  to  come). 
In  the  civil  law,  a  contract,  pact,  or  treaty. 
Hence,  in  more  general  usage,  a  rule  of  conduct 
depending  upon  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
rather  than  on  any  positive  rule  of  law.  Thus, 
we  speak  of  the  conventions  of  a  constitution, 
meaning  those  parts  of  it  which  are  the  result 
of  custom  and  of  general  agreement,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  laic  of  the  constitution,  which 
is  embodied  in  statutes  or  in  judicial  decisions. 
The  term  is  also  employed  in  a  technical  sense, 
in  the  language  of  diplomacy,  and  in  military 
affairs,  with  the  signification  of  treaty  or  agree- 
ment respecting  the  conduct  of  military  opera- 
tions or  the  relations  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  one  another. 

In  the  political  sense,  the  term  'convention' 
signifies  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  dele- 
gates, representing  the  people  of  a  State  or  the 
members  of  a  political  party,  for  other  purposes 
than  the  regular  functions  of  government.  Thus, 
a  regular  legislative  body  is  not  a  convention, 
though  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
joint  meetings  of  the  two  Houses  of  a  State 
Legislature  when  convened  for  the  formal  elec- 
tion of  a  United  States  Senator.  The  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  constitute  a  convention,  whether 
acting  jointly  or  severally,  if  assembled  without 
authority  of  law.  This  was  the  character  of  the 
two  'convention  Parliaments.'  as  they  were  called, 
which  met  in  1(100  to  restore  Charles  II.  to 
the  throne,  and  in  1089  to  alter  the  succession 
from  the  House  of  Stuart  to  William  and  Mary. 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  illegal  and  revolution- 
ary acts  performed  were  afterwards  validated 
and  confirmed  by  regular  acts  of  Parliament. 
Of  a  similnr  character  was  the  convention  by 
which  the  first  French  Republic  was  declared  in 
1792,  and  under  which  the  Revolution  was  car- 
ried on  till  the  establishment  of  the  Directory 
in  1795. 

CoNSTITlTIONAL  CONVENTIONS.  The  fact  that 
conventions  may  lie  made  up  of  delegates  repre- 
senting the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  a  State, 
and  chosen  spwifically  to  represent  the  popular 
will  in  a  particular  matter,  has  made  them  a 
favorite  instrument  for  framing  a  new  scheme 
of  government  or  for  amending  an  old  one.  The 
Convention  is  thus  a  more  immcdintc  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  with  a  higher  and  more  im- 
perative mandate  than  the  legislature.  There 
has  been  only  one  national  constitutional  con- 
vention in  the  United  States — that  which  framed 
the  Constitution;  but  the  high  character  of  this 
assemblage,  the  patriotic  spirit  and  wisdom 
which  animated  it.  and  the  astonishing  success 
which  has  attended  its  labors,  have  made  it  the 
immortal  type  of  such  gatherings.    In  the  Unit- 
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ed  Stated  its  members  are  revered  as  the  'Fathers 
of  the  Constitution.' 

This  convention  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  Congress,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  14th  of 
.May,  1787,  to  frame  measures  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  union  of  the  States  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  and  efficient  government; 
and,  under  the  presidency  of  George  Washing- 
ton, it  completed  its  labors  on  the  17th  of 
September.  It  included  most  of  the  men  of  au- 
thority and  influence  in  the  country,  among  them 
such  well-known  figures  as  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  .Tames  Madison,  Roger  Sher- 
man, Robert  Morris.  Klbridge  (Jerry,  and  Rufus 
King,  and  all  but  one  (Rhode  Island)  of 
the  original  thirteen  States  were  represented 
in  its  deliberations  and  in  the  final  vote 
by  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  The 
Constitution  (art.  v.)  provides  for  its  own 
amendment  by  the  process  of  a  convention 
called  upon  the  demand  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States;  but  the  greater  ease  and  simplicity 
of  the  alternative  method,  of  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  several  States  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  has  caused  the 
latter  method  to  be  preferred.  Sec  CONSTITU- 
TION OK  THE  UNITED  STATE8. 

In  the  States  composing  the  American  Union, 
however,  the  convention  method  of  amending 
their  constitutions  has  usually  been  followed. 
The  ordinary  procedure  is  for  the  legislature 
to  call  a  convention  to  be  chosen  by  vote  of  the 
electors,  and  providing  for  the  submission  of  the 
results  of  its  work  to  the  legislature,  and  then  to 
the  people  for  ratification.  In  many  cases  the 
proposed  amendments  are  submitted  directly  to 
the  people,  without  previous  reference  to  the 
Legislature,  and  in  at  least  one  recent  case  (Mis- 
sissippi. 1800)  an  amended  constitution  was 
promulgated  and  put  into  effect  by  the  con- 
stitutional convention  which  framed  it,  without 
ratification  by  the  people  or  the  legislature, 
Doubtless  such  amendment,  by  convention  only, 
is  valid,  if  the  powers  of  that  body  are  not  limit- 
ed by  the  statute  calling  it  into  existence.  But 
where  the  legislature,  in  calling  a  convention, 
prescribes  for  the  submission  of  its  conclusions 
to  the  legislature  or  the  people,  or  both,  for 
ratification,  the  amendments  do  not  acquire  the 
force  of  law  until  such  ratification  has  Iwcn  had. 
See  Jameson.  Trrnti.se  on  Const  it  utionnl  Conven- 
tions (4th  ed.,  Boston,  1887). 

Political  Convention.  A  gathering  of  dele- 
gates representing  a  political  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  in  nomination  the  candidate  of 
that  party  for  an  elective  office.  The  method  of 
holding  elections  is  carefully  regulated  by  statute 
in  nil  communities  in  which  public  offices  are 
filled  by  popular  vote,  but  the  method  of  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  such  offices  is  usually  left  to 
the  initiative  of  the  voter.  Under  the  party 
system  which  prevails  in  most  popular  govern- 
ments, the  process  by  which  candidates  are  se- 
lects! and  placed  in  nomination  is  usually  super- 
vised by  the  party  organizations  seeking  to  con- 
trol the  election.  In  Great  Britain  candidates 
for  Parliament  are  named  by  committees  com- 
posed of  party  leaders,  and  in  the  early  history 
of  the  United  Stntes  the  necessary  leadership 
was  supplied  by  party  committees  in  Congress. 
Nominations  for  the  Presidency  were  made  in 
this  way  until  1S24.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, nearly  all  nominations  for  elective  offices  in 


the  United  States,  whether  great  or  small,  are 
made  by  the  primary  and  convention  systems. 
The  primary  is  the  meeting  of  the  electors  them- 
selves, at  which  delegates  to  the  nominating  con- 
ventions arc  chosen.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, the  system  is  more  complicated,  the  voters 
at  the  primaries  choosing  delegates  to  local  con- 
ventions, and  these,  in  their  turn,  electing  dele- 
gates to  represent  the  party  in  State  or  national 
conventions.  The  enormous  extension  of  this 
system  is  doubtless  due  to  the  ease  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  it  lends  itself  to  partisan 
control  of  elections,  and  thus  of  the  machinery 
of  government.  It  has  doubtless  done  much  to 
build  up  the  system  of  party  domination  and 
the  power  of  the  great  partv  leaders.  The  party 
organization,  controlling  tlie  primaries,  makes 
up  a  convention  of  its  partisans  and  dependents, 
and  thus  dictates  the  nominations  for  office,  leav- 
ing to  the  voter  no  choice  but  that  of  support- 
ing or  rejecting  the  candidate  of  his  party.  Then, 
when  the  party  organization  of  city,  county,  or 
State,  through"  a  refinement  of  these  methods, 
becomes  wholly  subservient  to  one  man.  we  have 
the  'boss'  system  as  it  exist*  and  flourishes  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  In  some  of 
the  States  attempts  have  been  made  to  render 
the  primaries  and  conventions  more  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  body  of  the  voters  by  statutory 
regulation  of  the  nominating  machinery,  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of  providing  for  inde- 
pendent nominations  without  the  employment  of 
primaries  and  conventions,  but  thus  far  with- 
out much  success.  The  political  convention  con- 
tinues, and  is  likely  to  continue,  the  usual  and 
favorite  method  of  procuring  nominations  for 
office. 

National  conventions — for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States — were  first  held  alwut 
seventy  years  ago.  The  Anti-Masonic  Party 
(1828-32)  was  the  first  political  party  to  per- 
fect the  national-convention  system,  and  that 
party  held  the  first  national  convention  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1832.  Both  factions 
of  the  Democratic-Republican  Party  had,  how- 
ever, held  nominating  conventions  that  were  not 
national  nor  systematically  representative  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  1H24  and  1828.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  Congressional  nominating  caucus  in 
the  campaign  of  1821  hastened  the  development 
of  the  convention  system.  Political  conventions, 
like  most  other  representative  bodies,  usually 
reach  their  conclusions  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  delegates  present.  The  national  conventions 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  however,  are  governed 
by  a  peculiar  rule,  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote 
for  a  candidate  in  order  to  s<t-ure  the  nomina- 
tion. Another  practice,  peculiar  to  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Democratic  Party  in  nominating  its 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency, is  the  'unit  rule.'  as  it  is  called,  tinder 
which  certain  State  conventions  bind  the  dele- 
gates of  those  Stntes  in  the  national  convention 
of  the  party  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
delegation  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  major- 
ity of  its  members. 

Although  the  principal  business  of  political 
conventions  is  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
office,  they  have,  in  the  course  of  American  polit 
ical  development,  become  the  councils  of  the 
great  parties,  and  in  and  by  them  the  principles 
of  political  action  are  formulated  and  declared. 
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The  'platforms,'  as  they  are  called,  adopted  at 
State  and  national  conventions,  constitute  the 
declarations  of  policy  of  the  parties  making 
them,  upon  which  they  sock  the  verdict  of  the 
people  at  the  ensuing  election.  This  declaration 
of  principles  has  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  political  conventions,  and  often 
constitutes  the  principal  part  of  their  work. 
See  Election;  Nomination;  Political  Party. 
Consult  Bryee,  The  American  Commonicealth  (ed. 
1905). 

CONVENTION,  National  (Fr.  convention 
national*:).  The  third  assembly  of  the  deputies 
of  the  French  people  chosen  after  1789,  and  the 
one  which  assumed  the  government  of  France 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  in  1702.  After 
the  Legislative  Assembly  had  decreed  the  suspen- 
Mon  of  the  King,  August  10,  1702,  it  voted  the 
election  of  a  National  Convention,  which  com- 
menced its  sittings  on  September  21,  immediately 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Its  first  act  was  to  declare  the  abolition  of  the 
kingship,  and  to  make  France  a  republic.  Upon 
this  followed  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
the  King.  Through  the  support  of  excited 
mobs,  the  extreme  Jacobin  Party  became  pre- 
dominant in  the  Convention,  where,  from  the 
elevated  seats  on  which  its  members  sat,  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Mountain.  (See  Mon- 
tagnards.)  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  created  by 
this  party.  The  Girondists  (q.v.).  at  first  a 
powerful  party,  were  destroyed,  many  of  them 
perishing  by  the  guillotine:  and  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, thoroughly  democratic,  was  adopted  August 
10,  1793.  Its  operation,  however,  was  suspended 
until  peace  should  be  restored.  Meanwhile  the 
rulers  in  the  Convention  displayed  marvelous 
energy,  almost  a  million  citizens  being  placed 
under  arms,  and  immense  supplies  of  military 
■"tores  being  raised  by  means  of  continual  requisi- 
tions. By  order  of  the  majority  of  the  Conven- 
tion, thousands  of  its  political"  opponents  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  number  who  died  by 
the  guillotine  increased  daily  both  in  Paris  and 
throughout  France.  In  the  end  the  National 
Convention  became  subject  to  the  dictatorial 
power  of  Robespierre,  and  independent  opinion 
IW  no  longer  expressed.  The  overthrow  of 
Robespierre  was  followed  by  a  great  reaction; 
the  .Jacobins  were  suppressed;  and  finally,  ♦he 
remnant  of  the  Convention,  after  concluding 
peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain,  dissolved  itself, 
October  26,  1795,  leaving  to  the  nation  a  new 
Constitution,  which  placed  the  Government  in 
the  hands  of  the  Directory  (q.v.).  During  its 
long  lease  of  life  the  National  Convention  had 
pa«»ed  over  eight  thousand  decrees  and  acts,  and 
had  set  into  motion  forces  which  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  history  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
Consult  Barnnte,  Histoirc  de  la  contention  na~ 
tionale  (2  vols..  Paris,  1851-53).  See  FRANCE; 
Danton;  Hehert;  Marat;  Robespierre;  etc. 

CONVENTIONAL.  In  art,  a  term  which 
indicates  thnt  a  work  has  been  produced  in  ac- 
cordance, not  with  the  absolute  principles  of 
beauty  in  form  and  color,  but  with  the 
theories  and  rules  concerning  forms  and  colors 
which  chance  to  prevail  at  a  given  time, 
in  a  given  country  or  social  class.  An  ar- 
tist who  adheres  too  rigidly  to  such  rules 
is  said  to  be  conventional.  The  term  is  also 
used  to  describe  representations  of  natural  ob- 


jects; as,  for  example,  leaves  which  are  not 
strictly  true  to  nature.  Such  representations  arc 
frequently  used  for  decorative  effect,  and  the 
objects  are  said  to  be  conventionalized. 

CONVENTION  PARLIAMENT.  A  Brit- 
ish term  for  a  Parliament  convened  without  royal 
authority.  The  English  sovereign  has  a  vested 
prerogative  in  the  assembling  of  Parliaments, 
but  when  the  Crown  is  in  abeyance  convention 
Parliaments  meet — as  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  (IflflO),  and  when  W  illiam  and  Mary 
were  offered  the  sovereignty  after  James  II.  had 
tied  the  kingdom  (1080)  .  The  acts  of  such  Par- 
liaments are  subsequently  ratified  by  a  Parlia- 
ment summoned  in  due  form. 

CONVERGENCE.    Sw  Series. 

CONVERSANO,  kon'vex-sa'nA.  A  city  in 
southern  Italy,  in  the  Province  of  Bari.  situated 
on  an  eminence  about  20  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  and  5  miles  from  the 
Adriatic  coast  (Map:  Italy.  M  7).  It  is  the 
scat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  a 
nunnery,  and  a  castle  which  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Acquaviva.  A  trade  in  wine.  oil.  flax, 
cotton,  and  almonds  is  carried  on.  Population 
(commune),  in  1881,  11,800;  in  1901,  13,685. 

CONVERSAZIONE,  kon'vcr-sn'tsA-,Vna.  (It., 
conversation).  A  gathering  for  social  purposes 
and  conversation,  where  amateurs  and  others 
may  meet  for  interchange  of  ideas  on  literature, 
art,  or  science. 

CONVERSION  (Lat,  conversio,  from  comer- 
tere,  to  turn,  from  com-,  together  vertere,  to 
turn;  connected  with  OChurch  Slav,  vrutfti,  Skt. 
t  art,  to  turn,  Goth,  iratrpan,  AS.  treorpan,  OHG., 
(»er.  irerden,  to  become).  In  logic,  the  transposi- 
tion of  subject  and  predicate  in  a  proposition — 
e.;;.  "No  S  is  P"  becomes  by  conversion  "No  P  is 
S."  Conversion  is  simple  when  no  other  change  is 
made  in  the  original  proposition  than  the  trans- 
position of  subject  and  predicate.  It  is  limited 
or  accidental  (per  accidens)  when  the  quantity 
of  the  projK)sition  is  reduced  from  universality 
to  particularity — e.g.  "All  S  is  P"  becomes  by 
limited  conversion  "Some  P  is  S."  Simple  con- 
version here  would  lie  unwarranted.  Conversion 
is  6r/  contraposition  when  it  is  preceded  by  ob- 
vcrsion  (q.v.).  The  proposition  obtained  by  eon- 
version  is  called  the  converse  of  the  original  prop- 
osition.   See  Logic. 

CONVERSION.  As  a  term  of  the  com- 
mon law,  the  unauthorized  assumption  of  the 
powers  of  tlie  true  owner  over  goods  or  personal 
property.  The  act  of  conversion  may  consist 
either  in  the  destruction  of  the  property,  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  it  to  a  third  person,  or  the  u*e 
of  it  as  owner.  For  example,  a  person  converts 
the  horse  of  another  by  wrongfully  shooting  it  ; 
an  auctioneer  or  agent  for  B  converts  the  furni- 
ture of  A  by  selling  it  as  the  property  of  B, 
although  he  may  believe  that  it  is  B's  property: 
a  manufacturer  converts  A's  cotton  or  wool 
when  he  makes  it  into  cloth,  even  though  in  good 
faith  he  thinks  the  cotton  or  wool  is  his  own;  a 
person  who  wrongfully  draws  out  a  gallon  of 
liquor  from  a  cask  and  fills  up  the  cask  with 
water  converts  the  entire  quantity.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  converter  wrongfully  assumes  the 
dominion  over  the  property  of  a  true  owner,  and 
exercises  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  owner. 
The  mere  loss  of  property  by  a  carrier,  or  its 
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deterioration  because  of  cureless  storage  by  a 
warehouseman,  is  not  conversion,  ns  neither  car- 
rier nor  warehouseman  in  such  case  exercises  an 
act  of  ownership  over  it. 

The  common-law  action  by  the  owner  against 
the  converter  was  that  of  trover  (q.v.),  so  called 
from  tin*  French  i-rouvcr,  to  find,  because  the 
declaration  contained  an  averment  that  the  de- 
fendant had  found  the  property  and  had  there- 
after converted  it  to  his  own  use.  This  aver- 
ment, being  in  most  cases  fictitious,  is  no  longer 
employed,  and  the  action  is  now  spoken  of  as 
that  of  conversion  rather  than  of  trover. 

The  amount  of  damages  recoverable  in  an 
action  of  this  kind  is  generally  the  value  of 
the  plaintiff's  interest  in  the  property  at  the 
time  of  the  conversion.  Whether  the  defendant 
has  the  right  to  reduce  damages  by  tendering 
the  property  to  the  plaintiff  is  a  question  upon 
which  tin*  courts  in  this  country  are  not  agreed. 
I 'pan  principle  it  would  seem  he  has  no  such 
right.  In  case  the  property  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  converter,  the  owner  has  the  option  of  re- 
claiming or  of  suing  for  damages.  If  he  resorts 
to  the  latter  alternative,  obtains  judgment,  and 
collects  it,  the  title  to  the  converted  property 
vests  in  the  defendant.  Hut  neither  in  England 
nor  in  this  country  does  title  vest  in  the  defend- 
ant without  the  plaintiff's  assent,  unless  the 
judgment  is  satisfied.  See  Tort;  and  consult 
the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

Conversion  of  property  in  equity  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  the  common-law  tort,  which 
we  have  been  considering.  In  equity,  real  prop- 
erty is  treated  ns  converted  into  personalty,  and 
personal  property  into  realty,  where  the  owner 
has  properly  expressed  his  intention  that  such 
an  alteration  should  take  place.  T,and  may  be 
converted  into  the  purchase  money,  in  equity,  by 
a  contract  to  sell;  it  may  be  converted  into"  per- 
sonalty, also,  by  a  devise  in  a  will  to  sell  it  and 
distribute  the  proceeds.  As  equitable  conver- 
sion works  a  radical  change  in  the  legal  char- 
acter and  the  devolution  of  property,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  owner  to  effect  such  a  conversion 
must  Ik*  clearly  manifested. 

The  conversion  of  land  into  personalty  is  also 
brought  about  in  the  administration  of  the 
estates  of  bankrupts  or  of  intestates,  generally 
under  statutory  provisions.  The  land  is  sold 
by  trustees  or  administ rators,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  the  payment  of  debts.  Conversion  is 
applied,  by  some  authorities,  to  the  change  of 
partnership  debts,  with  the  consent  of  creditors, 
into  the  debts  of  one  partner,  or  the  change  of 
a  partner's  debts  into  those  of  the  firm.  See 
Eqiity:  and  consult  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to. 

CONVERTER,  A  device  used  in  metallurgy, 
end  consisting  of  a  receptacle  holding  iron  which 
is  to  be  converted  into  steel.  It  is  a  vessel 
usually  of  spherical  shape,  lined  with  fire  clay, 
the  bottom  having  numerous  holes  through  which 
a  'Mtwcrful  blast,  is  driven  during  the  process. 
From  this  vessel  the  liquid  steel  is  poured  into 
molds.  The  converter  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  Bessemer  process,  which  is  deseril»ed  at 
length  under  Ikon  and  Steel.  The  apparatus 
is  also  emploved  in  copper-melting.    See  Copper. 

CONVEX.'  See  Concave. 

CONVEYANCE  (from  convey,  OF.  convcier, 
conroier,  Fr.  convoi/cr,  from  ML.  conriarr,  to  ac- 
company, from  cow-,  together  -f  via,  way:  con- 


nected with  T.ith.  teem,  wagon-track.  Skt.  vahn, 
road.  Goth,  trigs,  OHG.  iwc,  Ger.  tceg,  AS.  iccp, 
Kngl.  tray,  from  1— it.  vcherc,  Skt.  rah,  to  earn  ). 
The  technical  term  for  a  transfer  of  real 
property  the  word  having  in  law  retained 
its  earlier  English  meaning  of  a  transfer, 
or  passing,  of  a  thing  from  one  to  an 
other.  It  comprehends  all  manner  of  trans- 
fers—  whether  by  livery  of  seizin,  judgment 
of  law,  or  deed — whereby  any  intere-t  in 
land  is  vested  in  another,  but  it  is  strictly 
applicable  only  to  transfers  infer  tiros,  and 
does  not  include  devises  of  land  by  will,  or  the 
devolution  of  an  estate  upon  the  heir  by  deset-nt, 
or  to  the  husband  and  wife  of  their  curtesy  and 
dower,  or  to  the  State  of  its  right  by  eselveat  or 
forfeiture;  neither  does  it  include  involuntary 
transfers  of  property,  as  by  bankruptcy,  the 
creation  of  judgment  or  statutory  liens,  etc.  It 
is,  thus,  a  term  of  much  narrower  signification 
than  alienation,  and  somewhat  more  restricted 
than  common  assurance,  though  it  is  much  wider 
than  the  term  grant,  as  it  includes  transfers  of 
interests  which  do  not  require,  or  which  cannot 
be  effected  by.  that  process.  A  lease  for  years, 
even  though  made  by  parol,  is  a  conveyance, 
and  so  is  a  mortgage,  a  declaration  of  trust,  a 
marriage  settlement,  the  creation  of  a  power 
affecting  land,  etc.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  transfer  of  title  to  vessels,  but  not  to  the 
alienation  of  other  species  of  personal  property. 
The  general  substitution  of  written  for  parol 
and  ceremonial  transfers  of  land,  effected  bv  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  II.,  e.  3,  1676)'.  ha* 
mnde  the  term  conveyance  one  of  common  appli 
cation  to  the  instrument  of  transfer,  as  well  a* 
to  the  transaction  itself. 

The  difficult  and  technical  character  of  the 
lajv  of  real  property  appears  at  its  worst  in  the 
complicated  processes  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  developed  for  transferring  such  prop- 
erty. The  earlier  methods  of  the  common-law 
system  depended  for  their  efficacy  largely  on  the 
notoriety  of  the  transaction,  the  feoffment,  or 
livery  of  seizin,  being  a  public  ceremonial,  and 
the  subsequently  devised  processes  of  'levying  a 
fine'  and  'suffering  a  recovery'  being  attended 
with  the  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings.  These 
'notorious'  conveyances,  as  they  were  termed, 
have  in  modern  times  given  place  to  more  con- 
venient modes  of  transfer,  which  are  called 
'secret'  conveyances.  This  salutarv  change  has 
lx?en  brought  about  by  the  general  substitution 
of  written  deeds  of  transfer,  which  take  effect 
upon  delivery,  for  the  older  nnd  more  formal 
methods,  and  the  form  nnd  style  of  these  deed*, 
formerly  in  the  highest  degree  technical  and 
complicated,  have  in  recent  years  been  greatly 
simplified  by  statute.  The  general  prevalence 
of  registry  acts  and  of  the  practice  of  recording 
in  the  United  States  does  not  affect  the  secret 
character  of  the  conveyance,  as  such,  this  being 
complete  upon  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  the  object 
of  the  recording  being  only  to  guard  again»t 
a  subsequent  fraudulent  transfer  of  the  same 
property. 

The  earlier  modes  of  conveyance  at  the  com 
mon  law,  besides  their  notoriety,  nnd  in  part  a* 
a  consequence  thereof,  hnd  the  extraordinary 
operation  of  transferring  a  greater  estate  in  the 
land  than  the  transferrer  himself  had.  That  is 
to  say.  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  might  by  feoff- 
ment" convey  the  premises  in  fee  simple  to  a 
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stranger.  It  is  true  the  fee  thus  conveyed  was 
a  defeasible  one;  but  it  placed  the  landlord — 
reversioner  or  remainderman — in  the  situation 
of  a  disseizee,  and  forced  him  into  the  disad- 
vantageous position  of  a  plaiutitr  seeking  to  re- 
cover hi*  land  from  one  who  claimed  it  under 
a  notorious  public  conveyance.  This  was  called 
a  tortious,'  or  wrongful,  conveyance,  and  the 
term  tortious  was  thus  applied  to  all  the  earlier 
modes  of  alienation  which  possessed  this  curi- 
ous power.  Conveyances  by  deed,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  never  been  attended  with  these  con- 
sequences, have  never  possessed  a  tortious  opera- 
tion, and  have,  therefore,  been  distinguished  as 
'innocent'  conveyances.  Whatever  they  may  pur- 
port to  do,  they  pass  only  such  interest  as  the 
grantor  can  lawfully  convey.  All  modes  of  con- 
veyance are  now  of  this  character,  the  older 
conveyances  and  the  tortious  effect  of  them  hav- 
ing been  done  away  with,  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  by  statute.  A  curious  sur- 
vival of  this  obsolete  and  discredited  doctrine 
appears  in  the  modern  American  doctrine  of  con- 
veyance by  est nppel  (q.v.).  Notwithstanding  the 
improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  recent 
years  in  the  substitution  of  secret  for  notorious 
conveyances  and  the  simplification  of  the  former, 
the  conveyance  of  land  continues  to  be  a  much 
more  cumbrous,  uncertain,  and  expensive  opera- 
tion than  the  transfer  of  personal  property. 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made  looking  to  the 
elimination  of  these  objections  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  two  species  of  property  in  this  re- 
spect, and  in  several  of  the  United  States  and 
in  some  of  the  British  colonies  different  systems 
for  achieving  these  objects  have  been  adopted 
and  are  now  on  trial.  These  will  be  explained 
under  the  titles  Land  Tranhkek;  Reuisthation 
of  Title.  See  the  several  titles  of  the  various 
mode*  of  trnnsfer  referred  to  in  this  article,  and 
in  addition.  Alienation ;  Co?tveyancing ;  Title: 
Waiuaxty;  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to. 

CONVEYANCING.  The  act  or  art  of  pre- 
pares the  deeds  or  instruments  used  for  the 
transference  of  property  from  one  is-rson  to 
another.  As  such  writings  not  only  form 
?he  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  person  pos- 
sessing or  claiming  possession  of  property,  but 
do  in  themselves  constitute  the  title  there- 
to, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  conveyancer  employed  to  prepare  them 
•hould  be  possessed  of  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  have  the  skill  required  to  frame  them 
in  *uch  a  form  as  clearly  to  express  and  attain 
the  object  intended.  In  the  enrly  stages  of  so- 
ciety there  is  no  call  for  the  profession  of  a 
conveyancer ;  property  is  held  in  right  of  occu- 
pancy, without  any  written  title,  and  even  lands 
are  conveyed  from  one  to  another  without  writing, 
the  new  owner  being  usually  put  in  possession 
in  presence  of  witnesses  called  for  the  purpose, 
by  some  symbolical  form,  such  as  the  delivery  of 
earth  and  twigs. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Jews,  the  symboli- 
cal mode  of  transferring  title  prevailed  ( Ruth 
iv.  7).  But  they  subsequently  developed  a  much 
more  artistic  system  of  conveyancing,  making 
o*eof  all  the  safeguards  that  are  used  in  modern 
times— vir.  writing,  witnesses,  subscribing,  seal- 
ing and  recording  the  documents  (.Ter.  xxxii. 
M2).  In  Borne,  as  elsewhere,  early  trans- 
fers of  property,  whether  land  or  goods,  were  of 
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a  ceremonial  character.  Later,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  property  capable  of  transfer  by  a 
simpler  process  (r<n  ncc  uiaticipi)  and  such  as 
could  1m-  effect uallv  transferred  onlv  by  the  older 
and  more  formal  method  (rt«  manctpi).  It  was 
not  until  Justinian's  reign  that  the  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  property  was  abol- 
ished and  a  simple  form  of  conveyance  made 
sufficient  for  both. 

Strictly  speaking,  the 'term  vontwyancing  has 
no  application  to  the  various  modes  by  which 
the  title  to  chattels  is  transferred.  These  princ- 
esses have  almost  always  been  of  the  simplest 
character,  and  do  not  even  to-day  usually  call 
for  expert  knowledge  or  for  elaborate  writings 
to  render  them  safe  and  effective.  It  is  to  the 
feudal  system  of  land  tenures,  and  to  the  com- 
plexities' and  refinements  which  it  introduced 
into  the  simple  notion  of  ownership,  that  we  owe 
the  difficult ies  ami  dangers  which  attend  the 
transfer  of  title  to  land  at  the  present  time.  As 
the  feudal  system  nowhere  exercised  n  stronger 
and  more  persistent  influence  than  in  Kngland.  so 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  is  lis  complicated  and  precarious 
an  undertaking  as  it  is  in  that  country  and  in 
most  of  the  United  States.  The  numlier  and 
variety  of  estates  and  other  interests  which  may 
exist  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  same 
parcel  of  land,  and  the  diversity  of  circum- 
stances under  which  these  varied  interests  may 
arise,  may  1h-  transferred  and  extinguished,  have 
combined  to  make  conveyancing  one  of  the  most 
technical  and  difficult  branches  of  the  work  of  the 
legal  profession.  In  Kngland  it  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  special  branch  of  lawyers 
who  are  known  as  conveyancers.  In  the  I'nited 
States  the  process  of  specialization  has  not  gone 
so  far  as  that,  the  business  of  conveyancing  being 
still  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion at  large. 

The  process  through  which  the  conveyancer 
must  go  may  he  briefly  described.  He  has 
first  to  make  a  careful  search  of  the  public 
records  and  from  these  to  prepare  an  ab- 
stract (q.v.)  of  the  title  to  the  land  in 
question.  He  must  then  examine  with  the 
greatest  care  all  of  the  documents  consti- 
tuting the  chain  of  title,  in  order  to  de- 
termine their  validity  and  sufficiency.  He  will 
then  be  prepared  to  draw  up  the  appropriate 
document  to  effect  the  transfer  desired— which 
may  Ik*  a  deed  of  trust,  a  marriage  set t lenient, 
a  grant  of  the  lands,  or  a  last  will  nnd  testament. 
In  England,  where  no  system  of  general  regis 
tration  of  land  titles  is  in  force,  the  conveyancer 
has  recourse  to  the  original  documents  of  title, 
which  are  carefully  preserved  and  transferred 
with  the  land. 

The  complexity,  uncertainty,  and  expense  of 
the  old  method  of  conveyancing  have  long  called 
for  radical  reform.  In  England,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Canada,  land  trnnsfer  reform 
associations  exist,  nnd  are  vigorously  pushing 
for  legislation  in  this  direction;  something  has 
alrendy  lieen  achieved,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Few  even  of  professional  conveyancers 
would  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  Fortnightly 
Rdirir.  that  heretofore  "in  every  country  the 
theory  of  the  land  laws  has  depended  on  the  fact 
that  jand  was  never  intended  to  he  dealt  with  by 
free  commerce  and  barter,  and  its  sale  nnd  ex- 
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change  have  at  all  times  been  surrounded  with 
legal  difficulties  of  every  description."  As  prop- 
erty is  subdivided  into  smaller  and  smaller  por- 
tions, and  as  the  huiiiImt  of  conveyances  w  Rich 
make  up  the  chain  of  title  to  a  piece  of  real 
eMate  continually  increases,  the  difficulty  and 
cost  of  establishing  a  clear  title  becomes  more 
and  more  burdensome.  An  illustration  of  this  is 
given  by  a  New  York  newspaper,  which  points 
out  that  when  the  famous  .fumel  estate  in  New 
York  was  disposed  of,  it  was  divided  into  1383 
pieces  and  sold  to  over  300  buyers;  each  of  these 
had  to  engage  a  lawyer  to  search  carefully 
through  every  old  deed,  mortgage,  and  n-cord 
relating  to  the  entire  property,  picking  them  out 
from  3.">00  volumes  of  deeds  and  mortgages  in 
the  office  of  the  New  York  Registrar;  here  it  is 
clear  that  209  out  of  300  parts  of  the  total 
labor  and  expense  were  wasted.  The  same  writer 
asserts  that  in  New  York  City  the  amount  thus 
expended  is  over  one  per  cent."  of  the  total  value 
of  the  property  transferred,  and  that  at  least 
half  of  this  is  unnecessary  waste.  So  great  has 
the  task  of  searching  anil  verifying  titles  ltecome 
in  New  York  and  other  lafge  cities  that  land- 
title  guarantee  companies  have  been  formed, 
whieh  insure  purchasers  and  mortgagees  against 
Haws  in  titles;  the  companies  make  a  business 
of  searching  records,  and  sometimes  have  elabo- 
rate analyses  and  abstracts  of  real  estate  records, 
costing  them  many  scores  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

In  the  I'nited  States  the  system  of  convey- 
ancing generally  adopted  is  that  by  deeds  of 
grant,  or  bargain  and  sale;  many  States  have 
enacted  statutes  simplifying  the  old  method,  and 
several  prescribe  an  exact  form  of  deed,  defining 
the  legal  effect  of  the  specific  words  of  con- 
veyancing, limiting,  conditioning,  and  so  on.  It 
follows  that  the  laws  of  the  States  are  not  uni- 
form, but  the  essentials  of  a  conveyance  by  deed 
are  practically  the  same,  requiring  that  it  be  in 
writing,  be  signed  and  scaled  by  the  grantors,  be 
acknowledged  liefor»»  a  notary  or  other  officer 
authorized  by  the  statutes,  and  lie  actually  deliv- 
ered. 'Hie  direction  which  all  present  agitation 
for  reform  in  conveyancing  is  taking  is  that 
pointed  out  by  the  success  of  the  Torrens  sys- 
tem of  Australia.  The  main  principle  in  that 
system  is  the  registration  of  till™  ns  distin- 
guished from  the  registration  of  deeds.  It  was 
introduced  first  in  South  Australia  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Robert  Torrens.  was 
eminently  successful  practically,  and  has  since 
been  adopted  by  the  other  Australian  colonies. 
Under  it  the  ownership  pusses  only  on  the  filing, 
in  the  proper  registry  office,  of  the  title;  thus  the 
actual  transfer  and  the  public  notice  of  it  are 
simultaneous,  and  the  records  of  the  office  ennnot 
be  impeached  by  flaws  in  the  conveyance  itself, 
nor  can  a  purchaser  Ik-  deceived  by  the  existence 
of  a  deed  not  recorded  and  of  which  he  could  have 
no  knowledge.  The  system  of  registration  is  a 
very  simple  one:  n  special  folio  of  the  record  is 
devoted  to  a  sinjj-le  pieee  of  land,  and  there  in 
one  place  and  together  are  recorded  all  trans- 
fers and  transactions  affecting  the  title  of  that 
pieee  of  land  or  forming  a  charge  on  it:  and.  we 
repeat,  the  title  to  that  land  can  shift  only  upon 
the  registration  itself.  The  Government  holds 
to  the  land-owner  under  this  system  much  the 
same  relation  that  a  corporation  issuing  certifi- 
cates of  registered  stock  holds  to  the  purchaser 
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thereof — that  is,  the  transfer  of  such  stock  cer- 
tificates is  made  on  the  books  of  the  company 
and  takes  effect  only  upon  new  entry  therein. 
Under  the  Torrens  system  a  "Master  of  Titles'  i* 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  trans- 
fer is  regular  and  is  properly  executed.  A  guar- 
antee fund  is  established  by  the  State  to  eom- 
pensate  any  persons  injured  by  errors  of  any 
kind.  Rut  the  percentage  of  claims  made  from 
the  guarantee  fund  to  the  value  of  the  property 
involved  has  lieen  very  small — less,  it  is  said, 
than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  one  per  cent. 
The  great  merit  of  this  system  is  that,  once 
established,  it  makes  title  certain  and  absolute, 
and  obviates  research  in  ancient  conveyances. 
No  doubt  there  is  expense  and  difficulty  inehang- 
ing  from  the  old  to  the  new  system  of  convey- 
ancing, but  the  results  attained  are  great.  In 
Canada  the  system  has  been  tried — though  in  a 
limited  and  'imperfect  form — in  Toronto,  and 
there  is  a  strong  agitation  for  its  universal 
adoption  under  a  compulsory  law.  In  England 
a  Land  Transfer  Reform  Rill  was  introduced  in 
1875  by  Lord  Cairns,  und  passed,  but  in  a  muti- 
lated and  altogether  unsatisfactory  form:  in 
1882  a  second  act  was  passed  simplifying  tlie  art 
of  conveyancing  and  leading  the  way  toward  a 
general  reform;  in  1880  I-ord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  bill  making  the  Torrens  sys- 
tem compulsory,  which  was  defeated  only  after 
its  third  reading  and  by  a  very  small  majority. 
It  Seems  probable  that"  such  a  reform  hill  will 

?ass  before  many  years.  In  the  State  of  New 
ork  an  act  was  passed  and  went  into  effect  in 
January,  1801,  which  provided  for  a  reformed  or 
block  scheme  of  indexing  conveyances  to  supplant 
the  old  system  of  consecutive  registration  of 
deeds  indexed  only  by  the  names  of  the  parties 
thereto.  This  is  also  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  Torrens  system  of  registration  and  transfer 
by  titles.  Tlie  Torrens  system  has  l»een  adopted 
in  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  several  other 
States. 

Consult:  I^eonard  A.  Jones,  Forms  in  Con- 
veyancing and  (Scncral  Forms  (5th  ed..  Indian- 
apolis, 1800)  ;  YVolstenholine,  Forms  and  Prece- 
dents Adopted  for  Use  Under  the  ConreyancinQ 
Acts  (5th  ed..  London.  1801);  Sheppard.  The. 
Touchstone  of  Common  Assurances,  etc.  (  Amer. 
ed.,  Philadelphia,  1840-41);  Greenwood.  Manual 
of  the  Practical  of  Conveyancing  (8th  ed..  I  .on- 
don.  1801  >  ;  Klphinstone.  Introduction  to  Con- 
rcyancing  (5th  ed.,  I-ondon.  1000)  ;  Hunter.  The 
Dominion  Conveyancer  (Toronto,  1803). 

CONVICT  (Sp.,  Port,  conricto,  from  Lat. 
eonvictus,  p.p.  of  coneincere,  to  convict,  from 
com-,  together  -f-  rinccre,  to  conquer) .  A  person 
found  guilty,  after  due  trial,  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense; in  general  use  applied  only  to  thirse  con 
vieted  of  felony  or  serious  crimes,  not  to  those 
guilty  of  petty  offenses.  Tin1  system  used  by*  eoun- 
try  in  dealing  with  convicts  is  termed  the  con- 
vict system.  In  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
punishments  inflicted  upon  criminals  were  cruel 
and  brutal.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Church 
n  system  of  tines  was  established  and  physical 
punishments  were  modified.  Later  it  ljeeame 
customary  to  transport  convicts  to  colonial  pos 
sessions.  England  transported  convicts  to  Aus- 
tralia until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  year  1000  marks  the  practical 
abandonment  of  transportation  by  all  civilized 
countries,  except  France,  where  it  is  a  secondary 
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feature  of  the  penal  system.  In  civilized  countries 
fines  and  imprisonment  are  the  customary  pun- 
ishments. In  Europe  the  prisoners  are  usually 
kept  apart  from  each  other;  in  America  more 
freedom  of  association  is  allowed.  For  economic 
and  moral  reasons,  prisoners  are  given  steady  cm- 
plovment.  Consult:  DriUuns,  TJxe  Criminal:  Ilia 
Personnel  and  Environment  (New  York,  1900); 
Lombroao,  I/uomo  delinquente  (Turin,  1896). 
See  Convict  Labor;  Penology;  Prisons. 

CONVICT  LABOR.  In  all  penitentiaries  the 
work  of  keeping  the  institution  in  good  order 
and  carrying  on  the  domestic  arrangements  is 
done  by  the  prisoners.  In  addition,  repairs  and 
improvements,  such  as  constructing  new  build- 
ings, is  often  done  by  inmates  under  expert 
direction.  This  would  not  furnish  sufficient  em- 
ployment to  keep  the  prisoners  occupied.  For 
the  sake  of  the  convict  as  well  as  for  the  pe- 
cuniary returns,  it  is  customary  to  employ  the 
prisoner*  in  productive  enterprises.  In  America 
these  general  systems  prevail. 

In  the  lease"  system  the  convicts  are  leased 
to  contractors  for  a  fixed  sum  and  period,  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  care  and  safe- 
keeping of  the  convicts  devolving  upon  the  con- 
tractors. This  system  may  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  State,  hut  it  tends  to  great  abuses  and  should 
be  abolished.  It  prevails  only  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States. 

The  contract  system  exists  in  two  forms.  In 
the  tirst  the  labor  of  the  convicts  is  furnished 
to  contractors  for  a  fixed  sum,  the  contractors 
personally  directing  the  employment  in  the  insti- 
tution. The  raw  material  and  machinery  are 
furnished  by  the  contractor,  though  in  some 
cases  thf>  State  furnishes  the  latter.  In  the 
second  form,  the  piece  •  price  system,  the  con- 
traetor  furnishes  the  material  and  pays  a  stipu- 
lated price  for  the  finished  product.  The 
direction  of  the  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
prison  officials.  The  advantage  of  this  form  ia 
that  it  avoids  the  possibility  of  trouble  coming 
from  the  presence  in  the  institution  of  employers 
who  are  not  directlv  responsible  to  the  authori- 
ties. 

The  contract  system  has  been  in  general  use. 
It  has  many  advantages.  The  industry  is  man- 
aped  by  experts  who  can  buy  and  sell  to  better 
advantage  than  can  the  warden,  who.  presum- 
ably, is  not  so  well  posted.  Moreover,  the  State 
is  not  subject  to  loss  because  of  gluts  in  the 
market  or  because  of  official  ignorance  or  du- 
plicity. It  necessitates  no  great  investment  in 
expensive  machinery.  It  has  furnished  steady 
employment  to  the  prisoners  and  has  reduced 
appreciably  the  net  cost  of  maintenance. 

There  are,  however,  serious  objections  to  the 
plan.  When  it  involves  the  presence  of  outside 
overseers  it  may  seriously  interfere  with  prison 
discipline.  From  an  educational  standpoint  the 
highly  developed  industry  interferes  with  the 
training  of  the  individual  conviet.  This  applies 
with  special  forw  to  the  younger  prisoners. 
Employers  have  condemned  the  system  on  the 
ground  that  the  cheap  labor  gave  the  contractor 
an  unfair  advantage.  Labor  unions  have  objected 
because  they  felt  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  lower 
wages.  The  objections  have  weight.  While  the 
total  of  prison  labor  is  hut  a  small  part  of  the 
labor  of  the  country,  the  introduction  of  special 
industries  may  easily  depress  and  unfairly  corn- 
pete  with  sim'ilnr  local  industries. 
Vol.  V.-is. 
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For  these  reasons  the  contract  system  is  losing 
ground  and  is  giving  place  to  the  public-ac- 
count system.  The  State  furnishes  the  plant 
and  materials  and  conducts  the  entire  business 
through  its  officials.  Any  profits  go  to  the 
State,  and  any  loss  is  borne  by  it.  Products 
are  sold  upon  the  open  market,  or,  as  in  New 
York,  only  such  articles  may  be  made  as  will  be 
utilized  in  other  public  institutions,  or  in  the 
various  State  departments.  I'nder  this  system 
the  individual  prisoner  may  be  employed  as  seems 
for  his  best  interest.  Generally  speaking,  this 
plan  is  probably  the  best  yet  proposed.  It  tends, 
however,  to  influence  the  warden  to  strive  for 
financial  success  rather  than  for  the  upbuilding 
of  character,  and  opens  the  way  for  financial 
scandals.  It  does  not  avoid  competition  with 
free  labor.  If  the  New  York  plan  is  adopted 
there  should  be  a  central  body  to  regulate  the 
industries  in  the  different  institutions,  that  there 
may  not  be  a  surfeit  of  certain  articles  and  a 
scurcity  of  others. 

Penologists  now  advocate  manual  and  technical 
training,  particularly  for  the  younger  men.  They 
agree  that  this  system,  though  more  expensive, 
will  in  the  end  yield  far  larger  returns  to  so- 
ciety than  the  present  industries.  It  might  lie 
thought  that  the  employment  of  convicts  in  pub- 
lic enterprises,  such  as  road-making,  would  be 
profitable.  Experience  has  not  confirmed  this 
view,  and  such  employment  is  now  considered 
advantageous  only  under  peculiar  local  circum- 
stances. Consult:  United  titatcs  Industrial  Com- 
mission  Report  on  Prison  Labor  (Washington, 
1900)  ;  Proceeding*  of  Sational  Prison  Associa- 
tion  (Pittsburg.  1898.  1899);  Henderson,  In- 
troduction to  Study  of  Dependents,  Defectives, 
Delinquents  (Boston,  1893).  Sec  Penoloot; 
Criminology. 

CONVOCATION  (Lat.  convoealio.  from  con- 
voeare,  to  call  together,  from  com-,  together  -f- 
vocare,  to  call,  from  vox,  voice).  An  assembly 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  analo- 
gous in  many  respects  to  Parliament,  at  the 
same  time  with  which  it  usually  meets.  As  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  English  institutions, 
it  is  of  great  interest,  Indng  in  some  shape  j>cr- 
hups  older  than  Parliament,  into  which  attempts 
were  made  to  incorporate  it  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  Convocation  for- 
merly exercised  the  right  of  enacting  ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  and  also  of  voting  subsidies  to 
the  Crown;  but  the  former  right  was  greatly 
restricted  under  Henry  VIII.  and  by  later  acts 
of  Parliament,  while  the  latter  was  abandoned 
in  16G4,  since  which  time  the  clergy  have  been 
taxed  like  other  citizens.  Certain  convocations 
are  of  importance  in  the  history  of  both  Church 
and  State  in  England;  in  particular  that  of 
1T»29.  which  established  the  royal  supremacy; 
that  of  1502,  which  confirmed  the  Articles  of 
Religion;  that  of  HJO.'l,  which  enacted  an  im- 
portant body  of  canons;  and  that  of  Itlrtl,  which 
completed  the  revision  of  the  Hrx>k  of  Common 
Prayer.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  factions  spirit  prevailed,  so  that  the 
sittings  of  the  Lower  House  were  distinguished 
by  contention  with  the  bishops.  Convocation 
was  prorogued  in  1717,  and  not  again  assembled 
until  the  revival  of  Church  life  in  the  nineteenth 
century  caused  a  demand  for  the  renewal  of  its 
sessions.  Ily  the  influence  of  Bishops  Wilber- 
forec,  of  Oxford,  and  I'hilpotts,  of  Exeter,  tho 
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Convocation  of  Canterbury  reassembled  in  1852 
ami  that  of  York  in  1850,  since  wli ieli  time  their 
meetings  have  been  regularly  held.  Each  prov- 
ince has  a  convocation  of  its  own.  The  Upper 
House  id  composed  of  the  diocesan  bishops;  the 
Lower  of  bishops  suffragan,  deans,  archdeacons, 
ami  certain  representatives  of  the  lower  clergy, 
known  as  proctors;  in  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury they  are  elected  by  the  beneficed  clergy 
alone,  while  iu  that  of  York  all  the  clergy  have 
a  vote,  sending  one  proctor  for  each"  arch- 
deaconry. The  Lower  House  in  the  southern 
province  ttUtnben  about  100  members,  in  the 
northern  about  80.  While  Convocation  has  no 
legislative  functions  nowadays,  its  discussions 
are  of  great  interest  to  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  A  "House  of  Laymen'  has  recently 
been  organized,  which,  while  not  constitutionally 
forming  a  part  of  Convocations,  discusses  similar 
topics  on  parallel  lines.  Consult:  Trevor,  The 
Convocations  of  the  Tiro  Province*:  Their  Origin, 
Constitution,  and  Forms  of  Proceeding,  uith  a 
Chapter  on  Their  Iteviral  (London,  1854)  ;  I^ath- 
bury,  A  History  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  /7J2  (London,  1842); 
Whitehead,  Church  Laic  (London,  1872). 

In  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  term  Convo- 
cation is  applied  to  the  assembly  composed  of 
all  masters  of  arts,  non-resident  as  well  as 
resident,  which  finally  accepts  or  rejects  the 
statutes  which  have  passed  the  narrower  govern- 
ing bodies,  the  Hebdomadal  Council  and  Con- 
gregation.   See  Oxford  University. 

CONVOL'VULA'CEJE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Lat,  convolvulus,  bindweed,  from  convoh 
vrre,  to  roll  together,  from  com-,  together 
-f-  rolvcrc,  to  roll).  An  order  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  the  morning-glory  family.  They 
are  annuals  or  perennials,  many  are  twin- 
ing or  climbing  in  habit,  ond  one  genus.  Cus- 
cuta,  is  a  climbing  parasite.  (See  Dodder.) 
In  many  the  stems  contain  a  milky  juice,  and 
some  have  tuberous  roots  which  are  of  economic 
value  as  furnishing  jalap,  scammony,  sweet 
jmtato  (q.T.).  etc.  Some  are  noted  for  their 
beautiful  flowers,  as  the  morning-glory  (q.v.). 
The  leaves  are  generally  alternate  and  without 
stipules.  The  calyx  is  five-parted  and  the  co- 
rolla with  a  five-lobed  and  plaited  limb  which  is 
usually  valvate.  sometimes  convolute.  The  sta- 
mens are  inserted  within  the  corolla,  alternating 
with  its  lobes.  The  ovary  is  free  and  consists 
of  two,  rarely  more,  carpels  and  bears  two  or 
more  ovules.  The  fruit  ripens  into  a  berry,  nut, 
or  capsule.  This  order  is  closely  related  to  the 
Serophulariaceae  and  Boraginaeea*  (qq.v.).  The 
order  is  divided  into  Convolvuloidea*,  which  are 
green  plants,  the  principal  genera  being  Diehon- 
dra.  Evolvulus,  Ipomcpa,  Convolvulus,  and  Ery- 
eibe;  and  Cuscutoiderr  with  Cuseuta  as  the  only 
genus,  the  species  of  which  are  leafless  parasites 
of  curious  habit. 

CONVOL'VUXUS  (Lat..  bindweed),  or  Bind- 
weed. A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Convolvulaeen-.  This  genus  contains  nearly 
150  species,  herbaceous  nnd  shrubby,  generally 
with  a  twining  stem  and  milky  juice;  large  and 
beautiful  (lowers,  a  five-parted  calyx,  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla,  with  regular  five-lotted  and 
plaited  limb.  The  plants  of  this  genus  are  very 
abundant  in  the  tropics,  but  comparatively  rare 
in  cold  climates.    Many  are  cultivated  as  orna- 


mental plants,  particularly  species  of  Convol- 
vulus and  Iponura,  the  latter  being  commonly 
known  as  'morning-glory.'  Some  speeies  have 
large  farinaceous  roots,  capable  of  being  used  as 
food,  of  which  the  sweet  potato  (q.v.),  or  batatas, 
is  the  most  important.  Two  or  three  are  common 
in  the  Eastern  I'nited  States  and  are  called  bind- 
weed. Convolvulus  arvvnsitt  is  a  troublesome 
weed  in  some  sandy  soils  near  the  coast,  and 
Convolvulus  septum  in  richer  soils.  The  former 
has  rose-colored  fragrant  flowers,  the  latter  larp> 
white  flowers.  Both  are  ornamental,  the  latter 
is  now  often  planted  to  cover  |»osts  and  trellises. 
Convolvulus  scammonia  yields  scammony,  and 
the  root  of  I  porno  a  pandurata  is  used  as  a  purga 
five  in  the  United  States.  Convolvulus  scoi>ariu$, 
a  shrubby  species,  native  of  the  Canary  Isles, 
yields  one  of  the  kinds  of  wood  called  rosewood, 
which  has  a  strong  smell  of  roses.  Ipomaa 
jalapa  of  this  order  yields  jalap,  a  well-known 
cathartic.  It  abounds  in  Mexico.  For  illustra- 
tion, see  Plate  of  1)icx>tylei>ONES. 

CON'VOY  (Fr.  oonroi,  from  convoyer,  to  con- 
vey). The  name  given  to  one  or  more  ship*  of 
war  oppointcd  to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchant 
vessels  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  or 
pirates.  If  a  merchant  ship  part  company  with 
the  convoy,  or  neglect  to  obey  the  signals,  all 
claims  of  insurance  are  forfeited.  The  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  merchant  vessels  *> 
escorted.  In  the  military  service,  a  convoy  is. 
properly  speaking,  a  train  of  wagons  laden  with 
provisions  or  warlike  stores;  the  term,  however, 
is  applied  also  to  the  detachment  of  troops,  or 
escort,  appointed  to  protect  such  a  train. 

CONVULSION  (Lat.  convulsio,  convulsion). 
A  symptom  of  disease  occurring  in  sudden  at 
tacks  during  which  the  patient  generally  loses 
consciousness ;  the  muscles  of  n  part  or  of  much 
of  the  body  are  contracted  and  relaxed  involun- 
tarily, in  spasmodic  and  irregular  movement*: 
the  eyes  are  generally  open,  the  eyeballs  turned 
up  or  to  one  side;  the  teeth  are  set  tight  to- 
gether; the  tongue  or  cheeks  are  frequently  bit 
ten;  the  breathing  is  at  first  arrested,  then  labored 
and  deep;  the  face  is  generally  red,  and  the  salivn 
oozes  from  the  mouth  as  froth.  In  epilepsv 
(q.v.)  the  convulsions  are  as  just  described  and 
the  patient  generally  sleeps  immediately  after 
them  before  regaining  consciousness.  In  hys- 
teria (q.v.)  there  is  less  writhing  and  more 
rigidity,  the  patient  is  not  entirely  uneonsciou* 
in  most  cases,  her  cheek*  remain  "pale,  and  she 
regains  consciousness  after  a  period  of  eonfu-ion. 
without  sinking  into  a  sleep;  the  tongue  is  not 
bitten  and  froth  does  not  issue  from  the  mouth. 
Unemic  convulsions  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
epilepsy.  Convulsions  are  also  caused  by  irri- 
tation of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  from  other 
sources  than  those  mentioned,  such  as  amentia 
of  the  brain,  tumors  of  the  brain,  alcoholic 
intoxication,  acute  indigestion.  Bright's  disease, 
intestinal  worms,  etc.  as  well  as  certain  acute 
disease^  with  an  initial  rise  of  temperature. 

In  all  cases  of  convulsions,  except  when  oe- 
turring  in  a  mother  who  has  just  given  birth 
or  is  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  the  clothing 
should  be  removed  and  the  patient  immersed  in 
a  hot  bath  up  to  the  neck  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  or  till  the  limbs  relax.  An  enema  of 
Hoapsuds  containing  twenty  drops  of  turpentine 
will  always  be  of  advantage  to  an  adult,  and  an 
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enema  of  water  to  a  child.  The  patient  should 
never  be  grasped  and  held  hy  any  one,  but  should 
be  protected  from  falling  from  the  bed  with 
cushion*  and  pillows.  In  epileptiform  convul- 
sions, the  tongue  Hhould  be  protected  from  being 
bitten  by  being  thrust  back  into  the  mouth,  or 
by  a  rubber  eraser  inserted  l>etween  the  teeth. 
The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  bury  the 
nose  and  mouth  in  the  pillows. 

CO N  V ULSIONARIES  (  Fr.  coni  ulsiounaires, 
from  J,at.  convuUio,  convulsion,  from  conrt  Here, 
to  convulse,  from  cum-,  together  +   vellere,  to 
pluck).     A   fanatical    sect   of   .lansenists  who 
.sprang  up  in  France  about  1730.    Their  meeting- 
place  was  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Mt'-dard,  in  a 
jiuhurh  of  Paris,  where  was  the  tomb  of  a  cer- 
tain Francis  of  Paris,  who  died  in  1727,  and  was 
reckoned  very  holy  by  the  Jansenists  on  account 
of  his  extravagant  asceticism.    At  this  tomb  a 
multitude    of    people    |>ourcd    forth  fanatical 
prayers,  preachments,  and  prophesying*.  Mira- 
cles are  also  alleged  to  have  l>een  performed,  for 
proof  of  which  we  are  referred  to  a  work  writ- 
ten by  Carre  de  Montgcron,  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  and  entitled  La  verity  des 
miraelea  ope're's  a  ('intercession  de  il.de  Paris  et 
outrea  appellant  (Paris,  1737,  3  vols.).  After 
1731  the  fanaticism  of  the  convulsionaries  in- 
creased to  utter  madness.    "They  threw  them- 
selves into  the  most  violent  contortions  of  hotly, 
rolled   about   on   the   ground,   imitated  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes,  and  at  last,  when  they  had 
completely    spent   themselves,   went   off   in  a 
swoon."    In  1733  the  King  issued  an  order  for 
the  imprisonment  of  these  fanatics,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  the 
mischief.    They  took  to  predicting  the  downfall 
of  the  throne  and  the  Church.   They  were  not 
much  heard  of  in  Paris  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  were  met  with  later  in 
country  places  at  various  times.    They  brought 
•Jansenism  into  so  much  disrepute  that  Voltaire 
declared  the  tomb  of  Francis  to  be  the  grave  of 
•Jansenism.   Consult  P.  F.  Mathieu.  flisioire  des 
miraelea  et  den  Convulsionnairea  de  Saint- SI  tdard, 
prccedte  dr  la  vie  du  diacre  Paris,  d'une  notice 
aur  Tarn*  de  Montgeron  et  d'un  coup  d'wil  aur  Ic 
Janaeniame  (Paris,  1864). 

CON'WAY.  A  river  in  North  Wales,  30  miles 
long,  noted  for  its  scenic  beauty.  It  rises  in  a 
small  mountain  lake  and  flows  past  Llanrwst 
Trefriw  into  the  Irish  Sea.  At  Conway  it  is 
half  a  mile  broad  at  spring-tides,  which  rise 
hen-  21  to  2\  feet.  The  Conway  has  been  famous 
for  its  pearls  since  Roman  times. 

CONWAY,  or  AB'ERCON  WAY.  A  sea- 
port market  town  and  municipal  borough  of 
Carnarvonshire.  North  Wales,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  a  steep  slope  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Conway,  22  miles  northeast  of  Carnarvon  (Map: 
Wales,  C  3).  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  12  feet 
thick,  with  towers  and  battlements.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  are  well-proportioned  and  regular, 
and  contain  several  ancient  houses.  Conway 
Castle,  one  of  the  noblest  castellated  structures 
in  Britain,  stands  on  a  precipice  overlooking  the 
river.  It  was  built  in  1284  bv  Edward  I.  to  check 
the  Welsh.  Its  walls  are  12  to  15  feet  thick, 
with  eight  vast  towers,  four  of  which  are  each 
surmounted  bv  a  slender  turret.  Population,  in 
1891,  3400;  in  1901,  4700.    Consult  Historical 


Sketch  of  Convoy  Caatle  and  Ita  Environs  (Car- 
narvon, 1852). 

CONWAY.  A  town  and  the  county  seat  of 
Faulkner  County.  Ark..  30  mile*  north  of  Little 
Rock;  on  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Railroad  (Map:  Arkansas,  C  2).  It 
has  an  extensive  cotton  trade,  lumber,  Hour, 
end  cottonseed  -  oil  mills.  excelsior  works,  etc. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  Hendrix  College  (Metho- 
dist Kpiscopal.  South),  organized  in  1HS4.  and 
Central  Baptist  College  for  Women,  opened  in 
1892.  Conway  was  settled  in  1  s7 1  and  incorporat- 
ed three  years  later,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
elected  annually,  and  a  council.  Town  meetings 
aire  held  annually  to  select  candidates  for  mayor. 
The  electric-light  plant  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  municipality.  Population,  in  1890,  1207; 
in  1900,  2003. 

CONWAY.  A  town  in  Carroll  County.  N.  H., 
containing  the  villages  of  Kcarsarge,  North  Con- 
way, Conway,  and  Conway  Centre,  71  miles 
northeast  of  Concord:  on  the  Saco  Uiver  and  on 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  New 
Hampshire,  K  5).  The  village  of  North  Conway 
is  famed  for  l>eautiful  scenery,  and  is  a  popular 
summer  resort.  Conway  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive granite  industry,  and  has  a  ribbon  peg 
factory,  spool-mill,  and  lumber  and  canning  in- 
terests.  Population,  in  1890,  2331 ;  in  1900,  3154. 

CONWAY,  Henry  Seymoir  (1721  95).  An 
English  field-marshal,  a  lOCOnd  son  of  Francis 
Seymour,  first  Lord  Conway.  He  was  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the  battles 
of  Fontenoy  and  Culloden.  in  1745  and  in  1740. 
On  March  30,  1759,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general,  and  in  this  capacity  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  in  Germany.  He  persistently 
opposed  the  war  with  America,  and  on  February 
22.  1782.  in  an  address  to  Parliament,  urged  the 
advisability  of  discontinuing  aggressive  warfare 
against  the  American  Colonies.  Shortly  after 
the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  he  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  (March  27.  1782). 

CONWAY,  Hugh.  The  literary  pseudonym  of 
Frederick  John  Fargus,  part  of  which  may  have 
been  first  suggested  to  him  by  his  student  life  on 
the  school  frigate  Con  troy. 

CONWAY,  MoNcuitK  Damki.  (1832—).  An 
American  clergyman,  historian,  and  ethical 
writer.  He  was  born  in  Stafford  County.  Va., 
March  17.  1832.  ami  was  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  (1849).  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  (1854),  having  studied  law  and  been  a 
Methodist  minister  in  the  interval.  He  imbibed 
humanitarian  and  rationalistic  ideas,  and  re- 
turned to  Virginia  to  preach  them,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  State.  He  then  took  charge 
of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Washington.  D.  C.  but, 
too  outspoken  against  slavery,  was  forced  to  go 
to  Cincinnati,  where  he  preached,  wrote  books, 
and  edited  the  Dial.  There,  ami  later  in  Boston 
as  editor  of  The  t'omtnoniri  alth,  he  urged  eman- 
cipation, and  in  18(13  .went  to  England  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  war.  Here  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  ultra-liberal  South  Place  Chapel.  London, 
and  was  minister  there  from  1803  to  1884.  doing 
a  large  amount  of  varied  literary  work.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  century  he  returned  to  America 
ami  resided  in  New  York  City.  He  subsequently 
began  the  writing  of  his  reminiscences.  Among 
his  volumes  are:  The  Rejected  Stone  (1801); 
Idols  and  Ideals  (1877)  :  Ih  monotony  and  Devil 
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Lore  (1878);  The  Wandering  Jete  (1881):  as 
well  as  biographies  of  Edmund  Randolph  ( 1888), 
Thomas  Ccrlyle  (1881),  Emerson  at  Home  and 
Abroad  (1882).  and  llanthorne  (1800).  His 
edition  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine  (4  vols., 
1804  00),  and  his  life  of  Paine  (2  vols.,  1892), 
are  his  most  important  works. 

CONWAY,  Roiieht  Skymoi  r  (1804— ).  An 
English  elassieal  philologist.  He  was  born  at 
.Stoke  Xcwington,  September  20,  1804.  He  re- 
ceived from  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  Cam- 
bridge, the  degrees  of  B.A.  ( 1887)  :  M.A.  ( 1801 )  ; 
Litt.D.  (1808).  He  was  made  fellow  of  Gou- 
ville  and  Caius  (1888-04);  classical  lecturer  in 
Xewnham  College  (1887  03)  ;  professor  of  Latin, 
Iniversity  College.  Cardiff,  Wale*  (1803—). 
He  is  the  author  of  Venter's  Latcinltaly  ( 1887  )  ; 
collal>orator  in  the  translation  of  Hrugmann's 
Comparative  Grammar  (1888-05)  ;  and  tlie  editor 
of  The  Italian  Dialeets  (Cambridge,  18!)7).  etc. 

CONWAY,  Thomas  ( 1733-C.1800  > .  An  Irish 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  became  an  officer  on  the 
American  side  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
was  educated  in  France,  entered  the  French  army, 
and  Jiad  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  when,  early 
in  1777,  he  came  to  America  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  Congress.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  May  of  this  year,  served  at  Brandy  - 
wine  and  Germantown,  and  later  in  the  vear  was 
made  inspector-gcnerAl,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  contrary  to  Washington's  wishes.  He 
was  the  chief  conspirator  in  the  'Conway  Cabal' 
(q.w),  and  upon  the  discovery  of  his  intrigue 
resigned  from  the  army  in  1778.  Soon  after- 
wards, on  July  22.  he  was  wounded  in  a  duel  by 
General  Cadwallader,  who  challenged  him  be- 
cause of  his  attacks  upon  Washington.  Conway 
then  returned  to  France,  reentered  the  armv, 
and  in  1784  was  appointed  Governor  of  Poudi- 
cherry  and  the  French  settlements  in  Hindustan. 
In  17H2  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
royalist  forces  in  the  south  of  France,  but  on 
the  success  of  the  Revolutionists  fled  from  the 
country. 

CONWAY,  Sir  William  Martin  (1856—). 
An  English  author  and  explorer.  He  was  born 
at  Rochester,  was  graduated  M.A.  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  remained  at  Cambridge  till  1880;  lec- 
tured on  art  in  university  extension  courses,  and 
was  appointed  first  professor  of  art  at  Cniversitv 
College,  Liverpool  (1884).  Subsequently  lie 
traveled  extensively,  surveying  the  Himalayas 
(1802).  traversing  the  Alps  (1804),  exploring 
the  interior  of  Spitzbergen  (180007).  and  the 
Bolivian  Andes  flHOS).  Among  his  numerous 
works  on  art  ami  exploration  are  Winnie  utters  of 
the  Xcthertands  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (1884)  ; 
Literati,    Remains   of   Albreeht    Dnrer  (18H0); 

Climbing  and  Exploration  of  the  Karakoram- 
Himalayas  (1894)  :  The  Alps  from  End  to  End 
(1805):  The  Firtt  Crossing  of  Spitsbergen 
(1807  I  :  Climbing  ami  Exploration  in  the  lluliv 
iau  Andes  (1000).    He  was  knighted  in  1805. 

CONWAY  CABAL',  Tin:.  In  American  his- 
tory, the  name  given  to  an  intrigue,  organized 
Under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Conway  (q.w), 
in  1777.  during  the  Revolutionary  War*  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  the  supersession  of 
Washington,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican armies,  in  favor  of  General  Gates.  With 
Conway  were  associated  such  men  as  Hates, 
Charles  Lee.  Thomas  Mifflin,  and  Benjamin  Rush. 


besides  several  other  army  officers  and  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  who  charged  Wash 
ington  with  gross  incompetence  and  favoritism, 
and  in  particular  endeavored  to  prove  the  superi 
ority  of  Gates  over  W  ashington  as  a  commander 
by  contrasting  the  victories  of  the  former  at 
Saratoga  with  the  almost  contemporaneous  re- 
verses of  the  latter  at  Brandywine  and  German 
town.     The  faction  gained  sufficient  power  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  Gates  as  head  and  of 
Thomas  Mifflin  as  a  member  of  the  lioard  of 
War  and  the  promotion,  against  Washington's 
emphatic  advice,  of  Conway  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  to  the  position  of  inspector-general ; 
but  they  did  not  succeed  in  retaining  any  conoid 
erable  following,  and  in  a  few  months  their 
schemes  fell  through,  and  Conwav  was  virtually 
forced  to  leave  the  service  (1778).   A  good  ac- 
count of  the  intrigue  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  Fiske'a 
The  American  Revolution  (Boston,  1803). 

CON'WELL,  Rlsnell  Herman  (1842—).  An 
American  Baptist  clergyman.  He  was  born  at 
Worthington,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  at  Wil- 
braham  Academy,  and  at  Yale  and  Albany  col- 
leges. During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the 
I'nion  Army  (1802-05).  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  After  the  war  he  devoted  him 
self  to  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  correspondent 
in  Germany  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the 
Boston  Traveler  from  1808  to  1870.  After  hi* 
ordination  to  the  ministry  in  1870  he  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  Grace  Baptist  Church.  Philadelphia 
(1881-91).  He  founded  and  became  president 
of  Temple  College  (established  1888),  and  the 
Samaritan  Hospital  was  also  established  by  him 
( 1800).  In  1801  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Temple,  in  Philadelphia.  The  following  are  his 
principal  works:  Why  the  Chinese  Emigrate; 
B  oman  and  the  Law;  Joshua  (Sianavello ;'  Acre* 
of  Diamonds;  Lives  of  the  Presidents;  and 
special  biographies  of  Bayard  Tavlor,  Charles  H. 
Spurgeon,  and  Presidents  Hayes 'and  Garfield. 

CONYBEARE ,  knnl-bAr,  John  (1002  1755). 
An  Fnglish  clergyman.  He  was  born  at  Pinhoe. 
graduated  at  Oxford,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
17 10.  In  1730  he  was  chosen  master  of  Exeter 
College,  of  which  he  had  previously  l>ecn  a  tutor. 
Before  this  time  he  had  attracted'  notice  by  the 
publication  of  two  sermons  on  AJiraeles  (  1722). 
and  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(1724).  In  1832  he  published  his  great  work. 
A  Defense  of  Revealed  Religion,  a  reply  to 
Matthew  Tindale's  Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation  (1730).  Conybeare  was  appointed  dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  finally  bishop  of 
Bristol  (1750). 

CONYBEARE,  .Toiin  Josias  (1770-1824). 
An  English  scholar.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  became  professor  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  language  (1807)  and  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  (1812).  He  made  some  contribution* 
to  the  literature  of  geology  and  chemistrv.  but  i< 
eh  icily  remembered  for  his  devotion  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature.  His  Illustrations  of  Anglo- 
Faron  Poetry  (1820)  was  edited  by  his  brother. 
William  Daniel  Conybeare. 

CONYBEARE,  William  Daniel  f  1787- 
1857).  An  English  geologist  and  clergyman, 
the  younger  brother  of  John  Josias  Convbeare. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford. 
While  at  the  latter  institution  he  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  geology,  and  his  researches 
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in  this  science  afterwards  procured  for  him  the 
friendship  of  Buckland,  De  la  Beohe,  Elie  dc 
Beaumont,  and  many  of  the  leading  geologist*  of 
the  time.  He  contributed  several  papers  on 
various  geological  subjects  to  English  periodicals 
and  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
In  1844  he  lieeame  Dean  of  LlandalT.  an  ollice 
he  retained  until  his  death  in  1857. 

CONYBEARE,  William  John  (1815-57). 
An  English  clergyman  and  essayist,  the  son  of 
Rev.  William  Daniel  Conybearc  (q.v.).  He  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge  in  1837.  took  orders  four 
years  later,  and  in  1848  succeeded  his  father  as 
vicar  of  Axminster.  He  wrote  Pereersion ;  or, 
the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  Infidelity,  a 
religious  novel  (1850)  :  and  Essays  Ecclesiastical 
and  Social  (1850).  He  is  best  known,  however, 
as  joint  author,  with  Rev.  J.  S.  llowson,  of  the 
Life  and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  (1851). 

CONYERS,  kon'yerz.  A  town  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Rockdale  County,  Oa.,  30  miles  east-south- 
east of  Atlanta;  on  the  Ceorgia  Railroad  (Map: 
Georgia,  B  21.  It  is  in  a  cotton-growing  and 
granite  quarrying  country.  Population,  in  1800, 
1340;  in  1000,  1005. 

CONZE.  kon'tsc,  Alexander  (1831—).  A 
German  archaeologist.  He  was  born  at  Hanover, 
and  was  educated  at  Gr.ttingcn  and  Berlin.  He 
was  professor  of  arelurology  at  Halle  (1803-00). 
Vienna  (1800-77).  and  Rerlin  (1877-87).  He 
was  also  director  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  in 
1887  received  an  appointment  as  general  secre- 
tary of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute.  His 
writings  include  chiefly,  in  addition  to  some  gen- 
eral studies,  the  following  descriptions  of  travel 
and  excavations:  I'eisc  auf  den  Inseln  des 
thrazischen  Metres  (1800);  Arehaologiselie  In- 
tersuehungen  in  Samothrake  (2  vols.,  Vienna, 
1875-80)  ;  lleitriige  zur  Gcschichte  dcr  griechi- 
schen  Plant ik  (2d  ed..  Halle,  1800);  Die  Ergeb- 
nisse  dcr  Ausqrabunqen  zu  Peryatnon  (Reports 
1-3.  Berlin,  1880  88). 

COO  DIES,  The.  A  name  applied  to  the  New 
Vork  Federalists  who  favored  the  War  of  1812. 
It  was  derived  from  Abimalech  Goody. the  pseudo- 
nym adopted,  in  his  communications  to  the  press, 
by  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  the  leader  of  the  faction. 
Consult  Hammond.  The  History  of  Political  Par- 
ties in  the  State  of  Xac  York  (4th  ed„  Coopers- 
town.  1840). 

COOK,  Mot  XT  (called  by  the  Maoris  Ahoar- 
unai,  cloud-breaker).  A  mountain  in  the  South- 
ern Alps,  on  the  South  Island.  New  Zealand. 
(Map:  New  Zealand,  C  5).  It  has  an  alti- 
tude of  12.350  feet,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
highest  point  of  Australasia.  Its  top  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  first  ascent  was  made 
in  1882.  Since  then  the  mountain  has  been 
repeatedly  ascended  and  explored. 

COOK,  Alhert  Staniu  rrocoh  (  1853 — ).  An 
American  scholar,  born  at  Montville,  N.  J.  He 
graduated  in  1872  at  Rutgers  College,  studied  at 
the  universities  of  GOltingen  and  Leipzig,  ami  in 
1870-81' was  associate  professor  of  Kngli-h  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  1882  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  F.nplish  at  the  I'niversity 
of  California,  where  he  thoroughly  reorganized 
the  department,  and  through  it  indirectly  in- 
fluenced the  instruction  in  English  in  the  entire 
State.  In  1880  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
English  language  and  literature  at  Yale  Uni- 


versity. He  became  an  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
tlermanic  Philology,  and  has  published  a  valuable 
translation  of  Sievers'  Old  English  Grammar 
(Boston,  1885),  at  once  most  favorably  received 
and  adopted  as  standard  in  the  majority  of  the 
universities  of  the  English-speaking  world.  His 
publications  further  include:  The  Phonological 
Investigation  of  Old  English  (1888);  The  Bible 
and  English  Prose  Stifle  (1802);  The  Art  of 
Poetry  (1802);  The  Artistic  Ordering  of  Life 
(1808);  and  editions  of  Leigh  Hunt's  What  Is 
Poetry f  (1893)  ;  of  books  i.  and  ii.  of  Paradise 
Lost  (1800);  and  of  the  Christ  of  Cynewulf 
( 1000). 

COOK,  Charles  (1787  1858).  An  English 
Wesley  an  clergyman,  born  in  London.  He  was 
appointed  in  1818  to  the  French  mission  of  the 
.Methodist  Church  in  Normandy,  and  it  was 
mainly  by  his  exertions  that  Methodism  was 
established  in  France.  He  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Cesar  Malan  on  predestination, 
which  led  to  his  work  L'amour  de  Dieu  pour  tous 
lea  hommcs.  Consult  Cook,  Life  of  Charles 
Cook  (Paris,  1802). 

COOK,  Clarence  Chatham  (1828-1900).  An 
American  art  critic  and  author,  born  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  lie  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1840,  studied  architecture,  and  spent  several 
years  in  teaching.  He  was  a  contributor  of 
articles  on  American  art  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  from  1803  until  1809,  when  he  was 
appointed  Paris  correspondent  for  the  same 
paper,  and  took  up  his  t i-sidcnee  abroad.  He  re- 
mained in  Paris  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  when  he  returned  to  New  York  and  . 
resumed  his  former  relations  with  the  Tribune. 
Cook  was  one  of  the  first  American  art  critics,  and 
on  that  subject,  as  well  as  archaeology,  was  an 
accepted  authority.  Besides  his  chief  work,  The 
House  Beautiful  '(1878),  he  wrote  Central  Park 
M800).  and  edited  a  translation  of  Ltibke's 
History  of  Art  (  1878).  From  1884  he  edited 
The  Studio  for  a  number  of  years. 

COOK,  Edward  Dltton  (1829-83).  An  Eng- 
lish author  and  dramatic  critic.  He  studied 
painting  and  engraving;  with  Leopold  Lewi* 
wrote  a  melodrama.  The  Dare  and  the  Serpent, 
in  1807-75  was  dramatic  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  and  from  1S75  of  the  World.  Of  his 
works  in  fiction,  the  best  known  is  The  Trials  of 
the  Tredyotds  (1804). 

COOK.  Eli/a  (1818-80).  An  English  poet, 
born  in  I-ondon.  Her  first  volume,  entitled  Lays 
of  a  Wild  Harp,  she  published  in  1835,  and,  after 
writing  considerably  for  |>eriodieals,  particularly 
the  Weekly  Dispatch,  she  published  Meluia  and 
Other  Poems  (  1838).  In  1849-54  she  edited  Eliza 
Cook's  Journal,  much  of  whose  contents  was  re- 
published in  Jottings  from  My  Journal  (1800). 
In  S'eir  Echoes  and  Other  Poems  (  1804),  she  was 
not  so  successful  as  in  previous  works.  Her  un- 
pretentious verse,  including,  notably.  "(Joel  Speed 
the  Plough."  'The  Old  Armchair."  and  "  The  Star 
of  Glengarry."  has  been  very  popular  among 
a  wide  circle  of  readers  in  both  England  and 
America.  A  complete  edition  of  her  poetical 
works  ap|H*ared  in  the  Chandos  Classics  series 
(London,  1870)  :  and  they  were  also  published  in 
New  York  (1882). 

COOK,  Francis  Amks  (  1843—).  A  United 
States  naval  officer.  He  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  1803  graduated  at  the  United  States 
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Naval  Academy,  lie  then  served  for  two  years 
as  iin  ensign  in  the  western  <  .nit  blockading 
squadron,  attained  the  rank  of  commander  in 
1881,  was  in  charge  of  the  department  of  sea- 
manship at  Annapolis  until  1883,  and  was  inspec- 
tor of  ordnance  at  the  Boston  Navy-yard  from 
1889  to  1803.  He  was  subsequently  assistant  to 
Hear- Admiral  Ramsay,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  in  Washington,  and  in  1896,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  took  command  of  the  cruiser 
Brooklyn.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain  (1S98),  he  joined  the  'thing  squadron' 
under  Commodore  Schley,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  hat  tie  of  Sant  iago  tq.v.),  pursuing 
the  Cristobal  Colon  until  she  ran  ashore  at  Rio 
Tarquino,  when  he  went  a  hoard  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  her  eoniniander,  Captain  Moren.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  relieved  of  sea  duly, 
at  his  own  request,  nnd  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Examining  Board. 

COOK,  Frederick  Albert  (1805— ).  An 
American  physician  and  explorer,  horn  at  Cal- 
licoon  Depot,  N.  V.  He  graduated  at  New  York 
University  in  1890,  was  surgeon  of  the  Peary 
Arctic  expedition  of  1891-92.  and  of  the  Belgium 
Antarctic  expedition  of  1897  99.  In  addition  to 
numerous  magazine  articles,  he  has  published 
Through  the  First  Antarctic  Xight  (1900). 

COOK,  George  Hammell  (1818-89).  An 
American  geologist,  born  at  Hanover  (Morris 
County),  N.  ,F.  He  graduated  in  1839  at  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Troy,  N.  Y.), 
was  a  professor  there  in  1842-40,  and  in  1853 
l»ecanie  profe*4sor  of  chemistry  and  the  natural 
sciences  at  Rutgers  College.  His  chair  was 
changed  to  that  of  chemistry,  natural  history, 
and  agriculture  in  1807,  analytical  chemistry, 
geology,  and  agriculture  in  1878,  and  geology 
and  agriculture  in  1880.  In  1864  he  was  ap- 
pointed State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey,  and  in 
1880  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  (Somerville,  Somerset  County). 
In  addition  to  annual  reports  and  many  papers 
in  scientific  periodicals,  he  published  a  Geology 
of  Sew  Jersey  (1808). 

COOK,  Captain  James  (1728-79).  A  cele- 
brated English  navigator.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
farm  laborer;  was  born  at  Marlon,  Yorkshire; 
was  meagrely  educated  at  the  village  school,  and, 
at  twelve  years  of  age.  was  apprenticed  to  a 
small  storekeeper  in  the  fishing  village  of 
Staithes.  Disagreeing  with  his  employer,  he 
applied  to  a  firm  of  Whitby  ship  owners  engaged 
in  the  Newcastle.  Norway,  and  Baltic  trades,  and 
in  their  service  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  mate. 
In  1755,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  war,  he 
volunteered  for  the  Royal  Navy.  Showing  ability, 
in  1759  he  was  given  a  master's  warrant,  and, 
in  command  of  the  Mercury,  proceeded  to  the 
North  American  station.  During  a  winter  at 
Halifax  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  astronomical  navigation. 
The  charts  and  observations  which  he  made  of 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Ijibrador.  pub- 
lished in  1770  78  and  distinguished  for  their  accu- 
racy even  to  the  present  day.  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  this  society 
intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  an  exj>edi- 
tion  to  the  Pacific,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 
He  left  Plymouth  on  August  20,  1708.  nnd.  after 
touching  at  Madeira  and  Rio  Janeiro,  doubled 
Cape  Horn  and  reached  Tahiti  on  April  13,  1709, 


where  the  transit  was  successfully  observed. 
June  3.  On  the  return  voyage  six  months  were 
spent  in  sailing  around  and  charting  the  coast 
of  New  Zealand,  which  had  not  been  vi-ited  by 
Europeans  for  more  than  a  century.  In  a  similar 
way  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  was  exam- 
ined and  named  New  South  Wales.  The  entire 
reparation  of  Australia  from  New  Guinea  was 
determined.  After  a  two  months'  stay  at  Bata 
via.  he  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  arrived  in  England,  dune  12,  1771.  The  im- 
jwrtant  geographical  results  of  this  successful 
voyage  won  universal  recognition,  and  two 
months  afterward* Cook  received  the  rank  of  com 
mandcr  and  an  appointment  to  organize  a  new 
expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  imaginary 
Terra  Austrulis  Incognita.  He  sailed  with  two 
ships  from  Plymouth,  July  13,  1772,  and  in  a 
three  years'  cruise  of  over  20,000  leagues,  en 
circled  the  Antarctic  region  from  New  Zealand 
to  Cape  Horn.  This  voyage  proved  the  non-ex 
istence  of  uny  very  great  southern  continent,  and 
established  the  map  of  the  region,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  details,  essentially  as  it  exists  to  day. 
He  returned  to  England,  July  30,  1775.  Taught 
a  lesson  by  a  mortality  of  40  per  cent,  in  his 
first  voyage  uround  the  world.  Cook  bud  made 
such  excellent  hygienic  arrangements  that  only 
one  man  out  of  il8  died  during  the  cruise.  His 
detailed  account  of  the  measures  and  precautions 
adopted  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
wnich  granted  him  the  Copley  Gold  Medal  for  his 
important  services  to  humanity  and  to  the  mari 
time  world.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
he  received  an  appointment  at  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal, but  shortly  afterwards  he  offend  to  command 
an  e.\|>edition  in  search  of  a  passage  round  North 
America  from  the  Pacific.  He  sailed  July  12. 
1770,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
spent  the  following  year  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Thence  he  set  sail  for  the  north  in  January.  1778, 
and.  after  rediscovering  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
reached  America,  and  added  to  geographical 
knowledge  by  making  an  almost  continuous  run- 
ning survey  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Behring  Strait, 
where,  stopped  by  impenetrable  ice,  he  returned 
to  winter  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  an  en 
deavor  to  recover  a  stolen  boat  he  was  killed  by 
savages  at  Hawaii,  February  14.  1779.  His  death 
occasioned  widespread  regret,  and  the  Kinj;  )*>n 
sinned  his  wife  and  children.  An  obelisk  erected 
in  1874  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell.  A  practical 
and  scientific  seaman,  a  sagacious  commander, 
kind  but  strict  with  his  crew,  Cook  was  also  dis 
tinguished  by  indomitable  perseverance  and 
decision.  An  account  of  Cook's  first  voyage  ap- 
peared originally  as  part  of  Hawkesworth's  Voy 
ages  (1773);  the  narrative  of  the  second  was 
written  by  Cook  himself,  under  the  title  of  .4 
Voyage  Toicards  the  South  Pole  and  Hound  the 
World,  Performed  in  His  Majesty's  Ships  the 
1,'esolution  and  Adventure,  in  the  yearn  /772. 
JltJ.  I7T|,  and  J775  (1777)  :  the  stofy  of  Cook  s 
third  voyage,  partly  written  by  Cook  himself  and 
partly  by  Captain  dames  King,  appeared  in  1784. 
Consult:  Wharton,  Captain  Cook's  Journal 
During  His  First  Voyage  Round  the  World 
(London.  1897);  Synge,  Captain  Cook's  Voy- 
ages Hound  the  World  ( l^ondon.  1807):  Bes 
ant.  Captain  Cook  ( Ixmdon.  1890)  ;  Kippis.  Life 
of  Captain  James  Cook  (1-rfindon.  178.8)  ;  .Vorra- 
tiee  of  the  Voyages  Round  the  World  Per- 
formed hv  Captain  James  Cook  (2  vols..  London. 
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1878);  Russell,  (  hart  of  the  World  

choiring  the  Track  and  Dixeoieries  of  Captain 
took  (  London.  1799) . 

COOK,  Joseph  (1838  1901).  An  American 
lecturer  and  author,  born  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 
He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy  and  at  Yale,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1805.  He  then  spent 
three  years  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary; 
preached  in  various  Congregational  churches; 
-pent  two  more  years  in  study  in  tier  many,  and 
then  settled  in  lioston,  where  in  1874  he  began 
his  'Boston  Monday  I*eetures,'  which  became 
very  popular  nnd  which  he  continued  until  1880, 
when  he  set  out  on  a  two  years'  lecturing  journey 
round  the  world.  In  1883  he  resumed  his  Mon- 
day lectures  in  Boston.  In  1888  he  founded  a 
religious  monthly  called  Our  Day.  He  lectured 
<m  many  subjects,  both  in  Kurope  and  in  America, 
and  had  great  vogue  with  a  part  of  the  religious 
public  for  the  reason  that  all  of  his  philosophical 
discourses  were  attempts  to  harmonize  religion 
and  science.  He  published:  Monday  Lectures  (11 
\ols..  1870-88)  ;  The  Higher  Levels  of  Arbitration 
(1900);  and  Netc  Defence*  of  the  Lord's  Day 
< 1900). 

COOK,  Thomas  (1808-92).  An  English  rail- 
way excursion  and  tourist  pioneer,  born  at  Mcl- 
Umrne,  Derbyshire.  His  energy  was  at  first 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  tem|>erance,  but  later  to 
the  work  with  which  his  name  is  now  inseparably 
connected.  Beginning  in  1841  with  trips  between 
1-eicester  nnd  Loughborough,  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  the  business  rapidly  increased  in  spite 
of  many  difficulties.  The  tourist  tickets  of 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son  have  now  become  known 
all  over  the  world. 

COOKE .  George  Frederick  (1750-1811).  An 
Knglish  tragedian,  born  at  Westminster.  He 
made  his  debut  on  the  stage  in  1770,  and  soon 
became,  very  popular  in  England  and  Ireland.  In 
!8I0  he  appeared  in  New  York  and  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  where  his  success  was  equally  great. 
Although  possessed  of  fine  talents,  Cooke  ruined 
his  career  by  intemperance,  which  also  caused  his 
death.  His*  best  work  was  in  the  characters  of 
Shylock,  Iago,  and  Richard  III.  Edmund  Kean, 
who  admired  him  as  the  greatest  of  actors,  erect- 
ed a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Saint  Paul's 
Churchyard,  New  York  City.  "  Consult  Dunlap, 
Memoirs  of  Cooke  (London,  1813). 

COOKE,  George  Willis  ( 1848—) .  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  editor,  and  author,  born  at  Com- 
*toek.  Mich.  He  studied  at  Olivet  College 
(Mich.)  and  at  the  Mendville  Theological  School 
i  Pa.  I;  was  in  1872  ordained  to  the  Unitarian 
ministry,  and  until  his  retirement  in  1899  held 
pastorates  at  flrand  Haven,  Mich.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind. :  Dedhatn.  Mass.;  Lexington,  Mass.:  and 
Dublin,  N.  H.  In  H97  he  beenme  an  editor  of 
The  Christian  Register,  and  in  1900  of  the  Bos- 
ton Evening  Transcript.  He  has  lectured  at  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  and  has  published 
such  useful  critical  works  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emcr- 
»on:  Hi*  Life.  Writings,  and  Philosophy  (1881 )  ; 
George  Eliot:  .4  Critical  Study  of  Her  Life, 
Writings,  and  Philosophy  (188.1)  ;  and  .4  Cuide- 
Hook  to  the  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Rob- 
ert Rroiening  (  1891 ) . 

COOKE,  Henry  (1788-1808).  An  Irish  Pres. 
hyterian  lender.  He  was  born  at  Grillagh.  near 
Maghera,  County  Derry.  May  11,  1788;  studied 
at  Glasgow  and  Dublin:  entered  the  ministry  in 


1808,  and  from  1829  was  pastor  in  Belfast,  and 
from  1847  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Queen's 
College  there.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in 
his  denomination's  affairs  and  was  especially 
active  and  successful  in  combating  Ariauism  in 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  promoting 
educational  movements.  He  was  an  orator  of  a 
high  grade,  but  he  left  no  publications  other 
than  speeches  and  sermons.  For  a  half-century 
his  life  was  a  large  portion  of  the  religious  and 
public  history  of  Ireland.  A  statue  of  him  was 
erected  in  Belfast  in  1875.  For  his  life,  consult 
•I.  L.  Porter  (3d  ed.,  Belfast,  1875). 

COOKE,  Jay  (1821  — ).  An  American  bank- 
er and  financier.  lntrn  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  the  son 
of  Eleutheros  Cooke,  a  pioneer  Ohio  lawyer  and 
member  of  Congress.  He  was  privately  edu- 
cated, and  in  1838,  entered  the  banking  house  of 
E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
developed  such  rare  ability  in  banking  and  finan- 
cial matters  that  he  was  made  a  junior  member 
of  the  firm  in  1842.  In  1858  he  retired  from  the 
firm,  and  until  1801  was  engaged  in  financing 
railroad  companies  and  negotiating  their  bond 
issues.  In  the  latter  year  he  established  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  in  Philadelphia. 
During  the  Civil  War,  as  the  principal  financial 
agent  of  the  Federal  Government,  he  performed 
services  of  inestimable  value  to  the  nation.  He 
negotiated  the  first  five-twenty  loan  of  $513,000,- 
000.  the  ten-fort v  loan  of  $200,000,000,  the  seven- 
thirty  loan  of  $830,000,000,  and  others,  making 
a  total  of  over  $2,000,000,000.  He  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  national  banking  system, 
and  was  influential  in  securing  its  success  at  the 
start.  The  failure  of  his  banking  house  in  1873, 
through  having  advanced  too  largely  on  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  bonds,  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  financial  crisis  in  that  year;  but  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  was  eventually  paid  on  all 
claims,  and  the  firm  continued  successfully. 

COOKE,  John  Esten  (1830-80).  An  Ameri- 
can novelist.  He  was  born  at  Winchester,  Va., 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  lawyer.  John  Rogers 
Cooke,  and  brother  of  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke 
(q.v.).  He  studied  law,  but  showed  early  a  lit- 
erary bent,  and  published  several  books  before 
he  was  twenty-five.  Among  these  was  his  best 
work.  The  Virginia  Comedians  ( 1854),  a  Colonial 
romance  uneven  in  merit,  yet  full  of  a  promise 
not  destined  to  be  realized,  on  account  in  part  of 
the  strenuous  experiences  its  author  underwent 
during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  He  entered  the 
Confederate  service  on  Stonewall  Jackson's  staff, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  was  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  Gen.  J.  K.  B.  Stuart.  Later  he  was 
inspector  general  of  the  horse  artillery  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  From  the  close  of 
the  war  until  his  death  his  pen  was  rarely  idle. 
Novels  dealing  with  military  events  in  Virginia 
and  biographies  of  the  great  generals  under 
whom  he  had  served  were  produced  with  a  speed 
fatal  to  high  literary  art,  but  they  did  not  pre- 
vent his  work  having  distinct  literary  and  his- 
torical value  as  representing  the  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  experience*  of  an  active  participant  in 
the  stirring  events  of  the  war  and  reconstruction 
periods.  The  most  populnr  of  his  military  nov- 
els i*  Surru  of  Eagle's  West  (1800).  which  is 
understood  to  he  partly  autobiographical.  A 
complete  list  of  his  publication*  is  not  necessary, 
but  the  following  mav  be  mentioned  as  impor- 
tant:    Leather  Stocking  and  Sill-  (1854)  ;  The 
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Youth  of  Jefferson  ( 1854)  ;  Ellic,  or  the  Human 
Comedy  (1S35)  ;  Henry  Saint  John,  Uentleman 
(1855)),  a  sequel  to  Virginia  Comedians ;  Hear- 
ing  of  the  Gray  (1807)  ami  its  sequel.  Mohun; 
or,  the  Last  Uaus  of  Lee  and  His  I'aladins 
(1808);  Life  of  Stuneicall  Jackson  I  1803, 
1870)  ;  Life  of  R.  K.  Lee  (1871)  ;  ami  1  iryinia : 
A  History  of  the  People  (1883),  an  excellent 
book  contributed  to  the  American  Common- 
wealths SerieH. 

COOKE,  Josiaii  Parsons  (1827  94).  An 
American  chemist,  born  in  Boston.  He  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  in  1841,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  miner- 
alogy at  Harvard  College.  In  this  capacity  he 
stimulated  the  scientific  study  of  chemistry  at 
collegiate  institutions,  urging  laboratory  instruc- 
tion, which,  before  his  time,  had  not  been  intro- 
duced into  the  undergraduate  course  of  American 
colleges.  His  publications  include  Chemical 
Problems  and  Reactions  ( 1853)  ;  The  Xew  Chem- 
istry (1871):  Religion  and  Chemistry  (1804); 
and  The  Credentials  of  Science  the  Warrant  of 
Faith  (1888). 

COOKE,  Mohhecai  Cimrr  (1825—).  An 
English  botanist,  born  at  Horning,  in  Norfolk. 
When  a  boy  he  was  apprenticed  in  the  draper's 
trade,  afterwards  acted  as  clerk  in  a  law  office, 
and  subsequently  taught  school.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-five  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  India 
Museum,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Kew  Botanical  Garden!  in  1880.  His  publica- 
tions include  more  than  forty  botanical  works, 
for  the  most  part  dealing  with  fungi,  and  includ- 
ing Manual  of  Botanic  Terms  (1802)  ;  .1  Fern 
Hook  for  Hrrrybody  (1807)  ;  Handbook  of  Brit- 
ish Fungi  (1874)  ;  Myeographia  (0  vols.,  1879)  ; 
Illustrations  of  British  Funyi  (8  vols..  1881); 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fungi  ( 1895). 

COOKE,  Piiimp  Pendleton-  (1810-50).  An 
American  poet,  elder  brother  of  John  Esten 
Cooke  and  first  cousin  of  John  Pendleton  Ken- 
nedy, the  novelist.  He  was  born  at  Martinsburg, 
Va.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1834.  and. 
like  his  more  famous  younger  brother,  studied 
law  under  his  father,  but  preferred  literary  pur- 
suits, and  contributed  many  poems  and  stories 
to  the  Southern  Literary  Messen<ier  and  other 
magazines.  He  was  equally  devoted  to  field 
sports,  which  in  part  accounts  for  the  fresh  qual- 
ity of  his  work,  especially  of  his  Froissart  Bal- 
lads (  1847).  his  only  published  book.  In  spite 
of  a  lyrical  talent  which  once  gained  the  com- 
mendation of  Lowell.  Cooke  is  little  known  save 
for  his  sweet  lyric  of  sentiment  "Florence  Vane." 
which  was  popular  and  has  been  frequently 
translated. 

COOKE.  Piiimp  Saint  Ceobc.e  (1809  95).  An 
American  soldier,  born  near  I-ecshurg.  Va.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  and  was  assigned  as 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  in  1827, 
served  for  many  years  on  the  frontier,  partici- 
pated in  the  Hlark  Hawk  War  of  1832.  and  be- 
came lieutenant  of  dragoons  in  1833.  During  the 
Mexican  War  he  served  from  October.  1840.  to 
July.  1810,  jn  California  as  lieutenant -colonel  of 
a  battalion  of  Mi»s<niri  volunteer*,  and  for  "a 
short  time  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  City 
of  Mexico.  In  1847  he  became  major  of  the  Sec- 
ond Prneoons.  After  18  49  he  was  reassigned  to 
frontier  duty,  took  part  in  several  operations 
against  the  Indians,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 


the  Utah  Expedition  of  1857-58,  became  colonel 
of  the  Second  Dragoons  in  1858,  and  from 
August,  1800,  to  August,  1801,  was  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  I'tah.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  November,  1861, 
und  participated  as  a  commander  of  a  cav- 
alry division  in  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  com- 
manded the  Baton  Kouge  District  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  (iulf  from  October,  1863, 
to  May,  1864,  and  from  May.  1804.  to 
March,  1800,  was  general  superintendent  of 
the  recruiting  service.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  brevetted  major-general  for  'gallant 
and  meritorious  servues.'  He  commanded  the 
Department  of  the  Platte  in  1800  07.  the 
Department  of  the  Cumberland  in  1809-70. 
and  the  Department  of  the  Lakes  from  I87» 
until  his  retirement  in  1873.  He  published 
Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Army,  or  Ro- 
mance of  Military  Life  ( 1850)  ;  Tlie  Conquest  of 
Seic  Mexico  and  California  :  An  H istoricnl  and 
Personal  Xarrative  (  1878);  and  .Vcic  Cavalry 
Tactics  (1884). 

COOKE,  Rose  Tekky  (1827  92).  An  Ameri 
can  poet  and  writer  of  short  stories,  chietly  of 
New  England  rural  life,  whose  prominent  charac- 
teristics are  pathos  and  humor.  She  was  bom  at 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Hartford  Female  Seminary.  She  lived  chiefly  at 
Collinsville  till  her  marriage  to  R.  H.  Cooke  in 
1873.  after  wTiich  she  lived  at  Winsted,  Conn., 
till  1887,  removing  thence  to  Pitt-sfield.  Mass.. 
where  she  died  in  1892.  Her  first  published  work 
was  Poems  (1860),  which  won  cordinl  reeogni- 
tion.  A  second  and  complete  collection  of  her 
verses  was  made  under  the  same  title  in  18H8. 
but  the  earlier  pieces  remain  the  best.  Her 
genial  talent  then  turned  to  fiction,  often  defect- 
ive in  form,  but  spontaneous,  fresh  in  its  humor, 
and  keen  in  its  perception  of  New  England  traits 
and  character.  Her  volumes,  except  for  a  single 
novel.  Steadfast  (1889).  are  collections  of  short 
stories:  Happy  Dodd  (1879)  :  Somebody's  \>i<7*- 
bors  (1881)  ;  Root-Bound  (1885)  :  The  Sphinx's 
Children  (1S80);  Huckleltcrries  (1891).  Of  in- 
dividual stories  she  is  said  to  have  regarded  The 
Deacon's  W  eek  as  best.  It  was  translated  into 
four  languages  and  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 
Others  deserving  of  special  commendation  are: 
Polly  Mariner;  Old  Miss  Ootid:  and  Freedom 
Wheelcr'a  Controversy  with  Providence. 

COOKE,  Thomas  (1703-56).  An  English 
writer,  known  as  Hesiod  Cooke.  In  1723  be  pub 
lished  n  poem  called  The  Battle  of  the  Po<  /*.  in 
which  he  attacked  Pope  and  the  other  wits,  and 
was  rewarded  by  a  place  in  the  Hunriad  ( ii. 
138).  He  did  a  large  amount  of  miscellancou* 
literary  work  and  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the 
Craftsman.  He  has  a  deserved  place  in  litera- 
ture as  the  translator  of  Hesiod  (1728)  and  of 
Terence  (1734). 

COOKE.  Sir  William  Fotiieroill  (1 800-79 l 
An  Fnglish  electrical  engineer,  born  at  Ealing, 
in  Middlesex.  He  received  his  education  at  Dur 
ham  and  Kdinburgh,  served  on  the  Indian  staff 
from  1820  to  1831,  and  then  studied  medicine 
and  the  physical  sciences  in  France  and  in  Ger- 
many. In  1S37  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Whentstone.  and  together  with  him  rendered  ser- 
vices of  the  highest  importance  to  electrical  en- 
gineering, especially  to  telegraphy.  In  1838  he 
built  the  first  Knglish  telegraph  line,  between 
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I,ondon  and  West  Drayton.  He  was  knighted  in 
1869. 

COOKEEY.  The  art  of  preparing  food  for 
the  table.  Foods  are  cooked  by  the  application 
Of  heat,  and  according  to  the  wanner  in  which 
the  heat  is  applied  the  principal  processes  of 
cooking  are  termed  boiling,  stewing,  steaming, 
braising,  baking,  roasting  (grilling  or  broiling), 
frying,  and  sauteing.  The  eirect  of  proper  cook- 
ing is  to  render  food  more  wholesome  and  palata- 
ble than  it  can  possibly  be  in  the  raw  state. 

Hiktoby.  Cooking,  in  one  form  or  another, 
has  been  practiced  since  immemorial  times,  and 
the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  ancient  modes 
ot  cooking  presents  some  interest  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
past.  The  Egyptians,  it  is  said,  were  great 
bread-eater*.  Though  they  possessed  wheaten 
flour  of  the  finest  sort,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  used  it  for  their  common  bread,  which  was 
made  of  spelt,  or  of  the  centre  of  the  lotus  dried 
and  pounded.  Fish  they  salted  and  dried  in  the 
sun;  quails,  ducks,  and  small  birds  they  salted 
and  ate  raw.  We  read  of  their  roasting  and 
boiling  the  flesh  of  the  ox.  There  appears  to 
have  been  considerable  difference  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  good  eating  was  appreciated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece.  After  the  Homeric  age 
of  simplicity,  in  which  roast  and  boiled  meats 
seem  to  have  sufficed  the  kingly  table,  a  diver- 
sity of  preparation  was  attained  in  cooking,  and 
a  certain  epicureanism  displayed  in  the  quality, 
seasoning,  and  method  of  dressing  food.  The 
names  of  many  authors  of  cookery-books  are  pre- 
served in  the  writings  of  Athemrus,  that  of 
Arehestratus,  who  is  called  the  guide  of  Epi- 
curus in  his  pleasures,  and  styled  'the  inventor  of 
made  dishes.'  being  the  most  renowned. 

Fish  was  a  principal  article  of  food  with  all 
<la*ses  of  (irwks;  but  with  the  wealthier  much 
skill  and  delicacy  were  used  in  cooking  it,  and 
choice  and  expensive  varieties  were  sought  after. 
Arehestratus  writes  of  "a  boiled  torpedo  done  in 
oil  and  wine,  and  fragrant  herbs,  and  some  thin 
grated  cheese"  (an  yrntin).  Fish,  stuffed  with 
forcemeat  and  fried,  boiled  in  pickle,  baked  in 
fig-leaves  soaked  in  oil,  cooked  in  hot  ashes,  etc., 
iire  among  the  recipes  that  we  find  recorded.  The 
Greeks  boiled  nnd  roasted  the  flesh  of  sheep,  pigs, 
lambs,  and  goat*.  They  had  poultry,  small 
hirds,  and  game,  and  sausage  made  of  blood,  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  black  puddings  (lllut- 
iruTHt).  The  bread  of  Athens  was  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Greece;  it  was  sometimes  homemade, 
but  chiefly  bought  in  the  market,  and  pre- 
pared in  great  variety,  as  pan-loaves,  rolls, 
sweet  loaves,  etc.  The  bread  eaten  by  the 
poorer  classes  was  made  of  barley,  and  was 
sometimes  flavored  with  oil,  honey,  poppy- 
seed,  etc.  Athenian  cheese  cakes  were  also 
famous;  and  there  were  honey  and  sesame 
cakes,  which,  with  fresh  and"  dried  fruits, 
as  tips,  almonds,  olives,  and  nuts,  seem  to  have 
It-en  partaken  of  after  dinner.  They  consumed 
vegetable  food  also  in  abundance,  and  had  cab- 
bage, onions,  lettuce,  and  so  on. 

In  the  Greek  house  there  was  no  regular  cook, 
though  in  the  establishments  of  the  wealthy  sev- 
eral women  were  kept  to  attend  to  the  kitchen. 
The  women  in  general  saw  to  the  requirements  of 
the  table,  and  even  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
not  idle.  Cooks  stood  in  the  market  in  Athens. 
*«idy  to  be  hired  for  particular  occasions;  the 


most  celebrated  were  those  of  Sicily ;  they  were 
probably  persons  of  some  importance. 

In  the  early  days  of  Koine  a  gruel  made  of 
lentils,  and  called  "puis,  was  the  principal  food  of 
the  people,  and  with  green  and  other  vegetables 
was,  till  later  times,  the  usual  fare  of  the  infe- 
rior classes — meat  being  used  but  sparingly.  By 
degrees,  however,  a  taste  for  better  eating  crept 
in;  and  after  the  Asiatic  conquest*  luxury  was 
imported.  Lucullus  introduced  habits  of  epi- 
cureanism after  his  return  from  Asia;  the  gour- 
mand Apicius  earned  for  himself  an  enduring 
name.  The  wealthy  Romans  were  fond  of  ele- 
gant  service  at  their  tables,  and  studied  carefully 
the  quality  of  the  viands  that  were  placed  before 
them.  With  them,  as  with  the  Greeks,  fish  was 
a  necessary  as  well  as  a  luxury;  they  took  much 
trouble  to  procure  their  oysters,  and  gave  large 
sums  for  other  fish.  We  read  of  a  mullet  of  six 
pounds  sold  for  8000  sesterces  (some  $400).  and 
of  the  rhombus  or  turbot  from  Ravenna  being 
held  in  high  estimation.  They  seem  to  have  been 
as  clever  as  the  French  in  preparing  surprises, 
and  in  carrying  out  disguises  in  their  dishc*. 
The  pixtor,  who  made  the  bread  and  pastry,  and 
the  structor,  who  built  up  artificial  figures  of 
fruit  or  flesh,  and  who  also  arranged  the  dishes, 
seem  to  have  shared  the  duties  of  the  cook.  We 
read  of  dainties,  as  ring-doves  and  fieldfares, 
hares,  capons,  ducks,  peacocks,  pheasants,  and 
the  livers  of  geese;  also  of  such  a  formidable 
piece  dc  resistance  as  a  "huge  boar,  surrounded 
with  sucking  pigs  made  in  sweet  paste,  which 
were  distributed  among  the  guests."  The  Romans 
prepared  and  cooked  their  food  with  oil  to  a 
great  extent.  Their  meals  probably  consisted  of 
two  courses  and  a  dessert,  the  first  course  being 
intended  to  excite  an  appetite;  the  second  was  a 
joint,  roasted  or  baked.  It  was  a  saying  of 
Varro's  that  the  number  of  persons  at  a*  repast 
should  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  Graces 
(three)  nor  more  than  that  of  the  Muses  (nine). 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  honey  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  use  sugar.  Cane-sugar  prob- 
ably was  cultivated  in  China,  and  its  manufac- 
ture understood  there;  hut  the  Greeks  took  it 
for  a  kind  of  concrete  honey,  and  used  it  only 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

Of  ancient  British  cooking  nothing  is  known ; 
it  was  probably  of  an  extremely  rude  description. 
Hares,  poultry,  and  fish  are  said  to  have  been 
forbidden  as  food.  We  do  not  find  much  mention 
of  the  art  of  cooking  in  the  Saxon  chronicles. 
The  Danes  and  Germans  appear  to  have  been 
great  drinkers,  and  to  have  paid  little  attention 
to  the  preparation  of  their  eatables.  The  Nor- 
mans were  more  curious  in  these  matters;  sonic 
offices  among  them  were  held  in  right  of  the 
kitchen.  In  early  English  cooking  much  use 
was  made  of  the  mortar.  Oil  anil  lard  were  used 
instead  of  butter.  Several  English  cook-books 
bear  an  early  date,  as  The  Forme  of  (fury,  by 
Pegge  (1300),  and  others  date  as  follows:  Sir 
I.  Elliott's  book  (1530);  Abraham  Veale's 
(1575)  ;  and  The  Wi,hlotce's  Treasure  (1025). 

The  cooking  of  France  was  probably  of  an  im- 
perfect and  rude  kind  until  the  introduction  of 
Italian  tastes  by  the  princesses  of  the  House  of 
the  Medici.  The  ancient  use  of  oil  was  modified 
through  the  discoyery  made  by  the  French  of 
dressing  ment  in  its  own  gravy.  In  our  own  day 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  French  cook 
is  a  true  gastronomic  artist.    We  may,  if  we 
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please,  impute  the  trouble  he  takes  with  the 
dressing  of  his  meat  to  the  inferiority  of  t he 
material,  but  this  eun  be  said  of  meat  only;  the 
preparation  of  vegetables  and  fruits  i*  attended 
to  with  equal  care.  The  great  difference  between 
French  and  English  or  American  cooking  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  French  cook  their  meat  much 
longer,  knowing  that  this  renders  it  more  digesti- 
ble. They  are  thereby  enabled  to  multiply  dishes 
by  altering  or  annihilating  the  original  taste  of 
IDC  meat,  and  making  it  a  vehicle  for  foreign 
flavors.  The  variety,  daintiness,  and  grace  of 
form  which  dishes  thus  acquire  are  very  admira- 
ble. In  the  point  of  economy,  the  French  have  a 
decided  superiority  over  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
French  cook  throws  nothing  away.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  butcher  for  meat  for  stock,  as  the 
American  cook  does,  he  uses  the  trimmings  for 
stock  and  glaze,  and  the  skimmings  of  his  boiled 
meats  in  many  combinations  wherein  we  use  but- 
ter or  lard;  and  like  every  skilled  workman,  he 
produces  great  results  from  small  means. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  services  of  a  cook 
are  held  may  be  known  by  the  large  salary  at- 
tached to  the  office  in  wealthy  families,  hotels, 
and  club  houses.  A  visit  to  the  kitchens  of  one 
of  these  establishments  will  show  what  a  highly 
important  post  is  that  of  chef  de  cuisine.  There 
must  be  in  such  a  person  not  only  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  how  things  are  to  be  done,  but  the 
power  to  arrange  and  direct  the  work  of  the 
numerous  assistants,  as  to  the  exact  part  which 
each  must  fulfill  at  every  moment  of  the  long  and 
busy  day.  These  places  indeed  are  excellent 
schools  for  cooks,  where  they  can  undergo  that 
severe  training  without  which  u  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  art  cannot  lie  attained. 

The  art  of  cooking  as  a  branch  of  woman's  ed- 
ucation has  latterly  engaged  considerable  atten- 
tion in  America:  and  there  are  in  New  York, 
Host  on,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places  establish- 
ments where  young  women  receive  this  kind  of 
instruction.  A  school  of  cookery  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  Lon- 
don. England.  Fflorts  arc  also  made  to  teach 
cooking  to  the  humbler  classes  of  girls,  but  much 
in  this  respect  remains  to  be  done.  For  any 
shortcomings  in  cooking,  however,  the  taste  of 
the  American  is  in  some  measure  accountable. 

Boiling.  The  use  of  the  term  'boiling'  in  con- 
nection with  cooking  meat  in  water  is  rather  un- 
fortunate, for  the  operation  thus  designated,  if 
properly  carried  out.  should  involve  hardly  any 
boiling."  The  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is 
changed,  the  fibre  softened,  and  the  connective 
dissolved  at  a  temperature  far  below  the  normal 
boiling-point  of  water.  Roiling  over  coagulates 
the  proteids,  dissolves  the  mineral  salts,  and 
renders  the  meat  les,  valuable  as  a  food.  This 
i-  ls-st  shown  in  a  hard-boiled  egg.  in  comparison 
with  one  cooked  below  the  boiling-point.  In  the 
former  the  albumin  is  rendered  hard,  dense,  and 
indigestible;  in  the  latter  the  albumin  is  soft 
and  creamy,  and  is  even  more  easily  digested 
than  when  raw.  While  the  effect  of  over-boiling 
on  meat  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  the  case  of  an 
egg,  the  results  are  precisely  the  same.  In  the 
case  of  meat,  however,  some  boiling  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  operation  is  ne<"essary.  As  the 
juices  of  meat  are  rich  in  albumin,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  meat  with  boiling  unsalted 
water,  boil  rapidly  for  five  minutes  to  coagulate 
the  albumin  on  the  surface,  and  inclose  the  meat 


in  a  water- proof  casing.  This  will  prevent  thf 
escape  of  the  juices  from  the  interior.  But  after 
this  first  hard  boil  the  kettle  should  be  placed 
over  a  moderate  fire,  where  the  water  will  sini 
mer  at  180°  F.,  twenty  minutes  being  allowed 
for  each  pound  of  meat.  Seasoning  may  be  added 
when  the  meat  is  partly  cooked,  salt  having  the 
effect  of  drawing  the  juices  from  raw  meat. 
These  rules  apply  to  the  flesh  of  fish  and  fowl 
The  flesh  of  fish,  however,  is  found  to  1h»  firmer 
and  more  highly  flavored  if  cooked  in  water  con 
tabling  more  or  less  salt.  Salt  meats,  as  corned 
beef  and  ham,  should  l>e  carefully  washed  in  cold 
water,  and  soaked  in  cold  water  twelve  hours  be- 
fore cooking.  Ham  will  be  more  tender  if  the 
temperature  never  exceeds  1»S5°  F. 

SotP.  The  preceding  directions  do  not  by  any 
means  apply  to  making  soup.  In  fact,  directly 
opposite  mi -I hods  must  there  be  followed  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results.  Soup  should  contain  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  juices  of  meat.  For  this 
purpose,  the  meat  should  be  divided  into  small 
pieces,  covered  with  cold  water,  and  either  soaked 
in  cold  water,  or  slowly  brought  to  the  toiling- 
point,  and  then  allowed  to  simmer  for  four  or  five 
hours  until  the  meat  falls  apart.  In  this  way 
the  water  dissolves  and  holds  all  the  extractives, 
mineral  salts  and  gelatin. 

Stewing.  Stewing,  or  en  ca&serole,  occupies  a 
midwav  position  between  boiling  and  soup-mak- 
ing. Ihe  perfection  of  a  stew  depends  upon  the 
thorough  coagulation  of  the  outside  juices  and 
the  slow  process  by  which  it  is  finished.  The 
temperature  should  never  exceed  180°  F.  The 
meat  should  be  divided  into  small  pieces,  thrown 
into  n  kettle  containing  two  ounces  of  hot  suet 
and  shaken  until  the  outside  is  thoroughly 
coagulated:  the  pieces  may  then  be  gathered 
to  one  side  of  the  kettle,  a  thickening  of  two 
ounces  of  flour  added,  the  whole  well  mixed  with 
the  fat.  and  a  pint  of  water  or  soup-stock  added. 
The  contents  of  the  kettle  are  then  heated  to 
boiling  and  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  salt 
spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  brown 
ing  are  added.  Such  flavorings  as  hay  leaf, 
onion,  and  celery  are  also  usually  added.  The 
kettle  should  be  closely  covered  and  the  content* 
cooked  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  180°  F.  The  meat  is  best  softened 
in  a  rich  sauce.  A  ragout  is  nothing  but  a 
highly  seasoned  stew.  Stew  ing  is  a  very  econom 
ieal  method  of  cooking:  there  is  no  waste,  all 
escaped  juices  are  held  in  the  sauce,  all  the  nour- 
ishment is  secured,  and  if  the  dish  is  well  cooked 
and  not  too  greasy  or  over-seasoned,  the  meat  i* 
tender  and  easy  of  digestion.  • 

Steaming.  Steamed  foods  as  a  rule  are  more 
highlv  flavored  than  those  boiled,  for  the  reason 
that  in  steaming  the  soluble  constituents  are  not 
so  easily  lost  as  in  'boiling.'  The  operation  of 
steaming  may  be  carried  out  in  a  modern  'steam 
cooker.'  or  in  a  |>erforated  kettle  that  fits  closely 
over  another  kettle  containing  boiling  water.  If 
the  steam  is  under  pressure,  the  temperature 
may  be  much  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water, 
and  hence  the  method  may  lie  used  for  sterilizing 
canned  foods;  in  large  establishments  the  meth- 
od is  also  used  for  the  'baking'  of  meats.  Ordi- 
nary home  steaming  is  an  excellent  method  of 
cooking  vegetables,  nams,  fruit  cakes,  puddings, 
and  other  dishes  that  require  the  prolonged  appli- 
cation of  moist  heat.  Such  vegetables  as  pota- 
toes, rice,  young  peas,  corn,  squash,  cucumbers 
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pumpkin,  and  spinach  are  better  steamed  than 
Imilwl.  On  the  other  hand,  meats  are  generally 
better  boiled'  than  steamed.  In  an  ordinary 
double  boiler,  which  may  be  used  in  making 
custar  !-  and  in  cooking  cereals,  the  food  is  ob- 
viously neither  steamed  nor  'boiled,'  the  heat  1  ic- 
ing »  dry  heat ;  the  double  boiler  serves  to  main- 
tain a  constant  temperature  several  degree!  be- 
low the  boiling- point  of  water. 

Braising.  The  operation  of  braising  is  inter- 
mediate between  'boiling'  and  baking.  The  meat 
i-  partially  browned  and  cooked  in  a  moist  heat. 
To  do  this  perfectly  one  must  have  a  well-titting 
lid  to  cover  the  baking-pan  or  a  so-called  roasting- 
pan.  a  braising-pot  being  preferable.  The  meat 
should  be  placed  in  the  pot  or  pan  and  partly 
covered  with  hot  stock  or  water;  seasoning, 
such  as  bay-leaf,  onion,  and  celery -seed,  should  be 
added,  and  the  pan  closely  covered.  The  cooking 
should  be  done  in  a  hot  o'ven,  fifteen  minutes  be- 
ing allowed  for  each  pound  of  meat,  and  salt 
Seine  added  when  the  meat  is  partly  done.  A 
half  hour  l>efore  serving,  the  top  cover  should  be 
removed,  and  the  stock  reduced  so  that  it  may  be 
wired  as  a  sauce.  Braising  is  an  economical 
process  of  cooking,  the  constituents  lost  by  the 
meat  being  contained  almost  entirely  in  the 
•rravy.  The  process  is  best  adapted  to  the  so- 
called  inferior  piece*,  as  leg  of  mutton,  the  upper 
or  under  round,  and  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoul- 
der. Braising- pans  are  frequently  sold  under  the 
name  of  'self-basting'  pans. 

Roasting  (drilling.  Broiling).  Of  the  sev- 
eral methods  of  cooking  meats,  roasting  best  pre- 
serves their  juices  and  develops  their  flavor.  The 
operation  of  roasting  may  be  carried  out  in  a 
metallic  vessel  ('the  roaster,'  tin  oven,  or  'tin 
kitchen"),  fitted  up  in  front  of  a  bright  fire,  one 
side  of  the  meat  being  thus  directly  exposed  to 
the  heat:  or  else,  the  meat  may  be  cooked  on  a 
revolving  spit.  The  terms  broiling,  grilling,  and 
r<asting  denote  the  same  operation ;  the  first 
two  are  used  to  designate  the  process  when  ap- 
plied to  steaks  or  smaller  pieces  of  meat ;  the 
term  roasting  is  used  in  the  case  of  a  joint.  In 
this  country  the  process  of  baking  beef  has  al- 
most entirely  replaced  that  of  roasting.  In  roast- 
ing, the  meat  loses,  especially  if  the  joint  be  a 
fat  one.  more  weight  (fat  and  water)  than  in 
killing  or  baking,  but  is  incomparably  finer  in 
flavor. 

In  broiling  a  steak,  the  meat  should  first  be 
placed  near  a  clear,  hot  fire  and  turned  when  one 
side  is  ■eared.  When  the  other  side,  too,  is  mod- 
erately seared,  the  steak  should  be  placed  at  a 
cn-ater  distance  from  the  fire  and  the  cooking 
thus  continued  at  a  lower  temperature,  five  min- 
utes being  allowed  for  a  steak  one  inch  thick, 
ten  minutes  for  a  steak  one  and  a  half  inches 
thick,  and  twenty  minutes  for  a  steak  two  inches 
thick.  Seasoning  may  be  added  after  the  steak 
bai  been  cooked. 

Baking.  The  process  of  cooking  meat  in  the 
dry  heat  of  an  oven  is  properly  termed  baking. 
The  oven  of  a  stove  generally  receives  its  heat 
from  the  fire-l»ox.  although  in  very  large  estab- 
lishments it  is  heated  by  steam  under  pressure, 
^o  matter  how  great  the  surrounding  heat,  a 
thermometer  plunged  into  the  centre  of  the  joint 
*ill  register  scarcely  200°  F.,  the  meat  being 
thu*  cooked  in  its  own  juiee  at  a  gentle  heat. 
To  avoid  the  considerable  waste  of  fuel  which 
may  be  involved  by  it.  the  process  should  be  car- 


ried out  in  an  apparatus  carefully  lined  and 
thus  rendered  capable  of  holding  nearly  all  the 
heat  produced  by  a  small  flame,  as  the  Soyer 
cooker,'  Aladdin  oven,  or  Goodrich  oven.  The 
heat  from  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  under  such  an 
apparatus  will  bake  a  piece  of  meat  quickly, 
thoroughly,  and  at  a  minimum  cost.  The 
feather'  oven,  an  ordinary  box  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  layer  of  feather,  is  still  used 
in  many  country  places,  meats  and  vegetables 
(audi  as  old  beans,  peas,  lentils)  being  placed 
in  the  feather  oven  after  lading  heated  to  boiling, 
and  thus  cooked  for  several  hours  at  a  constant 
temperature  slightly  below  the  boiling-point  of 
water. 

In  linking,  a  number  of  mechanical  and  chemical 
changes  take  place.  More  or  less  water  is  driven 
off,  so  that  the  baked  foods  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, drier  than  before  cooking;  heat  and  the 
moisture  present  in  foods  rupture  cell-walls.  In 
this  way  and  by  the  coagulation  of  proteids,  and 
possibly  also  in  other  ways,  the  texture  and  con- 
sistency of  food  are  changed.  The  chemical 
changes  are  of  the  following  character:  Proteids 
are  coagulated;  fats  are  more  or  less  volatilized 
and  broken  down  into  simpler  chemical  bodies; 
and  carbohydrates,  especially  on  the  surface  of 
foods,  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  caramel- 
ized. 

Frying.  Frying  is  cooking  by  immersion  in 
hot  fat  at  a  temperature  from  350°  to  380°  F. 
The  upper  limit  of  temperature  answers  in  the 
case  of  croquettes  or  cecils  that  are  covered  with 
lteaten  egg;  the  gentler  heat  is  best  adapted  to 
such  delicate  articles  as  batters,  fritters,  crul- 
lers, bouchees,  and  potato  or  rice  croquettes.  If 
the  temperature  of  380°  is  not  exceeded,  the  fat 
does  not  boil,  nor  does  it  smoke,  i.e.  decompose. 
It  is  perhaps  chiefly  on  account  of  overheating 
fat  that  fried  foods  are  but  too  often  unsightly 
and  indigestible.  The  temperature  cannot,  of 
course,  be  properly  regulated  without  the  use  of 
a  thermometer.  The  following  test,  however, 
may  serve  to  indicate  that  the  proper  frying  tcni- 
jterature  is  nearly  reached:  a  emmb  of  bread 
dropped  into  hot  fat  will  turn  brown  in  ten  sec- 
onds if  the  temperature  has  reached  340°  F. 
The  frying-pan  should  be  deep  enough  to  permit 
of  covering  the  cooking  article  completely.  The 
high  temperature  of  the  fat  will  then  cause  the 
formation,  on  the  surface  of  the  article,  of  a  ' 
complete  covering,  through  which  neither  grease 
can  enter  nor  juice  escape.  Without  this 
impermeable  covering,  the  outside  of  the  fried 
article  will  1h»  greasy  and  the  inside  flavored 
with  the  frying  material,  while  if  properly 
fried,  the  article  should  be  as  free  from  fat 
as  if  it  had  been  cooked  in  water.  After  remov- 
ing the  article  from  the  hot  fat,  it  should  be 
drained  on  brown  paper,  to  remove  all  traces  of 
fat.  Croquettes  and  other  made  dishes  should 
be  covered  with  beaten  egg  nnd  rolled  in  dry 
bread  crumbs  ln-fore  frying.  The  albumin  of  the 
egg  will  coagulate  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  hot  fat  and  thus  make  a  perfect  grease- 
proof covering.  As  to  the  frying  material,  oil. 
either  olive  or  cotton-seed,  is  probably  the  best 
form  of  fat.  A  mixture  of  oil  and  suet  is  also 
very  good.  Further,  while  neither  suet  nor  lard 
is  suitable  to  be  used  isolated,  a  mixture  of  the 
two  is  found  to  he  well  adapted  for  frying.  But- 
ter is  unfit  for  frying,  because  it  decomposes  at 
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too  low  a  temperature.  Xor  should  batter  be 
cooked  in  making  sauces. 

Sauteing.  Unlike  frying,  sauteing  is  cooking 
with  fat  in  a  shallow  pan. 

Vegetables.  Vegetables  not  only  form  indis- 
pensable foods  by  themselves,  but  also  serve  to 
season  and  impart  llavor  to  soups  and  made 
dishes.  Potatoes,  when  served,  should  be  dry 
and  mealy:  they  should  be  cooked  in  water, 
which  should  be  kept  continuously  boiling  until 
the  vegetable  is  perfectly  tender,  and  then  the 
water  should  l>e  drawn  oh",  and  the  potatoes 
dusted  with  salt  to  absorb  some  of  their  mois- 
ture. A  second  baking  of  potatoes  (stuffed  po- 
tatoes) has  the  effect  of  making  them  more  easi- 
ly digestible.  (Jreen  vegetables  should  go  over  the 
fire  in  boiling  salted  water,  the  salt  in  the  solu- 
tion preventing  them  from  absorbing  too  much 
water.  Old  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  however, 
should  be  cooked  in  unsaltcd  wnter.  To  preserve 
the  color  and  prevent  the  odor  of  vegetables  from 
spreading  through  the  house,  an  abundance  of 
water  in  uncovered  vessels  should  be  used  in 
cooking  them. 

Chafi  no-Dishes.  These  are  small  utensils 
made  of  tin,  copper,  nickel,  or  silver,  arranged  in 
a  frame  and  heated  by  alcohol  lamps.  The  bet- 
ter forms  are  supplied  with  an  under  hot-water 
pan  and  are  very  useful  for  cooking  milk  or 
cream  dishes  that  might  be  easily  overheated 
if  cooked  directly  over  a  flame.  Formerly,  a 
chafing-dish  was  a  shallow  saucepan  used  over  a 
small  portable  charcoal  furnace,  principally  for 
keeping  things  hot-  At  present  such  light  dishes 
as  melted  cheese,  Welsh  rabbit,  creamed  chicken, 
sweetbreads,  lobster  A  la  Xewburg,  oysfcers,  and 
eggs,  are  often  prepared  at  the  table  in 
a  chafing-dish.  Venison,  breasts  of  birds,  tender- 
loin of  l>eef,  and  mushrooms  are  easily  cooked  at 
the  table  and  much  hotter  served,  directly  from 
a  hot  dish.  Cold  boiled  potatoes,  peas,  and  string 
beans  are  easily  wanned  in  cream  sauce  made  in 
the  chafing-dish. 

Bibuooraphy.  Parloa,  .Voir  Cook-Book  and 
(iuide  to  Marketing  and  Cooking  (Boston, 
1881  )  ;  Corson.  Everyday  Cookeru  (Chicago. 
1894)  ;  Filippini.  The  Table  (New  York.  18!>0)  ; 
Rorer.  Cood  Cooking  (New  York.  1808);  Co- 
lombia, TraitS  pratique  de  cuisine  bourgeoise 
(Paris,  1897):  Do  Salis.  A  la  If  ode  Cookery 
(London,  1902);  Dreyse,  Kovhburh  fur  Koeh- 
achulen  ( Perl  in,  1900);  Atkinson,  Suggestions 
Regarding  the  Cooking  of  Food  ( Washington, 
1804)  :  Richards,  The  Chemistry  of  Cooking  and 
Cleaning  (Boston.  1882).  See  also  Food;  Bread; 
Meat;  Fish,  etc. 

COOK  INLET.  A  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
indenting  the  Sitka  District.  Alaska,  and  cutting 
off  the  Kenai  Peninsula  on  the  east  (Map: 
Alaska.  K  3).  It  is  included  between  latitudes 
59°  and  01°  20'  X.,  and  longitudes  149°  and 
154°  W.  In  shape  long,  relatively  narrow,  and 
crooked,  its  length  is  about  200  "miles  and  its 
greatest  breadth  00  miles.  Sudden  storms  and 
the  high  tidal  rise  make  navigation  very  danger- 
ous. It  contain*  several  islands.  Augustine  Isl- 
and, with  its  extinct  volcano,  being  the  largest. 
The  coast  scenery  is  grand,  comprising  active 
volcanoes,  of  which  Mount  Uiamna.  12.000  feet 
altitude,  is  the  highest,  snow-clad  mountains, 
glaciers,  and  green  hills.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity are  the  Knik  Inlet  and  the  Turnagain 
Arm  branching  to  the  northeast  and  east.  It 


was  explored  in  1778  by  the  navigator  whose 
name  it  bears,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage 
to  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  receives  the  waters  from 
a  number  of  rivers,  chief  of  which  is  the  Su 
shitna  River,  coining  from  the  north.  Coal  is 
found  on  its  shores,  along  which  are  a  number  ot 
small  towns. 

COOK  or  HER'VEY  ISLANDS.  An  .archi- 
pelago of  .small  islands  in  the  Pacific  consisting 
of  six  larger  and  a  number  of  smaller  island* 
and  reefs,  extending  front  about  latitude  IS1  to 
22°  S.  and  from  longitude  157°  to  103°  W.  (Map: 
World,  West.  Hem.,  M  4).  The  total  area  is  142 
square  miles.  Rarotonga.  with  an  area  of  :il 
souare  miles,  is  the  largest  island.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  but  water  is  scarce  and  milk 
of  the  cocoa  palm  is  used  as  a  substitute  on  some 
of  the  islands.  The  chief  products  are  copra,  oof- 
fee,  and  oranges,  and  the  trade  is  mostly  with 
New  Zealand,  to  which  the  group  ha*  been  an- 
nexed since  1900.  Population,  8400.  entirely 
consisting  of  Polynesians  mostly  converted  to 
Christianity.  The' group  was  discovered  bv  Cook 
in  1773. 

COOK'S  EXCURSIONS.  A  system  of  travel 
Originated  by  Thomas  Cook  in  1841,  by  which 
companies  of  tourists  are  conducted  by  a  mana- 
ger or  guide,  who  makes  all  the  traveling  ar 
rangements  and  directs  the  disposition  of  the 
time.  These  tours,  for  which  reduced  rates  are 
obtained,  are  very  popular  with  inexperienced 
travelers,  and  cover  Europe,  America,  and  part* 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 

COOK'S  TALE,  The.  One  of  the  stories 
forming  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  It  is  told 
in  the  pilgrimage  by  Roger  of  Ware,  and  is  tlx> 
story  of  a  London  apprentice.  Perkin  Revelonr. 
The  "Tale  of  CJamelvn."  once  supposed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  "Cook's*  Tale,"  is  now  rejected  by 
critics. 

COOK  STRAIT.  A  passage  which  separate 
Xorth  Island  and  South  Island,  Xew  Zealand 
<Map:  New  Zealand.  E  4).  Its  greatest  width 
is  80  miles.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook 
on  his  first  voyage  in  1769. 

COOKTOWN.  A  seaport  of  Xorth  Queen- 
land,  Australia,  on  the  Endeavor  River.  122 
miles  northwest  of  the  Palmer  gold-field,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail  (Map:  Queensland. 
D  3).  Sugar-cane  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, gold  ami  tin  mines  are  worked,  and  pearl 
and  sea-slug  fisheries  are  oarriod  on.  The  port 
formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Endeavor  River  is 
accessible  to  ships  of  18  feet  draught.  Municipal 
enterprise  is  evinced  in  the  erection  of  fine  public 
buildings.  The  town,  founded  in  1873.  wa« 
named  after  Captain  Cook,  who,  in  1770.  beached 
his  ship,  the  Endeavor,  at  this  place.  A  nmnn- 
ment  was  erected  to  him  here  in  1899.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  1930. 

COCLEY,  Le  Roy  Clark  (1833—).  An 
American  chemist.  He  was  horn  at  Point  Penin 
sula.  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  praduated 
at  Union  College  in  18."»8.  and  from  1800  to  1874 
was  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  Xew 
York  State  Xormal  School.  In  1874  he  became 
professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  Vassar 
College.  His  chair  was  made  that  of  physi<s 
only  in  1894.  He  is  the  author  of  several  text 
books  on  chemistry  and  physics  which  are  highly 
esteemed  among  modern  educators.     These  in- 
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elude  The  Sew  Text-liook  of  Physics  (1880); 
The  Sew  Text-Hook  of  Chemistry  (1881);  and 
The  Student's  Manual  of  J'hysics  (  1897). 

OOOLEY,  Thomas  McIntyre  (1824-98).  An 
American  jurist  and  writer  on  constitutional 
law.  He  was  born  in  Attiea,  X.  V.,  hut  removed 
to  Michigan  in  1843,  and  in  1846  was  admitted 
to  tkj?  bar.  He  compiled  the  general  statutes  of 
the  State,  was  reporter  for  the  Supreme  Court 
(1858-04),  and  published  eight  volumes  of  re- 
ports and  a  digest  of  the  Michigan  decisions.  lie 
was  professor  in  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  dean  of  the  faculty  in 
1859.  In  18(51  he  became  professor  of  constitu- 
tional and  administrative  law  in  the  school  of 
political  science  in  the  university,  and  also  dean, 
and  later  occupied  the  chair  of  American  history 
in  the  academic  department.  From  1804  to  1885 
he  was  a  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and 
was  Chief  Justice  from  18iS8  to  1809.  In  188"  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  but  resigned  four  years  later, 
•ludge  Cooley's  publications  on  constitutional 
law,  which  are  authoritative,  are:  The  Constitu- 
tional Litnitations  which  Rest  upon  the  legisla- 
tive Poiccr  of  the  States  of  the  American  Unioit 
(1808)  ;  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  I'nited  States,  icith  Additional  Com- 
mentaries on  the  .Vrtr  Amendments  (1873)  ;  and 
General  Principles  of  Constitutional  Laic  in  the 
Vnited  States  (1880). 

COOL'GARDIE.  A  mining  town  in  western 
Australia,  350  miles  east  -  northeast  of  Perth, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  telegraph 
(Map:  Australia.  C  5).  Cold,  discovered  here 
in  1891.  has  given  rich  yields  since  1893.  Popu- 
lation, in  1001,  4213. 

COOIilDGE,  Sisan.  A  non -de -plume  of 
Miss  Sarab  Chaunccy  Woolsey. 

COOLIDGE,  Thomas  Jefferson  (1831—). 
An  American  manufacturer  and  diplomat.  He 
was  born  in  Boston.  Mass.,  and  waa  educated  at 
Harvard  and  in  Europe.  In  1892  he  was  sent  as 
United  States  Minister  to  France,  but  was  super- 
seded by  James  B.  Eustis  in  1893.  He  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission 
to  adjust  disputes  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

COOLIE  (Peng,  kali.  Hind.  qQli,  laborer,  from 
Tamil  ktili,  daily  hire).  A  name  applied  to 
an  unskilled  laborer  in  India  and  eastern 
Asia  and  to  contract  emigrant  laborers 
sent  from  India  and  China  to  #  other  coun- 
tries, especially  to  the  West  '  Indies.  In 
tropical  countries  where  white  labor  is  impossible, 
there  arose  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  a  need 
for  cheap  labor  capable  of  doing  the  heavy  tasks 
of  plantations,  factories,  and  shipping.  For  this 
purpose  the  acclimated  cheap  labor  of  the  over- 
populated  Asiatic  countries  seemed  especially 
adapted.  The  coolie  trade  began  about  1834.  It 
was  accompanied  by  abuses  which  made  it  little 
lietter  than  a  form  of  slavery,  and  Great  Britain, 
which  had  been  largely  interested  in  the  trade, 
undertook  to  put  a  stop  to  it  in  1855.  This  threw 
it  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
coolie  trade  from  Macao  to  Cuba  and  Peru  was 
little  better  than  the  slave  trade  so  far  as  its 
conditions  were  concerned.  The  traffic  was  regu- 
lated by  the  convention  of  1800  l>etwcen  China. 
France,"  and  Great  Britain.  The  requirement  by 
China  of  a  return  passage  at  the  end  of  five  years 


practically  stopped  the  trade  with  the  West  In- 
dies. The  number  of  coolies  in  British  Guiana  in 
1871  was  estimated  at  50,000.  The  advantages 
and  evils  of  the  coolie  trade  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  reports,  and  protective  enact- 
ments were  passed  by  the  Chinese.  British,  and 
French  governments.  Under  the  Indian  Kmigra- 
tion  Act  of  1883,  emigration  under  contract  is 
allowed  only  to  certain  colonies,  where  good 
treatment  is  assured.  These  ale  the  British 
colonies  of  British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  Mauritius, 
Trinidad.  Santa  Lucia,  Saint  Kitts,  Saint  Vin- 
cent. Grenada.  Natal,  and  Fiji,  and  the  French 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  as  well  as  Butch 
Guiana  and  the  Danish  Saint  Croix. 

Besides  what  may  be  called  the  legitimate  traffic 
in  Chinese  coolies  (stopped  at  present),  an  in- 
famous counterfeit  was  long  carried  on  at  Macao 
(q.v.).  Native  crimps  brought  thousands  of  their 
countrymen  to  that  Portuguese  island,  and 
shipj>ed  them  for  Cuba  and  Peru.  This  'invol- 
untary emigration,'  as  it  has  been  called,  began 
in  1848,  and  as  many  as  13.000  persons  were 
shipped  in  the  course  of  a  year :  but  as  in  reality 
it  was  nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  system  of 
kidnapping,  the  Chinese  and  Britisji  governments, 
in  1872,  prohibited  any  vessel  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  this  trade  from  fitting  out  in  any 
Chinese  or  British  port,  and  the  'trade'  was  prac- 
tically destroyed  in  consequence.  At  the  close 
of  1873  the  Portuguese  Government  formally 
declared  the  'exportation'  of  coolies  illegal,  and 
the  atrocious  traffic  may  now  be,  considered  at  an 
end.  Consult,  in  addition  to  numerous  British 
and  French  official  pa|>ers  ami  rej>orts,  Jenkins, 
The  Coolie:  IJis  Rights  and  Wrongs  (London, 

1871)  :    Hope,   In    Quest    of   Coolies  (I^ondon, 

1872)  . 

COOMANS,  ko'mans,  Fr.  pron.  ko'maN', 
Pierre  Olivier  Joseph  (1810-00).  A  Belgian 
painter.  He  was  born  at  Brussels  and  was  the 
pupil  of  de  Keyser  and  Wappcrs  at  Antwerp, 
lie  afterwards  accompanied  the  French  troops  on 
their  expeditions  in  Algeria,  traveled  for  several 
years  in  Italy.  Greece.  Turkey,  and  the  Crimea, 
and  on  a  second  visit  to  Italy  in  1857  was  so 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Po'mpeian  paintings 
as  to  confine  his  art  thereafter  mainly  to  antique 
subjects.  His  noteworthy  pictures  arc:  "Con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  bv  the  Crusaders"  (1841); 
"The  Battle  of  Ascalon"  (1842)  ;  "The  Deluge"; 
"Emigration  of  Arab  Tribes";  "Algerian  Dancing 
Girls";  "The  Battle  of  the  Alma"  (1855)! 
"Feast  of  the  Philistines"  (1850);  "Last  Days 
of  Happiness  of  Pompeii"  (1863);  "Phrync""; 
"Glyeera,"  and  "Lucretia." 

COO'MASSIE.    See  Kl'MASsi. 

COON  OYSTER.  An  oyster  growing  wild 
near  shore,  where  it  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
a  raccoon.  The  name  originated  in  the  southern 
United  States,  where  these  oysters  are  often 
called  'strap-oysters,'  because  their  clustered 
manner  of  growth  makes  them  long,  narrow,  and 
thin. 

COONS.  A  popular  name  for  members  of  the 
Whig  party  in  1838-45.  when  the  raccoon  formed 
the  emblem  of  the  party.   See  Party  Names. 

COONTIE.    Sec-  Zamia. 

COOPER,  knrip'er  or  ki.ip'er.  Anthony  Ash- 
ley.   See  SHAFTEMIU'RY. 

COO'PER,  Sir  Asti.fy  Paston  (1768  1841). 
A  celebrated  English  surgeon,  born  in  Norfolk. 
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In  1784  he  began  the  study  of  surgery  in  London 
Under  Mr.  Cline,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  dem- 
onstrator of  anatomy  at  Saint  Thomas's  Hospital. 
In  1793  hf  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Surgeons'  Hall;  and  in  1800.  surgeon  to  Guy's 
Hospital.  In  1813  he  received  the  professorship 
of  comparative  anatomy  iu  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. An  essay  on  the  effects  resulting  from  the 
dest ruction  of  the  mcmbrana  tympuni  gained 
him,  iu  1802,  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  three 
years  afterwards.  Iu  1804-07  appeared  his  great 
work  on  Hernia.  His  other  works  include:  The 
1'riuviplcs  and  Practice  of  Surgery  (1830-37); 
On  Dixloctit ions  and  Fractures  (1822)  ;  Anatomy 
and  Diseases  of  the  Breast  (1829-40);  Anatomy 
of  the  Thyroid  (Hand  (1832).  He  was  the  first 
to  attempt  the  tying  of  the  carotid  artery — an 
attempt  which,  though  unsuccessful  in  his  hands, 
has  since  proved  effectual  in  the  hands  of  other 
practitioners.  In  1817  he  tried  what  was  con- 
sidered the  boldest  experiment  ever  attempted  in 
surgery — the  tying  of  the  aorta — which  did  not 
prove  successful.  Consult  Cooper,  Life  of  Sir 
Astley  P.  Cooper  (London,  1843). 

COOPER,  CMMA  Lampert.  An  American 
artist,  born  at  Nunda,  N.  Y.  She  studied  at  the 
Coo]mt  Union  and  the  Art  Students'  League,  New 
York,  and  traveled  abroad.  Her  picture  in  water 
color,  "The  Bread-Winner,"  was  awarded  a  medal 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
in  1803.  Her  works  include:  "Picardv  Hillside" 
(  1897):  "Through  the  Meaidows"  (1900);  and 
"Behind  the  Dunes"  (1895). 

COOPER,  George  Henry  (182191k  An 
American  naval  officer,  born  in  Fort  Diamond, 
New  York  Harlor.  He  was  appointed  a  midship- 
man in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1837,  and  in 
1838-42  was  attached  to  the  Constitution,  of  the 
Pacific  Squadron.  From  1847  to  1801  he  was  sta- 
tioned successively  on  board  the  receiving-ship  at 
Norfolk.  Va.,  at  the  naval  station  there,  on  board 
the  Susouchanna  of  the  East  Indian  Squadron, 
again  at  Norfolk  on  board  the  Roanoke  of  the 
Hemic  Squadron,  and  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy- 
yard.  Promoted  in  1862  to  W  commander,  he  was 
in  charge  of  several  vessels  during  the  Civil  War, 
notably  of  the  monitor  Sangamon,  which  for  seven 
weeks  in  1803  was  constantly  employed  in  shelling 
Fort  Sumter  and  Sullivan's  Island.  In  1807-09 
lie  commanded  the  Norfolk  Navy-yard,  in  1874-78 
that  at  Pensacola.  Fla..  and  in  1880-82  that  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  From  1882  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1884  he  commanded  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  with  the  flagship  Tennessee  and  head- 
quarters af  New  York.  His  further  promotions 
were — in  1807  to  be  captain,  in  1874  commodore, 
und  in  1 SS 1  rear  admiral. 

COOPER,  Henry  Ernest  <  1 8i»7 — ) .  An 
American  statesman,  born  at  New  Albany.  Ind. 
He  graduated  at  the  Boston  University  Law'Sehool 
in  1M78.  and  subsequently  became  established  at 
Honolulu.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Hawaiian 
Revolution  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  three  days  later  ( Jan- 
nan'  17.  1893)  publicly  read  the  proclamation 
abolishing  the  monarchy.  Ho  was  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (1895-99*1.  Mini>ter  of  Public  Instruction 
(1890-99).  acting  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  (January  9  to  March.  1898).  and  Attor- 


ney General  (1899-1900).  He  also  served  a, 
.Minister  of  the  departments  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Finance. 

COOPER,  JACOB  (1830— ).  An  American 
clergyman  and  author.  He  was  born  in  Butler 
County,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  Uni 
versify,  at  Berlin,  and  at  the  Theological  S-mi 
nary  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  professor  of  Greek 
at  Centre  College,  Kentucky,  from  1850  to  IStW; 
professor  of  Greek  at  Rutgers  College  from  ISM 
to  1883 ;  and  professor  of  ethics  and  metaphysics 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  from  1883  to  is.S4. 
in  1893  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  ami 
logic  at  Rutgers  College.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Creation,  a  Transference  of  1'otcer  ( 1900) ; 
and  The  Passage  from  Mind  to  Hatter  ( 1901  (. 

COOPER,  James  (1810-03).  An  American 
statesman  and  soldier,  born  in  Frederick  County. 
Ind.  He  graduated  in  1832  at  Washington  Col- 
lege (Pa.),  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and.  upon  his  adnii- 
sion  to  the  bar  in  1834,  began  practice  in  that 
place.  In  1839-43  he  was  a  Whig  member  of  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatives,  in  1843-48  of 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  of  which  he  wai 
Speaker  in  1847,  and  in  1848  was  elected  State 
Attorney-General.  From  1849  to  1855  he  was 
I'nited  States  Senator.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  organized  the  Maryland  volun- 
teers, and  in  1801  was  appointed  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  volunteer  army.  He  was  subse- 
quently assigned  to  the  command  of  Camp  Chase. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  was  stationed  until 
his  death. 

COOPER,  James  Fenimore  (1789-1851).  An 
American  novelist,  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J., 
September  15.  1789.  His  father  came  of  good 
English  and  Qua"kcr  stock  ;  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Fenimore,  was  a  Swede  and  also  of  Quaker  an- 
cestry. He  was  the  eleventh  of  twelve  children, 
and  in  his  second  year  was  taken  by  his  father. 
William,  to  a  large  estate  that  he  had  acquired 
near  Otsego  Lake  shortly  after  the  Revolution. 
Here  had  been  already  laid  out  the  site  of  Coop- 
erstown.  For  some  years  the  family  lived  in  a 
log  house,  but  the  settlement  prospered,  and.  de 
termining  to  make  it  his  home  permanently. 
Cooper's  father,  who  for  many  years  represented 
the  district  in  Congress,  began  in  the  year  1796 
to  build  a  manor  house,  Otsego  Hall,  which  wa» 
for  many  veal's  the  finest  residence  in  that  region. 
That  Cooper  thus  spent  his  boyhood  years  on  the 
frontier  of  civilization,  surrounded  by  primeval 
forests,  and  never  far  removed  from  the  possi 
bility  of  Indian  raids,  while  in  daily  contact  with 
the  red  men  who  came  to  Cooperstown  for  trade, 
was  most  important  to  his  future  literary  de 
velopment.  The  environment  stimulated  hi* 
imagination,  made  him  responsive  to  the  sen«e 
of  mystery,  and  gave  him  materials  for  the  most 
important  section  of  his  writings,  the  Leather- 
storking  Tales.  He  passed  through  the  Tillage 
school  and  received  private  instruction  in  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison,  rector  of  Saint 
Peter's,  Albany,  whose  refined  culture  and  un 
American  ideals  had  a  not  altogether  desirahlf 
effect  on  the  style  and  character  of  the  futurr 
novelist,  who  was  something  of  an  aristocrat  at 
heart.  In  January.  1803.  Cooper  went  to  Yale 
College.  Here  he  learned  more  out  of  doors  than 
in  the  classroom.  Indeed,  he  neglected  his  studies 
with  such  persistent  defiance  of  academic  re- 
straints that  he  was  expelled  in  his  third  year. 
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His  father  resented  the  action  of  the  faculty,  but 
readers  may  be  glad  that  the  future  novelist  of 
the  sea  should  have  l>cen  led  to  choose  a  naval 
career.  To  fit  himself  for  this,  there  being  no 
Naval  Academy  at  that  time,  Cooper  entered  the 
merchant  service  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast 
(September.  1806),  and  after  sixteen  months'  ex- 
perience on  the  sea.  in  London,  and  at  (Gibraltar, 
received  a  midshipman's  commission  (January  1. 
1808).  He  served  for  a  time  on  the  Vesuvius, 
then  with  a  construction  party  on  I^ake  Ontario, 
where  be  saw  a  new  aspect  of  frontier  life  and 
became  familiar  with  the  details  of  ship  building. 
He  saw  also  other  forms  of  naval  service  In-fore 
his  resignation  in  1811.  Meantime  he  had  been 
married  (January  1,  1811)  to  a  daughter  of 
John  Peter  DeLaneey.  who  came  of  a  conspicuous 
Ton  familv.  The  marriage  was  happy,  but  Coop- 
ers resignation  on  the  eve  of  the  War  of  1812  did 
not  escape  criticism,  for  a  Tory  connection  seemed 
to  imply  lack  of  patriotism.  For  the  next  ten 
years  he  lived  chiefly  in  Westchester  County,  his 
wife's  home,  devoting  himself  to  farming  and 
becoming  the  father  of  six  children  before 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  authorship.  As  it  was, 
be  began  to  write,  less  in  emulation  of  the  success 
of  others  than  through  conviction  of  their  failure. 
He  had  been  reading  an  Knglish  novel  aloud, 
when  he  suddenly  said  to  his  wife,  "I  believe  1 
could  write  a  better  story  myself."  and  proceeded 
to  try  it.  Hut  Precaution  (1820),  dealing  with 
high  life  in  Kngland,  about  which  Cooper  knew 
nothing,  was  naturally  a  failure,  and  wholly 
uncharacteristic  of  his  future  work.  Then  when 
advised  to  deal  with  more  local  themes,  he  remem- 
bered a  story  that  .Tohn  Jay  had  told  years  before 
•bout  a  spy.  and  his  home  in  Westchester,  the 
scene  of  much  fighting  during  the  Revolution, 
furnished  a  fit  stage  for  the  play  of  his  iancy. 
The  result  was  The  Spy  (1821-22),  which 
achieved  a  success  till  then  unapproached  in 
America,  and  determined  its  author  to  pursue 
his  new  found  career.  It  proved  to  a  very  self- 
conscious  generation  that  it  was  not  impossible 
for  America  to  produce  a  novelist  almost  worthy 
of  being  ranked  with  the  great  author  of  HVircr- 
Jry.  Even  to-day  it  remains  n  stirring  narrative 
that  deals  adequately  with  important  events,  nnd 
in  Harvey  Hirch.  the  Spy,  it  has  added  to  our  na- 
tional fiction  one  of  its  few  imperishable  char- 
acters. 

In  1823  Cooper  began  what  is  now  known  as 
the  leather-stocking  Series  with  The  Pioneers, 
for  he  did  not  compose  the  famous  five  romances 
in  their  natural  chronological  order.  Karly  in 
the  next  year  he  published  The  Pilot,  thus  prac- 
tically for  the  first  time  joining  the  ocean  to  the 
domain  of  fiction,  jact  as  he  had  previously  added 
the  backwoods,  and  as  he  was  soon  to  add  the 
prairie.  He  also  added  to  Harvey  Birch  and 
Natty  Bumppo  his  third  great  character.  Long 
Tom  Coffin.  lie  now  removed  to  New  York  City, 
and  shortly  after  had  a  serious  illness.  His  next 
novel  was"  Lionel  Lincoln  (1825),  a  story  of 
Bo*ton  during  the  Revolution.  This  was  not 
fpecially  successful,  but  in  1820  The  Last  of  the 
Mohican*  placed  him  at  the  summit  of  his  popu- 
larity and  probably  represented  his  highest 
achievement. 

In  1826  he  changed  his  name,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  grandmother,  from 
simple  James  Cooper  to  James  Fenitnore- 
Cooper,  but  soon   dropped    the   hyphen.  He 
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could  not  so  easily  get  rid  of  the  misappre- 
hensions caused  by  his  act  in  a  crude  society. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  went  abroad  and  re- 
sided there  for  seven  year*,  during  which  time  he 
was  the  recipient  in  foreign  capitals  of  many  at- 
tentions from  distinguished  ]>eople,  but  felt  called 
upon,  as  in  The  llravo  ( 1831 ),  to  proclaim  vigor- 
ously the  beneficent  grcatnes*  of  republican  in- 
stitutions. His  pride  in  the  better  features  of 
American  government  and  society  did  not.  how- 
ever, prevent  him  from  being  one  of  the  first 
Americans  to  perceive  how  really  crude  his  fel- 
low-citizens were,  and  he  told  them  their  faults 
with  a  frankness  that  was  not  discreet.  He 
exploited  his  prejudices  against  New  England 
and  in  favor  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  soon 
became  in  his  native  land  a  synonym  of  all  that 
was  unpopular  nnd  snobbish.  His  honest,  if 
over  emphatic,  strictures  outweighed  with  his 
comicallv  sensitive  critics  such  fine  romances  as 
The  Prairie  (1827),  The  Red  Rover  (  1828— the 
dates  of  Cooper's  hooks  are  often  hard  to  deter- 
mine exnctlv).  and  the  less  interesting,  but  credi- 
table. Water  Witch  (1830).  But  the  fault  was 
not  entirely  on  the  side  of  his  countrymen,  for 
he  took*  an  injudicious  part  in  more  or  less 
unnecessary  foreign  discussions  of  American 
political  affairs. 

On  his  return  to  America,  in  1833,  he  at  first 
s|>ent  his  winters  in  New  York  City,  but  soon 
took  up  his  permanent  abode  at  Cooperstown. 
Here  he  published  several  volumes  of  travels,  and 
still  not  restraining  himself  from  criticism  of  his 
countrymen,  especially  in  his  story.  Home  an 
Found  (1838).  he  was  again  embroiled  in  bitter 
controversy  and  exposed  to  almost  incomprehen- 
sible vituperation,  which  was  increased  through 
the  fact  that  in  1837  a  dispute  had  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  claims  of  his  townspeople  upon  a 
certain  tract  of  the  Cooper  estate.  The  great 
author's  determination  to  enforce  his  plain  rights 
was  distorted  by  the  newspaj»ers  into  a  heinous 
crime.  And,  ironically  enough,  just  at  that  time 
this  proud  aristocrat  was  being  denounced  in 
England  for  his  obtrusive  republicanism.  But 
Cooper  still  plied  his  pen  and  produced  his 
History  of  the  Savy  of  the  Vnited  States  (1839), 
his  Pathfinder  <IS-I0t.  his  Deerslaucr  (1841). 
77ic  TVo  Adnt  irate  (1842).  and  Wina-and-Wina 
(1842).  For  the  admirable  English"  and  Medi- 
terranean setting  of  the  last  two  stories  he  was 
as  much  indebted  to  his  Eurojn«an  stay  as  he  was 
to  his  return  to  the  home  of  his  lioyhood  for  his 
equally  admirable  setting  of  the  two  novels  pre- 
ceding. Mention  should  be  made  here  of  an 
•anti-rent  series'  of  novels,  dealing  with  the  well- 
known  demagogic  agitation  against  the  proprie- 
tors of  certain  lartrc  estates  in  New  York.  These 
were  Satanstw.  The  Chain  Hearer,  and  77ic  Red- 
skins (1845  40).  The  first  of  them  contains  one 
of  the  best  pictures  that  we  have  of  life  in 
colonial  New  York. 

Yet.  while  Cooper  was  thus  composing  novels 
which  have  licen  translated  into  many  languages, 
and  have  gained  him  an  undying  reputation 
abroad,  esjiecially  in  France,  he  was  bringing 
libel  suits  against  many  of  the  Whig  editors  of 
his  native  State,  anion*;  them  Horace  CSrcelcv. 
Thurlow  Weed,  and  James  Watson  Webb.  He  was 
Quixotic  enough  to  conduct  these  suits  himself, 
and  he  proved  able  to  win  verdicts  which  finally 
brought  his  critics  to  their  senses,  although  they 
did  little  to  restore  his  popularity.    A  later  gen- 
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eration  smiles  wonderingly  at  the  whole  matter, 
but  sympathizes  with  the  pugnacious  author. 
The  last  few  years  of  Cooper's  life  saw  the  pub- 
lication of  enough  novels  to  occupy  an  ordinary 
lifetime,  but  they  added  little  to  liis  reputation, 
lie  maintained  his  proud  independence  to  the  last, 
and  just  l»cfore  his  death  forbade  his  family  to 
give  any  biographer  access  to  his  papers,  an  in- 
junction which  hns  Iwen  obeyed,  but  which  has 
not  prevented  the  life  written  by  Prof.  T.  R. 
LotUttbunr  (q.v.)  in  the  American  Men  of  Letters 
Series  ( Host  on,  1885)  from  being  an  admirable 
piece  of  work.  Cooper  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
September  14,  1831.  Six  months  after  his  death 
a  public  meeting  in  New  York,  addressed  by  Dan- 
iel Webster  and  William  Cullen  Bryant  did"  some- 
thing to  atone  for  the  evil  treatment  America  had 
accorded  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  her  writers. 

But  even  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  Americans  are  prepared 
to  do  full  justice  to  Cooper.  His  great  romances 
are  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  they  were,  in  the 
main,  fit  reading  for  boys  only.  His  undoubted 
defects,  such  as  his  careless  style,  his  exploita- 
tion of  his  prejudices,  his  stilted  conversations, 
his  inability,  as  a  rule,  to  draw  women  who  were 
not  distressingly  prim,  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
entirely  too  many  novels,  and  that  not  a  few  of 
his  men  are  as  wooden  as  his  women — these  grave 
faults  have  been  put  forward,  while  his  greater 
merits  have  been  kept  in  the  background.  For, 
when  at  his  best,  as  in  nearly  all  the  romances 
named  above,  Cooper  was  a  very  great  novelist. 
He  had  the  narrative  faculty  of  carrying  his  read- 
ers along,  however  much  they  might  grumble  at 
this  detail  or  that.  In  "l^eatherstocking"  he 
added  a  character  to  the  smull  gallery  of  the 
world's  fictitious  personages — something  no  other 
American  has  ever  done,  except  Mrs.  Stowe — and 
in  Harvey  Birch.  Long  Tom  Coffin,  and  other 
sailors,  as  well  as  in  C'ncaa.  Chingachgook.  and 
other  Indians,  he  created  characters  of  undying 
]>ower.  His  Indians,  at  whom  it  was  once  the  fash- 
ion to  sneer,  as  the  creations  of  a  romantic 
fancy,  are  now  said  by  ethnologists  to  1m-  far  from 
overdrawn  portraitures.  He  was.  as  we  hnve  seen, 
practically  the  first  writer  to  extend  the  domain 
of  fiction  over  the  sea,  the  primeval  forest,  and 
the  prairie.  If  he  was  in  a  way  a  follower  of  a 
still  greater  romancer,  S<ott.  he" won  the  enthusi- 
astic commendation  of  another  great  writer  of 
fiction,  Balzac,  and  he  has  the  unique  credit  of 
having  written  a  prose  epic  of  the  planting  of  his 
native  country,  which  is  as  spacious  and  free 
as  the  virgin  woods  ami  lakes  amid  which  its 
scenes  are  laid.  In  other  words.  Cooper  is  a 
large  genius,  who  ranks  well  with  his  fellow- 
romancers.  It  is  almost  absurd  to  judge  one 
of  Coofier's  rapidly  written  romances  by  the 
canons  one  might  legitimately  apply  to  a  short 
story  by  Daudct  or  Maupassant.  When  the  man 
is  judged  in  the  large  by  the  effects  of  his  best 
works,  and  when  he  is  compared  with  his  rivals 
like  Simms  and  Bird,  and  with  his  predecessor. 
Brockden  Brown,  his  full  genius  and  the  service 
he  did  American  literature  emerge  splendidly. 
For  carrying  power  his  work  has  probably  had 
no  equal  in  America :  with  fewer  crying  faults 
he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  our  greatest 
author. 

A  full  bibliography  of  Cooper  is  not  needed 
here,  but  to  the  works  already  named  maV  be 
added:  The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-wish  (  1829)  ;*  The 


Heidcnmauer  (1832);  The  Headsman  (1833); 
Sketches  of  Sicitzcrland  (1835);  The  American 
Democrat  (1838);  The  Chronicles  of  Cooper*- 
town  (1838):  Homcicard  Bound  (1838);  Her 
cedes  of  Castile  (1840);  Wyandotte  (  1843); 
Ned  Myers  (  1843);  Afloat  and  Ashore  (  1844); 
The  Crater  (1847);  Jack  Tier  (1848);  Oak 
Openings-  (1848);  The  Sea-Lions  (1849);  and 
The  Ways  of  the  Hour  (1850);  Lounsburys 
Life,  already  mentioned,  contains  a  good  bibliog- 
raphy and  the  best  criticism  that  has  yet  been 
devoted  to  Cooper.  Consult,  also:  Clymer,  James 
tfenimore  Cooper  (1901)  ;  Richardson,  American 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  (New  York,  1887-88);  Wen- 
dell. A  Literary  Historu  of  America  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  and  essays  by  Mark  Twain.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson.  and  Brander  Matthews. 

COOPER,  Mixes  (1737  85).  An  English 
clergyman,  scholar,  and  educator,  second  presi- 
dent (1703-70)  of  Kings  College  (now  Columbia 
University).  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (M.A.  1700).  was  appointed  a  fel- 
low of  that  college,  and  in  1702,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
came  to  America  as  fellow  of  King's  College,  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy,  and  assistant  to 
President  Samuel  Johnson.  In  1703  he  succeed- 
ed Dr.  Johnson  in  the  presidency.  He  strength- 
ened the  curriculum,  and  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment and  divinity  school  already  existing  added 
a  medical  school,  which  was  organized  in  1768. 
and  in  1709  conferred  the  first  medical  degrees 
bestowed  in  America.  In  1771  he  visited  Eng- 
land on  behalf  of  the  college.  A  true  Oxonian,  a 
high-churchman,  and  a  Ton-,  he  supjwrted  the 
cause  of  King  George  against  the  Colonies,  and 
by  such  vehement  pamphlets  as  A  Friendly  Ad- 
dress to  All  Reasonable  Americans  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  our  Late  Political  Confusion  and  What 
Think  ye  of  Congress  Notct  made  himself  cor- 
dially detested.  On  May  10.  1775,  he  escaped 
from  a  mob  attack  upon  the  college,  and  the  next 
day  took  passage  for  England.  He  there  received 
the  livings  of  Sulhamsted-Abbots  and  Cowley, 
and  afterwards  became  senior  minister  of  the 
English  chapel  at  Edinburgh.  Among  those 
trained  under  him  were  Couverneur  Morris.  Rob 
ert  R.  Livingston,  John  Jay,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton.  He  was  perhaps  the  finest  classical 
scholar  in  eighteenth-century  America. 

COOPER,  Peter  (1791-1883).  An  Ameri 
can  inventor,  manufacturer,  and  philanthropist. 
(Mini  in  New  York  City.  He  assisted  his  father 
in  his  successive  occupations  of  hatter,  brewer, 
and  brick-maker:  gained  such  education  as  his 
limited  means  allowed,  and  from  1808  to  1812 
was  apprenticed  to  a  carriage-builder.  He  in- 
vented a  machine  for  shearing  cloth,  which  waa 
used  during  the  War  of  1812-15;  then  manufac- 
tured cabinet  -ware:  was  for  a  time  a  grocer, 
and  finally  established  a  glue  and  isinglass  fac- 
tory on  Long  Island,  continuing  the  business  for 
more  than  fifty  years  and  acquiring  great  wealth. 
In  1828  he  built  large  iron-works  in  Baltimore, 
and  afterwards  n  rolling  and  wire  mill  in  New 
York,  ami  blast-furnaces  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1830  he  designed  and  built  the  first  American 
locomotive  engine,  a  rude  little  contrivance, 
which  he  exhibited  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  nlvont  1845  made  at  Trenton 
the  first  rolled-iron  beams  for  building  pur- 
poses. He  was  among  the  earliest  to  pro- 
mote the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  for 
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eighteen  years  was  president  of  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph  Company. 
He  invented  a  method  of  propelling  canal-boats 
l>y  an  endless  chain,  which,  while  not  adopted  at 
the  time,  was  used  later  on  the  Delaware  and 
Karitan  Canal.  Mr.  Cooper  served  in  lioth 
branches  of  the  New  York  Common  Council  and 
as  a  trustee  in  the  Public  School  Society,  an  or- 
ganization formed  to  advance  the  cause  of  public 
education.  I'pon  the  union  of  that  body  with  the 
Hoard  of  Education  he  l»eeame  a  school  commis- 
sioner. In  187*5  he  received  the  Independent 
nomination  for  President.  Peter  Cooper  engaged 
in  many  forms  of  mercantile  life  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  all.  In  gratitude  for  his  success  and 
wishing  to  afford  others  opportunities  which  he 
himself  had  never  enjoyed,  he  established  in  1853 
the  'Cooper  Institute'  (q.v.)  in  New  York  City. 
<'on*ult  Carter.  "Life  of  Peter  Cooper."  in  Cen- 
tury Magazine  (New  York.  1883-84 ) . 

COOPER,  Srs.vx  Fenimore  (1813-94).  An 
American  author,  born  at  Scarsdale,  X.  Y.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  .lames  Fenimore  Coo|»er.  tho 
famous  American  novelist.  Her  chief  publica- 
tions include:  Rural  Hours  (1850).  a  year's 
journal  of  country  scenes;  Rhyme  and  Reason  of 
Country  Life  (1854).  a  volume  of  selections; 
and  Mount  Yrrnon  to  the  Children  of  America 
1 1858). 

COOPEB,  Thomas  ( 1750  1840) .  A  British- 
Americnn  scientist,  political  economist,  educa- 
tor, and  publicist,  conspicuous  for  his  versa- 
tility and  his  radicalism  in  politics.  He  was 
Kirn  in  London,  studied  for  a  time  at  Ox- 
ford, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1792 
1m-  spent  four  months  in  Paris  and  while  there 
acted  with  dames  Watt,  the  famous  inventor, 
as  a  delegate  from  the  Manchester  Constitu- 
tional Society  to  the  Patriotic  Societies  of 
France.  For  this  both  he  and  Watt  were  warm- 
ly criticised  at  home.  es|>eeially  by  Edmund 
Burke,  who  took  them  to  task  in  a  somewhat  in- 
temperate speech  before  Parliament.  To  this 
speech  Cooper  replied  in  a  caustic  pamphlet  en- 
titled .1  Reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  Invective  Against 
Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Watt  (1792).  the  circula- 
tion of  which  in  a  cheap  edition  designed  to 
reach  the  lower  classes  was  prohibited  by  the 
British  Government.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt, as  a  bleacher  and  calico-printer,  to  apply 
a  secret  process  learned  in  France  for  preparing 
chlorine  from  sea -salt.,  be  emigrated  to  America 
in  1796,  and  for  a  short  time  practiced  law  in 
Northumberland  County,  Pa.  He  soon  !>cgan 
to  take  an  active  part  in  support  of  the  Anti- 
Kederalists  in  current  political  discussions,  and 
for  a  violent  attack  upon  President  John  Adams 
in  the  Reading  Advertiser  of  October  20.  1799. 
was  tried  under  the  Sedition  Law  (see, Alien  and 
Skihtiox  Acts),  was  convicted  of  lilnd.  and. 
Iiesides  being  fined  $400,  was  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  He  was  appointed  a 
land  commissioner  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1800.  and  subsequently  acted  as  president 
judge  of  a  common  pleas  district  un  (il  1811. 
when  he  was  removed  because  of  bis  alleged  nrbi- 
trarv  conduct  and  overbearing  temper.  He  was 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Dickinson  College.  Pa., 
from  1811  to  1814.  and  of  mineralogy  ami  chem- 
i*trv  in  the  Cniversitv  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1 H I r,  to  1821,  and  from  1820  to  1834  was  presi- 
dent of  South  Carolina  College,  where  he  acted 
also  as  professor  of  chemistry  and  political  ceon- 
Vol  V.-18 


omy,  and  for  a  time  of  'rhetoric,  criticism,  and 
belles-lettres.'  From  1834  until  his  death  he 
was  engaged,  with  Dr.  McCord,  in  revising  the 
statutes  of  South  Carolina,  which  were  published 
in  ten  volumes  (Columbia,  1830-41).  Though  he 
was  strongly  condemned  by  many  for  his  radical- 
ism in  philosophy,  religion,  and  politics,  he  un- 
doubtedly exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
South,  especially  in  South  Carolina,  and  did 
much  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  politicians 
of  his  State  the  doctrine  of  extreme  States' 
rights,  nullification,  and  free  trade.  In  a  speech 
which  was  widely  circulated  in  1827,  he  openly 
urged  l>oth  nullification  and  secession  upon  South 
Carolina,  and  he  was  unquestionably  responsible 
to  a  considerable  degree  for  the  nullification 
measures  of  1832-33.  Besides  editing  The  Em- 
porium of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Philadelphia 
from  1812  until  1814  and  writing  numerous 
pamphlets  and  articles  for  the  press,  he  pub- 
lished: Some  Information  Respecting  America 
(1794);  Political  Essays  (1800);  An  English 
\  crsion  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (1812);  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Dyeing  and  Calico  Print- 
ing ( 1815)  :  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  (1820);  and  .1  Treatise  on  the 
Laic  of  Libel  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Press 
( 1830). 

COOPEB,  T110MA8  (1805  92).  An  Knglish 
agitator,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Chartist 
movement,  poet  and  author.  In  youth  he  was 
a  shoemaker,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  became  a  school  master.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Leicester  Chartists  in  1841, 
lectured  during  the  riots  of  that  year,  was 
found  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  sedition,  and 
was  sent  to  prison  for*  two  years.  While 
in  jail  he  wrote  an  epic  poem.  The  Purga- 
tory of  Suicide,  ami  a  series  of  stories  entitled 
Wise  Sairs  and  Modern  Instances.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  wrote  papers  on  The  Condition  of 
the  People:  later  still,  Triumphs  of  Persever- 
ance and  Triumphs  of  Enterprise  (1850).  In 
1848  he  was  lecturing;  in  1840  he  edited  a  rad- 
ical penny  paper.  The  Plain  Speaker,  and  in 
1850  a  free-thinking  publication,  Cooper's  Jour- 
nal. Near  the  close  of  1855  he  gave  up  skepti- 
cism, and  afterwards  lectured  in  support  of 
Christianity.  He  published  The  Bridge  of  Ilis- 
(Ory  Over  the  dulf  of  Time  (1871);  an  Auto- 
biography (1872)  ;  and  Collected  Poems  (1878). 

COOPEB,  Thomas  AirrnoBPE  (1770-1849). 
An  actor  who  was  born  at  Harrow,  England,  but 
came  to  this  country  in  1700  and  for  many  years 
held  a  leading  place  on  t tie  American  stage.  He 
made  his  debut  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
played  at  Covent  Harden,  London,  before  coming 
to  America,  where  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  role  of  Macbeth.  He 
quickly  won  great  popularity.  Later  he  went  to 
New  York  and  remained  several  years,  gaining  a 
wide  reputation.  In  1803-04  he  was  again  in 
London  nnd  had  a  successful  engagement  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  Shakespearean  tragedy.  A  later 
visit  to  London,  in  1827.  met  with  a  less  flatter- 
ing reception,  for  which  he  was  requited,  how- 
ever, on  his  return  to  America:  but  before  he 
retired  from  the  stage  his  popularity  in  this 
country  had  greatly  declined,  as  had  also,  appar- 
ently. iiis»  artistic  talents.  Amoncr  his  best  parts 
were  Shylock.  Richard  III..  Othello.  Damon,  nnd 
Yirginius.  In  later  life  he  was  for  a  time  a 
custom  house  ofheer  in  New  York,  a  son  of  Presi- 
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<tent  Tyler  having  married  one  of  Cooper's 
daughters.  It  was  at  the  home  of  this  daughter 
in  Bristol.  Pa.,  that  Cooper  died.  Consult:  Ire- 
land in  Matthews  and  Hutton,  Actora  and  Act- 
reuses  of  Great  Hritain  and  the  United  States, 
vol.  ii.  (New  York,  188«). 

COOPER,  Thomas  Sidney  ( 1803-1  !X)2) .  An 
English  painter,  bom  in  Canterbury.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  and  of 
Verlx>eekhoven  in  Brussels.  He  first  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1833,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  send  work  for  sixty-seven  consecutive 
years.  He  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
painter  of  cattle,  and  the  skill  and  spirit  with 
which  he  depicted  them  made  his  works  very 
popular.  Among  his  numerous  pictures,  in  some 
of  which  Frederick  R.  Lee  (q.v.)  painted  the 
landscapes,  are  "Ettrick  Shepherds"  (1842); 
'"Cattle  at  Pasture"  (  1843);  "Summer  Even- 
ing" (  1840)  ;  "Charge  of  the  Household  Brigade, 
Waterloo"  (1847)  :  "Snowed  l"p"  (1807)  ;  "Pass- 
ing Shower"  (1870);  "Children  of  the  Mist" 
(1872):  "Coil's  Acre"  (1875):  "Isaac's  Substi- 
tute" (1880):  and  "In  the  Rob  Roy  Country" 
< 1 885  > . 

COOPERAGE  (from  coop,  AS.  cypa,  OS. 
ctpa,  OH  (J.  chuofa,  Ger.  A'u/V,  vat,  from  ML. 
copa,  Lat.  cupa,  vat,  (Jk.  idnn\,  kypf,  hole,  Skt. 
k&pa,  well).  The  art  of  making  vessels  of  pieces 
of  wood  hound  together  by  hoops.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  art,  such  vessels  having  been  in  use 
among  the  Romans  at  the  period  of  the  Christian 
Era.  The  upright  pieces  forminj:  the  sides  of  a 
barrel,  or  cask,  or  other  cooper's  work,  are  called 
stares ;  and.  as  casks  are  usually  larger  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  top  and  bottom,  this  swelling, 
called  the  belly  or  bulge,  is  formed  by  skillfully 
shaping  each  stave  so  that  it  shall  form  part 
of  the  required  double  conoid,  and  so  that,  when 
all  are  built  and  hooj>ed  together,  their  edges 
shall  coincide  perfectly.  For  this  purpose,  each 
stave  is  made  broadest  in  the  middle,  and  nar- 
rowed down  in  a  curved  line  toward  each  end.  A 
skillful  cooper  can  produce  this  curve  so  accu- 
rately that  no  further  fitting  or  alteration  is 
needed  when  the  staves  an*  put  together.  The 
staves  are  made  to  meet  at  their  inner  edges,  and 
by  driving  the  hoops  very  hard,  the  inner  part  is 
compressed  until  the  slight  gaping  outside  is 
closed,  and  thus  slight  inaccuracies  of  fitting 
are  remedied.  There  are  several  branches  of 
cooperage.  The  tret  or  tiaht  coo|K*r  makes  ves- 
sels for  holding  liquids.  The  dry  cooper  does  in- 
ferior work,  such  as  barrels  for  containing  dry 
goods,  where  an  inferior  degree  of  accuracy  is 
sufficient.  The  irhitr  cooper  makes  churns,  pails, 
etc.,  which  for  the  most  part  have  straight  sides. 
The  best  wood  to  employ  is  oak,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  the  staves  are  put  to- 
gether. In  warm  countries  the  drying  of  the 
sun  is  sufficient,  and  casks  are  therefore  mounted 
in  summer  only;  but  in  northern  countries  arti- 
ficial drying  is  commonly  resorted  to.  The  hoops 
are  hammered  down  from  the  narrow  to  the  wide 
part  of  the  cask,  by  means  of  a  mallet  striking  a 
piece  of  wood  held  against  the  hoop.  Iron  hoops 
an*  sometimes  put  on  hot.  in  order  that  their  con- 
traction on  cooling  may  bind  the  work  together. 

hike  most  other  processes  of  manufacture,  the 
cooper's  trade  has  changed  in  modern  times,  with 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  work. 
The  machinery  used  is  commonly  termed  barrel- 
making  machinery;  but  it  is  employed,  with 


suitable  modifications,  in  making  casks  and  kegs 
ns  well  as  barrels.  Barn'l-making  machinery 
may  be  divided  into  machines  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  staves,  machines  for  manufacturing  head*, 
and  machines  for  setting  up  and  finishing  the 
barrel.  The  saw  used  for  cutting  staves  is  a 
cylindrical  sheet,  having  teeth  upon  one  end; 
the  blocks  of  wood  are  clamped  in  the  UflUll 
manner,  and  the  staves  fall  within  the  cylinder. 
They  are  then  laid  ujion  an  endless  conveyer, 
which  carries  them  against  two  circular  saws 
that  cut  them  a  definite  length.  Each  piece  w 
then  placed  in  a  pair  of  clamps,  and  moved 
against  a  rotary  wheel  provided  with  cutter-, 
that  dress  the  edge  to  the  required  bilge  and 
bevel;  the  bilyv  is  the  increased  width  ntidway 
hetween  the  ends,  which  causes  the  enlarged 
diameter  of  the  cask  at  the  middle:  the  bevel 
is  the  angle  given  to  the  edge  conforming  to 
the  radius  of  the  cask.  The  surface  of  the  stave 
is  smoothed  by  passing  it  under  revolving  cut- 
ters ;  a  recent  form  of  machine  takes  off  the  sur- 
plus wood  from  riven  staves  without  cutting 
across  the  grain,  following  winding  or  crooked 
pieces  as  they  are  split  from  the  block.  The 
heads  are  usifally  made  of  several  flat  pieces 
jointed  and  fastened  with  dowels,  or  pins  of 
wood.  The  edge  of  each  piece  is  pushed  against 
the  side  of  a  rotary  disk,  provided  with  cutters 
that  instantly  straighten  it;  it  is  then  pushed 
against  bits  that  bore  holes  for  the  pins  to  Is* 
afterwanls  inserted  by  hand.  Several  board* 
being  pinned  together,  enough  to  make  a  bead, 
the  whole  is  first  smoothed  on  one  side  and 
dressed  to  a  uniform  thickness;  then  it  i* 
clamped  between  two  disks,  and  as  these  disk* 
turn,  a  saw  trims  the  head  into  a  circle  with  a 
beveled  edge :  if  the  wood  is  green,  an  oval  form 
may  be  given  to  provide  against  shrinking. 

The  barrel  has  next  to  be  'set  up.'  A  sufficient 
number  of  staves  are  set  into  a  frame,  their 
edges  refitted  if  necessary;  stout  iron  hoop*, 
called  'truss  hoops.'  pushed  up  from  below  gra«p 
the  lower  ends  tightly,  ami  the  whole  may  be 
lifted  from  the  mold.*  One  end  of  the  barrel  i* 
formed,  but  the  other  end  is  open  and  llaring. 
A  rojie  is  passed  about  the  open  end  and  taken 
to  a  windlass,  and  the  staves  are  drawn  together 
by  tightening  the  rope:  in  this  stage  the  barrel 
is  heated,  to  cause  the  staves  to  yield  more  easily 
to  their  required  form.  The  barrel  is  now 
leveled  by  placing  it  upon  a  horizontal  bed  and 
bringing  down  upon  it  a  powerful  disk  that 
presses  upon  its  ends  and  forces  the  staves  into 
their  proper  position.  A  machine  is  devised 
which  trusses  and  levels  the  barrel  at  a  single 
movement.  The  slack  barrel  stands  in  its  truss 
hoops,  two  on  each  end  :  those  of  the  lower  end  rest 
on  strong  supports;  those  of  the  upper  end  are 
seized  by  hooks  whose  handles  pass  down  through 
the  platform  to  a  common  level;  when  all  the 
parts  are  in  place,  powerful  machinery  pulls  the 
Upper  trusses  down,  at  once  driving  the  barrel 
into  the  lower  trusses,  drawing  together  lmth 
ends,  ami  leveling  the  whole.  Kach  end  of  the 
shell,  thus  made,  passes  under  a  rotary  cutter 
which  forms  n  cmrr,  or  groove,  to  receive  tlie 
bend,  and  chamfers,  or  bevels,  the  ends  of  the 
staves.  The  heads  are  put  in  and  the  hoops 
set  by  hand.  The  barrel  is  then  made  to  turn 
tinder  a  smoothing  tool  and  rapidly  finished. 

COOPERAGE  (from  Dutch  koprr,  sort  of 
boat,  from  kopen,  Ger.  kaufrn,  Goth,  kaupfm,  AS. 
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cypan,  to  buy,  from  Lat.  caupo,  innkeeper). 
The  sale  of  tobacco,  alcoholic  liquors,  or  clothing 
to  fishermen  in  the  North  Sea,  or  the  barter  of 
these  articles  for  fish,  nets,  or  other  such  prop- 
erty. As  the  goods  for  sale  had  escaped  duty,  the 
business  was  profitable,  but  it  demoralized  the 
fishermen.  In  1882  a  mission  was  founded  for 
supplying  the  fishermen  with  good  clothing,  lit- 
erature, etc.,  at  a  fair  cost,  and  in  1887  six  na- 
tions concerned  signed  an  agreement  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  fishermen  at 
sea.  Next  year  Great  Britain  embodied  the 
terms  of  this  convention  in  tlie  North  Sea  Fish- 
eries Bill. 

COOPERATION  (Lat.  cooperaHo,  from  co- 
operari,  to  cooperate,  from  ro-,  together  -+-  ope- 
rari,  to  work,  from  opu»,  Skt.  apas,  work).  In 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  all  production  is 
the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  nature,  labor, 
and  capital;  but  economists  have  generally  re- 
stricted the  term  to  three  classes  of  enterprises, 
namely:  (a)  Cooperative  distribution;  (b)  co- 
operative production;  and  (c)  cooperative  so- 
cieties for  banking  or  loaning  money.  It  is 
sometimes  extended  to  profit-sharing,  by  which 
the  employee  shares  beyond  his  wages  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  profits  of  his  employer;  but  this  is  a 
misapplication  of  the  term,  for  cooperation 
starts  with  the  worker,  while  profit-sharing 
starts  with  the  employer. 

Cooperative  InsTRim-noN.  This  is  some- 
times called  consumers'  cooperation,  and  is  an 
effort  to  do  away  with  the  middleman  and  to 
have  the  consumers  themselves  organize  distribu- 
tive stores  and  reap  the  profit  which  would 
otherwise  fall  to  the  storekeeper.  There  can  of 
course  Im»  no  doubt  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions of  production  the  merchant  who  serves  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  or  l»ctween  the  wholesale  dealer  and 
(he  retail  purchaser,  performs  an  important 
social  service  for  which  he  is  enlitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable remuneration;  but.  unfortunately,  the 
number  of  these  intermediaries  has  increased  be- 
yond all  measure;  and,  as  they  all  must  strive 
to  subsist,  there  is  still,  in  spite  of  great  im- 
provement* in  the  distributive  pnxt'ss,  a  vast 
difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
A  French  economist.  Prof.  Charles  Gide,  esti- 
mates that  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France  depends  on  commerce  for  its  sub- 
sistence. In  other  words,  every  ten  persons  sup- 
port one  intermediary.  The  economic  waste  of 
commercial  competition  indicated  by  these  facts 
aroused,  many  years  ago.  the  condemnation  of 
Mich  social  reformers  as  Charles  Fourier  (q.v.) 
and  Robert  Owen  (q.v.)  ;  but  the  first  lasting, 
successful  attempt  to  dispense  with  the  middle- 
man was  made  in  18-14,  by  twenty-eight  poor 
weavers  of  Rochdale,  near  Manchester.  They  or- 
ganized, under  the  name  of  'Equitable  Pioneers 
of  Rochdale.'  to  supply  themselves  with  provi- 
sions, beginning  with  flour,  butter,  sugar,  and 
oatmeal.  Business  was  transacted  at  first  in  a 
small  room  in  Toad  Tjine,  with  a  capital  of 
£28,  each  member  having  subscribed  an  equal 
share.  They  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  out- 
lived not  only  internal  divisions  and  jealousies, 
but  also  external  prejudices  and  opposition.  The 
success  of  the  store  led  to  many  imitations,  a 
considerable  number  of  which,  however,  had 
only  a  very  short  existence,  owing  in  many  cases 
to  want  of  harmony  among  the  members,  bad 
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management,  insufficient  capital,  or  dishonest 
officials.  Notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  co- 
operation continued  to  increase,  and  in  1804  no 
less  than  305  societies  in  Great  Britain  made  re- 
turns to  the  registrar,  possessing  a  share  and 
loan  capital  of  £774,000,  doing  an  annual  trade 
of  nearly  £3,000,000,  and  making  an  annual 
profit  of  £225,000.  It  was  then  proposed  to  form 
a  federation  of  societies  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
dertaking the  wholesale  trade  of  the  movement, 
thereby  protecting  the  societies  from  the  impo- 
sition of  the  wholesale  traders,  and  securing  the 
profits  of  wholesale  dealing.  The  'North  of  Eng- 
land Wholesale  Society'  began  business  in  Man- 
chester in  1803.  and  in  1871  became  the  'English 
Wholesale  Society.'  This  organization  has  pur- 
chasing and  forwarding  depots  not  only  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  but  in  New  York,  Hamburg. 
Copenhagen,  Calais,  and  Rouen.  It  owns  six 
steamships,  which  ply  between  England  and  the 
Continent.  Following  the  same  lines,  the  'Scot- 
tish Wholesale  Society'  was  formed  in  1 808,  and 
commenced  business  in  Glasgow.  Both  of  these 
organizations  have  prospered  and  grown,  and 
now  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  sold  by 
the  retail  societies.  They  not  only  purchase  di- 
rect from  the  producers,  but  produce  on  their 
own  account,  or  in  connection  with  other  asso- 
ciations. The  latter  activity  falls  under  the 
head  of  productive  coiqa-ration,  which  will  be 
discussed  later.  In  1805  the  membership  of  the 
siK-ieties  was  nearly  1.500,000.  and  their  share 
capital  amounted  to  over  $80,000,000:  the  net 
profit  of  the  concerns  was  nearly  $27,000,000, 
after  paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  capital  and 
accumulating  a  surplus.  About  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  have  their  wants  in 
whole  or  in  part  supplied  through  cooperative 
stores. 

In  the  United  States  isolated  experiments  of 
a  similar  nature  were  made  as  early  as  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  In  1845  the  'Workmen's  Pro- 
tective Union'  of  Boston  organized  a  successful 
store,  which  was  afterwards  carried  on  under 
the  name  of  the  'New  England  Protective  Union.' 
The  'Patrons  of  Husbandry.'  founded  in  1807, 
for  a  time  developed  a  variety  of  cooperation 
by  encouraging  the  local  'granges'  to  form  pur- 
chasing clubs  and  to  employ  agents  to  buy  sup- 
plies. The  'Sovereigns  of  Industry,'  a  secret  or- 
der with  ritual,  founded  in  1874  to  do  for  the 
artisan  classes  what  the  'Patrons  of  Husbandry* 
were  doing  for  the  farmers,  founded  numerous 
cooperative  stores  on  lines  resembling  the  'Roch- 
dale Pioneers.'  In  1877  the  organization  was 
doing  a  husiness  of  $1,080,372,  but  by  1880  the 
order  had  collapsed,  although  not  a  few  stores 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  still  re- 
main as  a  result  of  the  movement. 

The  foundation  of  a  cooperative  store  on  a 
small  scale  is  a  simple  matter  in  itself.  A 
group  of  consumers  meet  to  discuss  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  enterprise,  and  agree  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  capital  by  subscribing,  say, 
five  dollars  each."  As  cooperative  stores  almost 
always  do  business  on  a  cash  basis,  the  original 
capilal  need  not  l>e  very  great.  Each  share  of 
capital  receives  ■  fixed  rate  of  interest,  say  5 
per  cent.  The  dividends  may  be  credited  as  pay- 
ments on  additional  shares  up  to  the  maximum 
nunil)er  of  shares  allowed  any  one  shareholder. 
In  this  wise  the  store  serves  also  as  a  savings- 
bank  for  (he  members.    Usually  the  money  sub- 
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scribed  as  ghare  capital  need  not  all  be  paid  at 
once;  weekly  payments  of  ten  cents  are  custom- 
ary. Whatever  profit  the  store  makes  after 
deduction  of  the  interest  on  loans,  the  charge 
for  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  stock  and 
plant.  5  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  capital,  a  re- 
serve fund,  and  perhaps  a  bonus  to  employees, 
is  divided  anions  the  purchasers  according  to  the 
res|>cctive  amounts  of  their  purchases.  Goods 
are  sold  at  the  usual  prices  of  private  stores. 
Outsiders  may  buy  at  the  store,  but  only  mem- 
bers receive  shares  in  the  pains.  These  shares 
are  also  usually  credited  as  payments  on  the 
stock  shares  until  they  the  paid  in  full.  The 
amount  of  each  member's  purchase  is  recorded 
by  means  of  checks  distributed  with  every  sale. 
The  management  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  committee,  which  appoints  the 
storekeepers,  and  oversees  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  the  finances.  It  is  evident  that  the  success 
of  the  society  will  depend  largely  on  this  com- 
mittee, which  must  Ik*  honest  and  efficient. 

Cooperative  Proiuction.  An  attempt  to  solve 
the  more  difficult  problem  of  doing  away  with 
the  employer,  the  'entrepreneur,'  by  having  the 
workers  furnish  their  own  capital."  Under  our 
present  economic  system  the  distribution  of 
wealth  among  the  agents  of  production  involves 
a  grave  conflict  of  interests,  which  may  lead  to 
industrial  warfare  and  jeopardize  the  welfare 
of  society  by  /icparating  laborers  and  capitalists 
into  distinct  antagonistic  classes;  but  the  rela- 
tion between  capital  and  labor  is  most  satisfac- 
tory when  there  is  no  sharp  separation  into 
classes.  Productive  cooperation,  therefore,  by 
uniting  men  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  workers 
and  capitalists,  has  Wen  recommended  hy  many 
social  reformers  as  a  cure  for  our  social  ills. 
The  voluntary  union  of  a  number  of  workers  to 
conduct  an  enterprise  collectively  is  by  no 
means  a  modern  invention.  Schmoller  and 
other  economic  historians  have  shown  that  it  is. 
indeed,  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  industrial 
organization.  The  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  managed  by  associations  of  workmen,  each 
one  furnishing  a  small  share  of  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  conduct  of  industry  under  medie- 
val methods.  But  their  conservatism  of  method 
led  to  their  displacement  by  capitalistic  industry, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  we 
find  widespread  attempts  to  reestablish  coopera- 
tive productive  enterprises:  but  only  a  few  of 
them,  notably  among  masons  and  piano-makers, 
were  successful. 

Ferdinand  l.nssallo  (q.v.)  believed  that  the 
foundation  of  cooperative  societies  of  produc- 
tion, with  State  aid  in  providing  the  necessary 
capital,  would  gradually  transform  present  eco- 
nomic society  into  a  socialistic  one. 

The  first  productive  association  in  the  United 
States  of  which  we  have  amy  record  was  that 
of  the  'Hoston  Tailors'  Associative  Union,'  which 
was  formed  in  1819.  but  did  not  last  long. 
There  were  many  other  experiments  of  a  like 
nature,  the  most  promising  of  .which  seems 
to  have  been  the  stove  foundry  of  the  Iron 
Moulders*  International  Union,  started  in  1807 
in  Allegheny  County.  Pa.  Hut  the  paid-up 
capital  proved  insufficient  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, and  the  enterprise  failed.  By  far  the  most 
successful  experiment  in  the  United  States  is 
found  among  the  coopers  of  Minneapolis,  In 
1808  a  few  journeymen  coopers  made  an  attempt 
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to  manage  industry  for  themselves;  they  were 
so  successful  that  in  1874  a  strong  organization 
known  as  the  'Cooperative  Barrel  Company'  \»a*. 
formed,  with  a  membership  of  alsmt  twenty 
coopers.  They  bought  a  shop  for  $3000,  (laying 
$1000  cash.  The  profits  were  to  l»e  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done.  In  1885  the  paid 
up  capital  amounted  to  $50,000;  the  meml>ership 
had  reached  120,  besides  20  employees  working 
for  wages.    The  number  has  since  l»een  reduced. 

This  example  has  been  followed  by  others,  and 
frequently  with  success.  Kxperience  seems  to 
show  that  where  articles  are  produced  to  order 
and  not  for  the  general  market,  cooperative  pro- 
duction may  succeed,  but  that  these  enterprise* 
fail  when  they  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty 
of  adjusting  the  supply  to  the  variations  of  the 
market  demands. 

Cooperative  Credit  and  Banking  Organiza- 
tion*1. These  are  founded  for  mutual  financial 
aid,  and  have  l>ccn  wonderfully  prosjierous  in 
Germany,  where  they  do  a  business  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  In  1849  Herr  Schulzr 
( Sch u In* -Delitzsch )  founded  a  cooperative  so 
ciety  to  purchase  raw  material,  among  thirteen 
cabinet-makers  in  Delitzsch,  his  native  town.  In 
the  next  year  he  founded  the  first  of  his  loan  asso 
ciations  ( \  orschussvereine ) ,  which  differed  from 
the  earlier  banks  in  that  the  j»ers«ins  to  whom 
loans  could  be  granted  must  themselves  l»e  metn- 
•►crs  of  the  association,  paying  regular  monthly 
contributions.  They  thus  themselves  indirectly 
furnished  the  security  for  the  end  it  afforded  them. 
While  these  loan  associations  put  the  lender's  in 
terest  foremost,  Raiffeisen.  another  German,  born 
in  the  Westerwald,  organized  a  cooperative  bank 
in  1849  which  placed  the  borrower's  interest  a* 
the  keystone  of  his  system.  Both  systems  have 
spread  over  the  country,  especially  Sohulze-LV- 
litzsch's  banks,  numbering  over  a  thousand  in 
1892,  with  over  half  a  million  members  and  a 
paid-up  capital  of  nearly  !?:10,000,000.  In  Italy, 
at  the  instigation  of  Signor  l.uzzatti.  nn  organi- 
zation of  a  very  similar  sort  was  founded  in 
1800,  at  Milan,  and  has  been  widely  imitated. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  'people's  banks' 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  our  American  build- 
ing and  loon  associations  (q.v.),  whose  special 
and  marked  development  in  this  country  make* 
the  United  States  one  of  the  pioneer  countries 
and  chief  homes  of  this  form  of  cooperation. 

Bibliography.  Holyoake.  History  of  Coopera- 
tion in  England  (2  vols.,  London.  1885)  ;  "His- 
tory of  Cooperation  in  the  United  States,"  a 
scries  of  essays  published  in  Johns  Hopkins  I'm- 
versify  Studies  (Baltimore.  1888):  Potter.  The 
Cooperative  Movement  in  fireat  Britain  (Lon- 
don, 1891);  Reports  of  the  (Knglish)  Coopera- 
tive Congresses  (17  vols.,  Manchester,  1809 
1900)  :  Wright,  Massachusetts  Labor  Rr\>ort 
(Boston,  1895  |  ;  id..  Manual  of  Distributive  Co- 
operation  (Boston.  1885);  Report  of  English 
Royal  Commission  on  Labor  reviews  cooperation 
in  all  European  countries  (London,  1886)  ;  Gil- 
man.  Profit  Sharing  Betireen  Employer  and  Em- 
ployed (New  York.  1888):  articles  in  I'nitrd 
States  Labor  Bulletin  (Washington).  See 
Proeit-Sharino  :  Bi  ildino  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions ;  Collectivism. 

COOPEBIA,  koo -pA'rl-n.  A  genus  of  two  or 
three  species  of  tender,  bulbous  plants,  of  tht 
order  Amaryllidaeea*.  The  narrow,  elongate, 
twisted  leaves  appear  with  the  fragrant  solitary 
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flowers  in  summer.  The  flowers,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Zephy  rant  lies,  but  have  erect  in- 
stead of  versatile  anthers  and.  unlike  other  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  bloom  at  night,  are  two  inches 
or  more  in  diameter,  usually  waxy  white,  blushed 
with  pink  outside  and  green-tinged  within.  Those 
of  Cooperia  peduneulata  (giant  fairy-flower),  the 
mo-t  popular  species,  are  larger,  of  purer  color 
mid  longer  duration  than  those  of  Cooperia 
lirummondii  (evening  star),  the  other  wcll- 
Icnown  species.  A  s|>eoies  or  variety.  Cooperia 
(tbennl tcri,  said  to  have  bright-green  flowers, 
was  advertised  during  the  last  years  of  the  cen- 
tury just  closed.  The  plants  are  of  easiest  cul- 
ture. They  do  well  in  garden  soil,  and  if  dug  at 
the  approach  of  frost  and  stored  in  dry  soil, 
where  the  temperature  is  maintained  below  60° 
P.  hut  not  so  low  as  32°.  they  may  bo  kept  over 
winter  without  trouble.  The  genus  is  named 
after  .Joseph  Cooper,  an  English  gardener.  For 
illustration,  see  Colored  Plate  of  Am  aryllidace.*:. 

COOPER  RIVER.  A  river  rising  in  Berkeley 
County.  S.  C.  It  flows  southeast,  and  unites 
with  the  Ashley  River  below  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, in  the  estuary  forming  Charleston  Harbor 
(Map:  South  Carolina,  E  3).  It  is  navigable 
for  30  miles  to  the  canal  connecting  it  with  the 
Santee  Kiver. 

COOPER'S  CREEK.  An  Australian  river 
springing  from  two  headwaters,  the  Thom- 
son and  Victoria,  in  Queensland,  and  flow- 
ing southwest  through  South  Australia  into 
I-nke  Eyre.  During  the  rainy  season  the  river 
rises  20  feet  and  widens  to  two  miles,  while  in 
the  summer  season  it s  lower  course  is  dry  (Map: 
Australia.  F  4).  On  its  banks  the  explorers 
Hurke  and  Wills  succumbed  to  starvation  in 
1861.  Consult:  Burke  and  Wills,  Exploring 
Expedition  (Melbourne,  1801);  Wills,  Explora- 
tion (London,  1803). 

COOPER'S  HILL.  A  descriptive,  or,  as 
Br.  Johnson  termed  it.  a  'local'  poem,  by  Sir 
John  Denham  (1042),  issued  in  perfected  form 
in  1005.  It  suggested  many  lines  in  Pope's 
Windsor  Forest. 

COOP'ERSTOWN.  A  village  and  county  seat 
of  Otsego  County.  X.  Y.,  52  miles  southeast  of 
I  tica:  at  the  outlet  of  Otsego  Lake,  and  on  the 
Cooperstown  and  Charlotte  Valley  Railroad 
iMap:  Now  York.  F  3).  It  is  in  a  hop-growing 
and  farming  region,  and  contains  a  cheese-fac- 
tory, box-factory,  etc.  The  village  is  growing  in 
popularity  as  a  summer  resort,  and  has  n  park, 
'Cooper  Grounds,'  and  a  library  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  Cooperstown  was  first  incorporated  in 
1812.  and  is  now  governed  under  a  charter  of 
1SH9,  revised  in  1805.  The  executive  holds  office 
for  n  voar.  Population,  in  1800.  2057;  in  1900, 
2308.  * 

The  land  on  which  Cooperstown  stands  was 
the  -He  of  an  Indian  town,  and  in  170!)  became 
the  projierty  of  George  Croghan  (q.v. ).  who  at- 
tempted, unsuccessfully,  to  found  a  settlement. 
In  1785  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  who  in  1780  founded  a  village, 
nnd  in  1700  moved  thither  with  his  family, 
including  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  future  novel- 
ist, then  an  infant.  The  latter  lived  here  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  is  here  buried.  Consult :  Cooper. 
7V  Chronicles  of  Cooperstown  (Cooperstown. 
1838).  and  Livermore,  A  Condensed  History  of 
f'oopcrstotcn  (Albany,  1862). 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  An  insti- 
tution  established  in  New  York  City  in  1859  for 
the  free  instruction  of  the  working  classes  in 
applied  science,  art,  and  sociul  and  political 
science.  The  Union  embodies  the  social  phi- 
losophy of  its  founder,  Peter  Cooper  (q.v.),  and 
is  unique  among  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  Its  central  idea  is  to  afTord 
working  people  full  opportunity,  by  means  of 
day  and  evening  classes,  to  obtain  a  mastery  of 
the  technical  trades  and  sciences;  and  also, 
through  the  medium  of  lectures,  reading-rooms, 
and  art  and  scientific  collections,  to  induce  a 
more  discerning  citizenship  and  a  broader  mode 
of  living.  To  accomplish  these  purposes,  Mr. 
Cooper  erected  a  large  building  at  the  point 
where  the  Bowery  divided  into  Third  and  Fourth 
avenues  and  deeded  both  land  nnd  building, 
valued  at  $030,000,  to  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees.  This  board  was  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  six  meml>crs. 
and  upon  the  board  was  especially  enjoined  the 
establishment  of  regular  courses  of  evening 
study;  the  maintenance  of  a  library,  galleries, 
and  collections ;  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
art  for  women,  in  order  that  those  who 
"might  otherwise  struggle  through  a  life  of 
poverty  and  suffering,"  should  be  raised  to 
"competence  and  comfort";  and  the  establishment 
of  a  polytechnic  school  "equal  to  the  best  tech- 
nological schools  now  established  or  hereafter 
to  be  established."  By  1864  the  trustees  had  de- 
veloped this  broad  scheme  of  education  so  far 
as  their  funds  permitted;  but  afterwards,  for 
many  years,  the  Union  was  unable  through  lack 
of  endowments  adequately  to  extend  in  scope, 
and  was  even  obliged  to  turn  away  large  numbers 
of  its  constantly  increasing  applicants.  Indeed, 
except  for  large  sums  given  by  Peter  Cooper, 
and  afterwards  by  Edward  Cooper  and  William 
Cooper,  nnd  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abrnm  S.  Hewitt, 
the  Union  remained  practically  unendowed 
until  1900.  when  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $300,- 
000,  and  lafer  $300,000  more.  These  sums, 
together  with  considerable  gifts  made  by  Mr. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  and  others,  permitted  the  final 
rounding  out  of  the  original  plans.  The  scope 
of  the  institution  now  includes,  besides  day  and 
evening  courses  in  technical  science  and  art,  in- 
struction for  women  in  stenography,  typewriting, 
and  telegraphy,  courses  in  decorative  composi- 
tion, architecture,  nnd  interior  decoration,  in  elo- 
cution, oratory,  and  debate,  nnd  several  lectures  a 
week  in  engineering,  civics,  and  ethics.  Degrees 
are  conferred  in  science,  and  in  civil,  electrical, 
and  mechanical  engineering.  In  1902  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  Union  approximated  $100.- 
000,  its  endowments  amounted  to  over  $2,000.- 
000.  and  the  total  value  of  property  under  its 
control  to  $3,200,000.  In  the  same  year  2399 
pupils  were  enrolled,  of  whom  825  entered  the 
evening  school  of  science  nnd  1150  the  evening 
art  department  :  visitors  to  the  reading-rooms 
numbered  500.000;  while  the  attendance  at  the 
lecture-rooms  was  estimated  to  aggregate  150,- 
000.  The  trustees  originally  appointed  in  1859, 
nnd  to  whose  untiring  efforts  the  success  of  the 
Union  must  in  large  measure  be  ascribed,  were: 
Peter  Cooper  (q.v.).  Daniel  F.  Tiemann.  Wilson 
C.  Hunt.  Edward  Cooper.  Abrnm  S.  Hewitt,  and 
John  E.  Parsons. 
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COORDINATES  (from  ML.  coordinarc,  to 
coordinate,  from  Lat.  00-,  together  -f-  ordinate, 
to  arrange,  from  ordv,  order).  Magnitudes  which 
serve  to  determine  the  position  of  an  element — 
point,  line,  or  plane — relative  to  some  fixed  figure. 
For  instance,  latitude  and  longitude  are  arcs 
(or  angles)  that  define  the  position  of  a  ship 
at  sea  relative  to  the  equator  and  the  prime 
meridian;  latitude,  longitude,  and  elevation 
.above  sea-level  serve  to  determine  the  position 
of  a  balloon. 

The  method  of  treating  geometry  analytically 
by  use  of  coordinates  is  due  chiefly  to  Descartes 
(1637),  although  the  terms  coordinates  and  axes 
of  coordinates  were  first  used  by  Leibnitz  ( 1H94). 
For  the  explanation  of  rectangular  coordinates 
aa  used  in  plane  geometry,  see  Analytic  Geom- 
etry. As  there  explained,  the  axes  in  the  rec- 
tangular system  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  but  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  em- 
ploy a  system  in  which  the  axes  form  oblique 
angles.  Coordinates  referred  to  such  a  system 
of  axes  are  called  oblique  coordinates.  The 
notation  is  the  same  as  in  the  rectangular  sys- 
tem, and  the  lines  which  determine  a  point  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  axes;  thus  the  coordinates 
fx,  if)  of  a  point  from  the  outer  adjacent  sides 
of  a  parallelogram  of  which  the  axes  form  the 
inner  sides.  Another  system  in  common  use  is 
that  of  polar  coordinates.  This  involves  two 
magnitudes— the  linear  distance  from  a  fixed 
point  and  the  angular  distance  from  a  fixed  line. 


In  the  figure  the  position  of  point  P  is  deter- 
mined by  the  distance  p  from  O,  and  the  angle 
$  between  p  and  the  fixed  line  OA.  0  is  called 
the  pole  and  p  the  |M»lar  radius  or  radius 
vector.  If  OA  passes  through  the  centre  C  of 
a  circle,  the  polar  equation  of  the  circle  is 
p  =  2reos0.  That  is,  the  values  of  p  and  6, 
which  satisfy  this  equation,  determine  points 
on  the  circle.  If  C  is  taken  as  the  pole,  the 
equation  of  the  circle  is  evidently  p  —  r.  Rec- 
tangular coordinates  may  he  changed  to  polar  co- 
ordinates, and  vice  versa,  by  means  of  the  equa- 
tions 

x  ~  p  cos  6,  j  ss  p  win  0; 

P  =  j/V^T?;  9  =  tan'1  J- 

So  far  we  have  considered  lines  as  loci  of  points 
whose  coordinates  satisfy  given  relations;  nut  it 
is  often  more  convenient  to  select  magnitudes 
which  determine  lints  passing  through  a  given 
point.  Thus  ux  -f  rj  +  1  =  0  may  be  taken 
as  the  equation  of  a  straight  line  in  which  u 


is  the  negative  reciprocal  of  the  intercept  on  the 
X-axis,  and  v  the  negative  reciprocal  of  the  inter- 


Y 


cept  on  the  Y-axis.      For  if  jf  =  0.  x  s  — ~< 

and  if  x  =  0,  ;/  =  —  1.   The  segment  a.  in  the 

v 

figure,  is  the  intercept  on  the  X-axis,  and  corre- 
sponds to  v  =  0.  and  b  is  the  intercept  on  the 
Y-axis  and  corresponds  to  x  =  0.  Therefore. 

a  —  —  1  and  b  =  —  1  ,  whence  u  =  —  1  and 
N  v  a 

i •  =  —  1.    If  *  and  y  are  regarded  as  constants 

and  u,  v  as  variables  in  the  equation  ux  +  rv  + 
1  =i  0,  this  is  the  equation  of  all  lines  passing 
through  the  point  (x,  »/) — that  is,  of  a  pencil 
of  which  the  point  (x,  u)  is  the  vertex.  Hence 
this  equation  is  called  the  line-equation  of  the 
given  point,  and  the  system  of  coordinate*  one- 
point  intercept  coordinates.  Two-point  or  l>i- 
punctual  coordinates  determine  the  position  of 
an  element  in  the  plane  by  reference  to  two 
fixed  points  and  a  given  direction.  As  in  one- 
point  coordinates  there  are  two  kinds,  line  co- 
ordinates and  point  coordinates,  so  these  classes 
exist  in  two-point  coordinates.  BipUlKtual  line 
coOrdinatei  are  the  distances  of  a  variable  line 
taken  in  a  constant  direction  from  two  fixed 
points.  Bipunctual  point  coordinates  are.  each, 
the  negative  reciprocal  of  the  distance  measured 
in  a  given  direction  from  one  of  two  fixed  points 
to  the  line  determined  by  the  variable  |K>int  and 
the  other  fixed  point. 

Although  two  maimitudes  are  sufficient  to  fix 
the  position  of  a  point  in  a  plane,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  third  has  the  advantage  of  rendering 
homogeneous  certain  equations  involved;  how- 


ever, the  coordinates  of  a  single  element  are.  in 
general,  connected  by  a  non-homogeneous  rela- 
tion. Thus,  if  j-,  i/,  x  in  the  figure  represent  the 
|K-rpendicular  distances  of  a  point   from  the 
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sides  a,  b,  c  of  the  triangle  ABC,  they  are  con- 
nected by  the  relation  ax  -f-  by  +  cz  —  k  ^  2  X 
area  of  ABC  or  x  sin  A  +  y  sin  B  4-  z  sin  C  =  a 
constant.  (See  Tbiconomltry. )  We  may  also 
take  x,  y,  z  oblique  to  a,  b,  r.  each  forming  the 
same  angle  with  its  corresponding  side.  Equa- 
tion! between  the  coordinates  of  two  or  more 
points  in  this  system  are  homogeneous,  as  »ix 
py  +  qz  —  0,  the  equation  of  u  straight  line. 
Such  coordinates  are  called  trilinear  or  homo- 
geneous coordinates.  These  form  a  special  case 
of  baryeentric  coordinates,  the  first  homogene- 
ous coordinates  *i  point  of  time,  introduced  by 
MBbilU  (q.v.)  in  his  Dvr  barucrnlrischr  Calcul 
(1827).  Tetrnhedral  space  coiirdinntes  belong  to 
the  same  class.  If  in  the  above  figure  rectangu- 
lar axes  nre  also  assumed,  and  if  I',.  P^.  P,  are 
the  perpendiculars  from  the  origin  upon  the 
sides  a.  6.  0,  respectively,  then 

x  BPC  y  ACP  .  z  BAP 
P,~  CBA'  Pt~  CBA'  and  P,  -  CBA' 
(he-*'  expressions  may  lie  «lesignated  by  x7,  y',  z', 
and  be  employed  to  determine  the  position  of 
point  P  (  P  denoting  the  point  at  which  x,  y,  and 
^  meet).  Since  they  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
areas,  they  are  called  areal  coordinates.  In 
cither  the  "trilinear  or  areal  system  a  point  is 
determined  if  the  ratios  only  of  the  coordinate* 
are  known.  If  Ix  +  my  -+-  nz  =  0.  is  the  tri- 
linear equation  of  a  straight  line   (L  in  the 


figure),  then  by  making  x,  y,  z  constant  and 
/,  m,  n  variable,  the  equation  is  called  the  tan- 
gential equation  of  the  point  O  (x,  y,  r).  Since 
/,  m,  n  are  variable,  the  equation  represents  any 
straight  line  passing  through  O.  If  /,  //,  i<  are 
the  perpendiculars  from  A,  B.  ('.  upon  the  line  I.. 
and  />„  p..  p.  the  altitudes  of  the  triangle  ABC, 
the  equation  of  the  point  0  is 

?1  +  n  +  «  =  o 

Pi  Pi  Pi 

When  the  perpendiculars  /,  //.  v  are  taken  for 
the  coiirdinates  of  the  line,  the  coefficients  be- 
come the  areal  coiirdinates  of  the  points  referred 
to  the  same  fundamentad  triangle.  Any  homo- 
geneous equation  in  /.  m,  »  as  tangential 
coordinates  is  expressed  in  terms  of  ?,  //,  i>  by 

substituting  ?  •  ^  •  *'  •  for  /,  m,  n  respectively. 
Pi    P:  Pi 

An  equation  in  /.  y,  v  of  a  degree  higher  than 
the  first  represents  a  curve  such  that  '/,  y,  v 
are  always  the  perpendiculars  upon  the  tangent. 
The  curve  must  therefore  be  the  envelope  (q.v.) 
of  the  line  (  "a,  m,  i>) .  Tangential  coordinates 
are  often  called  Boothian  coordinates,  in  honor 
of  James  Booth,  who  invented  them.  Bicircular 
coiirdinates  are  magnitudes  which  determine  a 
point  with   reference  to  two  series  of  circles 


which  intersect  one  another  at  a  constant  angle. 
Generalized,  Lagrangian,  Eulerian,  and  Rod- 
rigue's  coordinates  are  special  systems  used  in 
treating  certain  problems  of  mechanics. 

From  the  idea  of  coiirdinates  of  an  element  in  a 
plane  we  easily  pass  to  the  notion  of  coiirdinates 
of  an  element  in  geometry  of  three  dimensions. 
The  determination  of  a  point  in  such  space  re- 
quires three  coiirdinates.  In  the  Cartesian  sys- 
tem these  are  represented  by  x,  y,  c.  An  origin 
l»eing  taken   (as  0  in  the  figure),  and  three 


V 

z 

M 

axes,  OX.  OY,  OZ  mutually  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  the  point  is  referred  to  the  three 
planes  through  these  axes.  Here  z  or  PX  is  its 
distance  above  the  plane  YOX ;  ;/  or  XM  is  its 
distance  from  tlie  plane  XOZ:  and  x  or  OM  is  its 
distance  from  the  plane  ZOY.  In  three  dimen- 
sions, as  in  two,  the  problem  may  be  stated  to 
he:  Given  the  law  of  the  motion  of  P,  to  express 
the  law  of  variation  of  its  coordinate;  the  alge- 
braic expression  of  the  latter  law  is  the  equa- 
tion of  the  surface  traced  by  the  point  in  mov- 
ing over  all  the  space  it  can  traverse  consistent- 
ly with  the  law  of  its  motion.  Thus,  the  equa- 
tion of  a  sphere  referred  to  its  centre  O  is 
af  +  v'  +  »*  =  r3.  As  in  plane  geometry,  if  the 
axes  are  taken  oblique  to  one  other,  the  coiirdi- 
nates are  called  oblique  coordinates.  Likewise, 
tue  polar  coiirdinates  in  space  corresponding  to 
the  polar  coiirdinates  in  a  plane  are  p,  0,  <p.  In 
the  above  figure  p  =  OP,  the  distance  from 
the  origin:  $  =  ^  POZ,  the  angle  l>ctwecn  OP 
and  OZ,  and  <p  ^  XOX,  the  angle  between 
planes  XOZ  and  POZ.  As  in  plane  geometry 
there  are  intercept  equations  for  straight  lines, 
so  in  solid  geometry  there  are  intercept  equations 
for  planes.  And  as  certain  equations  of  plane 
geometry  nre  made  homogeneous  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  third  coordinate,  so  in  solid  geometry 
certain  equations  are  made  homogeneous  by  the 
introduction  of  a  fourthcoiirdinate.  Thus,  in  tet- 
rahedral or  baryeentric  four-plane  coiirdinates. 
the  four  faces  of  a  tetrahedron  (q.v.)  of  reference 
are  taken  as  the  coordinate  planes.  The  equa- 
tion of  any  plane  in  this  system  is  Ix  +  my  + 
nz  +  nc  =  0.  in  which 

«r  i      v .      :.     »r , 
I :  m  j  n  j  r  =   - :  *-  :  —  :  — .  *»>  «*k 

Pi  Pn  Pi  pi 
being  the  perpendiculars  upon  the  plane  from 
the  vertices  A.  B,  C,  D  of  the  tetrahedron  of 
reference,  and  p,.  /»,.  /»„  p„  the  altitudes  of  the 
tetrahedron  from  A,  B,  C,  D  respectively.  For 
the  coordinate  systems  for  space  of  h  dimen- 
sions, and  for  the  transformations  from  one  sys- 
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leva  into  another,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
special  works  on  tbe  subject.  Consult:  Carr, 
tiynopsis  of  Pure  Mai  hematics  ( London,  1880); 
Lame,  Leeuns  sur  Us  coordonnecs  curvilignes 
(Paris,  1859)  ;  Mobius,  '  Der  barycentrischc  Cal- 
cul"  (1827),  in  his  (lesammeltc  Werke,  vol.  i. 
(Leipzig,  1885);  Townsend,  Modem  (hornet ry 
of  the  Point,  Line,  and  Circle  (Dublin,  1803-05)  ; 
Scott,  An  Introductory  Account  of  Certain  Mod- 
ern Ideas  and  Methods  in  Plane  Geometry  (New 
York.  1894):  Clebsch,  Yorlesungen  uber  (leome- 
trie  (Ixdpzig,  1870-91). 

COORG,  koorg,  or  Kirg.  A  province  of  British 
India,  on  the  southwest  of  Mysore.  Area,  1583 
square  miles.  Population,  in  1891,  173,055;  in 
1901,  180,400.  It  was  a  native  principality  of 
ampler  dimensions  In-fore  1834,  in  which  year  it 
was  annexed  by  Great  Britain.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  region  is  covered  with  forests,  more  or  less 
dense.  Especially  notable  are  the  ancient  ar- 
tificial fortifications.  The  country  is  intersected 
by  ramparts,  which  are  from  15  to  25  feet  in 
height,  and  by  ditches  of  about  10  feet  in  depth 
and  about  8  in  width ;  while,  being  in  some  places 
double  or  triple,  or  even  quadruple,  they  measure 
in  aggregate  length  upward  of  500  miles.  Cap- 
ital, Mcrkara. 

COORNHERT,  korn'hert.  or  CORNHERT, 

Dirk  Volckerts/oon  (1522-90).  A  Dutch  scholar 
and  poet,  born  in  Amsterdam.  He  lived  in  Haar- 
lem from  about  1542,  sup|H>rting  himself  by  his 
akin  in  engraving  In  1501  he  became  notary, 
and  in  1502  secretary  to  the  municipality  also. 
Most  active  as  a  champion  of  political  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  he  incurred  the  disapproval  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  was  imprisoned  in  1507. 
and  afterwards  took  refuge  at  Cleves  and 
Xanten.  When  the  States  threw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  in  1572,  he  was  recalled  and  made  secretary 
to  the  States  of  Holland,  in  which  capacity  he 
rendered  important  services  to  William  of 
Orange.  He  was  a  famous  theologian,  stoutly 
opposed  the  orthodox  Protestant  party,  and  by 
his  writings  aided  materially  in  preparing  the 
classical  period  of  the  literature  of  the  Nether- 
lands. His  poetical  works  include  Abrahams 
vytyang  (The  Death  of  Abraham)  and  Comedie 
van  de  hlinde  van  Jericho  (Comedy  of  the  Blind 
Man  of  Jericho).  Of  his  works  in  prose,  the 
Zcdekunst,  dat  is  irellevcns  kunst  (Ethics:  that 
is,  the  Art  of  Right  Living),  which  appeared 
in  1580,  deserves  special  mention. 

COOSA,  koo'sa.  A  river  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula  rivers  in 
Floyd  County  in  northwestern  Georgia  (Map: 
Alabama,  C  2).  It  Hows  southwest  and  enters 
Alabama,  where  it  Hows  N't  ween  the  hills  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Appalachian  range 
and  is  joined  by  the  Tallapoosa  River  to  form 
the  Alabama  River  just  above  Montgomery. 
The  Coosa  is  about  335  miles  long,  is  navigable 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  ami  drains  an 
area  of  10.000  square  miles. 

COOS  (koos)  BAY.  An  arm  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  about  latitude  43°  45'  N'..  in  Coos 
County,  Ore.,  about  one  mile  wide  and  15  miles 
long,  a  safe  ship  harbor,  having  a  depth  of  14 
feet  of  water  on  its  bar  at  high  tide.  On  its 
south  shores  are  two  important  manufacturing 
and  coal  mining'  cities.  Empire  City  and  Marsh- 
field.    It  receives  the  Coos  River. 
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COOSHEE  (native  name)  ANT.  A  South 
American  leaf  cutting  ant  {(Ecodoma  eephth 
lotes).   Sec  Saiba. 

COO'SY.    See  Ki  si. 

COOT  (probably  from  Welsh  erota,  Corn.  cut. 
Jr.,  Gael,  attach?  bob-tailed  i.  A  kind  of  rail 
or  'mud-hen'  (Fulica),  distinguished  from  other 
rails  (q.v.)  chiefly  in  having  the  toes  edged  with 
a  scallo]N>d  membrane.  Coots  have  a  strong 
straight  bill,  the  base  of  which  extends  up  the 
forehead,  and  there  dilates  so  as  to  form  a  re 
markable  naked  patch.  The  ^olor  is  generally 
dark  with  more  or  less  white,  and  the  length  i* 
about  15  inches.  Coots  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits,  preferring  lakes,  or  jkmjIs  with  reedy  mar 
gins,  and  retreating  among  the  reeds  on  any 
alarm.  The  American  coot  (Fulica  Americana  i 
is  found  breeding  throughout  all  North  America, 
and  is  migratory  in  the  north,  but  resident  in 
the  south.  It  is  dark-slate  color,  deepening  i>n 
the  head  and  neck,  and  the  cri-ssum  is  white 
The  nest  is  a  hollow  heap  of  broken,  dead  reed-: 
the  eggs  (see  Colored  Plate  of  Eggs  or  Watts 
and  Game  Birds)  are  usually  about  a  dozen  in 
number,  clear  clay  color,  dotted  with  dark  brown. 
The  young  are  covered  with  black  down,  striped 
with  bright  orange-red.    See  Plate  of  Rails,  etc. 

The  common  coot  (Fulica  atra)  of  the  Old 
World  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  about  10  inches 
long,  black,  with  a  narrow  white  bar  across  the 
wings,  and  the  naked  patch  on  the  forehead  pure 
white,  on  account  of  which  it  is  often  called 
'bald'  coot.  The  crissum  is  not  white,  and  t hi* 
is  the  most  important  difference  between  it  and 
its  American  cousin.  It  makes  a  large  nest  of 
water-plants  among  reeds  or  rushes.  Although 
not  very  highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  the  cir 
cumstance  that  many  can  be  killed  by  a  single 
shot,  on  the  mud-banks  to  which  coots  resort  in 
winter,  as  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  makes 
coot-shooting  profitable  to  market  gunners. 
Other  species  inhabit  eastern  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America.  The  name  'coot'  is  very  often 
incorrectly  applied  in  the  Cnited  States  to  cer- 
tain ducks,  which  nre  properly  known  as 
scoters  (q.v.). 

COOTE,  Sir  Eyre  (1720-83).  An  English 
general,  born  at  Ash  Hill.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  reyimcnt  sent  to  India,  and  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of  Calcutta. 
It  was  by  his  advice  that  Clive  decided  on  the 
immediate  and  vigorous  action  which  culminated 
in  his  victory  over  Siraj-ud-Daula  at  Pla*«ey 
in  1757.  On  January  22.  1700.  he  achieved  a 
victory  over  Lallv  at  Wandewash,  which  de- 
stroyed the  power  and  prestige  of  France  in 
India.  Appoints!  commander-in-chief  of  the  lu- 
dian  forces  in  1779,  he  licgan.  in  1781.  hi*  cele- 
brated campaign  against  Hyder  Ali.  whom  he 
finally  vanquished  at  Porto  Novo,  thus  sarin*. 
Madras  to  the.  English.  He  died  on  shipboard 
while  on  his  way  from  Calcutta  to  Madras. 

COOTER.  A  name  in  the  southern  United 
States  for  the  Carolina  box-tortoise.    Sec  Tr«HX 

COPAIBA,  ko-pft1>a  (Sp.  and  Port.,  from 
Brazil,  cttftauha) .  or  COPAIYA.  A  valuable  me- 
dicinal substance,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  resin 
(resin  of  copaiba),  and  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of 
copaiba),  It  (lows  from  incisions  made  in  the 
stems  of  trees  of  the  genua  Copaifera.  such  as 
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Copaifcra  Langsdorflii  and  others,  natives  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  America,  Copaiba  has  a  pecu- 
liar, not  disagreeable  odor,  and  an  acrid  taste. 
It  is  diuretic,  when  taken  in  small  doses;  large 
doses  cause  gastro- intestinal  and  renal  irrita- 
tion, and  the  administration  of  even  a  small 
quantity  may  give  rise  to  an  eruption  some- 
what like  that  of  measles.  It  is  principally 
useful  from  its  powerful  stimulating  action  on 
the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  much  used  in 
affections  of  the  genito  urinary  system,  during 
the  subacute  or  chronic  stages ;  and  is  also  em- 
ployed in  chronic  catarrhs,  etc.  The  medicinal 
dose  of  the  balsam  is  from  \\  to  1  fluid  drachm. 
Balsam  of  copaiba  is  not  infrequently  adulter- 
ated with  castor-oil.  The  wood-oil,  Curgina  or 
(•urjun  balsam  of  India,  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  Dipteroearpus,  is  sometimes  sold  as  balsam 
of  copaiva.    See  Gcrjtjn  Balsam. 

COP  A  IS  (kdpflls)  LAKE.    See  B<eotia. 

CO 'PAL  (Mex.  copalli,  resin).  A  resinous 
mineral  substance  of  vegetable  origin,  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  and  lac- 
quers. The  hardest  varieties  are  used  like 
amber,  for  making  various  objects.  It  appears 
in  commerce  in  smooth  rounded  masses,  colorless 
or  lemon-yellow,  translucent  or  transparent, 
rather  brittle,  fusible  at  a  somewhat  elevated 
temperature,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  In  making  varnishes,  copal  is  first 
rendered  soluble;  for  this  purpose  it  is  melted, 
and,  on  cooling,  reduced  to  a  powder  and  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  the  action  of  atmospheric 
air.  It  is  then  boiled  with  linseed  oil  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  filtered. 
A  number  of  different  pale-yellow  or  almost 
colorless  varnishes  are  obtained  by  slightly  modi- 
fying this  process  and  changing  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  ingredients.  Copal  is  found 
in  many  part*  of  the  globe;  it  is  dug  in  Zanzi- 
bar and  Mozambique,  at  several  places  in  west- 
ern Africa,  in  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Zealand, 
in  East  India,  Brazil,  etc.  The  varieties  brought 
from  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  are  noted  for 
their  hardness,  and  have  therefore  the  highest 
market  value;  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  trees  like  the  Traehylobium  Florne- 
mannianum  and  Trnchulobium  Monainbicense. 
The  copal  dug  in  New  Zealand  and  New  Cale- 
donia is  known  in  commerce  as  cowrie  and  dam- 
mar; it  is  the  semi-fossil  resin  of  the  I  htm  mora 
aualralin  and  Dammara  ovata,  trees  still  abun- 
dantly growing  in  those  countries;  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  chew  the  resin  when  freshly  ex- 
uded by  the  trees.  AntW  (q.v. )  is  another 
variety  of  copal;  in  England,  however,  the  name 
anime  is  applied  to  all  the  different  varieties  of 
copal.  A  mineral  substance  resembling  copal, 
and  known  as  /o*»t7  copal,  is  found  at  Highgate, 
near  London. 

COPALCHE  or  COPALCHI  (ko-pfil'che) 
BARK.  A  name  given  to  the  bark  of  two  species 
of  Croton,  natives  of  Mexico.  One.  the  product  of 
Croton  pseodochina.  reaches  the  market  in  small, 
slender,  ash -colored  quills  which  resemble  a  light 
variety  of  cinchona,  for  which  they  may  easily 
be  mistaken,  but  have  a  taste  and  an  odor,  espe- 
cially when  burned,  which  suggest  cascarilln 
(Croton  rlrutcria),  to  which  the  tree  is  allied; 
the  other  in  large  quills,  presumably  derived 
from  Croton  «uberosum.  which  is  very  bitter  and 
yields  an  aromatic  odor  upon  burning.  The 


barks  are  credited  with  tonic,  aromatic  proper- 
ties, and  have  been  used,  particularly  in  Mexico, 
in  intermittent  fevers,  and  in  cases  which  seemed 
to  demand  a  mild  bitter.  The  barks  have  been 
sold  for  quebracho. 

COPALM,  ku'piim.    See  Liqiioambab. 

COP  AN,  k.Vpan'.  An  ancient  ruined  city  of 
Honduras;  one  of  the  most  im]»osing  monuments 
of  aboriginal  American  culture.  The  buildings 
are  of  stone  carved  with  symbolic  desigus.  Good 
collections  of  the  sculptures  made  by  Saville  and 
others  are  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  (New  York)  and  other  American  mu- 
seums. The  city  was  a  native  stronghold,  and 
was  captured  by  Hernando  de  Charez  in  1530. 
See  Archeology,  American. 

COPARCENARY  (from  co-  +  parcenary, 
from  OF.  parccncric,  from  parcener,  partner, 
from  ML.  partionarius,  having  a  share,  from 
Lat.  partitio,  share,  from  para,  portion).  An 
estate  in  England  originating  in  descent  to  two 
or  more  persons,  called  thence  coparceners  or  par- 
ceners. It  generally  arises  under  the  rule  of 
law  which  makes  the  daughters  of  one  dying 
without  male  heirs  inherit  equally,  but  it  may 
also  arise  by  local  custom,  as  in  the  ease  of 
gavelkind,  where  all  the  sons  inherit  equally. 
Although  the  property  remains  unseveretl,  yet 
each  parcener  is  entitled  to  a  distinct  share  of 
it,  and  consequently  there  is  no  benefit  of  sur- 
vivorship, but  the  right  of  each  descends  to  his 
or  her  heirs,  who  are  still  called  coparceners 
with  the  surviving  original  parceners.  The  rule 
of  descent  is  also  per  stir  pen,  so  that  the  heirs 
of  one  who  has  predeceased  the  common  an- 
cestor take  only  the  share  which  would  have 
come  to  their  immediate  ancestor  had  he  or  she 
survived,  and  thus  in  England  a  grandson  of 
the  common  ancestor  will  also  exclude  his  own 
sisters.  If  one  of  the  coparceners  alienates  his 
share,  the  coparcenary  is  destroyed,  and  the 
estate  becomes  a  tenancy  in  common  (q.v.).  It 
may  also  be  destroyed  by  partition,  when  the 
estates  become  in  severalty  (q.v.).  This  may  be 
effected  either  by  voluntary  agreement,  or  by  a 
suit  in  chancery.  Such  parts  of  the  property  as 
cannot  be  divided  (such  as  the  manor-bouse, 
etc.)  pass  to  the  eldest  sister  or  her  issue,  but 
an  equivalent  in  value  is  assigned  to  the  remain- 
ing sisters.  If  the  estates  in  coparcennry  are  by 
descent  reunited  in  one  person,  they  become 
again  an  estate  in  severalty. 

In  the  I'nited  States,  where  descent  is  to  all 
the  children  or  to  all  of  a  group  of  heirs  equally, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  coparcenary 
was  from  the  beginning  a  common  form  of  joint 
ownership  of  land.  At  the  present  time  such 
descendants  are  usually  declared  by  statute  to 
take  the  land  as  tenants  in  common.  See  Com- 
mon. Tenancy  in;  Joint  Tenancy:  Descent. 

COPE.    See  Cost  I  me.  Ecclesiastical. 

COPE.  A  custom  or  tribute  due  to  the  Crown, 
or  lord  of  the  soil,  out  of  the  lead-mines  in 
Derbyshire,  England. 

COPE,  Charles  West  (181 1-90) .  An  English 
historical  and  portrait  painter.  He  was  born 
in  Leeds,  duly  28.  1811,  and  received  his  first 
instruction  in  art  from  !iis  father,  who  was  a 
landscnpe  painter.  He  nl-o  became  a  pupil  of 
the  Roval  Academy,  and  after  two  years  of  study 
in  Italy  was  made  a  member  of  that  institution 
in  1818,  and  professor  of  the  Academy  in  1887. 
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As  an  historical  painter  he  is  represented  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  fresco  painting,  repre- 
senting the  "Burial  of  Charles  1.,"  "Embarkation 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and  other  subjects.  He 
treuted  Shakespearean  themes  in  the  "Taming  of 
the  Shrew"  (1H74)  and  "Anne  Page  and  Slender" 
(1875i.  Among  his  earlier  works  are  "The  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night"  and  "The  Poor  -  Law 
Guardian."  As  an  etcher  he  was  highly  regarded 
by  Hamerton,  and  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  He  was  also  a  trustee 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Cope  died  August  21, 
181)0.  Consult  Reminiscences  of  C.  II*.  Cope 
(London,  181)1). 

COPE,  Kdwakd  Dbi.nkkb  (1840-97).  An 
American  naturalist,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
received  his  earliest  training  in  private  schools, 
and  then  studied  anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  From  1804  to  1807  he  was  profes- 
sor of  the  natural  sciences  at  Havcrford  College, 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  death  of  Leidy,  in  181)1, 
he  was  made  professor  of  geology  and  paleon- 
tology at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  also  professor  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy;  from  1878  until  his  death  he  was 
editor  of  the  .Imericrifi  Xaturalist.  He  was 
geologist  and  paleontologist  of  the  survey  of  the 
region  west  of  the  100th  meridian  under  Capt. 
G.  M.  Wheeler,  and  also  of  the  survey  of  the 
Territories  under  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  He  made 
an  immense  collection  of  fossils  which  he  de- 
scribed in  his  various  reports,  usually  published 
by  the  Government.  His  most  important  con- 
tributions were  to  the  history  of  extinct  verte- 
brates. Scarcely  less  important  were  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  herpetology  and  ichthyology 
of  North  America.  In  these  fields  (and  espe- 
cially in  the  former)  his  work  was  epoch-making 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  modern  classifica- 
tion of  North  American  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  fishes.  Cope's  contributions  to  science  num- 
ber about  400.  The  most  important  are:  Sys- 
tematic Arrangement  of  Laeertilia  and  Ophidia 

(1804)  ;  Systematic  Arrangement  of  Extinet 
Batrnchia,  Iteptilia,  and  Ares  of  Xorth  America 
(1800-70):  Systematic  Relations  of  the  Fishes 
(1871);  Cretaceous  Xertcbratcs  of  the  West 
(1877);  Tertiary  Yi-rtebrates  (1885);  The  Ita- 
trachin  of  Xorth  America  (1880);  The  Croco- 
dilians.  Lizards,  and  Snakes  of  Xorth  America 
(1808).  Cope  was  deeply  interested  in  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  subject  of  evolution.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  school  of  American  evolu- 
tionists, teaching  NeoLamarekism  (q.v. ).  which 
considers  the  changes  and  variations  wrought  in 
the  organism  by  the  immediate  inlluence  of 
environment  and  the  inheritance  of  such  varia- 
tions by  the  offspring  as  the  most  important 
fiietors  of  organic  evolution.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  on  evolution  are:  Oriqin  of  Genera 

(1805)  ;  Origin  of  the  Fittest  (1880);  f'rimartf 
Factors  of  Organic  Krolution  (1800). 

COPE,  Sir  John  (  ?  -1700).  An  English 
general,  known  through  his  ignominious  de- 
feat at  Prestonpans  (q.v.)  by  (he  Highlanders, 
under  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  September 
21.  1745.  and  perhaps  more  widely  through  the 
sarcastic  Jacobite  song,  based  on  the  event,  "Hey. 
Johnny  Cone!  are  ye  wank  in  yet?" 

COPE,  Thomas  Pym  (1708  1854).  An  Ameri- 
can merchant.  He  started  at  Philadelphia  the 
first  line  of  sailing  vessels  between  that  city  and 


Liverpool,  and  made  a  large  fortune  during  the 
War  of  1812  by  taking  all  the  marine  risks  on 
his  vessels,  which  were  singularly  fortunate  in 
their  voyages.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in 
introducing  the  Schuylkill  water  into  Philadel 

Ehia,  in  the  completion  of.  the  Chesapeake  and 
telaware  Canal,  the  construction  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia.  In  1807 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature. 

COTEC  (Russ.  kopicika,  kopeika,  from  ko- 
pari,  OChurch  Slav,  kopati,  to  dig).  A  Russian 
coin,  the  oldest  kind  in  Russia,  and  the  first  sub- 
stitute for  furs  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  is 
worth  one-hundredth  of  a  silver  ruble  or  30.2 
cents. 

CO'PENHA'GEN  (Dan.  Kjobenhavn,  Mer- 
chants'  Haven,  from  kjdbe,  Ger.  kaufen,  to  buy 
+  havn,  Ger.  Hafcn,  haven).  The  capital  and 
largest  city  of  Denmark,  situated  on  the  islands 
of  Zealand  and  Amager,  in  latitude  55s  41'  N., 
and  longitude  12°  35'  E.  (Map:  Denmark.  PS), 
The  Kalvebod  Strand,  an  inlet  of  the  sound  sepa- 
rating the  two  islands  of  Zealand  and  Amager, 
forms  the  excellent  harbor  of  the  city. 

Copenhagen  is  divided  into  six  parts,  of  which 
that  lying  within  the  former  fortifications  (now 
converted  into  boulevards)  forms  the  nucleus  of 
the  city.  The  quarter  situated  on  the  island  of 
Amager  is  called  Christianshavn.  The  centre  of 
the  city  is  marked  by  the  Kongens  Nytorv  (New 
King's*  Market  Place),  an  irregular  square  with 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Christian  V.  and  from 
which  issue  the  principal  streets,  the  finest  of 
which  is  Hredgade,  leading  to  the  esplanade  of 
the  citadel.  The  National  Theatre  and  some  of 
the  more  important  commercial  buildings  are  on 
this  square.  The  most  interesting  of  the  nu- 
merous churches  of  Copenhagen  are  the  Vor 
Fme  Kirke,  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  famous 
for  its  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  of  a  kneeling  angel  holding  a  shell  for  a  font, 
designed  and  partly  executed  by  Thorwaldsen: 
the  Holmen's  Kirke,  built  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  containing  monuments  to  the  naval 
heroes.  Juel  and  Tordenskjold ;  Trinitatis  Kirke. 
with  a  high  round  tower;  the  Vor  Frelsers  Kirke 
(Church  of  Our  Redeemer),  with  a  winding  stair- 
case outside  leading  to  the  tower;  and  the  hand- 
some Frederiks  Kirke.  Iiegun  in  1749  and  com- 
pleted in  1804,  its  fine  dome  being  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  of  the  city.  Krist  iansborg. 
the  King's  residence  and  a  noted  palace,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1884.  The  royal  abode  was 
then  removed  to  Amalienborg.  a  palace  made  up 
of  four  palaces  built  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV. 
The  Rosenborg  palace,  built  in  the  Renaissance 
style  at  the  In-ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
contains  a  remarkable  collection  of  jewels, 
weapons,  and  regalia.  The  palace  of  Charlotten- 
borg,  situated  on  Kongens  Nytorv,  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art.  Other  not* 
hie  public  buildings  are  the  Exchange,  erected 
in  1010-40  in  the  Dutch  Renaissance  style;  the 
handsome  Royal  Theatre;  the  University;  the 
new  city  hall;  the  Olyptothek,  containing  one  of 
the  choicest  collections  of  sculpture  and  other 
objects  of  art  in  northern  Europe;  and  the  new 
Art  Museum,  with  the  Royal  Picture  Gallery, 
which  ranks  high  among  the  minor  collections  of 
paintings,  including  choice  specimens  of  the 
Dutch  and  Italian  schools,  and  by  modern  Danish 
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masters.  The  picture  gallery  of  Count  Moltkc 
is  also  quite  noteworthy;  but  above  all  the 
world-renowned  Thorwaldsen  Museum  is  of  the 
highest  artistic  interest,  comprising  un  extensive 
collection  of  that  great  sculptor's  works  and 
numerous  other  objects  of  art,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, left  by  him  to  his  native  city.  The  museum 
also  contain*  Thorwaldsen's  grave. 

The  University  of  Copenhagen  (q.v. )  occupies 
a  distinguished  plac«;  among  Kuro|>ean  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Other  prominent  educational 
institutions  are  the  polytechnic  institute  affili- 
ated with  the  university,  the  veterinary  school, 
founded  in  1773.  the  military  and  naval  schools, 
and  the  Academy  of  Arts.  Copenhagen  has  a 
number  of  scientific  and  art  associations,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  the  Royal  Scientific 
Society,  founded  in  1742.  and  the  Royal  Northern 
Antiquarian  Society,  founded  in  1825.  The  Royal 
Library  contains  upward  of  500.000  volumes  and 
about  20.000  MSS..  and  the  National  Museum, 
situated  in  the  so-called  Palace  of  the  Princes, 
comprises  the  Danish  and  the  Ethnographical 
collections  as  well  as  collections  of  antiquities, 
wins,  medal-,  and  engravings. 

The  city  is  administered  by  a  board  of  magis- 
trates, including  the  president,  appointed  by  the 
King,  and  a  municipal  council  of  thirty  six 
members. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Copenhagen  include 
sujrnr.  machinery,  textiles,  and  porcelain  •  ware. 
>hi[)-building  is  carried  on  extensively.  Over 
one  half  of  the  commerce  of  Denmark  passes 
through  Copenhagen,  and  the  chief  financial 
in-tit  tit  ions  of  the  count  ry  are  situated  here. 
There  is  regular  steam  communication  between 
Copenhagen  and  ports  of  Germany,  Russia, 
Kngland,  France,  ami  the  United  States.  It 
ia  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul.  The 
jMipulation  increased  considerably  during  the  last 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  partly  owing 
to  the  annexation  of  adjacent  suburbs.  In  1880, 
the  population  was  234,580;  in  1890,  312.859; 
and  in  1901,  378.235. 

Copenhagen  was  a  fishing  village  until  the 
niiddle  of  the  twelfth  century;  it  began  to  grow 
in  importance  after  coming  into  the  possession  of 
Hi-hop  Absalon.  who  fortified  it  in  1107.  Owing 
to  its  good  hnrlwir.  Copenhagen  soon  became  a 
place  of  commercial  importance  and  received 
from  the  Bishop  of  Roeskilde  municipal  rights 
pi»out  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  ITanscatic  towns. 
It  was  chosen  for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  in 
1443  by  King  Christopher,  the  Bavarian.  Dur- 
ing 1058-59  it  withsto  si  n  severe  siege  by  the 
Smiles  under  Ctinrles  X.,  by  its  resistance  prob- 
ably saving  the  Danish  monarchy.  In  1700  it 
wa*  bombarded  by  the  united  licet-*  of  England. 
Holland,  and  Sweden.  It  sufjened  heavily  from 
e< migrations  during  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1 S01  the  harl*>r  of  Cojienhagen  was  the  scene 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  Nelson, 
and  in  1807  the  city  was  subjected  to  n  bom- 
bardment by  the  British,  during  which  the  uni- 
versity and  a  number  of  public  buildings  were 
destroyed.  Consult :  Copenhagen,  the  Capital  of 
Denmark  (Copenhagen.  1898)  j  Seclig.  Fiihrer 
durrh  Knpenhagrv  ( Hamburg.  1895). 

COPENHAGEN.  University  of.  The  only 
university  in  Denmark,  and  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  northern  Europe.  It  was 
founded  by  Christian  I.,  in   1478,  taking  its 


statutes  as  well  as  some  of  its  teachers  from 
the  University  of  Cologne,  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  the  chief  resort  of  Danish  stu- 
dents. This  first  foundation  perished  during  the 
civil  wars  accompanying  the  Reformation,  but 
was  reestablished  in  1539  bv  Christian  III.,  as  a 
Protestant  university,  on  the  model  of  Witten- 
berg, then  at  the  zenith  of  its  influence.  This 
foundation,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1728,  was  re- 
established in  1732  by  Christian  VI.,  and  reor- 
ganized on  its  present'basis  in  1788.  Among  the 
distinguished  men  wlio  have  shed  lustre  on  the 
university  are  Holberg,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  Oehlenschliiger,  the  poet, 
Madvig.  the  classical  scholar.  Rask.  the  philolo- 
gist, Oersted,  the  physicist,  and  Worsaac,  the 
archaeologist,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Sup|iorted  partly  by  the  State  and 
partly  bv  endowment,  the  university  had.  in 
1902,  some  2000  students,  a  library  of  300,000 
volumes,  museums,  an  academy  of  surgery,  and 
an  observatory.  Instruction  is  gratuitous,  and 
the  courses  are  open  to  both  sexes.  The  uni- 
versity has  five  faculties.  Attached  to  it  are 
botanical  and  zoological  gardens. 

COPENICK  or  KOPENICK.  ke'pe  nfk.  A 
town  in  the  Prussian  Province  of  Brandenburg, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dahmc  and  the 
Spree,  10  miles  southeast  of  Berlin.  It  contains  a 
royal  palace  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
now  used  as  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  a  seven- 
teenth-century rathaus.  The  chief  manufactures 
include  glass,  linoleum,  starch,  sugar,  chicory, 
shoddv.  and  trimmed  luml>er.  Population,  in 
1890.  14.019;  1900.  21,024.  The  city  is  men- 
tioned in  1157.  as  the  residence  of  the  Slavic 
prince  .Taczo.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg  in  1240.  and  plundered  by  the 
Russians  in  1700. 

COPEP'ODA  (NeoLnt.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
hwirrj,  hop?,  oar  -4-  »«/»,  jious,  foot).  A  large  and 
important  order  of  entomostraeoua  crustaceans, 
characterized  by  having  the  five  pairs  of  feet 
specially  adapted  for  swimming.  There  are  no 
branchial  sacs  on  the  feet  and  there  is  never  any 
bivalve  shell.  The  eopep«Mls,  sometimes  called 
'water-fleas,'  live  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water  in 
swarms.  Some  species  arc  parasitic  on  fish  nnd 
sometimes  do  great  damage  in  that  way.  but  most 
copepods  are  free-swimming,  and  feed  on  organic 
matter  in  the  water.  They  thus  act  as  scaven- 
gers and  must  l>e  of  great  importance  in  keeping 
harbors  clean.  Moreover,  they  serve  as  food  for 
many  species  of  food-fishes.  Among  our  fresh- 
water species,  those  of  the  genus  Cyclops  are 
perhaps  the  best  known.  They  are  very  minute, 
actively  moving  creatures.  The  genus  Argulus  is 
parasitic  on  carp,  suckers,  nnd  other  fish.  They 
reach  a  considerable  size,  frequently  half  an 
inch  in  length.  Consult  publications  of  United 
States  Fish  Commission  and  National  Museum; 
nnd  HeTrick  nnd  Turner.  Si/nttpsin  Enfomnstrara 
of  Minnesota  (Saint  Paul.  1895).  See  Cri  sta- 
cea;  Entomostbaca  ;  nnd  Plate  of  Entomos- 
TRUW. 

COPER'NICAN  SYSTEM.  The  system 
which  repn^ents  the  sun  to  be  at  rest  and  the 
earth  and  planets  to  move  round  it;  in  other 
words,  that  which  we  now  know,  on  unquestion- 
able evidence,  to  be  the  true  system  of  astronomy. 
(Sec  Ptolkmatc  System.)  It  has  its  name 
from  Copernicus,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  may 
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be  described  as  being  a  growth  to  which  he 
was  only  one  of  many  contributor!*.  The  merit 
of  having  first  formed  the  general  notion  of 
the  system  seem*  to  be  due  to  Pythagoras; 
CopernieUM  has  the  credit  of  having,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  again  drawn  the  attention  of 
philosopher*  to  it,  und  of  having  greatly  in- 
creased the  probability  of  its  truth  by  his  cal- 
culations and  arguments ;  for  the  rest,  the  glory 
of  having  matured  the  idea  belongs  to  Kepler, 
Galileo,  and  Newton,  who,  through  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  gravitation,  tinally  demonstrated 
its  truth  effectually.  Many  who  have  been  used 
to  reverence  the  name  of  Copernicus  in  connec- 
tion with  this  system  would  be  surprised  to  find, 
on  perusing  his  work.  Dc  Rccolutionibtis  Urbium, 
how  much  of  error,  unsound  reasoning,  and 
happy  conjecture  combined  to  secure  for  him  in 
all  times  the  association  of  the  system  with  his 
name. 

Dc  Rcvolutionibua  Orbium,  dedicated  to  Pope 
Paul  111.,  consists  of  six  books,  in  which  Coper- 
nicus  undertook  to  demonstrate  his  whole  system. 
The  character  of  the  reasoning  which  then  passed 
for  demonstration  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
judging  of  the  author's  procedure  in  establish- 
ing his  various  positions,  it  was  then  thought  a 
sufficient  demonstration  of  a  phenomenon  to 
make  a  supposition,  on  which  its  occurrence 
would  be  intelligible,  without  attempting  to 
bring  the  supposition  itself,  by  an  induction  of 
facts,  within  the  truth  of  nature:  many  abstract 
propositions,  too,  which  would  now  ap|>ear  to 
b>  simply  silly,  were  at  that  time  universally 
admitted  to  be  of  great  weight  in  scientific 
arguments. 

Illustrations  of  l>oth  of  these  peculiarities  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  first  of  the  six  books  of  Dc 
Rcvolutionibux.  It  contains  the  following  propo- 
sitions: (1)  That  the  universe  is  spherical. 
This  is  established  by  such  arguments  as  that 
the  sphere  is  the  most  perfect  figure,  etc.  (2) 
That  the  earth  is  spherical,  which  flows  from  the 
same  kind  of  considerations.  (3)  That  the  earth 
and  sea  make  one  globe.  (4)  That  the  motions 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  must  be  uniform  and 
circular,  or  compounded  of  uniform  and  circular 
motions.  Here,  again,  we  meet  with  singular 
reasons.  A  simple  body  must  move  circularly, 
and  nothing  but  circular  motion  could  give 
periodicity  to  phenomena.  (5)  That,  supposing 
the  distance  of  the  stars  to  be  immense,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  earth  should  not  have  n  mo- 
tion round  its  axis  as  well  as  a  motion  in  its 
orbit.  (0)  That  the  sphere  of  the  stars  is 
immensely  distant.  (7  and  8)  The  ancients  were 
wrong  in  placing  the  earth  at  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  The  arguments  under  this  head  arc  as 
imaginary  as  those  which  they  were  designed  to 
refute.  The  falling  of  n  body  to  the  earth  is 
deduced  from.the  assumption  that  it  is  only  given 
to  wholes  to  move  circularly,  while  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  parts,  separated  from  their  wholes,  to 
move  in  straight  lines.  That  there  must  be  a 
centrum  muwli,  an  entity  not  recognized  by  mod- 
ern science,  is  admitted,  the  question  Wing  as  to 
its  position.  (9)  It  i«  possible  for  the  earth  to 
have  several  motions.  (10)  Coj>ernicus  establishes 
the  order  of  the  planets,  and  draws  a  diagram  of 
the  system  much  as  it  is  now  represented.  It 
may  be  observed  that,  following  the  old  system*, 
such  as  the  Ptolemaic,  he  lavs  down  n  sphere  for 
the  fixed  stars.    See  Firmamext. 


The  most  brilliant  and  valuable  part  of  the  Dc 
Rviulutioiitbus  is  that  in  which  he  explained, 
for  the  first  time,  the  variations  of  the  seasons, 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  station* 
and  rctrogradalions  of  the  planets.  In  general, 
his  explanations  are  right,  and  perfeet  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena. 
Hut  Copernicus  had  neither  mathematical  nor 
mechanical  knowledge  sullicient  to  enable  him  to 
explain  more  than  the  mean  motions  of  the  solar 
system.  To  account  for  irregularities,  he  was 
obliged  to  introduce  a  system  of  epicycles  en- 
tirely resembling  that  of  Ptolemy.  (See  Ptole- 
maic System.)  This  arose  from  the  false  no- 
tion of  his  time  that  all  motions  must  lie  com- 
pounded of  circular  ones,  with  the  application  of 
which  idea,  and  with  the  invention  of  convenient 
epicycles,  the  greater  part  of  the  Dc  Recolutiom- 
bus  is  occupied.  It  may  further  be  added,  to 
rectify  the  vulgar  notion  regarding  the  relation 
of  Copernicus  to  the  system  of  the  heavens,  that 
he  had  no  answer  to  offer  to  the  mechanical 
objections  to  his  system.  Most  of  them,  indeed, 
were  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  met  by  the 
mechanical  knowledge  of  the  time.  One  of  the 
commonest  was  that  against  the  axial  motion  of 
the  earth,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
of  bodies  falling  to  the  points  of  the  earth  di- 
rectly beneath  the  points  from  which  they  are 
dropped ;  for  this  he  had  no  answer,  nor  could 
he  have,  the  laws  of  motion  being  not  yet  dis- 
covered. 

COPERNICIA,  ko'per  nlshl  a.  See  Carnac- 
BA  Pai.m. 

COPER'NICUS  (latinized  form  of  Kvppcr- 
u'fjk).  Nicholas  (1473-1543).  A  celebrated  <ier 
man  astronomer.  lx>rn  at  Thorn,  a  Prussian  towii 
on  the  Vistula,  at  that  time  belonging  to  Poland. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  (ireek  lan- 
guages at  home;  in  1491  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cracow,  where  he  studied  mathematics 
anil  other  sciences.  In  1495  he  went  to  Italy  and 
sjicnt  some  years  in  the  study  of  law,  astronomy, 
ami  medicine,  in  Hologna  and  Padua.  His  nat- 
ural bent,  however,  was  toward  mathematics,  the 
study  of  which  he  pursued  with  passion  through 
all  its  branches. 

Having  lieeome  enamored  of  the  study  of 
astronomy,  he  projected  a  journey  to  Rome  in  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  Regiomontanus.  who 
resided  there  and  was  then  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  astronomers.  On  his  arrival,  in  1500.  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Regiomontanus.  Here 
his  reputation,  and  the  favor  of  his  distinguished 
friend,  lis!  to  his  being  chosen  professor  of  malhe 
mat ies.  He  ln-came  doctor  deeretorum  at  Ferrara 
in  1503.  and  in  1505  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where,  having  entered  into  holy  orders, 
he  obtained  through  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of 
Krmeland.  a  canonry  at  Frauenburg.  in  the  en 
joyment  of  which  he  passed  the  rest  of  bis  life. 
His  working  day.  it  is  said,  he  divided  into  three 
parts — one  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
another  to  giving  medical  advice  gratuitously  to 
the  poor,  ami  the  third  to  study. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Prussia,  he  began,  in 
his  thirty-fifth  year  (1507),  to  apply  his  fund 
of  observations  and  mathematical  knowledge  to 
correcting  the  system  of  astronomy  which  then 
prevailed.  The  result  was  his  Dc  Rerolutionibu* 
Orhium,  a  brief  account  of  which  is  given  under 
Copfrntcan  System.  He  completed  it  in  1530,  in 
his  fifty-seventh  year.    Twelve  years,  howewr. 
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elapsed  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  give  his 
book  to  the  world.  Perhaps  the  strongest  mo- 
tive for  hi*  reticence  was  the  fear  of  the  unpopu- 
larity which  the  work  threatened  to  bring  him; 
for  many  who  had  heard  of  the  views  it  advo- 
cated doubted  if  these  were  in  harmony  with 
Scripture.  At  all  events,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
it  was  his  desire  to  conciliate  the  Church  that  led 
him  to  dedicate  his  hook,  when  it  was  published, 
to  Pope  Paul  III.  Hy  the  time  the  book  was 
actually  printed,  however,  the  author  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Church.  An  attack  of  dysen- 
tery, followed  by  paralysis  of  the  right  side!  had 
destroyed  his  memory  and  obscured  his  under- 
standing, and  he  is  said  to  have  died  n  few  hours 
after  a  copy  of  the  labor  of  his  life  reached  him. 

Besides  the  De  Rerolutionibus,  may  be  men- 
tioned among  Corpernicus's  works  a  treatise  on 
trigonometry,  entitled  De  Lateribus  et  Anyulis 
Trianyulorum  <Ermcland,  1542)  ;  and  77ico- 
phylactici  Scholastici  Simocattce  Epistolw  Mor- 
ales, /{urates,  et  Amatoriar,  cum  \crsione  Latina. 
He  also  wrote  a  work  on  money,  and  several 
IIS.  treatises  from  his  pen  are  in  the  library  of 
fhe  bishopric  of  Krmeland. 

COPHETTJA.  An  African  king  who  loved 
and  married  a  beggar  maiden.  Penelophon.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  ballad  contained  in  Percy's 
Reliques,  and  is  alluded  to  in  various  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  and  by  other  writers.  Tennyson's 
Brygar  Maid  gives  the  legend  in  modern  form. 

C0PIAP6.  ko'pya-p<V  (So.  Amer.  Copayaipu) . 
The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Atacama,  Chile, 
fcituatcd  on  the  Copiapo.  50  miles  by  rail  from  its 
port.  Caldera  (Map:  Chile.  C  9)*.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  and  possesses  a  fine  parish  church, 
a  bronze  stutue  of  Juan  Godoy.  the  discoverer 
of  the  Chafiareillo  silver  -  mines,  and  also  a 
provincial  high  school,  a  mining  -  school,  and  a 
public  library.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a 
productive  mining  district  and  contains  machine- 
*hops  and  smelting- works.  Population,  in  1895, 
B301. 

COPING,  kop'lng  ( from  cope,  variant  of  cap*  , 
from  Lat.  capa,  cape).  The  upper  or  covering 
course  or  cop  of  a  wall,  generally  either  over- 
hanging or  sloping  or  rounded,  so  as  to  shed  the 
water.  It  can  be  of  stone,  brick,  or  terra  cotta. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  where  the  coping  was  of  hewn 
stone,  it  was  often  ornamented  with  a  circular 
molding  along  the  top.  a  stepped  slope,  and  a 
groove  under  the  lower  edge. 

COP'INGKR.  Walter  Arthur  (  1847—).  An 
English  jurist.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  and  became  professor  of 
law  at  Owens  College  and  at  Victoria  University. 
Among  his  numerous  publications  may  l>e  men- 
tioned: Index  to  Precedent*  (1872)  ;  Title  Deeds 
11875);  An  Essay  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment  (1870)  :  The  Latr  of  Rents  (1880)  ; 
and  Laic  of  Copyright  (3d  ed..  1891). 

COP'LAND,  James  (1791-1870).  An  Eng- 
lish physician.  He  was  born  at  Decmess,  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Edinburgh,  traveled  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  subsequently  undertook  a  journey  to 
Africa  to  investigate  the  nature  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease- prevalent  in  tropical  lands.  He  settled  in 
I.ondon  about  1818  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  In  1822  he 
undertook  the  editorship  of  the  London  Medical 
Repository ;  anil,  being  chosen  in  that  year  to 
deliver  the  annual  oration  before  the  London 


Medical  Association,  he  advanced  in  his  lecture 
a  new  theory  of  electro  galvanism.  His  Outlines 
of  Putholoyy  and  Pructicul  Medicine,  in  which 
he  especially  treated  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  and 
their  functions,  and  proposed  a  new  and  more 
simple  classification  of  diseases,  appeared  in 
1822;  the  Elements  of  Physioloyy  in  1824.  and 
O/i  Pestilential  Cholera  in  1832.  But  Copland's 
most  important  work  was  the  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  (1833-58).  four  closely  •  printed 
volumes,  to  which  he  devoted  the  labor  of  many 
years. 

COPLEY,  kop'H,  John  Sinuleton  (1737- 
1815).  An  American  historical  and  portrait 
painter,  born  in  Boston  of  Irish  parents.  July  3, 
1737.  He  received  instruction  in  America  from 
Peter  Pclham,  a  portrait  painter,  advanced 
rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  executed  numerous 
portraits  in  this  country.  He  traveled  much  on 
the  Continent,  but  exhibited  mainly  in  London, 
where  he  lived  after  1775.  He  was  made  R.A. 
in  1783.  Of  his  large  historical  paintings, 
"Charles  I.  Demanding  the  Five  Memliers  from 
Parliament,"  is  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary. His  picture  "The  Death  of  Major  Pier- 
son"  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  In 
Buckingham  Palace  is  the  portrait  of  three 
children  of  George  III.  His  portraits  of  promi- 
nent Americans  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  their 
descendants  for  their  distinction,  dignity,  and 
fine  coloring.  That  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Boylston 
is  in  the  Memorial  Hall  of  Harvard  University. 
Copley  died  September  9,  1815.  and  was  buried 
in  Croydon  Church,  not  far  from  London.  He 
was  father  of  John  Singleton.  I»rd  Lyndhurst. 
Consult:  Wilmot  Buxton.  Enylish  and  American 
Painters  (New  York.  1883);  Tytler.  Mtxlern 
Painters  and  Their  Paintings  (  Boston,  1899). 

COPLEY,  John  Singleton,  Ixn-d  Lyndhurst 
f  1772* 1863).  A  British  lawyer  and  statesman, 
four  times  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  lie  was 
the  son  of  J.  S.  Copley.  R.A..  and  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  21.  1772.  While  yet  an 
infant,  his  father  removed  to  England  for  the 
practice  of  his  art.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  second  wrangler 
and  Smith's  prizeman  in  1794.  In  1795  96.  as  a 
traveling  bachelor  and  fellow  of  his  college,  he 
visited  the  Vnited  States,  and  in  company  with 
the  French  author  Volney  made  a  tour  which 
he  described  in  Latin  letters  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor of  his  university.  Called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1804.  he  chose  the  Midland  cir- 
cuit, but  did  not  achieve  financial  success  until 
1812,  when  his  defense  of  a  Luddite  at  Notting 
ham  established  his  reputation.  In  politics  he 
was  at  first  a  Liberal,  and  long  expressed  senti- 
ments hostile  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  He 
ably  defended  Watsoil  and  This  tic  wood  «.n  their 
trial  for  high  treason  in  1817.  and  obtained  their 
acquittal.  In  1818  he  entered  Parliament;  in 
1819  he  became  Solicitor-General  in  the  Liverpool 
administration  and  was  knighted,  and  in  1824  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Attorney-General. 
In  1820  he  became  master  of  the  rolls.  When 
Canning  was  charged  to  form  a  Ministry  in  1827. 
he  offered  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir  John  Copley,  who 
was  raised  to  the  I  nner  House  as  Baron  Lvnd- 
hurxt  and  remained  Lord  Chancellor  from  18-J7 
to  1830.  In  1831  he  became  Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  office  he  exchanged  for  the 
woolsack  during  the  brief  administration  of  Sir 
Roliert  Peel  in  1834-35.  In  1835  he  led  the  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  Melbourne  Ministry  in  the  Upper 
House,  in  speeches  of  great  power  and  brilliancy. 
Lyndhurst's  orations  and  annua!  reviews  of  the 
session  did  much  to  reanimate  the  Conservative 
Party,  and  pave  the  way  for  their  return  to 
jmwer  in  1841.  He  then  became  Lord  Chancellor 
for  the  third  time,  and  held  the  Great  Seal  until 
the  defeat  of  the  Peel  Government  in  1846.  After 
that  time  he  took  little  part  in  home  politics; 
but  his  voice  was  often  heard  on  matters  of 
foreign  policy,  and  in  denunciation  of  tyranny 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  He  died  in  London, 
Octolicr  12,  18(53.  Lord  Lyndhurst's  high  at- 
tainments as  a  lawyer  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  his  judgments  have  never  been  ex- 
celled for  clearness,  method,  and  legal  acumen. 
In  the  House  of  Peers  be  had  few  equals  among 
his  contemporaries  as  a  brilliant  orator  and  de- 
bater. He  delivered  his  last  speech  in  Parliament 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  with  his  usual  force 
nnd  Ability.  Consult  Martin.  Life  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  (London,  1883). 

COPHANHUBST,  The  Clerk  ok.  An  alias 
of  Friar  Tuck  in  the  Robin  Hood  tales.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  alludes  to  him  by  this  title  in 
Iranhoe. 

COPPEE,  kd'pA',  Francois  Euouard  Joa- 
chim (1842 — ).  A  French  poet,  dramatist,  and 
novelist.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  January  12, 
1842,  aud  was  a  weak,  nervous,  sentimental  boy, 
son  of  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department.  His 
mother  died  in  his  childhood,  his  father  in  his 
youth.  He  obtained  a  Government  clerkship, 
but  the  sadness  and  trials  of  early  days  left 
deep  impress  on  bis  later  work.  Moments  that 
he  could  spare  from  olliec  labors  were  given  to 
poetry,  but  be  first  attracted  notice  by  a  one- 
act  play,  Le  passant  (1869).  In  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  he  served  in  the  militia.  Hehadnlready 
published  three  volumes  of  verse,  Le  reliijuaire 
(1S00);  Les  intimites  (18ti8);  and  Pormes  mo- 
tlcrnrs  (1800).  but  first  caught  the  popular  ear 
after  the  experiences  ami  disasters  of  the  war 
had  prepared  him  and  his  public  for  Les  humbles 
(1S72).  The  next  six  years  brought  each  its 
volume  of  verse.  Le  enhier  rouge;  Olivier;  Une 
tdylle  pendant  le  siege;  L'erilee ;  Les  mois;  Le 
naufratff.  During  all  this  period  he  had  been 
producing  dramas,  collected  in  four  volumes 
(1873  80).  Of  these  the  more  noteworthy  arc 
Le  tuthicr  de  Crhnone  (  1877).  ami  Pour  la 
couroune  (1801).  His  prose  tales  date  chiefly 
from  the  eighties.  Of  these,  the  be>t  are  Fill*  de 
tristesse ;  Ilenriette ;  Madame  Nunu;  and  Le  cou- 
rher  de  soU'H.  He  has  told  his  own  story  in  the 
essentially  autobiographical  Toute  une  jeunesse 
(1800).  There  is  also  a  series  of  journalis- 
tic essays.  Won  frnue  porter  (1894).  Copirfe 
best  deserves  study  as  a  poet,  for  it  is  the 
[Htctic  element  in  his  stories  and  dramas  that 
gives  them  their  charm.  He  was  at  first  and  by 
instinct  an  artist  in  verse,  a  skilled  craftsman, 
though,  perhaps,  a  little  affected;  after  1870  his 
facile  suavity  yielded  to  sterner  notes  in  the 
lyric  of  democracy,  of  work,  poverty,  ami  self- 
denial,  and  of  the  indignant  patriotism  of  de- 
feat. To  this  succeeds  the  gentle  idyllic  vein 
with  nn  occasional  tragic  touch.  But  whether  in 
proie  or  verse,  he  continues  the  poet  of  the 
Parisian  workman  and  the  petty  trading  class. 
He  has  happily  described  himself  as  '"a  man  of 
refinement  who  enjoys  simple  people,  an  aris- 


tocrat who  loves  the  masses."  Consult  I-escure, 
Voppec,  I'hommc,  In  vie  et  {Ventre  (Paris,  1888). 

COP'PE'E,  Henry  (1821-05).  An  American 
educator  and  author,  l»orn  in  Savannah.  (la.  He 
graduated  at  West  Poiut  in  1845;  served  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  was  assistant  professor  at 
the  Military  Academy  from  1850  to  1855,  when 
he  Itceame  professor  of  English  literature  and 
history  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Here 
he  remained  for  eleven  years,  after  which  he  was 
president  of  Lehigh  University  until  1875.  and 
a  professor  there  till  his  death.  In  1874  he  was 
appointed  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Among  his  publications  were:  Elements 
of  Logic  (1857);  Gallery  of  Famous  Poets 
(1858);  Hallery  of  Distinguished  Poetesses 
(  1800)  ;  and  The  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab- 
Moors  (1881).  He  edited  two  volumes  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris's  Civil  War  in  America  (1870). 

COPPER.  A  metallic  element  known  to  the 
ancients.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Hible.  al- 
though the  term  there  used  is  believed  to  include 
also  brass  nnd  bronze.  The  prehistoric  inhab- 
itants of  North  America  worked  the  native  cop1 
per  deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
Specimens  of  metal-work  of  pure  copper  have 
been  excavated  at  the  ruins  of  Troy.  Deposit* 
of  copper  ore  on  the  island  of  Cyprus  were  early 
mined  and  smelted  by  the  Creeks,  and  according 
to  Homer,  the  combatants  in  the  Trojan  War 
had  no  other  armor  than  that  made  of  bronze, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc.  The 
Romans  learned  of  it  from  the  deposits  in  Cyprus, 
nnd  it  was  originally  called  by  them  as  eyprium. 
Cyprian  brass,  a  term  which  was  subsequently 
shortened  into  eyprium,  and  then  cuprum.  It 
was  regarded  as  the  metal  specially  sacred  to 
Venus,  nnd  in  the  writings  of  alchemists  it  is 
designated  by  the  symbol  known  as  the  hxjkina- 
glass  of  that  goddess.  Paracelsus  and  other 
early  chemists  believed  that  when  iron  precipi- 
tates metallic  copper  from  solutions  of  its  salt-, 
a  transmutation  of  iron  into  copper  takes  place, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century 
that  chemists  recognized  the  elementary  char- 
acter of  copper.  Copper  is  found,  either  native 
or  combined,  in  the  following  minerals:  cuprite 
(the  red  oxide);  tenorite  (the  black  oxide) ; 
chclcodte  l  sulphide);  malachite  { the  green  cop- 
per carbonate)  ;  azurite  (the  blue  copper  carbon- 
ate); chaleopyritc  (copper  and  iron  sulphide); 
bornite  (black  copper  and  iron  sulphide).  In 
addition  to  these,  copper  is  found  in  many  min 
crals  of  a  more  complex  composition,  such  as 
atacamite,  botirnonite,  enargite,  tctrahedritr . 
etc.  It  is  also  found  in  sea-water  and  in  mineral 
waters,  in  seaweed,  in  the  blood  of  various 
animals,  in  eggs,  iu  flowers,  in  plants  that  live 
in  soil  containing  copper,  etc.  Minerals  contain- 
ing copper  have  a  wide  distribution,  but  the  chief 
sources  of  the  world's  supply  are  the  United 
States.  Spain.  Germany.  Japan,  Australia,  Mex 
(CO,  and  Chile.  Among  these  countries  which 
together  are  responsible  for  00  per  cent,  of  the 
output,  the  United  States  stands  far  in  the  len<l. 
contributing  at  present  about  55  per  cent.,  while 
Spain  ranks  second  with  little  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  The  world's  production  of  cop- 
per increased  from  200.015  long  tons  in  1800  to 
487,003  long  tons  in  1!M)0  The  distribution  of 
tho  output  in  the  latter  year  is  shown  in  the 
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following  table  compiled  for  The  Mineral  In- 
dustry: 

The  World's  Production  or  Copper  is  1900. 
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Copper-mining  lins  long  been  carried  on  in  the 
I  nited  States;  deposits  were  worked  in  Con- 
necticut. New  .Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  there 
are  records  of  ore-shipments  to  Kngland  as  early 
as  17.11.  The  beginning  of  the  industry  in  its 
present  importance,  however,  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  owning  of  the  Lake  Sujierior  dis- 
trict in  1844.  At  this  time  the  output  of  the 
whole  country  was  inconsiderable,  but  increasing 
steadilv  as  new  mines  were  developed;  it  reached 
10.000 'long  tons  in  1807  and  -27.000  tons  in  1S80. 
Then,  with  thn  extension  of  railway  facilities  in 
the  West,  the  rich  deposits  of  Montana  and 
Arizona  became  accessible  for  exploitation  and 
quickly  assumed  a  prominent  place  in  the  list 
of  producers.  The  l^akc  Su|»erior  copper-mining 
district  on  the  I'pper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  is 
remarkable  for  its  unique  character  as  well  as  for 
its  great  commercial  importance.  The  ore  is 
native  eopjx-r,  carrying  some  silver,  but  with  only 
Mnall  amounts  of  other  impurities.  It  occurs 
as  a  cement,  binding  together  or  replacing  the 
pebbles  of  a  conglomerate,  ns  n  filling  in  an 
amyjdaloidal  diabase,  and  as  irregular  masses 
in  veins.  The  last-named  deposits  have  yielded 
immense  masses  of  copper,  but.  as  the  veins  are 
irregular  and  of  variable  tenor,  they  cannot  be 
worked  at  a  prolit  when  copper  prices  are  low. 
The  productive  mines,  at  the  present  time,  are 
located  in  the  conglomerate  or  in  the  diabase. 
These  deposits  yield  an  ore  nveraging  from  six- 
tenths  to  four  per  cent,  copper.  With  the  lower 
limp,  which  is  reached  in  the  Atlantic  mine,  the 
operations  must  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
and  at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  yield  a  profit.  The 


bornite.  cholcopyrite,  chalcocite,  and  other  sul- 
phides, earning  silver  and  some  gold,  occur  as 
lis^ure  veins  in  granite.  Enormous  quantities  of 
ore  averaging  as  high  as  4<i  |ht  cent,  copper  were 
discovered  in  some  of  the  mines  and  resulted  in 
the  rapid  development  of  the  district.  With 
depth  there  bus  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  values 
and  the  average  at  the  present  lime  is  probably 
less  than  ">  per  cent.  The  Anaconda  Company 
for  several  years  maintained  an  output  of  over 
100.000.000  pounds,  and  still  ranks  as  the  largest 
producer  of  copper  in  the  world.  Next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  Lake  Superior  and  Montana  dis- 
tricts are  those  in  Arizona  at  Biabec,  Clifton, 
and  (tlolie.  The  ores,  here,  are  carbonates,  oxides, 
and  native  copper.  Their  occurrence  is  limited 
to  Carboniferous  limestone  and  porphyry.  Tlie 
mining  companies  have  the  advantage  of  working 
a  rich  and  easily  smelted  ore.  but  this  is  offset 
by  the  lack  of  water  as  well  as  of  cheap  fuel  and 
transportation  facilities.  Besides  the  foregoing 
there  are  less  important  districts  in  California. 
Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  and 
Vermont. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  I'nited  States  Geological  Survey, 
gives  the  copper  production  of  the  lotted  States 
by  decades,  and  shows  the  relative  amount  of 
the  Lake  Superior  product: 
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Among  foreign  countries  Spain  ranks  first  in 
the  production  of  copper.  Deposits  near  Huelva, 
Andalusia,  have  been  worked  since  Roman  times. 
The  ore  (pyrites)  carries  only  2  to  3  per  cent, 
copper,  but  it  occur*  in  immense  deposits  and  is 
easily  extracted.  Chile  and  Mexico  are  im- 
portant copper-producers  and  give  promise  of 
attaining  greater  prominence  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  great  increase  in  the  use  of  copper  in 
electrical  and  other  industries  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  giving  the  world's  production 
for  the  decade  of  1800-00: 


W  orld  s  Production  of  Copper  IMO-lROT.  Accokmko  to  the  f  sited  States  Okoloqicai.  Survey 
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Calumet  and  Hecla  is  the  richest  and  lnrjjest  of 
the  Lake  Superior  mines.  While  this  district 
has  been  an  active  producer  for  more  than  fifty 
jears,  it  still  has  a  promising  future,  owing  to 
the  favorable  conditions  for  deep  mining.  The 
most  productive  copper-mines  of  Montana  nre 
situated  near  Butte.   The  deposits,  consisting  of 


Copper  (symbol.  Cu ;  atomic  weight,  03.<SO)  js 
a  red-colored  metal  with  a  h.ight,  metallic  lus- 
tre. The  specific  gravity  of  finely  divided  cop- 
per is  8.30;  that  of  hammered  copper  is  S. '.>."). 
it  is  very  malleable  and  may  be  hammered  or 
rolled  into  thin  leaf  or  drawn  into  fine  wire. 
Its  melting-point  is  about  1100°  C.  and  it  bums 
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with  u  green  flame  Copper  is  a  powerful  con- 
ductor Of  electricity,  ami  hence  it*  extensive 
application  in  the  form  of  wire  in  electric  teleg- 
raphy. Metallic  copper  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tubular  boilers,  for  the  sheathing  of 
ships,  for  electrotype*,  in  coinage,  and  for  nu- 
merous other  purpose-.  It  is  also  much  Used  in 
the  form  of  alloys  with  other  metals,  its  princi- 
pal alloys  including  brass,  bronze,  bell-metal, 
speculum-metal,  aluminum  bronze,  and  German 
silver.  (See  Alloys.  )  Copper  combines  with 
oxygen  to  form  four  oxides,  the  uuadnjxide  or 
sub-oxide  (Cu.O)  ;  cuprous  oxide,  hemioxidc,  or 
protoxide  (Cu?0)  ;  rupric  oxide,  or  monoxide 
(CuO)  ;  and  the  peroxide  (CuO,).  Of  these,  the 
more  important  are  the  cuprous  and  cupric  ox- 
ides, which  form,  with  acids,  series  of  cuprous 
and  cupric  salts.  Cuprous  oxide  is  found  native 
as  cuprite,  or  red  copper  ore.  and  is  used  in  the 
production  of  ruby  glass;  with  the  black  oxide 
it  forms  one  of  the  copper  paints  used  for  coat- 
ing the  bottoms  of  ships.  Cupric  oxide  is  found 
native  as  tenorite,  or  black  copper  ore.  and  is 
used  to  make  green  and  blue  glass,  and  as  a 
pigment.  Other  important  compounds  include: 
Cupric  hydroxide,  which  is  used  as  a  blue  pig- 
ment by  paper-stainers,  and  when  dissolved  in 
nmmonin  is  known  as  Schweitzer's  reagent,  a 
solvent  for  various  forms  of  cellulose,  as  cotton. 
Wool,  linen,  filter-paper,  etc.:  cuprous  chloride, 
which  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of 
Hrunsicick  green :  cupric  chloride,  which  finds 
employment  in  calico-printing,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  methyl  violet  and  other  colors.  Cu- 
pric sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol,  the  most  important 
of  the  copper  salts,  may  Im>  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing metallic  copper  or  its  oxides  in  sulphuric 
acid;  it  forms  large,  transparent,  blue  crystals 
which  are  soluble  in  water  and  find  extensive 
employment  in  calico-printing,  in  dyeing,  in  the 
preparation  of  pigments,  for  the  preservation  of 
timl*er,  and  in  agriculture.  Another  salt,  cupric 
uitrute,  is  used  to  some  extent  in  dyeing  and 
calico-printing,  as  is  also  cupric  sulphide.  Cu- 
pric carbonate,  which  occurs  native  as  the  green 
malachite  and  as  the  blue  azuritc,  two  minerals 
almost  identical  in  their  composition,  is  used  as 
n  pigment.  An  anhydrous  basic  carbonate,  too, 
is  used  as  a  pigment.  especially  for  paper-stain- 
ing, under  the  names  of  Bremen  blue,  llrcmen 
green,  Yirditer  blue,  and  lVrrfifcr  green.  Cop|K»r 
oxide,  when  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  yields  the 
commercial  verdigris,  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pigments,  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  in 
the  indigo  bath,  etc  Many  of  the  copper  salts 
are  poisonous,  and  emetics  should  1m>  promptly 
given  in  eases  of  poisoning.    See  ANTIDOTES. 

M eta i.n 'HOY.  The  extraction  of  copper  from 
its  ore  consists,  first,  in  the  production  of  crude 
copper,  and  second,  in  the  refining  of  this  crude 
product.  The  extraction  of  crude  copper  is 
performed  by  (1)  dry  methods;  (2)  wet 
methods;  (3)  electro-metallurgical  methods. 
Copper  obtained  by  the  wet  or  dry  methods  is 
called  black  copper  or  blister  copper,  t lint  is, 
crude  copper,  ami  contains  a  number  of  foreign 
substances  which  interfere  with  its  use  in  the 
arts.  It  must,  therefore,  be  purified  or  refined, 
by  special  processes,  which  may  be  either  by  the 
dry  or  electrolytic  methods.  The  most  impor- 
tant ores  of  copper  are  the  sulphuretted  com- 
pounds, ami  next  come  the  oxides,  carbonates,  and 
silicates  of  copper,  as  well  as  native  copper  con- 


taining impurities.  All  these  ores,  when  suffi- 
ciently rich,  are  treated  by  smelting  or  by  the 
dry  method.  Wet  methods  are  employed  for  ores 
so  poor  in  copfier  that  they  cannot  he  treated 
profitably  by  dry  methods;  ores  containing  only 
one-quarter  to  one  per  cent,  of  copper  can,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  be  profitably  worked  by 
wet  methods. 

Dry  methods  of  copper-smelting  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows:  Blast-furnace  smelting,  also 
known  as  the  German  or  the  Swedish  process: 
revcrberatory  smelting,  also  known  as  the  Kn» 
lish  process":  and  the  converter  or  Bessemer 
process,  used  only  in  reducing  copper  mattes. 
The  blast-furnace  or  German  process,  consists  in 
roasting  the  ores  in  special  appliances,  followed 
by  smelting  the  roasted  material  with  coke  or 
charcoal  in  blast-furnaces.  The  scries  of  chemical 
reactions  which  take  place  during  these  opera- 
tions are  rather  too  technical  to  Ih»  treated  here: 
the  result  is  copper  matte,  a  mixture  of  copper 
SUb-sulphide  and  a  portion  of  the  original  impuri- 
ties of  the  ore.  This  matte  is  then  commonly  en- 
riched by  partly  calcining  it  and  again  smelting 
it  in  the  blast-furnace -.  this  second  process  is  not 
always  employed.  The  matte  direct  from  the 
original  smelting  or  from  the  second  enriching 
process  is  roasted  and  then  smelted  with  sili 
ccous  fluxes  in  addition  to  the  carbon  which  b 
used  in  the  first  smelting  to  produce  coarse 
or  black  copper.  In  the  revcrberatory  process 
the  ore  is  first  partly  calcined,  and  is  then 
smelted  in  a  reverlieratory  furnace  with  a  quartz 
lining,  with  the  addition  of  siliceous  materials 
or  ores  if  necessary.  The  resulting  matte  is  then 
concentrated  by  being  partially  roasted  and  then 
smelted  in  revert  wratory  furnaces.  The  matte 
resulting  from  the  concentrating  process  is  con- 
verted into  crude  copper  by  partial  roasting  fol- 
lowed by  fusion  in  revcrberatory  furnaces.  The 
converting  process  is  not  applied  to  ores,  but  is 
usually  employed  to  reduce  to  coarse  copper  the 
matte  produced  by  either  the  blast-furnace  or 
the  revcrberatory  process.  It  consists  in  blow- 
ing a  highly  subdivided  stjeam  of  air  under 
pressure  through  molten  matte  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  pear-shaped  or  cylindrical  converter 
lined  with  quartz  ore  material.  The  matte  to 
be  blown  is  first  melted  in  cupolas  and  from 
them  run  into  the  converter.  Neither  the  blast- 
furnace nor  the  revcrberatory  process  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  pure  form,  but  the  two  are 
Combined  in  an  attempt  to  unite  the  advantage- 
of  both. 

Wet  methods  of  reduction  consist  in  getting 
into  aqueous  solution,  by  means  of  suitable  sol 
vents,  the  copper,  which  must  necessarily  occur 
in  some  combination  suitable  for  solution  and 
of  precipitating  it  from  these  solutions  by  mean* 
of  suitable  precipitants.  The  copper  precipitate 
thus  obtained  is  refined  in  the  dry  way.  The 
ores  from  which  copper  is  extracted  in  the  wet 
way  contain  it  in  the  form  of  oxide,  carbonate, 
sulphate,  and  sulphide.  From  all  these  ores, 
except  the  sulphide,  the  copper  can  lie  dissolved 
with  sufficient  rapidity  by  the  aid  of  a  cheap 
solvent,  and  as  the  more  energetic  solvents  are 
too  costly  to  be  applied  on  a  large  scale,  sulphide 
ores  are  transformed  into  some  form  suitable 
for  solution  by  chenp  solvents  such  as  water, 
hvdroehloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  or  solutions 
of  metallic  chlorides.  To  explnin  the  applica- 
tion and  action  of  the  different  solvents  and  pre- 
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cipitants  with  different  classes  of  ores  would  re- 
quire entering  into  details  of  too  technical  a 
character.  In  all  cas.es,  however,  the  copper  is 
brought  into  solution  as  a  sulphate  or  a  chlo- 
ride, and  precipitated  from  solution  by  means  of 
iron  as  metallic  copper,  or,  in  exceptional  cases, 
by  other  precipitants  which  produce  compounds 
of  copper. 

The  electro-metallurgical  method  of  extraction 
is  mostly  used  in  separating  copper  from  alloys 
of  copper  and  the  precious  metals.  The  process 
is  as  follows:  The  ingot  of  alloy  is  attached 
to  a  conductor  from  one  pole  of  a  dynamo  and  a 
sheet  of  copper  is  connected  to  the  other  pole, 
and  both  are  immersed  in  acid  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper.  A  current  is  then  passed 
through  the  solution  between  the  two  poles,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  dissolve  from  the  ingot  the 
copper  and  deposit  it  on  the  copper  plate,  leaving 
tlie  other  metal,  which  falls  as  mud  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  a 
refining  process  as  applied  to  alloys  rather  than 
an  extracting  process,  but  it  has  been  adapted  to 
the  extraction  of  copper  from  the  ore  and  matte, 
although  it  has  not  been  extensively  employed 
for  this  purpose.  This  same  process  can  be  used 
fcr  refining  coarse  copper,  but  it  is  too  costly 
a  process  for  simply  purification  and  is  seldom 
u*cd  unless  the  copper  is  alloyed  with  gold, 
silver,  or  nickel.  The  usual  method  of  refining 
coarse  copper  is  to  fuse  it  in  a  revcrbcratory 
furnace,  subjecting  it  to  the  oxidizing  influence  of 
the  air.  and  then  to  reduce  the  cuprous  oxide 
formed  by  ptirring  the  molten  mass  with  a  green 
wood  pole.  Consult  Peters.  Modern  Copper  Smelt- 
ing (New  York,  1899). 

COPPER,  ix  Ship-Building.    A  ship  which 
has  her  bottom  sheathed  with  sheet  copper  is 
said  to  be  coppered,  or  copper-bottomed.  The 
copper  so  used  is  in  sheets  measuring  about  48 
inches   by    14,   and   weighs    18   to   32  ounces 
per  square  foot.    The  copper  is  always  applied 
over  wood  to  which  it  is  nailed;  at  ordinary 
dm ught.  the  line  of  the  copper  is  usually  well 
above  water.    It  seems  to  keep  the  bottom  free 
of  serious  marine  growth,  which  readily  attaches 
itself  to  wood  and  less  readily  to  iron.  Copper- 
ing cheeks  the  formation  of  marine  growth  in 
two  ways,  as  u  gerr.iieide — the  carbonate  of  cop- 
per fanned  is  a  deadly  poison  to  animnl  and 
vegetable  life — and  by  exfoliation,  the  film  of 
copper  salt  peeling  off  quite  readily,  carrying 
with  it  the  attached  growths.    When  cheapness 
is  more  desired  than  strict  efficiency,  alloys  of 
copper  are  used  for  sheathing.    Iron  and  steel 
ships  arc  coppered  by  first  putting  on  a  thick- 
ness or  two  of  wood  planking;  this  is  to  avoid 
galvanic  action,  which  mny  be  serious  if  the  hull 
and  copper  are  connected.    The  question  of  cop- 
pering men-of-war  is  one  still   unsettled.  In 
the  I'nitcd  States  Navy  very  few  vessels  have 
heen  coppered,  and  the  Hoard  of  Construction  in 
the  Navy  Department  has  decided  against  cop- 
pering.   A  wooden  ship  is  copper-fastened  when 
the  bolts  used  in  her  under  water  body  are  of 
copper  instead  of  iron.    Iron  bolts  rust  rapidly 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  salt  water,  particu- 
larly when  merely  damp,  or  wetted  and  dried 
alternately.    This  seriously  reduces  the  strength 
of  the  ship.    Copper  bolts  are  eaten  away  much 
less  rapidlv. 

COP'PERAS  (ME.  eopcroae,  from  OF.,  Fr. 
rouperoxe.  from  MI.,  coporona.  ntpcrom,  cuproaa. 
Vol.  V  — 17. 
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from  Lat.  cupri  roaa,  rose  of  copper).  The  name 
given  to  the  commercial  ferrous  sulphate,  und 
also  applied  to  the  native  mineral  melanterite. 

COPPER  BUTTERFLY.  Any  of  several 
small  butterflies,  so  called  in  reference  to  their 
colors.  In  England  collectors  apply  the  name 
to  those  of  the  family  Lyca-nidu-  in  general.  In 
the  United  States  it  "is  restricted  to  the  closely 
related  forms  of  the  genus  Chrysophanus,  which, 
however,  is  found  also  in  the  Old  World. 

COP'PERFIELD,  David.   Sec  David  Coppek- 

FIELD. 

COPPERHEAD.  A  venomous  North  Ameri- 
can snake  (Ancistrodon  contortrix)  of  the  rattle- 
snake family.  It  may  exceed  four  feet  in  length, 
and  has  a  burnished  copper-colored  head,  bawl- 
brown  (sometimes  golden)  body,  with  y-shaped 
dark  blotches  on  the  sides,  which  usually  meet 
over  the  buck.  The  belly  is  marked  with  round 
Idack  8jK»ts.  The  belly  is  tapered,  greenish  when 
young,  chestnut  in  age,  and  has  no  ruttle;  nor 


THE  COPPERHEAD. 

(Top  of  heud.  und  faco  view.) 

does  the  snake  vibrate  it  against  the  grass,  "and 
so  produce  a  warning  sound  not  unlike  thnt  of 
the  rattlesnake,"  as  is  often  said,  more  than  is 
the  habit  of  all  snakes  when  excited.  Another 
unfounded  fable  is  that  it  waits  until  you  pass 
and  then  strikes  from  the  rear.  The  truth  is  it 
is  sluggish,  moving  about  mainly  at  night,  and 
by  day  seeks  to  avoid  notice  and  will  not  bite 
unless  greatly  alarmed  or  provoked ;  most  acci- 
dents result  from  picking  it  up  or  touching  it 
with  the  hand  in  handling  brush  or  stones  in 
the  woods,  or  clearing  swamps.  Its  bite  is  as 
deadly  as  that  of  any  snake  of  its  *'i7t>,  and  the 
ahsence  of  rattling  makes  it  especially  danger- 
ous. In  the  fall  it  seeks  some  underground  den, 
where  occasionally  several  have  been  found  en- 
tangled together  in  dormancy;  these  arc  usually, 
if  not  always,  pregnant  females.  When  aroused 
in  spring  it  seeks  swamps  and  wet  meadows, 
where  its  food  (mainly  mice)  is  most  abundant, 
and  where  the  young  are  brought  forth  alive  in 
midsummer.  This  snake  is  known  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Rio  Grande,  especially  in  moun- 
tainous distriets,  and  is  still  common  in  the  rocky 
hills  of  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  vnlleys.  It 
has  many  names,  such  as  'pilot.'  'red-eye,'  'red 
adder.'  'copper-lielly.'  and.  in  the  South.* 'cotton- 
mouth'  and  'moccasin' — the  last  confusing  it 
with  its  near  relative,  the  true  or  water  moc- 
casin (q.v.).  Consult:  Stcjncger,  "The  Poison- 
ous Snakes  of  North  America."  in  Am.  Kept.  U. 
ff.  Xat.  Museum,  for  1893  (Washington.  1895). 
See  Plate  of  Rattlesnakes  and  Moccasins. 

COPPERHEADS.  A  name  given  by  their  po- 
litical opponents  during  the  Civil  War  to  those 
Northern  men  who.  l»elieving  the  conquest  of  the 
South  impossible — though  not  necessarily  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Southern  cause — strenuously 
objected  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
by  the  administration.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  name  was  uniformly  usod  ns  synony- 
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mous  with  'Democrats.'  The  most  prominent 
and  most  obnoxious  of  the  "Copperheads*  was 
Clement  L.  Yallandighain  (q.v.).  The  name  was 
taken  from  the  copperhead  snake,  which  given 
no  warning  before  it  strike*.  It  originated  in 
1862,  and  quickly  came  into  general  use  through- 
out the  North. 

COPPER  INDIGO.  A  name  given  to  the 
mineral  covellite,  especially  when  found  in 
spheroidal  masses  of  an  indigo-blue  color,  as  is 
the  case  at  various  localities  in  Thuringia  and 
at  Vesuvius.    Covellite  is  a  copper  sulphate. 

COPPERMINE  RIVER.  A  river  of  north- 
ern Canada,  so  named,  in  common  with  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west  of  it,  from  the  metallic  prod- 
ucts of  the  vicinity.  It  rises  in  Point  I-ake, 
Mackenzie  division,  and  enters  Coronation  Gulf, 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about  latitude  08*  X.  and 
longitude  1 1 ti°  W.  (Map:  North  America,  G  3). 
The  Coppermine  River,  throughout  its  course  of 
over  300  miles,  is  little  better  than  a  series  of 
falls  and  torrents. 

COPPER-NOSED  BREAM  (so  called  from 
the  color  of  the  snout).  The  blue  suntlsh.  or 
dollardee  [Lcpomia  pallidum),  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  See  Scnfisii  ;  and  Plate  of  Darters 
and  Scnfish. 

COPPER-PLATE  ENORAVINO.  See  Line- 
Engraving. 

COPPER  RIVER,  A  river  of  Alaska,  which 
rises  near  Mount  Wrangel,  flows  at  first  north 
west,  and  then,  turning  sharply  toward  the 
houth,  maintains  a  general  southerly  direction 
until  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  in  about 
latitude  00°  N.  and  longitude  145°  W.  (Map: 
Alaska.  F  3).  Its  total  length  is  alwut  500 
miles,  and  it  receives  a  number  of  tributaries, 
some  of  which  bring  down  copper  in  solution — 
hence  the  name  of  the  river. 

COPPERSMITH  (translation  of  the  native 
Philippine  tambatjut,  which  is  imitative  of 
the  bird's  cry).  One  of  several  barbets  (q.v.) 
of  India  and  eastward  to  the  Philippines,  which 
are  called  by  the  natives  by  mimes  meaning 
'coppersmith,'  'ironsmith,'  etc.,  on  account  of 
their  sharply  accented  metallic  notes.  A  fa- 
miliar species  in  Natal  is  called  'tinker-bird.' 
They  are  gorgeously  plumaged.  sluggish,  fruit- 
eating  birds,  very  numerous  and  noisy,,  but 
keeping  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  making  only 
fdiort,  heavy  flights.  The  crimson-breasted  cop- 
persmith ( Mcijalam (I  hwmacrphala)  is  one  of 
the  best-known  and  most  gaudy. 

COPPET,  ko'pA'.  A  village  in  the  Canton  of 
Vaud,  Switzerland,  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  nine  miles  north-northeast 
of  Geneva  (Map:  Switzerland.  A  2).  It  has  a 
charming  appearance,  and  is  famous  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Madame  de  StaeT  Population,  in 
1900,  552. 

COPPICE.   Bee  Copse. 

COPTPINGER,  John  Joseph  (1834—).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  born  at  Ouccnstown. 
Ireland,  ami  early  joined  the  Papal  Army  in  the 
struggle  against  King  Victor  Kmmanuel.  After- 
wards he  came  to  the  United  States,  was  ap- 
jiointcd  a  captain  in  the  Fourteenth  Infant ry  in 
1801.  served  throughout  the  Civil  War.  bring 
brevetted  major  anil  lieutenant-colonel  for  gal- 
lantry at  Trevilian's  Station  and  Cedar  Creek, 
respectively,  in  1804.    In  1805  he  became  colonel 


of  the  Fifteenth  New  York  Cavalry.  He  served 
in  several  Indian  campaigns  ( 1806-68 1,  receiv- 
ing the  brevet  of  colonel  (1868),  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major  of  the  Tenth  Infantry  (  IST'.M, 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry 
(1880),  colonel  of  the  Twenty-third  Infantry 
(1801),  and  brigadier-general  on  April  25,  18!>5. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  United  States  Volun- 
teers, and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps,  stationed  at  Camp  Wheeler,  Hunt* 
ville,  Ala.  He  was  retired  from  active  servht; 
October  11,  1898. 

COPPLNO,  kAp-pe'nd,  Michele  (1822—).  An 
Italian  statesman  and  author.  He  was  born  in 
Alba,  Piedmont,  and  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker 
in  that  city.  He  was  educated  in  Turin,  where 
he  became  professor  of  Italian  literature  in  1861 
and  rector  in  1809.  He  was  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Cabinets  of  Rattazzi  (  1807  ) .  Depretis. 
Coiroli  (1870-79),  Depretis  ( 1884-88) , and Crispi 
(1888-91).  in  which  capacity  he  introduced 
several  marked  improvements  and  secured  the 
passage  of  an  important  law  regulating  com- 
pulsory elementary  education.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  Parole  al  popolo  italiano 
( 1848). 

CO'PRA  (Hind,  khopra,  from  Malayalam 
Koppara).  The  dried  kernel  of  the  coeoanut. 
It  is  much  used  in  India  as  an  ingredient  of  cur- 
ries, but  its  chief  value  is  for  the  coeoanut  oil 
which  is  extracted  from  it.  It  is  stated  that  500 
pounds  of  copra  yield  25  gallons  of  oil. 

COPRI'NUS.  See  FfNGl,  Edible,  for  article 
and  Colored  Plate. 

COP'ROLITES  (from  Gk.  *A*yx>i,  kopro*. 
dung  +  \l(ht,  lithos,  stone).  The  fossil  excre- 
ments of  animals  found  at  times  in  the  Paleo- 
zoic and  Mesozoic  strata  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Their  true  nature  was  first  inferred  from  their 
occurrence  in  the  bodies  of  several  species  of 
ichthyosaurus,  in  the  region  where  was  situated 
the  intestinal  tube.  It  has  been  since  shown  that 
they  are  the  voiding*  chiefly  of  saurians  and 
also  of  fishes.  They  often  contain  portions  of 
scales,  bone,  teeth,  and  shells,  the  indigestible 
parts  of  the  food  on  which  the  animals  lived. 
Occasionally  they  may  l>c  found  exhibiting  the 
spiral  twisting  and  other  marks  produced  by  the 
conformation  of  the  intestinal  tuhe,  similar  to 
what  is  noticed  in  the  excrement  of  some  living 
fishes,  and  some  specimens  have  been  erroneously 
descrilH-d  as  plants.  These  peculiar  markings 
obtained  for  them  the  name,  when  their  true  na- 
ture was  unknown,  of  'larch-cones'  and  'bezoar- 
stones.'  Coprolites  are  found  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime;  and  as  this  forms 
a  valuable  manure,  the  deposits  containing  them 
have  been  of  late  years  largely  quarried. 

Among  the  most  interesting  coprolites  are 
those  of  spiral  form  from  the  Waverly  group 
of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  originally  de 
serilted  as  fos-il  alga-  and  problematic  plants 
under  t he  generic  names  of  Pataoxyris,  Spiran- 
gium.  Spiraxis.  and  now  known  to  lie  the  duns 
of  ancient  shark-like  fish  such  as  Cladoselnche. 
The  silicified  coprolites  of  the  Lias  of  Hanover. 
Germany,  have  afforded  great  numbers  of  rndio- 
larian  remains  which  have  been  described  by 
P.dst.  (See  Radiolarta.)  Consult:  Mnntcli. 
Petrifactions  and  Thrir  Teachinqx  ( London, 
1851)  :  id.,  Medah  of  Creation  (London.  1S44). 
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COPSE,  or  COPPICE  (OF.  copeiz,  from  co/kt, 
Fr.  cou per,  to  cut,  from  OF.  coup,  coup,  cop, 
colp,  Fr.  >oup,  from  ML.  col  pus,  blow,  from  Lat. 
colaphun,  Gk.  *6\n<poi,  Lolophos,  buffet,  from 
mkdrruw,  Lolapttiii,  to  strike).  A  name  given 
in  England  and  elsewhere  to  a  natural  wood  or 
plantation  in  which  the  trees  are  periodically  cut 
liefore  being  allowed  to  attain  the  size  of  timber- 
trees,  and  where  new  shoots  are  |>ermitted  to 
grow  from  their  roots  or  stumps.  Some  kinds 
of  trees  refuse  to  send  up  new  shoots;  but  many 
—as  the  oak,  birch,  chestnut,  ash,  elm,  maple, 
alder,  hazel,  and  willow — very  readily  do  so, 
especially  when  not  allowed  to  attain  too  con- 
siderable a  size  l>efore  being  cut  over.  Cops© 
woods  are  sometime!  planted  to  vary  and 
heautify  the  landscape,  but  more  generally  with 
a  view  to  profit,  either  owing  to  a  great  local 
demand  for  their  produce,  or  to  peculiarities 
of  soil  and  situation.  It  often  happens  that, 
owing  to  scantiness  of  soil  or  to  unfavorable 
subsoil,  oaks  and  other  trees,  after  growing 
vigorously  for  a  number  of  years,  are  arrest- 
ed, and  remain  almost  stationary  in  their 
growth.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  cut  them  over  early,  and  to  treat  the 
plantation  as  a  copse,  the  former  vigor  being 
again  manifested  in  the  young  shoots,  and  the 
land  yielding  in  this  way  a  greater  return  to  its 
owner.  Oak  and  birch  are  much  planted  as 
copse  wood,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for 
their  bark ;  the  trees  are  cut  over  every  twelve 
to  twenty -five  years,  dependent  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  climate,  etc.  The  largest  pieces 
of  the  wood  are  used  for  making  wheel-spokes 
and  for  other  purposes  of  timber;  the  smaller 
|>ortions  are  used  for  making  charcoal  and  fire- 
wood. Ash  is  sometimes  planted  as  copse,  with 
a  view  to  the  employment  of  the  wood  for  han- 
dles of  implements,  hurdles,  hoops,  etc.,  the  wood 
of  the  ash.  even  when  very  young,  being  highly 
valued  for  strength  and  elasticity.  Chestnut  copses 
are  planted  in  England  to  supply  hop-poles. 
Hazel  is  a  very  common  copse  wood,  being  in 
great  demand  for  making  crates,  etc.  Besides  the 
cultivation  of  different  kinds  of  willow  or  osier 
fur  basket -making,  in  which  they  are  cut  over 
annually,  some  of  the  species  are  cultivated  as 
copse,  and  cut  every  five.  six.  or  seven  years,  for 
lioops,  crates,  etc.,  the  species  which  is  deemed 
most  suitable  being  Salix  cuprea.  Salix  alba  is 
also  commonly  employed  in  copse  plantations 
for  larger  willow  wood.  In  some  countries  copse 
wood  is  particularly  valued  for  the  regular  sup- 
ply of  fuel  which  it  affords. 

In  cutting  copse  wood,  care  is  taken  to  dress 
the  stumps  so  that  wnter  may  not  lodge  in  them 
and  cause  them  to  rot.  The  size  to  which  the 
stems  are  allowed  to  attain  before  Wing  cut,  and 
the  frequency  of  cutting,  differ  according  to  the 
different  kinds  and  the  uses  intended.  Stems 
more  than  four  inches  thick  are  generally  cut 
with  the  saw,  but  smaller  stems  with  a  curved 
hill  or  axe  cutting  upward. 

COPTIC  VERSION.    See  Bible. 

COPTIS  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Ok.  *6irr«»,  koptein, 
to  cut;  referring  to  its  divided  leaves),  or  Gou>- 
tube \d.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Ranunculaeea\  Copti*  trifoliata.  the  best-known 
species,  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Si- 
beria, Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Xorth  America. 
It  grows  in  swamps,  and  derives  its  popular 
name  from  the  golden-yellow  color  of  its  long, 


thread-like  rhizomes.  The  rootstocks  are  very 
bitter,  and  have  some  reputation  as  a  tonic. 
They  also  contain  a  yellow  dye.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  have  three  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  and 
its  leafless  stems  bear  each  a  solitary,  rather 
pretty,  white  tlower,  the  petal-like  sepals  of 
which  have  yellow  bases. 
COPTOS!    See  Koptos. 

COPTS.  The  name  given  to  the  Christian 
descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 
The  Arabic  word  Quit  is  probably  nothing  but 
a  mutilation  of  Eyypt  ( not  of  Koptos,  or  Ja- 
cobite).  The  present  number  of  the  Copts  is 
estimated  as  high  as  500,000  by  some  authorities ; 
other  authorities  give  much  lower  figures.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  towns  of  Upper  Egypt, 
south  of  Assiut.  As  they  usually  live  in  towns 
and  are  rarely  engaged  in  agriculture,  they  pre- 
sent a  certain  contrast  to  the  Mohammedan 
peasants.  They  are  as  a  rule  of  smaller  stature 
than  the  latter/and  of  a  lighter  complexion.  Most 
of  the  Copts  still  wear  the  black  coat  and  black 
or  blue  turban  which  they  were  forced  to  assume 
in  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  persecution. 
They  are  frequently  goldsmiths  and  money-lend- 
ers, and  they  are  also  excellent  clerks  and  ac- 
countants, although  few  of  them  attain  to  the 
higher  governmental  positions.  Their  character 
is  apt  to  be  marked  by  sullenness,  distrust,  and 
avarice.  Although  the  Arabs  owed  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  to  the  assistance  of  the  Copts,  they 
soon  began  to  oppress  them  cruelly,  taxing  them 
to  the  utmost,  hindering  their  religious  worship, 
and  occasionally  even  branding  them.  These 
persecutions  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  Copts 
very  considerably.  A  few  of  them  are  at  present 
adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  still 
fewer  of  the  Creek  Church.  The  majority  ad- 
here to  the  old  National  Church,  which  originat- 
ed in  a  schism  after  the  rejection  by  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451)  of  the  monophysitic 
doctrine,  the  Egyptians  not  accepting  the  deci- 
sion of  the  council.  A  long  and  bitter  struggle 
against  the  orthodox  Byzantine  Government 
arose,  lasting  until  this  was  replaced  by  the 
Arab  invasion.  The  Coptic  sect  is  also  called 
Jacobite,  after  a  prominent  teacher  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of 
the  Monophysitic  Church  is  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  at  present,  however,  resides  at 
Cairo.  This  patriarch  is  always  chosen  from 
the  monks  of  the  Convent  of  Saint  Anthony. 
By  him  the  Metropolitan  of  Abyssinia  (q.v.)  is 
nominated.  The  rest  of  the  clergy  represent 
orders  similar  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  have  twelve  bishops.  The  monks 
and  nuns  were  once  vers-  numerous,  but  they 
have  in  the  course  of  time  preatly  diminished  in 
number.  The  elaborate  rites  of  the  Church 
present  some  rather  curious  features — e.g.  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  unleavened 
bread  dipped  in  wine,  and  the  strict  division  of 
the  sanctuary  or  chancel  from  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  Copts  practice  circumcision  and 
baptize  by  immersion.  The  feasts  and  fa-ts, 
which  are  very  strictly  observed,  are  numerous. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  sen-ice  and 
the  absence  of  seats,  many  worshipers  lean  on 
crutches  which  they  bring  with  them.  The  Copts 
are  very  bigoted,  and  are  especially  fanatical 
against  other  Christian  denominations.  Of  late, 
however,  the  American  Preshyterian  mission  has 
worked  among  them  with  sii<-cess.    At  Quo  it 
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converted  the  Coptic  bishop  and  his  whole  con- 
gregation. The  Coptic  language,  w  hich  was 
spoken  from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
hut  has  now  become  extinct  a*  a  vernacular, 
belong*  to  the  Haniitic  group  of  African  lan- 
guages. It  is  of  great  importance  linguistically 
as  being  the  descendant  of  Ancient  Egyptian 
(see  Egyptian  Langiage).  although  its  own 
literature  is  of  comparatively  small  impor- 
tance. In  character  (  optic  was  at  fir«>t  almost 
monosyllabic,  like  Egyptian,  but  it  developed  at 
a  later  period  into  a  highly  agglutinate  language 
(q.v.).  The  morphological  side  of  Coptic  was, 
therefore,  little  developed,  but  the  phonology 
became  the  real  basis  of  the  grammatical  system 
for  variations  of  meaning.  It  gained  in  conse- 
quence a  far  greater  flexibility  than  Egyptian 
had  possessed,  and  it  al>o  enriched  its  vocabulary 
by  many  Creek  loan-words,  as  well  as  a  smaller 
number  of  Latin  and  Persian  terms.  Arabic 
words  are  significantly  lacking  in  the  Coptic  vocab- 
ulary. The  language  was  divided  into  five  prin- 
cipal dialects.  These  were  the  Sahidic  or  Thclmic 
and  Achmimic  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  Boheiric,  and 
Mcmphitic  in  Lower  Egypt*  and  the  Fayumic,  or 
so-called  Bashmuric,  spoken  near  Lake  Men* 
zaleh  in  Central  Egypt.  There  were  also  doubt- 
less a  number  of  dialects  of  much  importance 
of  which  no  record  has  l»cen  preserved.  Of  the 
Coptic  dialects  the  oldest  is  the  Sahidic,  whose 
literature  dates  from  the  period  extending  from 
the  third  to  the  seventh  century,  comprising 
annuls,  translations  of  the  Bible,  apocryphal 
and  Cnostic  books,  legends  of  the  saints,  and  the 
like.  This  oldest  literature  has  been  in  great 
part  lost,  and  only  fragments  remain.  The 
Boheiric  dialect,  dating  from  the  seventh  century, 
contains  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  extant 
Coptic  literature,  again  in  the  main  translations 
from  the  Creek  or  revisions  of  the  older  Sahidic 
texts,  as  well  as  a  few  translations  from  the 
Arabic.  It  is  this  dialect  which  is  still  used 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Coptic  Church.  The  Fay- 
umic dialect  has  only  very  scanty  literary  re- 
mains, which  have  been  discovered  lately  by  ex- 
cavations in  Egypt.  The  Sahidic  is  the  most 
harmonious  and  has  more  (Jreek  loan-words  than 
the  Hoheiric.  while  the  Fayumic  stands  midway 
between  the  two.  The  Coptic  script  has  thirty- 
one  letters,  twenty-four  of  which  are  Greek 
uncials  (see  UhcTAL  Letters),  while  the  re- 
maining characters,  for  i  (shl.  f,  h  (German 
ch).  h,  i  (French  /),  c  (English  eh  in  child). 
and  li,  are  derived  from  the  Egyptian  demotic 
wript.  After  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
Egypt  Arabic  gradually  displaced  Coptic,  al- 
though Coptic  is  said  to  have  been  spoken  as  late 
as  1633  by  one  old  man. 

Consult:  Kinher,  Prwlromua  Coptua  the 
.Egyp tiacua  (Rome,  103«>  ;  Lingua  .Egypt  iaea 
Real  it  Ufa  (Borne.  1643-44);  Tattam,  Compen- 
dious tlrammar  of  the  Egyptian  Language  (Lon- 
don. 1830;  2d  ed.  18<i3  t  :  Rosellini,  Elementa 
Lingua-  .Egyptiaca-  aire  Vopticee  (Rome,  1837)  ; 
Perron,  (Jrammatim  Lingua  Coptiea-  (Turin. 
1841);  Sehwartze,  h'optische  (Irammatik  (Ber- 
lin. 1850)  ;  T  hiemann.  Lingua'  Coptiea*  (Sram- 
matica  (Leipzig,  1853)  ;  Stern,  Knptischc  Gram- 
niatik  (Leipzig.  1880)  :  Loret.  Mnnml  rff  la 
langue  t'gvpticnnc  (Paris,  1802)  :  Steindorff. 
Kopfischc  Orammatik  (Berlin,  1804);  Peyron, 
Lexicon  Lingua'  Coptiect  (Turin,  1835)  ;  Tattam, 
Lexicon   .Eguvtiaca  -  Latinum    (Oxford,  1835); 


Parthey,  I  oeabularum  Coplieo-Latinum  ct  La- 
tino-t'optieum  ( Berlin,  1844). 

COPULA  (Lat„  bond).  A  term  employed 
in  logic  to  designate  the  word  which  expresses 
the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  in  a  judg- 
ment. Thus,  in  the  sentence  "Art  is  long,"  orf 
is  the  subject-concept,  long  the  predicate-concept, 
and  is  the  copula.  The  copula  is  either  expressed 
separately,  as  by  some  part  of  the  verb  *to  be.' 
as  in  the  al»ove  sentence,  or  it  is  contained  in  the 
word  expressing  the  predicate — as,  "The  flower 
blooms,"  i.e.  in  blooming. 

COPULATIVE  (Lat.  copuAifuus,  from  Lat 
copulare,  to  join  together,  from  copula,  bond, 
from  CO-,  together  +  apere,  Gk.  dw~re»»,  haptein, 
to  fasten ) .  A  term  applied  to  words  and  sen- 
tences that  introduce  something  which  add*  to 
the  preceding  thought,  in  the  same  direction. 
They  are  sometimes  for  this  reason  called 
cumulative  conjunctions.  The  principal  ones  are 
•  ••.../  (the  typical  copulative  conjunction),  altm, 
as  tcell  as,  likcteiae,  moreover. 

Adversative,  marking  degrees  of  opposition  of 
thought  in  the  words  and  expressions  connected ; 
as,  but,  hotrcver,  nevertheless,  only,  still,  yet. 

Casual,  introducing  a  reason  or  cause;  as, 
consequently,  for,  hence,  then,  therefore. 

Alternative,  expressing  a  choice  between  two 
or  more  things;  as,  either,  else,  nor,  neither, 
uhether. 

When  two  conjunctions  connect  closely  related 
parts  of  a  sentence  they  are  called  correlatives, 
as,  either — or,  neither — nor,  whether — or.  The 
subordinating  conjunctions  may  also  be  subdivid- 
ed, the  principal  classes  being  place,  time,  man- 
ner, eause.  comparison,  purpose. 

COPY  (OF.  copie,  abundance,  from  Lat.  copia, 
from  co-,  together  +  opes,  riches).  In  the  fine 
arts,  a  reproduction  of  a  work,  whether  painting, 
statue,  or  engraving,  not  by  the  original  artist. 
A  copy  made  by  the  master  himself  is  called  a 
repetition  or  replica  (in  French,  a  doublette).  A 
copy  of  a  statue,  or  other  piece  of  sculpture, 
taken  from  a  mold,  is  not  called  a  copy,  but  a 
cast  (q.v.). 

COPYHOLD.  A  species  of  estate  or  right  of 
property  in  land  in  Ireland  and  England,  the 
modern  form  of  the  ancient  tenure  in  villeinage, 
and  closely  resembling  in  many  particulars  the 
feu  rights  of  Scotland.  Copyhold  is  expressed 
technically  as  "tenure  by  copy  of  court-roll  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor."  This  means  that  it  is  tenure  of  land, 
being  part  of  a  manor,  the  title  being  evidenced 
by  the  court-rolls  of  the  manor,  and  the  right  of 
the  owner  being  in  conformity  with  the  imme- 
morial customs  of  the  manor.  The  addition,  "at 
the  will  of  the  lord."  serves  only  as  a  memorial  of 
the  derivation  of  this  species  of  estate  from  the 
estates  granted  in  old  times  to  the  bondmen,  or 
villeins,  which  estates  were  of  course  resumable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord.  But  the  will  of  the 
lord  is  now  absolutely  controlled  by  the  custom 
of  the  manor,  which  forms  the  law  of  the  tenure; 
and  as  this  custom  must  be  immemorial,  i.e.  ex- 
tending to  the  reign  of  Richard  L,  no  new  copy- 
holds can  be  created. 

The  custom  of  cadi  manor  may  vary  in  impor 
tant  particulars.     In  some  the  copyhold  land* 
are  held  for  life  only;  in  some  they  descend  ac 
cording  to  particular  rules  of  their  own;  in 
most,  however,  they  descend  according  to  the 
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oniinarv  rules  of  succession.  But  the  custom, 
whatever  it  may  lie,  cannot  be  altered  by  the 
holder  of  the  copyhold :  he  cannot,  for  instance, 
entail  his  land  unless  the  custom  warrants  him. 

One  practical  distinction  of  much  importance, 
drawn  between  freehold  and  copyhold  land,  is  the 
mode  in  which  it  must  be  conveyed.  An  ordinary 
conveyance  is  ineffectual  in  regard  to  copyhold, 
and.  indeed,  would  operate,  like  other  attempts  to 
break  through  the  custom  which  forms  the  title, 
a*  a  forfeiture.  The  owner  comes  to  the  stewnrd 
of  the  manor,  and  by  a  symbolical  delivery,  ac- 
cording as  the  custom  may  prescribe,  surrenders 
the  land  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  order  that 
it  may  l>e  gTanted  again  to  such  person  and  on 
Mich  terms  as  are  desired,  and  as  the  custom 
authorizes.  The  steward,  by  a  repetition  of  the 
*yniholi«-aI  delivery,  transfers  the  copyhold  to  the 
person  in  question  in  terms  of  the  surrender: 
and  the  transferee  then  pays  the  customary  fine, 
and  takes  the  oath  of  fealty.  This  is  called  con- 
veyance by  surrender  and  admittance.  In  the 
case  of  an  heir  succeeding  there  is  no  surrender, 
but  there  is  admittance  only  upon  payment  of 
the  customary  fine,  and  it  is  enforced  by  a  cus- 
tomary penalty.  A  mortgage  is  effected  by  a 
surrender  upon  condition  that  the  money  is  re 
paid,  and  the  admittance  takes  place  only  in 
event  of  failure  of  payment.  A  copyhold  may  in 
like  manner  l>e  devised  by  will,  the  devisee  lieing 
admitted  on  the  death  of  the  devisor. 

The  inconveniences  and  loss  accruing  through 
the  variety  of  customs  to  which  copyhold  lands 
are  subject  have  led  the  legislature  to  make  pro- 
vision for  their  gradual  extinction.  By  the  copy- 
hold commissioners,  all  the  services  due  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  may  tie  commuted  for  a  fixed  rent. 
The  lord  of  every'  manor  is  also  authorized  to  en- 
franchise, or  convert  into  freehold,  the  copyhold 
lands  by  agreement  with  their  owners,  and  either 
the  lord  or  the  tenant  may  compel  enfranchise- 
ment on  payment  either  of  a  fixed  sum.  where  it 
is  at  the  instance  of  the  lord,  or  of  an  annual 
rent,  where  it  is  at  the  instance  of  the  tenant, 
lived  in  both  eases  by  the  commissioners.  See 
Manor:  Tenihe:  and  consult :  Elton,  Treatise 

on  the  /yfltr  of  Copyholds  and  Customary  Ten- 
ures of  Land  (2d  ed.,  London,  1893)  :  and 
Scriven,  Treatise  on  Copyhold,  Customary  Free- 
hold, etc.  (7th  ed.,  London,  18!>6). 

COPYING.  A  term  npplied  in  photography 
to  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  engravings, 
manuscripts,  maps.  etc.  A  copying  camera  is 
Usually  employed,  but  any  form  of  camera,  where 
the  distance  between  the  lens  nnd  plate  can  be 
made  sufficiently  great,  may  l>e  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  lens  should  be  rectilinear,  with  a  tol- 
erably wide  angle  of  aperture,  nnd  slow  plates 
;ire  considered  preferable.  Care  should  l>e  taken 
in  developing  to  use  a  sufficient  restrainer  and 
camera,  and  suitable  color-screens. 

It  is  important  thnt  the  work  or  surface  to  be 
copied  should  be  placed  in  a  strong  light,  and 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
which  should  lie  furnished  with  n  small  stop. 
These  three  conditions,  it  will  be  seen,  nrc  such 
a*  are  calculated  to  insure  density  in  the  blacks 
of  the  negative,  freedom  from  distortion,  nnd 
sharpness  at  the  edges  of  the  picture.  The  copy- 
ing of  oil-paintings  seems  to  the  amateur,  at 
first  sight,  to  present  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties, on  account  of  the  •reflected  lijrht  from  the 
vami<h  passing  through  the  lens,  nnd  producing 


black  patches  on  the  negative.  This  may,  how- 
ever, he  completely  avoided  by  the  employment  of 
a  lens  of  long  focus,  which  admits  of  the  oblique 
pencils  of  light  passing  off  w  ithout  entering  the 
camera,  and  suitable  color-screens. 

In  copying  transparent  negatives,  a  somewhat 
different  arrangement  is  required,  as  will  appear 
from  considering  the  following  facts.  Every  ob- 
ject to  be  copied  may  In-  regarded,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  as  an  assemblage  of  bright  points, 
from  each  of  which  divergent  pencils  of  rays  arc 
reflected,  and  suffer  refraction  on  passing 
through  the  lens:  an  engraving  or  oil  painting 
is.  in  fact,  in  its  relation  to  the  sensitive  surface, 
the  sourer  of  liyht.  In  a  negative,  however, 
many  of  the  parts  of  which  are  transparent 
glass,  it  is  manifest  the  case  is  different,  for  if 
we  suppose  the  sun  or  a  luminous  background 
to  be  placed  behind  the  negative,  that  will  act  as 
the  source  of  light,  and  any  rays  coming  there- 
from will  pass  utmost  directly  through  those 
•arts  of  the  negative  which  are  bare  glass,  to  the 
ens;  thus  producing  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
transparent  parts  were  opaque,  but  luminous, 
and  emitted  divergent  pencils  of  light.  It  is  nec- 
essary, therefore,  that  the  rays  should  be  made 
to  converge  at  those  points  where  bare  glass  ex- 
ists, and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  employing 
what  is  called  a  condensing  lens,  by  which  menns 
negatives  may  he  most  successfully  copied,  by 
placing  an  artificial  light  behind  it,  or  still  bet- 
ter, by  reflected  sunshine  through  it. 

Negatives  are  sometimes  copied  on  glass  by  di- 
rect superposition  in  the  ordinary  printing 
frame,  such  as  is  used  for  printing  photographs 
on  paper,  lieing  exposed  to  a  gas-flnme  or  other 
source  of  light,  and  then  developed  in  the  usunl 
way.    See  Photo«bapiiy. 

COPYING  MACHINES.  The  various  con- 
trivances for  procuring  duplicates  of  manu- 
scripts without  the  labor  of  transcribing  them 
may  lie  reduced  to  two  classes.  In  the  one.  the 
writing  is  first  made,  and  then  copied:  in  the 
other,  the  copy  and  the  original  are  produced  at 
the  same  time.  The  essence  of  the  first  method 
is  this:  In  writing  the  original,  an  ink  is  used 
that  is  made  for  the  purpose,  or  common  ink 
is  thickened  by  the  addition  of  n  little  sugar. 
When  the  writing  is  dry,  n  damped  sheet  of  thin 
unsized  paper  is  I. ml  upon  it.  and  over  this  a 
piece  of  oiled  paper.  The  whole  is  then  subject- 
ed to  pressure,  and  the  damped  paper  is  found  to 
have  received  an  impression  of  the  writing.  It 
is  of  course  the  reverse  of  the  original,  but  the 
thinness  and  transparency  of  the  paper  allows  it 
to  be  read  right  on  the  other  side.  The  machines 
for  communicating  the  pressure  are  of  various 
kinds.  Some  pass  the  sheets  between  rollers  like 
the  copper-plate  press;  others  act  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  simple  screw-press.  A  simple  plan  is 
to  wrap  the  sheets  around  a  wooden  roller  of 
■boat  an  inch  diameter,  lay  this  upon  a  table, 
and  roll  it  under  a  flat  board,  pressing  all  the 
while.  In  the  second  method  of  copying,  pre- 
pared blackened  or  earlion  paper  is  laid  between 
two  sheets  of  thin  writing-paper.  The  writing  is 
traced  firmly  on  the  upper  sheet,  with  a  steel  or 
agate  point,  or  common  Mack-lead  pencil,  nnd  the 
lines  are  found  transferred  in  black  from  the 
blackened  sheet  to  the  paper  adjacent.  By  having 
several  of  these  blackened  leaves,  a  number  of 
copies  may  be  produced  at  once,  so  that  the 
method  can  lie  employed  in  duplicating  invoices. 
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newspaper  copy,  and  telegraph  messages.  The 
blackened  paper  is  prepured  by  saturating  it 
with  a  mixture  of  lard  and  lampblack.  The 
manifold  writer  oi  Wedge  wood,  invented  in  180<S, 
was  on  this  plan. 

The  first  suggestion  for  a  copying  press  is  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
sanded  the  yet  wet  ink  of  his  manuscript  with 
emery  ami  then  passed  the  manuscript  lietween 
rollers  in  contact  with  a  soft,  highly  polished 
pewter  plate.  This  received  the  impression  from 
the  emery,  from  which  numerous  copies  could  be 
made  by  the  copper-plate  printing  process.  In 
1780  James  Watt  adopted  the  simple  plan  of 
copying  by  pressing  transparent,  bibulous  paper 
against  the  damp  manuscript,  so  that  the  writ- 
ing would  lie  transferred  as  on  n  blotter  and  then 
read  from  the  other  side. 

The  hectograph  is  a  copying  process  in  which 
the  original  draft  is  made  in  aniline  ink  on  a 
smooth  paper  and  then  pressed  upon  a  pad  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  layer  of  gelatin,  to  which  the 
ink  copy  is  thus  transferred,  and  from  which  a 
number  of  duplicate  impressions  may  easily  lie 
taken. 

ITawkins's  polygraph  is  a  frame  in  which  sev- 
eral pencils  are  carried,  each  obeying  the  action 
of  the  principal  one,  held  in  the  writer's  hand, 
and  each  writing  on  its  own  particular  paper. 

Another  device  for  producing  manifold  copies 
is  the  electric  pen,  invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son.  This  is  a  metallic  tube  or  style  within 
which  vibrates  longitudinally  a  steel  wire,  point- 
ed and  protruding  slightly  at  the  lower  end. 
The  vibration  is  caused  by  a  motor  carried  at 
the  top  of  the  style.  Several  motive  powers  are 
applicable,  as  compressed  air,  water,  etc.;  but  as 
the  most  convenient  and  portable,  Mr.  Edison 
chose  an  electric  motor,  actuated  by  a  current 
brought  from  a  small  battery  which  stands  on 
the  table  by  the  side  of  the  writer.  The  motor 
having  been  started,  and  the  wire  vibrating  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  style  is  held  vertically  over  the 
paper,  and  the  point  is  moved  u|>on  the  sheet  as 
in  the  act  of  writing.  The  needle  punctures  a 
series  of  holes  in  the  path  over  which  the  pen  is 
carried,  and  the  paper  becomes  a  stencil,  in 
which  the  writing  readily  appears  when  the  sheet 
is  held  up  to  the  light.  This  stencil  is  then  laid 
upon  a  sheet  of  plain  paper,  in  a  frame  which 
holds  the  two  together;  an  inked  roller  is  passed 
over  it,  and  the  ink  pressed  through  the  holes  in 
the  stencil  appears  u|K»n  the  clean  sheet  in  a 
Beries  of  minute  dots  in  the  line  of  the  writing. 
With  careful  use  a  stencil  will  furnish  500  or 
more  copies.  After  some  copies  have  been  taken, 
the  stencil  may  be  dried  and  kept  for  use  again. 
Tn  the  pa pt/rogra ph  a  s]>ccially  prepared  pajier 
is  tiscd.  upon  which  words  are  written  witli  a 
common  pen.  but  w  ith  a  special  ink.  The  sheet 
is  then  soaked  in  water,  and  the  ink  corrodes  the 
fobric  of  the  wet  paper,  having  open  lines  in 
place  of  the  writing.  The  sheet  is  then  used  as 
n  stencil,  like  that  prepared  by  the  electric  pen. 
The  mimcoqraph  is  an  apparatus  invented  by 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  by  which  stencils  of  written 
pages  are  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
an  indefinite  number  of  copies.  It  consists  „f  a 
fine-pointed  steel  stylus,  moving  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  sheet  nf  tissue  paper,  coated  on  one  side 
with  a  film  of  sensitive  material.    This  paper  is 

Cced  on  a  plate  of  steel,  known  as  the  base- 
rd,  upon  which  are  cut  intersecting  corruga- 


tions, numbering  200  to  the  inch.  As  the  stylus 
moves  over  the  paper  it  presses  it  down  upon  the 
steel  plate,  and  the  fine  sharp  points  puncture 
the  paper  from  the  under  side  in  the  line  of  the 
writing.  This  paper,  or  stencil-plate,  is  then 
fastened  into  a  frame,  which  stretches  it  tight 
and  smooth,  again  placed  upon  the  base-lsiard 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  lietween,  and  an  ink-roller 
of  peculiar  construction  is  passed  over  its  sur- 
face, forcing  the  ink  through  the  perforations 
upon  the  paper  beneath,  thus  making  a  print. 
The  patent  for  this  instrument  was  applied  for 
in  1878,  and  there  have  been  numerous  improve- 
ments since,  the  apparatus  being  used  exten- 
sively in  connection  with  the  typewriter. 

The  Hu  e-Print  Process  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  reproduction  of  drawings  and  plans, 
and  is  used  by  architects,  engineers,  and  mechan- 
ics. Two  solutions  are  prepared:  the  first  con- 
tains one  part  of  citrate  of  iron  in  four  parts  of 
pure  water;  the  second  contains  one  part  of  red 
prussiate  of  potash  in  six  parts  of  water.  When 
ready  for  use.  equal  parts  of  the  solutions  may 
lie  mixed  in  a  shallow  dish,  and  applied  to  sheets 
of  paper  with  a  sponge  or  a  camel's-hair  brush. 
Any  pajier  will  serve,  but  that  is  best  which  has 
l>ut  little  sizing.  The  solution  should  lie  applied 
and  the  paper  should  be  dried  and  kept  in  the 
dark.  The  solutions  themselves  will  keep,  sepa- 
rately, in  the  dark  as  long  as  desired,  but  if 
mixed  soon  liegin  to  deteriorate.  The  drawing 
or  writing  to  lie  copied  should  he  made  with  very 
black  ink.  upon  paper  or  tracing-cloth.  A  pho- 
tographer's printing-frame,  with  a  plane  glass 
and  n  back  easily  removed,  is  used  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Place  the  drawing  face  down  upon 
the  glass;  the  prepared  paper  with  its  face 
against  the  back  of  the  drawing:  put  the  mov- 
able back  in  place,  reverse  the  frame,  and  expose 
to  light.  In  direct  sunshine,  two  to  seven  min- 
utes will  lie  long  enough,  the  time  to  he  ascer- 
tained by  trial;  in  diffused  light,  the  exposure 
must  lie  five  to  ten  times  as  long.  After  exr**- 
ure  the  print  should  lie  immediately  washed  in 
clear  water:  when  the  chemicals  are  removed, 
the  sheet  is  fastened  by  its  corners  to  a  line  to 
dry.  and  the  surface  may  afterwards  lie  finished 
by  a  hot  iron,  or  by  pressure.  A  little  practice 
is  needed  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  in  a  good 
print  the  lines  will  lie  clear  white,  and  the  back- 
ground a  deep  blue.  A  light  blue  background 
indicates  a  weak  solution,  or  insufficient  expos- 
ure; over-exposure  is  shown  by  a  grayish  tint. 
Clear,  quick  sunshine  will  give  sharper  lines  than 
can  lie  obtained  by  slow,  diffused  light.  The 
chemical  change  is  evident  ;  the  light  causes  a 
reaction  lietween  the  prussiate  of  potash  and  the 
iron,  of  which  Prussian  blue  is  the  product :  this 
occurs  wherever  the  light  has  not  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  black  lines  of  the  drawing,  which 
therefore  appear  in  white  upon  an  intensely 
blue  and  unfading  background.  Copies  may  be 
multiplied  at  will  from  negatives  on  glass  or 
films,  from  engravings  in  books,  from  drawings 
or  from  manuscripts. 

P»i.ack  Prints  on  a  white  ground  may  be  made 
in  the  same  general  way.  by  using  the  proper 
solution  in  preparing  the  paper,  and  sometime* 
the  process  is  reversal. 

COPYRIGHT.  The  exclusive  right  of  re- 
producing, by  writing,  printing,  or  otherwise,  the 
language  and  form  of  a  literary  or  artistic  pro- 
duction, and  of  publishing  and  vending  the  same. 
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In  this  hrond  sense  the  right  is  wholly  modern, 
being  based  upon  u  series  of  statutes,  beginning 
with  S  Anne,  e.  19,  in  England,  and  with  the 
lirst  Federal  Copyright  Act  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress «if  the  United  States  in  1790. 

Copyright  in  published  works  exists  in  Eng- 
land to-day  bv  virtue  of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
5  and  0  Vict.,  c.  45  (1842).  In  the  United 
States  the  matter  is  one  for  national  and  not  for 
State  regulation,  the  power  "to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  vcience  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for 
limited  limes  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  their  respective  writings  and  dis- 
coveries" l>eing  vested  in  Congress  by  Art.  I. 
Sec.  8  of  the  Constitution.  The  only  effective 
restriction  which  this  clause  places  upon  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  concerning  copy- 
rights is  the  virtual  prohibition  of  the  grant  of 
a  perpetual  right  of  this  character.  The  appar- 
ent limitation  of  the  power  to  a  copyright  for 
'writings'  only  has  l>ecn  removed  by  judicial  con- 
struction, the  term  "writings'  having  been  held 
tn  include  maps,  charts,  music,  prints,  engrav- 
ings, drawings,  paintings,  and  photographs,  as 
well  as  books,  written  and  printed  articles,  and 
the  like.  The  power  to  protect  the  author  of  a 
lunik  in  the  right  to  dramatize  the  same,  and  the 
author  of  a  dramatic  composition  in  the  right  of 
publicly  j>erforming  or  representing  it,  is  obvi- 
ously included  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision. But  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  copyright  law  to  sculptors  places 
them  in  the  category  of  authors  of  writings  or 
of  inventors  of  discoveries.  However  this  may 
he.  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  general  copyright  legislation. 

The  act  now  in  force  is  that  of  July,  1870 
(■maided  in  regard  to  its  international  pro- 
visions in  March,  1891 ).  This  retains  the  same 
term  as  that  of  the  repealed  act  of  1831  (see  Rev. 
Stat..  Sees.  4948  4971).  Under  the  act  of  1831 
the  supervision  of  the  business  of  copyrights  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.  Under  the  act  of  1891  the  office  of 
Register  of  Copyrights  was  created.  The  details 
of  the  copyright  business  are  managed  by  the 
Register,  who  remains,  however,  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
The  statute  provides  that  two  copies  of  the  work 
copyrighted,  printed  from  type  set  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  not  later 
than  the  day  of  publication  of  the  work  in  this 
or  any  foreign  country.  The  original  jurisdic- 
tion .If  all  suits  under  the  copyright  laws  rests 
with  the  United  States  circuit  courts.  Under  the 
interpretation  of  the  United  States  courts,  copy- 
right in  published  works  exists  only  by  virtue  of 
the  statute. 

The  terms  of  these  acts  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  English  law,  and  provide  that  the 
author,  inventor,  designer,  or  proprietor  of  any 
book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composi- 
tion, engraving,  cut,  print,  or  photograph,  or 
negative  thereof,  or  of  a  painting,  drawing, 
ehromo.  statue,  statuary,  etc.,  being  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  a  resident  therein,  may 
secure  the  sole  liberty  of  printing,  reprinting, 
publishing,  copying,  executing,  and  vending  them 
for  the  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  which  period 
may,  on  the  application  of  the  author  or  inven- 
tor or.  if  he  be  dead,  of  his  widow  or  children, 
be  extended  to  a  further  period  of  fourteen  years. 


This  time  limit  is  that  of  the  original  English 
statutes,  and  was  originally  adopted  by  analogy 
from  the  Statute  of  Monopolies  ril  Jac.  [.,  c. 
3),  which  permitted  a  royal  patent  to  be  granted 
to  any  inventor  of  a  new  manufacture  for  the 
sole  working  or  making  of  the  same  for  a  period 
of  fourteen  years,  and  which  is  the  foundation 
of  our  patent  laws. 

What  May  Be  the  Subject  of  Copyright.— In 
order  to  make  clear  the  claim  of  a  work  to  copy- 
right, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  original, 
but  the  originality  can  exist  in  the  form  or  in 
the  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  substunce. 
Corrections  and  additions  to  an  old  work  (itself 
not  the  property  of  the  compiler)  can  also  secure 
copyright.  The  copyright  of  private  letters  con- 
stituting literary  compositions  is  in  the  cont|)oser, 
not  in  the  receiver.  As  to  the  right  of  property 
in  lectures,  whether  written  or  oral,  the  Ameri- 
can courts  have  followed  the  English  precedents. 
The  most  important  English  decision  on  this 
point  is  that  of  Abernethv  vs.  Hutchinson 
( 1801 ).  In  Putnam  i  s.  Meyer  ( 189(1).  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  held  that  certain  tabular 
lists  of  anatomical  names,  arranged  in  a  pecu- 
liar and  arbitrary  manner  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  work  of  memorizing,  were  enti- 
tled to  protection.  Abridgments  and  abstracts 
which  can  be  called  genuine  and  just  are  also 
entitled  to  copyright.  There  is  no  record  in  the 
United  States  of  a  case  in  which  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  question  of  copyright  in 
irreligious  books. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  thus 
protecti'd  by  law,  and  thus  erected  into  a  species 
of  property,  is  not  the  ideas,  sentiments,  and 
conceptions  of  the  author,  artist,  or  designer,  but 
the  substantial  form  in  which  he  has  embodied 
them.  There  is  no  property  in  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  there  can  therefore,  in  the  legal  sense 
of  the  term,  be  no  theft  or  piracy  of  ideas.  It  is 
the  literary  or  artistic  creation,  i.e.  the  form, 
which  is  protected,  and  not  the  substance.  Hence 
ideas,  whether  expressed  in  conversation  or  in 
lectures  or  in  copyrighted  books,  immediately 
become  common  property  and  may  be  employed 
by  any  one  who  will  clothe  them  in  a  new  and 
different  form  from  that  in  which  they  were 
communicated  to  him.  TJut  the  new  form  must 
l>e  substantially  different  from  that  of  the  copy- 
righted matter.  It  must  not  be  merely  a  dfs- 
guised  copy  or  reproduction  of  the  original,  for 
the  law  protects  the  arrangement  of  the  matter 
as  well  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  the  financial  and 
proprietary  interest,  and  not  the  pride  of  the 
author,  which  the  copyright  law  seeks  to  protect, 
it  is  no  infringement  of  his  rights  to  make  a  fair 
and  reasonable  use  of  a  book  by  way  of  quota- 
tion or  otherwise,  whether  for  purposes  of  criti- 
cism or  for  the  private  use  of  the  reader.  Thus 
it  has  been  held  that  "extracts  and  quotations 
fairly  made,  and  not  furnishing  a  substitute  for 
the  book  itself,  or  operating  to  the  injury  of  the 
author,  are  allowable."  Furthermore,  as  the 
law  is  aimed  at  reproducing  a  work  by  printing, 
publishing,  dramatizing,  or  translating  any  copy 
thereof,  it  is  conceived  that  it  is  no  infringement 
of  the  author's  copyright  to  read  in  public  a 
printed  poem  or  other  literary  production, 
though  of  course;  it  cannot  be  reprinted  in  a 
newspaper  or  magnzine,  even  as  an  item  of  news, 
without  permission. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  matter  shall  be  liter- 
ury  or  artistic  in  form,  nor  even  that  it  shall  be 
original  in  substance,  to  be  entitled  to  copyright. 
A  translation  or  dramatization  of  another's  work 
may  Ik-  so  protected,  and  so  may  he  an  abstract 
or  newspaper  report  of  a  speech,"  a  judicial  opin- 
ion, or  a  debate.  The  law  extends  equally  to 
compilations  of  the  writings  of  others,  to  diction- 
aries, gazetteers,  road  and  guide  books,  directo- 
ries, calendars,  catalogues,  mathematical  tables, 
and  the  like,  the  arrangement  of  the  material  bc- 
ing  protected  even  though  the  matter  of  which  it 
is  composed  is  common  property. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  no  general  princi- 
ple of  law  conferring  the  copyright  on  all  pub- 
lished works,  nor  does  it  arise  in  favor  of  an 
author  merely  by  virtue  of  his  authorship.  It  is 
n  |>cculiar  privilege,  which  can  1k»  had  for  the 
asking,  but  which  is  not  conferred  on  those  who 
do  not  seek  it.  It  is  still  possible  for  an  author 
or  an  artist  to  dedicate  the  productions  of  his 
genius  to  the  public  Having  once  done  this  by 
publishing  his  work,  he  is  precluded  from  setting 
up  an  exclusive  title  to  it  thereafter.  In  other 
words,  the  steps  requisite  to  secure  copyright  of 
any  work  entitled  thereto  must  be  taken  in  ad- 
Nance  of  publication.  The  process  of  obtaining  a 
copyright  is  very  simple,  consisting  only  in  the 
deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, not  later  than  the  day  of  its  publication  in 
this  or  any  other  country  a  copy  of  the  title- 
page  and  two  copies  of  the  book  or  other  work 
to  be  copyrighted,  and  printing  on  the  book 
or  other  work  and  on  all  reproductions  there- 
of a  notice  that  the  copyright  has  been  secured, 
together  with  the  date  thereof.  In  CJreat  Brit 
ain,  on  the  other  hand,  copyright  attaches, 
without  previous  application  therefor,  in  favor 
of  all  books,  etc.,  first  published  in  the  I'nited 
Kingdom.  The  right  does  not  exist  and  cannot 
lie  acquired  in  favor  of  works  previously  pub- 
lished elsewhere.  The  English  statute  provides 
for  registration  at  Stationers'  Hall,  not  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  existence  of  copyright,  but  as 
a  preliminary  to  a  suit  for  its  infringement. 

International  Copyright.  As  already  stated, 
copyright  is  a  matter  of  only  national  and  local 
concern.  The  granting  of  copyright  by  one  na- 
tion to  the  productions  of  citizens  of  another  has 
resulted  as  a  slow  development  from  influences 
that  first  began  to  have  effect  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  (  For  a  histori- 
cal treatment  of  this,  see  Literary  Property.) 
At  the  present  time  many  of  t he  leading  States 
of  Europe  have  granted  international  copyright, 
mostly  under  s|>ecifie  conditions  of  time  or  place 
of  publication.  In  (ireat  Britain,  the  copyright 
law  now  in  force  is  that  of  5  and  »»  Victoria, 
c  45.  The  term  is  for  the  life  of  the  author  and 
seven  years  or  for  forty-two  years  from  the  date 
of  first  publication,  whichever  may  be  the  longer. 
The  Privy  Council  is  given  the  authority  to 
license  the  republication  of  books  which  after  the 
death  of  the  author  the  owner  of  the  copyright 
may  have  declined  to  keep  in  print.  There  seems 
to  Ik1  no  record  <>f  editions  of  any  books  having 
been  brought  into  the  market  under  this  author- 
ity of  the  Privy  Council.  The  law  provides  that 
a  copy  of  tin-  first  and  of  each  stihsequent  edition 
of  every  book  must  be  sent,  on  demand,  to  the 
following  libraries:  The  British  Museum  'n 
London,  the  Bodleian  in  Oxford,  the  University 
Library  in  Cambridge,  the  Library  of  the  Fac- 


ulty of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin. 

The  term  for  art  copyright  is  fixed,  under  the 
act  of  38  Oeorge  III.,  at  twenty-eight  years. 
Copyright  in  a  dramatic  production  is  protected 
for  the  same  term,  of  forty-two  years  (or  for  the 
life  of  the  author  and  seven  years),  as  that  ac- 
corded to  a  work  of  literature.  The  copyright  in 
letters  rests  in  the  writer,  except  in  so  far  as 
any  particular  circumstance  may  give  to  the 
jK'rson  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  or  to  bis 
representatives,  a  right  to  publish  the  same.  The 
perpetual  copyright  of  the  authorized  versions 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(and  possibly,  adds  Stephen,  in  the  text  of  acts 
of  Parliament )  is  vested  in  the  Crown.  A  jkt- 
petual  copyright  in  book*  first  issued  by  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  (unless  such  books  came  into 
the  control  of  the  institutions  for  bui  n  limited 
term)  is  vested  in  the  universities  of  Oxford. 
Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Clasgow,  Saint  Andrews, 
and  AU-rdeen,  and  also  in  each  college  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  in  the  colleges  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  and  Winchester.  The  book  of  reg- 
istry of  copyrights  is  kept  at  Stationers'  Hall. 
There  is  no  obligation  to  make  registration,  ex- 
cepting that  such  entry  must  be  made  before  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  is  in  a  position  to  take 
action  in  regard  to  any  alleged  infringement.  A 
bill  for  the  reshaping  of  the  British  copyright 
uct,  known  as  the  Monks  well  Bill,  is  now  t  ltKrii 
on  the  calendar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
originally  introduced  in  Xovemls-r.  IH'.KI,  at  the 
instance  of  the  British  Society  of  Authors.  It 
was  reintroduced  with  some  material  modifica- 
tions in  1900.  I'nder  this  bill,  the  term  of  copy- 
right is  extended  to  the  life  of  the  author  and 
thirty  years. 

The  copyright  statute  now  in  force  in  <ier- 
many,  including  Alsace-Lorraine,  dates  from 
1871.  The  term  is  for  the  life  of  the  author  and 
for  thirty  years  thereafter.  Copyright  registry 
for  the  Empire  is  kept  in  Leipzig.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  law  is  afforded  to  the  works  of  ( Ur- 
man  citizens,  whether  published  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  Empire.  I'nder  this  same  law  the 
works  of  aliens  receive  protection  provided  that 
they  are  published  by  a  firm  doing  business  with- 
in the  Empire.  In  Italy  literary  copyright  n— ts 
upon  the  statute  of  18<J5.  The  term  is  for  the 
life  of  the  author  and  for  forty  years  after  his 
death,  or  for  eighty  years  from  the  publication 
of  the  work.  In  Austria  the  term  of  literary 
copyright  is  thirty  years  after  the  author's 
death.  In  Belgium  copyright  (formerly  perpet- 
ual) is  now  limited  under  the  law  of  188«»  la  the 
life  of  the  author  and  fifty  years  thereafter.  In 
Holland,  under  the  law  of  1881,  the  term  is  for 
fifty  years  from  the  date  of  publication.  In 
Hungary  the  term  is  the  life  of  the  author  and 
fifty  years.  In  Japan  the  term  is  the  life  of  the 
author  anil  five  years,  or  thirty-five  year*  from 
the  date  of  publication,  whichever  term  may  be 
the  longer.  In  Russia  the  term  is  for  the  life  of 
the  author  and  fifty  years.  In  Spain,  under  the 
net  of  1  S7l».  the  term  is  for  the  life  of  the  author 
and  thirty  years. 

The  United  States  International  Copyright 
Act  has  greatly  narrowed  the  beneficial  operation 
of  the  law  by  a  provision  that  a  foreign  book  or 
lithograph  to  secure  its  ltenefits  must  lie  manu- 
factured in  this  country.    Consult:  Copinger, 
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Jmw  of  Copyright  in  ^Yorks  of  Literature  and 
Art  (3d  ed.,  London,  1893)  ;  Scrutton,  Laus 
of  Copyright  (3d  ed.,  London.  1896)  ;  Drone, 
Treatise  on  the  Laics  of  Property  in  Intellectual 
Productions  (Boston,  1879). 

COQUELIN.  ko'kla.N',  HknoIt  Constant 
(1841 — ).  A  distinguished  French  actor,  known 
as  Coquelin  Ainc,  to  differentiate  him  from  hia 
younger  brotlier,  Coquelin  Cadet.  Horn  at 
JJouIogne-sur-Mer,  January  -3.  1841,  lie  early 
showed  sueh  dramatic  gifts  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  (1851)).  The  following 
year  he  took  the  second  prize  for  comedy,  and 
made  his  debut  on  the  stage  of  the  Comedie 
Franchise  in  Le  depit  amoureux.  loiter  he  ap- 
peared with  brilliant  success  in  Le  mariage  de 
Figaro,  Le  via  lade  imaginairc,  Le  misanthrope, 
Le  barbier  de  Seville,  and  other  pieces  in  the 
classic  repertoire.  In  modern  plays  he  was  no 
less  effective,  and  he  speedily  became  a  great 
popular  favorite.  His  versatility  is  considered 
remarkable.  Among  his  creations  have  been 
roles  in  Le  lion  amoureux,  (iringoirc,  Paul  For- 
estier,  J^es  faux  menage*,  Le  mondc  ou  Von 
s'ennuie,  and  Denise,  to  mention  onlv  a  few.  He 
had  been  elected  a  socie'taire  in  the  ThcAtre  Fran- 
cais  as  early  as  18G4,  but  in  1886  he  retired 
and  made  an  extensive  tour  abroad.  In  1888  he 
visited  America.  At  the  end  of  1881)  he  returned 
to  the  Theatre  Frum;a  is,  where  as  a  salaried 
member  of  the  company  he  remained  till  1892, 
creating  among  other  parts  that  of  I^bussiere 
in  Thcrmidar  (January,  1891).  In  1893-94  he 
appeared  again  in  the  Cnited  States.  His  en- 
gagement in  1895  at  the  Renaissance  Theatre 
in  Paris  led  to  a  lawsxiit  from  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  in  which  lie  was  condemned  to  pay 
damages.  In  1897,  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  he 
produced  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerae,  which 
has  become  hi*  most  celebrated  character.  In 
1899  came  his  Napoleon  in  Plus  otic  rcinc.  In 
1900-01  be  visited  America  once  more,  this  time 
in  company  with  Sarah  Bernhardt,  to  whose 
Due  de  Reiehstadt  he  played  Flambeau  in  Ros- 
tand's L'A  igUm.  M.  Coquelin  is  known  also  as 
a  writer  nnd  lecturer,  among  his  publications 
being:  I/A  rt  et  le  com  Mien  (1880),  which  has 
been  translated  into  German  and  into  English 
(as  The  Actor  and  His  Art)  ;  Les  comMicns, 
par  un  cotnMien  (1882)  ;  L'Arnolphe  de  Molicrc 
(1882)  ;  ami  //.4r/  de  dire  le  monologue,  in  part 
by  his  brother.  Coquelin  Cadet  (1884). 

COQUELIN,  Ernest  Alexandre  Honor*: 
(1848 — ).  A  French  actor,  known  as  'Coquelin 
Cadet.*  to  distinguish  him  from  his  more  famous 
elder  brother,  Constant  Coquelin.  He  was  Iwirn 
May  16,  1848.  at  Roulogne-siir-Mer,  and  in  youth 
was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern 
Railway,  but  went,  in  1864.  to  Paris  to  enter  the 
Conservatoire  nnd  make  a  career  upon  the  stage. 
He  was  graduated  three  years  later  with  the  first 
prize  in  comedy,  nnd  made  his  debut  nt  the 
Odeon.  In  J 868*  he  appeared  with  his  brother  at 
the  Theatre  Frnncnis,  and  he  continned  there 
till  1875,  playing  in  Les  plaidcurs,  Lc  barbier  dc 
Seville,  Les  frmmes  sarantcs,  Le  mariage  de 
Figaro,  L'arare,  and  other  well-known  pieces.  In 
1875  he  went  to  the  Varieties,  but  returned 
to  the  Comedie  Francaise  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  1879  h<>  became  a  memlier  of  the  comptiny. 
Among  the  principal  plays  in  which  he  has  created 
parts  are:  Le  sphinx,  L'ami  Frit;.  Les  rnrhcaux, 
Denise,  and  L'hfritiere.  M.  Coquelin  Cadet  owes 


much  of  his  reputation  to  the  success  of  the 
numerous  monologues  of  which  he  is  the  author, 
and  in  the  rendering  of  which  he  has  gained 
great  popularity  in  the  salons  of  Paris.  He  has 
written  al*o,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Pirouette, 
Le  livre  des  convalescents  (  1880)  ;  Le  monologue 
moderne  (1881);  Fariboles  (1882);  Lc  rire 
(  1887)  ;  Pirouettes  (1888)  ;  and  other  humorous 
volumes. 

COQUELIN,  Jean  ( 1865—).  A  French  actor, 
son  of  Constant  Coquelin  (q.v.).  He  was  born 
December  1,  1865,  and  studied  the  dramatic  art 
under  his  father  instead  of  at  the  Conservatoire. 
In  1890-92  he  was  engaged  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais,  which  he  left,  however,  to  accompany  his 
father  on  his  American  tour  and  elsewhere.  In 
1894  he  played  at  the  Renaissance  Theatre,  nnd 
in  1897  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  where  he 
created  the  role  of  Ragucneau  in  Cyrano  de 
Hcrgerac.  This  he  repeated  the  next  year  in 
London.  He  has  also  played  Lubin  in  Therm  idor. 
Verdelet  in  Le  gendre  de  M.  Poiricr,  and  Talley- 
rand in  Plus  que  rcine  ( 1899). 

COQUEREL.  ko'kr.M',  Anthanse  Lai/bent 
Ciiari.es  ( 1795-1868).  A  French  theologian.  He 
was  born  in  Paris,  and  studied  theology  at  Mon- 
tauban.  In  1818  he  became  pastor  of  the  French 
church  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  1830  was  induced 
by  Cuvier  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  won  high 
reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  An  earnest  oppo- 
nent of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  violent  nttacks  of  the  orthodox 
Calvinists,  and  propagated  his  opinions  in  three 
periodicals  founded  by  him.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848, 
and  later  also  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned  Iicponsc 
au  litre  du  doetcur  Strauss:  La  t  ie  de  JCsus 
(1841),  which  was  translated  into  English; 
Hiographie  sac ice ;  I/f/rthodoxie  moderne;  Chris- 
tologie  (1858).  His  son  Athanase  (1820  75) 
also  won  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  was 
prominent  as  the  lender  of  liberal  Protestantism 
in  France.  He  wrote  Libre*  Etudes  (1867).  and 
Jean  Calas  et  sa  famille  ( 1870). 

C0QUES,  k6k.  or  COCX  GONZALES  (1618- 
84).  A  Flemish  painter,  born  in  Antwerp.  He 
studied  under  the  third  Pieter  Breughel,  and 
afterwards  with  David  Rycknert  the  elder.  His 
works  were  greatly  admired,  and  he  received 
commissions  from  many  of  the  notable  persons 
of  the  time.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Ryck- 
nert, and  was  president  of  the  Antwerp  Guild 
from  1665  to  1666.  nnd  from  1680  to  1681.  His 
portrait*  usually  depict  a  family  group  engaged 
in  different  tasks,  the  backgrounds  often  painted 
by  other  artists.  They  are  very  small,  but  a 
certain  elegance  of  manner  has  given  him  the 
title  of  'Van  Dyck  in  miniature.'  Among  his 
chief  works  are  "The  Scholar  and  His  Family." 
in  the  Cnsscl  Gallery,  and  his  own  "Family"  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  a  portrait  of  Charles  I. 
of  England. 

COQUETTE,  kA-ket'  (Fr.  coquette,  flirt,  fern, 
of  coquet,  gallant,  little  cock,  from  coq,  cock;  so 
cnlled  from  its  fanciful  plumage).  A  kind  of 
hummingbird,  of  which  a  dozen  specie*  are 
known,  constituting  the  genus  Lophorni*,  and 
scattered  from  the  lowlands  of  Mexico  to  and 
throughout  the  Amazon  region.  The  coquette* 
are  smnll,  treated,  anil  exquisitely  adorned  with 
spangled  frills  on  each  side  of  the  neck ;  the 
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tail  is  long,  graduated,  and  capable  of  wide 
spreading;  the  eolors  are  unusually  varied  and 
brilliant,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  bird  is 
peculiarly  gem-like.  Two  species  are  illustrated 
on  the  Plate  of  Humming  -  Birds.     Sec  also 

LKOSS-KEBTILIZATION'. 

COQUI,  ko'ko  (probably  of  West  Indian 
origin).  A  West  Indian  tree-frog  (liylodea  Mar- 
(inicensis)  remarkable  for  undergoing  its  whole 
metamorphosis  within  the  egg.  "The  pairing 
takes  place  on  land  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  when  the  female  lays  about  twenty  eggs, 
which  are  enveloped  in  a  foamy  mass  and  glued 
onto  a  broad  leaf,  or  hidden  in  the  axilla;  of 
i liliaceous  plants.  The  mother  seems  to  remain 
in  the  neighborhood  watching  the  eggs,  which 
are  large,  measuring  four  to  live  millimeters  in 
diameter  .  .  .  pale  and  straw-colored.  The 
embryo  develops  neither  gills  nor  gill-openings, 
but  a  large,  wcll-vascularized  tail,  by  means  of 
which,  being  immersed  in  the  watery  fluid  con- 
tained within  the  egg,  it  seems  to  breathe.  After 
twenty-one  days  the  tadpole,  having  used  up  all 
the  available  yolk  and  fluid,  and  most  of  its 
own  tail,  bursts  the  egg-shell  and  hops  away 
as  a  little  frog."  Consult  (Jadow,  Cambridge 
Satural  History,  vol.  viii.  (l>ondon.  1001). 

COQUILLA  (kd-kwllTa)  NUT  (Sp.  coquillo, 
cocoanut).  The  fruit  of  a  palm,  Attalra  funi- 
fera.  It  forms  an  article  of  export  from  South 
America,  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
America  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  and  in 
turning,  as  for  making  knobs  of  walking  sticks. 
It  is  also  called  vegetable  ivory.    See  Attalea. 

COQUIMBO,  ko-kemt>o.  A  seaport  in  the 
Province  of  Coquimbo,  Chile,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  La  Serena,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  (Map:  Chile, 
C  10).  It  has  a  good  harbor,  with  a  lighthouse 
equipped  with  a  revolving  light,  and  customs 
office,  and  is  an  export  centre  for  ores,  chiefly 
copper.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Cnited  States 
consular  agent.    Population,  in  1805.  0270. 

COQUIMBO.    See  IU  RROWINO  Owl. 

COQUINA,  kA-ke'na  (Sp.,  shellfish,  from  Lat. 
concha,  Ok.  K&yxVi  konchf,  shell,  Skt.  iaukha, 
conch-shell).  A  porous  variety  of  limestone 
which  (Hvurs  in  Florida.  It  is  made  up  of  ce- 
mented fragments  of  shells  and  corals  that  have 
been  cast  alvout  by  the  waves  and  accumulated 
in  some  sheltered  basin  of  the  sea -bottom, 
f'oquina  is  extensively  used  for  building  -  stone 
in  I  Torida  and  the  Hermudas. 

CORACLE  (Welsh  cortrgl,  cicrirpl,  coracle, 
from  COrtCff,  rtrrtrg.  Tr.  curachan,  skiff).  A 
boat  of  oval  shape  with  a  frame  of  wicker-work 
covered  with  hide  or  oiled  cloth,  which  covering 
is  removed  when  the  boat  is  not  in  use.  The 
ordinary  coracle  will  carry  comfortably  only  one 


man,  but  it  is  so  light  that  he  can  easily  carry 
it  on  his  back  to  a  place  where  it  may  be 
safely  deposited.    See  Cchrach. 

CORAIS,  ko'ra',  Adama.ntios.  See  Coray, 
Adamantjos. 

CORAL  (OF.  coral,  Lat.  corallum.  coralliu*. 
from  Gk.  xopdWtor,   korallion,  coral;  of  uncer 
tain  origin,  possibly  a  loan-word  from  Heb.  goral, 
small  stone).   A  calcareous  or  horny  secretion  or 
deposit  of  many  kinds  of  polyps  of  the  class 
Anthozoa,  which  assume  various  and  often  beau 
tiful  forms.    Millepore  'coral*  is  produced  by 
polyps  of  the  class  Hydrozoa.    ( See  Millepore.  » 
The  coral-producing  polyps  form  colonies  which 
increase  by  gemmation,  young  polyp-buds  spring- 
ing from  the  original  polyp,  sometimes  indiffcr 
ently  from  any  part  of  "its  surface,  sometimes 
only  from  its  upper  circumference,  or  from  it« 


STBCfTl  Bi:  Or  A  DIMPLE  CORAL. 

1.  Diagrammatic  croi«s-i«ection  of  a  coral:  the  black 
part  represent"  the  stony  outer  wall  (thecal  and  partition* 
(septal;  tlu>  open  hum,  the  fletdty  lining  and  partition* 
(.mesenteries).  2.  Semi-diagrammatic  view  of  a  coral;  m, 
awpttnn;  /».  a  tentacle;  p,  position  of  the  pullet;  d.  theca; 
*>,  mesenteric-  filament*;  /,  epltueca;      basal  plat*. 

base,  and  not  separating  from  it.  but  remaining 
in  the  same  sjwit,  even  when  the  original  or 
parent  polyp  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  producing 
buds  in  their  turn.  The  calcareous  or  horny 
deposition  begins  when  the  polyp  is  single,  ad- 
hering to  a  rock  or  other  surface,  on  which  the 
coral  grows  or  is  built  up,  the  hard  deposits  of 
former  generations  forming  the  base  to  which 
those  of  their  progeny  are  attached.  One  layer 
of  the  chambers,  of  which  the  greater  number  of 
corals  are  composed,  occasionally  surrounds  an 
other  like  the  concentric  circles  in  the  wood  of 
exogenous  trees:  one  layer  is  sometimes  de- 
posited above  another;  the  whole  structure 
sometimes  branches  like  a  shrub,  spreads  like  a 
fan,  or  assumes  the  form  of  a  cup.  a  flower,  or  a 
mushroom.  Cnder  the  common  name  coral  are 
included  many  species,  also  designated  madre- 
pores (q.Y.Ji  and  some  have  received  other  names 
derived  from  peculiarities  of  their  form  and  ap- 
pearance, as  brain  coral,  etc.  This  last  form-* 
into  large  rounded  masses  furrowed  with  wind- 
ing depressions  like  the  convolutions  of  a  mam 


REPRESENTATIVE  FORMS  OF  ("ORALS, 
1.  R«'jr1imln»r  of  a  colour  (of  Zoanthu>0.  showing  simp!  >st  mode  of  budding*  from  a  rrwpliur  stolon  (,<rf|.  2  *.».»  j».r, 
Or  pennat  ulid  (  Vlrfnilarla  nilr:ihilis\;  a  portion  of  the  stem  In  the  Itvlnit  condition  ;  h,  the  nam**,  dead.  S.  Orvnn-ptpe 
cornl  ( TuMpon  mtinirn):  skeleton  of  a  colony  showluv  two  tlvltiir  polyps;  a.  manner  of  jrrowt  h.  I>y  budding  from  the 
lateral  shelf-like  expansions.  4.  Red  or  ■  precious"  coral  [('oralHim  nihrani):  part  of  a  II  vlnjc  colon  v.  5.  l'art  of  n  fan- 
coral  MhipiilnirnrfriH  itnMlnm).  showing  the  polyp  cells.  All  the  foregoing  are  Alcyonarians  The  following  ar*»  •  true' 
or  'stony*  corals.  «  S.\rini?i>p»rn  rantnlaan;  fossil  in  the  Carboniferous  of  <  to-many.  7.  Halrnitnt  cat+a  itlstrin  ■ 
fossil  in  the  Siliirinn  of  Gotland,  s.  Famuli™  polym^rpha  :  fossil;  Devonian :  /».  cornllltes.  enlarged,  two  .if  them 
broken  o|>en  ami  Hhowlntr  tnbuln>.  9.  Cup-coral  (t'vHthnphyttnm  rtnupit nnnm\\  fossil  In  the  Devonian  of  Germany 
10.  Oup-eornI  tCytithnpbyllnm  hrx;nrnniir>rt;  fossil  In  the  Devonian  of  (iermany .  11.  A  madrepore  (Matir+pora  «.*/>erai : 
the  lower  part  shows  the  Mvfncr  polvps.  the  upper  part  naked  (dcnd>  corallum.  at  the  summit  of  a  bushy  brarw-h. 
14,  Fart  of  n  branching  coral  ( Dendrophylllal  in  which  a  common  calcareous  stem  (ro.  ctptienchyma)  Is  formal  by  cal- 
cification of  the  cfenosarc  <c*>  And  irlves  nrleln  tothe  irirlividual  corullltes  (eo):  [>.  an  active  polyp.  IS.  S t-a r-co nvl 
(Astru-a),  an  example  of  the  massive  ty  fie  of  roof-corals.  In  Its  living  condition. 
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malian  brain  or  a  meadow  brook,  bcucc  its  tech- 
nical name  is  Meandrina.  In  tlie  greater  num- 
ber of  kinds,  besides  tbc  plates  which  form  and 
separate  the  polyp -cells,  and  which  are  variously 
arranged,  there  is  a  more  solid  internal  or  cen- 
tral part,  formed  by  the  additional  deposition 
of  matter  at  the  bottom  of  each  polyp-cell,  or 
from  the  common  living  part  in  which  the 
polyps  arc  united.  The  calcareous  framework 
is  sometimes  further  strengthened  by  a  greater 
or  less  mixture  of  horny  animal  matter  with  the 
purely  calcareous  substance. 

Kinds  of  Couth. — Corals  are  roughly  classed 
under  two  heads,  the  horny  corals  and  the  lime 
or  stone  corals.  The  former  consist  chiefly  of  a 
homy  secretion  from  the  polyps,  which  may  in- 
clude also  separate  particles  of  lime,  while  the 
stone  corals  consist  almost  wholly  of  lime  firmly 
united  in  a  solid  mass.  Xo  sharp  line  can  lie 
drawn  between  these  two  groups,  for  all  possible 
gradations  can  be  found.  The  Antipntharia  and 
Alcvonaria  as  a  rule  have  a  horny  skeleton, 
while  the  millcpores  and  madrepores  are  almost 
wholly  limestone.  The  polyps  of  the  common 
red  or  previous  coral  (Corallium  rubrum)  l>e- 
long  to  the  suborder  Alcvonaria  (q.v.,  for  illus- 
tration) ;  but  the  central  axis  in  this  and  other 
corals  forming  the  family  Corallidn?  is  quite 
solid,  and  is  produced  in  concentric  layers  by  the 
living  gelatinous  substance  which  envelops  it  like 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  from  which  the  polyps 
project  like  buds,  or,  when  their  tentacles  are 
expanded,  like  little  flowers.  Another  aleyona- 
rian  coral  of  more  than  usual  interest  is  the 
'organ-pipe*  coral  (Tubipora)  in  which  no  cen- 
tral axis  fills  in  behind  the  polyps,  but  the 
chambers  in  which  they  live  remain  as  open, 
elongated  tubes,  crowded  together  side  by  side  to 
form  a  solid  mass.  Its  polyps  are  violet  or 
grass-green,  but  the  coral  itself  is  red  or  purplish. 
These  corals  are  found  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans.  Many  of  the  madrepores  have  the  whole 
calcareous  framework  covered,  as  in  the  Coral- 
lidie.  bv  a  gelatinous  living  substance  which 
unites  all  the  polyps.  The  whole  living  part  soon 
decomposes  and  disappears,  when  the  coral  is 
taken  out  of  the  water,  in  some  species  almost 
immediately  running  from  the  calcareous  part  as 
a  watery  slime. 

Utilization, — Red  coral — so  much  admired  for 
its  fine  color  and  susceptibility  to  a  high  polish, 
nnd  much  used  for  ornamental  purposes — is 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  Mediterranean,  in 
some'  parts  of  which  extensive  'fisheries'  are 
carried  on.  It  is  brought  up  from  consider- 
able depths  by  means  of  a  sort  of  grappling 
apparatus  dragged  after  a  boat  or  boats,  the 
pieces  being  broken  from  the  bottom  by  beams 
of  wood  which  are  sunk  by  weights  and  then 
entangled  among  hemp.  Red  coral  has  a  shrub- 
like  branching  form  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  one  foot,  with  a  thickness  like  that  of 
the  little  finger.  Much  of  the  coral  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  exported  to  India,  but  red  coral 
is  also  obtained  in  the  Red  Sea.  the  Persian 
Gulf,  etc.  Rlack  coral  ( Antipathes) .  the  axis  of 
which  is  more  solid,  is  still  more  highly  prized. 
Coral  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  used 
for  ornamental  purposes  by  the  Cauls. 

Rrrfs. — The  formation  of  coral  reefs  and  is- 
lands is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  results  of 
the  action  of  coral  polyps.  Many  kinds  of  polyps 
are  concerned  in  the  building  of  a  reef,  but  the 


growth  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  stone  corals. 
Reef-building  corals  only  flourish  in  dean,  fre.sh 
sea  water,  which  is  not  over  125  feet  in  depth 
and  never  is  cooler  than  68°  F.  They  are  con- 
sequently confined  to  the  tropics  and  to  shallow 
water,  and  never  thrive  nenr  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
Although  reef-building  corals  are  not  found  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  north  of  Florida, 
some  species  of  coral  occur  much  further  north. 
Even  on  the  coast  of  New  England  there  is  to  be 
found  quite  commonly  a  true  stone  coral  {Astrau- 
fjia  Dana-),  the  polyps  of  which  when  expanded 
are  large  and  very  beautiful. 

Fossil  Forms.  Among  the  fossil  corals  only 
those  belonging  to  the  Anthozoa  are  of  importance, 
those  of  the  llydromcdusa'  either  not  ap|>eariiig 
until  the  Mesozoic,  and  then  but  sparingly  (for 
fossil  Ilydrocornllina?  and  Tubularia-,  see  C»ku;x- 
tebata ) ,  or  not  being  clearly  recognized  as  to 
their  systematic  position  and  only  provisionally 
referred  to  the  Hydrozoa.  ( Nee  Strom  AToroRA  and 
Cbaptolite.)  The  Anthozoa  appear  in  the  Cam- 
brian rocks  with  the  Archa?ocyathina\  forms  of 
peculiar  structure  and  uncertain  relationships. 
In  the  Cppcr  Silurian  period  they  have  lwcome  the 
most  important  fossils,  as  well  in  number  of  in- 
dividuals as  in  diversity  of  structure  and  impor- 
tance as  rock-building  organisms.  They  continue 
thus  throughout  geologic  times,  and  are  hence  of 
great  importance  to  the  paleontologist  nnd  geolo- 
gist. As  they  are  also  objects  of  great  beauty, 
they  are  much  sought  by  collectors  nnd  dealers. 
Especially  rich  and  famous  are  the  fossil  coral 
faunas  of  the  Silurian  of  North  America  and  Cot- 
land;  the  Devonian  of  the  Helderlnrgs  of  New- 
York,  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces;  the  Jurassic  formations  of  Middle 
Europe  and  the  Tertiary  beds  of  northern  Italy. 

The  Anthozoa  are  divided  by  Haeckel  into  the 
sub-classes  Tetracoralla,  Ilcxacoralla,  and  Octro- 
coralla,  according  to  the  number  of  their  septa, 
which  were  considered  to  be  multiples  of  these 
figures.  The  Tetracoralla  comprise,  together  with 
the  Tabulata,  the  Paleozoic  corals;  the  Ilcxa- 
coralla and  Oetoeoralla,  the  Mesozoic  and  later 
forms.  Rerent  investigations  on  the  embryology 
of  the  Ilcxacoralla  and  thecal  structure  of  the 
Tetracoralla  (Or.  M.  Ogilvie)  seem  to  demon- 
strate that  these  divisions  are  artificial,  that  the 
tetrameral  system  is  only  an  ancestral  feature 
strongly  marked  in  certain  of  the  old  families 
(Cyathophyllido*,  Zaphrentido\  Cyathaxonida*) , 
while  hexaineral  symmetry  is  but  one  of  many 
forms  of  radial  symmetry.  The  Anthozoa  are 
therefore  at  present  divided  into  but  two  sub- 
classes, according  to  Ray  I^inkester:  the  Alcyo- 
n:iria  or  Oetoeoralla,  and  the  Zoantharia.  None 
of  the  fossil  alcyonarians,  which  with  doubtful 
forms  do  not  appear  till  the  Mesozoic.  are  of 
importance;  the  Paleozoic  Helioliti<br,  which  are 
referred  with  doubt  to  this  sub-class,  are  quite 
abundant  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 

The  sub-class  Tabulate,  of  Milne-Edwards  and 
Ifaiiue.  com  prising  common  nnd  important  Paleo- 
zoic genera,  such  as  Favosites.  Aulopora,  Syringo- 
pora,  Ilalysites,  and  Chictctes.  which  was  long 
considered  as  a  distinct  sub-class  characterized 
by  the  slight  development  of  the  septa  and 
the  presence  of  numerous  tabula? ,  has  now 
l»een  broken  up;  it  having  been  recognized 
that  some  families  belong  to  the  Oetoeoralla, 
others  ( Favosjt id:i'.  Svrimroporidic,  Tlalysitidsp) 
exhibit  dost-  relationships  1 4 >  the  Ilcxacoralla,  and 
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others   (Chirtetidip,  Monticuliporida1)   arc  even 

f laced  by  Home  authors,  as  llrich,  among  the 
'olyzoa.  All  these  very  primitive  groups  of 
tabulate  corals  played  important  roles  as  Pale- 
ozoic reef  builders. 

Bibliography.  Milne- Edwards  and  Haime, 
"Monographic  des  Polypiers  fossilcs  des  terrains 
.Paleozoiques."  Arehirrs  ilu  Museum,  vol.  v. 
(Paris,  1851  )  ;  Roemer  and  Freeh,  Lethwa  I'aleo- 
zoiea,  vol.  i.  (Stuttgart,  1883)  ;  Ogilvie,  "Struc- 
ture and  Classification  of  Corals,"  I'hilosojyhieal 
Transmittals,  vol.  clxxxvii.  (London,  18116)  ;  G. 
C.  Bourne,  "The  Anthozoa,"  in  Lankester's 
Treatise  on  Zoology,  part  ii.  (London,  1900). 

CORALBERRY.   See  Snowueuhy. 

CORAL-FISH.  A  name  given  in  a  general 
way  to  various  tropical  fishes  of  the  families 
Clnitodontidip  and  Pomaccntrido»,  liccause  they 
frequent  submarine  coral  growths.  All  are  much 
compressed,  high-backed  fishes  of  brilliant  hues; 
and  most  of  them  are  marked  with  vertical  black 
l»ars,  and  possess  filamentous  appendages  upon  the 
fins  and  tail.  They  remain  among  the  branching 
corals  for  safely,  and  are  further  protected,  ap- 
parently, by  the  curious  pattern  of  their  colora- 
tion. Many  species  abound  in  the  waters  from 
Bermuda  to  Brazil,  where  several  species  arc 
known  as  'angel-fishes.'  All  are  small,  but  ex- 
cellent eating. 

CORAL  ISLAND  AND  CORAL  REEF.  An 

island  or  marine  ridge  formed  from  the  petrified 
skeletons  of  coral  polyps.  They  are  numerous  in 
the  warmer  portions  of  the  Pacific  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  where  the  growth  of  coral  goes 
on  with  great  rapidity,  occurring  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along  the 
Atlantic  shores  of  the  West  Indies.  The  coral 
islands  and  reefs  may  be  classed,  according  to 
their  general  form,  into  fringing  reefs,  barrier 
reefs,  and  atolls.  Fringing  reefn  are  closely 
attached  to  the  shore  line  of  an  island  or  land 
mass  and  extend  outward  as  a  submarine  plat- 
form. Harrier  reefs  lie  at  some  distance  from  the 
land,  the  intermediate  space  being  occupied  by  a 
shallow  lagoon  of  salt  water.  I'sunlly  some 
parts  of  the  barrier  rise  nbove  the  level  of  the 
ocean  as  islets  which  support  a  scanty  vegetation, 
while  the  position  of  the  submerged  reef  is  in- 
dicated by  a  line  of  breakers.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this  type  is  the  Great  Britain  Reef 
of  Australia.  1250  miles  long,  lying  off  the  east 
coast  of  Queensland.  Atolls  (q.v. )  are  of  rude 
circular  form,  inclosing  a  lagoon,  but  without  any 
visible  land  to  which  t lie  reefs  arc  attached.  Their 
presence  is  made  known  by  a  girdle  of  breakers 
and  by  wave-formed  islets  on  which  the  coeoanut- 
palm  and  a  few  other  tropical  plants  grow.  The 
central  lagoon  of  placid,  transparent  water  is 
usually  less  than  300  feet  deep,  and  when  there 
are  pas-ages  through  the  reef  it  constitutes  a 
safe  harbor  for  ships.  Soundings  have  shown 
that  the  slope  of  the  bottom  is  gentle  in  the  in- 
terior, but  very  steep  on  the  seaward  side  of  the 
reef,  indeed  being  somet  imes  almost  |icrpcmlicu1ar. 
The  Pelew  Islands  of  the  Caroline  Archipelago, 
the  Low  Archijielago  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Tjiciadivc  and  Maldive  island  groups  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  exhibit  many  examples  of  atolls. 

Formation  ok  Kkfi \s.  The  great  masses  of 
coral  rock  have  lieen  built  up  by  the  continuous 
growth  of  various  genera  and  species  of  corals, 
which  secrete  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  the 
sea-water.    The  coral  polyps  flouriah  only  under 


certain  conditions;  their  growth  requires  clear, 
warm,  salt  water,  an  abundance  of  food,  and  a 
water-depth  of  not  more  than  twenty  fathnin*. 
They  cannot  live  in  muddy  or  brackish  water,  i  t 
in  regions  where  the  mean  temperature  for  any 
month  falls  lielow  08°  F.  The  polyp  also  dm- 
not  grow  above. the  level  of  the  lowest  tides.  A' 
to  the  rate  of  growth  of  coral  many  observation* 
and  estimates  have  been  made.  Some  sjnsies 
build  up  a  reef  as  rapidly  as  three  inches  per 
year,  others  increase  less  than  one  inch  in  the 
same  time.  Alexander  Agns*iz  estimates  that  the 
corals  on  the  Florida  coasts  would  construct  a 
reef  from  the  depth  of  seven  fathoms  to  the  sur- 
face in  a  period  of  from  1000  to  1200  vea  rs. 

I'nder  the  special  conditions  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  coral  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  dis- 
cover by  what  means  the  reefs  and  atolls  have 
been  formed,  that  often  rise  from  depths  of  sev- 
eral hundred  and  even  of  thousands  of  feet.  Dnr- 
win,  who  recognized  the  fact  that  shallow  water 
was  necessary  for  the  living  polyp,  inferred  that 
the  sites  of  the  reefs  must  have  undergone  a  grid 
ual  subsidence,  corresponding  to  the  growth  of  the 
reef  upward.  According  to  his  theory,  the  colo- 
nics of  polyps  first  Bettled  along  the  shores  of  an 


Fki.  1. 

island,  where  after  a  time  a  fringing  reef  would  be 
formed  (Fig.  1).  Then  if  the  ocean  floor  sub- 
sided at  a  sufficiently  slow  rate  to  permit  the 
growth  of  the  coral  to  be  continued  on  the  out- 
ward side  of  the  reef,  the  water-channel  would 
gradually  widen  and  deepen  ami  a  barrier  rwi 
(Fig.  2)  would  be  formed,  which,  after  a  long 


Km  2. 


interval.  uj»on  the  submergence  of  the  entire  is- 
land, would  give  way  to  an  atoll  (Fig.  3).  This 


Fm  3. 


simple  explanation,  first  advanced  by  Darwin  in 
Is.!.")  and  afterwards  elaborated  by  J.  L).  Dana, 
found  wide  acceptance  among  geologists.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  in  certain  cases 
the  theory  of  submergence  did  not  conform  with 
the  actual  conditions.  Semper,  in  1SGS.  directed 
attention  to  the  Pelew  Islands,  when'  the  sea 
floor  and  the  reefs  built  t Hereon  have  actually 
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undergone  elevation.  Later.  Murray  pursued  the 
study  of  the  question  still  further  and  was  able 
to  show  that  reefs  do  not  necessarily  require  a 
sinking  shore  for  their  formation,  but  they  may 
grow  00  a  stable  foundation  such  as  a  submarine 
bunk,  raised  to  near  sea-level  by  accumulation  of 
fossil  organisms,  or  the  slopes  of  a  volcanic  island. 
After  becoming  established  in  such  localities  the 
corals  continue  their  giowth  outward,  and  at  the 
same  time  wa ve-action  washes  down  debris  from 
the  reef  to  the  bottom,  forming  a  platform  for 
their  further  activity.  In  ease  the  original  foun- 
dation was  above  sea-level  the  projecting  portion 
may  have  been  cut  down  by  breakers.  The  solvent 
action  of  water  would  remove  the  dead  coral  from 
the  interior  of  the  reef  and  thus  excavate  a  basin 
to  be  occupied  by  the  lagoon.  Both  theories  of 
reef-building  are  probably  to  be  accepted  n*  valid, 
and  each  must  l>e  tested  by  actual  conditions 
before  its  application  in  any  particular  instance 
can  be  determined. 

Rirliocraimiy.  Darwin,  The  Structure  and 
Distribution  of  Coral  Islands  (New  York.  1891)  ; 
Dana,  Corals  and  Coral  Islands  (New  York, 
1890)  ;  Agassiz,  A  Visit  to  the  (treat  Harrier  Reef 
of  Australia  in  the  Steamer  Croydon,  in  18'JG 
i  Cambridge.  Mass..  1898)  ;  Murray,  "On  Coral 
lleefs  and  Other  Carbonate  of  Lime  Formations 
in  Modern  Sens,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xvii.  (Edinburgh,  1891 )  ; 
Murray,  '"On  the  Structure  and  Origin  of  Coral 
Keefs  and  Islands,"  in  Proceedings  of  Itoyal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  vol.  x.  (Edinburgh,  1880); 
Agassiz  and  Pourtales.  Monograph  of  the  Corah 
of  Florida  (Cambridge.  Mass.,  1871);  Heilprin, 
The  Bermuda  Islands  (Philadelphia,  1889). 
See  Atoll;  Coral. 

C0R'ALLI'N2E,  or  COR'ALLINE  ALG.ZB 

(Lot.  nom.  pi.  fem.  of  corallinus,  made  of  coral, 
fiom  eorallutn,  corailius,  coral).  A  group  of 
red  alga>  ( llhodophycea\  q.v.),  distinguished  by 
the  calcareous  incrustations  secreted  by  the  thai* 
lus.  The  thallus  is  branching,  usually  articu- 
lated, and,  with  its  limestone  deposits,  forms 
stony  masses  like  those  of  the  branching  corals 
with  which  they  are  otlen  associated.  Corallimc 
are  important  rock-making  organisms  in  some 
formations,  especially  of  Tertiary  age,  such  as 
the  granular  limestone  of  the  Paris  basin,  the 
lower  Eocene  of  Ariege,  and  the  nummulitie  lime- 
stone of  the  Alps.  The  genus  Cornllina  itself, 
now  abundant,  was  rare  during  Tertian-  time. 
Lilhothamnium,  however,  appeared  in  Jurassic 
time,  extending  through  the  Cretaceous,  was  very 
abundant  during  the  Tertiary,  and  hns  persisted 
to  the  present  era  with  little  change  of  its  char- 
ncters.  Consult :  Giimbcl,  "Die  sogennantcn  Xulli- 
porcn,  etc.."  Abhandhingen  dcr  kiiniglich  bayer- 
ischen  Akademie  dcr  Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii. 
(Mdnchen,  1871):  Unger,  "Beitrng  zur  nahcren 
Kriitniss  des  Lcithakalkes,"  Denkschriften  dcr 
kiiniglich  kaiserlirh  Akademie  dcr  Wiuen$chaf- 
ten  ;u  Wien,  vol.  xiv.  (Vienna,  1858)  ;  Zittcl  and 
Sebitnper.  Traite  dc  pfilcontologie,  part,  ii.,  Pale- 
ophytologie  (Paris,  1891).    See  Alg.E. 

CORAL  SEA  (so  named  from  its  numerous 
reefs).  A  section  of  the  Pacific,  stretching  be- 
tween Australia  on  the  west  and  the  New  Heb- 
rides on  the  cast  (Map:  Australasia,  G  4).  Sound- 
ings  in  1874  gave  an  extreme  depth  of  14,700  feet. 

CORAL-SNAKE.  A  poisonous  serpent  of  the 
genus  Elaps,  common  in  tropical  America,  and 


also  represented  in  Africa,  so  called  because 
coral-red  is  its  prevailing  color.  There  are  many 
species,  each  marked  by  some  different  arrange- 
ment of  black  and  yellow  rings ;  the  epidermis  is 
also  iridescent,  probably  due  to  laminations  on 
the  scales,  and  no  more  beautiful  snakes  exist. 
(See  Plate  of  Venomous  Serpents.)    All  are 


COBAI,-KN AkK  OV  KI-OIIIDA. 

small,  of  terrestrial  habits,  and  provided  with  a 
poison  apparatus  sullicieut  for  the  killingof  small 
animals  and  birds,  but  rarely  fatal  to  man.  A 
representative  sjtecies  (Elaps  fuliius)  is  well 
known  from  Mexico  to  South  Carolina,  and  com- 
mon in  Florida,  as  the  'coral -snake,'  'American 
cobra,'  'garter-snake,'  and  'harlequin;'  it  is  the 
only  poisonous  snake,  not  crotaline,  in  the  United 
States,  and,  though  small  and  gentle,  is  not  safe 
to  handle.  Consult:  Report  United  States  Xa- 
tional  Museum  ( Washington,  1893),  and  Males 
a'nd  Urich.  "Serpents  of  Trinidad,"  in  Proceedings 
Zoological  Society  of  London  (London,  1891). 
See  Cylinder-Snake. 

CO'RAM,  Thomas  (c.1008-1751 ) .  An  Eng- 
lish philanthropist,  born  at  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset- 
shire. His  father  was  a  merchant  captain  and 
he  was  probably  a  shipwright  by  profession.  Ho 
lived  some  time  in  Taunton,  Mass.  (c.lG9l- 
c.  17 1(5),  and  then  settled  in  London  about  1720. 
He  was  constantly  interested  in  philanthropic 
schemes,  particularly  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital, "which  was  accomplished  after 
many  years  of  struggle.  The  institution  was 
opened  in  Hatton  Garden  in  1741.  Coram  was  also 
a  promoter  of  the  English  settlements  in  Georgia 
and  Nova  Scotia.  In  later  life  he  lost  most  of 
his  fortune,  and  at  his  death  was  in  possession 
of  an  annuity  from  the  Government,  He  was 
buried  in  the  cha|)cl  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
One  of  Hogarth's  best  portraits  is  that  of  Coram, 
which  has  hung  in  the  hospital  since  its  presenta- 
tion by  the  painter  (1740). 

CORAUfBIS.  In  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  the 
name  given  in  the  quarto  edition  of  1003  to  the 
character  afterwards  called  Polonius. 

CORANACH,  kor'a-nAk,  CORONACH,  COR- 
ANICH,  or  CRONACH  (Gael.,  Ir.  coranaeh, 
from  Gael.,  Ir.  eomh,  with  -f  Gael,  ranaieh,  a 
crying,  from  ran,  to  cry  out).  A  funeral  dirge, 
formerly  in  use  among  the  Irish  and  Scottish 
Celts.  "The  cries  (coranich)  arc  called  by  the 
Irish  the  ulagohne  and  hululu,  two  words  ex- 
tremely expressive  of  the  sound  uttered  on  these 
occasions  (funerals)  ;  and  Wing  of  Celtic  stock, 
etymologists  would  swear  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
ololungon  of  the  Greek,  ami  vlulutus  of  the 
Latins." — Pennant's  Tour. 

The  coranaeh  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
Irish  enoinc,  generally  written  and  pronounced 
keen,  a  dirge  for  the  dead,  "according  to  certain 
loud  and  mournful  notes  and  verses,"  wherein  the 

pedigree,  property,  the  good  and  great  deeds  of 

the  deceased,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  are  re- 
counted, in  order  to  excite  sorrow  or  revenge  in 
the  hearers,  and  to  show  them  the  loss  they  havo 
sustained. 
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The  word,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  occurs 
in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
authors: 

"  Crrand  for  you  the  calrfull  cnrrlnoeh  " 

Air  l>.  Lindsay. 
"CrTanil  the  corviioeh  on  hie." 

ltattloofllurlaw. 

"  Be  h.-  tin-  lorrvniM-h  hud  doue  shout." 

Dunbar. 

The  commu'h  lias  long  since  fallen  into  disuse 
among  the  Highlanders.  The  funeral  lament  tier- 
formed  on  the  bagpijies,  which  may  lw  considered 
as  an  instrumental  eorunaeh,  lingered  on  till  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

For  specimens  of  the  coranach  see  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  hake,  and  accompanying 
notes;  Crofton  Croker's  Itcscarchcs  in  the  Mouth 
of  Ireland ;  und  Hlack wood's  Majazinc,  vols.  xiii. 
and  xxiii. 

COB  ANGLAIS,  kor  U.N  gla'  ( Fr.,  English 
horn).  A  wooden  wind  instrument  of  the  double 
reed  species,  the  body  of  which  was  formerly  bent 
in  the  form  of  part  of  a  circle,  which  accounts 
for  its  being  called  a  horn.  It  is  merely  a  large 
oboe  (called  in  German  Altoboe,  i.e.  alto  of  the 
oboe),  and  is  usually  played  on  by  oboe-players. 
Its  compass  is  two  octaves  and  a  fifth  from  E 
or  E  Hat,  fourth  line  in  the  bass,  to  B  flat  above 
the  treble  stall".  It  is  a  transposing  instrument, 
and  music  for  it  is  written  a  fifth  above  its 
real  tones.  Also  the  name  of  an  eight-foot  organ 
stop  occasionally  used  in  French  and  English 
pipe  organs.  For  illustration,  see  MUSICAL  Ix- 
STKLME.NT8. 

C0RAT0,  ko-ra'to.  A  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
Province  of  Bari  delle  Puglic,  situated  about  2(5 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Bari  (Map:  Italy.  LB|. 
Not  far  from  Cora  to  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castel 
del  Monte,  built  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
in  which  the  sons  of  Manfred  (q.v.)  were  im- 
prisoned. The  town  carries  on  a  trade  in  cattle 
and  leather,  the  surrounding  country  being  well 
adapted  for  grazing.  A  good  deal  of  tartar  is 
manufactured  here.  Population  (commune),  in 
1881,  30,562 j  in  1901,  41,573. 

CORAY.  ko-rA'.  CORAIS,  or  KORAIS,  Ad- 

AMANTlos  (  1748-  1833).  A  Greek  classical 
scholar  and  patriot.  He  was  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant in  Smyrna.  He  engaged  in  trade  in  Am- 
sterdam, but  in  1782  went  to  Montpellier  to 
study  medicine  and  natural  history.  In  1788  he 
settled  in  Paris.  Corny  was  one  of  the  first  to 
attempt  to  revive  modern  Greek  literature,  and 
his  political  traits  did  much  to  arouse  the 
Creeks  to  a  successful  revolt  against  Turkish 
rule.  Of  his  classical  works  the  most  im- 
portant is  his  edition  of  llcliodorus's  romance. 
Ethiopian  Histories,  his  commentaries  on  the 
writirv.'s  of  Hippocrates,  and  his  editions  of 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  Plato's  fi  orpins,  and 
Strabo.  His  work,  .Maria,  ou  mi'lanffca  sur  la 
lit terature  prccque  modernc  (1828-35),  did  nunli 
to  elevate  the  Creek  vernacular  to  a  literary 
language.  Consult  his  Autobiography  in  Creek 
(Paris,  1833).  and  a  Latin  translation  by 
Schultze  (Liegnitz.  1831)  ;  also  Sinner,  l.ifr  and 
Works  of  h'ornis  I  Zurich.  1837);  and  Bvwater, 
in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vol.  i.  (London, 
1881). 

COR'BAX  (Heb.  norban,  offering,  from  qarvb, 
to  draw  near,  to  offer).  A  term  used  by  the 
Jews  to  denote  anything  devoted  to  the  Deity. 


In  the  Priestly  Code  it  is  the  regular  word 
tor  an  offering  to  Cod  of  any  kind.  Such  an 
object  was  necessarily  sacred  aud  could  nut 
l>e  applied  to  profane  use.  So  the  word  came  to 
be  a  general  expression  of  prohibition  and  wa.« 
used  when  there  was  no  intention  of  devoting  a 
thing  to  God.  Certain  of  the  schools  held  that 
the  mere  pronunciation  of  it,  however  rashly, 
constituted  a  vow.  Hence  it  became  a  convenient 
makeshift  to  avoid  a  distasteful  duty.  Thus  a 
son  might  say  his  money  or  other  property  wa-< 
corbun  and  so  escape  the  obligation  to  use  it  for 
the  rapport  or  need  of  a  parent.  This  interpreta- 
tion was  rebuked  bv  Jesus  (Matt.  xv.  5:  Mark 
vii.  11.). 

CORBEIL,  kor'bflV  ( Lat.  Corbulinum).  A 
town  in  the  Department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  France, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Essonne  with  the  Seine, 
18  miles  south-southeast  of  Paris  (Map:  France. 
J  3).  From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  the  chief  town  of  a  powerful  countship.  It 
was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1418. 
by  the  Huguenots  in  1502,  and  by  Alexander  Far 
nese  in  15!)0.  The  Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Spin* 
was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  town 
has  flour-mills,  print-works,  cotton-factories,  and 
manufactures  of  watches,  clocks,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, in  1001,  9302. 

COR'BEL  (OF.  corbel,  Fr.  corbeau,  basket, 
from  Lat.  corbis,  basket).  A  bracket  projecting 
from  a  wall  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  it, 
so  as  to  receive  and  support  any  superincumbent 
weight.  In  France  it  is  not  a  eorhel  unless  it 
has  parallel  sides  and  projects  more  than  it* 
height,  but  the  English  usage  is  more  general 
and  includes  those  slight  projections,  tailed  in 
French  culsdclampc,  from  which  vaulting-ribs 
or  moldings  spring  when  they  do  not  rise  from 
the  floor.   Sec  Bbacket;  Caxtii-f.vkk  ;  Cox  sole. 

COR'BENIC.  The  name  of  a  stronghold 
erected  by  Galafres  after  his  conversion  as  a 
shrine  for  the  Holy  Grail.  It  is  called  also  the 
Palace  of  Adventure,  and  in  it  Galafres,  chris- 
tened Alphasan,  is  stabbed  to  death. 

CORTJETT,  Jt  i.iA.x  Stafford  (1854—).  An 
English  lawyer  born  in  Surrey,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  Iiecame  coun-e! 
of  the  Navy  in  1001.  In  addition  to  monograph* 
on  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  other  English  celebri- 
ties, in  the  work  entitled.  Fnplish  Men  of  Action, 
he  wrote  the  popular  romances.  The  Fall 
of  Asaard  (1880)  :  For  God  and  Cold  (  1887): 
Kaphctua  Mil.  (1809)  ;  and  .t  Itusiness  in  tirrat 
Waters  (  1895). 

CORBIE,  kftr'bA'.  A  town  in  the  Department 
of  La  Somme,  France,  formerly  a  fortress,  ten 
miles  northeasterly  from  Amiens.  It  has  cotton 
and  woolen  factories.  Population,  in  1901.  4133. 
Corbie  owes  its  fame  to  the  Benedictine  ahhev 
founded  here  in  002  by  Queen  Balthilde.  The 
Abbot  enjoyed  the  title  of  Earl  and  a  munificent 
income.  Of  the  abbey,  the  Church  of  Saint 
Pierre  alone  remains.  The  banished  King  Deri' 
derius  was  sent  here  by  Charlemagne  in  774. 
Corvei  (q.v.)  owes  its  origin  to  Corbie. 

CORBIE  STEPS,  CORBEL  STEPS,  or 
CROW  STEPS  (a  Scotch  corruption  of  corM 
steps,  from  OF.  corbel,  corbel,  but  confuted  by 
popular  etymology  with  Scotch  eeirbie,  crov. 
from  ME..  OF.  corbin,  Lat.  corvinus,  crow,  and 
supposed  to  mean  steps  for  crows).  In  ar>hi 
lecture,  the  succession  of  steps  with  which  the 
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Rubles  of  old  houses  arc  everywhere  ornamented 
in  S  ot  land.  This  gable  omaiuent  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Scotland  and  France,  but  is  met  with 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  and  all  over  Germany, 
where  it  is  even  more  characteristic  and  general, 
especially  in  the  brick  architecture  of  North  Ger- 
many—both  of  churches  and  of  houses. 

COR 'BIN.  Henry  Clark  ( 1842—).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Clermount  County,  Ohio.  In 
1802  he  entered  the  Inion  Army  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Eighty-third  Ohio  Volunteers,  but  in  the 
following  month  was  transferred  to  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Regiment.  He  was  major  of  the  Fourteenth 
United  States  colored  troops  in  1803,  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1804,  and  colonel  in  1803.  nnd  re- 
mained with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  until 
llie  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  brcvetted  briga- 
dier general  of  volunteers.  In  1800  he  entered 
the  regular  army  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  and  became  captain  in  the 
Thirty  eighth  Infantry  in  the  same  year.  He 
was  brcvetted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel.  L*. 
S.  A.,  for  gallantry  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  Nash- 
ville,  Tenn.,  respectively  (1807).  Subsequently 
lie  was  engaged  in  military  duty  in  the 
far  West.  He  was  np|>ointed  major  and 
assistant  adjutant -general  in  1880,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  I8S9,  and  colonel  in  1890. 
After  a  term  of  service  at  the  AdjutnntGen- 
«■  nil's  ollice  in  Washington,  and  on  Governor's 
Island  as  chief  of  staff  in  the  Department  of  the 
Knst.  he  was  appointed  Adjutant-General  of  the 
army  in  18!)4.  During  the  war  in  Cuba  he  was 
involved  in  the  criticism  of  the  War  Department, 
hut  in  the  reorganization  of  the  army  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  displayed  industry  and  abil- 
ity, and  in  1900  he  was,  by  s|»ecial  act  of  Con- 
gress, promoted  major-general  nnd  adjutant- 
gcnerol.  "this  grade  to  expire  with  the  termina- 
tion of  oflice  of  the  present  incumbent." 

CORBOTJXD,  k6rt>6ld,  Howard  HEKBT  (1815 
— ).  An  English  painter,  born  in  London. 
When  only  nineteen  he  painted  "The  Fall  of  Phnc- 
thon  from  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun."  for  which  he 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Since  then  he  has  produced  a  great  number  of 
large  pictures.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  instruc- 
tor of  historical  painting  to  the  royal  family, 
and  as  such  he  continued  until  1872.  He  excels 
in  pageants  nnd  chivalric  subjects.  Sonic  of  his 
well-known  pictures  are  "Greek  Chariot -Raw," 

"Lady  Oodiva."  "HeloTee,"  nnd  "Canterbury  Pil- 

grims." 

COR'BTJLO,  Gvkis  Bom  mis  (  ?-c.G7  a.d.). 
A  Roman  general  under  Claudius  and  Nero; 
brother  of  Cxsonin,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Caligula.  He  commanded  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Part h inns  under  Tiridntes.  but  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who  gave  orders  for 
his  execution.  Upon  hearing  the  Fm|)eror's  or- 
ders. (  orbulo  committed  suicide.  His  account  of 
his  experience  in  Asia,  which  is  mentioned  by  the 
Klder  Pliny,  has  licen  lost. 

CORCHOBUS,  koVkorns  (Nco-LaCfrom  Gk. 
*A/>Xopo»,  lorrhoroa,  a  wild  plant  of  bitter  taste). 
A  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Tiliaceas 
containing  about  thirty  species,  both  shrubby  and 
herbaceous,  natives  of  t he  warm  parts  of  the 
gb>W.  Vorckonu  olitoritu  is  widely  diffused  in 
tropical  countries,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  introduced  into  America. 
It  is  an  annual,  with  n  smooth,  more  or  less 


branching  stem,  varying  in  height  from  2  to  14 
feet  or  upward,  according  to  soil  and  climate. 
It  has  smooth,  stalked,  alternate,  oval,  or  ovate- 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers,  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs.  It  is  much  used  as  a  pot-herb, 
and  is  called  .lews'  mallow,  from  being  much  cul- 
tivated by  Jews  in  Syria  nnd  other  parts  of  the 
Hast.  It  is  still  more  valuable  for  the  fibre  of 
its  inner  bark,  as  is  also  Corvhorua  cupaularis,  a 
species  very  similar,  but  distinguished  by  its 
capsule,  which  is  short,  globular,  and  wrinkled  in 
Corrhorus  cupsttluria,  nnd  elongated  and  slender 
in  Corvhorus  ulilorius.  Roth  are  much  cultivated 
in  India,  yielding  the  greater  part  of  the  jute 
(q.v.)  of  commerce,  nnd  of  the  fibre  employed  in 
making  gunny  bags  (q.v.).  Corvhorua  vopsuluria, 
being  extensively  cultivated  in  Chinn,  is  some- 
times called  Chinese  hemp.  Corchorun  8il<iuosu* 
is  a  small  American  shrub,  occurring  from  the 
West  Indies  southward.  It  is  of  little  value.  In 
Panama  an  infusion  of  its  leaves  is  used  instead 
of  tea. 

COR'CORAN,  Michael  (1827-0.1).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  bom  at  Carrowheel, 
Ireland,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  184l>, 
enlisted  in  the  Federal  Army  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War.  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
first  battle  of  Pull  Run.  Upon  his  exchange,  he 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  in  1802,  and 
organized  the  Corcoran  Legion,  which  in  1803 
checked  the  Confederate  advance  on  Norfolk  and 
was  subsequently  attached  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  died  as  the  result  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse. 

CORCORAN,  William  Wilhox  ( 1798-1888 >. 
An  American  financier  and  philanthropist,  born 
in  Georgetown,  D.  C.  He  studied  for  a  time  at 
Georgetown  College :  became  an  exchange  broker 
in  Washington,  nnd  in  1840  formed  n  partnership 
with  George  W.  Riggs.  At  the  time  of  the  Mexi- 
can War  he  took  a  large  part  of  the  Government 
loans,  and  financiered  them  so  skillfully  as  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  immense  fortune,  which  he 
used  with  liberality  nnd  munificence.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Louise  Home  for  impoverished 
gentlewomen,  the  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  at  George- 
town, and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  and  made 
many  lil>eral  gifts  to  colleges  and  benevolent  asso- 
ciations. 

CORCORAN  ART  GALLERY.  A  collection 
of  works  of  art,  presented  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  heavily  endowed  by  William 
Wilson  Corcoran.  The  beautiful  white  marble 
edifice  in  Neo  Greek  style,  in  which  it  is  now- 
lodged,  was  erected  by  Krnest  Flngg  in  1894-97. 
Resides  the  collections  of  paintings,  sculptures, 
nnd  ceramics,  the  building  contains  a  school  of 
art.  Among  the  sculptures  the  famous  "Greek 
Slave."  by  Powers,  and  the  "I-ast  Days  of  Na- 
poleon I.,"  by  Vela,  are  especially  noteworthy. 

CORCOVODA,  kor'ko-vo'nu  (probably  Peru- 
vian in  origin).  A  crane-like  bird  ( Psophia  tru- 
coptrru)  of  Peru  and  the  upper  Amazon,  closely 
related  to  the  trumpeter  (q.v.).  It  is  domesti- 
cated and  has  some  curious  and  friendly  habits, 
described  at  length  in  .liMcrirnn  Musi  um  of  \<itu- 
ml  History  Bulletin,  vol.  ii.  (New  York. 
1887-90) . 

CORCY'RA.    See  Gorki  . 

CORTJA.  AiccsT  .Toskk  (1809-49).  An  Aus- 
trian botanist,  horn  in  Reichenherg,  Bohemia.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  published  his  Monogruphia 
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Ithhosi'trmarum  ct  lleftaticorum,  and  in  1834 
was  modi'  one  of  the  keener*  of  the  Museum  in 
Prague.  In  1847  lie  eaine  to  Texas,  where  he  cur- 
ried out  many  interest ing  observation*  and  col- 
lected  a  large  numher  of  valuable  botanic  speci- 
mens; hut  on  his  voyage  home,  in  1841).  he  was 
shipwrecked  and  drowned.  His  published  works 
include,  besides  the  St onoarn /</.•  ia  already  men- 
tioned, the  following:  /roue*  Fungorutn  llueus- 
t/uc  Cognilorum  (0  vols.,  1837  54);  I'rnvht flora 
euro/Hi  inciter  fichimnulbildungcn  (  1830)  ;  and 
Dcitrugc  zur  Flora  der  Yortcclt  (  1845). 

CORDAGE  (from  cord,  Fr.  eorde,  ML.  rord«, 
Lat.  chorda,  from  (Ik.  x0PW<  chordf,  string;  con- 
nected with  Lat.  haru-apcs,  inspector  of  entrails, 
led.  pom,  OIlG.  garni,  entrails,  Lith.  tsarni,  Skt. 
hiril,  intestine,  also  Icel.,  OHG.  gum.  Cor.  Cam, 
AS.  yearn,  Kngl.  yarn).  A  name  applied  chiefly 
to  the  running  rigging  of  a  ship  and  to  the  rope 
of  which  the  rigging  is  made.  See  RlQOIMQ; 
RorE. 

CORDAITES,  kor'dA  I'tez  (Neo-Lat.  nom. 
]>1.,  named  in  honor  of  A.  J.  Corda).  A  genus 
<  f  fossil  plants,  of  the  family  Cordaita-.  that 
shows  intermediate  characters  U-tween  the 
conifers  and  the  cyeads.  The  genus  appeared  in 
Devonian  time,  reaching  its  maximum  during  the 
coal-measure  period,  when  it  was  an  important 
forest  tree  of  the  coul-swanip  flora,  and  declined 
during  the  Permian.  The  tree  gTew  to  a 
height  of  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  with  a 
trunk  that  branched  freely,  and  it  had  dense 
foliage  of  parallel  veined  leaves  of  lanceolate  or 
linear  form.  These  leaves  are  found  in  great 
nbundancc  in  some  coal -measure  shales,  where 
they  often  lie  packed  in  layers  as  do  the  fallen 
leaves  of  a  modern  forest.  In  the  Middle  Devo 
nian  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  a  formation  is 
called  the  'Corda ites  shale.'  l>ecause  of  the  number 
of  Cordaitcs  leaves  it  contains.  The  inflorescence 
of  Cordnites  was  separate  as  in  the  cyeads,  and 
the  male  ami  female  elements  were  arranged  in 
catkins  placed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
fructification  is  nut  like,  resembling  somewhat 
that  of  the  yew  or  that  of  Cycas  revoluta  (a 
cycad),  and  has  been  descrilted  under  the  names 
Cardiocarpum.  Trigonocnrpum,  etc.  These  fossil 
nuts  are  often  exceedingly  abundant.  The  trunk 
had  a  large  pith,  which  often  decayed  to  form  a 
cavity  of  which  the  casts,  known  as  Art»*sia>  and 
StcriilH-rgia.  are  found  on  the  dumps  of  some  coal 
mines.  The  wood  of  the  trunk,  descrU>ed  partly 
as  Araucaroxylon,  has  a  microscopic  structure 
remarkably  like  that  of  the  conifers.  Consult 
II.  Graf  /u  Solms-Laubach,  Fossil  Botany,  pp. 
104  122  ((Kford.  1801).  See  Carbon iferoi  h 
System  ;  Cycadace.e  ;  Conifer.*:. 

CORDAY  D'ARMONT,  Wr'dA'  diir'miix', 
Marie  Anne  Cii armtite  (1708-93).  The  assas- 
sin of  Marat,  generally  known  as  Charlotte 
Coroay.  She  was  l>orn  at  Saint  Saturnin  in 
Normandy.  Her  youth,  passed  in  a  convent,  was 
spent  in  the  rending  of  Plutarch,  Rousseau.  Ray 
nal.  Voltaire,  and  Corneille.  Though  she  was 
noble  by  birth,  she  sympathized  ardently  with 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution  in  its  early 
phases;  but  when  the  fall  of  the  Girondists 
Ushered  in  the  Terror,  she  swung  immediately  to 
the  opposite  pole.  She  saw  Rurbaroux  (q.v.)  at 
Caen,  spoke  to  him.  and  was  convinced  that 
Marat  and  Rohe*piorre  were  the  enemies  of 
France.  To  Hie  fervent  student  of  the  classics, 
the  role  of  Brutus  seemed  a  noble  one,  and  she 


determined  to  save  the  nation  by  murder.  Telling 
her  father  that  she  was  bound  for  Kin-land,  Aw 
journeyed  to  Paris  (July  1,  1793),  inquired  then- 
tor  the  house  of  Marat,  pretending  to  l>e  the 
liearcr  of  a  message,  and  bought  a  knife  on  the 
way.  Twice  delayed,  she  found  Marat  at  la*t 
in  his  bath,  writing  (duly  13).  He  had  asked 
that  morning,  in  the  Ami  du  1'euple,  for  200.000 
heads,  and  Charlotte  told  him  she  could  give 
him  those  of  the  Girondists  at  Caen.  As  he 
was  netting  down  the  names  she  uttered,  one 
by  one.  she  drove  the  knife  Up  to  the  hilt  into 
bis  heart;  then  she  tried  to  escape.  Marat  died 
immediately,  and  the  girl,  quickly  captured,  and 
saved  with  difficulty  from  the  mob,  was  taken 
to  prison.  Brought  to  trial  and  speedily  con- 
demned, she  died  calmly,  going,  as  she  said,  to 
join  the  divine  Brutus  in  the  Elvsian  Field' 
(duly  17,  17D3).  Consult:  Dubois.  Charlotte 
Corday  (Paris,  1838);  Vatel,  Charlotte  Corda* 
et  lea  UiromUn*  (  Paris,  1872) . 

CORDEIRO,  kor  dfi'c  ro,  JoAo  Rj  taboo  ( 
82).  A  Portuguese  dramatist.  He  was  born  in 
Lisbon,  and  in  1803  became  secretary  in  the  t'on- 
selho  de  Benefiecncin.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
periodica]  Futuro.  and  his  numerous  report*  on 
charitable  work  contain  valuable  suggestion*  a* 
to  the  most  eflieucious  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  poverty.  In  1877  he  obtained  a 
Government  position  under  the  president  of  the 
Ministry.  Luciano  de  Castro.  His  plays  include: 
Fernando  (1857)  :  .4»ior  e  arte  (1800)  :  .4  *ori> 
dade  elegante  (1802);  A  fa tn ilia  (180ft):  Ofr 
jta  ra  izos  con juyacs  <  1 882 ) . 

CORDE'LIA.  In  Shakes  pea  re's  King  Lear. 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  King,  by  whom  -he 
is  disinherited  for  not  making  sufficiently  elTu 
sive  protestations  of  love  for  him.  But  when  he 
is  turned  out  by  his  other  daughters.  Goner i I  and 
Began,  she  comes  to  his  rescue  with  an  orniy. 
She  is  taken  prisoner,  and  killed  in  prison. 

CORDELIERS,  kAr'd' -lyA'  (Fr.,  cord -  wear 
ers).  The  name  given  in  France  to  the  most  au*- 
tere  branch  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  on  account  of 
the  girdle  of  knotted  cord  they  wore.  After  ITW 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  members  of  a  politi- 
cal club  which  nssemlded  in  the  abandoned  chapel 
of  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in 
Paris.  Its  leaders  were  men  of  various  opinion*. 
Danton.  Camille  Desmoulins,  Marat,  Ib'hert,  and 
the  picturesque  Anacharsis  Clootz.  It  drew  it- 
strength  from  the  very  lowest  classes  of  Pari-, 
and  always  had  an  nnned  mob  at  hand  ready  for 
insurrections.  The  mend»ers  of  the  Cordelier* 
were  the  first  to  demand  a  republic,  took  n  very 
prominent  part  in  the  event*  of  the  Tenth  of 
August,  1702.  and  chicfiv  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Girondists  (q.v.).  While  the  club 
was  at  the  height  of  its  influence.  Desmoulin*  be- 
gan the  publication  of  his  popular  journal  U 
rieujc  Cordelier.  Later,  the  spirit  of  the  Cor 
delier*  became  BO  violent  ns  to  out-Jacobin  the 
Jacobins,  and  men  like  Danton  and  Desmoulin* 
abandoned  it.  In  1704  the  Cordeliers  awakened 
the  enmity  of  Robespierre,  who  determined  to 
crush  them.  On  March  24  and  April  5  nio*t  of 
its  leaders  were  guillotined,  and  the  club  prac- 
tically came  to  an  end.  Consult  Rougcart,  Pro 
jit  d'oryanimtion  den  Cordelier*  (Paris.  1870 \. 

CORD'ER,  Frederick  (1852— ).  An  Engli-h 
musician,    born    in    London.     He    studied  at 
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the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  l<ondon,  gained 
the  Mendelssohn  scholarship  iu  1875,  and, 
after  studying  in  Cologne  under  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
returned  to  London,  and  in  1880  became  conductor 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium.  Ilia 
works  include  Morte  d'Arthttr,  opera  (  1877)  ;  In 
the  litack  Forest,  suite  fur  orchestra  (1870)  ;  The 
liridal  of  Triermain,  cantata  (  1880)  ;  Rumanian 
suite  for  orchestra  (  1887)  ;  The  Minstrel's  Curse, 
declamatory  ballad,  with  orchestra  (1888),  and 
The  Sword  of  A  rgantyr,  dramatic  cantata  (  1889) . 
With  his  brother  Henry,  he  translated  the 
libretti  of  Wagner's  music  dramas  into  English. 
In  18!K>  he  lectured  on  Wagner,  Berlioz, and  Liszt, 
before  the  Royal  Academy.  He  published  a  valu- 
able theoretical  work,  The  Orchestra  and  Hoic  to 
Write  for  It  (London  and  New  York,  1890). 

CORDETUUS,  or  CORDIER,  kor'dya',  Ma- 
thirix  (1470-1504).  A  French  humanist,  author 
of  the  Collouuia.  He  was  especially  fond  of 
teaching  children,  and  taught  in  Paris,  where  he 
had  as  one  of  his  scholars  John  Calvin,  who  dedi- 
cated to  him  the  commentary  on  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessaloninns.  He  subsequently  taught  in 
Geneva.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books  for  chil- 
dren, one  of  which.  Colluquiorum  Scholasticorum 
l.ibri  Quattuor  ad  Pueros  in  Latine  Scrmone 
Fxcrerndog  (1504),  appeared  in  numerous  later 
editions  and  was  translated  into  English  and 
French. 

CORD  GRASS  (Spartina).  A  genus  of 
grasses  having  compound  spikes,  the  species  of 
which  are  found  in  wet  places,  many  of  them  in 
salt  or  brackish  tide  marshes.  The  spikelets  are 
arranged  on  one  side,  and  have  only  one  perfect 
floret  and  very  unequal  plumes.  The  species  are 
perennial,  rigid,  from  creeping  rootstocks,  and 
have  long,  tough  leaves,  hence  the  name  cord 
flaw.  Spartina  stricta,  found  in  muddy  salt- 
marshes  on  the  east  and  southeast  coasts  of 
England,  and  in  America,  although  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  stillness  and  rigidity  of  habit,  is 
used  for  making  ropes,  on  account  of  the  tough- 
ness of  its  fibre.  Spartina  cynosuroides  and  Spar- 
tina patens  are  common  in  the  United  States, 
the  former  along  the  ocean  ami  lake  shores  from 
Maine  to  the  Pacific;  the  latter  species  is  common 
in  silt-marshes,  and  this  and  Juncus  Gerardi  far- 
nish  the  l»est  of  the  marsh  -  hay.  Spart  ina 
cynosuroides  has  been  successfully  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  twine  and  paper.  It  is  recom- 
mended as  a  binding  gmss  for  wet  banks, 
ditches,  etc. 

COR'DIAUT.    See  Sangallo. 

CORDIER,  kor'dyA'.  Hexm  (1840—).  A 
French  Orientalist,  born  in  New  Orleans.  He 
studied  in  France  and  England,  and  in  1809 
went  to  China,  where  he  s|»ent  eleven  years.  He 
became  professor  of  the  School  of  Political 
Science  in  Paris  in  1880.  and  professor  of  his 
tory,  geography,  and  Eastern  legislation  at  the 
School  of  Living  Oriental  Languages.  His 
works  include  llihliotheen  Sinica,  a  bibliographi- 
cal dictionary  of  books  about  the  Chines*'  Em- 
pire (1878-95);  ha  France  en  Chine  (1882): 
Kecueil  de  rouaaes  et  de  documents  pour  serrir 
a  Vhistoire  de  la  ac"nnraphic  depuis  le  XIII  o 
tiMe  jusau'd  la  fin  du  XVI  •  siecle  (1882  85), 
and  nn  Atlas  sino-conen  (189G). 

CORDIERE,  kor'dyaV,  La  Belle  (Fr.,  the 
beautiful    rope-maker).     A   nickname   of  the 
Vol.  V.-18. 


poetess  Louise  Lain',  whose  husband  was  Perrin, 
a  rone-maker. 

CORDIERITE,  kor'dl  ei -It.    See  Iolite. 

CORDH/LERA.  A  general  term  applied  to 
the  system  of  elevations  that  extends  along  or 
near  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  nnd  South  Amer- 
ica from  northern  Alaska  to  Cajie  Horn.  The 
Cordillera  of  North  America  includes  the  moun- 
tain ranges  in  Mexico,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Sierra  Nevada*,  the  Coast  and  Cascade  ranges 
in  the  I'nited  States,  nnd  the  several  ranges  in 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  The  whole  west- 
ern part,  of  the  continent  traversed  by  these 
ranges  is  commonly  called  the  "(  ordillcran  re- 
gion.' In  South  America  the  term  is  sometimes 
used  comprehensively  as  a  synonym  for  the 
Andes,  or  the  two  may  be  united,  i.e.,  Andean 
Cordillera,  and  it  is  also  applied  to  definite  por- 
tions of  the  Andes,  as  in  Colombia,  where  the 
three  mountain  ranges  are  known  as  the  Eastern, 
Central,  and  Western  Cordilleras.  The  term, 
originally  borrowed  from  the  Spanish,  is  being 
used  more  and  more  by  geographers  in  a  general 
sense  to  signify  an  extensive  system  of  elevations. 
See  America;  Amies;  etc. 

CORDITE  (from  cord,  on  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  grains).  A  form  of  smokeless 
gunpowder  used  in  England.  It  is  composed  of 
nitroglycerin,  58  parts;  nitrocellulose,  37  parts; 
vaseline,  5  parts.  It  is  eolloidcd  by  dissolving 
the  nitrocellulose  in  a  solvent,  incorporating  the 
ingredients,  and  then  evaporating  the  solvent. 
See  Explosives. 

C6RD0BA,  korMoua,  or  CORT)OVA.  The 

flourishing  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Argentina,  on  the  Rio  Primero,  a 
tributary  of  the  Paranft  (Map:  Argentina.  E 
10).  It  is  situated  at  nn  elevation  of  about  1200 
feet,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built, 
except  on  the  surrounding  heights,  which  are  in- 
habited mostly  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  city 
has  a  fine  park,  or  promenade,  and  plazas,  in  the 
principal  of  which  is  situated  the  cathedral,  an 
imposing  structure  of  composite  architecture  with 
a  fine  cupola,  dating  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  Government  palace  is  also  worth  men- 
tioning. An  equestrian  statue  of  General  Paz 
stands  in  the  plaza  of  that  name.  Among  the 
educational  institutions  are  the  university — 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1013,  thus  ranking  in 
age  next  to  that  of  Limn — a  national  college,  two 
seminaries,  and  nn  observatory  and  meteorological 
station.  Other  features  of  CArboda  comprise 
a  public  library,  a  well-equipped  general  hospital, 
asylums  for  orphans  and  the  poor,  etc.  The  city 
is  an  episcopal  sec.  Though  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  rendered  fertile  only  by  irrigation,  C6r- 
doba  is  an  important  commercial  centre,  owing  to 
its  geographical  position.  Live  stock,  wool,  and 
hides  arc  the  chief  exports  of  the  vicinity,  and 
IhmIs  of  calcite  are  worked.  The  city  has  some  in- 
dustrial interests,  principally  manufactures  of 
building  material,  lime,  bricks,  nnd  flour.  Popu- 
lation, in  1901,  50.000.  Cordoba  was  founded  in 
1573,  the  neighborhood  having  lieen  visited  some 
thirty  years  before  by  an  officer  of  Pizarro,  nnd, 
after  liecoming  the  capital  of  Tucuman,  rose  to 
prominence  as  nn  educational  centre  and  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  region.  It  suf- 
fered to  some  extent  in  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gles. In  1871  Cordoba  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
national  exposition  of  Argentina. 
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CORDON  (Fr.  cordon,  from  cordc,  cord).  A 
military  term  for  a  line  of  sentries,  posted  with- 
in view  of  each  other,  and  designed  to  prevent 
forhidden  contact  or  communication  between  one 
side  of  the  line  thus  guarded  and  the  other. 
When  large  separate  bodies  of  troops  are  so  dis- 
posed as  practically  to  shut  in  a  section  of  coun- 
try, they  are  spoken  of  as  a  cordon  of  troops. 
Country  inclosed  by  a  series  or  system  of  block- 
houses, as  in  South  Africa  under  General  Kitch- 
ener (  1 1»0 1  ) .  is  described  us  cordoned.  A  cordon 
instituted  to  prevent  contagion  from  an  in- 
fected place  or  district  is  a  cordon  sanilaire. 

CORDON.  A  system  of  training  by  which 
a  plant  that  is  naturally  diffusely  branched  is 
made  to  grow  as  a  single  stem  in  order  to  induce 
large  fruits.  Trees  trained  as  cordons  may  have 
one  or  two  stems  trained  horizontally  or  oblique- 
ly; if  two  stems  are  retained  these  are  carried 
horizontally  in  opposite  directions  about  18 
inches  from  the  ground,  or  they  may  be  carried 
obliquely  and  parallel;  the  laterals  of  such 
branches  being  kept  spurred.  Any  plant  which 
bears  its  fruit  upon  spurs  will,  therefore,  lend 
itself  to  this  style  of  training. 

CORDON  BLEU,  kf.r'doN'  ble  ( Fr.,  blue  rib- 
bon). Knights  of  the  ancient  French  Order  of 
the  Saint  Esprit,  or  Holy  Ghost,  were  so  called 
liecause  the  jewel  of  the  Order  was  suspended  on 
a  blue  ribbon.  In  late  times  the  term  was  de- 
graded to  mean  a  first-rate  cook.  The  cordon 
grand  is  any  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
decoration  being  suspended  by  a  broad  ribbon. 

COBDOVA,  korMA  va,  or  CORDOBA.  kur'- 
dd-tta  (1-at.  Corduba,  from  Phoenician  Karta- 
tubu,  Great  City).  A  city  of  Spain,  and  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Cordova,  situated  on  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, 120  miles  by  rail  north  of  Malaga 
(Map:  Spain.  C  4).  It  lies  at  an  altitude  ex- 
ceeding 3S>0  feet  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cordova.  In  appearance  the  city  is  less  char- 
acteristically Moorish  than  might  lie  supposed,  its 
aspect  being  one  rather  of  heterogeneity  arising 
from  the  conglomerate  architecture  of  various 
periods;  it  retains  but  few  marks  of  the  Saracen 
period,  and  but  faintly  recalls  the  grandeur  of  the 
former  metropolis  of"  Mohammedan  Spain.  The 
streets  are  with  few  exceptions  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses  gloomy.  The  finest 
edifice  is  the  cathedral,  once  the  chief  mosque 
of  the  'Infidels,'  and  one  of  the  most  splendid 
examples  of  Moorish  architecture.  Together 
with  the  court,  it  occupies  a  site  570  feet 
by  425  feet,  with  a  bell  -  tower  300  feci  in 
height.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  strong 
butt  reuses,  and  was  originally  both  mosque  and 
fortress.  The  interior  is  almost  a  labyrinth  of 
pillats.  for  they  number  some  850,  in  various 
styles  and  mostly  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  jas- 
per. The  building  lias  suffered  considerably 
through  the  changes  of  different  epochs,  made  in 
the  endeavor  to  convert  the  mosque  into  a  Chris- 
tian cathedral.  A  short  distance  from  the  cathe- 
dral, to  the  south,  stands  the  marble  triumphal 
column,  erected  1705,  of  San  Rafael,  the  patron 
saint  of  Cordova.  Among  the  Moorish  remains 
are  the  mined  city  walK  part  of  the  Alcazar,  and 
the  old  bridge  of  10  arches,  730  feet  long,  con- 
necting Cordova  with  its  suburb.  Campo  de  la 
Verda.  The  bridge,  originally  built  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  reconstructed  on  the  same  foundations 
by  the  Saracens.    Cordova  contains  a  large  num- 


ber of  churches  and  convents,  a  bishop's  palace, 
a  theatre,  and  a  bull-ring.  The  educational  in- 
stitutions include  a  lyceum,  a  theological  sem- 
inary, a  veterinary  school,  and  a  library. 

Once  a  great  centre  of  commerce,  Cordova  it 
in  a  state  of  decline,  her  local  industries 
suffering  in  the  general  stagnat  ion  of  the  coun- 
try. The  railroad  connection  with  Seville,  Ma- 
laga, and  Madrid  brought  in  a  little  new  life, 
but  Cordova  is  still  a  city  of  the  .Middle 
Ages.  There  are  manufactures  of  leatlier, 
liquors,  hats,  cloth,  silk,  and  paper,  besides  the 
ancient  silver- til igree  industry  for  which  Cor- 
dova has  long  been  famous.  Iron  is  mined  in 
the  vicinity.    Population,  in  1000,  50.007. 

Cordova  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  but  was  acquired  B.C.  152  by  the 
Romans.  It  rose  to  be  the  second  city  of  Spain, 
the  seat  of  a  pnetor  and  a  supreme  tribunal,  and 
a  centre  of  industry.  Taken  by  the  Goths  in  the 
sixth  century,  it  fell  in  711  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens.  In  750  the  city  became  the  capital 
of  an  Ommiad  realm,  which  existed  till  1031  and 
embraced  all  Mohammedan  Spain.  This  State, 
whose  rulers  at  first  were  content  with  the  title 
of  Emir  nnd  finally  assumed  that  of  Caliph, 
rivaled  in  splendor  the  Eastern  Caliphate  of 
Ragdad.  From  the  ninth  century  to  the  twelfth 
Cordova  was  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of 
commerce  in  the  world.  According  to  Arabian 
historians  the  city  nt  the  height  of  its  splendor 
contained  200.000*  houses,  a  million  inhabitants. 
000  mosques,  80  institutions  of  learning,  and  a 
public  library  with  000,000  volumes.  Such  ac- 
counts are  doubtless  exaggerations,  but  certainly 
when  all  was  dark  over  the  rest  of  the  Occidental 
World,  Cordova  held  aloft  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion. After  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  the  decline 
was  rapid;  the  city  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  111. 
of  Castile  in  12.30  and  never  afterwards  regained 
its  prosperity.  Cordova  was  plundered  by  the 
French  under  Dupont  in  1808.  It  is  noted  as 
Udng  the  birthplace  of  the  two  Senecas,  the  poet 
Lucan.  and  the  philosopher  Averroes. 

CdB'DOVA,  Fernando  Fernandez  ok  (17!?2- 
1S83).  A  Spanish  commander  and  statesman, 
who  liegan  military  service  in  1810.  and  served 
in  the  wars  against  Xapoleon.  In  1841  he  wa< 
implicated  with  Concha  in  the  conspiracy  against 
I'spartero;  in  1817  he  was  Minister  of  War.  and 
afterwards  was  inspector-general  of  infantry. 
He  was  Captain-General  of  Cuba  in  1850.  In 
1S53  he  was  made  general- in-chief  of  cavalry, 
lie  attempted  to  support  Isabella  in  the  outbreak 
of  1854.  but  when  revolution  became  sucee-* 
ful  he  lied  to  Fran<>e.  He  returned  a  few  vea  rs 
later,  nnd  in  1804  Xnrvacz  made  him  Minister  of 
War.  In  180S,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
Spanish  grandees,  he  took  part  in  the  Prim  rev- 
olution against  Isalielln.  In  1S70  he  was  ngiin 
appointed  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  and  m  1871 
he  was  made  Minister  of  State  ad  interim  at 
Madrid  by  King  Amadcus.  On  the  proclamation 
of  the  Republic  he  was  named  Minister  of  War. 

CdBDOVA,  Francisco  Hernandez  (c.H7."> 
1520).  A  Spanish  soldier  nnd  explorer.  He 
accompanied  Pedrnrias  to  Castills  del  Oro.  Pan 
nma,  in  1514,  and  in  1524  was  sent  by  that  com- 
mander to  take  possession  of  Nicaragua,  ignoring 
the  rights  of  the  discoverer.  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila. 
After  exploring  the  country  nnd  founding 
several   important    settlements,   he  endeavored 
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to  sever  his  allegiance  to  Pedrarias  and  to  estab- 
lish a  government  of  his  own.  Upon  l»cing  in- 
formed of  the  treachery  of  his  lieutenant,  Pe- 
drarias personally  conducted  an  army  into  Nic- 
aragua, and  after  defeating  Cordova  in  battle, 
ordered  his  execution. 
C6RD0VA,  Gon  salvo  de.    Sec  Go* SALVO  i>e 

C6RDOVA. 

COR'DOVAN.  or  CORDUAM,  A  species  of 
leather  prepared  from  goat-skins  or  split  horse- 
hide,  and  used  throughout  Europe  during  the 
•Middle  Ages  for  the  boots  of  the  wealthy.  It 
was  originally,  and  at  one  time  exclusively,  man- 
ufactured by  the  Moors  of  Cordova,  and  hence  its 


CORDOVA  T  FIGUEROA,  e  fe'ga -ro'u, 
Pedro  de  ( 1002  c.  1770).  A  Chilean  historian, 
horn  at  Conccpeion.  lie  entered  the  army  in 
1725.  In  1730,  by  order  of  President  Yclaseo, 
he  founded  Los  Angeles,  the  capital  of  Arau- 
eania.  About  17-15  he  wrote  a  history  of  Chile 
from  the  conquest  until  1717.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Coleecion  de  historiadoren  de  Chile, 
and  was  long  regarded  as  the  highest  authority 
on  the  subject. 

CORDUROY  ( probably  for  Fr.  eorde  du  roi, 
King's  cord).  A  cotton  material  having  a  cut 
pile  like  velvet,  but  with  the  surface  ribbed.  The 
tut  or  division  which  separates  the  ribs  is  pro- 
duced by  binding  the  pile  weft  to  the  cloth.  Sec 
Fustian. 

CORDUROY  ROAD.  A  roadway  in  marshy 
pioces  formed  by  laying  logs  side  by  side.  It 
takes  its  name  from  its  rough  or  ribbed  surface, 
resembling  corduroy.  This  method  of  road- 
building  is  randy  employed  now  except  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  as  in  military  operations.  It 
is  still  in  use,  however,  in  sparsely  settled 
regions  where  nothing  better  can  be  afforded. 
See  Road;  Roads  axd  Railroads,  Military. 

COR'DUS,  Cremi  tu  s.  A  Roman  historian, 
who  in  A.D.  25  was.  according  to  Tacitus  [ An- 
nates iv.,  34,  35).  accused  l>efore  Tiberius  of 
having  praised  Cesar's  assassin,  Itrutus.  and  of 
having  termed  Cassius  the  'last  of  the  Romans.' 
The  true  causa  for  this  accusation,  however,  was 
his  free  expression  of  opinion  regarding  Sejanus, 
the  influential  ministerof Til>crius  (q.V.)«  Having 
pronounced  an  apology,  he.  anticipating  no  favor 
from  the  Emperor,  starved  himself  to  death. 
Some  copies  of  his  works  escaped  destruction  by 
the  officials,  but  there  are  now  extant  only  a  few 
fragments  pre>crved  in  the  Suasuria-  of  Seneca. 
Consult  Rathlef,  De  Cremutio  Cordo  (Dorpat, 
1800). 

COR'DYLINE.    See  Tl. 

CORE  (OF.  ear,  Fr.  crrur,  from  Lat.  cor, 
heart).  In  masonry,  the  central  portion  of  any 
heavy  part  of  the  structure,  such  as  pier,  but- 
tress, main  wall,  etc..  which  is  not  visible,  but  is 
covered  with  a  sheathing  or  surface  of  another 
material.  Roman  buildings  have  n  concrete  or 
nibble  core,  with  a  facing  of  brick  or  coarse 
Rtone  construction :  sometimes  of  marble  slabs 
or  stucco.  In  medirevnl  structures  the  core  is 
sometimes  of  brick,  with  stone  facing. 

CORE  A.    See  Korea. 

COREAL,  kA'rn-aT.  FRwetsco.  Probably  the 
pseudonym  of  an  author  who  in  1722  published 
a  l)ook  entitled  1  oyaqe  aur  Index.  According  to 
the  statements  of  the  author,  he  was  born  in 


Cartagena,  Spain,  in  1048,  and  spent  more  than 
thirty  yeurs  in  travel,  cliielly  in  the  Caribbean 
region  and  in  South  America.  The  work  passed 
through  several  editions,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  being  published  in  P.russels  in 
1730.  The  numerous  errors  which  it  contains 
and  the  doubts  which  have  been  cast  upon  its 
authenticity  justify  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
pseudonymous  publication. 

COREL'LI.  Arcaxuelo  (1053-1713).  An 
eminent  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  sur- 
nnmed  //  Divino.  He  was  born  at  Fusignuno. 
near  Bologna,  and  studied  in  Rome  under  Uns- 
sani  ami  .Mattco  Simonclli.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  in  Paris  in  1072,  and  subsequently  passed 
several  years  in  Germany  in  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Havana.  In  1081  we  find  him  settled 
in  Rome,  where  he  found  a  generous  patron  in 
Cardinal  Ottolmni,  and  soon  acquin-d  fame  as  a 
virtuoso,  teacher,  and  com|M>ser.  He  was  espe- 
cially admired  for  the  beauty  of  his  tone  and 
expressive  execution,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  development  of  superior  violin  technique. 
His  compositions  rank  among  the  best  of  his 
time  and  continue  to  this  day  models  of  classical 
study  in  instmmental  music.  The  finest  and 
most  famous  among  them  are  twelve  Concert* 
f/rossi,  op.  0  (1712). 

CORELLI,  Marie  (1804—).  An  English 
novelist,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Charles Mackay. 
the  jHM-t.  She  was  born  in  Italy  and  educated 
in  London  and  in  a  convent  in  France. 
A  musical  career  was  planned  for  her.  but 
she  early  adopted  literature  instead.  Among 
her  writings  are:  The  I'omanoe  of  Tiro  Worlds 
(1880):  Thelma  (1887):  The  Sorrow*  of 
Satan  (1805);  The  Miqhti/  Atom  (1800); 
The  Murder  of  Delicto  (1896);  Zixha  (1807); 
Jam  (  1807);  The  Master-Christian  (1900); 
Hoy  (1000);  and  Temjtoral  Power  (1902). 

CORENTYN,  ko'ren  ten'  (Dutch  Corantyn). 
A  river  of  Guiana.  South  America.  It  rises  on 
the  boundary  of  Brazil  and  Hows  in  n  northcrly 
dircetion  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic.  Through- 
out its  length  it  forms  the  boundary  line  ltetween 
Rritish  and  Dutch  Guiana  (Map:  Guiana.  F  3). 
It  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  over  40  miles 
for  large  steamers,  while  light  vessels  can  ascend 
ns  high  as  170  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  navi- 
gation is  interrupted  by  cataracts,  which  occur 
at  a  number  of  points  on  its  middle  and  upper 
« ourse. 

CO'REOP'SIS  (Xeo-Lat..  from  6k.  *tpu, 
/.on*,  ltedbng  -1-  6\f>it,  oftsis,  appearance).  An 
herbaceous  annual  or  perennial  plant  of  the  order 
Composite,  nearly  all  natives  of  eastern  North 
America,  and  popularly  known  as  tick-seed,  the 
fruit  being  in  the  shape  of  a  small  tick.  It  is 
often  raised  for  its  showy  yellow  or  rose-purple 
(lowers  with  yellow  or  brown  disks.  The  peren- 
nials are  grown  in  hardy  borders;  the  annuals 
in  the  garden  in  almost  any  soil.  For  illustra- 
tion see  Plate  of  Ckamdkkv. 

CORFE  (korf)  CASTLE.  A  village  of  Dor- 
set. England,  in  the  middle  of  Purbeck  Isle  or 
Peninsula.  24  miles  east -southeast  of  Dor- 
chester (Map:  England.  D  0).  In  the  vicin- 
ity are  stone  nnd  marble  quarries,  and  day- 
works  for  potteries.  Population  of  parish,  in 
1001.  1007.  A  castle,  giving  its  name  to 
the  village,  stands  on  a  neighboring  hill. 
Founded   in   the   tenth   century,    it   was  long 
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one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  kingdom. 
Here  King  Edward  the  Martyr  was  murdered 
by  his  it  top-mother,  Elfrida,  in  070,  and  King 
John,  during  his  disputes  with  his  barons,  kept 
his  regalia  here  for  safety.  In  1042  Lady 
lkinkcs  defended  the  enstle  for  six  weeks  against 
Charles  I.  It  was  dismantled  by  Fairfax  in 
1046. 

COKFLAM'BO.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Qucene, 
a  giant  representing  licentiousness. 

CORTU  (Gk.  K6pnvpa,  horkyra,  or  Kip^vpa, 
Kerkyra,  Lat.  Coreyra).  The  most  northerly 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  (q.v.).  in  latitude  30s  20' 
to  30°  BO*  X..  longitude  10c  40'  to  20°  10'  E.  It 
has  a  length  of  about  38  miles,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  3  or  4  to  20  miles.  Area,  275 
square  miles.  Population,  in  1890,  90372.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  it  is  mountainous, 
iind  the  mountains  are  generally  naked  and  dry. 
the  highest  summit,  Pantokrator.  being  about 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valleys,  however, 
are  very  fertile,  and  yield  olive-oil,  wine,  honey, 
oranges,  figs,  etc.  Salt  is  also  produced  in  some 
quantity.  The  climate  is  generally  mild  and 
lieali  lii  ill.  The  principal  town,  Corfu,  on  the 
east,  situated  on  an  elevation,  has  some  good 
streets,  and  a  fine  esplanade.  It  has  about  25.100 
inhabitants  and  a  considerable  trade.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  of  a  Catholic 
bishop.  Tlie  early  history  of  the  island  is  purely 
mythical,  as  the  later  inhabitants  identified  it 
with  the  Homeric  Scheria  (Ph.vacia).  About  n.c. 
734  the  Corinthians  are  said  to  have  colonized 
the  island,  which,  however,  soon  attained  such 
wealth  and  maritime  power  as  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence. After  the  Persian  wars,  in  which 
Coreyra  took  no  part,  a  further  dispute  with  Cor- 
inth led  the  Coreyreans  to  ally  themselves  with 
Athens,  and  the  intervention  of  the  latter  city 
was  one  of  the  factors  which  contributed  to  the 
fiutbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Internal 
dissensions  and  varying  foreign  control  marked 
the  history  of  the  island  until  it  was  taken  under 
Itomnn  protection  in  n.c.  220.   During  the  greater 

1>art  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  formed  part  of  the 
{yzantine  Empire,  and  later  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  in  spite 
of  two  fierce  attacks  by  the  Turks,  until  1707. 
Since  that  time  Corfu  has  shared  the  fortunes  of 
the  other  Ionian  Islands.  Consult:  Ricmnnn, 
lleeherehea  areheitlonii/uea  sur  lea  ilea  luniennea, 
vol.  i.,  Corfou  (Paris.  1870)  ;  and  Partsch,  Die 
Intel  Korfu  (Goths,  1887). 

CORI,  ko'rc.  A  city  in  the  Province  of  Rome, 
Central  Italy.  30  miles  southeast  of  Pome  (Map: 
Italy,  G  0).  Important  to  the  antiquarian  are 
the  huge  polygonal  blocks  that  formed  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  Cora — a  city  that  was  nn  early 
member  of  the  Latin  Lngue  and  that  had  for 
traditional  founder  the  Trojan  Dardanus  or 
Coras;  also  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  and  of  a  so-called  temple  of  Hercules. 
Population  (commune),  in  1881,  0300;  in  1001, 
7303. 

CO'RIANDER  (Lat.  coriantlrum,  fik.rop(a^ 
pop,  koriannnn,  xhpiov,  korion,  coriander,  pos- 
sibly from  Kipts,  koris,  bedbug,  referring  to  the 
smell  of  the  leaves),  f'orian<lrum  sativum.  An 
nnnual  or  biennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Umbel lifera\  with  branching  stem,  one  to  two 
feet  high,  the  lower  leaves  bipinnnte.  the  upper 
leaves  more  compound,  divided  into  very  narrow 


divisions,  and  with  globose  fruit.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  the  Kast,  and  ha.* 
long  been  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  It 
has  thus  become  naturalized  in  some  part*  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  where  it*  fruit, 
coriander-seed,  is  much  less  used  than  in  tier 
many  and  some  other  European  countries.  The 
whole  plant,  when  fresh,  has  a  very  offensive 
smell,  due  to  an  essential  oil,  but  the  ripe  and 
perfectly  dry  fruit  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  as  a  carminative,  and  in  domestic 
economy  as  an  aromatic,  being  very  often  mixed 
with  bread  in  the  north  of  Europe;  spirituous 
liquors  are  flavored  with  it;  and  confectioner* 
cover  it  with  sugar,  to  make  a  well-known  kind 
of  confection.  In  the  south  of  England  it  is  com- 
mon to  sow  coriander  and  caraway  together,  the 
coriander  yielding  a  crop  in  the  tirst  year,  and 
the  caraway  in  years  following.  Corinndcr  de 
lights  in  a  rich  soil  and  is  much  cultivated  and 
used  in  India.  It  is  little  used  in  the  United 
Slates. 

CORIGLIANO  CALABRO,  k.Vre  lya'nA  ka 
lii'bro.  A  city  in  the  Province  of  Cosenia, 
South  Italy,  four  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarauto 
r.nd  85  miles  southwest  of  Taranto  (Map:  Italy, 
L  8).  It  has  a  castle  and  an  aqueduct,  and 
markets  a  high  quality  of  manna  from  the  ash 
trees  of  the  surrounding  country.  Population, 
(commune),  in  1881,  13,272;  in  1001,  13.320. 

C0RT.N.  In  Shakespeare's  .1.,  You  Lite  It, 
a  shepherd  who  offers  his  services  to  Rosalind 
and  Celia  as  a  'faithful  feeder.' 

CORIN'NA  (Gk.  KAptrm,  Korinna).  A 
Greek  lyric  p<ietess,  nicknnmed  'The  Fly*  (Mi^o, 
Myia ) ,  famous  alike  for  her  beauty  and  for  her 
genius.  She  was  born  at  Tanagra,  in  Htmtia. 
The  date  of  her  birth  is  not  known,  but  she  WU 
an  elder  eontem|M>rary  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, a  rival  of  Pindar.  .Elian  and  Suidas  speak 
of  her  five  victories  over  him,  and  Pausania* 
saw  at  Tanagra  a  picture  of  her  wearing  ahoiit 
her  head  a  fillet  of  victory,  which  he  suppose* 
she  gained  in  a  contest  with  her  younger  rival. 
An  anecdote  has  been  preserved  by  Plutarch,  re 
lating  that  when  Pindar  had  l>cen  advised  by  her 
to  embellish  his  poems  with  mythology,  he  pro 
duced  a  hymn  to  Thebes  in  which  all  Theban 
mythology  was  alluded  to  in  the  first  six  verses: 
whereupon  she  advised.  "Sow  with  the  hand,  not 
with  the  full  sack."  Her  jtoems  were  all  in  the 
Posit  ian  dialect.  The  fragments  are  edited  hy 
Rergk.  /'o<f<r  Lyriei  Gnrei  (Leipzig,  1000). 

CORINNA.  (1)  A  nnme  given  by  Rryden 
to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  with  whom  he  had  a 
corrc*pondencc.  She  afterwards  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Curll.  the  notorious  publisher,  and 
furnished  him  with  a  selection  of  letters  inter 
changed  between  herself  and  Dryden.  They  were 
probably  fictitious.  (2)  The  daughter  of  Gripe 
in  Van  Brugh's  comedy  The.  Confederney. 

CORINNE,  OTJ  L'lTALIE,  k.Vren'  oTT  le'- 
ta'le'  (Fr.,  Corinna,  or  Italy).  The  most  im- 
portant ROVel  of  Madame  de  StaJ-l.  published  in 
180".  named  from  its  heroine,  who  pines  and  dies 
after  her  lover  proves  false. 

CORINTH  (Gk.  Kipiffht.  Korinthns:  said  to 
have  been  called  in  early  times  Ephyra).  An 
ancient  city  of  Greece,  situated  at  the  south 
end  of  the  isthmus  connecting  the  northern 
division  of  Greece  with  the  Peloponnesus.  It* 
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citadel  was  the  Acroeorinthus,  on  isolated  hill 
lHMti  feet  high,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  com- 
manding  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Greece.  At  the 
northern  foot  of  this  hill  lay  the  city  of  Corinth, 
on  n  hroud  terrace  nearly  200  feel  ahove  the  level 
of  the  isthmus.  In  the  Homeric  epic  Kphyra  is 
mentioned  as  the  home  of  Sisyphus  and  Rellero- 
phon.  hut  the  city  does  not  seem  to  have  played 
s  frreat  part  in  the  heroic  age.  and  appears  in 
dependence  upon  the  rulers  of  .Myceme,  with 
which  place  it  was  connected  hy  a  very  early  sys- 
tem of  road*.  Discoveries  of  pre-Myeemean  pot- 
tery in  graves  show  that  there  was  a  settlement 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acroeorinthus  in  very  early 
times,  hut  as  yet  few  remains  of  the  Myccmran 
n<:e  have  come  to  light.  The  growth  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  occurred  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  have  lieen  especially 
lavored  by  the  development  of  the  intercourse 
with  the  west:  for  this  its  situation  with  har- 
bors on  both  the  Corinthian  and  Saronie  gulfs 
cave  it  peculiar  advantages,  which  were  further 
enhanced  by  alliances  with  Samos  and  Chai- 
ns on  Kubira.  By  the  end  of  the  eighth  century 
B.C..  Corinth  was  the  chief  trading  city  of  Greece, 
and  the  extent  of  its  trade  is  shown  by  the  num- 
btr  of  Corinthian  vases  found  in  Italian  graves, 
n*  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers. 
Among  the  colonies  founded  by  Corinth  at  this 
period  was  Syracuse.  The  government  was  a 
strict  oligarchy  under  the  leadership  of  the 
family  of  the  Raechiada\  but  when,  early  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C..  Corcyra  successfully  main- 
tained her  independence  of  the  mother  city,  a 
revolution  occurred,  and  Cypsclus  became  tyrant 
<<\t!57  b.c. ).  Cnder  his  rule  and  that  of  his 
■on.  Periander.  the  prosperity  of  the  city  in- 
crease!, Corcyra  and  Kpidaurus  were  reduced, 
and  the  establishment  of  Potidien  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  the  .Kgean  gave  Corinth  a  share 
in  the  rich  trade  of  .Mncedon  and  Thrace.  About 
r..c.  582  the  tyrants  were  overthrown,  and  a 
moderate  oligarchy  established,  which  seems  to 
have  remained  as  the  usual  form  of  government, 
though  occasionally  interrupted  by  democratic 
revolutions.  Like  the  other  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nesus lexcept  Argosi,  Corinth  l>ecame  a  mcml>er 
of  the  Ijicedirmonian  league,  and  played  her 
part  in  the  Persian  wars.  The  great  develop- 
ment of  Athenian  power  was  a  serious  blow  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  Corinth,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  city  active  in  promoting  the 
IMononncsian  War.  After  the  fall  of  Athens, 
the  Corinthians  became  jealous  of  the  Spartan 
rule,  and  formed  nn  alliance  with  Thelies  and 
Athens,  which  led  in  n.c.  .195  to  the  Corinthian 
War.  I.ater,  Corinth  returned  to  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  supj>orted  the  city  in  the  war 
waged  with  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas. 
Three  years  after  the  battle  of  Chieronea   ( B.C. 

it  was  irarrisoned  by  the  Macedonians, 
who  held  it  until  B.C.  196.  with  the  exception 
of  n.c.  242  to  B.C.  223,  when  it  was  occu- 
pied hy  Aratus  for  the  Aclnean  league.  When  the 
freedom  of  Greece  was  proclaimed  bv  the  Romans, 
torinth  was  restored  to  the  Aclnean  T/eague. 
Havinj;  become  the  centre  of  the  last  uprising  of 
Croeee  against  the  Roman  power,  it  was  utterly 
destroyed  (n.c.  146)  by  I..  Mummius.  the  Roman 
general,  and  for  a  whole  century  it  continued  in 
ruin*.  In  n.c.  46  Julius  CVsnr  rebuilt  it.  and  it 
afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
Province  of  Achaia ;  and  although  it  never  again 


attained  its  early  importance,  it  became  both 
prosjterous  and  powerful.  Saint  Paul  planted  a 
Christian  church  here,  to  which  he  addressed 
two  epistles.  In  A.n.  1458  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Turks  under  Mohammed  II.,  was  taken  by 
the  Venetians  in  1087.  and  retaken  by  the  Turks 
in  1715,  who  held  it  till  1823.  Reduced  to  ashes 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  again  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  185S.  Corinth  is' now 
rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  position  on  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Ancient  Corinth  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  having  a  circuit  of  about  four 
and  one-half  miles,  or,  including  the  Acroeorin- 
thus. of  eight  miles.  It  hnd  two  harlwirs — 
I.rchtrum.  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (q.v.).  and  C»n- 
vhrect.  on  the  Saronie  Gulf,  opening  into  the  .Kgean. 
The  former  was  connected  with  the  city  by  two 
parallel  walls.  The  wealth  and  prosjicrity  of  Cor- 
inth made  it  the  seat  of  luxury  and  licentiousness. 
Resides  the  sea  deities  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite, 
Aphrodite  claimed  a  large  share  in  the  religion 
of  the  city,  and  her  temple  alone  is  said  to  have 
had  1000  courtesans  ns  sacred  slaves.  The  Co- 
rinthian hct<rr(r  were  famous  throughout  Greece. 
In  the  earlier  period  Corinth  was  famous  for  its 
work  in  clay  and  bronze,  and  even  in  later  times 
'Corinthian  bronze'  was  almost  as  precious  as 
gold.  Though  devoted  to  art,  and  filled  with 
costly  paintings  and  statues  at  the  time  of  its 
capture  by  Mummius,  the  city  does  not  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  either  nrt  or  literature,  and 
hut  few  Corinthians  except  Periander  and  Ti- 
moleon  appear  among  the  famous  names  of 
Greece.  Refore  18!>0  the  chief  remains  of  an- 
cient Corinth  were  the  foundations  on  the  Acro- 
eorinthus and  the  seven  columns  of  a  very  early 
Doric  temple,  probably  of  the  time  of  Periander. 
In  1800  excavations  were  Itegun  by  the  American 
School  of  Classical  studies  at  Athens,  and  al- 
though few  works  of  art  or  inscriptions  have 
l>een  found,  the  discoveries  have  furnished  a  sure 
basis  for  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city,  of 
which  the  traveler  Pnusanias  (q.v.)  gives  a  de- 
tailed description.  The  chief  sites  determined 
are  the  Theatre,  the  Fountains  of  Pirene  and 
Glnuce,  the  road  to  I.cehaMim.  the  Propyhea,  nnd 
the  Agora  to  which  it  led,  nnd  the  identification 
of  the  old  temple  with  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 
The  medieval  walls  are  still  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation.  Consult:  E.  Curtius.  1'rloponnrnoa 
iCotha.  1851-521  :  Wilish.  licitrdife  zur  innrrcn 
tiv.schichte  des  altrn  Korinth  (Zittau,  1887  I  ;  id., 
(lexcliichir  Korinth*  run  dm  I'crscrkricpt n  bis 
zum  dnissiffjohriffrn  Fricdrn  (Zittau.  1890); 
these  pamphlets  contain  also  a  bibliography  of 
Corinthian  history.  The  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can excavations  are  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  A  rr/oro/of/;/.  2d  series,  vol.  i..  et  seq. 
I  Xew  York.  1897).  a  "popular  account  by  Direc- 
tor Richardson,  in  the  Crntury  \inqazine  <  N'ew 
York.  1899)  :  nnd  bv  Coolev  in  Itrrord*  of  the 
rn.it.  T.  (Washington.  1902). 

CORINTH,  or  Nov  Corixth.  An  episcopal 
city  and  seaport  of  Greece,  situated  on  the  north 
••oast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  three  ami  one- 
half  miles  northeast  of  the  ancient  city  (q.v.) 
and  one  and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Corinth  Canal  (Map: 
Greece.  D  4).  Corinth  is  about  55  miles  weal 
of  Athens.  The  town  was  founded  in  1858  after 
the  dest ruction  of  the  vestiges  of  old  Corinth  by 
an  earthquake.  It  is  wholly  a  modern  town  and 
has  wide  street-.     It  is  connected  by  rail  with 
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Athens,  Patras,  and  Argos.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bor. There  are  a  custom  house  and  a  gymna- 
sium. It  has  been  prospering  since  the  Corinth 
Ship  ("anal  was  opened  in  1893.  Among  its  ex- 
j>orts  are  oil.  honey,  silk,  corn,  ami  currants.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  nomarchy  of  Corinth,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  5000*. 

CORINTH.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Alcorn 
County.  Miss.,  near  the  Tennessee  border.  90 
miles  east-southeast  of  Memphis.  Tenn..  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton railroads  (Map:  Mississippi,  J  1).  Popula- 
tion, in  1890.  2111  ;  in  1000,  3001. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Corinth, 
being  at  the  junction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  running  north  and  south,  and  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  running  east  and  west, 
became  a  point  of  great  strategic  importance.  It 
was  fortified  bv  the  Confederates,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Shiloh  (April  6,  7, 
180-2)  General  Reaurcgnrd  with  50.000  men  re- 
treated thither,  followed  by  General  Ilalleck  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  over  100.000  men.  Ilalleck 
advanced  with  great  caution,  being  more  than  a 
month  in  covering  a  distance  of  only  23  miles, 
ami  when  he  approached  Corinth,  Ueauregard, 
after  slight  skirmishes,  quietly  evacuated  the 
place  during  the  night  of  May  20th,  Ilalleck 
taking  possession  the  following  day.  On  October 
3.  4,  1802.  a  force  of  22.000  Confederates  under 
Generals  Van  Dorn  and  Price  attempted  to  re- 
capture the  place,  then  defended  by  General 
Rosecrans  with  20.000  troops.  Hut  the  assail- 
ants, notwithstanding  the  heroic  valor  displayed, 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  I'nion  loss 
was  315  killed,  1812  wounded,  and  232  missing, 
while  that  of  the  Confederates  (estimated)  was 
502  killed,  nearly  2000  wounded",  and  2225  pris- 
oners. 

CORINTH,  Gn.F  of,  or  Gilf  of  Lepanto. 
An  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  extending  from 
west  to  east  through  the  centre  of  Greece,  and 
dividing  the  Peloponnesus  from  the  northern 
mainland.  The  outer  portion  extends  from  the 
promontory  of  Araxus  (now  Kalogria)  in  Achira 
to  the  narrow  strait  (l'i  miles)  between  Rhion 
and  Antirrhion  (south  and  north  shores),  the 
inner  from  this  point  to  the  isthmus,  a  distance 
of  about  80  miles.  The  gulf  has  the  appearance 
of  an  inland  lake,  and  the  scenery  is  remarkably 
attractive,  sim-e  the  shores  show  striking  con- 
trasts of  rocky  promontories  and  fertile  plains, 
while  the  background  is  everywhere  marked  by 
lofty  mountains.  The  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
separates  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  from  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  and  unites  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  main- 
land, is  called  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ( see  Istii- 
Mt'.s).  It  is  about  10  mile*  in  length,  and  about 
four  miles  in  width  at  its  northern  extremity, 
near  Mount  Gernneion.  In  ancient  times  a  wall 
was  built  across  the  isthmus  to  prevent  invasion 
from  1  hi-  north.  On  the  Saronic  Gulf,  at  the  point, 
win-re  this  wall  terminated  and  where  the  Isth- 
mian games  (q.v.)  wore  celebrated,  is  situated 
the  modern  town  of  Isthmia.  Excavations  by  the 
French  School  in  lKS:i  brought  to  light  remains 
of  tin-  ancient  sanctuaries  and  houses  on  a  forti- 
fied hill:  near  by  are  scanty  ruins  of  the  old 
Stadium.  The  isthmus  is  pierced  by  a  canal,  com- 
pleted in  1803.   See  Corinth  Canal. 

CORINTH  CANAL  The  construction  of  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  begun 


by  Nero,  but  the  undertaking  proved  too  vast  ami 
was  abandoned.  In  188 1  a  French  company  oh 
tained  a  concession  to  construct  such  a  canal  and 
in  1882  work  was  begun.  In  1889  the  work  wa- 
transferred  to  a  Greek  company,  and  was  brought 
to  completion  by  Matsas.  a  Greek  engineer,  in 
1893.  The  canal,  uniting  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
with  the  Saronic  Gulf,  shortens  the  journey  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Pineus  by  202  miles.  It  is 
4  miles  long,  and  has  a  depth  of  20  feet,  thus  ad 
mitting  the  largest  vessels.  The  difficulties  of 
navigation,  however,  in  the  Corinthian  and  Sa- 
ronic gulfs,  have  led  large  steamships  to  prefer 
the  longer  voyage  around  Gape  Malea.  At  its 
western  extremity  a  new  town.  Poseidonia.  has 
sprung  up,  and  at  its  eastern  end  is  the  modern 
town  of  Isthmia. 

CORINTHIAN  ORDER.    The  latest  devel 
oped  and  most  elaborate  of  the  three  order*  of 
(•reck  architecture.     See  Column. 

CORINTHIANS,  Eflstles  to  tii>;  (trans 
lution  of  Gk.  rpdt  Kofyi*6lovt,  sc.  iTurrcXal.  prnt 
Korinthiouii,  to  the  Corinthians,  sc.  epwtakri, 
epistles).  Two  writings  in  the  New  Testament 
addressed  by  Paul  to  the  Church  at  Orinth, 
which  he  had  founded  in  A.D.  50.  The  former 
of  these  letters  was  written  during  Paul's  stay 
in  Ephesus,  from  a.i>.  52  to  55.  probably  shortly 
Is  fore  Pentecost  of  55  (cf.  xvi.  8,9:  "Rut  I  will 
tarry  at  Kphesus  until  Pentecost;  for  a  great 
door  and  effectual  is  opened  unto  me.  and  there 
are  many  adversaries").  It  was  occasioned  pri- 
marily by  reports  brought  to  the  Apostle  through 
certain  members  of  the  Corinthinn  Church  to 
the  etrcct  that  there  were  grave  disorders  in  the 
Church,  consisting  chiefly  in  party  factions, 
gathering  around  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and 
their  workers  and  Christ  (chaps,  i.-iv.).  and  also 
in  grossly  immoral  practices  (chap,  v.)  and  in  a 
contentious  spirit  which  resulted  in  bringing  one 
another  before  the  courts  of  law  (chap,  vi.),  all 
of  which  things  the  Apostle  sternly  rebuked. 
The  further  occasion  of  the  Epistle  was  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Corinthian  Church  to  the 
AjM)stle,  apparently  in  reply  to  a  previous  letter 
sent  by  him  to  them,  in  which  he  had  prohibited 
their  companionship  with  persons  of  bad  char- 
acter and  life,  but  evidently  in  such  terms  a* 
to  lead  to  the  misunderstanding  that  he  had  in 
mind  all  persons  of  this  character  in  tneir  com 
munity.  The  practical  impossibility  of  com 
plying  with  this  command  they  had  doubties- 
laid  before  the  Apostle  in  their  letter,  in  view 
of  which  protest  lie  explains  that  his  intention 
was  to  prohibit  Christian  companion-hip  with 
such  persons  in  the  membership  of  the  Chunh 
( v.  9-11:  "I  wrote  unto  you  in  my  Epistle  to 
have  no  company  with  fornicators;  not  at  all 
meaning  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world 
.  .  .  but  ...  if  any  man  that  is  named 
a  brother  1m>  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  nr  an 
idolater,  or  a  reviler,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an 
extortioner,  with  such  an  one  no.  not  to  cat"). 
In  this  same  letter  the  Corinthians  apparently 
laid  before  the  Apostle  definite  questions  rcg.inl 
ing  certain  troubles  in  their  church  life,  to  which 
the  Apostle  replies  in  order  (chaps,  vii.-xvi .). 
These  questions  regarded  marriage  (chap,  vii.i, 
the  e-atimr  of  meat  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idob 
(rhap.  viii.).  the  proprieties  of  public  worship 
(chaps,  xi.-xiv.) — chiefly  as  to  the  use  of  the 
charismata  or  spiritual  gifts  (chaps,  xii.xiv.), 
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the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (chap,  xv.),  and 
the  collection  for  the  saints  in  Jerusalem  (chap, 
xvi.) — possibly  also  the  return  of  Apollos  to 
work  among  them  (xvi.  12). 

The  second  of  the  letters  was  written  after 
Paul  had  left  Ephesus,  while  he  was  on  the 
journey  from  that  city  to  Corinth,  most  likely 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  55,  from  some 
of  the  Christian  centres  in  Macedonia.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  report  brought  to  the  Apostle 
through  Titus,  to  the  effect  that  the  personal 
hostility  to  the  Apostle  in  the  Church  had  given 
way  to  the  spirit  of  general  loyally  to  his 
rule  (chap.  vii.).  In  this  second  letter  there 
are  passages  which  mntce  it  impossible  to  avoid 
the  impression  that  the  Apostle  made  more  visits 
to  Corinth  than  are  recorded  in  the  Hook  of 
Acts,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  letter  of 
prohibition  referred  to  above,  he  wrote  more 
letters  to  the  Church  than  are  distinctively  pre- 
served in  the  New  Testament.  The  passages  re- 
ferring to  the  visit  are  the  following:  (ii.  1) 
"But  I  determined  this  for  myself,  that  I  would 
not  come  again  to  you  with  sorrow;"  (xii.  21) 
"lyest  again  when  I  come  my  Cod  should  humble 
me  before  you;"  (xiii.  2,  3)  "I  have  said  be- 
forehand .*  .  .  as  when  1  was  present  the 
second  time  .  .  .  that,  if  I  come  again,  I 
will  not  spare."  From  these  it  is  clear  that  the 
Apostle  had  made  a  visit  to  Corinth,  which  was 
of  a  sorrowful  kind.  This  cannot  possibly  be 
the  only  previous  visit  of  which  we  have  record 
in  the  Acts — the  visit  in  which  he  founded  the 
<  hureh ;  since,  while  nt  that  time  he  was  dis- 
couraged regarding  his  gospel  work  in  Corinth, 
there  had  been  no  sorrow  between  him  and  his 
jMople.  such  as  these  passages  necessarily  imply. 
This  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  remaining 
passages:  (xii.  14)  "Behold,  this  is  the  third 
time  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you;"  (xiii.  1) 
"This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to  you," 
from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  visit  which  he 
was  about  to  make  was.  to  the  Apostle,  his  third 
visit  to  this  place.  The  passages  referring  to 
the  letter  nre  the  following:  (ii.  3,  4)  "Out  of 
much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrote 
unto  you  with  many  tears;"  (vii.  8.  0-12)  '"For 
though  I  made  you  sorry  with  my  Kpistle,  I  do 
not  regret  it.  .  .  .  So  although  I  wrote 
unto  you,  I  wrote  not  for  his  cause  that  did 
the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that  sulTcred  the 
wrong."  etc.,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the 
Apostle  has  in  mind  some  other  letter  than 
that  which  we  know  as  I.  Corinthinans ;  since, 
while  1.  Corinthians  might  be  called  a  letter  of 
censure,  whose  object  wns  to  shame  its  readers, 
it  could  not  in  any  way  be  termed  a  letter  of 
'affliction'  and  'anguish  of  heart'  and  'many 
tears.' 

The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  these  in- 
timations is  to  lie  found  in  the  theory  that, 
between  the  writing  of  the  first  and  second 
canonical  letters.  Timothy,  whom  Paul  had  sent 
to  Corinth  at  the  time  of  the  first  letter,  re- 
turned to  Ephesus  with  news  of  an  urgent  situ- 
ation in  the  Church — an  outbreak  evidently  of 
personal  hostility  against  the  Apostle  (see  ease 
of  discipline  referred  to  in  ii.  5-11).  in  response 
to  which  Paul  hurries  across  to  Corinth  by  the 
direct  «ea  route,  but  is  unable  to  better  the  state 
of  affairs  (cf.  xii.  21.  as  above,  wbieh  is  eon- 
firmed  by  the  estimate  placed  upon  him  by  his 
opponent,  in  x.  10:  "His  letters,  they  say,  are 


weighty  and  strong;  but  his  bodily  presence  is 
weak,  and  his  speech  is  of  no  account").  Re- 
turning to  Ephesus,  he  writes  to  the  Church  in 
the  fullness  of  his  mortification  and  grief  a  letter 
bearing  upon  his  experience  in  this  visit  and 
upon  the  general  situation  in  the  Church,  a  letter 
which  might  easily  have  been  one  'of  many 
tears.' 

In  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
we  have  a  portion  of  this  painful  letter  preserved 
in  the  last  four  chapters  of  our  second  Epistle 
{chaps,  x.-xiii.).  The  evidence  for  this  state- 
ment lies  in  the  following  facts:  (1)  Between 
chaps,  i.-ix.  and  chaps,  x.-xiii.  there  is  a  marked 
and  otherwise  unacc ountable  difference  in  the 
feelings  of  the  Apostle.  The  earlier  chapters  are 
full  of  cheer  and  satisfaction;  the  later  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  distress.  (2)  Between  these 
two  groups  of  chapters  there  is,  further,  a 
marked  and  otherwise  unintelligible  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  Church's  affairs.  In  the 
earlier  chapters  the  Church  is  manifestly  loyal 
to  the  Apostle;  in  the  later  it  is  as  manifestly- 
disloyal.  (3)  Between  these  two  groupr.  of 
chapters  there  is  a  peculiar  set  of  cross-refer- 
ences.   It  is  found  in  the  following  passages: 

I.  (ii.  3)  "And  I  wrote  this  very  thing,  lest 
when  I  came.  /  should  hate  sorrow  from  them  of 
whom  I  ought  to  rejoice"  (xiii.  10)  "For  this 
cause  I  write  these  things  while  absent,  that  / 
tnmi  not  when  present  deal  sharply,"  etc. 

II.  (i.  23)  "But  I  call  Cod  for  n  witness  upon 
niv  soul,  that  to  spare  vou  /  forbore  to  come 
to"  Corinth;"  (xiii.  2)  "I  have  said  before- 
hand, and  1  do  say  lieforehnnd  .  .  .  that,  if 
/  come  again,  I  Will  not  spore." 

III.  (ii.  9)  "For  to  this  end  also  did  I  write, 
that  /  might  know  the  proof  of  you,  whether  ye 

nre  obedient  in  all  things;"  (x.'ti)  "   bring 

in  readiness  to  avenge  all  disobedience,  when 
your  ohedienee  shall  be  mode  full." 

From  these  passages  it  would  appear  (1)  that 
the  actions  or  states  of  feeling  described  in  the 
later  chapters  as  future  are  in  the  earlier  chap- 
ters descriliod  as  past;  (2)  that  between  the 
future  references  to  these  states  and  actions  and 
the  references  to  them  that  are  past  there  had 
come  over  the  situation  to  which  they  apply  a 
change  for  the  better.  These  two  phenomena 
nre  rendered  the  more  significant  by  the  fact 
that  the  passages  in  the  earlier  chapters  nre 
all  of  them  from  a  portion  of  the  letter  (i.  23- 
ii.  11)  in  which  reference  is  made  expressly 
to  the  painful  letter  (ii.  3.  4)  and  most  probably 
to  the  experiences  of  the  sorrowful  visit  ( ii. 
511);  while  two  of  the  three  passages  in  the 
later  chapters  are  from  a  portion  of  the  letter 
(xiii.  1-10)  in  which  reference  is  made  specif- 
ically to  a  contemplated  visit  which  has  in  it  the 
possibilities  of  being  one  of  unpleasantness  be- 
tween the  Apostle  nnd  his  people. 

These  internal  evidences  nre  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  II.  Corinthians  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  as  early  in  the  post- Apostolic  Church 
as  I.  Corinthians.,  This  is  especially  evident 
from  the  fait  that  Clement  of  Home,  in  writing 
to  the  Corinthian  Church  (a.i».  05) .  though  there 
was  in  the  situation  of  the  Church  that  which 
would  have  made  references  on  his  part  to  II. 
Corinthians  most  apt  and  forceful,  apparently 
confines  nil  his  references  to  the  less  applicable 
T.  Corinthians.  There  seems  to  be  no  allusion 
to  it  before  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Philippian 
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Church  (a.d.  110)  :  while,  generally  shaking, 
references  to  it  by  the  Fathers  are  few  ami  not 
over  clear,  lint  if  II.  Corinthians  was  thus  so 
much  later  in  coming  to  the  notice  uf  the  Church, 
this  period  of  obscurity  would  involve  neces- 
sarily a  harsh  usage  for  the  lirst  copies  of  l>oth 
the  letters  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  this 
may  easily  have  resulted  in  u  loss  of  the  clos- 
ing portion  from  Paul's  last  letter  (chaps, 
i.-ix.)  and,  correspondingly,  of  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  his  painful  letter  (chaps,  x.-xiii.).  In- 
asmuch, howc\cr,  an  both  these  fragments,  when 
finally  discovered,  gave  evidence  of  having  been 
written  by  Paul  (of.  i.  1,  2,  which  gives  the 
Apostolic  greeting  in  the  name  of  Paul:  "Paul 
an  A|M»slle,"  etc.,  und  x.  1.  which  presents  Paul 
by  name  as  the  writer:  "Now  I,  Paul,  my- 
self entreat  you,"  etc.),  and  as  one  showed  itself 
clearly  to  be  the  beginning,  while  the  other  as 
clearly  showed  itself  to  be  the  close  of  one  of 
his  letters,  it  would  be  not  at  all  unnatural  were 
the  two  fragments  placed  together  as  one  Epistle 
and  so  received  generally  in  the  Church. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  facts  presented  in 
the  Epistles,  we  recognize  three  visits  of  Paul 
to  Corinth:  (a)  at  the  founding  of  the  Church; 
(b)  in  response  to  the  urgency  call;  (e)  nt  the 
close  of  his  mission  work  in  the  East.  We  recog- 
nize also  four  letters  of  Paul  to  the  Church:  (a) 
the  letter  of  prohibition;  (b)  the  canonical  I. 
Corinthians;  (c)  the  painful  letter  (II.  Co- 
rinthians x.-xiii);  (d)  the  canonical  II.  Co- 
rinthians (chaps,  i.-ix.). 

Together  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthian 
Epistles  have  been  almost  universally  received 
as  genuine  letters  of  Paul.  The  Tubingen 
School  (1845)  made  these  four  Epistles  the 
standard  for  their  criticism  against  the  remain- 
ing Xew  Testament  writings.  Recently  a  school 
of  Dutch  critics  (1880-00)  has  sought  to  dis- 
prove their  Apostolic  origin.  Other  Continental 
critics  (  1875  00).  while  admitting  their  substan- 
tial genuineness,  have  attempted  to  redistribute 
their  contents  among  various  documents.  Still 
other  critics  (1880-87)  eon  tine  their  efforts  to 
the  elimination  of  certain  minor  interpretations. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  two-epistle  theory  for 
II.  Corinthians,  as  advanced  in  this  article,  the 
letters  are  not  only  unmistakably  genuine  prod- 
ucts of  Paul,  but  are  clearly  integral  in  their 
contents. 
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Witness  of  the  JJpistlea  to  Christ  (London, 
1802);  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  Christian  KccUtia 
(London,  1808);  Ruhr,  "Paulus  und  die  tie- 
nieinde  von  Corinth,"  in  Itiblisehe  Studkn,  vol. 
iv.  (Freiburg.  1800).  J.  11.  Kennedy,  The  Scamd 
and  Third  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  t'o- 
rinthians  (London,  1000).  The  "Dutch  School 
of  Criticism"  is  represented  specially  by  A.  Pier- 
son  and  S.  A.  Naber,  in  IV rittimilia '  (Amster- 
dam and  The  Hague,  1880)  ;  \Y.  C.  Yan  Man.-n. 
in  Paulus  (Leyden,  1890-91);  the  "Distribution 
School"  specially  by  C.  Clemen.  Die  Einhcit- 
liehkeit  der  1'uuUuisehcn  Hriefc  ( t  Jiittingen. 
1804)  ;  H.  Lisco,  Hie  Entstrhung  des  aceifri 
Korintherhriefrs  <  IVrlin,  1800);  the  "Interpo- 
lation School"  specially  by  C.  HoUten,  Dei 
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CORINTHIANS,  Third  Epistle  to  the.  See 

APOCHYPHA. 

CORINTO,  ko-ron'to  (Sp..  Corinth).  A  sea- 
port in  the  Department  of  Chinuudega,  Nicara- 
gua, situated  on  the  island  of  Aserradores.  he 
twoen  Realejo  Bay  and  the  Pacific  (  Map:  Central 
America.  1)  4).  It  has  an  excellent  harl»or,  and 
is  the  chief  Xiearagunn  port  of  the  west  coast, 
having  supplanted  Realejo.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a  United  States  consular  agent.  Corinto  was 
founded  in  1803.    Population,  3000. 

CO'RIOLA'NTJS,  O  urs  or  QXXUB  Marcus. 
a  Roman  patrician.  According  to  the  half-fabu- 
lous legend,  he  was  surnamed  Coriolanus  on 
account  of  his  capture.  B.C.  403,  of  the  town  of 
Corioli,  belonging  to  the  Yolsci.  Of  a  proud  and 
haughty  spirit,  ho  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
plebeians,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  'enemies' 
of  his  order;  and  on  one  occasion,  during  a  time 
of  famine,  he  argued  in  the  Senate  against  a  jini- 
tuitous  distribution  of  the  corn  which  had  ar- 
rived from  Sicily,  and  insisted  that  the  plebeian 
tribunes,  lately  instituted,  should  first  he  di« 
charted  from  office.  For  this  he  was  impeached 
and  banished,  lie  took  refuge  among  the  Yolsei 
ans,  whom  he  aided  in  their  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans. His  victories  nt  the  head  of  his  Votscisn 
troops  alarmed  the  Romans,  who.  on  his  ap- 
proach to  their  city,  sent  a  variety  of  deputations 
to  plead  with  him.  He  was  deaf  to  every  en 
treaty.  At  last,  the  noblest  matrons  of  Rome, 
headed  by  his  old  mother  and  his  wife,  Yolumnia. 
leading  her  two  children,  came  to  his  tent.  Hi* 
burning  desire  to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had 
dishonored  him  was  cooled  by  the  tears  of  hi< 
relatives,  and  he  led  back  the  Yolsei  to  their  own 
territories,  where  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

COBIOLANUS.  (1)  A  tragedy  by  Shake 
sjware.  produced,  probably,  in  1009,  and  published 
in  1023.  The  plot  is  derived  from  Plutarch* 
hires,  and  some  speeches  are  taken  verbatim  from 
Sir  Thomas  Vorth's  translation  of  that  work, 
published  in  1579.  The  leading  idea  of  the  play 
Is  the  rivalry  between  the  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians, which  existed  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

(2)  A  tragedy  by  .Tnmes  Thomson,  published, 
after  his  death,  in  1748  or  1740. 

CORIPTTJS.  Fi.wu  s  CmtSCOxira.  An  an 
thor.  native  of  Africa.  Ho  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  sixth  century.    He  was  the  author 
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of  a  panegyric  on  Justin  the  Younger,  Byzantine 
Einperor  (a.d.  505-578).  Corippus  was  also  the 
author  of  Johanttin,  a  poem  celebrating  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  proconsul  of  that  name  in  Africu  in 
Justinian's  time. 

CORIS'CO.  An  island  belonging  to  Spain, 
situated  off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Africa,  at  the 
entrance  to  Corisco  Hay,  in  latitude  0"  55'  N., 
longitude  0°  20'  K.  It  ha;*  an  area  of  about  five 
arid  one-half  square  miles,  and  is  generally  low 
and  flat.  The  island  is  densely  wooded,  chiefly 
with  ebony  and  logwood,  which,  with  the  ivory 
obtained  from  the  mainland,  constitute  the  chief 
articles  of  trade.    Population,  in  1000,  1438. 

CORK  (Olr.  Cvravh-Mor-Murham,  Great 
March  of  Munster).  A  maritime  county  in  Mun- 
ster and  the  southernmost  and  largest  of  the  Irish 
counties  (Map:  Ireland,  C  5).  Area,  2800  square 
miles,  fork  is  hilly,  with  a  great  diversity  of 
surface.  The  western  part  is  rockj,  mountainous, 
wild,  and  boggy  ;  the  east  and  south,  rich,  fertile, 
and  picturesque.  The  Munster  coal-field  occu- 
pies 400  square  miles  in  the  northwest  section 
of  the  county:  some  iron  is  nlso  mined.  The 
dairy  industry  is  extensive.  Cork  butter  being 
highly  esteemed.  The  capital  is  Cork.  Popu- 
lation, in  1841,  858,100;  in  1801,  438,432;  in 
1901,  404,800. 

CORK.  A  city,  civic  county,  port,  and  Par- 
liamentary borough,  capital  of  Cork  County.  Ire- 
land, on  the  I>ee,  1 1  miles  above  its  discharge 
into  the  sea,  and  165--i  miles  southwest  of  Dub- 
lin by  rail  (Map:  Ireland,  C  5).  It  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  picturesque  valley,  partly  on  an 
island,  formerly  a  swamp,  which  the  word  Cork. 
Corroeh.  or  Corcagh  implies,  and  partly  on  the 
north  and  south  slopes  of  the  river  banks.  Sev- 
eral bridges  span  the  river  to  the  central  island. 
The  situation  is  picturesque  from  the  uneven 
ground,  irregular  streets,  intersecting  river,  und 
overhanging  heights.  Cork  is  the  seat  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishopric.  Its  finest  building  is  the 
Anglican  Cathedral  of  Saint  Finn  Barr,  completed 
in  1S70  on  the  site  of  the  saint's  seventh-century 
foundation.  There  are  four  monasteries,  two  nun- 
neries, and  among  other  buildings  of  note  are  the 
bishop's  palace,  the  free  library  schools  of  science 
and  art  (with  a  museum),  and  Queen's  College, 
affiliate  with  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
and  occupying  a  fine  Tudor-Cot  hie  qundrangular 
building.  The  Church  of  Saint  Anne  Shandon, 
with  its  high  tower,  is  near  the  site  of  the  old 
Shandon  Castle,  once  a  stronghold  of  importance. 
There  is  a  public  park  of  240  acres,  with  a  well- 
known  nice-course.  There  is  also  a  handsome 
public  cemetery.  The  banks  of  the  Lee,  above 
and  below  Cork,  are  studded  with  villas.  The 
estuary  contains  several  islets  rising  abruptly 
from  the  water,  with  narrow  channels  between 
them.  It  is  a  land -locked  basin,  having  an  en- 
trance one  mile  in  width,  which  is  defended  by 
batteries  on  Spike.  Haw Ibow  line,  and  Rocky 
islands,  which  are  also  occupied  by  a  convict 
prison.  Government  repairing  dock,  ordnance 
depots,  and  artillery  barracks.  On  the  shores 
of  the  estuary  are  the  towns  of  Passage  and 
Queenstown,  formerly  Cove  of  Cork.  The  Lee  is 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
city,  and  on  the  improvement  of  tin*  navigation 
the  hnrhor  commissioners  have  expended  large 
sums.  The  harbor,  formed  by  the  Lee  estuary, 
is  noted  for  its  size  and  safety,  and  has  been 


the  main  source  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
city.  It  has  dry-docks  and  patent  slips.  An 
average  of  2500  ships  enters  ami  clears  the  port 
annually.  Its  own  shipping  comprises  00  sailing 
and  50  steam  vessels  of  22,000  tons  burden.  It 
has  a  large  export  and  import  trade,  but  of  a 
fluctuating  and  latterly  declining  character.  Its 
chief  exports  are  oats,  manure,  and  whisky;  im- 
ports, wheat,  maize,  fish,  meat,  chemical  prod- 
ucts, sugar,  and  timber.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  the  city  are  leather,  metallic  goods,  woolen 
and  linen  goods,  beer  and  whisky.  The  United 
States  is  represented  by  a  consul.  Founded  in 
022  by  Saint  Finn  Barr,  during  the  ninth  cen- 
tury Cork  was  frequently  devastated  by  the 
Danes,  who  in  1020  made  it  a  trading  station 
and  built  the  city  walls.  Desmond  Macarthy, 
King  of  Munster,"  surrendered  it  to  Henry  11. 
in  1172.  During  the  Civil  War  it  held  out  for 
the  King,  and  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1040. 
In  1000  it  was  again  besieged  and  taken  by 
Marlborough.  Population,  in  1801,  75.345;  Par- 
liamentary borough,  07,300;  in  1001,  75.078  ;  Par- 
liamentary borough,  00. (»00;  of  whom  the  great 
majority  are  Roman  Catholics.  Cork  returns 
two  members  to  Parliament.  Consult  Cusaek, 
History  of  the  City  and  County  of  Cork  (  Dublin, 
1875). 

CORK  (Sp.  corcho,  cork,  from  Lat.  cortex, 
bark).  The  unusually  developed  epiphluum 
(see  Bark)  of  the  bark  of  the  cork -tree  or  cork 
oak  {Qurrcus  subvr) ,  the  alcontouue  of  the 
Spaniards,  a  species  of  oak  (q.v.),  a  native  of 
southern  KuroiK*  and  northern  Africa.  Theo- 
phrastus.  in  l>ook  ii.  of  his  llistoria  I'lnntarum, 
speaks  of  the  cork-tree  as  a  native  of  the* 
Pyrenees.  Spain  and  Portugal  chiefly  supply  the 
world  with  cork,  although  the  imported  tree  is 
said  to  thrive  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Planted  trees  are  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  nat- 
ural forests.  The  cork-tree  is  not  of  great  size, 
generally  20  to  40  feet  high,  with'  ovate-oblong 
evergreen  leaves,  which  are  sometimes  entire  and 
sometimes  sharply  serrated.  It  lives  to  a  great 
age.  in  some  instances  300  or  400  years,  and  is 
as  much  as  15  feet  in  circumference.  It  bios- 
soms  in  April  or  May;  the  fruit  ri|>ens  from 
September  to  January,  falling  on  the  ground  as 
soon  as  ripe.  The  acorns  are  edible,  and  in 
taste  resemble  chestnuts.  The  bark  in  trees  or 
branches  from  three  to  five  years  old  acquires 
a  fungous  appearance,  new  layers  of  cellular  tis- 
sue being  formed,  and  the  outer  parts  cracking 
from  distension  until  they  are  finally  thrown  off 
in  large  flakes,  when  a  new  formation  of  the 
same  kind  takes  place. 

Cork  intended  for  the  market  ia  generally 
stripped  off  a  year  or  two  Ix'fore  it  would  natu- 
rally come  away,  and  the  process  is  repeated  at 
intervals  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  according 
to  the  vigor  of  the  tree.  The  cork  of  the  first 
barking,  which  is  removed  usually  when  the  tree 
is  about  twenty  five  years  old,  is  known  as  the 
virgin  bark,  and  is  v  alueless.  The  removal  of  the 
cork  does  not  require  the  removal  of  the  whole 
bark,  but  only  of  external  layers  of  spongy  cel- 
lular tissue,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
ceased  to  have  any  true  vitality,  and  has  become 
an  incumbrance  to  the  trees.  Consequently)  in- 
stead of  being  injurious,  the  taking  of  the  bark, 
when  done  with  proper  can-,  rather  promotes 
Ihe  health  of  the  tree,  which  continues  to  yield 
crops  for  150  year-.    In  -tripping  off  the  cork 
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longitudinal  and  transverse  incisions  are  made 
to  the  proper  depth,  and  each  piece  is  then 
cut  away  from  the  tree.  The  average  yield 
lor  one  tree  is  about  45  pounds.  The  slabs 
are  placed  in  boiling  water  for  one  hour,  a 
process  which  increases  their  bulk  one  -  fourth 
and  also  their  elasticity,  and  dissolves  the  tan- 
nin and  other  substances.  Steam  is  sometimes 
employed  instead  of  hot  water.  The  cork  is 
then  scraped  either  by  hand  or  by  scraping  ma- 
chines, in  which  process  it  loses  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The  cork  is  then  cut 
crosswise  into  strips  of  the  proper  length,  then 
lengthwise,  and  finally  into  pieces  of  the  proj>er 
shape.  In  many  districts  this  industry  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  homes  by  hand,  but  there  are  also 
cork-cutting  machines,  especially  in  the  United 
.  States,  of  great  efficiency.  The  cork  is  then 
washed  in  oxalic  salt,  or  some  other  solution, 
and  then  dried.  It  is  now  ready  to  l>e  sorted 
and  packed  for  the  market.  In  Spain  the  corks 
are  packed  in  lots  of  30,000  in  bagging  cloth, 
and  called  bales. 

Besides  its  use  for  stopping  bottles,  casks,  etc.. 
cork  is  largely  used,  on  account  of  its  light- 
ness, for  floats  of  nets,  swimming-belts,  etc.; 
and,  on  account  of  its  impermeability  to  water, 
and  its  being  a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  inner 
soles  of  shoes  are  made  of  it.  All  these  uses  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny:  but  the  general  employment 
of  corks  for  glass  bottles  appears  to  date  only 
from  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  also  used  for 
bicycle-handles,  smokers'  mouthpieces,  and  many 
ijther  modem  devices.  The  bits  that  are  left 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  are  ground  to 
powder  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  The  Spanish 
black  used  by  painters  is  made  by  burning  cork 
in  close  vessels. 

CORK,  Earls  of.    See  Boyle. 

C0RLE0NE,  kor'lA-.Vna  (It.,  lion-heart). 
A  city  in  the  Province  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  situat- 
ed 11)50  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cardelliu,  and  21  miles  south  of  Palermo  (Map: 
Italy,  II  10).  It  has  a  handsome  church  that 
was  restored  in  1840,  and  the  ruins  of  two 
castles.  The  ancient  Korliun  was  founded  by 
the  Saracens  and  colonized  with  Lombards  by 
Frederick  II.  in  1237.  Population  (commune)", 
in  1881,  15.080;  in  1001,  14,803. 

COR'LISS,  Georoe  Hexry  (1817-88).  An 
American  engineer  and  inventor,  born  at  Kaston, 
N.  Y.  In  1844  he  removed  to  Providence.  R.  I., 
where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steam- 
engines,  and  in  1818  established  the  Corliss 
Steam  Engine  Company.  He  made  and  patented 
many  improvements  in  stoam-onpines.  and  in 
1870  furnished  the  'Corliss  engine'  to  Machinery 
Hall  in  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition. 
This  engine  now  furnishes  the  motive  power  for 
the  works  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company,  in  Pull- 
man, 111. 

CORM  (Gk.  Kopidn,  kormos,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  bou»hs  lopped  olT,  from  Ktlptiv,  keirein, 
Lith.  akirti.  OHO.  seeran,  Ger.  schcren,  Icel. 
skrrn,  AS.  xc>  run,  Engl,  shear).  A  compact 
hubtcrranean  stem  which  is  related  both  to  tubers 
and  bulbs.  It  is  very  short  and  fleshy,  usually 
more  or  le-s  rounded  or  depressed,  and  in  this 
feature  is  related  <o  the  tuber.  It  is  related  to 
the  bulb,  however,  by  the  fact  that  this  short 
and  compact  fleshy  stem  is  invested  by  thin 


scale  leaves.  Corms  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  'root  bulbs/  and  in  popular  usage  are  eon- 


a,  Colchlcum ;     Ari*irma  (Indian  turnip). 

stantly  spoken  of  as  'bulbs.'  Common  illustra- 
tions are  found  in  the  Indian  turnip,  crocu.». 
gladiolus,  cyclamen,  etc. 

COR  OMAN 'DEL  GOOSEBERRY.    See  C* 

RAM  IIO  LA. 

CORMENIN,  kor'me-nAN'.  LoUtt  Marie  m 
la  Have,  Vieomte  dc  (1788-1808).  A  distin- 
guished French  jurist  and  publicist,  born  in 
Paris.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  in 
1810  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  Council  o( 
State,  in  which  capacity  he  drew  up  several  of 
the  Council's  most  important  reports.  He  »•** 
a  Deputy  from  1828  to  1840.  His  extensiu- 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and  of  the  practical 
affairs  of  government,  and  the  clear  and  logical 
force  with  which  he  presented  his  ideas,  soon 
secured  for  him  great  influence  in  public  af 
fairs.  His  famous  Lcitres  aur  la  liste  cmk 
began  to  appear  in  1831,  and  passed  through 
twenty-five  editions  within  ten  years.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1848,  and  was 
made  president  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
remodel  the  Constitution,  in  which  capacity  he 
strongly  advocated  universal  suffrage.  Although 
he  had  opposed  the  admission  of  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  National  Assembly,  and  afterwards  had 
protested  against  the  coup  d'etat,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1852,  a  member  of  the  reconstituted 
Council  of  State.  In  1855  he  was  elected  a  am- 
ber of  the  Institute.  Besides  his  numerous  polit- 
ical pamphlets,  published  under  the  pseudonym 
of  'Timon'  and  subsequently  collected  as  Pam- 
phlets dc  Timon  (1848),  Cormenin  wrote  Etude* 
sttr  Us  oroteura  parlcmcntaircs,  a  work  which 
has  passed  through  nearly  twenty  editions,  and  a 
valuable  Droit  ndministratif,  dealing  with  the 
law  of  France. 

CORMON,  kor'mOx',  Feunand  (1845—).  A 
French  painter.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  and 
studied  tinder  Fromentin,  Cabanel,  and  PortaeU 
He  received  the  Prix  du  Salon  in  1875.  a  medal 
of  honor  at  the  Salon  in  1887.  the  Grand  Prix 
at  the  Exposition  of  1880.  and  in  the  same  year 
became  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  nnnor,  of 
which  he  had  been  chevalier  since  1  SS(>-  In 
his  areh:colo«»ienl  paintings,  of  which  "The  Stone 
Age,"  exhibited  in  1884.  is  a  good  specimen,  he 
shows  great  accuracy  in  reproducing  the  char- 
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actcristics  of  the  time,  having  given  much  study 
to  the  scientific  accounts  of  ancient  and  prehis- 
toric period*.  He  enjoys  high  reputation  an  an 
instructor,  and  has  Ween  successful  also  in 
painting  portraits.  Other  works  worthy  of 
j-peeial  mention  are:  "The  Death  of  Ravana" 
(1875);  -Cain"  (1880);  and  "The  Victors  of 
Salamis"  (1887). 

CORMONT,  kor'moN',  Thomas  and  Hkynai  d 
de.  Father  and  son;  French  architects  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  prominent  among  the  build- 
ers of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  following  Robert 
de  Luarcbes  ( 1823419). 

CORMONT  AIGNES,  kor'mAx'ta'ny*.  Louis 
DE  (H505-1752).  A  French  military  engineer, 
who  took  part  in  some  of  the  most  imjiortant 
sieves  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession  and 
that  of  the  Austrian  succession.  He  had  charge 
of  the  line  of  fortification  from  Calais  to  the 
Rhnne,  and  he  built  new  defenses  at  Strasshurg, 
Metz.  and  Thionville.  His  improvements  of 
Vauban's  system  of  fortification  are  embodied 
in  his  Architecture  militairc,  par  un  officicr  dc 
distinction  (1741). 

COR 'MO  RAN.  A  Cornish  giant  in  the  story 
of  Jack  the  (iiant-Killer,  whom  .lack  killed  by 
earning  him  to  fall  into  a  covered  pit. 

CORMORANT  (Fr.  eormoran.  It.  con  o  ma- 
linn,  from  cor  to,  crow,  and  mnrino,  marine;  ef. 
Bret,  morvrun,  cormorant,  from  mor,  Lnt.  mare, 
sea  -f  bran,  crow).  A  group  of  web- footed  birds 
comprising  the  steganopode  family  Phalacrocora- 
cida\  characterized  especially  by  a  bare  dibit- 
s'hie  membrane  ln-neat h  the  lower  mandible,  but 
not  in  the  form  of  a  sac  under  the  throat,  as  in 
the  pelicans ;  a  compressed  bill,  rounded  above, 
and  with  a  strong  hook  at  the  point  of  the  up- 
per mandible;  the  nostrils  linear,  and  seemingly 
impervious  to  air;  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe 
serrated,  used  in  trimming  the  plumage;  the 
wings  of  moderate  length;  the  tail  rounded,  the 
feathers  stiff  and  rigid,  and  used  to  aid  in  walk- 
ing or  climbing.  The  species  are  distributed 
over  the  coasts  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  some 
of  them  aseending  rivers  and  even  visiting  fresh- 
water lakes  in  pursuit  of  fish,  on  which  all  of 
these  birds  subsist  exclusively. 

Cormorants  are  proverbially  voracious.  They 
do  not  take  their  prey  by  diving,  when  on  the 
wing,  but  pursue  it  by  swimming  ami  diving,  us- 
ing their  wings  in  progress  under  water,  and 
sometimes  descending  to  a  great  depth;  a  British 
species  has  lx-cn  caught  in  a  crab-pot  fastened 
120  feet  under  water.  When  the  prey  has  been 
taken  in  a  manner  inconvenient  for  swallowing, 
they  toss  it  in  the  air  and  adroitly  catch  it  as 
it  descends.  The  behavior  of  cormorants  in 
fishing  and  toward  each  other  in  their  colonies 
has  been  described  at  length  by  E.  Selous  in  Hint 
Watching  (London.  1001).  Some  of  the  species 
frequent  high  rocks,  others  low  islands,  on  which 
they  make  rude  nests,  chiefly  of  seaweed  and 
almost  always  in  colonies:  some  perch  and  even 
build  their  nests  on  mangroves  and  other  seaside 
trees.  Their  greenish-blue  eggs  are  covered 
with  a  calcareous  incrustation.  The  flesh  of  all 
the  species  is  dark  and  of  a  fishy  taste,  but  is 
sometimes  used  as  food,  particularly  that  of 
young  birds. 

There  are  described  about  twenty-five  well- 
defined  species,  of  which  seven  are  found  in 
North  America.    The  commonest  is  the  double- 


crested  cormorant  (1'haUicrocorax  dilophus) ,  so 
called  from  the  lateral  crest  of  curly  feathers 
on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  present  throughout 
North  America.  The  "common'  cormorant  (I'ha- 
taerocora*  earbo)  occurs  abundantly  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  especially  northward,  while 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  three  species  are  numerous — 
the  tufted  cormorant  i  I'halacrocorax  penicil- 
latus), the  red-faced  cormorant  ( I'halacrocorax 
bicrittatus),  and  the  violet-green  cotnorant  {I'ha- 
lacrocorax riolaceus)  ;  the  two  latter  are  csjk*- 
cially  characteristic  of  Alaska.  The  British 
species  are  the  •common'  cormorant,  which  is 
about  3',i  inches  long  and  almost  of  a  black  color, 
but  during  the  breeding  season  exhibits  a  sprink- 
ling of  elongated  white  and  almost  bristly  feathers 
on  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck ;  and  the  green 
cormorant,  or  'shag5  I  I'halacrocorax  graeulus), 
which  is  smaller  and  dark-green.  Two  notable 
species  are  Pallas's  cormorant,  now  extinct  (see 
Extinct  Animals),  and  Harris's,  the  surf-fish- 
ing, flightless  species  of  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
which  is  exceedingly  rare,  of  great  size,  and  has 
wings  useful  only  as  fins.  See  Flic.hti.kss  Birds. 

Fishing  tcith  cormorants  is  a  very  ancient 
practice,  still  regularly  followed  among  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese,  and  lately  revived  as  a  sport 
in  Great  Britain.  The  birds  are  taken  from 
the  nest  when  young,  and  arc  easily  tamed  and 
trained;  or  old  cormorants  may  be  trap|>ed  and 
taught  to  serve.  They  are  kept  for  a  while  and 
fed  meat,  etc.,  until  accustomed  to  their  master 
and  the  feeding  methods.  Then  a  line  is  fastened 
to  one  leg  by  a  leather  anklet,  and  they  are 
taken  out  in  a  boat  to  fish  and  drawn  in  after 
each  capture.  After  a  time  they  may  be  set 
free.  A  ring  or  strap-collar  is  fastened  about 
their  necks,  so  that  no  fish  can  be  swallowed, 
but  only  pouched,  and  they  return  to  the  boat 
to  be  relieved  of  their  burden.  After  a  suitable 
time  the  ring  is  removed,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  fish  for  themselves,  or  fed.  These  birds  make 
a  living  for  many  families  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
and  well-trained  ones  are  highly  valued.  The 
modern  use  of  cormorants  in  this  way  in  Eng- 
land was  described  and  illustrated  in  The  Field 
(London,  October,  1800).  See  Plate  of  Fismxo 
Birds,  and  Colored  Plate  of  Water  Birds. 

CORN  (Ijit.  cornu.  horn;  connected  with  Ir., 
Welsh  corn,  (Jail,  ic&ppov,  karnon,  Goth.  haurn, 
AS.,  Engl.,  OHG.  horn,  tier.  Horn,  also  with  Gk. 
Wpot,  keras,  Skt.  srnya,  horn).  A  small  hard 
growth  resulting  from  an  increase  in  the  thickness 
of  the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  which  is  generally 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  some  excessive, 
pressure  or  friction  on  the  part.  Corns  occur 
most  commonly  on  the  toes,  as  a  result  of  tight 
shoes.  Three  variet  ies  of  corns  are  deserilied — viz. 
(1)  laminated  corns,  or  callosities,  in  which  the 
hardened  cuticle  is  arranged  in  layers,  fn>quent- 
lv  of  a  dark  brown  color,  from  the  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  deeper  layers.  (2)  Fibrous  corns 
(clavi),  which  are  not  only  fibrous  in  their  early 
stages,  but  have  convex  surfaces,  and.  as  time 
goes  on,  sink  into  the  skin,  sometimes  producing 
great  pain.  Frequently  a  bursa,  or  small  bag 
containing  scrum,  is  formed  beneath,  and  if  this 
should  inflame,  pus  spec-lily  forms,  and  the  pain 
and  constitutional  irritation  become  severe:  at 
other  times  the  pressure  mnv  cause  absorption 
of  the  ends  of  bones,  and  serious  alterations  in 
the  condition  of  a  joint.  (.1)  Soft  corns  occur 
between  the  toes  and  cause  much  annoyance;  they 
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are  generally  small,  and  as  they  are  constantly 
batlii'tl  in  perspiration,  the  cuticle  does  not  hard- 
en, as  in  the  other  varieties.  They  sometimes 
give  rise  to  painful  ulcerations,  and  should  never 
be  neglected.  The  treatment  of  corns  consists  in 
the  removal  of  all  undue  pressure  or  friction, 
cither  by  removing  the  shoe  altogether,  or  pro- 
tecting the  corn  by  surrounding  it  with  a  ring 
of  felt  or  'corn  plaster';  or  the  hardened  cuticle 
may  be  softened  by  the  application  of  water  of 
ammonia  and  then  scraped  or  filed  away;  or  it 
may  Ik-  extracted  by  using  a  dull  instrument.  A 
soft  corn  should  *1m>  treated  by  putting  small 
ring*  of  absorl>ent  cotton  around  it  and  between 
the  toes,  and  keeping  it  dry  till  it  becomes  a 
hard  corn,  and  then  treating  it  as  such.  Most 
druggists  keep  a  'corn  cure'  composed  of  sali- 
cylic acid  dissolved  in  collodion,  several  applica- 
tions of  which  will  remove  a  hard  corn.  In  all 
serious  cases,  application  should  be  made  to  a 
chiropodist.  ( 

Corns  afTect  horses  as  well  as  man.  In  the 
foot  of  the  horse  they  occur  in  the  angle  between 
the  bars  and  outer  crust,  and  are  caused  by  a 
bruise  of  the  sensitive  secreting  sole.  Two  forms 
of  feet  are  especially  subject  to  them — those  with 
deep,  narrow,  slanting  heels,  in  which  the  sensi- 
tive sole  becomes  squeezed  between  the  doubled- 
up  crust  and  the  shoe;  and  wide,  flat  feet,  which, 
by  the  senseless  cutting  away  of  the  bars  and 
outer  crust,  allow  the  delicate  interior  parts  to 
be  pressed  with  all  the  force  of  the  animal's 
weight  on  the  unyielding  iron  shoe.  Serum  and 
blood  are  pourcd'out.  while  the  secreting  parts, 
being  weak  and  irritable,  produce  a  soft,  scaly, 
unhealthy  horn.  Corns  constitute  unsoundness; 
cause  a  short,  careful,  tripping  gait;  are  a 
very  frequent  source  of  lameness  among  road- 
sters; abound  in  badly  shod  horses,  especially 
those  with  the  kind  of  feet  alluded  to,  and 
Usually  occur  in  the  inside  heels  of  the  fore  feet, 
these  being  more  especially  subjected  to  weight, 
nnd  hence  to  pressure.  The  discolored  spot  in- 
dicating the  recent  com  must  be  carefully  cut 
into  with  a  fine  drawing-knife,  any  scrum  or 
blood  being  thus  a  Ho  will  free  vent.  If  the 
bruise  has  been  extensive,  a  poultice  will  have 
the  twofold  effect  of  allaying  irritation  and  re- 
lieving the  sensitive  parts  by  softening  the  hard, 
unyielding  horn.  When  the  injury  has  been  of 
long  standing,  and  soft  faulty  horn  is  secreted, 
a  drop  of  diluted  nitric  acid  may  Ik-  applied. 
On  no  account  must  the  bars  or  outer  crust  he 
removed;  they  are  required  for  bearing  weight, 
which  may  be  further  kept  off  the  injured  part 
by  the  use  of  a  bar-shoe.  In  horses  subject  to 
corns,  the  feet  should  be  kept  soft  by  dressing 
with  tar  and  oil,  or  any  suitable  emollient;  the 
corn  should  be  pared  out  every  fortnight;  a  shoe 
with  a  wide  web  on  the  inside  quarter  should 
be  used,  and  should  be  nailed  only  on  the  out- 
side: and,  if  the  sole  is  thin  and  weak,  leather 
pads  should  1k>  employed.  In  bad  cases  the 
shoes  may  lie  removed  and  the  horses  turned 
out  to  pasture  for  a  few  weeks  with  good  re- 
sults. 

CORN,  Indian.    See  Maize, 

CO  RN  A  HO,  kor-nJI'ro.  Catkrina  ( 1 434- 
1510) .  Queen  of  Cyprus.  She  was  born  in 
Venice,  of  a  patrician  family.  She  was  married 
to  .lames  IT.,  of  Lu*ignan,  King  of  Cyprus,  in 
] 472.  and  succeeded  him  on  his  death,  only  eight 
months  later.   When  her  son  had  also  died,  in 


1475,  the  Republic  of  Venice  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  1480,  fearing  the  conclusion  of  a 
marriage  between  her  and  Alfonso,  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Naples,  forced  her  to  abdicate  and 
leave  the  island.  She  was  received  in  Venice 
with  great  pomp,  and  thereafter  resided  at  Cas 
tie  Asolo,  near  llassano.  Caterina  has  been  the 
favorite  subject  of  romances  and  the  heroine  of 
several  operas.  Of  her  life  in  Venice  her  cousin. 
Pietro  Bembo,  has  left  a  vivid  description  in  (Hi 
Asolani. 

CORN  ABO,  Louovioo  (1407-1566).  A  Vene- 
tian nobleman  and  hygienist.  Up  to  his  forti- 
eth year  he  so  wasted  his  forces,  originally  but 
feeble,  in  dissipations  of  every  kind  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  lie  thereupon  adopted  strict 
rules  of  frugality  in  eating  and  drinking,  with 
general  care  of  his  health  and  gentle  exercises, 
and  in  consequence  lived  for  almost  a  century. 
To  promote  those  habits  which  had  proved  so 
advantageous  in  his  own  case,  he  wrote,  in  his 
eighty-third  year,  his  celebrated  treatise.  ZJi*- 
corsi  delta  vita  aohria  ( "Essay  on  Temperate 
Living"),  which  was  first  published  at  Padua  in 
1558,  and  has  been  translated  into  many  Euro- 
pean languages.  The  best  English  translation  is 
one  bearing  date  1770. 

CORN'BTJRY,  Edward  Hyde,  Lord,  third 
Earl   of  Clarendon    (1661-1723).     An  English 
politician,  Coventor  of  the  colonies  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  from  1702  to  1708.    He  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Wiltshire  from  1685 
to   1605,  and  for  Christehureh  from   1605  to 
1701,  and  in  September,   1701,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York  by  King 
William,  to  whose  side  he  had  treacherously 
deserted  in  1688,  from  that  of  his  uncle.  James 
II.    He  reached  New  York  in  May,  1702,  was 
confirmed  in  his  office  by  his  cousin.  Queen  Anne, 
on  the  death  of  King  William,  and  later  in  the 
year  was  also  appointed  first  royal  Governor  of 
New  Jersey.    In  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
l.is  arbitrary  policy,  his  religious  intolerance, 
his  administrative  incapacity,  and  his  dissolute 
habits   soon   made   him   extremely  unpopular, 
while  in  New  York  the  dislike  of  the  people  was 
considerably  intensified  by  his  fraudulent  appro- 
priation of  public  funds  and  his  attempts  to 
override  the  Legislature,  which  insisted  on  its 
right  to  appoint  a  treasurer  of  its  own  for  the 
'  receipt  and  disbursement  of  any  moneys  the 
Legislature  might  order  to  be  raised  for  public 
purposes."  and  contended  that  "the  Assembly  a* 
representatives  of  the  people  of  this  province  ate 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  have  a  right 
to  the  same  powers  and  authorities  as  the  House 
of  Commons  en  joy."    Finally,  as  a  result  of  lis<< 
of  grievances  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  both 
colonies,  Cornbury  was  removed  from  office  in 
170s\  and  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison 
in  New  York  by  his  creditors;  but.  on  his  becom- 
ing third  Earl  of  Clarendon  by  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1700.  he  was  enabled  to  pay  off 
his  debts  and  returned  to  England.    He  became  ■ 
privy  council  in   1711  and  was  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  Holland  in  1714.    During  his  term  a« 
Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  he  was 
fond  of  appearing  in  public  dressed  as  a  woman, 
and  Lewis  Morris,  a  contemporary,  wrote:  "He 
dresses  publicly  in  women's  clothes  every  day 
and  puts  a  stop  to  all  public  business  while  he 
is  pleasing  himself  with  that  peculiar  but  de- 
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testable  maggot."  William  Smith,  in  his  History 
of  the  Late  Province  of  Stic  York  (New  York, 
lS^l»-30),  speaks  of  him  as  follows:  "We  never 
had  a  governor  so  universally  detested,  nor  one 
who  so  richly  deserves  the  public  abhorrence.  In 
*pite  of  his  noble  descent,  his  behavior  was 
trifling,  mean,  and  extravagant.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  was  kindled  by  his  despotic 
rule,  savage  bigotry,  insatiable  avarice,  and  in- 
justice nut  only  to  the  public,  but  even  his 
private  creditors."  Consult:  Wilson.  Memorial 
BisUjry  of  the  City  of  .Voir  VorA\  vol.  ii.  (New 
York.  1S1»1  1»3>  :  and  tiordon,  A  History  of  Xeu> 
Jersey  (Trenton,  1834). 

CORN-COCKLE.    See  Cockle. 
CORN -CRACKER  STATE.    Kentucky.  See 
States,  PWCUI  Names  or. 
CORN-CRAKE.    See  Crake. 

CORNEA,  koVnea  (Xeo-Lat.,  fern,  of  Lat. 
comeus,  horny,  from  eornn,  horn;  so  culled  from 
its  resemblance  to  horn).  The  transparent  an- 
terior portion  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye.  It 
contains  no  blood-vessels  and  obtains  its  nutri- 
tion by  means  of  a  system  of  spaces  filled  with 
lymph.  Like  other  portions  of  the  eye.  the 
cornea  is  subject  to  inflammation,  known  as 
keratitis.  Ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  very  common, 
resulting  most  often  from  injury,  inflammations 
of  the  conjunctiva,  phlyctenular  keratitis,  various 
disturbances  in  nutrition,  etc.  A  number  of 
forms  are  seen  attacking  different  portions  of  the 
cornea.  Aside  from  inflammation  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  eye  accompanying  the  ulceration, 
there  may  result  adhesion  and  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  closure  of  the  pupil,  and  opacity  of  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  cornea.  Staphyloma  (q.v.),  a 
protrusion  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cornea, 
may  follow.  Kcratoconus  frequently  ocurs  in 
young  women;  the  cornea  protrudes  at  the  centre 
from  weakness  and  intraocular  pressure.  See 
Eye;  and  Eye,  Diseases  of  the. 

CORNEILLE,  kor'nA'y',  Pierre  (1G0G-84). 
One  of  the  greatest  tragic  poets  of  France.  He 
was  born  at  Rouen,  June  6,  1006,  the  son  of  a 
lawyer  and  magistrate  of  worth,  ennobled  in 
1637.  He  was  trained  by  the  Jesuits,  took  the 
advocate's  oaths  in  1024.  and  held  minor  legal 
office*  until  1650.  His  first  play,  M  elite,  pre- 
sented in  Paris  (1620),  was  popular,  and  was 
followed  by  Clitandre  (1032)  ;  La  retire  (1033), 
his  first  comedy;  La  galerie  du  jmlais  and  La 
wieante,  both  comedies  (1634).  In  1034  he  met 
Richelieu,  composed  a  Latin  elegy  on  his  visit 
to  Rouen,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  five  poets 
of  the  cardinal  statesman,  of  whom  Rotrou 
alone  was  at  all  worthy  of  his  company.  He 
KiflQ  incurred  Richelieu's  displeasure  for  too 
frank  criticism  of  his  literary  work,  and  wrote, 
uninfluenced  bv  the  Minister's  favor.  La  jilarc 
rotate,  ifedee  (both  1035),  and  L'illusion 
fmif/ue  (1030).  But  all  this  earlier  work 
wa«  completely  cast  in  the  shade  by  the 
triumph  of  his  epoch-making  ("id  ( 1030).  though 
we  may  not  leave  these  earlier  dramas  without 
rwordin!;  that  they  are  far  superior  to  anything 
that  had  preceded  them  in  vigor  and  in  truth  to 
nature,  and  that  to  them  we  owe  the  happy  in- 
*ention  of  the  souhrette.  Such  promise  as  they 
r<»vp.  however,  pointed  less  to  the  field  of  Cor- 
utile's  great  achievement  than  to  the  drama  of 
intrigue  and  to  the  comedy  of  contemporary 
society,  for  some  of  them  are  full  of  rather  coarse 


stage  business  and  a  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
repartee,  and  are  written  in  a  style  that  he  felt 
needed  apology  for  its  familiar  simplicity. 

The  tragi  comedy  of  Le  Cid  was  so  different 
from  Coriuille's  earlier  dramas  that  it  hardly 
seems  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  It  gave  him 
a  preeminence  over  contemporaries  and  prede- 
cessors, questioned  only  by  interested  rivals  and 
the  Academy,  which  Richelieu  summoned  to  sup- 
port them,  and  which  it  did  with  stuuied  half- 
neartedness.  Among  the  conservative  critics 
passion  ran  as  high  as  in  the  famous  battle  over 
Hugo's  Hemuni.  Scudery,  a  critic  of  repute, 
asserted,  and  seems  to  have  believed,  that  Le 
('id's  subject  was  ill-chosen,  its  structure  un- 
pardonable, its  action  clumsy,  its  versification 
bad.  and  that  its  undeniable  beauties  were 
stolen  from  a  Spanish  play  by  Guillen  de  Castro, 
which  was  indeed  its  acknowledged  source.  But 
the  public  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice,  and 
though  l*e  ('id  may  lack  the  ethical  depth  and 
tragic  force  of  some  of  Corneille's  later  dramas, 
it  was  and  has  remained  the  most  popular  on 
the  stage  of  them  all.  Modern  French  drama 
dates  from  Le  Cid. 

In  the  controversy  that  raged  around  Le  ('id, 
Corneille's  position  was  delicate.  He  was  not 
by  nature  a  tactful  disputant,  being  indeed  in- 
clined to  arrogance,  as  he  showed  on  this  occa- 
sion by  his  Excuse  a  Aristc ;  he  could  not  afford 
to  lose  the  favor  that  Richelieu  continued  to 
show  him,  and  he  could  not  secure  a  full  hearing 
without  imperiling  it.  He  therefore  withdrew 
for  three  years  to  Rouen.  When  he  returned 
in  1039  to  Paris  it  was  with  a  matured  genius 
that  almost  immediately  asserted  itself  in  un- 
paralleled splendor  and  fecundity.  Yet  the 
theme  of  Lc  ('id.  the  struggle  between  honor  and 
love  in  the  hero,  between  duty  and  love  in  the 
heroine,  remains  typical  of  the  later  tragedies. 
Typical  of  them  all  are  also  the  five  acts  and  the 
three  'unities:'  the  time  limited  to  twenty-four 
hours,  the  scene  to  a  single  town,  and  the  action 
to  a  central  interest — self-imposed  fetters  worn 
with  even  greater  complacency  by  Racine.  The 
Spaniards  knew  nothing  of  these  unities,  and 
the  effort  to  force  their  romantic  drama  into 
this  rigid  mold  had  by  the  improbabilities,  mate- 
rial and  psychic,  that  it  involved,  given  occasion 
for  most  of  the  criticism  that  had  befallen  Le 
Cid.  Conieille,  therefore,  in  1039,  turned  to 
classical  subjects  that  would  lend  themselves 
more  readily  to  the  episodical  treatment  which 
the  unities  demanded.  What  survived  of  romance 
in  him  was  the  invariable  intermingling  of  love 
with  sterner  themes. 

Horace  (  1(540)  nets  the  love  of  man  and  woman 
against  the  love  of  race  and  fatherland  in  four- 
fold treatment  of  a  single  theme.  In  Ciitna  pas- 
sion twists  love  of  fatherland  to  its  purpose,  and 
is  opposed  at  once  to  the  magnanimity  and  the 
patriotism  of  Augustus.  Polycuete  (  1042)  op- 
poses Christian  to  marital  duty  in  a  story  of 
Christian  martyrdom,  which  was  a  hold  venture, 
for  many  thought  with  Hoileau  that  the  mys- 
teries of  the  faith  should  Ik*  kept  out  of  litera- 
ture. These  three,  with  Le  Cid.  mark  the  height 
of  Corneille's  achievement,  save  that  he  touches 
for  a  moment  a  greater  intensity  of  terror  in 
Rodnaunc  (1045).  The  other  tragedies  arc  more 
or  less  pale  imitations  of  the  merits  of  these. 
.Amon«_'  them  it  is  worth  while  to  name  La  mart 
de  Pom  pee  (1043);  Theodore   (1040).  an  even 
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more  dubious  venture  in  Christian  niartyrology 
than  Polyeuete  had  been;  lleraclius  (1047).  fol- 
lowed by  Corneille's  election  to  the  Acad- 
emy; Xicomtdc  (1051);  Pertharitt  (1032). 
The  last  was  an  unmistakable  failure  which 
led  Corneille  for  a  time  to  withdraw  al- 
together from  the  stage.  During  these  years  he 
had  written  also  two  comedies  on  Spanish  models, 
Le  mruteur  and  Suite  du  ment  cur  ( 1644-45) ,  and 
a  good  tragicomedy,  Don  Sanehc  d'Aragon 
( 1050),  which,  as  the  name  implies,  was  Spanish 
also. 

For  seven  years,  from  1852  to  1859,  Corneille 
lived  at  Rouen  and  turned  his  talent  to  versi- 
fying Thomas  it  Kempis's  Imitation  of  Christ 
(1050),  and  to  the  writing  of  very  frank  critical 
essays  on  his  own  plays  and  the  drama  in  gen- 
eral. He  was  recalled  from  this  by  a  visit  of 
Moliere's  company  to  Rouen  in  1058,  and  be- 
tween 1050  and  1074  wrote  eleven  tragedies  of 
unequal  mediocrity,  though  in  each  of  them  there 
were  verses  "with"  necks  in  thunder  clothed  and 
long  resounding  pace,"  such  as  he  alone  has 
known  the  art  to  create.  The  time  to  regret  had 
passed,  the  time  to  cry  halt  had  come  when 
BoileaU  wrote  his  famous  epigram,  Apres  Age"- 
silas  httas  (1606);  Mais  apris  Attila  hola 
(1007).  A  new  conception  of  dramatic  art  had 
been  introduced  by  lioilcau  and  Racine,  and  when 
Corneille  was  beguiled  into  a  contest  for  Court 
favor  he  was  fated  to  sec  his  young  rival's 
/fcVcmce  preferred  to  his  Tite  ct  Berenice  ( 1070). 
Other  plavs  of  this  period  are:  (Kdipe  I  105!))  ; 
La  toison  d'or  (1G00);  Hertoriu*  (1002);  So- 
phonisbe  (1663),  after  which  he  received  an  ir- 
regularly paid  pension  of  2000  livres;  Othon 
(1004)  ;*  Psyche"  (1071).  in  collaboration  with 
Moliere  and  Quinault;  PulehMe  (1072);  and 
Surtna  (1674).  He  had  written  some  devotional 
poetry  between  1005  and  1070,  and  among  his 
last  compositions  were  some  beautiful  verses  of 
thanks  addressed  to  King  Louis  XIV.  in  1670. 
Corneille's  last  years  were  passed  in  pecuniary 
straits,  "satiated  with  glory  and  hungry  for 
money,"  as  he  said,  and  when,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Boileau,  the  King  sent  him  200  pis- 
toles, it  was  already  too  late.  He  had  no  time 
to  sj>end  them,  and  two  days  after  he  was  dead 
(October  1,  1084). 

Corneille's  works  show  him  as  his  friends 
descril»e  and  as  his  portraits  paint  him.  a  man 
of  serious,  rugged,  and  almost  stern  temper. 
Whether  from  pride  or  shyness,  he  never  curried 
favor,  nor  took  his  place  with  courtiers  at  a  time 
when  this  was  almost  necessary  to  literary  pros- 
perity. His  public  manners  were  not  gracious, 
though  he  was  an  affectionate  husband  and 
brother.  His  best  work  never  lost  popular  favor, 
and  the  most  eminent  of  his  literary  contem- 
poraries always  did  him  justice.  The  greatest 
of  them.  Moliere,  spoke  of  him  as  his  master, 
and  Racine  pronounced  at  the  Academy  a  eulogy 
on  his  rival  at  once  just  and  generous,  thnt  later 
critics  have  in  the  main  confirmed. 

The  first  impression  made  by  an  attentive 
reading  of  Corneille's  work  is  its  remarkable 
uneverincss.  Judged  by  his  best  he  ranks  with 
the  greatest.  Xo  dramatic  poet  rises  to  grander 
height*,  but  many  a  lesser  talent  may  attain 
a  higher  average.  Hence  no  poet  is  more 
quotable  and  few  more  quoted,  for  he  has  hun- 
dreds of  lines  that  cling  to  the  memory  by  their 
crash  of  sound  and  startling  fullness  of  sug- 


gestion, "the  most  beautiful,"  says  the  French 
critic  Faguet.  "that  ever  fell  from  a  French 

()en."  And  the  same  critic  says  of  Corneille's 
anguage  that  it  is  "the  most  masculine,  ener- 
getic, at  once  sober  and  full,  that  was  ever 
spoken  in  France." 

Corneille's  tragedies  arouse  admiration  rather 
than  tragic  fear.    His  interest  is  not  in  the  fate 
of  his  characters,  but  in  the  unconquerable  mind 
with  which  they  meet  it,  their  haughty  disdain 
of  destiny.    He*  is  of  the  school  of  the  emphatic*, 
delighting  in  extraordinary  situations  and  >ub 
jects,  in  whatever  will  challenge  the  will  to  it* 
utmost  utterance.    There  is  no  fine  spun  senti- 
ment  even  in  the  love  of  Le  Cid.    But  tragedy 
with  the  limitations  of  the  'unities*  involve* 
much  talk  and  little  action,  and  Corneille's  di> 
dain  of  the  endless  subject  of  talk  allows  the 
interest  to  Hag  for  scenes  and  even  acts.  There 
is  monotony  even  in  his  nobility,  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  lyric  and  epic  elements  which  he 
found  in  the  drama  and  from  which  Racine  va< 
to  free  it.    Yet  his  declamations,  the  tirades  of 
Camilla,  Augustus.  Cornelia,  and  many  another, 
are  supreme  in  their  kind  and  will  thrill  audi 
dices  even-where  as  long  as  the  antinomies  of 
love  and  patriotism,  honor   and  duty,  perplex 
men's  souls. 

The  liest  edition  of  Corneille  is  Marty 
Laveaux's  (12  vols.,  1802-08).  For  early  Ubli- 
ographv,  see  Picot's  Bibliographic  Cornt'limnr 
(1805)*.  The  best  translated  biography  is 
(Juizot's  Corneille  and  His  Times  (1857 1:  the 
best  modern  study,  Faguet's  "Corneille"  (Park 
1880).  in  the  series  Classiques  Populaires.  it 
Cid,  Horace,  and  Polyeuete  have  been  done  into 
English  blank  verse  by  Xokes.  and  (with  Cinna) 
into  English  prose  by  Mongnn  and  McRae  I  ls's 
86).  Consult:  Saiiite-Beuve.  Xouveaux  Lundis, 
vol.  vii.  (Paris,  1803-72);  Levallois.  CormiUf 
inconnu  (Paris.  1870)  ;  Ouizot,  Corneille  ft  »»n 
temps  (7th  ed.,  Paris.  1880);  I.cmnitre.  Cor- 
neille et  la  poctiquc  d'Aristote  (Paris.  1888)  ; 
Bouquet,  Points  obseurs  et  nouieaux  de  In  rtf 
de  Corneille  (Paris.  1888):  Lieby,  ConmlU- 
(Paris,  1802);  Brunetiere,  Lpoqucs  du  theatre 
francais  (Paris,  1892). 

CORNEILLE.  Thomas  (1025-1709).  A 
French  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
wliose  productions  are  obscured  by  the  geniu* 
of  his  brother  Pierre.  He  was  born  at 
Rouen,  August  20,  1625.  His  forty  play* 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  facile  mediocrity, 
but  he  has  to  his  credit  the  longest  run  of  the 
century  for  his  Timoeratc  (1650).  the  largest 
price  for  his  Soreiere,  and  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sational failures  in  his  Baron  des  Foudrittf*. 
He  was  given  his  brother's  chair  in  the  Academy 
on  his  death  (1084),  and  published  a  dictionary 
supplementary  to  the  Academy's,  and  a  complete 
translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  as  well  a« 
a  Diet  ion  n  aire  unirersel  gcogrnphiquc  et  his- 
torique  (1708).  He  was  blind  from  1704.  hut 
his  literary  activity  continued  uninterrupted 
until  his  death  at  Les  Andelys.  December  8.  17»9. 
Ariane  (1072)  and  Le  eomte  d' Essex  (lfiTS) 
are  among  his  plavs  the  best  worthy  of  memory. 
His  dramatic  Work*  are  edited  by  Thierry 
(Paris.  1881).  Consult  Rcynier.  Thomas  Cor- 
neille, sa  rie  et  son  theatre  (Paris.  1893). 

COR'NEL  (OF.  romille.  from  Lat.  cornolium, 
cornel-tree.  Lat.  eornu*,  a  cornel  cherry-tree, 
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from  cornu,  horn,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  the  wood).  A  term  applied  in 
America  to  various  plants  of  the  genus  Cornus. 
In  Europe  the  name  seems  to  be  restricted  to 
Cornus  mas,  known  as  cornel  or  cornelian 
cherry.  It  is  a  common  shrub,  and  was  formerly 
much*  cultivated  as  a  fruit  -tree.  It  has  oval 
leaves,  small  heads  of  yellow  llowers  appearing 
before  the  leaves  in  spring.  The  fruit  is  ohlong 
in  shape,  a  little  larger  than  the  sloe,  shining 
red.  rarely  yellow  or  white,  and  when  perfectly 
ripe  has  an  agreeable  vinous  acid  taste.  It  is 
either  eaten  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  or  is 
made  into  a  preserve.  When  gathered  green  it 
i*  pickled  like  olives.  In  America  none  of  the 
plants  to  which  the  name  is  applied  bears  an 
edible  fruit  of  value.  Cornus  canadensis,  dwarf 
cornel,  or  bunehlierry.  is  not  properly  edible, 
and,  so  far  as  known  has  been  little  used  by 
man.    See  Doc; wood. 

CORXITIA.  A  celebrated  Roman  matron. 
She  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  the  Elder,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage, 
and  mother  of  the  great  tribunes  Tiberius 
and  Gaius  Gracchus,  and  of  Cornelia,  the 
wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger.  On 
the  death  of  her  husband,  refusing  numerous 
offers  of  marriage,  including  even  one  from  King 
Ptolemy,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  education 
of  her  children,  a  task  for  which  her  lofty  spirit 
and  wide  attainments  rendered  her  admirably 
titted,  and  which  had  extraordinary  results.  The 
only  attack  ever  made  upon  her  lofty  reputation 
was  the  charge  that  she  was  concerned  in  the 
death  of  her  son-in-law,  Scipio.  which  was.  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  base  slander.  On  her 
death  a  statue  was  erected  to  her  memory  hear- 
lnjr  the  inscription,  "Cornelia.  Mother  of  the 
Gracchi."  The  base,  with  the  inscription,  is  now 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Home.  To  a  Cam- 
pa  nian  lady  who  asked  to  see  her  jewels,  she  is 
said  to  have  presented  her  sons  as  the  only 
jewels  of  which  she  could  boast.  After  the 
murder  of  Gaius,  the  second  of  her  sons,  she 
retired  to  Misenum,  where  she  devoted  herself 
to  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  to  the  society 
of  men  of  letters. 

CORNELIA  GENS.  A  distinguished  pa- 
trician and  plebeian  clan  of  Rome.  The  names 
of  its  patrician  families,  from  which  came  more 
prominent  men  than  from  any  other  Roman  gens, 
are  Arvina,  Blasio,  Cethegus,  Cinna.  Cossus, 
Dolabclla,  Lentulus.  Maluginensis.  Mamnniln. 
Merenda.  Merula,  Rufinus,  Scapula,  Scipio,  Si- 
enna, and  Sulla. 

CORNE'LIAN  CHERRY.    See  CORNEL. 

CORNELISZ,  kor-nfllls,  or  CORNELISSEN. 

A  family  of  Flemish  painters.  The  best-known  is 
Comelis,  called  Cornells  van  Haarlem  ( 1562- 
1638),  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  lie 
studied  in  Haarlem  and  Antwerp,  but  finally 
returned  to  Haarlem  and  worked  there  until 
his  death.  He  received  many  civil  honors  nnd 
painted  the  portraits  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Archers,  which  are  much  admired. 
There  arc  pictures  by  him  throughout  Holland 
and  in  the  art  galleries  of  other  European  coun- 
tries. 

CORNE'LIUS.  (1)  A  courtier  in  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet.  (2)  A  physician  in  Shake- 
speare's  Cymbelinc,    who    furnishes  soporifics 


instead  of  poisons  to  the  Queen.  (3)  In  Mar- 
lowe's Doctor  Faust  us,  the  friend  of  Fnustus. 

CORNELIUS.  Bishop  of  Rome  251  252.  His 
lenient  course  respecting  the  lapsed  Iq.v.),  those 
who  in  fear  of  death  had  renounced  Christianity, 
led  to  the  opposition  of  Novatus  and  to  the  Nova- 
tian  schism.  When  persecution  was  renewed  in 
Rome  by  (Julius,  he  tied  to  Civitavecchia,  and 
there  met  a  martyr's  death,  September  14,  252. 
His  correspondence  with  Saint  Cyprian  on  the 
question  of  the  lapsed  is  of  great  historic  interest 
and  value,  especially  on  the  question  of  the 
position  of  the  Roman  see.  Consult  Hartel's 
edition  of  the  Letters  of  Cyprian,  vol.  ii. 
(Vienna,  1871). 

CORNELIUS,  Karl  Sebastian  (1819  1*0). 
A  German  physicist,  born  at  Ronshauscn  in 
Lower  Hesse.  He  studied  the  exact  sciences 
ut  Gottingen  and  at  Marburg,  and  from  1851 
to  the  time  of  his  death  taught  physics  and  phy- 
siography  at  Halle.  His  published  works  in- 
clude: Die  Lehre  von  der  Elektricitiit  und  dem 
Magnet ism  us  (  1855)  ;  Theorie  des  iSehens  und 
rdumluhen  Yorstcllcns  vom  physikulischen, 
jihyaiologiachen  und  psyehologischeti  Stand- 
punkte  au.s  bctraehtet  ( 1801,  followed  by 
another  work  on  the  same  subject  in  1804); 
Mctcorolopic  (1803);  Veber  die  ihdrutwvi  des 
Kausalprinzips  in  der  Xaturicissenschaft  (1807)  : 
Fiber  die  Fnstehung  der  }Velt  (1870);  Veber 
die  ]Yechselirirkung  zuischen  Leib  und  Seelc 
I  -il  ed.,  1875,  followed  by  another  work  on  the 
same  subject  in  1880)  ;  (}rundriaa  der  physi- 
kaliachen  Geographic  (0th  ed.,  1886)  ;  and  .\b- 
ha.idlungen  zur  Xatunnissenschaft  und  Psycholo- 
gic ( 1 887 ) . 

CORNELIUS,  kor  na'le-Oos,  Peter  (1824  74). 
A  German  composer,  nephew  of  the  painter  Peter 
von  Cornelius,  bom  at  Mayence.  He  studied  for 
the  stage,  but  not  meeting  with  success  as  an 
actor,  he  turned  his  attention  to  music.  He  1>e- 
eame  intimate  with  Liszt,  who,  in  1858,  produced 
his  oj>era.  Der  Harbicr  von  Bagdad,  in  Wei- 
mar, where,  however,  it  failed.  Cornelius  was  a 
cultivated  man  and  possessed  literary  tastes,  and 
as  a  result  of  his  friendship  with  Liszt  and  later 
with  Wagner,  he  became  one  of  the  literary 
champions  of  the  new,  more  specifically  the 
Wagnerian,  movement  in  music.  In  1880  his 
Ilarhier  von  Bagdad  was  revived  in  Dresden  and 
other  German  cities.  It  was  given  in  the  United 
States  under  Anton  Seidl's  direction.  Cornelius 
also  composed  the  operas  Der  Cid,  Gunlod,  tin- 
finished,  and  songs  and  choruses. 

CORNELIUS,  Peter  von  (1783-1867).  A 
German  historical  painter,  the  founder  of  the 
Munich  School.  He  was  born  September  23, 
1783,  in  Diisseldorf.  where  his  father  was  inspec- 
tor of  the  gallery.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  youth 
assisted  in  supporting  thj  family  by  his  art, 
and  at  the  same  time  studied  drawing  in  the 
Diisseldorf  Academy  under  Langer.  His  earliest, 
works  are  unimportant,  but  after  his  removal 
to  Frankfort  on-the  Main  in  1800,  he  acquired 
some  celebrity.  His  first  work  of  importance 
was  his  twelve  drawings  for  Goethe's  Faust, 
now  in  the  Stiidel  Institute  of  Frankfort.  In 
1811  he  went  to  Rome,  devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  art  of  the  Cinquecento,  especially 
to  that  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  He  was 
associated  with  the  so-called  Nazurene  painters, 
among  whom  he  found  a   life-long  friend  in 
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Overbeek,  but  he  was  too  independent  to  follow 
their  footsteps.  During  this  period  he  executed 
his  famous  drawings  for  the  X ibelungenlied. 
Together  with  Overbeck,  Veil,  and  Schadow, 
he  received  a  commission  to  decorate  a  room  in 
the  house  of  the  Prussian  Consul  at  Rome,  with 
scenes  from  the  "History  of  Joseph."  In  execut- 
ing this  task  he  revived  fresco  painting,  which 
had  ln-en  almost  forgotten  since  the  days  of  Ra- 
phael Mengs.  His  work  and  that  of  his  asso- 
ciates excited  the  greatest  admiration,  and  they 
were  engaged  to  decorate  a  room  in  the  Villa 
Mnssimi,  opposite  the  Lateran,  with  frescoes  from 
the  works  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Ta*so.  He  had 
scarcely  begun  his  work  when  there  came  a 
douhle  call  to  return  to  Germany.  The  Prussian 
Government  invited  him  to  become  head  of  the 
Dtlsseldorf  Academy,  and  Crown  Prince  Louis  of 
Bavaria  chose  him  to  decorate  the  new  Glypto- 
thek in  Munich. 

Cornelius  arranged  to  pass  his  winters  in 
Dusseldorf,  where  a  great  crowd  of  students 
Boon  gathered  about  bun,  and  bis  summers  in 
executing  the  frescoes  in  Munich.  He  returned 
to  Germany  in  181  !>,  and  in  1820  he  began  his 
work  upon  the  frescoes,  wnich  were  carried  out 
by  his  pupils,  puinting  after  his  design.  In  two 
great  halls  of  the  Glyptothek  he  represented  the 
myths  of  the  Greek  gods  and  heroes  in  works 
which  are  masterpieces  of  drawing  and  com  posi- 
tion. In  182.3  he  became  Director  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Munich,  and  was  raised  to  the  nobility 
by  King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria.  He  finished  the 
frescoes  of  the  Glyptothek,  representing  in  the 
third  hall  scenes  from  the  Iliad.  All  of  this 
work,  however,  was  executed  by  his  pupils, 
and  may  best  be  studied  in  the  original  cartoons 
by  Cornelius,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Rerlin.  In  18.10  he  l>egan 
the  decoration  of  the  Ludw  igskirche  in  Munich, 
with  frescoes  representing  the  "General  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  of  the  Christian  Church."  Con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  he  himself  painted 
upon  the  large  altar  wall  (02y  38  feet)  a  fresco 
of  the  "Last  Judgment."  During  the  same  time 
he  made  sketches  representing  the  "History  of 
Christian  Art"  for  the  twenty-five  loggie  of  the 
old  Pinakothek,  which  were  painted  by  Zimmer- 
mann. 

After  a  disagreement  with  the  King  of  Bavaria 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  by  Frederick  William 
IV.  in  1841.  and  given  a  commission  to  decorate 
the  proposed  Campo  Santo,  a  burial-place  for  the 
royal  family  of  Prussia.  The  four  cartoons  exe- 
cuted for  this  purpose,  now*  in  the  National 
Gallery  in  Berlin,  surpass  all  bis  previous  work. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  one  containing  the 
"Four  Apocalyptical  Riders."  which  is  a  master- 
piece of  conception,  dramatic  life,  and  boldness 
of  drawing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "Beatitudes" 
show  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  and  compact 
in  outline.  Until  nearly  the  time  of  his  death, 
Cornelius  was  occupied  with  cartoons.  He 
resided  mostly  in  Rome,  but  returned  to  Berlin 
in  1801.  remaining  there  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  6.  1807.  During  this  last  period 
he  executed  his  design  for  a  silver  shield,  which 
was  a  christening  present  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  godson, 
reprcsentinir  the  "Expansion  of  the  Church."  He 
also  painted  his  dramatic  picture  "ITagen  Cn-t- 
ing  the  Nilwdungen  Treasure  into  the  Rhine," 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin. 


More  than  any  other  man,  Cornelius  may  be 
considered  the  founder  of  modern  German  art* 
His  traditions  are  still  influential  in  Germany, 
and  are  followed  by  the  Munich  School  of  mural 
painters.  His  contemporaries  held  him  in  hhjh 
repute,  echoing  the  opinion  of  Crown  Prince 
Louis:  "There  has  been  no  painter  like  Cornelius 
since  the  Cinqueeento."  Modern  critics,  on  tin- 
other  hand,  are  not  equally  favorable,  some  of 
them,  as  Muther,  going  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  considering  his  activity  harmful.  It  w 
true  that  he  imitated  Michelangelo,  and  that 
imitation  can  never  produce  the  healthiest  lad 
greatest  art;  that  Cornelius's  work  is  of  an 
intellectual  character  requiring  study  for  appre- 
ciation; that  his  colors  are  poor,  aud  that  he  is 
sometimes  deficient  in  technique.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  works  were  certainly  great  in 
composition  aud  in  conception.  His  tendency, 
like  Michelangelo's,  was  heroic,  indeed  Titanic, 
but  he  was  not  insensible  to  grace,  and  was  even 
capable  of  expressing  the  tenderest  emotion.  He 
was  more  of  a  designer  than  painter,  and  hi* 
work  must  be  judged  by  his  cartoons.  And  cer- 
tainly  no  painter  exercised  greater  influence  upon 
German  art  and  imagination  than  did  Cor- 
nelius in  his  great  cycles  of  frescoes  in 
Munich  and  in  his  cartoons  in  Berlin.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Wilhelm  Knulbach  (q.v.).  Carl 
Hermann,  Kbcrle,  and  many  others.  All  of  them 
were  devoted  to  the  earnest  but  affable  man. 
who,  whatever  his  deficiencies,  had  only  tine 
highest  and  noblest  aims  in  art. 

Consult:  Muther.  History  of  Mwlern  Painting. 
vol  i.  (Ixmdon.  1895)  ;  Forster,  Peter  von  Cor- 
nelius: ein  Cudenkhueh  (Berlin,  1874);  Riepel. 
Cornelius,  dcr  Mcisler  dcr  deutschen  MaUrn 
(Hanover,  1870)  ;  Von  Wolzogen,  Peter  ron 
Cornelius  (Berlin,  1867);  Grimm,  II.,  .Venn 
Essais  { Berl in,  1 8(55 ) . 

CORNELIUS  X  LAP'IDE  (1568-1637).  A 
Roman  Catholic  commentator,  whose  name  vru 
Van  den  Stecn.  though  he  is  always  known  by 
its  Latinized  form.  He  was  born  at  Bocholt. 
near  Liege.  He  In-came  a  Jesuit,  and  lectured  on 
the  Scriptures  in  Louvain  and  in  Rome,  where 
he  died.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  commentary 
on  all  the  Bible  except  Job  and  the  Psalms,  the 
first  complete  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
ten  volumes  folio  (Antwerp.  1681).  The  best 
edition  appeared  in  Lyons  (1838),  in  eleven  vol- 
umes, and  an  English  translation  of  parts  of  it 
has  been  published  (3  vols.,  London,  1876-87). 

CORNELL',  Aloxzo  B.  (1X32— ).  An  Anieri 
ran  politician,  son  of  Ezra  Cornell  (q.v.).  He 
was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  became  a  tele- 
graph operator,  and  from  1855  to  1859  was 
manager  of  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  in 
New  York  City.  Afterwards  he  was  first 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company.  In  1868  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York, 
and  from  18(51)  to  1873  was  surveyor  of  custom' 
in  New  York.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Repub 
lican  State  Committee  from  1870  to  l«7s.  ami 
was  three  times  Speaker  of  the  New  York  A*- 
scTnblv.  From  1880  to  1883  be  was  Governor 
of  New  York,  after  which  he  became  connected 
with  large  financial  interests. 

CORNELL,  Ezra  (1807-74).  An  American 
capitalist  and  philanthropist,  the  founder  of 
Cornell  University.    He  was  born  in  Westchester 
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County,  X.  Y.,  of  Quaker  parentage;  removed 
with  his  fitther,  a  potter  by  trade,  to  IX-  Kuyter, 
N.  Y.,  in  1819;  received  a  scant  education,  and 
for  some  time  taught  a  district  school,  besides 
assisting  his  father  in  farming  and  the  making 
of  pottery.  He  also  learned  the  carjtenter's 
trade,  spent  a  year  as  a  mechanic  at  Homer. 
X.  Y.,  and  in  1820  removed  to  Ithaca,  where  for 
eight  years  he  managed  a  Hour-mill.  In  1830  he 
joined  his  brother  in  the  lumbering  and  farming 
business,  but  his  attention  being  turned  acci- 
dentally in  1842  to  the  project  of  constructing  a 
telegraph  line  irom  Baltimore  to  Washington,  he 
invented  a  machine  for  laying  the  wires  under 
ground  and  was  subsequently  put  in  charge  of 
the  work.  The  insulation  being  poor,  however, 
the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  on  Cornell's 
suggestion  the  w  ires  were  strung  on  jhoYs.  and  the 
line  was  thus  speedily  completed.  Subsequently 
Cornell  devoted  his  attention  almost  wholly  to  the 
construction  of  telegraph  lines  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  telegraph  companies,  and  was  instrumental 
in  forming  the  Western  Cnion  Telegraph  Com- 1 
pany  in  1855.  In  1858.  having  accumulated  a* 
large  fortune,  he  settled  on  a  farm  at  Ithaca.  X. 
Y.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Republican  Xn- 
tional  Convention  in  1850.  was  president  of  the 
Xew  York  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1802. 
and  was  a  member  of-  the  State  Assembly  in 
1802  63,  and  of  the  State  Senate  in  1804 -67. 
After  the  passage  of  the  'Morrill  Land-Grant 
Act'  in  1862,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill 
through  the  legislature  assigning  the  whole  of 
Xew  York's  land  scrip  to  one  institution,  and  in 
addition  contributed  an  endowment  of  (500,000 
toward  building  such  an  institution  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  He  subsequently  (in  1806)  bought  up  the 
■crip  then  remaining  unsold.  Located  it  with 
great  care,  and  by  his  skillful  management 
enormously  increased  the  income  accruing  there- 
from to  the  university.  In  1868  'The  Cornell 
University.'  so  founded,  was  formally  opened. 
Mr.  Cornell  also  built  a  public  library  at  Ithaca. 
Consult  The  Life  of  Ezra  Cornell,  bv  his  son  A. 
B.Cornell  (Xew  York,  1884). 

CORNELL,  JOUR  Henky  (1828  94).  An 
American  musician,  born  in  Xew  York  City,  and 
educated  in  Germany  and  England.  He  held 
several  prominent  positions  as  organist  in  Xew 
York,  notably  at  Saint  Paul's  Chapel  (1868  77) 
and  the  Old  Brick  Church  (1877-82).  His  sacred 
compositions,  several  of  which  possess  consider- 
able merit,  and  his  theoretical  works,  include  the 
following:  The  Introit  I'snlms  (1871);  Vesper 
l'*o.ltrr  (1861);  a  Te  Peum ;  Congregational 
Tune  Hook:  Manual  of  Roman  Chant;  Thntrg 
and  Practice  Of  Muxiral  Form;  Primer  of  Mod- 
rrn  Tonalittf  (1870).  The  last-mentioned  two 
works  attained  considerable  popularity. 

CORNELL  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning,  situated  at  Mount  Vernon.  Iowa. 
It  was  founded  by  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1853,  but  was  not  organized 
ns  a  college  until  1857.  The  college  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  B.A..  B.S..  B.S.  in  C.E.,  and  the 
corresponding  master's  degrees.  The  faculty 
consists  of  34  professors  ami  teacher*,  and 
the  enrollment  of  students  is  382,  exclud- 
ing students  in  the  preparatory  department. 
Among  its  principal  benefactors'  were  Bishop 
I..  L.  Ha  inline.  Hon.  D.  X.  Coolev,  Hon.  W. 
H.  Johnston.  Hon.  Edgar  T.  Bracket!,  and 
Vol.  V.-19. 


(  apt.  E.  B.  Soper.  The  principal  buildings  are 
College,  Science,  Chapel,  Bowman,  and  Con- 
servatory halls.  The  library  numbers  about 
22.000  volumes.  Its  endowments  amount  to 
•■{••300.000,  and  its  annual  income  is  over  $40,000. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution 
of  higher  education,  situated  at  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 
'1  he  university  owes  its  origin  to  the  Hon.  Ezra 
Cornell  (q.v.),  who  desired  to  found  an  institu- 
tion where  any  person  could  find  instruction 
in  any  study.  I'nder  the  Morrill  act  of  1862  the 
State  of  Xew  York  received  scrip  representing 
080.020  acres  of  land  as  its  share  of  the  public 
lands  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
several  States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Mr. 
Ezra  Cornell  ottered  $500,000  as  an  endowment 
fund  for  a  university  on  condition  that  the  State 
should  set  aside  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  its 
public  lands  for  the  same  purpose.  After  much 
wrangling  in  the  legislature,  this  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, with  the  stipulation,  however,  that  the 
university  should  offer  free  tuition  to  as  many 
students  residing  in  the  State  as  there  were  A- 
scmbly  districts.  Cornell  University  was  incor- 
po rated  in  1865,  and  was  formally  opened  in 
1808,  with  a  registration  of  412  students.  This 
large  matriculation  was  due.  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  liberal  spirit  of  the  charter,  which  provided 
that  at  no  time  should  the  adherents  of  any  one 
religious  denomination  compose  a  majority  in  the 
board  of  trustees;  and.  secondly,  to  the  low  en- 
trance requirements  adopted  at  the  new  institu- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  high  requirements 
and  rigid  curriculum  maintained  at  other  col- 
leges. The  elementary  branches  were  sufficient 
to  admit  students  to  courses  in  engineering, 
mechanic  arts,  and  agriculture,  while  courses 
leading  to  the  Fh.B.  and  B.S.  degrees  were  offered 
to  those  who  could  not  satisfy  the  classical 
entrance  requirements.  The  plan  of  the  whole 
institution  was  modeled  with  a  view  to  the  prac- 
tical tendencies  of  the  times.  Its  litieral  pro- 
gramme was  warmly  welcomed  by  such  men 
as  James  Russell  Lowell.  Louis  Agassiz. 
Theodore  D.  Dwight.  John  Stanton  Gould,  Gold- 
w  in  Smith,  George  William  Curtis,  and  Bayard 
Taylor,  who  signified  their  interest  in  it  by  ac- 
cepting non  resident  professorships  on  its  faculty. 
Andrew  D.  White  gave  up  for  a  while  the 
prospects  of  a  political  career  to  become  its 
lirst  president.  This  auspicious  lieginning,  how- 
ever, was  not  maintained.  From  1868  to  1882, 
the  university  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence that  seriously  diminished  its  students, 
disheartened  its  trustees,  and  brought  the  whole 
structure  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, seeing  that  the  State's  land  scrip,  on  whose 
proceeds  the  university  was  solely  dependent  ex- 
cept for  the  original  endowment  of  $500,000, 
was  selling  at  about  fifty  cents  an  acre,  a  sum 
far  less  than  its  ultimate  worth,  bought  up  all 
the  Unsold  "scrip'  and  located  and  transferred 
to  the  university  before  his  death  over  500.000 
acres  of  the  finest  timber  lands  in  Wisconsin. 
But  the  anticipated  advance  in  forest  values  did 
not  take  place,  taxes  and  cost  of  administration 
amounted  to  over  $00,000  a  year,  and  the  uni- 
versity was  soon  obliged  to  trench  heavily  on 
its  capital  to  meet  current  expenses.  \  u.v  of 
escape  that  offered  in  1*80  was  blocked  bv  Henry 
W.  Sage.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
In  that  year  a  Xew  York  syndicate  proposed  to 
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buy  275,000  acre*  of  the  Western  lands  for 
$1,225.000 — uu  ainount  that  would  have  released 
the  trustees  from  their  troubles.  Hut  Mr.  Sage, 
believing  that  the  lands  would  go  still  higher, 
refused  his  eonsent  and  the  bargain  fell  through. 
Less  than  two  years  later  his  faith  was  vindi- 
cated; 140.000  "acres  was  sold  for  $2,320,000, 
other  sales  were  made  later  at  increasing  prices, 
nnd  the  university  hits  up  to  the  present  time 
realized  a  net  profit  of  some  $0,000,000.  Resides 
its  income  from  these  sources  Cornell  lias  received 
large  private  gifts.  Henry  \V.  Sage  gave  alto- 
gether #1,175.000;  Andrew  I).  White.  $200,000; 
Daniel  R.  Fayerweather,  over  (300,000,  ami 
Hiram  Sihhv.  .John  Met! raw,  Dean  Sage,  and 
William  II.  Sage,  more  than  $100,000  each. 

Out  of  the  2704  students  enrolled  in  the  first 
five  years.  2347  entered  on  the  minimum  entrance 
requirements.  In  1872  the  university  became  co- 
educational, and  in  1S77,  in  spite  of  the  constant 
decrease  in  attendance,  the  entrance  require- 
ments were  raised  so  as  to  include  plane  geome- 
try, physiology,  and  physical  geography.  A  year 
of*  French  or  C.crman  was  also  added  to  the'pri- 
mary  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course 
in  letters  or  science.  In  1882  the  faculty,  in- 
eluding  instructors  and  assistants,  numbered 
but  40.  The  additions  made  to  the  library  were 
few.  During  this  anxious  period  in  the  history 
of  the  university,  the  members  of  the  faculty,  ill 
paid  and  overworked,  loyally  stood  by  it,'  and 
pursued  their  work  notwithstanding  all  difficul- 
ties. New  courses  were  offered  in  the  depart- 
ments of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, agriculture,  the  sciences,  humanities, 
and  military  science.  After  1882  the  univer- 
sity developed  and  expanded  in  accordance 
with  the  original  idea  of  the  founder.  The 
law  school,  a  school  of  pharmacy  (discontinued 
iu  1800).  and  the  Andrew  D."  White  School 
of  Historv  ami  Political  Science,  were  organ- 
ized in  1887.  The  Sage  School  of  Philosophy, 
which  has  become  known  for  its  work  in 
experimental  psychology,  was  organized  in  1800. 
President  Sehurman  appealed  to  the  State 
in  1802  for  further  aid.  on  the  ground  that 
Cornell,  although  not  a  State  institution  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  was  educating  512  stu- 
dents free  of  tuition.  The  Legislature  generous- 
ly responded  to  his  appeal  by  establishing  at 
Cornell  I'niversitv  the  Veterinary  College  in 
18114.  and  the  State  College  of  Forestrv.  the 
first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Cnited  States, 
in  1808.  A  tract  of  .10.000  acres  of  forest  in  the 
Adirondacks  was  granted  the  college  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  The  situation  of  Cornell  I'ni- 
versitv in  a  small  town  prevented  it  from  add- 
ing a  medical  school  to  its  departments,  al- 
though a  medical  preparatory  course  has  existed 
since  its  inception.  In  18H8  this  problem  was 
solved  by  establishing  a  medical  college  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  a  branch  at  Ithaca, 
where  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  may  lie 
taken.  In  the  same  year  the  entrance  require- 
ments, which  had  been  gradually  raised  since 
1877,  were  put  on  a  footing  equivalent  to  those 
of  the  lending  universities  in  the  Cnited  States. 

Cornell  I'niversitv  comprise*  the  following 
departments  and  colleges  (the  attendance  given 
is  in  all  cases  that  of  1002)  :  (1)  The  Cradunte 
Department,  having  charge  of  all  graduate  stud- 
ies pursued  at  the  university  under  the  several 
faculties.    This  department  offers  courses  lead- 


ing to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  etc.  It  num- 
bers  180  students.  Twenty-four  fellowship-, 
ranging  from  $500  to  $000  a  year,  and  17  scholar 
ships,  of  the  annual  value  of  $300  a  year.  are 
available  for  students.  (2)  The  Academic  De- 
partment offers  elective  courses  leading,  whether 
sciences,  letters,  or  the  classics  are  mainly 
chosen,  to  the  degree  of  A. 13.  The  attendance 
is  831.  (3)  The  College  of  Law  offers  course, 
leading  to  the  LL.B.  degree,  and  numbers  l'.'S 
students.  (4)  The  Medical  College,  partially 
conducted  at  New  York  City,  confers  the  degree 
of  M.D..  and  numbers  433  students.  (5|  The 
College  of  Agriculture  offers  courses  leading  to 
the  M.S. A.  degree,  and  numbers  188  students. 
Connected  with  this  college  is  an  agricultural 
experiment  station,  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  1887.  (0)  The  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College  confers  the  degree 
of  D.Y.M.  Its  attendance  is  50.  (7i  The 
State  College  of  Forestry  confers  the  degree  of 
F.E.,  and  nuniliers  44  students.  (8)  The  Col- 
lege of  Architecture  confers  the  degrw  of  B.Arch.. 
and  has  an  attendance  of  50.  (0)  The  College 
of  Civil  Engineering  confers  the  degree  of  C  K., 
and  numbers  214  students.  (10)  Sibley  College 
of  Mechanical  Kngineering  and  Mechanic  Art*, 
♦•onsisting  of  the  departments  of  mechanical, 
electrical,  experimental  engineering,  the  depart- 
ment of  mechanic  arts,  etc..  confers  the  degree 
of  M.E.    Its  total  registration  is  702. 

Undergraduates  are  required,  except  for  spe- 
cial reasons,  to  take  a  course  of  military-  drill, 
extending  over  twq  years,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Cnited  States  Army  officer. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in 
a  Iwiard  of  thirty  nine  trustees,  the  university 
faculty,  composed  of  the  member*  of  the  several 
faculties,  having  charge  of  educational  mat 
ters  concerning  the  university  as  a  whole,  and 
the  faculties  of  the  several  schools  and  colleges, 
who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  their 
respective  departments. 

Tin-  total  attendance,  excluding  summer-school 
students  and  those  taking  the  short  winter 
courses,  is  2845.  The  staff  of  instruction  num- 
bers 307.  The  principal  buildings  of  Cornell 
University  include  the  $500,000  library,  the 
gift  of  Henry  W.  Sage;  Sage  College,  a  dormi- 
tory for  women;  Roardman  Hall,  Stimson  Hall, 
ami  Sibley  College.  The  campus,  situated  on  i 
hill  looking  down  upon  Cayuga  Lake  and  sur- 
rounded by  gorges,  falls,  and  cascade*,  i*  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
Parties  Hall  and  Sage  Chapel  represent  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  university.  The  libraries, 
including  the  famous  Andrew  D.  White  collec- 
tion on  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Fi*k 
Dante  collection,  contain  201.852  volume*,  lie- 
side*  43.(100  pamphlets.  The  income  of  the  uni- 
versity from  all  sources  is  about  $800,000  a  year. 
The  president*  since  it*  inception  have  been: 
Andrew  D.  White.  LL.D.  (  1805  851;  Charles 
Kendall  Adams.  LL.D.  (1885-02)  ;  Jacob  Gould 
Sehurman.  LL.D.  (1802—). 

CORNER.  A  commercial  term  of  United  State* 
origin,  denoting  the  operation,  or  more  properly 
the  resultant  effect,  of  acquiring  contract*  for 
the  delivery  of  so  much  of  a  commodity  or  of 
the  stock  or  certificate*  of  indebtedness  of  a  cor- 
poration, a*  to  raise  abnormally  the  value*  there 
of  to  the  advantage  of  the  buyers.  A  corner  i* 
'effective'  when  those  who  have  contracted  to 
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sell  and  deliver  the  stock  or  commodity  are 
forced,  for  lack  of  other  supply,  to  buy  it.  or 
the  certificates  or  warehouse  receipts  represent- 
ing it.  from  the  buying  or  cornering  pool,  at  the 
pool's  prices.  Conversely  a  corner  is  'smashed' 
when  the  buyers,  linding  their  means  inadequate 
to  their  operations,  are  forced  to  throw  their 
holdings  on  the  o|>en  market,  or  when  those  who 
have  contracted  to  deliver  the  stock  or  com- 
modity are  able  to  obtain  it  independently  of 
the  pool.  For  the  latter  reason,  because  the 
total  supply  is  not  strictly  determinable  nor  all 
obtainable,  attempted  corners  in  wheat  and 
other  actual  commodities  are  seldom  successful. 
On  the  other  hand,  corners  in  stocks  and  cer- 
titieates  having  definite  total  issues  may  Is-  car- 
ried just  to  tlie  point  where  they  bankrupt  the 
seller:  that  is  to  a  point  where,  if  the  prices 
arc  put  any  higher,  the  sellers  repudiate  their 
contracts  and  the  corner  is  •smashed'  for  lack  of 
a  market.  The  possibility  of  any  considerable 
corner  arises  from  buying  and  selling  on  mar- 
gin (q.v.).  In  this  usual  and  speculative  form 
of  stock-dealing  the  broker  or  commission  house 
lends  the  buyer  or  seller  the  money  needed  for 
the  deal,  demanding,  however,  for  iiis  own  pro- 
tection, a  deposit  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  |ier 
cent,  of  the  face  value  of  the  contracts  made. 
The  dealer  is  thus  enabled  to  buy  or  sell  stock 
to  a  value  of  from  five  to  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  his  actual  capital,  and"  a  combina- 
tion of  large  dealers  can  without  difficulty  buy 
or  sell  the  whole  stock  issue  of  the  largest 
trusts  or  railroads.  If.  now,  such  a  combination 
shells,  that  is.  agrees  to  deliver,  practically  the 
entire  issue  of  a  road,  they  may  find  when'  they 
attempt  to  buy  the  stock  to  fill  their  contracts 
that  it  is  already  held  by  the  very  persona  to 
whom  they  contracted  to  sell  it.  That  is, 
a  rival  combination  has  been  secretly  working 
against  them,  and  the  sellers  of  the"  stock  are 
forced  to  buy  the  stock  at  exorbitant  prices  and 
then  sell  it  back  to  those  for  whom  they  l>ought 
it.  This  is  the  process  technically  known  a<» 
'squeezing  the  shorts.'  Until  recent  yean*  nearly 
all  corners  of  importance  were  manipulated 
for  speculative  reasons;  for  the  immediate 
gain  of  the  operators,  that  is.  and  without  anv 
investment  purpose.  Of  such  a  nature  was  the 
famous  gold  corner,  organized  in  New  York  by 
•lay  Gould  and  his  associates.  This  corner,  cul- 
minating on  "Black  Friday,'  September  24, 
iHti!),  was  'smashed*  by  the  release  of  Govern- 
ment gold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
thus  rendering  the  'shorts'  or  sellers  of  gold 
independent  of  the  cornering  syndicate  who 
held  the  gold  which  the  'shorts'  hud  agreed  to 
••ell.  Latterly,  however,  many  corners  or  quasi- 
comers  have  resulted  incidentally,  and  often  to 
the  regret  of  all  concerned,  from  the  effort  of 
rival  combinations  to  buy  the  control  of  some 
large  trust  or  railroad  for  permanent  invest- 
ment and  administrative  purposes.  Of  this  kind 
was  the  comer  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  May.  1001,  when  the  price  of  the  stock  rose 
abruptly  to  1000  bid.  For  an  account  of  the 
gold  corner  of  ISO!),  consult:  Bout  well.  Kcminit- 
onrr*  of  six!,,  Years  in  I'uhlie  Affairs  (New- 
York.  11102  t.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the 
actual  manipulation  of  a  corner,  consult  Frederic. 
The  Uarkrt  plan  (London,  1H!»0).  See  Maruin; 
Shorts;  SpF.crt.ATio>  ;  Tat  sts. 


CORNET  (OF.,  Fr.  comet,  from  ML.  ror- 
nctnm,  cornet  a,  bugle,  dim.  of  eomu,  horn).  A 
stop  or  scries  of  pipes  in  an  organ,  intended  to 
imitate  the  tone  of  an  obsolete  wind  instrument 
which  has  been  superseded  by  the  oboe.  The 
Coknkt-a- Piston  (  Fr..  comet  with  pistons),  a 
modern  brass  or  silver  wind  instrument  of  the 
truin|M't  kind,  has  two  or  three  valves,  and  in 
brass  bands  takes  the  soprano  and  contralto 
parts,  it  was  first  introduced  in  France  as  an 
orchestral  instrument.  The  eornet-a-niaton  pro- 
duces very  penetrating  tones,  though  less  power- 
ful than  those  of  the  trum|M-l.  The  rapidity  of 
execution  in  runs,  trills,  staccatos,  etc.,  which 
can  l>e  attained  on  this  instrument,  combined 
with  the  pealing  quality  of  its  tones,  have  made 
it  the  favorite  solo  instrument  in  open  air  band- 
concerts;  but  this  very  resonance  will  most  likely 
keep  it  out  of  the  symphonic  orchestra. 

CORNET  (Fr.  comet te,  standard,  so  called 
as  having  two  points  or  horns,  dim.  of  come, 
from  Lat.  cornu.  horn).  Formerly  a  junior  or 
subaltern  commissioned  rank  in  the  British  cav- 
alry, so  called  Ikh-husc  the  cornet  carried  the 
ling  (cornet).  Its  equivalent  rank  in  the  in- 
fantry was  the  ensign  (q.v.). 

CORNETO,  kor-na'td,  or  (  orxkto  Tarqi  ima 
(from  It.  corno,  bom).  A  town  of  central  Italy, 
about  12  miles  north  of  Civitavecchia,  occupying 
a  commanding  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Marts,  and  2  or  miles  from  the  Mediterranean, 
over  which  it  has  an  extensive  view.  Cometo 
arose  near  the  ruins  of  the  Ktruscan  city  of  Tar 
quinii.  and  was  built  in  part  from  its  remains.  It 
was  erected  into  a  city  by  Eugcnius  IV.  in  1432; 
but  the  picturesque  old  battlemented  walls  and 
towers  which  surround  it  are  said  to  belong  to  an 
earlier  period.  During  the  faction  wars  of  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibcllines,  this  city  main- 
tained a  firm  allegiance  to  the  popes.  Popula- 
tion (commune),  in  1001,  7210.  The  scanty  re- 
mains of  Tarquinii  lie  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Cometo.  This  city  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  of  the  Ktruscan 
cities,  and  took  part  in  the  wars  with  Rome  in 
the  fourth  century  u.c. ;  but  later,  with  the  rest 
of  Ktruria,  came  under  the  Roman  dominion.  It 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 
The  Necropolis  of  Tarquinii,  which  is  far  the 
most  important  relic  of  the  ancient  city,  is  on 
the  same  hill  as  the  modern  city,  and  extends 
into  the  neighboring  plain.  It  IS  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  has  been  said  to  cover  10  square  miles. 
Many  tombs  have  been  opened,  but  most  of  them 
had  been  plundered  in  early  times.  The  most 
important  tombs  are  those  decorated  with  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  among  which  are  noteworthy 
the  Grot  la  delle  Iserizioni  (probably  one  of  the 
earliest).  Grotta  del  Barone,  Grotta  Querciola, 
Grotta  del  Convito  Funebre,  Grotta  del  Tifonc. 
and  Grotta  dell'  Oreo.  Consult:  Dennis.  Cities 
and  Ceinrtrrics  of  Ktruria  (London.  1S7S),  and 
Dnsti.  Xothie  di  Taniuinia  Cometo  (Rome. 
1878). 

CORN-FLAG.    See  Iris. 

CORNFLOWER,  or  Bluebottle  (f'cntau- 
rea  Cyunu*).  A  plant  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
posit  a-,  indigenous  to  Kurope,  where  it  is  a 
common  weed  in  grain  -  fields,  and  whence  it 
has  spread  to  other  countries.  It-  long,  slen- 
der, branched  stems,  which  reach  a  height 
of   from  one  to  two  nnd  one  half   feet.  Iiear 
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tiTininnl  flower-heads  Bbout  MM  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter  during  summer  nnd  autumn. 
These  flower-heads  have  a  wreath-like  appear- 
ance, due  to  the  neutral  ray  florets,  and  from 
early  times  have  heen  favorites  for  making  gar- 
lands. Being  hardy  and  of  easiest  culture,  the 
eornllower  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
annuals  in  American  flower-gardens,  and  has 
developed  many  varieties,  which  range  through 
various  shades  from  deepest  blue  to  white.  In 
the  United  States  it  has  at  least  fifteen  names, 
the  commonest  of  which  is  perhaps  bachelor's- 
button,  a  name  also  applied  to  two  other  plants — 
Ranunculus  acris  and  Gomphrcna  globosa. 

CORN  HILL.  An  important  London  street, 
mimed  from  a  corn  market  formerly  held  there. 
The  Tun,  a  prison,  and  the  Standard,  a  water- 
conduit,  stood  upon  it  in  mcdiu-val  times. 

CORNIANI,  kor'ne  -a*m\  Giamuattihta, 
Contc  di  (1742-1813).  An  Italian  literary  his- 
torian, born  at  Orzi-Nuovi  (Brescia).  In  his 
youth  he  studied  law  and  wrote  for  the  theatre; 
but  afterwards  he  became  connected  with  the 
College  of  Brescia  and  published  some  works  on 
agriculture.  In  17'.»"  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Cassation  for  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
The  work  for  which  Corniani  is  In-st  known  is  a 
literary  history  of  Italy,  /  arroli  dclla  let  t era - 
tura  italiana  (1804-13;  new  edition  by  Predari, 
1 854 -50). 

CORNICE  (OF.,  It.  cornice,  ML.  comix,  bor- 
der, from  Gk.  Kt>puin;,  koroni.s,  garland,  from 
Kopuv6f,  kor&noft,  curved;  connected  with  Lat. 
corona,  crown,  Ir.  tor,  circle).  In  architecture, 
cither  the  crowning  member  of  a  wall  or  a 
projection  from  it,  such  as  a  coping,  or  the 
crown  of  a  minor  division,  as  a  colonnade.  It 
has  been  used  in  nearly  every  style.  The  usual 
Egyptian  cornice  consists  of  a  fillet  and  eavetto 
molding,  as  the  upper  member  of  a  simple  en- 
tablature crowning  all  the  main  walls.  Ancient 
Oriental  architecture  did  not  develop  any  style 
of  cornice.  It  was  reserved  for  Creek  architec- 
ture to  establish  a  type  of  cornice  as  the  upper 
mem l>er  of  the  entablature  of  the  different  orders, 
immediately  above  the  frieze,  as  is  more  fully 
explained  under  Kntahlati  re  (q.v.).  The  slant- 
ing Cornice  of  a  j;aldc  is  called  raking  cor- 
nice, to  distinguish  it  from  the  horizontal  cor- 
nice. The  Doric  cornice  is  crowned  by  a  strong- 
ly projecting  corona,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  the  cymatium  or  ctpna  ;  the  lower  part 
is  usually  the  tenia.  The  corona  rests  on  a  thin 
bed  mold' of  one  or  two  simple  molding*.  Along 
its  horizontal  edges  are  placed  antctixes  (q.v.). 
The  under  surface,  or  noffit,  of  the  cornice  is 
decorated  with  mutules  (q.v.).  In  the  more 
decorative  Ionic  cornice  there  is  no  very  pro- 
jecting broad,  flat  tenia,  but  a  group  of  richer 
moldings  gradually  projecting.  The  corona  is 
very  high,  the  ogee  cyma  being  richly  decorated 
between  two  fillets,  and  connected  with  the  tenia 
by  a  smaller  regular  cyma;  the  lower  pari  of 
the  cornice  consists  of  a  Hat  denticulated  pro- 
jection  immediately  above  the  frieze.  The  Co- 
rinthian cornice  is  both  richer  and  more  varied, 
its  principal  variation  being  the  addition,  in 
its  central  section,  of  volute-like  mutulcs  (q.v.) 
ami  modillions  (q.v.),  and  the  adornment  of  the 
tenia  with  egg-and-dart  and  other  ornamenta- 
tion. It  was  not  fully  developed  until  Roman 
times,  when  it  was  also  used  in  the  Composite 


order,  and  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  dif 
ferent  Creek  orders  were  mingled.  In  early 
Christian  and  medieval  architecture  the  variety 
of  forms  of  cornice  is  too  great  to  allow  of 
classification  or  description.  Some  resemblance 
to  the  classic  cornice  is  preserved  in  the  rich 
churches  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  in  Syria, 
and  the  classic  type  is  even  more  closely  followed 
in  the  medheval  churches  of  some  parts  of  Italy, 
especially  Rome  and  its  neighborhood:  nnd  it 
was,  of  course,  revived  by  the  Renaissance. 
Mediaeval  cornices  are  often  supported  on  foliage 
and  lines  of  small,  blind  arches:  simple  in  the 
Romanesque,  freer  and  richer  in  the  Gothic 
btyle.  The  mediaeval  surface  ih-eorntion  was 
usually  in  very  high  relief,  often  in  part  de- 
tached from  the  ground.  The  imitation  of  every 
kind  of  foliage  and  flower,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
traditional  and  new  geometric  and  schematic 
forms,  gives  great  scope  to  this  arch iteot oral 
member.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consist*  often 
of  a  projecting  tabic  supported  on  corbel*,  with 
or  without  arches. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  modern  terminology 
for  the  upper  termination  of  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, a  window  or  door  casing,  or  anything  that 
acts  as  a  frame,  of  whatever  material  it  may  be. 
Consult  the  works  cited  under  Cot.rMX:  Extab- 
l.ATt'RE ;  which  also  discuss  cornice. 

CORNICHE.  kor'nesh'.  Rot'TE  i»E  La  (  Fr.. 
cornice  road).  A  renowned  carriage  road  fid- 
lowing  the  coast  line  of  the  Riviera  bolwevn 
Nice  and  Genoa.  It  is  noted  for  its  striking 
views,  particularly  between  Nice  and  Mentone, 
and  is  much  traveled  in  preference  to  the  railway. 

CORNIDES,  kor'ne  des,  Daniel  vox  (17.52 
S7).  An  Hungarian  historian,  born  at  Szent- 
Miklos.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Krlangen,  Cermaiiy.  As  the  companion  of  Count 
Joseph  Teleki  he  visited  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  and  while  in  Germany  contributed 
greatly  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Hungarian 
department  in  the  University  of  Gottingen  and 
other  institutions.  In  1784  he  was  appointed 
librarian  and  professor  or  heraldry  and  diplo- 
macy at  the  University  of  Rest.  His  principal 
works  include:  lit  (jam  Hunoarur,  qui  Sirmlo 
XI.  Kranarcrc,  Ucnvalogia  (1778);  ttibtiothcra 
llungarica  i  1 7!»2 >  ;  Commmiatio  i\r  Religion* 
Yitrrum  llunaarnrum  (1701);  Viiirfi'ci<r  Anon- 
t/mi  lithe  Regis  Sotarii  (1802). 

CORNIF'EROUS  SERIES  (from  1-at.  core*, 
horn  +  ferrc,  to  bear).  In  American  geology, 
the.  second  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
Devonian  system.  It  includes  the  Schoharie  ami 
Corniferous  stages.  The  rocks  of  the  Corn  if  - 
emus  series — mostly  sandstones — are  found  along 
the  Appalachians,  in  Ohio,  nnd  in  Canada,  where 
they  inclose  valuable  deposits  of  petroleum.  See 
Devonian  System. 

CORNIFICIUS,  kor'ne  flshl  us.  Qt  iNTt  s 
(  ?-c.40  n.c).  A  Roman  general  and  writer  on 
rhetoric:  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  supported  the  party  of  (Vsar. 
bv  whom  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria 
and  afterwards  of  Africa.  After  Ca-sar's  death 
he  maintained  the  latter  province  for  the  Senate; 
but  on  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Trium- 
virate was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  T. 
Sextius.  Continents  appear*  to  have  been  almost 
equally  distinguished  for  his  literary  abilities, 
which' are  frequently  mentioned  by  Quintitian. 
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Catullus,  and  Ovid.  Some*  scholars  now  attribute 
to  him  the  authorship  of  the  rhetorical  treatise, 
RkttOtiCQ  ad  Htrcnnium,  commonly  ascribed  to 
(  ieero.  Consult  the  editions  by  Kayser  ( 1-eipzig. 
1*54).  Friedrich  (part  i.,  vol.  i..  of  the  Teubner 
Cicero,  Ix-ipzig,  1884),  and  Marx,  who  refuses  to 
recognize  the  authorship  of  Cornificius,  and  has 
published  the  text  under  t  he  tit  le,  Incerti. \  uctoris 
<l>  Ratiom-  Dicendi  ad  ('.  Hercnnium  Libri  IV. 
(Leipzig,  1893)  :  also  Krohnert,  Die  Anfanye  dcr 
Rhetorik  bei  den  liomern  (Menu-1,  1871). 

CORNING.  A  city  and  one  of  the  county 
scats  of  Steuben  County.  X.  Y.,  IS  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Kliuira;  on  the  Chemung  River, 
and  on  the  New  York  Central,  the  Krie.  and  the 
Ijickawannn  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  C  3). 
It  has  extensive  manufacture*  of  cut  and  Hint 
glass,  terracotta  goods,  building  and  paving 
brick,  lumber,  sash  and  blinds,  etc.  Among  the 
more  prominent  buildings  may  lie  noted  the  city 
hall,  free  academy,  ami  Saint  Mary's  Orphan 
Asylum.  Coming  was  incorporated  in  1840  as 
a  village,  and  in  I8!>0  as  a  city.  I'nder  the  re- 
vised charter  of  1805)  the  Mayor  holds  office  for 
two  years,  and  the  city  council  is  elected  by 
ward-*.  The  river,  jMtlice,  and  civil-service  com- 
missioners, lire  wardens,  and  the  board  of  health 
nre  nominated  by  the  Mayor,  with  the  consent 
of  the  council  ;  other  offices  are  filled  by  popular 
election.  Population. in  1890,8550;  in  1900,  11.001. 

CORNING,  Era  STUB  (1794 -1872).  An  Ameri- 
can capitalist,  born  in  Connecticut.  In  1814  he 
settled  in  Albany,  X.  Y.,  where,  as  owner  of  the 
large  iron- works  there,  and  later  as  a  banker, 
lie  accumulated  n  large  fortune.  He  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  great  railroad  owners  and 
operators  of  the  country,  being  largely  interested 
in  the  formation  of  the  Xevv  York  Central  Rail- 
road, of  which  he  was  president  for  twelve  years. 
He  was  also  active  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
popular  education,  and,  taking  part  in  public 
affairs,  served  as  a  Democrat  in  Congress  in 
lsr.7-50  and  again  in  1861-03. 

CORN-INSECTS.  Insects  affecting  Indian 
corn  are  numerous  and  varied. — Plant  I. ice:  An 
aphis    (Rhopalosiphum    maidis)    is  widely  dis- 
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(li  t.awr  eorti-r»talk  bor*r  (  Diatneni:  a.  boring  larva 
within  th*  tiruw  »f  the  stalk,  fi)  Smaller  borer  I  I'ntnft  llu): 
».  the  moth  at  rest  A  tlea-Nf  tie  (IHabroth-al  and  Its 

root-dintroy lug  grub. 

tributed  by  means  of  its  migratory  winged 
swarms;  it  lavs  its  eggs  on  the  stems  of  the 
corn  beneath  the  ground,  and  the  young  attack 
the  roots:  the  ants  assist  this  injury  by  carry- 
ing females  heavy  with  young  and  colonizing 
them  upon  the  roots.    (See  Insect  Life,  I..  III., 


Washington,  1888-90.) — Hectics:  Certain  weevils 
attack  the  roots  and  stems,  especially  bill-bugs 
of  the  genus  Sphcnophorus.  the  grubs  burrowing 
in  the  bulbs  of  the  young  plants  and  eating  the 
roots  of  the  tender  leaves  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  their  work  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
that,  of  a  cutworm  (larva  of  Hadena  stipata). 
Fall  plowing  is  useful  against  both.  The  larva- 
of  several  flee-beetles  (Diabratica)  are  often 
styled  corn  rout-worms.  The  adult  beetles,  closely 
related  to  the  cucumber,  melon,  and  squash  beet- 
les  (q.v. ),  feed  on  the  pollen  and  silk  of  corn  and 
the  larva-  on  the  roots,  and  both  do  great  damage 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Rotation  of  crops  is 
the  most  effective  remedy.  Various  other  beetles 
nre  locally  or  occasionally  harmful,  and  one  is 
prominent  ns  destructive  to  grain,  the  corn 
silvanus  (Silranus  Surinamensis) .  From  an 
economic  standpoint  this  is  the  most  important 
member  of  the  family  Cucujida?.  It  is  a  fiat 
beetle  with  the  edges  of  the  prothorax  saw- 
toothed.  Resides  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  other 
grain,  it  infests  dried  fruits  and  other  food- 
stuffs. Another  member  of  the  same  family,  a 
bright-scarlet  In-ctle,  of  the  genus  Cucujus.  also 
infests  stored  grain. — Moths:  The  larva-  of 
moths,  'cutworms'  and  'webworms,'  do  much 
damage.  The  worst  species,  however,  is  the 
'corn-worm.'  or  'corn-bud  worm,'  the  caterpillar 
of  a  noctuid  moth  illeliothis  armiyera),  which 
destroys  the  Hower-buds.  (See  CorroxwoRM. ) 
The  large  'stalk-borer,'  often  highly  injurious 
in  Southern  fields,  is  the  larva  of  a  phahenid 
moth  (Diatnm  saccharalis) ,  which  perforates 
the  stems  at  their  base,  where,  in  the  axils  of 
the  starting  leaves,  the  parent  moth  lays  its  eggs 
in  spring.  This  insect  is  better  known  as  the 
sugar-cane  borer  of  the  American  tropics.  Tidy 
methods  of  farming  nre  the  best  preventive. 
Other  smaller  borers  are  the  caterpillars  of  the 
moths  Pcmpclia  lianosella  and  Uortyna  nitela. 
The  chinch-bug  (q.v.)  is  also  an  enemy  of  Indian 
corn.  Consult:  Riley.  "Insects  of  Missouri,"  in 
United  States  Department  of  A  yrirult  arc,  Diri- 
sion  of  Entomology,  Reports  1  and  3  (Washing- 
ton, 1881)  ;  I.intner,  "Insects  of  Xew  York,"  in 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Report  J  (  Al- 
bany, 1882)  ;  Comstock  and  Slingerland,  "Wire- 
worms,"  in  Aqricultnral  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  33  (Ithaca,  1891). 

CORNISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. The  Cornish  language  belongs  to  the 
Rritish  subdivision  of  the  Celtic  family,  and 
stands,  on  the  whole,  nearer  to  the  Old  Rreton 
than  to  the  Old  Welsh.  (See  CELTIC  I.AN- 
ct'AfiES.)  It  censed  to  be  a  living  language  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Dolly  Pentreath  (who 
died  in  1775)  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
the  last  person  who  spoke  it :  but  some  knowl- 
edge of  it  apparently  survived  her.  and  a  small 
number  of  Cornish  words  are  used  to  this  day  in 
the  English  dialect  of  Cornwall. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  Cornish  literature 
has  been  preserved.  For  the  Old  Cornish  jM-riod 
nothing  exists  but  a  few  jiroper  names  in  old 
records.  For  Middle  Cornish  we  arc  somewhat 
iM-tter  off.  A  vocabulary  of  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  Century  has  been  preserved,  and  also 
a  few  texts  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  seventeenth.  The  Middle  Cornish  litera- 
ture, like  the  Middle  Rreton,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  religious  poetry  and  drama. 
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For  Old  Cornish,  consult  Stokes.  "The  Manu- 
missions in  the  Bodmin  Gospels,"  Itrvue  critique, 
vol.  i.  (Paris,  1M70).  The  Middle  Cornish  vo- 
cabulary is  printed  in  Zeuss.  dram  mat  ica 
Cltira,  edited  by  Kbel  (Berlin,  1868-71).  For 
the  other  monuments,  consult :  Norris.  The  An- 
cient Cornish  Drama  (Oxford,  I83i»)  ;  Stokes, 
'•Pascon  Agon  Arluth,"  Transactions  of  the 
Philological  Socicta  (London,  1801-02);  and 
Itcunans  Meriaselc  lib.,  1872). 

CORN  LAWS.  A  name  given  in  England  to 
the  long  series  of  statutes  dating  a.s  far  back 
as  (he  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  terminating 
only  in  the  year  1846,  which  had  for  their  object 
the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  grain.  The  tenor 
of  these  laws  varied  with  the  idea  which  was 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators.  At 
one  time  designed  to  secure  a  proper  supply  of 
grain,  the  exportation  of  grain  was  prohibited, 
or  allowed  only  when  a  surplus  of  the  home 
supply  revealed  itself  in  the  low  price  for  grain. 
Later  the  underlying  principle  was  frankly  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  agricultural 
interests,  resulting  in  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  grain,  or  permitting  it  only  when 
the  price  of  grain  was  extremely  high,  and  im- 
portation seemed  unavoidable  to  prevent  famine. 
At  times,  moreover,  in  the  long  and  varied  his- 
tory of  this  legislation,  resort  was  had  to 
bounties  as  a  means  of  encouraging  and  promot- 
ing home  production.  The  shifting  of  legislation 
nttraeted  little  comment  and  less  agitation  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  that 
time  the  manufacturing  interests  grew  restive 
under  the  restrictions  which  were  placed  upon 
the  trade  in  grain,  and  early  in  the  century  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  was  made 
by  the  adoption  of  a  sliding  scale  in  the  duties 
on  importation.  The  object  of  this  device  was  to 
reduce  the  import  duties  in  proportion  a.s  the 
price  of  grain  increased,  so  that  at  famine 
prices  grain  might  l>e  imported  duty  fn>e.  By 
the  act  of  18-JS.  at  the  price  of  02s.  a  quarter 
for  wheat,  the  import  duty  was  £1  4s.  8d.  For 
every  shilling  less  in  the  price,  a  shilling  was 
added  to  the  duty,  but  when  the  price  rose 
above  this  point  the  duty  decreased  by  a  Larger 
ratio  than  the  rise  in  price.  At  the  price  of 
0t)s..  the  duty  was  Lis.  8d..  and  at  73s.  the  duty 
sank  to  its  minimum  of  Is.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment not  only  promoted  speculative  operations, 
but  also  prevented  foreign  countries  from  fur- 
nishing grain  habitually  for  the  British  market. 

This  legislation  was  obviously  in  the  interest 
of  the  landowners,  but  as  the  tendency  of  Great 
Britain   to  be  an   importing   rather   than  an 


virtually  an  attempt  to  aggrandize  the  landed 
interest  by  pressure  uj>on  the  food  of  the  people. 
The  manufacturing  interests,  which  were  now 
rapidly  coining  into  power,  devoted  their  oner 
gies  to  combating  this  principle,  which  increased 
the  cost  of  living,  and.  through  wages,  the  cost 
of   manufacturing.     But   the  public  at  large, 
though  conscious  that  the  laws  were  some  way 
improper,  or  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  did  not,  till  the  very  la-t. 
earnestly   unite   in  calling  for  re|>eal.  "  There 
was  a  powerful  party  who  represented  with  won 
derful  plausibility  that  these  restrictive  statutes 
were  identified  with  the  best   interests  of  the 
country.  Their  arguments  misfit  thus  be  summed 
up:    (1)   Protection  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
keep  certain  poor  lands  in  cultivation.    (2)  It 
was  desirable  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  improve  the  country.    (3)  If 
improvement  by  that  means  were  cheeked,  Eng 
laud  would  be  dependent  on   foreigners  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people.  (4t 
Such  dependence  would  be  fraught  with  immense 
danger;  in  the  event  of  war,  supplies  might  lie 
stopped,  or  the  ports  might  l»e  blockaded,  the 
result  being  famine,  disease,  and  civil  war.  (5) 
'I  he  advantage  gained  by  protection  enabled  the 
lauded  proprietors  and  their  tenants  to  encourage 
manufactures  and  trade;  so  much  so.  that  if  the 
corn  laws  were  abolished,  half  the  country  shop 
keepers  would  be  ruined ;  that  would  be  followed 
by  the  stoppage  of  many  of  the  mills  and  facto 
ries,  ami  no  one  would  venture  to  say  what 
would  l>e  the  final  consequences.     It  cannot  !*• 
uninstructive  to  put  on  record  that  these  argu- 
ments exercised  a  commanding  inlluence  over  the 
laboring  classes,  the   small   town  shopkeeper*, 
almost  all  the  members  of  the  learned  profes 
sions.  and  a  considerable  section  of  lioth  Houses 
of  Parliament.    Yielding  at  length  to  the  con- 
tinued agitation,  and  recognizing  that  England's 
prosperity  lay  in  the  development  of  her  manu 
factures  rather  than  in  the  further  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1840, 
at    the    time    of    the    Irish    famine,  effected 
the    repeal    of    the    Corn    Laws.     (See  Anti 
Cohn-Law   Lracie:   Cohukn.  Richard.)  The 
area  devoted  to  wheat  cultivation  in  England  is 
liss  today  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  although 
the  population  has  greatly  increased.  Modem 
methods  of  communication,  however,  have  opened 
up  new  areas  of  supply,  and  the  development  of 
manufactures   and  commerce  has   amply  com 
|H>nsated  for  the  loss  in  agricultural  production. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  immediate  effeet 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws: 
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exporting  country  had  already  become  manifest,  Coincident ly  with  an  increased  importation 
it  seemed  clear  that  the  effort  to  increase  home  of  foodstuffs  there  was  a  notable  expansion  of 
product  ion  by  the  pressure  on  importation  was    foreign  trade,  as  show  n  in  the  exports.    In  later 
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years  imports  are  measured  in  hundredweight*. 
The  increase  in  grain  imports*  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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In  the  meantime  the  aggregate  value  of  all 
British  imports  and  exports  has  risen  from 
£370,<M>O,OOO  in  1800  to  £098.000,000  in  1880,  and 
£877,000,000  in  1900.  The  growing  dependence  of 
Ureat  Britain  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  for 
breadstuff*  is  reflected  in  the  decline  of  the  area 
sown  in  wheat,  which  in  1870  was  reported  as 
3.773.003  acres,  and  as  1,845.0-12  acres  in  1000. 
Russia  and  other  European  countries  contribute 
to  the  British  imports,  as  does  also  India,  but 
the  principal  sources  whence  imports  are  drawn 
are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

IMPORT*  OF  WHEAT.  0RA1X.  AND  FLOt'H  Iff  1900 

Cwta. 

I'nltwi  State*  57.41K.01U 

ArtP-ntliitt  lH,7fiU.*JU0 

HrltUh  North  America   fl.'JVJ.OM 

AMtnUMla  4.ii67.hii 

AU  other  countries  lo.354.W9 

Total  uw.5y7.450 

Bini.iooRAPH  y.  The  text  of  the  (dm  Laws  is 
to  l)e  found  in  British  Statute*,  revised  edition 
(10  vols..  I-ondon,  1882- 1000),  and  the  speeches 
en  both  sides  of  the  question  in  Hansard,  Parlia- 
mentary Delta  ten  (1815-40).  A  comprehensive 
ami  accurate  presentation  of  the  whole  subject 
and  its  bearing  on  trade  is  given  in  M'Culloeh, 
Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation ( London.  1870);  Acland  and  Ran  some, 
Political  History  of  England  (London,  1804), 
summarizes  the  Corn  Laws  previous  to  1815, 
and  the  progress  of  legislation  from  that  time 
until  1840,  when  the  Corn  I^aws  wen-  repealed. 
Other  sources  of  information  nre:  "The  First  and 
Second  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Kpworth  (Corn  Law)  Petitions,"  (Ireat 
Britain  Pari.  Papers.  Se.ss.  IS ).(,  vol.  xi. ;  Wilson, 
Influence*  of  the  Corn  Lairs  (London.  1840); 
Thornton,  Historical  Summary  of  the  Corn  Lairs 
(London.  1841);  Piatt.  History  of  the  British 
Corn  f.airs  (London.  1845);  Bastiat.  (Eur res 
completes,  vols.  i..  iii.  (Paris.  1855  1  ;  Morley,  Life 
of  Richard  Cohden  (London.  1881);  McCarthy, 
The  llpoch  of  Reform.  tS.ifh',0  (London.  1882); 
and  for  a  full  bibliography.  \eir  York  Public 
Librarif  Bulletin,  vol.  vi.,  Xo.  5  (New  York, 
IMS). 

CORNO,  k.Vno.  Moxtk  (Mount  Horn).  The 
highest  peak  of  the  Apennines  (q.v.). 

CORN-OIL,  CORN-PITH.   See  Maize. 

CORNTPLANTER  (1732-1830).  A  celebrated 
half-breed  thief  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  the  son 
of  a  trader  named  John  O'Bail.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  War  he  led  a  war-parly  of  the 
Senecas  which  had  joined  the  French  against  the 
English,  and  took  part  in  the  ilefeat  of  Braddock 
in  1755.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
joined  the  English,  took  an  active  part  in  the 


border  conflict*  in  New  York,  ami  stems  to  have 
been  present  at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming.  After- 
wards, however,  he  became  a  steadfast  friend  of 
the  whites,  and,  with  Red  Jacket,  directed  the 
affairs  of  his  tribe  for  many  years.  His  Indian 
mime  was  thiryan- Wah-Uah. 

CORN-SALAD,  or  Lamb's- Letti*ce  (Yale- 
rianella).  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Yalerianacea-.  The  species  are 
annual  plants  of  humble  growth,  with  repeatedly 
lorked  stems,  and  very  small  (lowers,  native  of 
Europe.  Some  of  them  are  frequently  used  as 
spring  salads,  and  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach,  particularly  the  common  corn-salad 
(  \alerianella  olitoria).  For  early  spring  plants 
the  seed  is  sown  in  Septeml>er  and  cultivated, 
mulched,  and  wintered  like  spinach.  Corn- 
salad  lacks  pungency  as  a  salad  plant,  but 
comes  early  in  the  spring  when  other  salad 
plants  are  "scarce.  For  illustration,  see  Sai.au 
Plants. 

CORN-SHELLER.    See  Maize. 
CORN-SMUT.    See  Smi't. 
CORN-SNAKE    (so  called   from   its  color, 
which    resembles    that    of    red    Indian  corn). 


coBX-a.NAKic  (.Coluber guttata*). 
(Plates  of  the  top  ami  side  of  the  head). 

Fit  her  of  two  harmless  snakes  in  the  southern 
United  States:  (1)  Coluber  yuttatus,  found  in 
Virginia  and  southward,  two  and  one-half  feet 
long,  reddish-brown  with  black  bordered  brick- 
mi  blotches;  (2)  the  milksnake  (q.v.). 

CORN' STALE  (c.1720-77).  A  celebrated 
Shawnee  Indian  chief.  He  commanded  the  In- 
dians in  the  stublKirn  battle  of  Point  Pleasant 
(q.v.)  on  October  10.  1774.  during  Lord  Dun- 
more's  War,  and  won  the  praise  even  of  the 
whites  by  his  great  bravery  and  address.  After 
the  battie  he  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Virginians,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  part 
of  his  tribe,  and  kept  it  loyally  until  1777,  when, 
the  Shawnees  being  incited  to  renew  hostilities, 
he  appeared  at  Point  Pleasant,  in  person  and 
notified  the  settlers  that  he  might  find  himself 
forced  'to  run  with  the  stream.'  The  settlers 
decided  to  detain  him  and  his  son  as  hostages, 
arid  soon  afterwards,  while  still  in  confinement, 
the  two  were  treacherously  murdered  by  some 
whites  infuriated  by  continued  Shawnee  out- 
rages. 

CORNSTALK  DISEASE.  A  disease  that 
affects  cattle,  and  occasionally  horses  ami  sheep. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  is  still  undetermined. 
By  some  invest igators  it  has  been  considered  as 
due  to  COrn-Btnut  or  to  the  organisms  of  the 
Burrill  disease  of  corn.  Others  have  believed 
that  a  poisonous  principle  is  sometimes  present 
in  cornstalks  which  cause*  the  death  of  animals. 
The  name  toxemia  maidis  for  the  disease  was 
based  on  this  theory.  In  some  localities  (he 
disease  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  indigestion  and  some  poisonous 
substance  absorbed  by  the  com,  for  example, 
saltpeter.    In   a   case   of   cattle  -  poisoning  in 
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Kansas  from  outing  dried  cornstalks,  an  investi- 
gation revealed  the  presence  of  large  quantities 
of  potassium  nitrate.  This  substance  had  formed 
in  small  white  crystals  which  resembled  mold, 
but  was  readily  n-cognized  by  tasting.  By  cut- 
ting a  cornstalk  in  two  and  tapping  it  on  a  table 
a  considerable  quantity  of  powdered  nitrate  of 
potash  was  jarred  out.  A  chemical  analysis 
showed  that  this  substance  constituted  18  per 
cent,  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  cornstalks.  Feed- 
ing experiments  with  potassium  nitrate  showed 
that  500  grams  would  kill  an  adult  animal 
weighing  1200  pounds. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  violent  digestive 
disturbances  followed  by  delirium  and  complete 
unconsciousness.  A  pronounced  weakness  of  the 
hind  parts  is  usually  observed,  which  finally 
leads  to  paralysis. 

Corn-smut  has  been  extracted  with  alcohol 
and  injected  into  guinea-pigs  with  negative  re- 
sults, and  no  poisonous  alkaloid  has  been  iso- 
lated by  chemical  means.  Corn  affected  with  the 
Burrill"  corn  disease  has  been  fed  to  cattle  with 
out  producing  any  |>oisonous  effects.  I'ntil  more 
is  known  about  the  cause  of  the  disease  it  is 
impossible  to  suggest  a  rational  treatment. 

CORNU,  kAr'nu',  JfLirs  (1841)-).  A  Swiss 
philologist,  born  at  Basel.  He  was  made  profes- 
sor of  Romance  philology  in  his  native  town,  and 
in  1877  was  called  to  the  chair  of  that  study  in 
the  University  of  Prague.  Among  his  works 
are:  Phonologic  du  Bnynnrd  (1877):  (Manures 
jthnnolofliqurs  (1878)  :  Etudes  sur  le  poemc  du 
('id  ( 1881-1000). 

COR'NUCO'PIA  (Lat..  horn  of  plenty,  from 
cornu,  horn  -4-  copin.  plenty).  The  horn 
of  plenty — regnrding  the  origin  of  which  several 
fables  are  told  by  the  ancient  poets — is  generally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  figures  emblematical  of 
Plenty,  Liberality,  etc..  who  are  represented  as 
pouring  from  it  an  abundance  of  fruits,  corn, 
etc.  It  is  frequently  used  in  both  architecture 
and  heraldry.  On  the  arms  of  banks  ami  other 
public  institutions  it  is  often  represented  as 
pouring  forth  coins. 

CORNUTUS,  LUCITH  Ax.n.kis.  A  Stoio 
philosopher  of  the  time  of  Nero.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Libya,  but  a  resident  of  Rome.  He  was 
the  teacher  and  friend  of  Persius  Flaccus,  who 
left  to  him  all  his  books  mid  a  large  sum  of 
money.  He  took  the  l>ooks,  but  gave  the  money  to 
the  sisters  of  the  donor.  Although  he  was  a  friend 
of  Xero.  the  tyrant  banished  him  Immhusc  he 
did  not  like  his  advice  as  to  the  number  of  books 
in  which  he  (  Wro)  proposed  to  write  the  history 
of  the  Romans.  Cornutus  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  but  little  is  known  concerning  his  works. 
His  treatise  in  Creek,  (in  the  \aturr  of  the  God*, 
is  extant.    It  is  edited  by  Lang  (Leipzig.  1881). 

CORNWALL  l  AS.  Comttcatlas,  from  Welsh, 
lr..  Bret,  pom,  horn,  Lat.  cornu.  Ok.  k'i><ic,  kerns, 
Goth,  hnuru.  Kng.  horn  -4-  AS.  ttcatUu,  stranger-.. 
Wmlh,  Welsh,  tier.  ureUch,  foreign.  Lat.  Volar, 
name  of  a  people).  A  maritime  county  forming 
the  southwest  extremity  of  Fngland  (Map:  Kng 
land.  11  0).  Its  area  is  1357  square  miles,  most  of 
which  is  arable  or  in  meadow  and  pasture.  Corn- 
wall is  a  mining  as  well  as  an  agricultural 
county,  and  has  important  pilchard  fi-dicrics. 
The  thief  towns  arc  Bodmin  (the  county  town). 
Lannceston.  Pen/ancc,  and  Falmouth.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  322.571;  in  1001,  323.000. 


Cornwall  is  rich  in  remains  of  the  ancient  Cel- 
tic  culture.  These  comprise  cromlechs  or  dolmen*, 
found  chiefly  in  the  Land's  End  district;  mono 
liths,  circles,  and  avenues  of  stone,  caves,  cliff 
and  hill  castles.  The  products  of  the  CornUh 
tin-mines  were  famous  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
furnished  the  Phoenicians  with  one  of  their  thief 
articles  of  trade.  The  absence  of  Kastern  coins 
and  inscriptions,  however,  would  seem  to  indi- 
eate  that  the  Phoenicians  never  set  foot  in 
Britain,  but  carried  on  their  trade  indirectly 
through  Oaul.  After  the  Saxon  Conquest  Corn 
wall  constituted  part  of  the  British  Kingdom 
of  Damnovia,  which  held  out  against  the  kings 
of  Wcssex  till  02t!,  when  Athelstane  captund 
Kxcter.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conoue*t 
the  Saxons  were  in  full  possession  of  the  land. 
Christianity  was  introduced  probably  aa  early 
as  the  fifth  century,  and  the  inhabitants  in.iiu 
i. lined  an  independent  priesthood  till  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  country  was  annexed  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  William  the  Conqueror  gave 
nearly  the  whole  of  Cornwall  to  his  half  brother. 
Robert  of  Mont  a  in,  who  was  followed  by  a  line 
of  powerful  earls,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
was  Richard,  the  second  son  of  John,  elected  in 
1257  King  of  the  Romans.  In  1330  Cornwall 
was  created  a  duchy  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by 
whom  it  has  continued  to  be  held.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  were  in 
tensely  loyal,  and  supplied  Charles  1.  with  some 
of  his  bravest  soldiers.  Royalist  victories  were 
won  at  Braddoc  Down  (Jaiiuarv  10,  1043)  and 
Stamford  Hill  (May  15.  1043).  From  Sudeley 
Castle  Charles  L.  on  September  10,  1043,  i**ued 
a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Cornwall,  thank- 
ing them  for  their  great  devotion.  Copies  of 
this  letter  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  number  of 
churches.  See  CoRxmii  Lanuiaoe  AND  Liteba- 
tike. 

CORN'WALL.  A  port  of  entry  and  capital 
of  Cornwall  and  Stormont  County,  Ontario. 
Canada;  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  the  Corn 
wall  Canal,  and  the  Ottawa  and  New  York  Rail 
way.  07  miles  southwest  of  Montreal  ( Map: 
Ontario,  J  2).  It  has  excellent  water-power, 
and  one  of  the  largest  of  Canadian  woolen  mill*, 
besides  paper,  flour,  cotton  mills,  etc.  It  has 
several  churches  and  schools,  and  its  lacro**e 
club  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  Dominion.  The 
Cnited  States  is  represented  bv  a  consular  agent. 
Population,  in  1801,  0803;  inlOOl,  0704. 

CORNWALL.  A  village  in  Orange  County. 
N.  \.,  53  miles  from  New  York  City:  on  the 
Hudson  River,  a  little  north  of  the  Highland*, 
and  on  the  Erie  and  West  Shore  railroads  iMap: 
New  York,  F  4).  It  is  in  a  picturesque  rejion. 
much  frequented  as  a  place  of  summer  resort. 
Idlcwild  Park  and  Storm  King  Mountain  are 
among  the  prominent  points  of  interest.  The 
village  has  a  large  carpet -mill,  which  employ* 
Mime  500  jhtsoii*.  There  is  a  public  library 
Population,   in   1  WO.  1000. 

Cornwall  was  settled  about  10S4.  Isvamc  * 
precinct  in  1704.  a  township  in  1778.  and  wa< 
incorporated  in  1S83.  From  the  original  town 
-hip.  Highlands,  Blooming  Orovc.  and  Monroe. 
iH'sides  parts  of  Chester  and  Hainptonburg.  have 
since  been  taken.  Consult:  Eager,  flislom  "f 
Orange  rnun(if  (Newbur.'h.  1840-47).  and  Beach, 
COTH Wall  (Newburgh.  1873). 
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CORNWALL.  Regan's  husband  in  Shake- 
speare'! King  Lear;  a  liard,  cruel  man,  well 
'matched  and  mated'  with  his  cruel  wife. 

CORNWALL,  Babry.  See  Procter,  Bryan 
Waixkr. 

CORNWAL'LIS.  Caroline  Frances  (1780- 
1858).  An  English  author.  She  wait  born  July 
12.  1780.  and  was  a  daughter  of  William  Corn- 
wallis, rector  of  Wittcrsham  and  Elam,  in  Kent. 
As  a  child  she  wan  precocious.  Later  she 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  German,  and  studied  philosophy,  theology, 
history,  natural  science,  social  science,  politics, 
and  even  law.  She  refused  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  Sismondi;  but  later  for  a  time  occupied 
his  house,  in  Peseta,  Italy.  Her  first  work, 
Philosophical  Theories  and  Philosophical  Experi- 
ence, by  a  Pariah,  appeared  in  1842.  It  was  the 
first  Of  B  series  entitled  Small  Hooks  on  (treat 
Subject*,  which  she  had  formed  the  idea  of 
writing  with  the  help  of  a  few  friends.  Of  the 
twenty  two  volumes  of  this  series,  which  appeared 
between  1842  and  1854,  all  the  most  important 
were  written  by  herself.  The  subjects  discussed 
were  various— the  connection  of  physiology  and 
intellectual  science,  ragged  schools,  grammar, 
criminal  law,  chemistry,  geology,  Greek  phi- 
losophy, and  the  history  and  influence  of  Chris- 
tian opinions.  The  series  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  England  and  the  United  States.  She 
died  January  8.  1858.  Although  a  voluminous 
author,  her  name  was  at  her  death  unknown  to 
the  world,  and  it  remained  unknown  until  the 
publication  of  her  Letters  and  Remains  (1804). 

CORNWALLIS,  Charles.  first  Marquis  and 
second  Earl  (1738-1805).  An  English  general 
and  statesman.  The  son  of  the  first  Earl  Corn- 
wallis,  he  was  born  in  l^ondon,  Decemtwr  31, 
1738.  After  an  education  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, he  entered  the  army,  and  served  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby  in  the  Seven 
\ears  VYar.  In  1700  he  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Eye;  in  1700  received  his  pro- 
motion as  colonel;  in  1770  was  made  governor 
of  the  Tower  of  London;  and  in  1775  became 
major-general.  Though  personally  opposed  to 
the  war  with  America,  he  went  with  his  regi- 
ment thither,  and  the  first  successes  of  the  Brit- 
ish arms  were,  in  the  main,  due  to  him.  After 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part,  he  pursued  Washington  through 
New  Jersey.  A  detachment  of  his  army,  consist- 
ing of  lies-dans,  was  captured  by  Washington  at 
Trenton.  December  20,  1770,  and  part  of  his 
forces  suffered  a  defeat  at  Princeton,  January  3, 
1777.  He  had  the  principal  share  in  the  victory 
of  the  Brandywinc,  Scptetnlier  11.  1777.  after 
which  he  secured  for  the  British  the  com- 
mand of  the  Delaware  Uiver.  In  disgust  at 
Howe's  failure  to  grasp  the  critical  situation 
of  affairs  and  to  attempt  operations  on  a  large 
scab-.  Cornwallis  sent  in  his  resignation,  which 
the  King  refused  to  accept.  He  served  under 
Clinton  at  the  reduction  of  Charleston  in 
1780,  achieved  a  great  victory  over  Gates  nt 
Camden.  SC.,  on  August  10  of  that  year,  and  de- 
feated Greene  at  Guilford  Court  House,  X.  C, 
March  15.  1781.  He  was  in  the  end  out -gener- 
ated by  Greene,  and  withdrew  into  Virginia, 
where  he  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
Lafayette,  but  without  avail.  Finally  he  was 
Shut  up  in  Yorktown  by  Washington"  and  Ro- 


chambeau,  aided  by  a  French  fleet  under  De 
(•rasse.  and  was  compelled  to  surrender  on  Octo- 
ber 1!),  1781.  With  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis the  triumph  of  the  American  cause  waa 
virtually  achieved.  Although  the  disaster  re- 
sulted in  the  resignation  of  the  British  Ministry, 
Cornwallis  escaped  censure  owing  to  royal  favor. 
In  1780  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
India  and  Commander-in-Chief,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  victories  over  Tippu  Sahib,  and  by 
his  indefatigable  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  natives.  He  returned  from  India  in  17S»3, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Marquis.  Ap- 
pointed Ixml  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  succeeded 
in  quelling  the  rebellion  of  1708,  and  established 
order  in  a  manner  that  gained  hint  the  good  will 
of  the  Irish  people.  As  Plenipotentiary  to 
France  he  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  Re* 
ap|K)inted  Governor-General  of  India  in  1804. 
he  died  at  Ghazipur.  in  the  Province  of  Benares, 
October  5,  1805,  on  his  way  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  the  up|>er  provinces. 

Consult:  Marshall,  Memoir  (Gateshead,  1800)  ; 
Lord  Cornwallis's  Correspondence .  edited  by  Ross 
(London.  1850)  :  Johnston,  The  Yorktoicn  Cam- 
paign (Xew  York.  1881)  ;  and  Seton-Karr,  "The 
Marquess  Cornwallis,"  in  Ilulcrs  of  India  (Ox- 
ford, 1890). 

CORO,  kc/rd,  or  Santa  Ana  de  Coro.  A  city 
of  the  State  of  Falcon,  Venezuela,  situated  east 
of  the  Gulf  of  Coro  (Map:  Venezuela,  D  1).  It 
is  engaged  in  cattle- raising,  and  is  a  centre 
for  interior  commerce.  Coro  contains  several 
churches,  interesting  for  their  antiquity,  though 
they  either  have  been  rebuilt  or  lie  in  ruins. 
La  Vela,  its  port,  which  is  six  miles  to  the  east, 
has  a  good  harbor  and  a  trade  with  the  Dutch 
West  Indies,  and  is  the  resilience  of  a  United 
States  consular  ngent.  Population,  in  1880, 
!»452.  Coro.  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Venezuela, 
was  settled  in  1527,  and  for  a  time  was  the 
Spanish  capital  of  Venezuela.  It  was  created 
the  first  bishopric  of  Venezuela  in  1531.  but 
subsequently  the  see  was  removed.  Its  decline 
dates  from  the  transference  of  the  governmental 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  Caracas.  It  was 
the  objective  point  of  Miranda's  first  descent 
upon  Venezuela  in  1805.  when  he  led  an  abortive 
expedition  against  the  Spanish  in  the  hope  of 
precipitating  the  revolution  of  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies. 

COROADO,  koro-ii'dA  (Port.,  crowned,  in 
allusion  to  a  peculiar  style  of  wearing  the  hair). 
A  name  without,  ethnic  significance,  applied  by 
the  Portuguese  to  several  Brazilian  trills,  nota- 
bly to  a  people  in  the  Province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  who  use  arrows  five  feet  in  length  and 
clean  and  p reserve  the  bones  of  their  dead. 

COROL'LA  (Lat.,  garland,  dim.  of  corona, 
crown).  In  (lowers,  the  inner  one  of  the  two 
sets  of  floral  leaves.  The  individual  parts  ore 
culled  '[M-tals,*  and  they  are  usually  delicate  in 
texture  and  variously  colored,  forming  the  showy 
part  of  the  (lower.  In  case  they  are  absent  the 
llowcr  is  said  to  be  'apctalons.'  The  corolla  is 
supposed  to  serve  ns  an  attraction  to  insects.  s(> 
that  the  flower  may  secure  cross  pollination. 
See  Flower. 

COR'OLLA'RY  (Lat.  corollarium,  deduction, 
gratuity,  money  paid  for  a  garland,  from  corolla, 
garland).  A  proposition  the  truth  of  which 
appears  so  clearly  from  the  proof  of  another 
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proposition  as  not  to  require  separate  demon- 
stration. For  example,  having  proved  that  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isoseeles  triangle  are 
equal,  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  is  equiangular. 

COR  OMAN  'DEL  COAST  (Skt.  C  '6 ram  an- 
data,  from  Corn,  or  Cola,  name  of  a  people  -+- 
mandala,  circle,  kingdom).  A  vaguely  defined 
region  of  British  India,  comprising  the  portion 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Madras  lying  between 
Point  Calimore,  in  about  latitude  10°  17'  N\,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Kistna,  in  about  latitude  15° 
40'  N.  (.Map:  India,  I)  0).  The  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  of  the  west  shore  of 
the  Hay  of  Bengal.  The  coast  has  numerous  in- 
lets, but  possesses  no  safe  harbors.  Ships  are 
compelled  to  anchor  several  miles  off  the  eoast, 
which  is  accessible  only  by  the  native  cata- 
marans, owing  to  the  surf  that  unceasingly  pre- 
vails. The  districts  along  the  coast  were  the 
battlefields  for  supremacy  in  India  between  Eng- 
land and  France  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

CO'ROMBO'NA,  Vittohia.  The  principal 
female  character  in  Webster's  play  The  While 
Devil,  a  t>eautiful  woman  whose  unscrupulous 
acts,  in  part  instigated  by  her  brother.  Flaminio, 
produce  a  series  of  crimes  and  murders. 

COBO'NA  (Lat.,  crown).  In  astronomy,  the 
name  given  to  the  faint  outermost  luminous  ap- 
pendage of  the  sun.  seen  only  during  total  solar 
el  lipses,  when  the  brilliant  central  disk  is  ob- 
scured.   See  Kci.U'SK:  Si  n. 

Coron.k,  in  meteorology,  are  colored  rings  seen 
around  the  moon  through  peculiar  forms  of 
cloud.    See  Halo. 

CORONA.  In  architecture,  the  most  pro- 
jecting upper  part  of  the  classical  cornice:  also 
used  to  designate  the  drip,  or  lower  member  of 
the  cornice  above  the  bed-molding  and  below 
the  cymatium.  (See  Extaw.ati  rk.  )  The  term 
corona  is  also  applied,  especially  by  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  to  the  apse  or  semicircular  termina- 
tion of  the  choir,  as  in  the  case  of  'Beekct'a 
crown,'  at  Canterbury.  Corona  is  also  applied 
in  ecclesiastical  nomenclature  to  a  chandelier, 
in  the  form  of  a  crown  or  circlet,  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  a  church,  or  from  the  vaulting  of  the 
nave  or  chapels,  to  hold  tapers  which  are  lighted 
on  solemn  occasions.  A  famous  mediaeval  ex- 
ample is  at  Saint  Michael,  Hildcshcim. 

CORONA.  In  plants,  a  word  applied  to  any 
crown-like  appendage  at  or  near  the  summit  of 
an  organ.  It  is  usually  restricted,  however,  to 
appendages  which  occur  in  connection  with  corol- 
las. For  example,  in  the  species  of  Silene  and 
allied  forms,  members  of  the  pink  family,  there 
is  a  two-lobcd  outgrowth  at  the  junction  of  the 
claw  and  blade  of  each  petal.  Taking  the  petals 
together  these  outgrowths  form  a  ten  -lotted  crown 
at  the  base  of  the  blades.  In  the  passion  flowers 
there  is  a  very  conspicuous  corona  consisting  of 
many  rows  of  filamentous  outgrowths.  Similar 
outgrowths  are  found  in  the  (lowers  of  other 
families,  but  are  most  notable  in  sympetalous 
corollas,  where  they  form  folds  or  projections  in 
the  throat,  as  in  oleander,  various  borages,  etc. 
In  the  several  species  of  Narcissus  the  corona 
which  rises  from  the  throat  of  the  corolla  is  often 
very  conspicuous.  In  all  eases  these  appendages 
are  outgrowths  from  the  inner  face  of  the  petals, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  the 
equivalents  of  similar  outgrowths  from  the  inner 


fuee  of  grass-leaves,  at  the  juncture  of  the  blade 
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CORONA  BO  REA'LIS  (Lat.,  Northern 
Crown).  A  small  and  bright  constellation  near 
Hercules. 

CORONACH,  kor'd-nak.    See  Coranach. 

CORONADO,  k.Vro-nii'no  (Sp..  crowned). 
The  name  among  Spanish -speaking  fishermen  of 
(he  West  Indies  and  Mexico  for  the  amber-fishe* 
of  the  genus  Seriola.    See  Ambeb-Fish. 

CORONADO,  Francisco  Yasqi  ez  (  !  - 
c.1540).  A  Spanish  explorer.  He  came  to  the 
New  World  about  1535.  and,  by  marrying  Dona 
Beatrix,  the  daughter  of  Estrada,  the  royal  trea*- 
urer  for  New  Spain,  secured  preferment  nt  the 
viceregal  Court  in  Mexico.  He  was  appointed 
Ciovcrnor  of  the  Province  of  New  Galicia.  and 
in  1539  secured  the  command  of  an  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  the  'Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.' 
which  the  friar  Marco  de  Niza  claimed  to  have 
discovered  on  a  preliminary  expedition  earlier 
in  1539.  On  February  23,  1540,  Coronado  started 
from  Compostcla  with  a  large  force  of  horsemen, 
infantry,  and  native  allies,  supplied  with  artil- 
lery and  abundant  munitions  and  food.  He  fol- 
lowed the  western  coast  of  Mexico  till  some 
distance  l>eyond  Gunymos,  and  then  crossed  the 
mountains  into  southeastern  Arizona.  On 
July  7  he  reached  ami  stormed  the  chief  city  of 
Cibola,  the  stone  pueblo  of  Ilawikub.  now  repre- 
sented by  large  ruins  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  puebio  of  Zufii,  in  New  Mexico.  Makinp  this 
bis  headquarters,  Coronado  sent  oxj»editions  to 
the  West,  which  explored  the  country  as  far  a* 
the  Moqui  villages  of  Tusayan,  and  to  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado,  which  was  first  seen 
by  Europeans  when  the  soldiers  under  Lopez  de 
Cardenas  reached  it  early  in  September.  l-r>40. 
Other  parties  explored  toward  the  east,  and  in 
September  Coronado  moved  his  forces  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  camping  in  the  village  of  Tip**- 
near  Bernalillo,  New  Mexico.  During  the  win 
ter  the  natives  of  the  river  villages  were 
jugated  after  a  fierce  resistance.  In  April.  1541. 
Coronado  led  his  whole  army  across  the  monn 
tains  into  the  «reat  buffalo  plains  of  Arkan»a« 
and  Indian  Territory.  Finding  that  he  was  beine 
misled  bv  a  native  guide,  he  sent  his  foot  soldier- 
back  to  the  Rio  Grande,  while  he.  with  thirty 
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horsemen,  pushed  northward,  hoping  to  find  a 
country  rich  in  treasure.  In  July  he  reached  a 
„roup  of  tepee  villages,  somewhere  near  the  bor- 
der line  between  Kan. -as  and  Nebraska.  Con- 
vinced that  the  country  contained  nothing  of 
value  for  him,  although  he  recognized  its  spleu- 
did  agricultural  possibilities,  Coronado  returned 
to  Tiguex.  A  severe  fall  from  his  horse  induced 
(  oronado  to  turn  homeward  in  the  spring. 
After  several  months  of  deprivation  he  reached 
Mexico  with  such  of  his  army  as  had  not 
deserted  along  the  route.  The  viceroy  received 
him  coldly  and  allowed  him  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Galicia.  Coronado  is  said  to  have 
lived  quietly  on  his  ample  estates  until  his 
death,  about  134!).  The  original  documents 
describing  Coronado's  journey,  which  contain 
much  information  concerning  the  southwestern 
United  States  at  the  time  it  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  aire  translated  in  Winship,  "The  Coro- 
nado Expedition,"  in  the  Fourth  nth  Report  of 
the  I'nited  Statis  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (Wash- 
ington, 18UG). 

CORONATION  (from  Lot.  eoronare,  to 
crown,  trom  corona,  crown).  The  act  or  cere- 
mony of  crowning  the  sovereign  of  a  monarchical 
country.  The  use  of  crowns  in  antiquity,  as  a 
mark  either  of  honor  or  of  rejoicing,  will  be  ex- 
plained under  Chown.  It  was.  no  doubt,  as  an 
adaptation  of  this  general  custom  to  a  special 
use  that  the  practice  of  placing  a  crown  on  the 
head  of  a  monarch  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  was  introduced.  The  practice  is  very  an- 
cient, as  we  may  learn  from  the  fact  that  Solo- 
mon and  Ahazia'h  were  crowned,  and  it  has  been 
followed  in  one  form  or  another  in  most  civilized 
monarchies.  The  ceremony  is  religious  as  well 
a-,  political,  and  is  usually  performed  by  a  high 
ecclesiastic,  as  a  recognition  that  "the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  Cod."  Generally  it  has 
Uen  accompanied  by  what  was  regarded  as  the 
-till  more  solemn  rite  of  anointing  with  oil,  a 
••"■romony  which,  from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  to  our  own.  has  been  peculiarly  signifi- 
cant of  consecration  or  devotion  to  the  service 
<>f  God.  The  term  employed  for  'crowned'  in  the 
^axon  chronicle  is  'gehalgod,'  hallowed  or  con- 
-urated;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  ceremony 
:is  then  performed  nt  Kingston-on  Thames  or 
Winchester  was  in  nil  essentials  the  same  as 
that  which  now  takes  place  in  Westminster 
Al.ls-y. 

Coronation  in  the  early  day-  of  the  European 
monarchies  was  an  indispensable  rite,  without 
which  no  accession  to  a  throne  would  l>e  recog- 
nized by  the  jteople;  but  in  our  day.  the  line  of 
-accession  Wing  clearly  established,  the  ceremony 
i-  often  deferred  without  prejudice  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  subject. 

As  a  generally  indispensable  preliminary  to 
coronation,  a  solemn  pledge  is  in  mo-t  countries 
exacted  from  the  new  sovereign,  called  the  coro- 
nation oath.  There  arc  very  early  traces  of 
this,  both  among  the  -Tews  and  among  the  rulers 
who  established  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Before  the  principle  of  he- 
reditary succession  was  firmly  established,  the 
consent  of  the  people  was  an  important  factor 
in  a  transfer  of  sovereignty,  and  was  purchased 
bv  this  solemn  undertaking  to  rule  justly  and 
t<>  preserve  every  man's  rights.  The  English 
'oronation  oath,  as  at  present  existing,  is  the 
most  definite  and  carefully  considered  agreement 


of  the  kind.  After  the  Revolution  of  1088  it  was 
made  more  explicit  than  ever,  including  an  ex- 
press engagement  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
to  maintain  "the  laws  of  (Jod,  the  true  profession 
of  the  tiospel,  and  the  Protestant  reformed  reli- 
gion as  it  is  established  by  law.'"  The  oaths  of 
other  countries  are  less  elaborate  and  specific 
than  that  of  England. 

Eor  a  learned  treatment  of  coronation  usages 
in  genernl,  as  well  as  of  a  typical  modern  in- 
stance, consult  Paacoe,  The  I'agvant  and  Cere- 
mony of  the  Coronation  of  their  Majesties  King 
Kdxeard  the.  Seventh  and  Queen  Alexandra  (New 
York,  1902). 

CORONATION,  The.  A  play  licensed  by 
Shirley  in  1035.  It  was,  however,  wrongly  in- 
cluded in  the  earlier  editions  of  Beaumont  and 
Eletchcr,  as  theirs. 

CORONATION  CHAIR.  The  ancient  throne 
used  at  the  coronation  of  English  kings  since 
Edward  1.  It  is  kept  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion, in  Westminster  Abbey.'  Beneath  the  seat 
rests  the  famous  Lia  Fail,  the  Stone  of  Destiny, 
on  which  Scottish  kings  were  crowned.  The  stone 
is  said  to  be  the  one  used  by  Jacob  as  a  pillow, 
and  to  have  been  taken  to  Tara  in  Ireland  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Scot- 
land and  removed  to  England  by  Edward  I. 

CORONATION  GULF.  An  inlet  of  the  Are- 
tic  Ocean,  {tenet  rating  the  continent  of  North 
America,  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  included 
between  longitudes  107°  and  110°  W„  Bat  hurst 
Inlet  Wing  an  extension  toward  the  southeast. 
It  is  connected  with  other  Arctic  channels  by 
Dense  Strait  on  the  northeast  and  Dolphin  and 
Union  Strait  on  the  northwest  (Map:  North 
America.  II  3).  It  is  studded  with  islands  and 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Coppermine  River  from 
the  south. 

CORONATION  OATH.    See  Coronation. 

CORONEL,  ko'ro-nel'  ISp..  from  Lat.  eoro- 
nalia,  pertaining  to  a  crown,  from  corona, 
crown).  A  port  in  the  Province  of  Concepcion, 
Chile,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Arauco  (Map: 
Chile.  C  11).  It  is  the  commercial  centre  for 
the  highly  productive  coalmining  district  in  the 
vicinity,  and  is  a  coaling  station.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  United  States  consular  agent.  Popu- 
lation, in  IK!)."..  22H2. 

CORONELU,  ko'rA-nell*.  Marco  Vincenzo 
( 1050-17181 .  An  Italian  geographer,  born  in 
Venice.  lie  ls-earne  a  monk  and  devoted  himself 
to  cosmoirrnphy  in  Venice.  He  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  commissioned  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  construct  two  large  glolws  four  meters  in 
diameter,  which  are  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale 
in  Paris.  They  are  considered  among  the  great- 
est curiosities  of  the  science  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1  *tS5  Coronelli  returned  to  Venice, 
was  made  geographer  of  the  Republic  in  1702. 
and  in  that  capacity  published  a  number  of  maps 
and  histories.  Hi-  works  include:  fan/a  tli 
h'otli,  geoarafiea.  storiea.  antiea  c  moderna  (  lliS.V 
1702)  :  Uemorie  i*toriro-gcografichc  del  reqno 
delta  Morea  (1085). 

CORONER.  A  very  ancient  and  important 
county  officer  in  England.  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
who-e  original  duty  appears  to  have  twen  that 
of  keeping,  as  distinguished  from  holding,  the 
ideas  of  the  Crown:  for  coroners  are  designated 
in  the  earliest  charters  alluding  to  the  office  ns 
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tustnrit  s  phiritorum  corona:  and  corona  Ion  s. 
The  exact  date  of  origin  of  the  olliee  is  not 
known,  but  the  better  modern  view  is  that  it  was 
at  least  firmly  established  under  Henry  II.  in 
the  twelfth  century.  From  England  the  office 
of  coroner  has  arisen  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  English  colonies. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  coroner  is  that  which  is 
described  by  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  when  he 
-ays:  "The  coroner,  next  to  the  sheriff,  is  the 
most  important  civil  officer  in  the  county,  and 
he  |M'rforins  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  when  the 
sheriff  is  disabled  from  doing  so;  and  there  arc 
peculiar  duties  preseribed  to  him,  more  particu- 
larly to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  per- 
sons have  ronie  to  their  deaths  where  there  is 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  may  not  have 
been  by  natural  means ;  and,  on  the  inquiry,  the 
jury  being  sworn,  the  jury  have  all  the  rights 
•  if  a  grand  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  murder,  and 
«.n  that  finding  the  accused  may  be  tried  and 
may  be  sentenced  to  death."  The  eoroner's  duties 
in  respect  to  this  inquiry  as  to  suspicious  deaths 
has  hardly  varied  at  all  from  the  fourteenth 
icntury  to  the  present  time,  except  as  regards 
the  methods  of  procedure,  such  as  summoning 
jurors,  witnesses,  etc. 

Besides  his  dutv  to  inquire  into  causes  of  sus- 
picious deaths,  fiis  other  peculiar  duties  in- 
eluded  that  of  inquiring  concerning  treasure 
trove — who  were  the  finders,  and  where  the 
treasure  is,  or  whether  any  one  lie  suspected  of 
having  found  it  and  concealed  it — and.  formerly, 
the  duty  of  inquiring  concerning  shipwrecks,  and 
certifying  whether  it  was  a  wreck  or  not  (see 
Wreck);  of  holding  inquests  on  royal  fish;  in- 
quiring into  the  goods  of  felons;  and  the  holding 
uf  inquests  on  certain  felonies,  such  as  the 
brenking  of  a  house  and  the  sudden  injury  of  a 
person  under  suspieious  circumstances.  Until 
!SSS,  in  England,  the  coroners  were  chosen  by 
die  freeholders  at  a  county  court  held  for  the 
purpose,  but  by  the  I«oeal  (Government  Act 
the  county  council  were  made  the  electors.  The 
coroner  is  also  ex  officio  a  con-crvntor  of  the 
King's  peace  (see  Connkrvator  ok  the  Peace), 
and  in  this  capacity  may  act  as  a  magistrate; 
his  ministerial  office  is  exercised  only  when  he 
acts  in  place  of  the  sheriff. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  some  of  the  colo- 
nics of  <Jreat  Britain,  the  duties  and  powers  of 
coroners  have  l>een  enlarged,  or  restricted,  and 
in  some  ca«es  the  office  has  been  entirely  abol- 
ished. The  coroner  is  vested  by  statute  in  some 
jurisdictions  witli  the  power  and  duty  to  investi- 
gate into  the  causes  and  origins  of  fires  which 
appear  to  be  of  incendiary  origin  or  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  investigation ;  but  ex  officio 
the  coroner  has  no  authority  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  or  origin  of  a  fire  except  when  death  has 
resulted  from  it. 

For  a  fuller  description  of  the  manner  of 
choosing  COKmen  and  of  their  duties  and  powers, 
the  statutes  of  the  jurisdiction  must  be  consulted. 

Consult:  Knct/clopa dia  of  tin-  Lairs  of  Eng- 
land* vol.  iii.  (London,  1*97);  ISinmore,  In- 
si  ructions  for  Sheriffs.  Coroners,  and  Constables 
fid  cd..  Chicago,  1801);  Bordcrn  D.  Smith. 
I'owers.  Duties,  and  Liabilities  of  Sheriffs.  Coro- 
ners, and  Constable?  I'ld  cd.,  Albany.  1807)  ; 
Jarvis,  tttfiee  and  Duties  of  Coroners,  with  Forms 
and  Precedents  (5th  ed..  London.  1888);  Ste- 
phen. Ilistaru  of  the  Criminal  Law  (London, 


1883)  ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Law  (_d  ed.,  London  and  Boston.  ISirtM; 
Boys,  Treatise  on  Coroners  (Toronto,  1883). 

CORONET.    A  special  crown  worn  by  princes 
and  nobles  on  state  occasions,  and  always  repre- 
sented above  their  coats  of  arms.    Coronets  were 
apparently  intended  originally  as  fillets  to  con- 
line  the  hair,  and  during  the  reign  of  Edward  111., 
when  they  were  not  yet  used  as  distinction;)  of 
rank,  were  ornamented  with  leaves.    Later  they 
came  to  be  recognized  as  distinctions  of  nobility, 
but  were  assumed  arbitrarily  without  royal  war- 
rant or  restriction  as  to  use.    In  more  modern 
times  they  have  been  strictly  regulated,  especially 
in  England.    The  following  rules  apply  to  that 
country :   The  coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
differs  from  the  crown  of  England  only  by  having 
a  single  instead  of  a  double  arch ;  a  duke's  coro- 
net  has  on  the  rim  eight  strawberry  leaves  of 
equal  height;  that  of  a  marquis  four  strawberry 
leaves  and  four  pearls  or  balls  of  silver,  alter- 
nately;  that  of  an  earl,  eight  pearls  set  on  lofty 
spikes,   alternating  with   strawberry-leaves  set 
lower;  that  of  a  viscount  has  fourteen  or  sixteen 
jiearls  close  together;  that  of  a  baron,  six  pearls. 
The  privilege  of  wearing  coronets  was  first  grant- 
ed to  viscounts  by  James  I.,  and  to  barons  by 
Charles  II.    The  'French  rules  are  substantially 
the  same. 

CORONINI  -  CRONBERG,  ko'rd -ne'nc  kr.m' 
bene,  Franz.  Count  (1833—).  An  Austrian 
statesman.  He  was  one  of  the  early  companion* 
nnd  schoolmates  of  Emperor  Francis  I.  After 
studying  philosophy  and  law.  he  served  in  th# 
campaigns  of  1839.  1804,  and  1800,  and  was  pro 
nioted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  recognition  of  an 
distinguished  services  at  the  battle  of  Konig 
jjriUz.  He  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  from  1879  to  1881,  and  in  the  following 
year  founded  the  so-called  Coronini  Club.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  in  1S!»7. 

CORONINI-CRONBERG,  ko'ro  ne'n*  kn.x' 
berK.  .Tohann  Baptist  Alexius,  Count  von 

(1794-1880).  An  Austrian  general.  Isirn  at 
<;«irz.  He  entered  the  army  in  1813.  and  partici- 
pated in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814.  After 
serving  for  several  years  in  Italy,  he  was  in  1836 
appointed  chamberlain  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Charles,  in  which  capacity  he  became  preceptor 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  As  major  gen- 
eral he  defended  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol  against 
the  Italians  in  1848,  nnd  by  reason  of  the  energy 
and  skill  displayed  on  that  occasion  he  wa- -elected 
for  a  somewhat  similar  task  during  the  Crimean 
War  (1854),  being  intrusted  with  t he  chief 
command  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Wallachia. 
He  was  commanding  general  in  l'pper  and  Low*! 
Austria.  Salzburg  and  Styria  in  1800.  and  in 
!Sl$l  was  appointed  to  the  same  position  in  Hun 
gary. 

COROT,  k.Vro'.  Jean  Bapttste  Camiuj: 
(1790-1873).  A  French  landscape  painter,  born 
in  Paris.  July  29.  1790.  His  father  was  a  hair 
dresser  who  married  a  milliner,  and  by  shrewd 
management  of  her  business  gained  a  compe- 
tence. Camille  was  educated  in  the  college  in 
Rouen,  his  father's  home,  and  on  his  return  to 
Paris  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  draper,  in  accord 
ance  with  his  father's  wishes.  Hut  trade  had  no 
charms  for  him.  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  painting.  After  seven 
years  of  apprenticeship  with   the  draper,  he 
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resolved  to  be  a  painter.  His  father  made  him  un 
allowance,  upon  which  Camille  managed  to  sub- 
sist until  financial  success  crowned  his  efforts.  He 
first  studied  with  Miehallon,  and  upon  the  lat- 
ter's  death  wit  h  Victor  Bert  in.  a  classicist  and 
an  apostle  of  the  historical  landscape.  The  years 
1889  to  1827  he  spent  in  Italy,  and  in  the  fatter 
year  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Salon  with  two 
Italian  landscapes — a  "View  of  Narni"  and  the 
"Campngnn  at  Home."  He  again  went  to  Italy 
in  1834  and  in  1842.  besides  traveling  in  France, 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  England.  Hut 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Paris 
and  Ville  d'Avray.  in  the  forest  of  Fontaineblenu 
and  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  In  these  places  he 
found  subjects  for  his  most  beautiful  pictures. 

It  was  Home  time  before  his  works  were 
recognized,  but  in  his  later  life  honors  were 
heaped  upon  him.  He  received  medals  in  1833, 
1855,  and  1857;  in  1840  he  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Ix*gion  of  Honor,  and  in  1857  he  was 
made  a  commander.  The  younger  artists  almost 
worshiped  him,  and  in  1874  his  friends  gave  him 
a  gold  medal  to  atone  for  the  neglect  of  the 
Silon.  Dealers  sought  his  pictures,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity  his  income 
from  sales  alone  amounted  to  200.000  francs  a 
year.  Hut  Corot  never  cared  for  money  except 
to  help  his  friends,  which  he  did  with  a  lavish 
hand.  He  was  gentle,  jovial,  and  kind,  and  the 
figure  of  Here  Corot,  in  his  blue  blouse  and 
woolen  cap.  with  his  long  white  hair  and  the  in- 
evitable pipe,  brought  joy  and  sunshine.  He 
never  married,  but  was  devotedly  attached  to  his 
sister  and  his  mother.  He  died  in  Paris  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1875. 

Corot's  art  naturally  falls  into  two  periods, 
divided  from  each  other  by  al>out  the  year  1843. 
During  the  first  of  these  he  painted  like  the  con- 
temporary classicists,  very  detailed,  with  careful 
and  severe  drawing,  but  not  without  a  certain 
charm  of  color.  The  influence  of  this  classical 
training  may  be  seen  in  the  nymphs  with  which 
he  loved  to  people  his  landscapes,  and  the  abso- 
lute mastery  over  technique  which  we  see  in 
his  second  period.  This  may  be  said  to  have 
bejjun  with  bis  return  from  Italy  in  1843,  when 
he  adopted  the  method  of  painting  in  the  open 
air,  which  hud  lieen  introduced  from  England  by 
Constable  and  others.  The  works  of  this  second 
period  are  the  works  from  which  we  chiefly  know 
him  and  which  made  him  famous. 

Corot  was  the  great  lyric  poet  of  the  Rarbizon 
School,  as  Rousseau  was  the  epic,  and  Duprc  the 
dramatic.  As  Rousseau  portrayed  the  strong 
and  vivid  side  of  nature — the  oak,  of  all  the  trees, 
the  plains,  the  hills,  the  river,  and  the  forest — so 
Corot  painted  the  tender,  the  wavering,  the  femi- 
nine side — the  poplar,  the  birch,  the  willow,  the 
wild  flowers,  sweet  and  shrinking,  lie  was  a 
painter  of  the  misty  morning  and  of  the  shad- 
owy evening,  of  the  hazy  springtime.  A  light 
mist  or  a  haze  of  atmosphere  usually  envelops 
his  pictures.  As  with  Rousseau  drawing  was  the 
most  important  feature,  so  with  Corot  it  was 
color.  His  pictures  are  always  in  a  low  key: 
browns,  pale  greens,  and  silvery  grays  are  among 
his  favorite  colors,  but  in  this  sad  setting  the 
occasional  touches  of  bright  color  appear  all  the 
more  effective.  The  values  of  his  colors  are  per- 
fect, and  above  all  each  picture  is  an  expression 
of  deep  sentiment — "the  confession  of  a  beautiful 
soul."    His  works  have  well  been  called  painted 


music,  and  it  is  no  accident  that  he  was  himself 
a  gifted  musician. 

His  la nd sea jK's  have  often  l>een  criticised  be- 
cause of  their  similarity,  but  they  are  only  simi- 
lar in  theme;  the  treatment  is  infinitely  varied. 
It  has  also  been  urged  that  his  works  are  too 
even;  that  they  do  not  contain  certain  acid 
tones  and  little  defects  found  in  nature,  and 
which  add  to  the  effect  of  the  picture.  Such 
blemishes  might  indeed  have  made  his  work  more 
realistic,  but  they  would  not  have  harmonized 
with  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  effect,  which  it 
was  his  chief  effort  to  obtain.  As  regards  the 
figures  which  usually  form  a  part  of  his  picture, 
whether  they  be  nymphs  and  goddesses  or  French 

Cuisants,  they  rather  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
ndscape  than  otherwise,  and  with  it  they  arc 
always  in  perfect  harmony.  So  great  was  his 
technical  ability  and  so  vivid  his  imagination, 
that  his  usual  method  was  to  paint  his  works  iu 
his  studio  from  sketches  and  notes  taken  from 
nature. 

Corot  has  left  a  large  number  of  works  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  During  his  early 
period  he  painted  many  Italian  landscapes,  and 
even  religious  subjects.  Of  these  landscapes 
there  are  two  good  examples  which  he  himself  be- 
queathed to  the  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg. 
Paris,  viz.  the  "Roman  Forum"  and  "The  Coli- 
seum." Of  his  religious  pictures  the  "Haptism  of 
Christ,"  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Nicolas  du  Char- 
donnet  in  Paris,  is  a  good  specimen.  The  land- 
scapes of  his  later  period  are  incomparably  his 
best  works.  Among  the  liest  known  is  the  "Dance 
of  the  Nymphs,"  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  a 
fresh  morning  scene  of  a  peculiar  blue  tone,  and 
the  incomparable  "Pnysage,"  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, showing  his  marvelous  treatment  of  a  lake 
with  overhanging  foliage.  There  are  many  other 
good  examples  in  the  museums  and  private  col- 
lections of  France,  and  not  n  few  in  America. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  pos- 
sesses in  the  "Ville  d'Avray"  a  fine  s|>ecimen  of 
Corot's  dainty  treatment  of  water,  foliage,  and 
distant  buildings  in  the  early  morning  light. 
The  faint  rose  of  the  sky  suggests  the  coming 
dawn,  and  the  touches  of  yellow  and  blue  in  the 
garb  of  the  woman  lend  a  soft  brightness  to  the 
scene.  There  are  other  good  examples  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington,  in  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chit-ago.  and  in  the  private  collec- 
tions  of  Philadelphia.  Hut  not  until  the  cen- 
tenary exhibition  in  Paris  in  1  SH1>  did  men 
know' w  hat  modern  art  possessed  in  Corot— "the 
greatest  poet  and  the  tenderest  soul  of  the  nine- 
teenth century." 

Consult:  Muther,  History  of  Modern  Iri 
(London,  1800);  Stranaban,  History  of  French  % 
fainting  (New  York.  1800);  Robinson.  "Th. 
Corot,"  in  Van  Dyke's  Modern  French  Masters 
(New  York.  1800)  ;  Rhine,  l.es  artistes  de  mOH 
temps  (Paris.  187!>)  :  Roger  Miles.  "Corot,"  in 
Lea  artistes  eclchrrs  (Paris,  18!M);  Rousseau. 
Camille  Corot  (Paris.  1SH4). 

CORPORAL  (Fr.  caparal.  It.  caparale,  cor- 
poral, from  capo.  head,  from  Lat.  eaput,  head: 
influenced  by  popular  etymology  with  corporal. 
bodily,  or  corps,  body  of  troops).  A  military 
title  of  similar  relative  non-commissioned  rank 
throughout  the  armies  of  the  world.  In  the 
Cnited  States  it  is  the  lowest  non-commissioned 
rank.    It  may  l>e  preceded  by  the  appointment 
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of  lance  corporal,  given  to  private  soldiers  de- 
sirous of  and  selected  for  promotion. 

CORPORAL  (Lat.  corporate,  from  corjtus, 
l»ody,  because  the  host  or  sacramental  body  of 
Christ  rests  upon  it).  A  square  linen  cloth 
which  is  spread  upon  the  altar  during  the  mass, 
and  upon  which  rest  the  chalice  and  paten.  It 
was  originally  large  enough  to  he  folded  over  the 
oldnt  ions  of  the  j>eople  when  they  wero  placed 
upon  the  altar.  Even  after  this  custom  canned, 
one  fold  of  it  was  still  turned  over  the  chalice, 
but  this  was  later  made  a  separate  piece,  now 
known  as  the  pall  (q.v.).  The  older  usage  was 
long  preserved  in  the  French  Church  and  in  the 
Carthusian  Order.  Both  corporal  and  pall  must 
he  blessed  by  the  bishop,  and  when  not  in  use 
are  carried  in  the  burse,  a  square  pocket  of  card- 
board covered  with  silk,  none  except  those  in 
holy  orders  l>eing  allowed  to  touch  them. 

CORPORAL,  The  Little  (Fr.,  Lc  petit  ca- 
poral).  A  term  of  familiarity  and  affection, 
applied  by  the  French  soldiery  to  Napoleon  I., 
who  hegaii  his  military  career  as  a  sous-licutvnant 
in  Corsica. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT.  Punishment 
by  the  infliction  of  pain  or  hardship  upon  the 
body,  as  by  confinement  in  the  stocks,  branding, 
or  florin".  Ordinarily  the  term  is  understood 
to  refer  only  to  Hogging  or  whipping  of  the  body. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  ngainst.  this  last 
hind  of  punishment,  both  as  a  means  of  public 
and  private  correction.  The  contention  of  those 
who  oppose  its  use  and  deny  its  value  is  that  it 
degrades  the  one  punished  and  the  one  who  exe- 
cutes the  punishment,  and  that  it  tends  to  de- 
teriorate the  character  of  the  person  punished 
by  taking  away  his  self-res|>ect.  Those  who 
favor  it  generally  admit  that  severe  Hoggings 
which  lacerate  the  body  OT  which  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  cause  extreme  agony,  as  in  the  basti- 
nado, do  cause  a  degeneration  in  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  victim  which  increases  his  tendency 
to  repeat  his  offense  or  commit  others  in  spite  of 
the  danger  of  the  second  punishment,  and  that 
this  is  especially  the  ease  when  such  punishment 
is  inflicted  publicly.  Hut  they  claim,  with  ap- 
parent truth,  that  whipping  which  produces 
stinging  but  transient  pain,  without  mangling 
the  body  and  withoat  such  public  disgrace  as  to 
destroy' the  sense  of  shame,  is  an  efficient  cor- 
rective for  those  cruel,  or  brutal,  or  intractable 
offenders,  such  as  wife  and  child  beaters,  who 
are  insensible  to  the  punishment  of  confinement 
or  other  ordinary  penalties  which  are  far  more 
protracted,  Rnd  of  much  greater  expense  to  the 
State.  In  such  cases  a  smart  whipping,  not 
brutally  indicted,  seem*  to  exercise  a  control 
over  the  offender,  without  the  long  confinement 
which  often  necessarily  removes  from  adependent 
family  its  only  means  of  support.  Corporal 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  public  officers  ns  a 
punishment  for  crime  is  usually  inflicted  by 
Hogging  in  prison  or  at  the  public  whipping- post, 
and  further  information  will  be  given  under  the 
titles  Fi.o*;r:i\o:  WnippnwJ-PoST. 

The  authority  of  the  husband,  parent,  guar- 
dian, and  schoolmaster  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment upon  the  wife,  child,  or  pupil  will  lie  con- 
sidered under  the  titles  HrjSBAIfD  AM>  Wife: 
flu  ABM  AN  ANr>  VVaRO;  PARENT  AN»  CHILD; 
SCHOOLMASTER .  etc.  See  also  the  article  Ap- 
rnKNTltT..    For  n  bibliography  of  corporal  pun- 


ishment as  a  punishment  for  crime,  consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  the  titles  Penol- 
ogy ;  Cbimixouxiy. 

CORPORAL  TRIM.  An  old  soldier,  the  ser- 
vant of  Uncle  Toby  in  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy. 

CORPORAL  VIOLET,  or  Fatueb  Yiouct. 
A  name  given  to  Napoleon  llonaparte  by  hi-*  ad- 
herents in  France  when  he  was  in  exile.  The 
violet  typified  the  Empire,  w  hich,  in  the  person  of 
Corporal  Violet,  it  was  predicted,  would  return 
in  the  spring. 

CORPORATION  (Lat.  corj>oratio,  from  cor- 
porarc,  to  embody,  from  corpus,  body ;  the  classi- 
cal terms  were  corpus,  univcrsitas,  collegium) . 

Roman  and  Civil  hate. — The  legal  concep- 
tion of  the  corporation  was  clearly  worked 
out  at  I  toman  law.  As  a  ship  remains  the 
same  ship,  although  all  its  parts  l»e  gradually 
renewed  by  successive  repairs;  as  a  human 
body  remains  the  same  body,  although  waste 
and  repair  periodically  change  all  its  minutest 
particles;  so  a  body  of  human  Wings.  like 
a  bench  of  judges,  a  legion,  or  the  Roman  people, 
remains  the  same  body  in  spite  of  all  changes  in 
its  composition  (Alfenus.  in  Digest.  ,">.  1.  76i.  In 
all  cases  in  which  such  a  l»ody  of  persons  is 
recognized  as  a  separate  legal  entity— in  all 
cases,  that  is,  in  which  the  body  itself  is  re- 
garded as  owning  property,  holding  clnims.  and 
owing  debts — a  corpus  or  uni ccrsitas  exists: 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  an 
association  are  treated  as  joint  proprietors  joint 
creditors,  and  joint  debtors,  all  that  exists  is  « 
t-ocictas  or  partnership. 

The  Roman  law  recognized  both  private  and 
public  corjK»rations.  Private  corporations  tat 
least  in  the  Imperial  period)  could  not  he  estah 
lished  except  by  s]>ecial  authorization  or  under 
certain  general  statutes.  In  the  Held  of  public 
law,  the  towns  {mutiicipia) .  or,  rather,  the  town 
councils  {collegia  ticcurionum) .  were  regarded  a* 
corporations;  and  the  Imperial  treasury  (/fSMM) 
was  recognized  as  an  entity  distinct  from  the 
Empire.  From  this  latter  theory-  was  derive,!  the 
valuable  conclusion  that  the  fisens  could  he  -tied 
by  private  persons  to  recover  pro|»erty  or  enforce 
cont  raetual  claims.  Charitable  corporations  were 
recognized;  when  the  F.mpire  became  Christian, 
churches  and  monasteries  received  the  rights  of 
corporations;  but  where  property  was  devoted 
to  a  permanent  charitable  use  ipia  causa)  it 
was  not  necessary  to  give  it  to  an  existing  ehari 
table  corporation  nor  to  create  a  new  cor|*»ra- 
tion  to  hold  it.  The  Roman  law  did  not  treat 
the  persons  who  administered  such  property  a* 
titular  owners  subject  to  a  trust,  nor  wa<  it 
usual,  as  at  English  law,  to  incorporate  Ixwrd* 
of  managers  and  to  treat  the  corporations  thus 
created  as  owners  of  the  property.  The  Roman 
law,  in  its  final  development,  treated  the  found* 
tion  itself  as  a  legal  entity,  and  viewed  the 
]s-rsons  who  managed  the  property  as  mere 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  foundation. 

Modern  civil  law  uses  these  Roman  concep- 
tions without  substantial  change.  The  Gennu 
jurist  Gierke,  indeed,  maintains  that  medi;ev.d 
German  law  developed,  and  modern  jurisprudence 
is  bound  to  recognize,  a  third  type  of  association, 
intermediate  l>etween  corporation  and  partner- 
ship, which  he  terms  the  fclloirship  (pjasHfS 
Bchaft)  :  but  his  theory  has  obtained  no  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  recognition.    The  German  civil 
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code  (  18MJ )  declares  that  "sock-ties  which  are  not 
incorporated  are  governed  by  the  rules  relating 
to  partnership." 

As  regard*  the  theory  of  the  juristic  person,* 
modern  civilians  generally  regard  corporations 
and  foundation*  as  persons  only  by  virtue  of  a 
legal  fiction.  This  legal  fiction  is  generally  re- 
garded as  useful  and  indeed  necessary;  but  a 
few  writers  regard  it  as  unnecessary  and  harm- 
ful. These  assert  that  a  corporation  is  nothing 
but  a  plurality  of  natural  persons  acting  under 
special  rules  as  regards  presentation  (i.e. 
agency )  and  governed  by  special  rules  as  regards 
succession ;  and  they  assert  that  harm  is  done  by 
obscuring  the  fact  that  the  private  cor|»oration  is 
Mmply  a  particular  method  in  which  natural 
persons  hold  property  and  do  business.  Still 
another  school  maintains  that  permanent  asso- 
ciations, public  and  private,  have  a  character  and 
I  will  which  are  not  the  sum  or  the  resultant  of 
the  characters  and  wills  of  the  individuals  who 
<«<ni|Mwe  them;  and  that  such  associations  have 
thus  u  true  jHTsonality  which  the  law  does  not 
create,  but  merely  recognizes.  This  is  sometimes 
descrilicd  as  the  anthropomorphic  theory. 

Bngli$k  Common  Law. — Three  distinct  fac- 
tors are  to  be  recognized  as  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a  corporation :  ( 1 )  One  or  more 
natural  persons,  who  are  the  incorporators,  or 
so-called  members;  (2)  one  or  more  trustees, 
managers,  or  directors,  who  have  the  general 
control  of  its  affairs,  and  may  or  may  not 
include  all,  and  be  coincident,  with,  the  in- 
corporators; and  (3)  the  corporation,  or  arti- 
ficial person,  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  law. 
and  always  separate  and  distinct  from  both 
its  members  ami  its  trustees  or  managers.  It  is 
this  separate  existence,  as  a  legal  entity,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  a  partnership  and  from  a 
joint-stock  company. 

Classification. — Corporations  are  classified  a* 
to  either  the  number  of  members,  or  the  objects 
for  which  they  are  formed,  or  the  fullness  and 
completeness  of  their  powers.  With  regard  to 
the  number  of  members,  they  are  either  aggregate 
or  sole.  An  aggregate  corporation  has  more  mem 
l*rs  than  one,  and  is  the  more  common  form.  A 
wle  corporation  consists  of  a  single  member  and 
his  successors,  who  are  by  law  invested  with  the 
same  capacities  as  an  aggregate  corporation. 
Thus  the  King  of  England,  or  a  bishop,  is  a 
sole  corporation.  A  verv  few  sole  corporations 
exist  in  the  United  States.  In  New  York,  for 
example,  a  joint  -  stock  company  composed  of 
wven  or  more  members  may  sue  and  be  sued 
in  the  name  of  its  president,  and  the  president 
is  for  this  purpose  a  sole  corporation. 

With  respect  to  the  purposes  of  their  exist- 
ence, corporation*  are  classified  as  eerlcsiast iral 
and  laii,  and  the  lay  are  subdivided  into  riril  and 
rl^rnosunarg.  Ecclesiastical  corporations  are 
*>neerned  wbollv  with  religious  matters,  includ- 
ing the  management  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  are  composed  wholly  of  spiritual  |>erson8, 
as  distinguished  from  lnvmen.  There  are  none 
Mich,  properly  so-called.' in  the  United  States. 
An  eleemosynary  corporation  is  one  formed 
for  purjMwes  of  charity,  in  the  legal  sense 
of  that  word,  i.e.,  general  public  lienefit  and 
Utility,  Example*  are  found  in  schools,  ••olleges, 
•  nd  hospital*.  Civil  eorjtorations  are  those  that 
arc  formed  for  temporal  purposes.  Thev  are 
either  (1)  public,  or  municipal,  i.e.  created  for 


governmental  purposes,  such  as  cities  and  vil- 
lages; or  (2)  private,  including  others  of  a  civil 
nature,  such  as  railroad  companies  and  manufac- 
turing and  general  business  corporations.  Since 
municipal  corporations  are  part  of  the  machinery 
of  government,  they  may  be  dissolved,  restricted, 
or  modified  at  the  will  of  the  legislature;  but  un 
act  which  creates  a  private  corporation  has  in 
the  t'nited  States  been  deemed  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  contract,  aiid  (because  of  that  provision  of 
the  t'nited  States  Constitution  which  forbids 
the  States  to  pass  any  laws  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts )  cannot  he  repealed  or  materially 
altered  or  impaired  against  the  will  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  operation  of  this  rule  is  obviated 
in  some  States  by  constitutional  provision*,  or 
by  special  clauses  in  the  acts  creating  corpora- 
tions, to  the  effect  that  the  legislature  shall. have 
power  to  abrogate  or  modify  such  act*.  The 
divisions  of  corporations  with  reference  to  their 
powers  is  into  complete  and  quasi.  Those  are 
quasi  which  possess  some,  but  not  all.  of  the 
ordinary  powers  of  a  corporation.  Counties, 
school  districts,  and  in  some  State*,  as  New  York, 
towns,  afford  examples  of  quasi  cor  po  rat  ions. 

The  methods  of  creating  corporations  are  by 
charter  or  letters  patent  from  the  Crown,  by 
legislative  act,  and  by  prescription.  Some  cor- 
porations which  trace  their  origin  to  royal 
charter  exist  in  the  United  States;  while  other* 
may  tie  found  which  derive  their  franchise  from 
immemorial  usage  or  prescription ;  but  the  most 
common  mode  of  forming  them  is  by  act  of  the 
legislature.  This  latter  method  is  either  by 
special  act  or  charter,  or  by  a  general  law  which 
enables  persons  so  desiring,  by  conforming  to 
prescribed  conditions  and  formalities,  to  become 
ipso  facto  a  corporation.  The  formation  under  a 
general  law  is  most  fnvored,  and  is  made  manda- 
tory by  the  Constitution  of  some  of  the  State*. 

Corporate  Powers. — The  (towers  of  a  corpora- 
tion are  those  given  by  its  charter,  or  the  general 
law  under  which  it  is  organized,  or  fixed  and 
determined  by  usage  when  it  exists  by  prescrip- 
tion, together  with  those  which  are  implied  by 
law  as  reasonably  necessary  or  proper  to 
enable  it  to  exercise  its  express  power*,  and  to 
realize  the  objects  for  which  it  exists.  They 
include  the  power  to  make  contracts;  to  sue  and 
lie  sued;  to  hold  property:  to  have  a  corporate 
seal;  to  make  by-laws;  and  to  elect  and  remove 
members  and  officers.  If  it  exceed  its  proper 
functions,  it  is  said  to  act  ultra  vires.  A  con- 
tract ultra  vires  is,  according  to  the  weight  of 
authority,  void;  but  money  paid,  or  the  value  of 
property  given,  to  a  cor|s»ration  under  an  n//r<i 
v ires  contract  may  be  recovered  under  theory  of 
quasi  contract  (i|.v.).  In  a  few  jurisdiction-. 
New  York,  for  example,  if  the  person  dealing 
with  a  corporation  has  performed  on  his  part  an 
i///ro  tires  contract ,  the  corporation  is  held  to 
be  estop|>ed  from  setting  up  its  want  of  power. 
(See  EaTOl'PEI..)  Corporations  have  been  held 
liable  for  torts  resulting  from  their  negligent  per- 
formance of  an  act.  whether  authorized  or  un- 
authorized, and  it  is  now  generally  held  that  a 
corporation  may  lie  liable  for  any  tort,  the 
malice  or  negligence  of  the  agent  being  imputed 
to  the  corporation.  It  was  formerly  held  that  a 
corporation  could  legally  perform  no  act  except 
under  it*  corporate  seal;  but  it  may  now  act 
without  a  seal  where  natural  persons  may  do  so. 
The  quantity  of  land  which  a  corporation  may 
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hold  is  usually  fixed  by  its  charter,  or  a  general 
law,  and  is  commonly  restricted  in  this  country 
to  ho  much  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
ducting of  its  business.  A  corporation  has  never 
U'cn  held  liable  for  a  crime,  except  in  cases  where 
injury  has  resulted  from  its  neglect  of  a  duty 
required  of  it  by  law,  or  for  nuisance. 

Public  Control  of  Corporations. — The  right 
of  visiting  a  corporation,  conferred  by  charter  or 
legislative  appointment,  is  that  of  exercising  legal 
superintendence  and  control  over  its  actions.  It 
is  an  absolute,  summary  power  which  is  not 
reviewable  by  the  courts,  unless  its  arbitrary 
exercise  would  result  in  gross  injustice.  It  is 
strictly  applicable  only  to  ecclesiastical  and  elee- 
mosynary corporations;  the  visitor  of  the  former 
lieing  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  of  the  latter, 
the  founder  and  his  heirs,  or  persons  appointed 
l»y  the  founder.  In  the  United  States  the  visi- 
tors of  charitable  corporations  are  usually  their 
trustees,  the  right  of  visitation  being  determined 
•wholly  by  statute.  Civil  corporations  are  subject 
to  the  general  law.  and  are  amenable  to  the 
process  of  the  courts;  and  for  misuse  of  powers 
or  flagrant  wrongs  mav  Ik«  dissolved  by  proceed- 
ings instituted  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

A  corporation  may  be  dissolved  by  legislative 
act;  by  judicial  decree;  by  surrender  of  ita  fran- 
chise and  acceptance  of  the  same  by  the  State; 
or  by  the  death  of  so  many  members  that  enough 
are  not  left  to  elect  new  mcml>ers  pursuant 
to  its  charter.  The  power  to  dissolve  by  legis- 
lative act  is  unlimited  in  England,  but  in  the 
United  States  it  is  restricted  as  pointed  out 
above.  A  judicial  decree  dissolves  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  the  charter  or  the  law 
under  which  it  exists.  Upon  dissolution,  the 
property  of  the  corporation  iHt'omes  a  trust  fund 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  State  or  the  stockholders, 
usually  the  latter.  If  the  institution  were  chari- 
table, "this  fund  is  administered  by  new  trustees 
appointed  by  the  court. 

Strictly,  a  corporation  can  have  no  legal  exist- 
ence otitside  the  jurisdiction'  of  the  sovereignty 
under  which  it  was  created.  By  a  legal  fiction, 
however,  a  corporation  is  held  to  exist  legally 
whenever  it  is  doing  business,  and  it  may  sue  and 
be  sued,  acquire  property,  etc..  outside  of  the 
State  of  its  creat  ion. 

Citizenship  of  a  Corporation. — Under  the 
Constitution  of  the  t'nited  States,  a  corporation 
is  deemed  not  to  1k>  a  citizen  of  a  State,  so  that 
it  cannot  as  a  foreign  corporation  claim  equal 
protection  of  the  law  with  the  citizen  of  a  State 
other  than  the  State  of  its  creation.  It  follows 
that  a  State  may  impose  any  terms  as  a  con- 
dition of  a  foreign  corporation  doing  business 
within  the  State,  provided  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  corporation's  constitutional  right  to 
carry  on  interstate  commerce.  A  corporation,  how- 
ever, is  ii  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the 
Federal  courts,  and  it  may  sue  or  be  sued  in  the 
Federal  courts,  and  may  in  a  proper  case  remove 
a  cause  from  a  State  to  a  Federal  court.  Con- 
suit:  Angel]  and  Ames,  Treatise  on  the  Lair  of 
I'rirate  Corporations  (Boston,  1882):  Cook. 
Treatise  on  the  Lnit  of  Corj>oratioi>s  Marine/  a 
Capital  Stork  (Chicago.  1898)  ;  Thompson.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law  of  Corjmrations  (San 
Francisco,  1805-09)  ;  Clark  and  Marshall. 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Priiatv  Corporations 
(St.  Paul,  1001).     Sec  ( 'it  \KTKR ;  CERTIFICATE; 


Person  ;  Citizen,  etc. ;  also  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Municipal  Law,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  municipal  corporations;  under  Civil 
Law,  and  Roman  Law,  for  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  under  those  systems;  and  such  general 
law  treatises  as  those  of  Kent  and  Blaekstone, 
and  the  historical  works  referred  to  under  the 
title  Law. 

CORPS,  kor  (Fr.  corps).  A  military  term 
denoting  a  body  of  officers,  or  officers  and  men. 
generally  a  distinct  military  organization,  as  tbe 
signal  corps,  corps  of  engineers,  and  the  various 
battalions  of  volunteers  throughout  England, 
locally  known  as  the  volunteer  corps.  More  spe- 
cifically it  applies  to  the  corps  d'anuee,  or  army 
corps,  which,  in  the  United  States,  consist*  nor 
mally  of  about  25,000  men,  divided  into  three 
divisions,  each  of  three  brigades  of  three  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  with  cavalry  and  artillery  in 
proportion,  commanded  by  a  major-general. 
European  armies  generally  arc  similarly  organ 
ized,  with  army  corps  of  varying  strength  and 
composition.  (See  Army  Organ izatiox.)  In 
the  navy,  it  is  used  in  both  senses,  as  the 
medical  corps,  the  pay  corps,  the  marine  cor?*. 
etc. 

CORPS  DIPLOMATIQUE,  k6r  de'ploW 
tek'  (  Fr.,  diplomatic  body).  The  entire  body  of 
foreign  ambassadors  and  diplomatists  assembled 
at  the  Court,  or  the  capital,  of  a  country. 

CORPSE  (OF.,  Fr.  corps,  body,  from  Lat.  cor- 
pus, body).  A  dead  human  body  is  not  prop- 
erty in  the  ordinary  commercial  sense  of  the 
term.  In  the  absence  of  a  statute  authorizing  it, 
a  contract  for  the  sale  of  such  a  body  is  void, 
as  tending  to  outrage  decency,  humanity,  and 
sound  public  jiolicy ;  and  an  officer  who  seizes  or 
holds  the  body  under  any  legal  process  issued 
against  the  person  while  living  is  guilty  of  a 
criminal  offense.  But  while  a  dead  body  is  not 
property,  it  is  the  object  of  certain  wi  •ll-defined 
rights.  The  possessor  of  these  rights  is  the  sur- 
viving husband  or  wife,  or  the  nearest  of  kin  of 
the  deceased,  unless  the  deceased  has  made  a 
valid  disposition  of  his  body  by  will.  Accord 
ingly,  if  one  mutilates  a  dead  body,  or  prevent? 
its  burial,  or  unlawfully  interferes  with  it  after 
burial,  he  may  not  only  be  punishable  criminally, 
but  be  liable  in  an  action  for  damages  to  the 
husband,  or  wife,  or  next  of  kin.  of  the  deceased. 

Controversies  between  persons  as  to  the  place 
of  burial  of  a  dead  body,  or  a*  to  its  proper 
treatment,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  equity  in  the  United  States,  and  are  not  sul> 
ject  to  ecclesiastical  decision — as  has  from  an 
early  period  lieen  the  case  in  England.  Thfa  b 
ti | toil  the  theory  that  the  rights  in  a  dead  body 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  sacred  trust,  in  the  proper 
performance  of  which  all  are  interested  who  were 
allied  to  the  deceased  by  family  ties. 

Not  only  is  n  dead  human  body  the  object  of 
legal  rights,  but  it  is  also  the  object  of  legal 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  living.  The  husband, 
or  the  wife,  or  the  nearest  of  kin.  or  in  tbe 
absence  or  poverty  of  these  a  stranger  under 
whose  roof  a  death  OCCUr*,  is  bound  to  give  the 
body  of  the  deceased  a  decent  burial.  Any  one 
who  casts  it  away  without  funeral  rites,  or  in- 
decently exposes  it,  is  liable  to  criminal  punish- 
ment. On  tbe  other  hand,  the  expenses  of  a 
pro]K-r  burial  have  priority  over  even-  other 
claim  against  the  estate  of  the  deceased.  Con 
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suit  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Sale  {of 
personal  proper  It/)  ;  111' RIAL,  etc. 

CORPS  LEGISLATIF,  kor'  lA'zhe'slaW 
i  Fr.,  legislative  body).  The  name  of  the  Lower 
House  of  the  French  national  legislature  from 
1S.V2  to  1870.  The  numt>er  of  members  was  251, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of  six 
vears.  They  were  largely  the  creatures  of  Napo- 
leon  III.  Consult  the  histories  of  the  period  by 
Cranier  <ie  ("assagnnc,  Taxile  Delord,  Reauniont- 
Vnssv,  and  De  la  Goree.  See  France;  Napoleon 
J II.  * 

CORPS  (kor)  OF  ARTILLERY.  See  Army 
organization;  Artillery  Cokes;  and  United 
States,  section  on  Army. 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS.  See  Engineers. 
Corps  or:  Army  Organization;  and  United 
States,  section  on  Army. 

CORTUS  CATHOL icO'RUM,  and  COR- 
PUS E'V  ANGEL  ICO'RUM  (  Lat.,  body  of 
Catholics,  and  body  of  Evangelicals).  The  names 
given  in  Germany  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(q.v.)  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
divisions  of  the  Empire  respectively.  The  Elector 
of  .Mainz  was  at  the  head  of  the  former  as  presi- 
dent. It  generally  held  its  meetings  in  a  convent 
of  that  city  in  which  the  Diet  happened  to  meet. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  was  at  the  head  of  the 
latter.  When  the  Electoral  House  of  Saxony  be* 
came  Roman  Catholic,  the  control  was  given  to 
the  Privy  Council,  which  was  a  Protestant  body. 
Both  were  extinguished  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1800. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  ( Ut.,  body  of  Christ). 
An  important  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  honor  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist.  It  was  instituted  in  1204  by  Urban 
IV..  partly  in  consequence  of  the  vision  of  a 
Flemish  nun  named  Juliana,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  anniversary  of  the  sacrament's  in- 
stitution fell  at  the  most  solemn  and  mournful 
time  of  the  Christian  year,  when  services  of 
a  festal  character  were  impossible.  It  was 
assigned  to  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sun- 
day, and  this  day  is  still  observed  in  most  parts 
of  Continental  Europe  by  magnificent  processions 
through  streets  decked  with  llowers  and  green 
bough*.  In  Vienna  the  Eni|>eror  of  Austria 
walks  every  year  immediately  before  the  Arch- 
bishop carrying  the  Host.  Tin-  office  of  Corpus 
Christ i,  combined  by  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  breviary. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  A  city  ami  county  seat 
•  >f  Nueces  County.  Tex.,  17H  miles  south  by  east 
of  Austin:  on  Corpus  Christ i  Ray.  ami  on  the 
Mexican  National  and  the  San  Antonio  and 
Aransas  Pass  railroads  (Map:  Texas.  F  0).  It 
:>  the  centre  of  a  market -gardening  section,  has  a 
canning  factory,  and  exports  tish  ami  oysters. 
Then-  is  a  good  harbor,  attracting  considerable 
coasting  trade.  Settled  in  1840.  Corpus  Christ! 
was  incorporated  in  1870.  ami  is  governed  under 
the  charter  of  that  date  by  a  mayor,  elected  every 
two  years,  and  a  city  council.  Population,  in 
1880,  4.587:  in  1000.  4703. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE  (Cam 
bridge).  In  1352  the  two  guilds  of  Corpus 
Christ i  and  Saint  Mary  in  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge united  to  found  a  hall  or  college  for  edu- 
cating clergy  to  fill  the  places  of  those  carried 
away  by  the* recent  visitation  of  the  black  death. 
The  master  ami  two  fellows  of  this  new  founda- 
VOU  V  -20. 


lion  served  as  chaplains  of  the  guild,  and  officiat- 
ed also  in  Saint  Renct's  Church,  at  which  the 
members  of  the  fellowship  of  Corpus  Christi 
worshiped,  and  which  was  impropriated  to  the 
college.  For  this  reason,  the  college  was  earlier 
known  ns  Saint  Reliefs.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  patronage  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who 
was  a  member  ami  a  benefactor  of  the  college, 
together  with  the  mastership  of  Archbishop  Par- 
ker, brought  the  foundation  much  prolit  and 
honor.  In  particular,  the  unrivaled  collection  of 
manuscripts,  collected  by  the  latter  at  the  disso 
lotion  of  the  monasteries  and  bequeathed  to  the 
college,  are  among  its  chief  treasures.  Resides 
this  ami  the  Ix-wis  collection  of  printed  books, 
the  college  owns  the  most  interesting  collection 
of  plate  in  the  university.  Christopher  Marlowe 
and  John  Fletcher  were  members  of  Corpus 
Christi,  as  was  Archbishop  Tenison.  The  build- 
ings are  of  much  interest,  including,  as  they  do. 
the  earliest  closed  quadrangle  in  the  university, 
standing  almost  unaltered  since  its  erection  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  college  consists  of 
a  master,  twelve  fellows,  and  twenty  six  schol- 
ars, besides  undergraduates. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE  (Oxford). 
One  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  the  university.  It 
was  the  tirst  of  the  Renaissance  foundations,  and 
its  establishment  marks  an  epoch  in  the  intellect- 
ual history  of  the  university.  It  was  founded 
in  1510  by  Richard  Fox.  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  principal  Secretary  of 
State  and  chief  counselor  and  diplomat  of 
Henry  VII.,  partly  at  the  suggestion  and  cost  of 
Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  In  Corpus  Christi 
College  we  find  the  first  noteworthy  attempt  to 
depart  from  the  older  educational  tradition  of 
the  university,  in  the  establishment  of  an  en- 
dowed chair  of  Creek,  the  first  in  Oxford,  and  in 
throwing  open  the  professorial  lectures  to  all 
members  of  the  university.  The  honor  of  found 
ing  the  professorial  system  Fox  shares  with 
Bishop  Wnynllete  and  Margaret  of  Richmond, 
whose  executor  he  was.  The  statutes  of  his 
foundation  contain  the  most  stringent  rules  for 
life  and  work,  quaintly  worded  in  the  form  of 
an  allegory  of  a  hive  of  lices.  These,  with  the 
liberal  provisions  for  the  study  of  Latin  ami 
Creek,  and  humanistic  studies  in  general,  called 
forth  the  high  praise  of  Erasmus.  Though  his 
prediction  of  the  future  preeminence  of  the  col- 
lege in  the  university  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Cor- 
pus Christi  has  always  maintained  an  excellent 
reputation  for  scholarship.  It  has  counted 
among  its  members.  John  Keble,  Thomas  Arnold, 
"the  iudieious  Hooker.'  his  patron  Bishop  Jew 
ell.  Nicholas  Udnll.  the  author  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish  comedy,  ami.  for  a  very  brief  period.  Ogle 
thorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia.  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge,  and  'Thomas  Day.  author  of  Snmlfurd 
iiml  Sfcrtott.  The  buildings  of  the  college,  though 
.  if  severa  1  |>eriods,  are  among  the  most  hai  moni 
ous  in  Oxford,  and  in  this,  as  in  its  size,  charac- 
ter, ami  standing,  it  has  l>cen  aptly  reckoned 
among  the  three  typical  eollej»e»  of  the  university. 
Its  statutes  were  revised  in  18S1,  ami  the  new 
provisions  are  not  as  yet  fully  carried  out.  It 
consists  on  its  present  foundation  of  a  president, 
thirteen  ordinary  and  two  professorial  fellows, 
twenty-eight  scholars,  and  -.even  exhibitioners, 
besides  undergraduates. 
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CORPUS  DELICTI  (Lut..  body  of  the  of- 
fense). In  criminal  law,  the  essential  element 
of  the  alleged  erime.  If  a  person  in  charged  with 
murder,  the  prosecution  must  prove  the  death,  as 
by  the  finding  and  identification  of  the  corpse, 
or  by  evidence  of  criminal  violence  adequate  to 
produce  death  and  to  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  body.  In  other  words,  the  corpus 
delicti  in  such  a  ease  consists  in  the  death  of  the 
jhtsou  alleged  to  have  been  murdered,  and  the 
criminal  agency  of  the  alleged  murderer  in  pro- 
ducing that  death.  The  same  doctrine  is  ap- 
plicable to  other  otrenses.  If  one  is  charged  with 
larceny,  the  prosecution  must  prove  that  the 
crime  of  larceny  has  lieen  actually  committed. 
See  Criminal  Law,  and  consult  the  authorities 
there  referred  to. 

CORPUS  DOCTRI'Nffi  (Let,  body  of  doc- 
trine). A  collection  of  writings  intended  to  have 
authority  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany. 
The  chief  of  such  collections  was  the  Corpus 
I'hilippicum  (Leipzig,  1500),  containing  the 
Apostolic,  the  Nicean.  and  the  Athanasinn 
Creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Melanch- 
t lion's  Loci  ('omniums.  This  and  similar  col- 
led ions  were  superseded  by  the  Formula  Con- 
cordia;.   See  Concorik  Book  ok. 

CORPUS  INSCRIPTIO'NUM  LAT'INA'- 

RUM  f  Lat,.  body  of  Latin  inscriptions).  A 
great  collection  of  I,atin  inscriptions,  geograph- 
ically arranged  in  fifteen  volumes,  published  by 
the  Royal  A  cademy  in  Berlin.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  ISM.  This  work  is  the  most  im- 
portant authority  in  the  study  of  epigraphy. 

CORPUS  JU'RIS  (Lat.,  body  of  law).  A 
comprehensive  collection  of  the  entire  body  of 
law  of  a  given  jurisdiction.  The  phrase'  has 
l»een  specifically  applied  to  two  great  compila- 
tions of  law.  both  based  on  the  jurisprudence  of 
I  he  Roman  Empire,  viz.: 

(1)  The  Corpus  Juris  Cirilis.  or  body  of  the 
civil  law  known,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  the  Cor- 
pus Juris,  is  made  up  of  the  Code,  the  Pandects, 
or  Digest,  and  the  Institutes,  compiled  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  authority  of  Justinian  (a.u.  528- 
534).  and  the  Novels  (  VoifHct  Constitutions) , 
subsequently  promulgated  by  him  to  correct  errors 
and  defects  in  the  previous  work.  The  first  instance 
of  the  Us*'  of  the  expression  Corpus  Juris  Civilis 
to  describe  the  collection  is  found  in  the  year 
1583.  As  a  whole  the  work  became  the  text- 
liook  of  media-val  law.  was  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion in  tin-  great  law  schools  of  Bologna  and  else- 
where, and  is  the  foundation  of  the  scientific 
study  of  law  in  all  the  universities  of  Continental 
Lurope  today.  It  has  been  truthfully  said  that 
'"with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  no  book  was 
ever  more  widely  studied  by  the  Caucasian 
laces."  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Mommscn 
(who  edited  the  Digest),  Krllger  (Institutes 
and  Code),  and  Schacl  (the  Novels).  It  has 
been  translated  into  German,  but  never  as  a 
whole  into  Knglish,  though  the  Institutes  and 
some  portions  of  the  Digest  have  Iwen  made 
available  for  English  readers.    See  ClVIL  Law; 

Cook;  Digeht;  and  consult  Lee,  Historical 
Jurisprudence  (New  York.  1900)  ;  and  Hadley. 
Unman  Law. 

(2)  Corpus  Juris  C anonici.—- The  corresponding 
hotly  of  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
hail  a  slower  growth.  The  first  compilation  to 
which  the  name  was  applied  was  the  Uccrctum 


of  Gratia n,  a  learned  professor  of  the  canon  law 
at  the  University  of  Bologna,  published  about 
A.D.  1150.  This  was  a  private,  unofficial  culler 
tion  of  synodical  canons  and  Papal  decretaU. 
made  for  use  as  a  text  book  in  the  law  school, 
but  it  at  once  became  a  leading  authority  in  the 
Church.  Subsequent  official  collection's — prin- 
cipally the  l.ibri  Extra  Dccrctum  of  Pope  Gre»- 
ory  IN.,  the  Liber  Suet  us  of  Boniface  VI 1L.  and 
the  compilation  of  Clement  V.,  known  a*  the 
"Clementine  Decretals" — were  embodied  in  the 
Corpus  and  became  parts  of  it.  Thus  com- 
pleted, the  entire  work  has  continued  to  lie  the 
standard  of  the  canon  law.  The  best  editions 
are  those  of  Bohtner  (1747)  and  Richter  (Leip- 
zig, 1833,  1877  81  ).  See  Civil  Law:  Canon 
Law;  ami  consult  I.ee.  Historical  Jurisprudence 
(New  York.  1000). 

CORRAL,  kor-riil'.  Poinciaxo  (c.1810  55>. 
A  Central  American  general,  born  in  Costa  Rka. 
He  settled  in  Nicaragua  early  in  his  youth  and 
became  Minister  of  State  in  1853.  Subsequently 
he  became  identified  with  the  Legitimist  Govern- 
ment and  commanded  the  army  which  defeated 
William  Walker  (q.v. )  at  Managua  (1855). 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  \m  Vlrgen  ( SeptemU-r 
3,  1855)  and  the  occupation  of  Granada,  he  made 
terms  with  Walker,  who.  however,  afterwards 
accused  him  of  treasonable  negotiations  with 
leaders  of  the  legitimist  Party.  After  a  brief 
court-martial  Corral  was  *hot.  Novcmher  8.  1855. 

COR  RE  A  DA  SERRA.  kor-ra'a  da  serTa. 
Jose  Francisco  (1750-1823).  A  Portuguev- 
politician,  scholar,  and  botanist,  who  was  edu 
cated  and  took  orders  in  Rome.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Duke  of  Alafoe*  he  founded  the 
Academy  of  Science  in  Lisbon  and  was  made  its 
jterpetual  secretary.  He  soon  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Church,  through  the  Inquisition,  fled  to 
France,  and  afterwards  went  to  England,  where 
he  became  secretary  to  the  Portuguese  legation. 
In  1813  he  came  to* New  York,  and  in  1816-20  he 
was  Portuguese  Minister  at  Washington.  He 
bad  high  rank  as  a  Iwtanist.  hut  his  principal 
work  is  ColUccdo  dc  livros  intditos  da  historia 
portugueza. 

CORRECTION.  See  Criminoioc.y  ;  Penol- 
ogy: National  Conference  or  Charities  and 
Correction. 

CORRECTION    OF    THE    PRESS.  See 

Proof-  Reading. 

C0RREGGI0.  k0r-red'j6.  A  city  in  the 
Province  of  Reggio  nell'  Emilia.  North  Italy,  sit- 
uated 27  miles  east  of  Parma  (Map:  Italy  E  3). 
In  the  Piazza  is  a  statue  of  the  painter  Correggio 
(q.v.).  who  was  born  here.  The  town  was  once 
the  capital  of  a  principality  belonging  to  the 
Duchy  of  Modena,  and  the  princely  castle  still 
remains.  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  12. 
587  ;  in  1001.  14.437. 

CORREGGIO.  Antonio  Alleori  pa  (c.1404 
1534).  An  Italian  painter,  so  called  from  his 
birthplace,  a  small  town  near  Modena.  We  are 
less  informed  about  his  life  than  about  that  of 
any  other  of  the  chief  Italian  painters.  Accord 
ing  to  the  traditional  accounts,  as  given  by  Vh->- 
ari  and  the  local  historians,  Correggio  was  hum- 
ble and  poor,  and  passed  his  life  in  drudgery.  He 
made  an  unhappy  second  marriage,  and  died  un- 
der distressing  circumstances.  But  in  contempo- 
rary documents  it  appears  that  his  parents  were 
tradespeople  in  comfortable  circumstances,  that 
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he  inherited  property  from  his  uncle,  and  was 
well  paid  for  his  work.  For  his  frescoes  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Parma  alone  he  received  a  thousand 
gold  ducats,  beside*  materials.  If  he  did  not 
seek  the  courts  of  princes,  where  he  might  have 
gained  high  prices,  it  was  because  of  his  financial 
and  moral  independence. 

AHegri's  earliest  years  were  passed  in  his  na- 
tive town.  The  lords  of  Correggio  at  that  time 
maintained  a  number  of  artists  and  scientists  at 
their  Court,  and  it  was  in  this  atmosphere  that 
the  young  artist  grew  up.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  paint- 
ing from  his  uncle,  Lorenzo  Allegri,  an  unim- 
portant local  painter.  It  is  also  supposed  that 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Francesco  Bianehi-Ferrari  at 
Modena,  but  late  research  has  pointed  out  that 
this  is  unlikely,  because  his  earliest  work  bears 
no  resemblance  to  Bianchi's.  Moreover,  the  lat- 
ter died  in  1510,  when  Correggio  was  not  over 
sixteen  years  old.  (hi  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely 
that  he  learned  anatomy  and  optics,  in  which  he 
excelled,  from  Giambattista  Lombardi,  head  of 
i lie  academy  at  Correggio.  fie  seems  ere  this  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  Lady  Veronica 
Uambara,  of  Correggio,  about  whom  the  scientific 
and  artistic  culture  of  the  little  Court  centred. 
A  probable  tradition  represents  him  as  having 
gone  with  her  to  Mantua  during  the  plague  in 
1511.  Certain  it  is  that  his  first  works  show  the 
influence  of  Andrea  Mantegna.  particularly  in  his 
laste  for  mythological  subjects,  his  love  for  illu- 
sions of  perspective,  and  in  the  itcautiful  nude 
figures  of  children  and  genii  which  abound  in  his 
works.  It  is  also  likely  that  he  studied  under 
1/irenzo  Co*ta  (q.v. ),  who  was  at  that  time 
head  of  the  school  of  Mantua,  and  perhaps 
under  Dosso  Dossi  (q.v.),  who  was  for  a  time 
in  M.i  ni  1 1. 1.  In  Correggio's  earlier  works  we 
also  find  traces  of  the  influence  of  lx>onardo  da 
Vinci.  This  influence  appears  in  the  handling 
of  light  and  the  modeling  of  figures,  and  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  two  paintings  now  consid- 
ered to  !>e  early  works  of  Correggio,  viz.  a  "Holy 
Family,"  in  the  Malaspina  Gallery.  Pavia.  and  a 
"Madonna."  in  the  Museo  Artist ico  of  Milan, 
both  of  which  were  formerly  in  possession  of 
.Milanese  families.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume,  as  Ricci,  the  chief  authority  on  Correg- 
gio, does,  that  he  must  have  therefore  studied  in 
Milan.  He  may  have  become  acquainted  with 
Ix-onardo's  work  in  some  other  way.  A  similar 
supposition  is  made  by  Thode.  that  because  of 
certain  resemblances  of  Correggio's  frescoes  in 
the  Convent  of  Paolo.  Parma,  with  Raphael's  in 
the  Farnesiana  and  elsewhere  in  Rome,  the  for- 
mer must  therefore  have  visited  Rome  in  1517- 
1*.  Even  granting  this  resemblance,  which  is 
not  generally  conceded,  this  conclusion  seems 
unwarranted.  An  artist  of  Correggio's  merit 
could  not  have  visited  Rome  in  1517  without  at- 
tracting some  attention,  and  Vasari's  relations 
with  fhe  artists  in  Rome  were  such  that  Vasari 
<^>uld  not  have  l»eeii  misinformed  when  he  made 
the  statement  that  Correggio  never  visited  the 
Eternal  City.  Correggio  united  in  himself  the 
tendencies  of  all  the  Lombard  Schools — of  Man- 
tua. Milan,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara — but  it  is  un- 
warranted to  infer  that  he  studied  in  all  of  them. 

In  1513  he  returned  to  Correggio.  and  in 
1514  he  sipned  a  contract  to  paint  an  altar-piece 
for  the  Franciscan  church  in  that  town.  In  1518 
he  removed  to  Parma  in  response  to  an  invita- 


tion to  decorate  with  frescoes  the  chamber  of  the 
Abbess  of  San  Paolo,  in  this  city  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  remaining  life  and  paint- 
ed his  greatest  works;  here  also  he  founded  his 
school.  Besides  numerous  easel  works  and  altar- 
pieces,  he  was  engaged  from  1520  to  1524  in 
painting  the  frescoes  of  the  cupola  of  San  Gio- 
vanni in  Parma,  and  from  1520  to  1530  he 
adorned  the  great  cupola  of  the  cathedral.  In 
1530,  probably  because  he  was  displeased  with 
the  criticisms  of  this  last  great  masterpiece,  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  and  there  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  and  quietness, 
under  the  patronage  of  Veronica  Gambara,  occu- 
pying himself  with  mythological  subjects.  11c 
died  on  March  5,  1534.  He  was  married  in  1520 
to  Girolama  Merlini,  a  maiden  of  seventeen.  She 
may  have  been  the  inspiration  of  three  of  his 
most  charming  Madonnas,  which  seem  to  have 
been  suggested  by  domestic  scenes.  She  l>orehiin 
four  children,  of  whom  a  son  and  a  daughter 
survived.  This  son,  Pomponio,  was  a  painter, 
but,  unlike  bis  father,  a  very  mediocre  one. 
Girolama  died  in  1520. 

Correggio's  individuality  is  so  marked,  and  his 
mastery  of  technique  was  developed  at  such  an 
early  age.  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  his 
work  into  distinct  periods,  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  Raphael.  His  art.  like  Michelangelo's,  is 
a  steady  growth,  which  was  little  subject  to  in- 
fluence. His  earliest  works  are  those  executed 
before  1514,  of  which,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Morclli,  there  are  five  in  all.  A  characteristic 
example  is  the  earliest  of  them  all,  a  charming 
"Madonna"  in  the  Uflizi  in  Florence.  She  sits 
enthroned  in  the  clouds,  with  two  angels  making 
music  on  either  side.  The  general  disposition  of 
the  picture  resembles  Mantegna's,  but  the  execu- 
tion and  the  delicate  transitions  from  light  to 
shadow,  the  soft,  round  figures,  and  the  dreamy, 
magical  tone  are  characteristics  of  Correggio. 
The  two  paintings  mentioned  above  as  showing 
the  influence  of  Leonardo  also  belong  to  this 
period. 

In  his  large  altar-piece  for  the  Franciscans  of 
Correggio  (1514),  now  in  Dresden,  the  painter 
appears  l>efore  us  with  a  style  already  developed. 
The  "Madonna"  sits  on  n  high  Renaissance 
throne  with  two  saints  on  either  hand.  The  most 
interesting  figure  of  the  comjiosition  is  Saint 
Francis,  whom  she  is  blessing.  He  seems  the 
incarnation  of  the  happy  and  gentle  spirit  that 
softened  and  changed  the  Middle  Age.  A  num- 
ber of  other  works  of  a  religious  nature  belong 
in  the  period  of  151 4- 18.  among  which  is  the 
charming  "Zingarella"  of  the  Naples  Gallery. 

The  frescoes  in  the  Convent  of  San  Paolo 
(1518)  form  an  epoch  in  Correggio's  career,  for 
they  were  his  first  monumental  efforts.  and  with 
them  be  may  be  said  to  have  begun  the  school  of 
Parma.  They  reveal  him  as  a  master  of  mytho- 
logical representation,  the  peer  of  Raphael  him- 
self. On  the  principal  wall  of  the  Abbess's 
chamber  is  the  figure  of  Diana  returning  from 
the  chase,  in  a  car  drawn  by  white  stags.  The 
ceiling  is  decorated  with  a  trellis-work  of  vines, 
from  which  |»eer  sixteen  little  cupids.  bearing 
attributes  of  the  chase — the  most  Switching  fig- 
ures imaginable.  Lower  on  the  walls  an-  six- 
teen lunettes  filled  with  the  mythological  figures, 
like  The  Fates,  The  Graces,  and  Satyrs. 

In  the  cupola  of  San  Giovanni  of  Parma 
Correggio  attempted  a  grander  style  of  composi- 
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tion  (1520-24).  This  was  the  lirst  example  of  a 
cupula  to  be  treated  with  frescoes,  and  Correg- 
gio had  no  precedents  to  follow.  11c  treated  the 
cu|H>la  as  if  it  were  the  heavens,  portraying 
Cnrist  and  the  Apostles  amid  the  clouds.  In  the 
centre  was  Christ  in  glory,  a  specimen  of  keenest 
foreshortening.  The  Twelve  A|»ostles,  rapt  in 
deepest  wonder,  are  seated  upon  the  cloud  below, 
and  in  the  |M-ndent ives  are  the  four  Kvangelists 
and  four  fathers  of  the  Church  in  groups  of  two 
—  ill  figures  of  the  utmost  nobility  of  conception. 
The  decoration^  of  the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Parma  (1520-30)  are  grander  still,  and  con- 
stitute his  most  ambitious  effort.  Their  subject 
i~  the  "Ascension  of  the  Virgin."  In  the  upper 
half  of  the  cupola  Christ  goe*  forward  to  meet 
the  Madonna,  who  is  borne  upward  by  a  host  of 
angels.  In  the  lower  part  stand  the  Apostles 
gazing  in  rapt  wonder  upon  the  seem1,  und  be- 
hind them  are  a  large  numlter  of  beautiful  genii 
with  candelabra  and  the  like,  as  if  preparing 
for  a  great  celebration.  The  innumerable  hosts 
of  the  angels  seem  to  lloat  beneath  the  Mudonna. 
and  the  whole  picture  is  unimuted  with  ecstatic 
joy.  The  color  is  beautiful  and  soft — the  great 
fresco  has  well  been  termed  an  apotheosis  of 
color. 

These  three  series  of  frescoes  were  his  greatest 
works.  Hut  in  addition  to  these  Correggio 
painted  many  other  pictures  during  the  period 
1520 -30.  The  famous  "Marriage  of  Saint  Cath- 
erine," in  the  i/ouvre,  was  painted  in  1522.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  more  lieautiful  and  ex- 
pressive heads  than  these,  or  hands  und  hair 
more  perfectly  painted.  Correggio'*  works  of 
this  period  may  U«d  l>e  studied  in  the  galleries 
of  Parma  ami  Dresden.  Foremost  among  them 
is  a  series  of  five  great  altar-pieces,  the  best  of 
which  are  the  so-called  "Night"  and  "Day." 
The  latter,  which  is  in  Parma,  represents  the 
Madonna  and  a  very  beautiful  Magdalen,  painted 
in  the  full  light  of  the  day,  which  is  wonderfully 
diffused.  The  famous  "Night,"  in  Dresden  (or- 
dered in  1522,  but  not  painted  until  1520),  is  in 
reality  a  birth  of  Christ,  in  which  the  light 
issues  from  the  new-born  infant,  lighting  with 
wondrous  radiance  the  Madonna,  and  the  faces 
of  the  two  women  and  the  shepherds,  which 
stand  out  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  darkness 
above.  Sever  were  light  and  shade  lictter  han- 
dled than  in  these  two  pictures.  On  the  other 
hand,  Morel li  has  conclusively  shown  that  the 
well-known  "Reading  Magdalen"  of  the  Dresden 
Gallery  is  no  Correggio  at  all.  but  probably  a 
work  of  Adrian  von  der  Werff,  a  Flemish  artist. 

The  last  period  of  Correggio'-.  life  was  chiefly 
(tpenl  in  painting  mythological  pictures.  Earthly 
love  was  the  theme  he  sought  to  portray,  and 
none  could  portray  it  better  than  he.  Mis  work 
is  sensuous,  but  not  sensual.  His  "Io"  and  his 
"I.eda"  arc  as  innocent  and  charming  as  the 
Greeks  themselves  conceived  them.  Perhaps  the 
finest  of  these  productions  are  the  "Jupiter  and 
Antiope."  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  "Damn"  of  the 
Porghcse  Gallery.  Home. 

Correggio'*  canvases  arc  peculiarly  impressive 
because  of  hi^  wonderful  treatment  of  light  and 
shade,  of  which  he  was  the  greatest  master 
among  the  Italians.  He  generally  represents  the 
chief  figures  in  high  light,  which  is  vividly  con- 
trasted with  the  surrounding  gloom.  His  colors 
are  soft  and  harmoniously  blended,  and  the 
\ alues  are  accurately  given;    his  carnation  is 


perfeet.  Ilia  figures  are  faultlessly  modeled,  and 
with  him  a  picture  is  no  longer  a  flat  surface. 
Another  chief  characteristic  of  his  work  is  tt* 
dramatic  action  of  his  figures,  which  is  some- 
time* so  pronounced  that  their  movements  seem 
exaggerated,  as  was  also  the  case  with  those 
of  Michelangelo.  Hut  in  the  case  of  Correg 
gio  the  effect  is  softened  by  the  mystic  light 
which  envelops  the  picture.  His  drawing  i.» 
said  to  Ik-  inaccurate,  but  such  cases  arc  eer 
la  inly  exceptional.  Correggio  drew  with  hi.- 
lirush,  so  to  speak,  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
pictures  is  most  charming.  In  the  strength  of 
his  individuality,  in  the  subjectivity  of  his  pic- 
tures, he  is  second  only  to  Michelangelo.  His 
place  in  the  history  of  art  is  among  the  five  great 
Italian  painters,  with  Michelangelo.  Leonardo. 
Raphael,  and  Titian.  The  school  of  Parma  which 
he  founded  was  not  of  great  importance.  Parmi 
giano  (q.v.t  being  the  only  pupil  of  note.  But 
Correggio  exercised  great  influence  upon  the 
Carracci  in  the  following  century  and  was  the 
great  model  of  the  Barocpie  painters. 

Consult:  Morelli,  Critical  Studies  of  Italian 
Painter*,  vol.  ii.  (Ixmdon.  1893)  ;  Heaton.  for 
reggio  (London.  1882);  Thode.  Corn  agio,  u 
KunstlerSlonographirn  (Bielefeld.  1808);  l*n 
don.  Vie  rt  trurrrn  de  Correggio  ( Pairis.  1803 
20).  The  l>est  modern  works  are  Meyer,  J..  Cor 
reggio.  translated  by  Heaton  (London,  18761: 
and  Ricci,  ,4  n  fori  to  Alleqri  da  Correggio  (London. 
1800). 

CORREGIDOR.  kor-rejl-dor,  Bp.  pron.  Ur 
rfl'He-dor7  I  Sp.  eorregidor.  Port,  eorregedor,  cor 
rector) .  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  title  of  the 
principal  magistrate  of  a  town.  See  Spain;  Pol 
Tl'GAI.. 

CORRELATION  (ML.  eorrelat io,  from  Ut. 
com-,  together  +  rein  tut,  p.p.  of  referre.  to  refer, 
from  re-,  back  +  ferrr,  to  War).  The  reciprocal 
influence  of  plant-organs.  The  removal  or  un 
usual  development  of  one  organ  may  affect  thf 
mode  of  development  of  others.  For  example,  if 
the  terminal  shoot  of  a  pine  be  cut  away,  one  or 
more  neighboring  laterals  will  grow  erect  and 
in  a  measure  take  its  place,  and  branches  will  1* 
formed  on  all  sides  of  the  new  leader.  Other 
wise  it  would  have  grown  almost  horizontal,  and 
become  branched  only  in  a  horizontal  plane.  S« 
Growth. 

CORRENTI,  kor  ren'tc.  Cksakk  (1815-Sm. 
An  Italian  statesman,  born  in  Milan,  and  edu 
catcd  in  that  city  and  in  Pavia.  He  originated 
several  important  stati>tical  works,  and  the 
almanac  Xipotc  del  \  t  starerde.  As  one  of  the 
strongest  opponents  of  Austrian  domination  in 
Italy  he  contributed  materially  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  unification.  In  the  work  entitled 
L'AtiHtria  e  la  Lomhardia  (IH45)  he  set  the 
popular  sentiment  against  Austria,  nnd  daring 
the  insurrection  at  Milan  (March  IS  22.  1«4> 
was  appointed  Councilor  of  War  and  Secretary 
General  of  the  Provisional  Government,  of  which 
he  eventually  became  in  some  respects  the  con 
tral  figure.  In  1800  he  was  int mated  with  the 
organization  of  the  Venetian  Provinces,  and  suh 
sequcntlv  served  as  Minister  of  Kducation  in  the 
Kieasoli  (1S6H1  nnd  Lnnwi  (1800  72)  Cabinet.*. 
Corrcnt  i  had  exceptional  oratorical  power  and 
marked  literary  ability.  The  publication*  with 
which  he  became  identified,  cither  a«  editor  or  as 
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collaborator,  have  advanced  statistical  science 
in  Italy. 

CORRESPONDENCE  (Lat.  com-,  together  -f 
n  spondcre,  to  answer,  from  rc-,  back  -j-  apondere, 
to  promise).  A  term  used  in  mathematics  to 
express  certain  reciprocal  relations,  if  each  in- 
dividual of  one  group  of  objects  bears  a  certain 
relation  to  a  definite  number  of  individuals  of 
another  group,  and  a  definite  Dumber  of  individu- 
al-* of  the  lirst  group  l>cars  the  same  relation  to 
.ach  individual  of  the  second  gToup,  there  is  said 
to  be  a  correspondence  between  the  objects  of  the 
groups.  If  1  of  the  lirst  group  corresponds  to 
H  of  the  2d,  and  1  of  the  second  group  corre- 
sponds to  A  of  the  1st.  the  relation  is  galled  an 
A  to  B  correspondence.  If  A  =  B  =  1,  it  la 
called  a  1  to  1  (  =  1)  correspondence;  e.g. 
two  numbers  are  said  to  be  equal  when  there 
exists  a  1  to  I  correspondence  between  their  units. 
In  geometry  the  simplest  eases  of  1  to  1  cor- 
respondence, or  'eonformal  representation*,'  are 
furnished  by  two  planes  superposed  one  upon  the 
other.  Here  to  every  point  of  the  lirst  figure  there 
corresponds  one  and  only  one  |>oint  of  the  second 
figure,  and  to  every  point  of  the  second  figure 
there  corresponds  one  and  only  one  point  of  the 
lirst.  The  simplest  ease  of  C'hasles's  (q.v.)  corre- 
spondence formula  may  be  stated  thus:  If  two 
ranges  of  points  R,  and  K,  lie  upon  a  straight 
line  so  that  to  every  point  x  of  R,  there  corre- 
spond in  general  a  points  y of  R„  and  again  to 
even-  point  y  of  R,  there' always  correspond  (J 
point*  x  °f  Ri»  tne  configuration"  formed  from  R, 
and  R,  has  (a  -+•  01  coincidences,  or  there  are 
(a  -+-  fi)  times  in  which  a  point  x  corresponds 
with  a  )M>int  x.  From  these  linear  transforma- 
tions Foncelet,  PKieker,  Magnus,  Steiner,  passed 
to  the  quadratic  where  they  fir*t  investigated  1 
to  1  correspondence  between  two  separate 
planes.  The  'Steiner  projection'  (1832)  em- 
ployed two  planes  K,  and  K,  together  with  two 
straight  lines  ijt  and  q.  not  co-planar.  If  we 
draw  through  a  point  P,  or  P,  of  K,  or  E,  the 
straight  line  xt  or  x.  which  cuts  r/,  as  well  as  glt 
and  determines  the  intersection  X,  or  X„  with 
K.  or  E,,  then  are  P,  and  X,  and  P,  and  X,  corre- 
sponding points.  In  this  manner  to  everj' 
straight  line  of  the  one  plane  corresponds  a  conic 
section  in  the  other.  In  1847  Pliieker  had  deter- 
mined a  point  upon  the  hy|>erl>oloid  of  one  sheet, 
like  fixing  a  point  in  the  plane,  by  the  segments 
cut  off  by  two  fixed  generators  upon  the  two 
K'-nerators  parsing  through  the  point.  This  was 
an  example  of  a  uniform  representation  of  a  sur- 
face of  the  second  order  upon  the  plane.  Corre- 
*|*mdepce  relative  to  surfaces  has  been  studied 
by  Chash-s.  Clebseh,  Cremona,  Caylcy,  and  others. 
In  space  of  three  dimensions,  only  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of  this  theory. 
Consult:  Schuhert,  Knlkiil  d<r  Mznhtrndcn  Urn- 
»>'  trir  I  Leipzig.  1870);  Klein,  YertiUichrnde 
llrlrocht  unqm  iibrr  urucrr  dcomctrixrhr  /•Vw.vr/i- 

ungen  (Erlangen,  1872);  Nbibius,  Iter  burnetii- 

trische  f'olnul  (I«eipzig.  1827). 
CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES.  See  CRAtJ- 

TAt'Qt'A. 

CORREZE,  k.Vrf-z'.  A  south  central  depart- 
ment of  France  (q.v.),  formerly  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Limousin,  taking  its  name  front  an  affluent 
of  the  Vczere.  the  f'orreze.  which  traverses  the 
department  from  northeast  to  southwest  (Map: 
Prance.  TI  C).    Area.  22115  square  mile*;  popula- 


tion, in  189(5.  310.514;  in  1901,  318.422.  The  sur- 
face of  the  department  is  mountainous,  especially 
in  the  north  and  east,  where  it  is  broken  in  upon 
by  offsets  from  the  Auvergne  Mountains,  which 
range  from  2500  to  3320  feet  (Mont  Besson) 
above  the  sea.  In  the  south  and  southwest  the 
t-oil  yields  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye.  maize,  etc. 
Wine  is  also  produced,  but  of  poor  quality.  Coal, 
iron,  and  lead  are  found  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties.   Capital,  Tulle. 

COR'RIB,  Lowm.  A  lake  in  the  north  of 
Cialway,  in  the  western  part  of  Ireland,  with  an 
area  of  08  square  miles  (Map:  Ireland,  B  3). 
From  its  southern  end,  four  miles  north  of  Gal- 
way,  it  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  Galway 
River  into  Galway  Bay.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Clare  and  smaller  rivers,  and  those  of  Lough 
Mask,  through  the  Pigeon  Hole  and  other  caves 
at  its  northern  end.  On  its  sides  are  metamor- 
phic  rock,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  marble. 
Near  it  are  many  monumental  heaps  and  mega- 
lithic  circles.  It  contains  many  islets,  and  to  the 
west  are  mountains  3000  feet  high. 

CORRLENTES,  kAr -ryfln'tAs.  A  city  of  Ar- 
gentina and  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
situated  on  the  Parana,  just  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Paraguay  (Map:  Argentina,  F  9).  It  has 
several  plazas,  hospitals  for  men  and  women,  a 
poorhouse  and  a  national  college,  a  normal  school 
and  a  library.  The  natural  history  museum  was 
at  one  time  managed  by  the  naturalist  Bonpland. 
The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district,  and 
has  considerable  trade  in  lumber  and  oranges. 
Its  chief  industry  is  shipbuilding,  but  there  arc 
also  meat-curing  establishments  and  a  foundry. 
Population,  in  1901,  17,000.  Corrientes  was 
founded  in  1588.  It  occupied  a  place  of  consider- 
able prominence  in  the  revolutionary  movements 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

COR'RIGAN.  Michael  Avoi'stine  (1839- 
1902).  An  American  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.  He  graduated  in  1859  at 
Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  (Emmetsburg,  Md. ). 
pursued  a  theological  course  at  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Rome  as  one  of  the  twelve  students  with 
whom  that  institution  was  begun,  was  ordained 
priest  in  1803,  and  from  1804  to  1808  was  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatic  theology  and  sacred  Scriptures 
in  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  Set  on  Hall  College 
(South  Orange,  N.  .1.).  From  1808  to  1S73  he 
was  president  of  the  college,  and  in  1873  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Newark.  During  his  admin 
Mration  of  the  diocese  he  greatly  increased  the 
nutnl>er  of  churches,  introduced  religious  commu- 
nities, and  founded  charitable  institutions.  In 
1880  he  ln'caine  coadjutor  (with  right  of  succes- 
sion and  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Petra)  to 
Cardinal  McCloskey.  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
and  from  that  time  dim-ted  the  larger  part  of 
the  work  of  the  archdiocese.  He  entered  into  the 
office  of  Archbishop  of  New  York  in  1885.  and 
received  the  pallium  in  1880.  His  administration 
was  marked  by  the  prolonged  controversy  lietween 
Dr.  Edward  MeOlynn  (q.v.)  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  effectively  developed  the 
Archdiocese,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the 
World.  Although  |H>rsona11y  retiring  and  tin- 
obtrusive,  he  Iweame  known,  through  his  many 
activities,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  scholar 
of  high  attainments. 
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CORROB'OREE  (Australian).  A  sort  of 
Ceremonial  dance,  of  a  more  or  let**  public  charac- 
ter, in  vogue  among  the  Australian  aborigine*. 
The  corroboree  is  held  at  night,  and  various  ty|>es 
of  it  occur  all  over  the  country,  or  are  borrowed 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  some  of  a  warlike,  some  of  an 
historical,  others  of  a  lascivious  character.  Gen- 
erally the  men  do  the  dancing,  and  the  women 
furnish  the  accompanying  music.  The  songs  that 
go  with  the  corroboree  give  scope  for  individual 
and  tribal  invention.  The  corroboree  combines  in 
itself  the  clement*  of  the  public  celebrations 
nmong  civilized  races  and  the  opera  of  to-day.  It 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  national  institution 
among  these  primitive  people.  The  corroboree 
serves  also  as  a  peace  ratification,  and  as  a  means 
of  intercommunication,  etc. 

CORRODI,  kor-rf/d.',  Wilhelm  A i  oust 
( l82fi-85).  A  Swiss  poet  and  draughtsman,  born 
at  Zurich.  In  his  poems,  many  of  which  are 
written  in  the  popular  dialect,  he  mirrors  the  life 
of  his  native  canton,  celebrating  its  customs  and 
reviving  many  of  its  l>est  traditions.  His  works, 
which  are  generally  distinguished  by  a  fine  sense 
of  humor,  include:  Dur  und  Moll.  A  us  Xatur  und 
Lrben  (1855);  Kin  liuch  ohne  Tire/,  abt-r  fur 
Kinder  ron  sieben  bis  siebenmal  sivben  Jahren 
( 1855)  ;  Waldhbcn,  a  lyrical  novel  (1857).  The 
works  of  Corrodi  written  in  the  dialect  of  Zurich 
include:  lie  Herr  Proftsser,  an  idyl  (  1872)  ;  De 
Herr  Dnhtrr,  an  idyl  (18(H),  dramatized  by  the 
author  in  1872)  ;  ma  d'Warret  wiirkl,  a  comedy 
(1887)  ;  and  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Burns  into  Swiss  German  (1872).  Corrodi  illus- 
trated several  of  his  books. 

CORROZZO  NUTS.   See  Ivory,  Yegetabije. 

CORRUGATED  IRON.  A  name  given  to 
sheet  iron  or  steel  in  which  grooves  and  ridges 
have  been  produced  by  passing  the  sheet  l>etween 
rollers,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  formed  into 
rounded  grooves  and  ridges,  the  ridges  of  one 
roller  tilling  the  grooves  of  the  other.  By  cor- 
rugation the  strength  of  the  metal  is  greatly 
increased,  and  it  is  adapted  for  use  in  many 
placet  where  a  metal  covering  of  lightness  and 
strength  is  required,  such  as  roofs,  awnings,  and 
the  side  walls  of  sheds  and  factory  buildings. 
Corrugated  iron  is  frequently  galvanized  with  a 
thin  layer  of  zinc  to  make  it  less  liable  to  corrode 
or  rust.  It  is  manufactured  in  a  variety  of 
thicknesses  and  with  corrugations  varying  in 
bizc. 

CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD.  The  blasting 
of  inheritance:  one  of  the  consequences  of  an 
attainder  for  treason  or  felony  under  the  old  com- 
mon law,  whereby  the  offender  was  cut  off,  or 
outlawed,  from  all  of  his  blood  relationships  and 
so  rendered  incapable  of  inheriting  lands  or  of 
transmitting  them  by  descent  to  his  natural  heirs, 
lineal  or  collateral.  The  effect  of  the  corruption 
of  blood  being  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  heirs 
of  the  person  attainted,  his  lands  at  once,  upon 
his  execution,  became  subject  to  the  law  of 
escheat  and  became  vested  in  his  superior  lord. 
In  cases  of  treason  the  principle  of  forfeiture 
gave  the  lands  to  the  King  absolutely,  and  in 
east's  of  ordinary  felony  they  went  to  the  Crown 
for  a  year  and  a  day  before  escheating  to  the 
lord.  This  barbarous  penalty  survived  in  Eng- 
land, nominally  at  least,  until  1870,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  the  Forfeiture  Act.  It  has  never 
liecn  tolerated  in  the  Cnitcd  States,  and  is  ex- 


pressly forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  which 
declares  (Art.  111.,' Sec.  3,  n.  2)  that  'no  at 
tainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted.'  The  constitutions  of  the  several  States 
contain  similar  provisions.  See  Attaindeb;  Fob 
FKlTtKE;  TUEASOH. 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES.  Dishonest  methods 
employed  with  the  intent  to  influence  the  results 
of  public  elections.  The  practices  to  which  the  ex 
pression  refers  are  the  use  uf  bribery,  treating, 
undue  influence,  persouation  of  voters,  making 
false  election  returns,  and  knowingly  making  ■ 
false  declaration  as  to  election  expenses.  Of 
these,  briber}',  personation,  and  making  false 
returns  are  common-law  offenses,  and  render  the 
Offender  liable  to  indictment,  and  so,  it  has  U-n 
held  in  England,  is  the  giving  of  entertainment 
to  voters  with  the  corrupt  intention  of  influencing 
an  election.  Any  of  the  acts  enumerated  above, 
excepting  that  of  making  a  false  declaration  a*  to 
election  expenses  ( which  is  purely  a  statutory 
offense),  whether  criminally  punishable  or  not. 
will  at  common  law  vitiate  the  result  productil 
by  them,  and,  if  the  corruption  be  general,  will 
have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  election  itself. 

The  prevalence  of  briliery  and  other  corrupt 
practices  at  Parliamentary  elections  in  England, 
and  at  all  partisan  contests  in  the  United  States, 
has  in  recent  years  led  to  the  enactment  of  stat- 
utes in  Iwth  countries  to  check  the  evil.  The 
English  Parliament  led  the  way  in  these  reform* 
by  enacting  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Art 
in  1854,  which  was  aimed  particularly  at  thc> 
practice  of  electoral  bribery.  This  was  followed 
in  18(18  by  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act.  and 
in  18S3  by  the  Corrupt  and  illegal  Practices  Pre 
vention  Act.  Altogether  these  statutes  constitute 
a  most  comprehensive  and  well-devised  body  of 
legislation,  and  they  have  proved  themselves  to  he 
admirably  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  They 
define  with  great  particularity  the  acts  which 
shall  constitute  the  prohibited  offenses,  and  pre 
scribe  the  severe  penalties  of  disfranchisement 
and  the  avoiding  of  the  elections  for  their  cow 
mission.  The  person.it ion  of  voters  is  made  a 
felony,  and  bribery  and  the  other  practices  cuu- 
mcrated  are  declared  to  be  misdemeanors.  Many 
of  the  best  provisions  of  these  statutes  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  election  laws  of  American 
States.  For  the  history  and  scope  of  these  law*, 
sec  Election  ;  Electoral  Ret  ohm.  The  English 
law  may  be  further  studied  in  Rogers.  Klection* 
(17th  »'d..  London.  1S!>5)  ;  Martinson  and  Ma 
caskie.  L<ur  Rclniintj  in  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Prac 

ticca  (3d  ed„  London,  1802). 

COR'RY.  A  city  in  Erie  County.  IV,  90 
miles  southwest  of  Huffalo,  X.  Y. ;  on  the  Erie, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  and  the  Western  N>* 
York  and  Pennsylvania  railroads  (Map:  Perm 
sylvania.  R  2).  It  has  steel-works,  machine- 
shops,  flour  and  feed  mills,  brick-works,  and 
manufactures  of  tram  locomotives,  stationary, 
gas.  and  steam  engines,  furniture,  radiators, 
shovels,  wrenches,  brushes,  toys,  etc.  The  Suite 
Fish  Hatcherv  is  located  here,  and  there  are 
tliriH-  mineral  springs  of  value.  Settled  in 
18C>0.  Corry  enjoyed  a  rapid  growth,  due  •<» 
the  existence  of  petroleum  in  the  vicinity.  It  U 
governed  under  a  gewnl  'Act  of  1899'  by  a 
mavor.  elected  everv  three  vears,  and  a  bicameral 
citv  council.    Population.  In  1890,  5(177;  in  ]!**». 
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COR'RY  (from  Olr.  coin,  ravine,  Swiss 
Kahrc).  A  name  applied  to  the  recesses  in  a 
mountain  sloj>e  luneath  a  sharp  |»eak  with  Ml*- 
rate  spurs,  characteristic  of  the  high  Alps.  These, 
are  referred  by  E.  Kichter  to  glacial  erosion 
under  specific  conditions*,  although  no  glaciers 
occur  in  them  at  the  present  time.   See  Cikqi  e. 

COR'SAC  (native  name),  or  Adive.  A  small 
fox  (I'm//*-*  corsnc)  of  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  its  range  extending  tiirough  the  ojH'ii  eoun- 
try  from  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Caspian  Sea  to 
Mongolia.  It  is  pale,  reddish  yellow  in  hue, 
white  on  the  ventral  surface,  and  with  the  tip 
of  the  long  bushy  tail  black.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  fashionable  as  a  ladies'  pet  in  Krance. 
It  dig-,  holes  for  itself  or  seizes  upon  marmot- 
hurrows,  preys,  chiefly  at  night,  on  young  mar- 
mots, small  rodents,  insects,  etc.,  and  resembles 
the  American  kit  fox  (q.v.).  The  Russian  travel- 
er Prehevalsky  rej>orts  it  as  abundant  in  Tibet, 
where  it  is  called  karm  by  the  Mongols,  and  is 
Itoth  trap|tcd  and  run  down  by  dogs.  During 
the  breeding  season,  in  February,  the  high  deserts 
resound  with  its  owl  like  cries!  night  and  morn- 
ing.   See  Fox ;  and  Plate  of  Foxes  and  -IacKALB. 

COR  SAIR  (  Fr.  corsairc.  from  Prov.  corsari, 
Sp.,  Port,  corsario.  It.  corsarn,  corsair,  from 
ntrsa,  Sp..  Port,  carso,  It.  corsa,  course,  from 
Lat.  cursus,  course,  from  currcre,  to  nin). 
A  pirate,  or  freebooter.  or  the  vessel  used  by 
one.  The  term  was  used  with  special  reference 
to  the  marauding  vessels  of  the  Barbary  powers. 

CORSAIR.  One  of  the  smallest  and  most 
brilliantly  orange  red  rockfish  {Nebaxtodcs  rom- 
trt<Ai  of  "the  California  coast.    See  RoCKFISB. 

CORSAIR,  The.  A  narrative  poem  by  By- 
ron (1S14).  The  romantic  adventures  of  the 
lofty-spirited  pirate  who  is  its  hero  are  sup- 
posed to  be  continued  in  l.nra. 

CORSE,  kors.   The  French  name  of  Corsica. 

CORSE,  John  Mi  rhay  (18.15  93).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.  In  his  eigh- 
teenth year  he  entered  at  West  Point,  which  he 
li  ft  to  take  up  the  study  of  law.  lie  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
commanded  a  division  at  Memphis,  and  became 
brigadier-general  in  lH(i3.  He  distinguished  him- 
self  in  the  Chattanooga  campaign,  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  in  General  Sherman's  'March 
to  the  Sen.'  and  was  brevet  ted  major  general  for 
his  heroism  at  Altoona  Pass  (q.v.).  He  was 
afterwards  collector  of  revenue  in  Chicago,  and 
postmaster  of  Boston. 

CORSET  (  Fr.,  dim.  of  corps,  OF.  cor*,  body, 
from  Lat.  corpus,  body).  An  article  ap|H-rtain- 
iui»  to  the  costume  of  women,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  France  About  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  French  ladies  adopted  the  Creek 
dress.  Previously  they  had  been  worn  by  Ger- 
mans,  by  whom  they  were  invented.  Bandages 
resembling  corsets  were  used  in  Rome  during 
the  early  ages,  but  only  as  a  support,  until  a 
slender  waist  was  considered  a  mark  of  beauty, 
when  they  were  made  to  compress  the  form. 
Modern  corsets  arc  usually  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  white  jean,  quilted  together  so  as  to 
form  vertical  eases,  in  which  steels  or  whale- 
l>ones  are  insert ed.  They  are  in  two  pieces, 
closed  in  front  with  steel  or  whalebone  plates, 
which  rest  on  the  breast  bone  vertically,  and  laced 
at  the  back  as  tightly  as  the  wearer  may  desire. 


COR'SICA  (Gk.  Kfiptwr,  Kgrno*,  Ksprfe,  A'or- 
xis,  Lat.  Corsica,  Fr.  Corse).  An  island  belonging 
to  France  (the  fourth  in  size  of  the  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  situated  between  latitudes 
41°  21'  and  r.i°  >T.  and  longitude  8°  32'  and 
9°  31'  K.  (Map:  France-,  P  8).  It  is  separated 
by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio  from  Sardinia,  on  the 
south,  and  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  3380  square 
miles.  In  the  northeast  is  a  long,  narrow  |>enin- 
sula,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  Genoa  and  ter- 
minating in  Cape  Corso.  In  its  physical  forma- 
tion Corsica  undoubtedly  belongs  more  to  Italy 
than  to  France.  Its  surface  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous mountain  ranges  of  rugged  ap|K>arance 
and  covered  with  benutiful  forests.  The  principal 
chain  runs  from  north  to  south,  sending  off 
numerous  offshoots  in  every  direction.  The  high- 
est summits  of  the  island  are  Monte  Cinto.  8S90 
feet;  Monte  Rotondo.  8<K)0  feet;  Monte  Padro. 
7840  feet  :  and  Monte  d'Oro,  7840  feet  high. 
The  coasts  are  precipitous  on  the  west,  while  on 
the  east  they  are  low,  and  in  some  parts  even 
swampy.  The  chief  geological  formation  is  gran- 
ite, occasionally  interspersed  with  porphyry  and 
serpentine.  There  are  n  number  of  short  and 
swift  streams  on  the  island,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Colo,  Tavignano,  and  Taravo.  The 
climate  is  generally  healthful  and  the  tempera- 
ture moderate,  the  average  for  the  summer  being 
about  75°.  The  lower  parts  of  the  island  are 
occasionally  visited  by  malaria,  but  the  moun- 
tain regions  are  very  salubrious.  The  vegetation 
of  the  island  is  rich,  and  the  fine  forests  for 
which  Corsica  was  famous  in  ancient  times  are 
still  found  on  the  mountain  slo|>es.  The  flora  of 
the  valleys  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  Italy.  There  is  an  abundance  of  olives, 
oranges,  citrons,  vines,  and  other  Mediterranean 
plants. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and,  according  to  some 
estimates,  over  40  jht  cent,  of  the  total  area  is 
cultivable.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  barley, 
rye.  corn.  wine,  and  chestnuts,  the  latter  Iking 
used  extensively  for  food.  The  agricultural  work 
is  done  in  part  by  laborers  who  come  over  from 
Tuscany.  Cattle  raising  is  carried  on  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  constitutes  the  chief  industry  of 
the  island.  There  are  also  ^iM>d  fisheries  of  tunny 
and  pilchard.  Among  the  minerals  mined  are 
iron,  lead,  copper,  and  antimony,  and  there  are 
quarries  of  granite,  marble,  and  alabaster.  The 
commerce  is  of  little  importance.  The  chief  im- 
ports arc  foodstuffs,  building  materials,  and 
metal  ware.  The  exports  consist  mostly  of  kine, 
olive  oil.  and  fruits.  Corsica  forms  a  depart- 
ment «f  France,  and  is  divided  into  the  five  ar- 
rondissements  of  Ajaceio.  Bnstia.  Calvi.  Corte, 
and  Sartene.  The  population  in  I89ti  was  290,- 
IdH.  or  nearly  SO  |»er  square  mile.  The  Corsicans 
are  of  mixed  origin,  independent  in  spirit,  pas- 
sionate, and  revengeful.  (See  Vendetta.)  They 
scorn  work  and  pay  little  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  resources  of  their  island. 
The  current  language  is  a  corrupt  Italian.  The 
capital  is  Ajaceio.  with  a  population  of  over 
20.000. 

Corsica  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  a  people  of  Iberian  origin.  It  was 
settled  in  succession  by  the  Ktmseans.  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  the  Phoea-ans.  and  finally  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fifth 
century  nr.  Wrested  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  second  half  of  the  third 
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century  u.c,  the  island  renin ined  for  seven  cen- 
turies under  the  sway  of  Rome,  until,  after  re- 
pented attacks  by  the  Vandals,  it  finally  fell 
into  their  hands  in  470.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Yandals  by  Belisarius  in  533, 
Corsica  was  occupied  successively  by  the  Byzan- 
tine  Empire,  the  Goths,  Franks,  and  the  Sara- 
cens, the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Pisans,  by 
whom  it  was  ceded  in  1300  to  the  Genoese.  The 
rule  of  the  latter  was  marked  by  continuous  re- 
volts on  the  island,  and  the  ruling  city  found 
itself  compelled  on  several  occasions  to  ask  as- 
sistance from  Austria  and  France.  In  1730  a 
German  adventurer,  Baron  Theodor  von  Neuhof, 
became  King  of  Corsica,  but  in  1738  he  had 
to  lay  down  his  crown.  The  uprisings  under 
the  leadership  of  Paoli  during  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  of  the  most  se- 
rious nature.  In  1708  Genoa  made  Corsica  over 
to  France.  Paoli  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
sist the  French  ride,  but  the  dispatch  of  30,000 
French  troops  to  the  island  compelled  him  to 
seek  safety  in  England.  He  returned  in  171)0, 
and  in  171)3  headed  a  successful  rising,  in  which 
the  British  lent  assistance  to  the  patriots.  In  the 
following  year  Corsica  came  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain,  from  which  it  obtained  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government.  Two  years  later 
the  British  were  forced  by  the  French  to  evacu- 
ate the  island,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  possession  of  France.  Corsica  is  noted  as 
the  birthplace  of  Napoleon.  Consult:  Giro- 
lam  i-Cordonn,  Geographic  generate  dc  la  Corse 
(Ajaecio,  1803):  Vuillier,  The  Faraottcn  Isles 
(New  York.  1800)  ;  Caird,  The  History  of  Cor- 
sica (London,  1800). 

CORSICANA,  kor'sA-ka'na.  A  city  and 
county-seat  of  Navarro  County,  Tex.,  103  miles 
northeast  of  Austin:  on  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  and  the  Saint  Louis  Southwestern  rail- 
roads (Map:  Texas,  F  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  Orphan  Asylum,  and  has  an  Odd  Fellows' 
widows'  and  orphans'  home.  Gorsicana  is  a  pro- 
gressive manufacturing  centre,  among  its  indus- 
tries being  cotton-comprcss4>s  and  cotton-gins, 
cottonseed-oil  mills,  brick-yards,  flour-mills,  a 
grain  elevator,  foundry  and 'machine  shops,  plan- 
ing-mills.  etc.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive oil  Industry,  there  being  in  its  vicinity  a 
number  of  wells  which  were  regarded  as  extraor- 
dinary until  the  discovery  of  the  Beaumont  oil- 
field.   Population,  in  1800,  0285;   in  1000,  0313. 

COR'SICAN  BROTHERS,  The.  A  romantic 
drama  adapted  by  Boucicault  from  a  French 
play.  Lea  freres  corses.  The  twin  brothers,  Louis 
ami  Fabian  dei  Franchi.  arc  bound  together  by  a 
strange  sympathy,  and  each  is  conscious  of  the 
other's  actions,  though  distant  from  him.  The 
dual  part  of  the  brothers  is  a  successful  role  of 
Henry  Irving. 

CORSINI,  kor  sc'n.'.  A  celebrated  Floren- 
tine family,  which  from  the  thirteenth  century 
was  prominent  in  the  history  of  Italy.  The 
most  famous  was  Andrea  (1302-73).  Bishop  of 
Fiesole,  who  was  canonized  in  1020.  He  was 
for  forty  years  a  monk  in  Florence,  and  then 
was  made  Bishop  of  Fiesole.  and  later  legate  to 
Bologna.  That  town  was  in  the  midst  of  a  civil 
war.  but  the  eloquence  of  Corsini  was  successful 
in  subduing  it.  Austere  in  his  life  and  ambi- 
tious only  for  his  Church,  he  was  a  type  of  the 


medieval  bishop.  Lorenzo  became  Pope  Clement 
XII.  in  1730.  He  restored  the  Corsini  Palace, 
now  containing  the  interesting  Corsini  Gallery. 

CORSNED  (AS.  corsntrd,  from  corcn.  p.p.  of 
d'osun,  Goth,  kiusiin,  OHG.  kiosan,  Ger.  kiescn, 
to  choose  -f  sna*d,  bit,  from  sni  pan,  Goth,  tnci- 
pan,  OHG.  snidan,  Ger.  schneiden,  to  cut).  A 
form  of  ordeal  in  early  English  law,  which  con 
sisted  in  administering  to  the  accused  a  niursel 
of  barley  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  which 
had  previously  been  endowed  by  execration  with 
the  magical  power  of  exposing  his  guilt  or  inno 
eenee.  If  the  accused  was  innocent,  the  bread 
was  readily  swallowed;  if  guilty,  it  stuck  in  his 
throat  and  killed  him.  It  was  in  this  way  (the 
chroniclers  tell  us)  that  Godwin,  Earl  of"  Kent, 
met  his  fate  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor when  accused  of  the  death  of  the  King's 
brother.  Compare  the  similar  ordeal  of  the 
'water  of  jealousy,'  which,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  was  administered  among  the  Jews 
to  a  woman  charged  with  adultery  (Book  of 
Numbers,  chap.  v.).  See  Ordeal.  Consult 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laics  of  Eng- 
land, bk.  iv.,  p.  345. 

COR 'SO  (It.,  course).  A  word  used  to  ex- 
press not  only  the  racing  of  horses  (without 
riders),  but  also  the  slow  driving  in  procession 
of  handsome  equipages  through  the  principal 
streets  of  a  town,  such  as  almost  always  takes 
place  in  Italy  on  festivals.  This  custom  has 
given  the  name  Corso  to  the  principal  street-  in 
almost  all  the  larger  towns  of  Italy.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  the  Corso  in  Rome,  which  is 
the  scene  of  the  celebrated  diversions  of  the  car 
nival  (q.v.)  and  the  favorite  meeting-place  of 
fashionable  society. 

CORSON.  Hiram  (1828—).  An  American 
scholar.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 0,  1828.  lie  held  positions  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Library  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution from  1840  to  1850.  and  taught  after- 
wards in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  and  Saint 
John's  College,  Annapolis,  and  in  1870  became 
professor  of  the  Knglish  language  ami  literature 
in  Cornell  University.  Lnt^r.  the  chair  of  Eng 
lish  literature  was  created  for  him.  He  ha« 
published  Handbook  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Earfa 
English  (1871);  Introduction  to  the  Studj)  of 
Hroirning  (1880);  Introtluction  to  Shakespearr 
(1880);  Primer  of  English  Verse  (1803);  7V 
A  i  hi*  of  Literary  Study  (  1804);  Selection* 
from  the  Canterbury  Talcs  (1800);  The  1  oicc 
and  Spiritual  Education  (1800):  Introduction 
to  John  Milton  (1800).  His  Shakespearean  tex- 
tual criticism  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  his 
Interpretation  of  poets  is  luminous  and  svmpa 
thetic. 

CORSON.  Juliet   (1842-07).    An  American 
educator  and  author,  born  in  Boston.    She  wat 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Free  Training  School 
for  Women  in  1872-73.  and  devoted  herself  to 
study  and  experiments  on  healthful  and  eeonom 
ical  cookery  and  dietetics.     In  1876  she  estab- 
lished the  New  York  School  of  Cookery.  She 
wrote  several  popular  books,  among  them  Fif- 
teen-Cent  Dinners  for   }Yorkingm<  n's  Famili" 
(1877):    Dietary  for  Schools  (1878).  prepare.! 
at  the  request  of  the  Tnited   States  Commi* 
sioner  of  Education;  and  Sanitary  Living. 

CORS'SEN,  Wilhelm  (1820  75).  A  noted 
German  philologist,  who  devoted  himself  espe- 
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•  tally  to  the  ancient  Italic  languages  and  dia- 
lects. Hp  was  born  in  Bremen,  .January  20,  1820, 
studied  philology  in  Berlin  1840-44,  and  became 
professor  of  classical  philology  at  Schulpforta  in 
1840.  He  retired  in  1800  and  dedicated  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  to  research.  He  died 
at  I.ichterfclde,  near  Berlin,  June  18,  187").  His 
most  important  work.  Ueber  Aussprachc,  \okalis- 
mus  und  Betonung  der  tafeinisehen  Spruehe,  was 
published  in  two  volumes  in  I.eipzig.  1858-50. 
receiving  the  prize,  of  scholarship.  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  1808-70.  and  remains  a  work 
of  authority  on  the  subject.  It  was  followed 
anil  completed  by  Kritisrhc  Reitriige  zur  latein- 
itch*  Farmcnlchre  (1803)  and  Kritische  Xaeh- 
trage  (1800).  Corssen  afterwards  set  himself 
to  prove  that  the  Kt Tuscans  were  an  Italic  peo- 
ple, allied  closely  to  the  l-ntins,  in  support  of 
which  theory  he  published  a  monumental  work, 
Veber  die  Sprache  der  Ktrusker  (2  vols.,  Leip- 
zig, 1874-75),  on  which  he  lavished  all  the  force 
of  his  genius  and  erudition;  but  his  arguments 
met  at  once  violent  and  universal  opposition 
(see  especially  Wilhelm  Deecke,  Corssen  und  die 
Pprachc  drr  Ktrusker,  cine  Kritik  (Stuttgart, 
1875),  and  have  never  found  support.  This  fail- 
ure of  his  cherished  hope  doubtless  hastened  his 
death. 

COST,  kort.  Oorxkus  (c.  1530-78).  An  emi- 
nent Dutch  engraver,  born  in  Hoorn,  Holland. 
He  was  first  instructed  by  Hieronymus  Cock,  for 
whom  he  executed  several  plates  which  were  pub- 
lished with  the  signature  of  his  master.  In  1506 
he  visited  Venice,  where  he  was  entertained  by 
Titian,  whose  liest  works  he  reproduced.  In  1571 
he  went  to  Rome  and  established  an  influential 
school  there.  The  art  of  engraving  had  pre- 
viously been  confined  to  small  plates,  and  Cort 
was  the  first  to  use  a  larger  size.  He  reproduced 
the  chief  works  of  Raphael,  Corrcggio,  Michel- 
angelo, and  others,  besides  designs  of  his  own, 
tin-  best  of  which  are  perhaps  the  "Birth  of  the 
Virgin"  and  the  "Holy  Family  with  a  Fear.'*  He 
died  in  Rome  in  1578. 

CORT,  Frans  he  (1834-78).  A  Flemish 
lyrical  poet,  born  in  Antwerp.  After  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  publication  Orondicet,  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Sehclde  ( 1858).  He  was 
secretary  to  the  general  auditor  of  the  military 
court  at  Brussels  from  1801  until  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lyrical  poets 
of  Belgium,  and  his  songs,  although  not  conspic- 
uous for  fancy  or  imagination,  are  full  of  deep 
and  genuine  sentiment.  His  works  comprise: 
Liederen  (1857-50);  JKng-SSang  (1866):  and 
l.irderen  (1808).  He  also  "  translated  /><• 
srhoonstc  licderm  ran  Robert  Hums  (1802).  and 
after  1801  conducted  the  periodical  He  Toekomst, 
tijdxchrift  toor  oproeding  en  onderwija,  taal- 
en  ktterkunde. 

CORTE,  kArt.  The  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  Department  of  Corse  (Corsica,  q.v.) 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tavignanoand  Restonicca, 
521-.  miles  northeast  of  Ajnceio  by  rail.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  amid  mountain  and  valley 
scenery,  and  is  protected  by  a  commanding  cita- 
«lel  which  has  sustained  many  notable  sieges. 
Corte  was  the  scat  of  Paoli's  reform  C-overn- 
ment.  It  has  a  university  founded  by  that 
patriot,  a  communal  college,  nn  ancient  palace, 
and  an  old  Franciscan  monastery  which  served 
as  the  Parliament  house  in  1765.    There  are 
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monuments  to  Pasquale  Paoli,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
and  (ieneral  Casanova,  Duke  of  Padua.  Marble 
is  quarried  extensively  in  the  neighborhood. 
Population,  in  1001.  5425. 

CORTEGIANO,  kor'ta-jii'no,  II.  (The  Cour- 
tier). A  famous  work  on  manners  and  etiquette 
by  Baldassare  Castiglione,  published  in  1528.  It 
depicts  in  elegant  language  the  polished  Italian 
gentleman  of  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 
There  is  an  English  translation  bv  Thomas  Hoby 
(1501). 

CORTEREAL,  kor'tA -rA'al',  Caspar  (e.  1450- 
1501).  A  Portuguese  navigator.  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  voyages  in  1500  and  1501,  he 
seems  lo  have  visited  the  North  American  coast 
at  various  points  between  Labrador  and  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  From  his  last  voyage  he  did  not  re- 
turn. In  1502  his  brother  Miguel,  also  a  well- 
known  navigator,  sailed  in  search  of  him,  but 
likewise  was  lost,  probably  on  the  northern 
coast  of  North  America  or  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Consult  Harrissc.  Les  CorteReal  et  U'urs  voyages 
au  nouveau  monde  (Paris,  1883). 

CORTES,  kor'tAs  (Sp.,  Port.  pi.  of  corte, 
court).  The  name  given  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
to  the  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  nation. 
As  one  district  of  Spain  after  another  was  recov- 
ered by  the  Christian  princes  from  the  Moors, 
there  arose  in  each  a  corporation  composed  of 
the  different  'estates'  or  orders  of  the  population, 
limiting  the  power  of  the  princes.  From  the 
union  of  several  of  these  territories  were  formed 
the  two  leading  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
each  having  its  Cortes,  representing  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  cities.  In  Aragon  the 
Cortes  appointed  a  judge,  known  as  the  Jus- 
ticiar, who  decided  disputes  between  the  King 
and  his  subjects,  and  confined  the  royal  power 
within  constitutional  limits.  In  Castile  the 
rights  of  the  burghers  were  less  extensive  than 
in  Aragon.  but  in  both  States  the  King  was  de- 
pendent on  toe  Cortes.  After  the  union  of  Cas- 
tile and  Aragon  the  Crown  succeeded  in  greatly 
lessening  the  jnmers  of  the  Cortes,  and  it  was 
seldom  assembled  except  to  do  homage  or  to 
sanction  an  arrangement  as  to  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  After  1713  it  did  not  meet  till  1780, 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  IV.  In  1800  the 
Cortes,  as  composed  in  1780,  was  assembled  by 
the  Junta,  and  framed  a  new  constitution,  called 
the  Constitution  of  1812.  which,  however,  was 
set  aside  at  the  Restoration.  For  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  Cortes,  sec  Spain,  para- 
graph on  Government. 

The  history  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Spanish.  In  1820  Dom 
Pedro  promulgated  a  new  constitution  after  the 
model  of  the  French,  calling  the  Cortes  again 
into  life,  ami  abdicating  at  the  same  time  in 
fatvor  of  his  daughter.  Maria  tin  Cloria.  This 
Constitution  was  set  aside  during  the  usurpa- 
tion of  IX>m  Miguel,  but  was  restored  in  1842. 
Consult:  Muro  y  Martinez.  Const itueiones  de 
Hspana  (Madrid,"  1881 )  :  Desdevisu  du  Degert, 
l/Espagne  de  Vanrien  regime  (Paris.  1807-00), 
which  contains  a  bibliography:  Colmeiro,  Cortes 
de  los  antiattos  rrinns  de  I. eon  g  de  Ctistilia  (2 
pta.,  Madrid.  1883-84)  ;  Stephens.  Rortuaal.  in 
the  "Stories  of  the  Nations"  Series;  Prc^ott. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  fin  numerous  editions). 

CORTES,  kArtfts',  Hern  Ax  or  Hkrnaxoo 
(1485-1547).     Conqueror  of  Mexico.     He  was 
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l>orn  at  Mcdellin.  in  Estrcmadurn.  Spnin.  and 
was  sent  to  t  ho  University  of  Salamanca, 
hut  his  superabundant  animal  spirits  and  un- 
rcst rained  jwssions  for  the  fair  sex  cut  short 
his  university  career.  The  same  cause  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  at  home,  and 
so  lie  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  An  accident,  received  in  scaling  a 
tumble  down  wall  while  on  his  way  to  a  Dual 
clandestine  rendezvous,  postponed  his  departure 
until  the  spring  of  1504,  when  he  sailed  for  Santo 
Domingo,  there  he  joined  the  forces  engaged  in 
suppressing  a  native  revolt,  and  quickly  won 
promotion,  -o  that  in  1511  he  was  the  chief 
executive  officer  with  the  expedition  dispatched 
under  Velasquez  for  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  be- 
coming subsequently  Alcalde  of  Santiago.  Mining 
and  stock-raising,  although  profitable,  were  not 
sufficiently  to  his  taste,  and  he  persuaded 
Velasquez  to  give  him  the  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition  to  the  mainland,  made  known  at  that 
time  by  the  discoveries  of  (Jrijalva.  No  exj>ense 
was  spared  in  equipping  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels, 
carrying  three  hundred  men.  Velasquez,  how- 
ever, became  suspicious  lest  Cortes  should  refuse 
to  recognize  his  authority  when  once  he  was  in  a 
position  to  establish  himself  independently. 
Learning  that  he  was  to  be  superseded,  Cortes 
gathered  his  forces  and  set  sail,  on  November  17, 
1.")1H,  In-fore  Velasquez  could  order  him  to  resign 
the  command.  Stopping  for  supplies  at  the 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  he  proceeded 
to  Cozumel  Island,  sailed  along  the  Yucatan 
coast  and  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the  natives 
at  Tabasco.  In  the  early  spring  of  1510  he 
landed  at  San  Juan  de  Clloa.  There  he  ob- 
tained numerous  captives,  one  of  whom  was  the 
famous  Marina,  whom  he  made  his  mistress,  anil 
who,  out  of  devotion  to  him,  acted  as  the  inter- 
preter, guide,  and  counselor  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
frequently  Raved  them  from  serious  reverse*. 
Finding  a  better  harbor  a  little  north  of  San  Juan, 
the  Spaniards  removed  thither  and  established 
a  town,  naming  it  La  Villa  Rica  de  Vera  Cruz. 
An  independent  government  was  organized  by 
vote  of  the  settlers,  who  determined  to  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  Velasquez  and  to  acknowl- 
edge only  the  supreme  control  of  the  King  in 
Spain.  In  order  to  prevent  those  who  opposed 
ibis  movement  from  deserting  him  and  carrying 
the  news  to  Cuba,  Cortes  dispatched  one  vessel 
to  Spain  with  messengers  to  represent  his  cause 
at  the  Court,  ami  then  sank  the  rest  of  his  fleet. 

Starting  on  his  march  inland,  Cortes  entered 
the  country  of  the  Tlascalans,  who  fought  him 
vigorously  for  a  few  days,  but  soon  came  to 
terms  with  the  stranger*  and  joined  them 
against  the  Aztecs,  by  whom  the  Tlascalans  had 
been  subjugated  not  long  before.  From  this 
time  until  the  COnquesI  WTOS  achieved,  the  tribe 
continued  the  most  important  and  trusty  of  all 
the  native  allies  of  the  Spaniards.  Advancing 
into  the  country  of  the  Cholulans.  Cortes  sue- 
cceded.  after  a  little  fighting,  in  persuading  the 
people  to  accept  a  reconciliation  with  their 
traditional  enemies  from  Tlascaln  and  to  join 
them  in  his  train  for  the  march  on  Mexico. 
Motccuhzoma.  or  Montezuma,  the  Aztec  chief- 
fain,  pursued  an  irresolute  policy  and  finally 
determined  not  to  oppose  the  Spaniards  directly 
by  force  of  arms,  but  to  await  their  arrival 
and  learn  more  of  their  purposes.  On  November 
8.  1519,  Cortes  entered  the  City  of  Mexico  and 


established  himself  in  one  of  its  large  com- 
munal dwellings,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Motecuhzoma's  predecessors.  The  Span- 
iards were  allowed  to  roam  through  the  city  at 
their  pleasure,  and  found  much  gold  and  other 
treasures  in  the  storehouses.  Realizing  that  a 
party  among  the  native  leaders  were  talking  of 
liriving  the  strangers  out  of  town.  Cortes  in- 
duced Motecuhzoma  to  come  to  his  house,  where 
he  was  kept  as  a  hostage.  Shortly  after,  in 
April.  1520.  messengers  brought  word  that  an 
expedition  sent  from  Cuba  by  Velasquez,  under 
the  command  of  Xarvnez.  had  landed  at  San 
Juan  dc  I'lloa,  with  orders  to  arrest  Cortes  and 
send  him  to  Cuba  for  punishment.  Corte* 
promptly  started  for  the  coast  with  a  small 
force.  He  found  the  camp  of  his  enemies  un- 
guarded, entered  on  a  dark  night,  captured 
Narvacz.  and  the  next  day  induced  nearly  all 
the  soldiers  to  join  his  own  standard.  Mean 
while,  in  Mexico.  Alvarado,  who  had  been  left 
in  command,  had  learned  that  the  Aztecs  intended 
to  attack  him  at  the  close  of  a  great  religion* 
wremony  which  was  then  being  held.  To  pre- 
vent this,  Alvarado  suddenly  surrounded  the 
leaders,  who  were  all  busy  with  the  sacrifices  in 
one  of  the  large  courtyards  of  the  town,  and 
killed  most  of  them.  Cortes,  as  soon  as  all 
danger  from  Narvacz  was  past,  hastened  back  t* 
Mexico.  He  was  allowed  to  enter  the  city  peace 
ably,  with  his  followers,  but  was  immediately 
surrounded  and  attacked.  As  there  was  no 
possibility  of  maintaining  his  position  in  the 
city,  for  lack  of  food  or  water,  and  as  all  hope  of 
persuading  the  natives  to  desist  vanished  when 
.Motecuhzoma  died,  an  immediate  retreat  was  de 
cided  on.  Selecting  a  dark,  rainy  night — the  fa 
mou*  \oche  Tristc,  on  June  30— the  Spaniard* 
and  their  nntive allien  started  oul  of  the  city  .  The 
Mexicans  pressed  on  behind  them.  The  Spaniard- 
were  hurried  along  the  causeways  nr  driven 
into  the  water,  where  they  were  seized  by  Mexi- 
cans in  canoes  and  dragged  off  to  the  city  for 
sacrifice.  Some  forty  Europeans  were  captured 
alive,  the  great  object  of  their  enemies.  Luckily 
for  their  fellows,  the  prospective  sacrifices  at 
tracted  the  larger  part  of  their  assailant-,  bark 
into  the  city,  t  ort.*-  retreated  toward  Tlaseala. 
At  Otumbsi  he  was  confronted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  enemies.  In  despair  the 
harassed  Spaniards  hurled  themselves  upon  the 
Aztecs  and  crushed  them.  They  nevertheless 
continued  their  retreat  to  Tlaseala.  where  they 
recuperated  during  the  summer. 

The  arrival  of  several  %-essels  with  men  and 
war  munitions  enabled  Cortes  to  reorganize  his 
army,  so  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  the  field 
again  in  October.  The  outlying  Aztec  strong 
holds  were  captured  one  by  one.  and  the  various 
subject  tril>es,  ever  ready  to  rebel  against  their 
native  conquerors,  gradually  recovered  confidence 

in  the  white  men.    Carpenter-  hail  I  n  «et  to 

work  at  Tlaseala  in  constructing  a  fleet  of  small 
vcs-cls.  which  were  hauled  along  a  canal  due 
for  the  purpose  into  the  Mexican  lake,  so  that 
it  became  possible  to  attack  the  city  by  water 
as  well  as  along  the  causeways  which  connected 
Mexico  with  the  land.  By  the  end  of  April. 
1621,  with  a  force  of  over  nine  hundred  Span 
lards,  and  eighty-seven  horses.  Cortes  again  ap- 
proached the  capital.  The  city  was  attacked  Df 
columns  along  each  of  the  three  causeways  from 
the  shore,  while  the  fleet  of  brigantines,  with 
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cannon,  engaged  the  vast  number  of  canoes 
•»n  the  lake.  For  three  months  the  Aztecs 
defended  their  homes  stubbornly.  Street  by 
street  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  obliged  to  tear  down  each  house  as 
soon  as  they  had  stormed  it,  to  prevent  the 
natives  from  returning  to  the  attack.  At  last, 
on  August  13.  the  chief,  Guatemozin,  who 
had  been  the  principal  organizer  of  the  de- 
fense, was  captured  while  trying  to  escape 
in  a  canoe,  and  the  war  ended.  Cortes 
promptly  set  to  work  to  repair  the  loss  he  had 
caused.  The  ruins  of  the  city  were  used  to  fill 
in  the  marshy  ground  so  as  to  afford  a  secure 
foundation  for  new  edifices.  Colonists  were 
brought  from  Spain,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  City  of  Mcxieo  l>eeame  the  principal  Euro- 
pean city  in  America.  Numerous  expedition! 
were  sent  off  in  all  directions,  to  Tampico,  across 
Honduras  to  the  (Julf  Coast,  and  to  the  Pacific, 
where  Cortes  established  a  shipyard  in  which 
were  built  the  vessels  he  used  later  in  his  ex- 
plorations of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Meanwhile  his  enemies  in  Cuba  and  Spain  were 
planning  Cortes "s  destruction.  Officials  were  .-cut 
to  Mexico  to  investigate  his  acts  and  supersede 
him,  but  he  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
return  without  disturbing  him.  In  1528,  how- 
ever, when  Estrada  arrived  with  explicit  Orders 
to  take  over  the  government,  Cortes  yielded  with- 
out opposition  and  took  ship  for  Spain.  There 
he  was  welcomed  with  royal  honors,  was  created 
Marquis  of  the  Valley  of  Oaxaea.  the  fairest 
domain  in  the  New  World,  and  was  reappointed 
Captain-General,  although  not  restored  to  the 
civil  governorship  of  Mexico.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Aguilar  and  niece 
of  the  Duke  of  Bejar.  In  1530  Cortes  re- 
turned to  Mexico,  where  he  amused  him- 
self for  the  next  ten  years  with  schemes 
for  further  conquests.  Hut  the  civil  govern- 
ment being  in  other  hands,  he  found  himself 
constantly  cheeked  in  his  activity,  his  property 
detained  from  him,  his  rights  interfered  with, 
:in<l  his  prestige  rapidly  waning.  In  1534  he 
discovered  Lower  California,  and  explored  the 
Pacific  coasts  of  Mexico,  but  no  second  treasure- 
trove  awaited  him.  In  1539  Coronado  secured 
the  right  to  seek  for  the  'Seven  Cities'  of  Marcos 
dc  Niza.  and  in  disgust  Cortes  went  back  to  com- 
plain to  the  Court.  He  was  received  with  honor, 
but  could  secure  no  substantial  assistance  toward 
recovering  his  rights  or  his  property.  Joining 
an  expedition  to  Algiers,  he  was  shipwrecked, 
lofting  a  large  part  of  his  fortune.  He  then 
retired  to  a  small  estate  near  Seville,  where  he 
died.  December  2.  1547.  There  is  no  good  biog- 
raphy of  Corti'«.  Present t's  i'onqttrst  of  1/rxioo 
is.  so  far  as  Cortes  is  concerned,  little  more 
than  an  admirer'-'  abstract  of  the  conqueror's 
official  dispatches,  which  may  l>e  consulted 
in  Folsom's  translation  (New  York.  1843). 
The  celebrated  "Fifth  Letter."  describing 
Cort/'s's  adventurous  trip  across  Honduras  in 
the  winter  of  1.V24,  is  in  the  Hakluvt  Society 
Series  for  18GS. 

CORTES.  Josf:  DoMixr.o  (e.  1830-84).  A 
Chilean  author,  born  at  Coquimbo.  He  was  sue- 
eessively  journalist.  niemWr  of  the  Chilean  lega- 
tion in  Belgium,  and  director-general  of  libraries 
in  Bolivia.  He  published  anthologies,  histories, 
and  biographical  works,  such  as  Dirrimi'irio  bio- 
ittifico  autericano  ( 1  «7*1  >  ;  Historic  <l>  Bolivia' 


l.os  rcvolucionarios  dc  la  independencia  dc  Chile; 
and  Jicpublica  dc  ilejico  (1872). 

COR 'TEX  I.  ii..  bark).  That  region  of  a 
stem  or  root  which  occurs  between  the  central 
vascular  region  (stele)  and  the  epidermis.  In 
those  stems  w  hich  increase  iu  diameter  each  year, 
the  eortex  becomes  very  much  modi  tied  by  the 
development  of  cork  cells,  being  then  usually 
called  bark.'    See  Anatomy;  Plant. 

CORTINA,  kdrte'nn,  Jian  Nepomuceno 
( 1830 — ).  A  Mexican  soldier  and  brigand.  1mm 
in  I-a  Higuera,  State  of  Tamnulipns.  During  the 
Mexican  War  he  organized  a  band  of  cowboy 
guerrillas,  later  incorporated  in  the  Mexican 
urmy.  lie  fought  at  Palo  Alto,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was 
refused  a  commission  in  the  regular  army. 
Thereupon  he  turned  smuggler.  Later  he  rose  to 
be  a  general  in  the  liberal-revolutionist  forces. but 
nfter  his  defeat  by  General  llinojosa  was  forced 
to  escape  to  the  I'nited  States.  From  1850  to 
1S03  he  held  sway  on  the  frontier,  devastating 
the  country  and  making  such  official  appoint- 
ments as  he  saw  fit.  He  supported  the  cause 
of  Maximilian  in  1804.  in  1807  again  joined  the 
Republicans,  and  in  1809  was  ap|>ointed,  by 
Juarez,  federal  chief  of  Tamaulipas.  In  1870  he 
was  arrested  by  General  Canales,  but  instead  of 
lieing  executed,  as  General  Diaz  had  directed, 
was  incarcerated  without  trial  in  the  military 
prison  of  Santiago  Tlalteloleo. 

CORTINA'RITJS.  Sec  FuftOI,  EDIBLE,  and 
Plate. 

CORT'LAND.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  37  miles  south  of  Syra- 
cuse: on  the  Tinughnioga  Ilivcr,  and  on  the 
Lackawanna  and  the  Ixdiigh  Yalley  railroads 
( Map:  New  York,  D  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  State 
normal  school,  and.  as  a  manufacturing  centre, 
produce*  extensively  wire,  wire-cloth,  carriages 
and  wagons,  carriage-trimmings,  drop-forgings, 
door  and  window  screens,  wall- paper,  etc.  The 
government,  under  a  charter  of  1900.  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  a  municipal  coun- 
cil, and  administrative  boards  and  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive,  the  appointments,  ex- 
cept the  board  of  education,  being  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  council.  Fir*t  settled  in  1792. 
Cortland  was  included  in  the  township  of  Homer 
until  set  otr  as  Cortlandville  in  1829.  Population, 
in  1890,  8:>90:  in  1900.  9014. 

CORTONA,  kor-t<Vna.  A  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Arezzo.  Central  Italy,  situated  2170  feet 
above  the  sen.  72  miles  southeast  of  Florence  and 
4  miles  north  of  Cake  Traaimeno  (ancient  Trasi- 
menus)  (Map:  Italy.  F  4).  It  has  well-pre- 
served cyclo|>ean  walls.  8500  feet  in  circum- 
ference, the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus, 
a  museum  of  Etruscan  antiquities  assembled 
by  the  EtrUSCan  Academy,  founded  in  1720; 
a  cathedral  containing  paintings  by  Lucn  Sig- 
norelli  (q.V.),  who  was  born  here' in  1441.  as 
was  Cortona  (q.v.)  in  1590.  The  thirteenth  cen- 
tury church  of  San  Domenico  also  contains 
excellent  paintings.  The  ancient  Cortonn,  called 
Kyrtonin  by  Polvbius,  was  the  strongest  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Ktruscnn  League.  As  a 
Roman  colony  it  lost  its  importance,  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  ngnin  pros|iercd.  It  sided  mostly 
with  the  Ghibeltines.  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Cas.ilc  family  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
1409   was  uiven  by  the  last  of  the  house  to  King 
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Ladisla*  of  Naples,  and  by  him  in  1412  to  Flor- 
ence.  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  20,353; 
in  1901,  29,343. 

CORTONA,  Piktbo  da  (1590-1009).  An 
Italian  painter  and  arehiteet,  born  at  Cortona. 
His  real  name  was  Bcrettini.  A  "Nativity"  by 
him  attnicted  the  attention  of  Pope  Crban  VIII., 
who  gave  him  the  order  to  paint  the  decora- 
tions for  a  chapel  at  Hibiana.  He  also  painted 
the  decorations  in  the  grand  salon  of  the  Bar  be 
rini  Palace.  For  a  long  time  this  was  considered 
the  tinest  work  in  Italy  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  although  his  reputation  has  suffered 
since  then,  his  pictures  are  still  admired.  There 
are  many  of  them  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  Cor- 
tona decorated  ceilings  in  the  Pitti  Palace  and 
was  architect  for  the  fa<;ade  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Via  La  Ui,  the  portico  of  Santa  Maria  del  la  Pace, 
and  the  Church  of  San  Martino,  all  in  Pome. 

CO  RUN  A,  ko  roo'nyn.  A  fortified  seaport 
of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  Galicia,  situated  on  a  small  headland  in 
the  Atlantic,  formed  by  the  three  bays  of  Betan- 
zos,  Corufia,  and  Kl  Ferrol ;  315  miles  northwest 
of  Madrid  (Map:  Spain.  A  I).  It  is  built  partly 
on  the  slope  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and 
is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  the 
former  being  the  most  ancient.  The  lower  town, 
which  was  formerly  an  insignificant  fishing  vil- 
lage, is  now  more  important,  is  well  built, 
with  streets  broad  and  well  paved.  The  ancient 
section,  which  is  partly  surrounded  by  the  old 
walls,  contains  the  more  prominent  edifices, 
though  there  are  comparatively  few  public  build- 
ings of  note  in  Corufia.  The  churches  of  Santiago 
and  Santa  Marfa  del  Compo,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; the  barracks,  the  Capitania-tJeneral,  and 
the  modern  Military  Hospital  of  San  Carlos,  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  provincial  institute  has 
a  considerable  library  and  valuable  scientific  col- 
lections, and  the  city  contains  also  a  meteoro- 
logical observatory,  and  various  educational  in- 
stitutions, including  a  marine  school.  Other 
features  of  interest  are  the  grave  of  Sir  John 
Moore  (q.v.),  with  a  monument  in  the  garden 
of  San  Carlos,  and  the  so-called  Torre  de  Her- 
cules, of  doubtful  Phoenician  origin,  having  been 
built  more  probably  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
which  has  served  as  a  lighthouse  for  more  than 
a  century.  The  harbor,  protected  by  five  forts, 
two  of  which.  San  Centon  and  Santa  Cruz,  tic- 
fend  the  entrance,  is  wife  and  commodious.  Co- 
rona is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce,  the 
exports  comprising  live  stock,  fruits,  vegetables, 
wine,  hams,  sardines,  leather,  peat,  etc.,  while 
the  principal  imports  are  sugar,  hides,  coal,  oil, 
and  manufactured  articles.  There  is  also  an  im- 
portant coastwise  trade.  The  city  has  a  variety 
of  manufactures,  including  cigara,  linen  goods, 
canvas,  cordage,  lumber,  barrels,  paper,  etc..  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
fisheries.  Population,  in  1  897,  40.5(H):  in  1900. 
44.057. 

Probably  from  early  times  a  fishing  village, 
Corufia  may  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians. Its  chronicled  history  dates  from  the 
Roman  occupation.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
called  Caronium.  It  was  part  of  the  emirate  of 
Cordova  for  some  time,  and  suffered  severely, 
with  the  rest  of  fialiria.  in  the  reeonqucst.  The 
Portuguese  captured  the  town  in  1370.  Here 
John  of  Gaunt  landed  in  1380.  to  urge  the  claims 
of  his  wife  to  the  Civilian  down,  and  in  1554 


Philip  II.  sailed  from  the  port  to  marry  Queen 
Mary  of  Kngland.  Cor  una  was  the  point  of  de- 
parture of  the  'Invincible  Armada'  in  1588,  and 
in  the  following  year  it  was  taken  by  Drake  and 
Norris,  and  nearly  destroyed.  The"  harbor  was 
the  scene  of  English  naval  victories  in  1747  and 
1805.  Corufia  is  famous  for  the  repulse,  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1809,  of  the  French  under  Marshal 
Soult,  by  Sir  John  Moore,  who  succeeded,  with 
an  inferior  force,  in  withstanding  the  French  at 
tempt  to  stop  the  English  embarkation,  but 
lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  The  engagement  took 
place  on  the  heights  of  Elvifla.  In  1823  the  city 
It'll  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  It  was  visited 
by  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1851. 

CORUNDUM  ( Nco-Lat.,  from  Hind.  Kurand, 
corundum),  or  Adamantine  Spar.  An  anhy- 
drous  aluminum  peroxide  that  crystallizes  in 
the  hexagonal  system.  Owing  to  their  extreme 
hardness  (in  which  corundum  ranks  next  to  the 
diamond)  and  their  high  s|>eeifie  gravity  (from 
3.05  to  4.10),  the  colored  varieties  are  much 
sought  after  as  gems.  According  to  their  colors, 
they  are  called  sapphire,  which  is  blue;  Oriental 
ruby,  which  is  red ;  Oriental  topaz,  which  is  yel- 
low; Oriental  emerald,  which  is  green;  and 
Oriental  amethyst,  which  is  purple.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  is  the  astrriatcd  or  star  sapphire, 
which  exhibits  an  opalescent  star  of  six  rays. 
The  dark  colored  varieties  are  called  corundum. 
and  granular  corundum  is  known  as  emery.  The 
colored  varieties  of  corundum  are  found  chiefly 
in  Burma.  China,  Ceylon,  and  the  United  State-. 
In  this  country  it  is  found  in  the  crystalline  rocks 
along  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  at  Chester. 
Mass.,  in  northern  Georgia,  and  in  Montana, 
where  sapphires  of  gem  grade  have  l»een  found 
Emery  (q.v.),  which  is  used  as  an  abrasive  ma 
terial,  is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Chester,  Mass  . 
and  in  Canada. 

CORUN'NA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Shiawasjwe  County.  Mich.,  30  miles  northeast  of 
Lansing;  on  the  Shiawassee  Kiver.  and  on  the 
Ann  Arbor  and  the  Detroit.  Grand  Haven  and 
Milwaukee  railroads  (Map:  Michigan.  .1  0).  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  coal,  and  manufae- 
tures.  flour,  furniture,  shoe*,  lumber,  etc. 
Population,  in  1890.  1382:  in  1000.  1510. 

CORVAL'LIS.     A  city  and  the  county  -eat 
of  Benton  County.  Ore..  00  miles  south  by  west 
of  Portland:  nn  the  Willamette  River,  and  >>n 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Corvallis  and  Ka-t 
ern  railroads  (Map:  Oregon.  B  5).    Kiver  steam 
boat  lines  add  to  the  transportation  facility, 
and  the  city  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
era  in.  lumber.  Hour,  live  stock,  and  wool.  The 
manufactures  include  lumber,  sash,  doors,  fnrrii 
lure.  Hour,  foundry  products,  organs,  carriajr*. 
etc.    Corvallis  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  contains  a  fine  court -house 
public-school  building,  and  citv  hall.  Popula- 
tion.  in  1S00.  1527:  in  1000,  1819. 

CORVEE,  kAr'vA'  (Fr..  from  ML.  eoreefa, 
demanded,  from  Lat.  cirrnaatn,  demanded,  **• 
{•pern,  work,  from  com-,  with  +  rnpurr.  to  de 
n.aml  i       \n    obligation    impoaed    nndei  I 

feudal  law.  whereby  the  inhabitant*  of  a 
district  |»erformed  certain  services,  such  as  re- 
pairs of  the  highway  and  bridges,  for  the  sov- 
ereign or  the  feudal  lord.  The  system  wa-  en 
forced  bv  the  Dual  Control  (q.v.)  in  Kgypt. 
where,  iii  1SS2.  234,000  ft  lhihrrn  were  called  out 
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tor  100  days  to  clean  the  irrigating  canals;  hut 
the  obligation  was  gradually  abolished  until,  in 
1887,  the  corvee  was  wholly  done  away  with,  and 
the  labor  performed  by  contract.  See  Egypt; 
France. 

CORVEI,  kor'vl  (ML.  Corbeia  Nota,  New 
Corbeia,  as  it  was  lirst  occupied  by  monks  from 
Corbie).  A  Benedictine  ablwy  of  Germany,  on 
the  Weser,  near  Hoxter,  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  abltey  in  Saxony.  It  was  founded  by 
l^uis  the  Pious  in  the  U-ginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  being  a  colony  from  the  monastery  of 
the  same  name  in  Picardy.  It  received  rich  en- 
dowments and  was  the  centre  of  great  agricul- 
tural improvement  ami  prosperity  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  besides  being  the 
seat  of  a  famous  school.  In  1793  it  was  made  a 
bishopric  by  Pius  VI.  Its  territory  then  em- 
braced about  22  square  miles,  with  10,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  1802  it  was  secularized  and  annexed  to 
Nassau,  from  which  it  was  transferred,  in  1S07, 
to  Westphalia,  and  in  1815  to  Prussia.  The 
church  of  the  abbey  is  built  in  Gothic  style,  mag- 
nificently adorned  in  the  interior,  and  contains 
a  multitude  of  monuments  of  successive  dynas- 
ties. The  library  and  archives  of  the  cloister, 
which  contained  most  valuable  records  of  the 
early  ages  of  German  history,  have  all  been  de- 
stroyed, the  Chronieon  (orbcicnae,  an  alleged 
record  of  this  abbey  from  its  foundation  to  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  being  n  forgery.  Cer- 
tain brief  \  miaUs  Corbeienses  from  048  to  1148 
are,  however,  printed  in  the  Monumcnta  dcr- 
mania"  Historica.  Consult  Wigand.  (leschichte 
cfer  AbM  Korvcy  (Hoxter,  181!) ). 

CORVETTE,  kor-vet'  (Fr.,  from  Sp.  corveta, 
corbeia,  It.  court  la,  corvette,  from  Lat.  corbita, 
slow  ship  of  burden,  from  corbis,  basket).  In 
the  days  of  sailing  men-of  war,  a  corvette  was  a 
"hip-rigged  vessel  (i.e.  having  three  masts,  all 
square  rigged),  carrying  all  her  broadside  guns 
on  one  covered  deck.  The  upper  deck,  above  the 
j,uns.  was  flush  (i.e.  was  continuous  from  stem 
to  stem,  without  poop  or  topgallant  forecastle ) . 
Corvettes  occasionally  had  a  bow  or  stern  chaser 
on  the  upper  deck. 

COR'VIDiE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  corvus, 
crow).  A  family  of  passerine  birds  which  in- 
cludes the  ravens,  crows,  magpies,  jays,  etc  See 
these  words,  and  Plate  of  Jays,  Magpies,  trre. 

CORVIN-WIERSBITZKI,  koiAen  vers  bit '- 
ske,  (hro  von  (1812-80).  A  German  author, 
bom  at  Gumhinnen.  He  took  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionary uprising  in  Baden  in  1848  and  1840, 
and  !>ccame  chief  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  Republican  forces  at  Rastatt.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  six  years'  solitary  confinement. 
In  1855  he  went  to  London,  whence  in  18til  he 
proceeded  to  the  United  States  to  act  as  the 
war  correspondent  of  the  Augsburg  AllpcntetM 
Zcituna.  During  the  Franco-German  War  he 
was  the  correspondent  of  the  Vienna  Xcuc  Freie 
I'rcsse.  and  his  experience-  are  admirably  de- 
scribed in  his  well-known  book.  In  France  inth 
the  (Sermans  (1872).  In  his  earlier  years  Cor- 
vin  devised  'Con  iniello,"  a  species  of  metal-work 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  stones,  or  other  ma- 
terials. His  numerous  historical  and  other  writ- 
ings include:  ffistorische  Dcukmalc  des  christ- 
lichen  Fanatismus  (184.">).  the  second  edition  of 
which  appeared  under  the  title  I'faffrnspiegcl 


(18011),  and  was  further  supplemented  by  Die 
Ueissler  (3d  ed.,  1802-03).  Consult  his  Erm- 
nerungen  aus  meinem  Leben  (4th  ed„  Kudolstadt, 
1800  02). 

CORVINO,  k.'.r  ve'no.  A  miserly  fortune- 
hunter,  the  husband  of  Celia,  in  Jonson'fl  I  ul- 
pone.  He  is  condemned,  in  the  last  act,  to  1h* 
rowed — 

••Hound  about  Venice,  through  the  (iruml  Cannl 
Wearing  ft  rap  with  tolr         usmV  ears." 

COR  VIllUS,    Matthias.      See  Matthias 

GOBVINUS. 

COR'VO  (Sp.,  crow).  The  most  northerly  of 
the  Azores  (q.v.).    (Map:  Portugal,  A  4.)  ' 

COR'VUS,  M Alters  Valejui  s.  A  general  of 
the  early  Roman  Republic.  He  was  born  about 
li.c.  370.  He  was  twice  dictator  and  six  times 
consul,  and  occupied  the  curule  chair  twenty-one 
times.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  the  Volsei,  the 
Samnites,  the  Kt  Tuscans,  and  the  Marsi.  He 
live<l  to  be  one  hundred  years  old. 

COR'WIN,  Edward  Tan.iokk  (1834— i.  An 
American  writer,  and  historian  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  He  was  Itorn  in  New  York  City, 
duly  12,  1834:  graduated  at  the  present  College 
of  the  Citv  of  New  York  in  1853,  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
in  185»i.  He  has  held  various  pastorates,  but  his 
reputation  rests  upon  his  literary  work,  which 
has  made  him  the  recognized  historian  of  his  de- 
nomination. He  has  published  in  book  form: 
Manual  and  Record  of  the  Church  of  I'aramus, 
V.  ./.  (New  York.  1858 ;  2d  ed.  18511)  ;  Manual 
of  lite  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in 
Aorth  America  (1850;  4th  ed.  1002)  ;  Millstone 
Centennial  (18(!0)  ;  Cortcin  thnealogg  (18721  :  .1 
History  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Dutch  (18115). 
Ho  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  upon  a 
translation  and  elaborate  annotation  of  the  so- 
called  Amsterdam  Correspondence,  or  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam and  the  churches  in  the  New  Netherlands 
and  Province  of  New  York,  and  so  are  an  impor- 
tant historical  source.  He  discovered  much  of 
this  correspondence  himself.  Its  publication 
bv  the  State  of  New  York  was  authorized  in 
1000. 

CORWIN,  Thomas  ( 17D4-1805) .  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  statesman,  born  in  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky.  He  studied  and  practiced 
law  in  Ohio,  where  his  eloquence  soon  won  him 
prominence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  from  1822  to  1820,  and  of  Congress 
from  1830  to  1840,  when  he  was  chosen  Governor 
of  Ohio.  From  1844  to  1850  he  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  the  latter 
year  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Presi- 
dent.  Fillmore's  Cabinet.  He  was  again  in  Con- 
gress (1858-00)  and  was  Minister  to  Mexico 
from  1801  to  1804.  As  an  orator  he  won  his 
greatest  distinction,  his  speeches  both  on  the 
Ktump  and  in  debate  Iteing  examples  of  remark- 
aide  eloquence.  His  arraignment  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  war  with  Mexico  was  a  notable 
effort,  which  made  him  many  enemies  and  dam- 
aged his  political  career.  Consult:  Strohn 
'editor).  Life  and  Speeches  of  Thomas  Corwin 
(Davton.  1850);  and  Russell.  Thomas  Coririn 
(Cincinnati.  1882). 

CO'RY,  Ciiari.es  Barney  (1857—)  An 
American  ornithologist,  professor  and  honorary 
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curator  in  the  ornithological  department  of  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum  in  Chicago.  1 1  it*  pub- 
lication* include  Birxis  of  the  Bahama  Inlands, 
Birds  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  Catalogue 
of  ^Vcst  Indian  Birds  and  The  Birds  of  the  West 
Indies. 

CORY,  Wiluam  Johnson  (18231)2).  An 
English  poet,  son  of  Charles  .Johnson,  of  Ton  ing- 
ton.  Devonshire;  his  mother  was  a  grandnicce 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*.  He  was  educated 
itt  Eton,  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge;  was 
graduated  B.A.  in  1845,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  fellow  of  his  college.  He  was  at  once 
appointed  assistant  master  of  Eton,  where  he 
von  great  distinction  as  a  tutor.  In  1872  he  re- 
tired from  Kton  and  changed  his  name  to  Cory. 
His  subsequent  home  was  Hampstend.  where  he 
died,  dune  11,  1892.  Cory  is  mainly  known  for 
a  volume  of  verse  entitled  loniea  (1858),  con- 
taining "Mimnermus  in  Church"  and  other  poems 
of  great  tenderness  and  beauty.  The  volume  was 
reissued,  with  additions,  in  1891.  He  is  also 
author  of  an  agreeable  Vuide  to  Moderh  English 
Hilton  ( 1880-82) ,  and  of  several  graceful  Latin 
lyrics  in  Lueretilis,  a  treatise  on  writing  Latin 
verse  (1871).  After  his  death  appeared  his 
Letters  and  Journals  (Oxford,  181»7). 

COBYAT,  kor'ynt,  or  CORYATE,  Thomas 
(1577-1017).  An 'English  traveler  and  author, 
born  at  Odeombe  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe,  traveling 
mostly  on  foot,  nnd  published  his  experiences 
in  a  volume  entitled  Cnrgat's  Crudities  (1011). 
It  was  the  first  manual  of  Continental  travel, 
and  was  illustrated  with  engravings.  Coryat 
made  other  vovages  through  Greece.  Asia  Minor. 
North  Africa,  nnd  India,  where  he  died. 

CO RYB ANTES,  kor'I han't  ez  (Gk.Ko/^oiTfc, 
Korybuntes) .  Mythical  beings,  attendant  upon 
the  Phrygian  Cybele,  as  the  Curetes  belong  to 
the  Cretan  cult  "of  Zeus  nnd  Hhea.  Unlike  the 
Curetes.  with  whom  they  were  sometimes  con- 
fused, the  Corybantes  were  not  believed  to  dance 
in  armor,  but  rather  »<>  perform  wild  and  orgi- 
astic dances  which  frequently  ended  in  ecstasy. 
The  name  does  not  properly  denote  priests  or 
human  beings  at  all :  but.  as  the  priests  of  Cybele 
imitated  these  dances,  like  modern  Dervishes, 
the  name  is  sometimes  extended  to  them. 

CORYCIA,  ko-rlshl-a  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  Kuf>v- 
kLi,  KOrykia).  The  mother  of  Lyeoris,  by 
Apollo.  She  was  a  nymph,  whose  name  is  pre- 
served in  the  Coryeian  Cave  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
and  in  the  appellation  Ooryeidcs  applied  to  the 
nymphs  of  the  cave  and  to  the  muses. 

CORYD'ALIS.    See  Ft  maki  a<  k.f.. 

CORYDALIS  (Xeo-T.at.,  from  Ok.  KO(tvAa??.ic, 
karydaUis,  KnpiJb;,  korfidon,  crested  lark,  from 
jt6pi«  ,  kurgs.  helmet  )  or  DonsoN.  A  genus  of 
large,  net-veined  insects  (true  Xeuroptera).  rep- 
resenting the  family  sialidie,  and  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica, where  its  larva.  used  fur  bait  under  the  names 
'crawler,'  'dobson,'  'hell  devil,'  and  many  others, 
is  the  largest  of  our  nquntic  inserts.  The  single 
sjMM'ies  (Corydalis  rornuta),  often  called  'hcll- 
Errammite,'  is  biwrni*h-|jrecn  in  color,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  expands  its  four  nearly 
equal  wings  fully  six  inches.  "In  the  female  the 
jaws  are  very  large.  Hat.  and  toothed  at  the  ox- 
tremitv.  but"  in  the  male  they  nre  remarkably 
Ion?  nnd  slender,  not  toothed,  and  the  sharp  tips 
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crossing  each  other:  their  only  use  is  evidently 
for  seizing  the  soft,  somewhat  yielding  body  of 
the  female  during  the  act  of  pairing:  hence,  dur- 
ing its  short  life  the  male,  at  least,  takes  ne 
food."    The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  midsummer, 
in  white,  chalky  masses  almost  an  inch  wide,  on 
tree-leaves,    rocks,    timbers,    etc.,  overhanging 
water,  into  which  the  young  drop  as  soon  as 
hatched.    These  sink  to  the  bottom  and  grow 
rapidly  into  large,  slate-gray,  tough,  predatory 
larva;.* which  hide  under  stones,  etc.,  in  the  rapid 
streams  where  they  most  abound,  (dinging  firmly 
to  some  support  with  their  anal  hooks,  while 
they  seize  in  their  jaws  such  living  creatures  a* 
come  within  their  reach.    They  remain  in  the 
water  two  years  and  eleven  months,  then  creep 
out  upon  land,  where  they  wander  about  at  night 
for  a  few  days,  then  pupate  in  some  retreat  and 
speedily  emerge  as  udults.   The  larva?  (dobsonM 
are  regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  bait  known 
for  still-fishing,  and  are  captured  with  nets,  after 
overturning  stones,  etc.,  and  frightening  them 
out  into  the  open  water.    For  the  many  interest- 
ing peculiarities  of  the  structure  and  economy 
of  this  and  other  species  of  the  Sialida?  (called 
'adder  Hies'  in  England),  consult:  Howard.  7V 
Inseet  Book  (New  York,  1 90 1 )  :  Packard.  Stan- 
dard  Xatural  History,  vol.  ii.  (Boston.  1884 1  : 
Miall.  The  Natural  history  of  Aquatic  Insects 
(London,  1895). 

COR'YDON.  A  town  nnd  the  county  seat  of 
Harrison  County.  Ind..  108  miles  south  of  Indian- 
apolis, on  Indian  Creek  and  on  the  Lmisville, 
New  Albany  and  Corydon  Railroad  (Map:  In- 
diana, C  4).  It  is  known  as  a  summer  resort,  one 
of  its  attractions  being  a  sulphur  spring.  Cor- 
ydon was  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana 
from  1813  to  181(1,  and  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
from  1810  to  1825.  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  Indianapolis.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1810  met  here.  In  I8tt3  the  town 
was  the  scene  of  a  sharp  skirmish  between  a 
small  force  of  State  militia  and  a  superior  force 
of  Confederate  raiders  under  .John  Morgan.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  880;  in  1900.  1010. 

CORYDON.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Wayne  County,  lown.  85  miles  south  by  east  of 
Des*  Moines,  on  the  Keokuk  and  Western  Rail- 
road. The  electric-light  plant  is  under  municipal 
control.    Population,  in  1890,  902;  in  1900.  14". 

CORYDON.  (1)A  shepherd  in  the  Seventh 
Eclogue  of  Vergil,  and  in  the  Idyls  of  Theoc- 
ritus, and  hence  a  name  conventionally  used  in 
literature  to  designate  a  country  swain,  as  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  (Jucene  and  Colin  Clout.  (2) 
A  shoemaker  in  S-ott's  Count  lioltert  of  Paris. 
(3)  A  musical  countryman  in  Walton'-  Com- 
pleat  Angler,  who  fraternizes  with  Piseator. 

COR'YLTJS.    See  Hazel. 

COR'YMB  (from  Lat.  eorumbus.  from  Gk. 
n6pvy3oc,  korynthos,  cluster,  from  *<V>e»".  kory*. 
helmet).  A  Hat-topped  fiowcr-ehltier,  in  which 
the  pedicels  arise  at  different  levels  upon  an 
elongated  axis,  and  the  outermost  flowers  bloom 
first.     See  lNKI.ORESCE.TCE. 

CORYM'BUS  (Lat,  Clutter).  That  mode  of 
dressing  the  hair  which  prevailed  among  tin* 
Creek  women  and  which  may  be  seen  in  tx< 
amides  of  the  antique,  particularly  in  the  statu*-* 
representing  Venus.  This  arrangement  of  the 
hair  was  alflo  adopted  by  the  Romans.    It  eon- 
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sisted  in  gathering  it  upward  upon  the  crown 
und  buck  of  the  head  in  one  knot.  It  may  be 
seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  the  statue  of  the 
Venus  de'  Medici,  in  the  I'ffizi  Callery,  Florence. 

COR'YPHA.  See  Fan  Palm  -  Gebano  Palm  ; 
Talipot  Palm. 

COB/YPHENE  (Lat.  coryphcrtui,  from  Gk. 
Kopitxitva,  koryphaina,  a  sort  of  fish,  from  *»/>i^, 
kori/phi;  summit,  but  explained  by  |>opular  ety- 
mology an  is6pit,  koryn,  helmet  +  Qatvtti;  phai- 
ncin,  to  appear),  or  Dolphin.  One  of  a  genus  of 
fishes  (Corypluena)  of  the  family  Coryphirnida*. 
to  which  the  name  'dolphin.'  properly  belonging 
to  the  Cetacea.  has  been  popularly  transferred. 
The  coryphencs  are  allied  to  the  opahs,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  metallic  brilliancy 
of  their  colors,  which  delight  the  spectator  an 
the  graceful  fish  are  seen  gliding  with  extreme 
rapidity  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  gleaming 
in  the  light;  and  the  changes  the  colors  undergo 
while  the  fish  is  dying  hare  acquired  a  poetic 
celebrity.  They  have  an  elongated  compressed 
body  covered  with  small  scales,  the  head  rising 
in  a  sharp  crest,  the  mouth  large.  They  are 
large  fishes,  attaining  a  length  of  six  feet,  and 
are  inhabitants  of  the  high  seas  of  warm  climates, 
where  they  chase  the  flying-fishes  and  other 
surface  prey  with  great  speed  and  voracity.  The 
many  described  forms  ure  probably  all  reducible 
to  two  or  three  species.  The  common,  almost 
cosmopolitan  coryphene  [Coryphwna  hippurus) 
occurs  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  as  far 
north  as  Cape  Cod.  "They  are  often  caught  by 
sailors  at  sea.  and  are  considered  most  excellent 
food.  It  is  an  almost  universal  custom  before 
eating  them  to  test  the  flesh  by  putting  a  piece 
o:  silver  into  the  vessel  in  which  they  have  been 
cooked,  it  being  a  common  belief  that  if  the 
flesh  is  poisonous  the  silver  will  turn  dark" 
HJoode).    See  Plate  of  Horse- Mackerels,  etc. 

COBYPH'ODON  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Ok.  tcopi^f], 
koryphr,  summit  4-  6iWr,  odous,  tooth).  A 
fossil  amblypod  mammal  of  the  Ixiwer  Kocene 
beds  (Wftoatch)  of  western  America,  related  to 
Tinoeeras  and  the  Uintatheres.  A  complete  skele- 
ton of  Coryphodon  radians  has  been  found,  and  is 
mounted  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City.  It  shows  an  animal 
between  five  and  six  feet  in  length,  a  size  rather 
laryc  for  the  Uiwer  Kocene  mammals,  with  large 
ikull,  formidable  teeth,  short  neck,  rather  long 
body,  and  short,  strong,  bowed  legs  with  spread- 
ing toes.  The  brain-cavity  is  remarkably  small. 
The  skeleton  indicates  a  heavy,  clumsy  animal 
that  lived  in  the  bordering  marshes  of  the 
Wasatch  lakes,  feeding  on  succulent  water  plants 
which  it  uprooted  with  its  spreading  front  teeth. 
Coryphodon  remains  have  also  been  found  in 
the  Eocene  beds  of  Europe.  Consult:  Osborn, 
"A  Complete  Skeleton  of  Coryphodon  Radians." 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  x.  (New  York.  1898).  See  Ter- 
tiary System:  Tinoceras;  Cintatherii'M. 

COBY'ZA.     See  Catarrh. 

COS  (Gk.  Kwr,  Kos,  It.  Stanehio.  Turk.  Istan- 
liii.  One  of  the  Dorian  Sporadcs,  off  the 
southwest  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  now  belonging 
to  Turkey.  Cos  is  about  23  miles  long.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  island,  a  range  of  hills  ex- 
tend* alonir  the  coast :  the  western  half  of  the 
island  is  also  mountainous,  but  the  eastern  por- 
tion north  of  the  jagged  ridge  of  Mount  Prion  is 
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a  fertile  plain,  producing  the  grapes  which  furnish 
the  chief  modern  exjHirts.  In  ancient  times  the 
island  was  famous  for  its  perfumes,  wines,  and 
silk  (probably  produced  from  an  inferior  variety 
of  worm),  from  which  were  woven  the  trans- 
parent Coiin  garments  worn  by  the  courtesans  of 
(ireece  and  Home.  There  are  many  mineral 
springs  on  the  island,  which  early  became  an  im- 
portant seat  of  the  worship  of  Asclepius,  the 
god  of  healing.  Cos  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  physician  Hippocrates  (q.v.).  The  chief 
town,  Cos,  is  situated  on  the  northeast  coast, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  In  the  centre  of 
the  main  street  is  a  gigantic  palm-tree,  said  to 
have  stood  there  before  the  Christian  Era. 
To  the  northwest  is  an  old  fortress  of  the 
Knights  of  Saint  John.  The  harbor  is  small, 
and  so  filled  with  mud  as  to  be  available 
only  for  small  boats.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture.  Cos  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  among  the  allies  of  the 
Creeks,  and  the  island  seems  to  have  been  early 
colonized,  perhaps  from  Thessaly.  Later  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  Dorian  colony,  apparently 
from  Epidaurus,  and  became  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis.  It  was  a 
member  of  the  Athenian  league,  and  in  the 
fourth  century  u.c.  enjoyed  a  prosperity  which 
seems  to  have  increased  under  Alexander 
and  his  successors.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  and  the  home  of 
Philetas,  the  bucolic  poet,  who  founded  on  the 
island  a  school  of  which  Theocritus  (q.v.)  was 
the  most  distinguished  member.  Cos  was  favored 
by  the  Romans,  and  seems  to  have  been  little 
disturl>ed  till  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople (a.I).  1204).  From  that  time  till  its 
capture  by  the  Turks  in  1523,  Cos  shared  the 
vicissitudes  of  Rhodes  and  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands. Consult:  Rayet,  Memoire  sur  Vile  dv  Cos 
(187(5):  Paton  and  Hicks,  Inscriptions  of  Com 
(Oxford.  1801),  the  introduction  containing  a 
brief  history  of  the  island;  Herzog,  Koische 
Forschunytn  (Leipzig.  1800). 

CO'SA,  JtrAN  DE  LA.    See  La  Cosa.  Jl  AN  DE. 

COSCIN'OMANCY  (from  Gk.  kockwov,  Aoa- 
kinon,  sieve  +  pavrria,  manteia,  divination).  A 
species  of  divination,  practiced  from  the  earliest 
times  by  means  of  a  sieve  and  a  pair  of  shears 
or  forceps.  Tylor  (I'rimitire  Culture,  I.  110) 
says:  "The  sieve  was  held  hanging  by  a  thread 
or  by  the  points  of  a  pair  of  shears  stuck  into 
its  rim.  and  it  would  turn  or  swing  or  fall  at. 
the  mention  of  a  thief's  name  and  give  similar 
signs  for  other  purposes."  The  ordeal  of  the 
P>ible  and  key  is  a  survival  of  the  old  custom. 
The  fiftieth  Psalm  is  read,  and  when  the  verse 
beginning  "When  thou  rawest  a  thief"  is 
reached,  the  apparatus  is  expected  to  turn 
toward  the  culprit.    Sec  Siperktition. 

COSE'CANT.    See  Trigonometry. 

COSEGUTNA,  k.VsA  gwe'nA.  or  COSIGUI- 
NA,  kr.'sA-gwe'na.  A  volcano  in  the  extreme 
western  corner  of  Nicaragua.  Central  Amer- 
ica (Map:  Central  America,  C  4).  It  is  situated 
on  a  small  peninsula  which  partly  separates  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca  from  the  Pacific:  it  has  an  alti- 
tude of  over  3000  feet.  During  its  latest  emotion, 
on  January  20.  183.r».  a  shower  of  ashes  fell  for 
three  davs"  and  the  explosion  was  heard  as  far 
as  Mexico. 
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CO'SEL  or  Kosel.  The  capital  of  a  district 
of  Silesia.  Prussia,  on  the  river  Oder,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Klodnitz,  25  miles  southeast  of 
Op|ieln.  It  is  a  garrison  town,  has  a  castle,  and 
VM  formerly  surrounded  hy  walls,  the  site  of 
wliich  has  been  converted  into  boulevards.  A 
fine  pyramidal  monument  commemorates  the  un- 
successful siege  hy  the  French  in  1807.  The 
town  has  considerable  trade  and  numerous  do- 
mestic industries.  It  wns  the  capital  of  a 
duchv  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Population,  in 
UIOO;  7087. 

COSELEY,  kozll.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
Staffordshire,  England,  a  suburb  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, with  which  its  industries  and  public  works 
are  identified.  Population,  in  1891,  21,000;  in 
1901,  22,200. 

COSENZ,  k<Vsanz,  Enrico  (1820-98).  An 
Italian  soldier,  born  at  Gaeta.  He  entered  the 
military  service  of  Naples  in  1840,  participated 
in  the  campaign  in  Upper  Italy  (1848).  and 
afterwards  was  prominent  in  the  defense  of  Venice 
against  the  Austrians.  In  1859  he  became  a  col- 
onel in  the  'Hunters  of  the  Alps,'  Garibaldi's 
corps,  and  in  1800  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Sicily.  Upon  Garibaldi's  assumption  of  the  Dic- 
tatorship of  Naples,  he  was  appointed  Minister 
of  War.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  attack 
on  Rome  in  1870.  and  from  1881  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1893  was  chief  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  Italian  Army.  *  He  also  held  civil  office  as  a 
Deputy  from  1800,  and  Senator  from  1872. 

COZENZA,  kA-sAn'za  (Lat.  Cosintia).  The 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Coscnza  (Calabria 
Citeriore),  in  South  Italy,  situated  120  miles 
southwest  of  Taranto  (Map:  Italy,  L  8).  It 
is  commanded  by  a  castle,  whose  walls,  nine 
feet  thick,  were  shattered  in  the  earthquakes  of 
178.3,  1854.  and  1870.  The  older  and  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  very  malarious  in  sum- 
mer. The  cathedral,  now  lieing  restored  accord- 
ing to  the  discovered  ancient  plans,  contains 
the  tomb  of  lxmis  III.  of  Anjou,  who  died 
here  in  1435.  In  t lie  attractive  public  gardens, 
near  the  prefecture  and  the  new  thentrc,  are  a 
figure  of  Liberty  by  Giuseppe  Pncchioni.  erected 
in  1879  to  the  brothers  Bandiern  and  others  who 
took  part  in  the  Calabrian  rebellion  of  1844,  and 
busts  of  Garibaldi.  Cavour,  and  Mazzini.  There 
are  a  seminary,  a  royal  college,  a  technical 
school,  two  academies  of  science  and  fine  arts, 
and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Cosenza  markets 
silk,  oil,  wine,  manna,  hemp,  grain,  and  honey, 
and  manufactures  faTence  and  hardware.  Alaric, 
King  of  the  Visigoths  (q.v.),  died  here  in  410 
while  on  his  way  to  Sicily  after  the  spoliation  of 
Rome.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  and  his  treasures 
were  buried  just  below  the  town  in  the  Rusento 
(ancient  Buxentius)  where  the  Crati  joins  it — a 
spot  now  marked  by  the  Ponte  Alerico.  Popula- 
tion (commune),  *in  1881.  10.253;  in  1901. 
21.545. 

COSETTE,  k.Vzet'.  The  adopted  daughter  of 
dean  Valjean  in  Hugo's  Les  Miserables.  She  is 
the  child  of  Fantine.  and  gives  her  name  to  the 
second  part  of  the  novel. 

COSHOCTON,  kn  shok'ton.  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Coshocton  County,  Ohio.  69  miles 
east  by  north  of  Columbus,  on  the  Muskingum 
River,  and  on  the  Pittsburg.  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  Saint  Louie,  and  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  G  5).    It  contains 


a  public  library.  The  city  has  several  novelty- 
advertising  establishments,  machine-shops,  wood 
en  novelty  works,  glass- factory,  and  other  in 
dustrial  plants.  Coshocton  was  settled  in  1811 
and  incorporated  in  1833.  The  government  is 
administered  under  a  charter  of  1901,  which 
provides  for  a  mayor,  biennially  elected,  and  a 
city  council.  The  water-works  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,  3072;  in  1900,  0473. 

COSIMO,  ko-ze'mo,  PlERO  0L  See  Pikho  l»l 
Cosimo. 

COSIN,  kuzn,  John  (1594-1672).  An  Eng- 
lish prelate.  He  was  born  at  Norwich  and  »a» 
educated  at  Cambridge.  After  holding  reciorate- 
at  Ehvick,  Brancepeth,  and  elsewhere,  he  as- 
sumed charge  of  Saint  Peter's  College,  tain 
bridge,  in  1635.  Three  years  afterwards  he  was 
made  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and  in 
1640  was  appointed  Dean  of  Peterborough.  He 
was  chaplain  to  Charles  1.  and  subsequent!) 
joined  the  royal  family  in  Paris,  where  for 
nearly  twenty  vears  he  conducted  religious  ser 
vices  in  the  household  of  Oueen  Henrietta.  In 
1660  he  was  ap|>ointed  Rishop  of  ]>urhani.  Al 
though  by  no  means  inclined  toward  Puritanism, 
he  was  an  inveterate  antagonist  of  Romanism, 
and  during  his  long  residem-e  in  France  was 
regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause 
in  that  country.  Many  of  the  finest  prayers  in 
the  English  Church  were  written  by  him.  while 
his  other  numerous  writings  are  imbued  with 
the  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  interesting  per 
sonality.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  remarkable 
frankness  with  which  he  defended  his  views 
even  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  and 
by  his  splendid  administrative  ability  in  the 
Church.  His  works  include:  Collection  of  Pr\ 
rate  Devotions,  prepared  at  the  request  of  King 
Charles  1.  and  first  published  in  1627;  ticholasti- 
cat  History  of  the  Cation  of  Holy  tfcripturr 
(1657);  History  of  Popish  Transubstantiate 
(1675);  and  Sote  on  the  Work  of  Common 
Prayers  (1710). 

CO'SINE.   See  Trigonometry. 

COSTffAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kon/n'it,  Eotmm), 
Burnamed  Indicoim.ei  htes  (i.e.  Indian  naviga- 
tor). A  merchant  of  Alexandria,  in  which  city 
he  wns  probably  born,  who,  after  having  traveled 
much  in  eastern  Asia,  including  India  and  ley 
Ion.  returned  to  Egypt  and  ended  his  days  in 
monastic  retirement  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  While  a  monk  he  wrote  a  C*ri« 
iian  Topography  in  12  volumes,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, containing  much  information  about  many 
countries,  and  particularly  about  India.  An  at 
tempt  to  reconcile  everything  to  his  notions  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Rible  led  him  into  many 
errors;  but  though  deficient,  and  even  ab-urd 
scientifically,  as  a  record  of  travel  and  pfr 
graphical  information,  the  eleventh  lwok.  which 
gives  a  description  of  the  animals  of  India  and 
of  the  Island  of  tVylon,  takes  high  rank.  He- 
other  works  have  ]>erished.  The  work  (whirh. 
among  other  things,  gives  the  first  account  of  the 
Monununtum  Adulitanum — we  Am  ir.)  was  ed 
ited  by  Montfaucon  in  the  Nova  Colleetio  Patrum 
CraTomm.  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1707),  reprinted  bjr 
Migne.  Patrol,  dra-ea,  Ixxxviii.,  and  translated 
by  Charton  in  his  Voyagcurs  (Paris.  1854). 

COSMAS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Knepat,  Kowa*) 
and  DA'MIA'NUS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  &autv4tl 
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Two  Arabian  brothers  of  the  third  century, 
Christian  martyrs  under  Diocletian.  They  prac- 
ticed physic  without  fee  at  .Egea  in  Cilicia,  and 
having  refused  to  sacrifice  on  pagan  altars,  were 
In-headed  in  303.  Their  day  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Roman  Church  is  September  27.  They  are 
honored  as  the  patron  saints  of  physicians  and 
apothecaries.  A  short  lived  order  of  knights 
spiritual,  named  after  them,  was  instituted  dur- 
ing the  Crusades. 

COSMAS  OF  PRAGUE  (c.1039-1125) .  A 
Czech  historian,  dean  of  the  cathedral  at  Prague. 
His  works,  particularly  his  Chronica  Hocm- 
arum,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Fontcs  Rcrum  Flohemicarum  (Prague,  1874), 
constitute  a  very  complete  and  accurate  record  of 
the  history  of  the  times. 

COSMATI,  kos-mn'te.  A  family  of  Roman 
media-val  artists,  named  popularly  the  Cosmati, 
from  Cosmas,  a  prominent  member.  It  was 
founded  about  A.u.  1140.  by  Laurentius.  con- 
tinued by  his  son  Jacobus,  his  grandson,  Cos- 
mas,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other 
descendants  until  about  1330,  when  it  dis- 
j-ersed  with  the  departure  of  the  popes 
for  Avignon  and  the  fall  of  Rome  as  an 
artistic  centre.  The  specialty  of  this  school 
was  the  use  of  rich  mosaic  inlay  in  geo- 
metric patterns  in  architecture  and  church  in- 
teriors and  furniture;  a  style  often  called 
Cosmati  tcork.  But  it  was  not  confined  to  this 
family,  being  a  style  common  to  all  the  other 
family  groups  of  artists  of  mediaeval  Rome  and 
its  neighborhood,  such  as  the  families  of  Paulus 
and  Vassallectus.  The  beautiful  cloisters  of 
Saint  John  Lateran  and  Saint  Paul's  in  Rome 
are  the  most  familiar  of  their  large  works.  The 
choir-seats  at  San  Lorenzo,  the  taliernaeles  at 
Santa  Cecilia  and  Saint  Paul's,  the  pulpits  at 
the  Aracwli,  the  tombs  at  the  Minerva  and 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  the  paschal  candlestick 
at  Santa  Cecilia,  the  pavements  of  these  and 
many  other  Roman  churches,  show*  the  versatility 
and  universal  use  of  this  style.  But  most  of  the 
finest  works  are  scattered  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, at  Civita  Castellana,  Corneto,  Alatri,  An- 
agni.  Alba.  Ferentino,  Terracina,  and  other 
cities.  The  architectural  as  well  as  the  decora- 
tive work  was  executed  by  these  artists.  That 
the  style  was  Roman  is  shown  by  the  inscription 
of  1220  in  the  charming  cloister  of  Sassovivo  in 
linbrin,  where  the  artist  calls  it  Roman  tcork. 
Ilowever,  there  were  two  other  contemporary 
Italian  schools  which  produced  similar  work: 
that  of  Campania,  with  centres  at  Salerno,  Sessa. 
and  Oneta;  and  that  of  Sicily,  in  the  churches 
of  Palermo,  Monreale,  Cefalfl,  and  others. 

Consult:  Boito,  Architettura  Coxmatexca 
(Milan):  Frothingham,  "Notes  on  Roman 
Artists  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (in  early  volumes 
of  American  Journal  of  Archaeology) .  CI.  Clausse 
has  recently  published  a  very  full  account  of  this 
Roman  school:  see  his  "Les  Cosmati."  in  Revue 
dc  Vart  chrtticn,  vol.  xlvi.  (1807)  ;  I*s  marbricrs 
romains  (Paris,  1807). 

COSMETICS  (Ok.  Koa^nriK6c,  kosmftikof, 
skilled  in  adorning,  from  x6<ruoc,  ko*mo*.  order, 
world,  universe).  Preparations  used  on  the 
skin  or  hair  to  beautify  or  improve  their  appear- 
ance. They  include  face-powders,  such  as  bloom 
of  almond*  and  bloom  of  ro*r.s,  which  impart  a 
red  color  to  the  skin;  carmine,  which  is  used  as 
Vol.  V.— 21. 


a  rouge  for  the  complexion;  pearl  white,  which  is 
a  preparation  of  bismuth,  and  poisonous;  and 
perfumed  *tarch  or  chalk.  The  kohl  of  the  Egyp- 
tians is  supposed  to  have  been  a  preparation  of 
stibnite  or  antimony  sulphide;  it  is  still  used 
by  Oriental  ladies  for  painting  the  eyebrows. 
Hair-dyes,  which  are  in  many  cases  preparations 
of  lead  and  perfumes,  may  also  be  classed  as 
cosmetics.  The  great  objection  to  cosmetics,  and 
especially  to  face- powders,  is  their  tendency  to 
fill  up  and  clog  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  thus 
prevent  free  passage  of  gases  and  vapors,  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  any  animal 
organ  in  a  thorough  state  of  health.    See  also 

PERFUMES. 

COSMIC  DUST  (Fr.  co*mique,  1-at.  eosmicos, 
Ok,  Koofiinfa,  kosmikos,  cosmic,  from  air/tot, 
k  uk  in  as,  order,  world,  universe).  Finely  divided 
matter  that  falls  to  the  earth  from  extra-terres- 
trial regions.  It  is  probably  similar  in  nature 
to  meteorites,  although  much  of  the  dust  that 
reaches  the  earth's  surface  from  the  outer  por- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  is  volcanic.  Minute 
spherules  of  metallic  iron  and  particles  of  min- 
erals have  been  found  in  the  deposits  covering 
the  floor  of  the  deep  sea.  which  are  ascribed  to 
cosmic  origin.  Such  particles  fall  all  over  the 
earth,  hut  it  is  only  in  the  deeper  ocean  basins, 
remote  from  land,  that  they  can  accumulate  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  detected. 

COSMO  DE'  MEDICI,  k.Vmo  da  mii'de  che. 
See  Medici. 

C0SM0G70NY  (Gk.  Koo/ioyovia,  ko*mogonia, 
from  *6ofiot,  koxmo*,  order,  world,  universe  -+- 
yovi/,  gonf,  birth,  origin).  A  name  used  by 
astronomers  to  designate  theories  concerning  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  solar  system,  stel 
lar  systems,  or  the  universe  in  general.  Many 
remarkable  facts  connected  with  our  solar  system 
tend  to  show  that  its  present  condition  cannot 
be  the  result  of  a  purely  accidental  action  of 
natural  forces.  Thus,  the  orbits  of  all  the  im- 
portant planets  are  very  nearly  circular,  and 
arc  situated  nearly  in  the  same  plane:  the  dire*- 
tions  of  the  planets'  motions  in  their  orbits  are 
the  same  for  all:  all  the  planets,  with  the  prob- 
able exception  of  Uranus  and  Neptune,  rotate 
in  the  same  direction  on  their  own  axes,  and 
that  direction  is  the  same  as  the  direction  of 
their  orbital  revolutions,  etc.  Even  the  planetary 
satellites  share  in  these  peculiarities  of  the  solar 
system ;  the  planes  of  their  orbital  revolutions 
about  the  primary  planets  are  always  very  near 
the  corresponding  planes  of  the  planets'  own 
axial  rotations,  and  the  directions  of  the  satel- 
lites' revolutions  also  coincide  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  planets'  axial  rotations. 

The  Neiu'I.ar  Hypothesis.  Kant  and  Laplace 
have  given  us  the  well-known  'Nebular  Hypothe- 
sis.' later  developed  by  Sir  W.  Herschel.  to 
account  for  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in 
the  solar  system.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
the  material  composing  the  system  was  originally 
a  mass  of  intensely  hot  nebulous  or  gaseous  mat- 
ter that  tended  to  assume  a  rotating  globular 
form  under  the  action  of  gravitational  forces. 
Gradually  the  maxs  contracted,  and  successive 
rotating  rings  of  matter  were  from  time  to  time, 
as  it  were,  left  behind.  These  rings,  in  turn, 
broke  up.  and  the  matter  of  each  formed  a  plane- 
tary system  in  which  again  rings  and  satellites 
could  form  just  as  in  the  parent  nebular  mass. 
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Darwin's  Hypothesis.  In  recent  yon rs  several 
new  and  interesting  cosmogonic  theories  have 
been  elaborated.  In  188.ri  George  Howard  Dar- 
win showed  mathematically  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  earth  and  moon  (the  revolution 
of  the  moon  and  its  axial  rotation  being  syn- 
chronous) might  have  Iteen  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  the  tidal  friction  work- 
ing continuously  through  successive  ages  of 
cosmic  lime.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  (hat.  when  earth  and  moon  were  nearer 
together,  and  as  yet  in  n  more  or  less  plastic 
condition,  very  gigantic  tides  must  have  been 
Ret  up — tides  involving  the  earth's  semi-solid 
matter,  as  well  as  the  weans  of  water  and  air. 
Darwin's  researches  have  brought  out  the  fact 
that  such  tides  must  produce  important  modifi- 
cations in  any  system  of  celestial  bodies,  and  he 
lias  Ixrn  able  to  explain  the  origin  of  many 
puzzling  phenomena  in  the  case  of  the  moon  by 
making  use  of  his  fundamental  idea  of  cosmic 
tidal  friction. 

THI  MktUMUTIC  Hypothesis.  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  has  recently  advocated  a  cosmogonic 
theory  altogether  different  from  the  nebular 
hypothesis.  This  is  the  so-called  Mctcoritic  Hy- 
pothesis. It  assumes  that  the  stars  have  been 
made  up  by  the  combining  together  of  masses  of 
meteors  (q.v. ),  space  being  supposed  to  contain 
numberless  swarms  of  those  little  bodies. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  both  the  meteoritic 
and  the  nebular  hypothesis  may  have  had  a  share 
in  the  devolopment  of  planetary  systems.  For 
the  meteoritic  building  up  of  a% nebulous  mass 
may  have  antedated  the  contraction  of  that 
mass  and  its  transformation  into  rings  and 
planets  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Laplace. 
See  Neiu'LA;  Soear  System;  St*N;  etc. 

Ancient  Cosmogonies.  Scarcely  any  people, 
either  ancient  or  modern,  has  been  without  some 
theory  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Passing  over  the  views  of  such  primitive  tribes 
as  the  Australians  or  American  Indians,  the 
cosmogonies  of  chief  interest  in  connection  with 
our  own  views  are  those  of  Babylonia,  India, 
Iran.  Greece,  and  ancient  Germany.  The  Baby- 
lonian system  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
Cosmogony  of  the  Bible.  There  was  darkness 
and  water,  with  strange  monsters.  Into  this 
chaos  the  god  IV1  entered,  and  clove  the  cosmic 
sea,  and  parted  the  darkness.  Animals  took  the 
place  of  the  former  monsters,  and  man  himself 
was  created,  as  well  as  the  sun  and  moon  and 
five  planets.  In  India  the  story  of  the  creation 
was  more  philosophical.  In  some  of  the  latest 
hymns  Ol  the  Riyreda  (q.v.  t,  water  was  the 
source  of  all.  whence  came  fire  and  wind — the 
breath  of  divinity.  Or.  again,  the  world  arose 
from  the  sacrifice  of  Man  (Skt.  puru.iha) .  whose 
head  became  the  sky.  his  feet  the  earth,  his  eye 
the  sun.  his  breath  the  wind,  while  from  his 
mouth,  anus,  thighs,  and  feet  the  four  castes 
sprang.  These  ideas,  developed  more  fully  in  the 
pseudoepieal  Sanskrit  Pur/lnnx  (q.v.),  exhibit 
clearly  the  pantheistic  trend  of  Hindu  thought. 
The  rrtle  of  Kama  or  Love  in  Indian  cosmogony 

l>«  irs  Mime  n  mhlance  to  thai  of  the  Greek  ErOS. 

Iranian  eosmology.ns  we  find  it  in  the  Areata  and 
the  writings  in  Pahlavi  (q.v.).  corresponds  to  the 
dnali-tic  character  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 
Ormazd.  the  «iwl  of  everlasting  light,  created  the 
good  in  opposition  to  Ahriman.  the  devil,  who 
dwells  in  eternal  darkness.    In  the  course  of  a 


period  of  three  thousand  years  Ormazd  created 
the  heaven,  water,  earth,  plants,  animals,  and 
man.  In  the  following  three  thousand  years 
Ahriman  produced  evils  to  combat  these  crea- 
tions of  Ormazd;  but.  despite  some  temporary 
success,  he  was  finally  forced  to  yield  to  the 
powers  of  good. 

Greek  cosmogony  is  more  varied.  The  Homeric 
poems  regard  Ocean  as  the  source  of  the  world, 
while  the  Ilesiodic  account  ascribes  the  first  be- 
ginnings to  Chaos.  Tbales  followed  the  first 
theory,  ami  Anaximander  the  second,  which  has 
its  parallel  also  in  India.  Anaximeues  con- 
sidered air  to  be  the  source  of  all,  while  Heracli 
tus  postulated  fire  as  the  primal  element,  and 
supposed  a  constant  (lux  of  all  things,  where  only 
the  divine  law  (Zeus)  was  immutable.  The  notion 
of  Eros  or  Love  as  a  cosmic  force  was  introduced 
into  Greek  philosophy  by  Parmenides  and  Em 
pedocles,  for  which  Anaxagoras  substituted  Mind 
(Gk.  vovc).  Of  special  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion  is  the  atomic  theory  of  Deinoeritus,  accord- 
ing to  whose  view  the  world  is  permeated  by  a 
soul  which  is  composed  of  atoms  in  continual 
motion,  and  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  fire. 
Later  Greek  philosophy  did  hardly  anything 
toward  the  development  of  cosmogonic  ideas. 

For  Germanic  beliefs  on  this  subject,  the  most 
comprehensive  source  is  the  Voluspa,  an  Ice- 
landic poem  of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era. 
Here,  however,  the  Teutonic  ideas  are  strongly 
influenced  by  Christianity,  and  contain,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  an  admixture  of 
Gnostic  concepts. 

Bibliography*.  The  cosmogonic  ideas  of  the 
Egyptian-  may  be  found  in  the  studies  of  Xa- 
rilie.  The  eosmological  views  of  the  American 
Indian  and  Eskimo  tri!>es,  of  the  African  race*, 
and  of  the  peoples  of  Farther  Asia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  sens,  may  lie  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  Brinton.  Boas.  Gill,  George 
Grey.  Tylor,  and  others.  The  Hindu  theories 
of  creation  will  be  found  in  Hopkins,  Religion* 
of  Lndia  (Boston,  1805).  and  the  Persian  specu- 
lations in  .lackson.  "Iranische  Religion,"  in 
Geiger  und  Kuhn.  Grundriss  drr  irunittchci 
Philolooir  (Strnssburg.  1000).  Consult  also: 
Lukas,  Gruiidbcpriffc  in  dcr  Ko/tmorionirdrratt*n 
Volkrr  ( lieipzig,  18(13)  ;  Jensen.  Koxmolopir  dir 
Bahi/lonirr  (Strassburg.  1890)  ;  Meyer,  Eddiseh*- 
Kotmogonie  (Freiburg,  1801);  Faye.  S'wr  /'on 
;;inc  du  monde  .  .  .  Theories  coamottoniqiif* 
des  anrirtia  rt  drs  modemra  (2d  ed..  Paris,  1885). 

COSMOP'OLIS  (from  Gk.  wh/nt,  koxmos. 
order,  world,  universe  +  n6?ii.  polis,  city).  A 
French  novel  by  Paul  Bourget  (18021.  The 
characters  come  to  Paris  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  forming  an  international  society.  The 
theme  of  the  action  is  the  persistence  of  ethnical 
differences  even  where  a  complete  cosmopolitan 
ism  has  apparently  been  reached. 

COSMOP'OLITE  (Gk.  Mfia-o/lrr/t,  co*»ioj>o- 
lit?s,  citizen  of  the  world,  from  Kbci/jot,  koxmo*. 
order,  world,  universe  +  irn'/irtfi,  potitt*,  citizen, 
from  rb'/it,  polis,  city).  A  plant  which  grows 
spontaneously  in  every  climate.  Not  to  be  con- 
fused with  ubiquist  (q.v.). 

COSMORAMA.  koz'mo-rA'mn  (from  Gk.  tic- 

hot,  jresmoA,  order,  world,  universe  -j-  6pa/ta.  h<>- 
rtimn,  sight,  from  bpav,  horan.  to  see).  An  ar 
r.ingement  of  lenses  and  mirrors  for  viewing  pic 
tures.  so  that  they  appear  as  natural  as  possible. 
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The  name  was  applied  to  exhibitions  where  rep- 
resentations of  landscapes,  buildings,  and  other 
features  of  places  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
could  be  seen,  by  properly  arranging  the  lenses, 
mirrors,  and  illumination,  the  pictures  wore  pro* 
duced  not  only  enlarged,  but  with  the  effect  of 
perspective,  Cosmoramas  wen*  first  introduced  in 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

COS'MOS  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Ck.  K6ap«%,  ktmmoa, 
order,  world,  universe  i.  A  genus  of  annual  and 
perennial  herbs  of  the  order  Composite.  The 
twenty  or  so  species  comprised  in  this  genus  are 
native*  of  tropical  America,  mostly  Mexico.  A 
few  annual  sj>ecies  are  cultivated  in  flower-gar- 
dens, and  have  within  recent  years  come  into 
increased  prominence  and  popularity,  o>|>ecially 
in  the  United  States.  (For  illustration,  see 
Plate  of  Cka.nuekky,  etc.)  The  plants  arc  some- 
times 10  feet  high,  leaves  pinnutcly  cut,  flowers 
mostly  rose,  crimson,  purple,  yellow,  or  white; 
generally  solitary  on  a  long  peduncle.  A  sandy 
soil  not  too  rich  is  preferred.  The  seeds  are  sown 
indoors,  and  the  plants  when  large  enough  are 
set  in  the  garden,  after  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
Cosmos  bipinnotus  and  Cosmos  sulphurcus  are 
the  species  most  commonly  grown.  The  former 
{.tows  7  to  10  feet  high,  blooms  in  the  late 
fall,  and  has  many  different  forms.  A  dwarf 
variety  about  Ax'>  feet  high  blooms  in  .July. 
Cosmos  sulphurcua  grows  2K«  to  4  feet  high, 
with  sulphur  or  rich  orange-yellow  flowers  1  to 
."U,  inches  in  diameter.  It  comes  into  blossom 
in  some  of  the  more  southern  States  in  Inte 
spring,  and  continues  to  bloom  without  cessa- 
tion until  killed  by  fall  frosts.  The  black  cosmos 
(Cosmos  dirersifoliua)  is  a  tender  annual  grow- 
ing only  12  to  10  inches  high. 

COSMOS.  A  great  scientific  work  in  four 
volumes,  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  which  ap- 
peared at  intervals  from  1845  to  1S58.  It  is  a 
physical  description  of  the  universe,  setting  forth 
physical  laws  in  logical  order,  though  modem 
science  shows  it  faulty  in  some  of  its  matter. 

COSQTJTN,  ko'skflx',  Emmamel  (1841—). 
A  French  writer  on  folklore.  He  was  lwrn  at 
Vitry-le-Francois,  Marne.  In  his  Contcs  popu- 
kins  (!*■  Lorraine  <1887>  he  aims  to  show  that 
the  folklore  of  Europe  has  been  derived  from 
India.  He  has  also  written  considerably  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  chiefly  for  the  paper  Lc  Fran- 
ruts,  and  prepared  the  following  French  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Fcssler,  secretary  of  the 
Vatican  Council:  La  rraie  et  la  faussv  infalli- 
Witt  dt*  Papea  (1873),  and  Le  concile  du  Vati- 
can (1877). 

COSS.    See  Algebra. 

COS'SA.  Fbancksco  (c.l438-c.80) .  An  Italian 
painter.  He  worked  at  Ferrara  and  bologna, 
and  is  considered,  with  Ixjrenzo  Costa,  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  Ferrarese  School.  In  the 
Palazzo  Schifnnoja  at  Ferrara  then-  is  a 
curious  fres«o  by  him.  "The  Glorification  of 
March.  April,  and  May."  the  other  months  hav- 
ing been  done  by  lesser  artists.  In  this  compo- 
sition there  are  a  number  of  portraits  of  his 
contemporaries,  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to 
nature  and  for  the  valuable  studies  of  costume. 
The  Marquis  of  borso,  for  whom  the  picture 
was  painted,  gnve  Cossa  hut  slight  compensation, 
■nd  he,  indignant  at  this  treatment,  left  Ferrara 
and  settled  at  bologna.     His  picture  in  the 


gallery  there — a  Madonna  surrounded  by  saints 
— is  considered  his  finest  work. 

COSSA.  Lriat  (1831-flO).  An  Italian  econo- 
mist. He  was  born  in  Milan,  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Pavia,  Vienna,  and  Leipzig,  and 
in  1858  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  in  Pavia.  His  most  important  work  is 
the  Primi  dementi  di  cconomia  politico  (8th  ed., 
1889),  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  several  other  languages.  Among  his  other 
publications  may  be  mentioned  Haggi  di  cconomia 
politico  (1878). 

COSSA,  Piktko  (1834-81).  An  Julian  dram- 
atist, born  in  Home.  He  is  considered  the  most 
brilliant  writer  for  the  stage  that  the  nineteenth 
century  produced  in  Italy  after  the  death  of  the 
Count  Giraud.  The  liest  of  his  plays  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Xeroni  (1871)  :  I'lauto  ( 1*870  J  ;  Cola  di 
Kienzi  Uiuliano  VApostata  (l87ti);  Mcssalina 
(187ti)  ;  /  Hornia  (  1878»  ;  und  Cleopatra  (187!>>. 
"If  not  great  plays  or  dramatic  poems,"  says  an 
eminent  critic,  "they  are,  at  ull  events,  very 
splendid  historical  masquerades."  A  collection  of 
them.  Teatro  pottico,  was  published  (Turin, 
1887). 

COSSACK  ASPARAGUS.    Sec  Tvimia. 

COSSACK  POSTS.  A  system  of  outposts, 
used  in  the  United  States  Army.  Each  post 
consists  of  four  men — three  reliefs  of  one  sen- 
tinel each  and  a  non-commissioned  officer  as 
commander,  or,  failing  such,  an  old  and  experi- 
enced soldier.  They  are  a  substitute  for  the 
usunl  line  of  pickets  and  sentinels.  From  four 
to  twelve  such  posts  are  supplied  from  each 
support:  and  in  close  rugged  country  they  are 
posted  about  300  yards  in  front  of  them,  and 
are  usually  150  to  300  yards  apart  from  each 
other.  The  sentinels  are  posted  from  10  to  30 
yards  in  front  of  the  Cossack  [Mists  and  are  kept 
under  constant  observation  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  their  post.  They  are  relieved  every  hour, 
and  the  posts  every  three  hours.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  the  Cossack  system  are  that  it  is 
more  economical  in  point  of  men  required  than 
is  the  usual  method,  and  is  besides  less  fatigu- 
ing, and  consequently  more  effective;  and  that, 
above  all  else,  it  enables  the  sentries  to  Ik-  more 
resolute  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  be- 
cause, backed  tip  by  the  nearness  of  their  post, 
they  arc  freed  from  any  timidity  of  loneliness. 
See  Oi  tpoht. 

COSSACKS  (Russ.  kozaku,  kazaku,  from 
Turk,  kazok,  robber:  the  same  word  in  Tatar 
designating  a  light  -  armed  warrior).  A  name 
borne  by  a  people  living  under  a  peculiar  mili- 
tary organization,  who  for  several  centuries  have 
constituted  an  important  element  in  the  popula- 
tion of  southern  Russia.  Their  principal  homes 
are  the  stepjies  of  the  Don  and  of  Ciscaucasia 
and  a  region  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  on  the  borders  of  European  Russia 
and  Siberia.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  of  Russian, 
Polish.  Tatar,  and  other  elements,  with  the 
Russian  predominating.  In  fact,  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Russians  by  their  unset- 
tled mode  of  life  rather  than  by  any  difference 

of  race  or  fundamental  character.  The  Con- 
sacks  make  their  appearance  in  history  n\xm* 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  n  frontier  peo- 
ple, on  the  bonier  of  Slavdom  (  Russia  and  Po- 
land) on  the  one  hand  and  the  Tatar  regions  <<> 
the  southeast  on  the  other.    A  free,  wild  people. 
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accustomed  to  live  in  the  saddle  and  in  constant 
warfare,  they  acquired  by  inheritance  the  qual- 
ities of  courage,  endurance,  self-reliance,  and 
good  horsemanship,  which  gave  them  high  rank 
among  the  irregular  cavalry  of  the  world.  Long 
unaccustomed  to  the  restraint*  of  civilized  gov- 
ernment, they  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
predatory  habits.  The  Don  Cossacks,  who  at 
the  present  time  constitute  the  principal  body 
of  the  Cossacks,  became  powerful  about  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  town  of  Teher- 
kask  became  the  seat  of  their  government.  At 
the  head  of  their  democratic  organization  was 
the  Ataman  (Hetman).  In  1773  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks joined  the  pretender  Pugateheff  against 
Catharine  II.,  for  which  they  were  chastised  by 
being  deprived  of  all  of  their  liU»rties  and  their 
democratic  institutions.  Verniak  TimofeyefT,  a 
Don  Cossack,  l>elonging  to  a  lawless  band,  the 
Good  Companions  of  the  Don,  entered  the 
service  of  the  Stroganoll's,  a  wealthy  fam- 
ily living  in  the  I'ral  region  and  hold- 
ing special  trading  privileges,  crossed  the 
Urals  with  a  few  hundred  followers  in  15X1,  and 
in  a  few  years  conquered  and  brought  into  a  rude 
kind  of  subjection  all  of  western  Siberia.  Krom 
this  time  the  history  of  the  Cossacks  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Russian  progress  east- 
ward through  Siberia.  With  wonderful  persist- 
ence and  endurance,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
that  would  have  Ixvii  impossible  in  the  stolid 
Russian  village  jieassint.  they  explored  and  sub- 
dued this  vast  addition  to  Russia's  territory.  The 
.Malorussian  (Little  Russian)  Cossacks,  or  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Ckraine  (  Horde r  Land),  were  or- 
ganized in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  Stephen  HAthory.  King  of  Poland,  into 
a  defensive  bulwark  on  the  southeastern  fron- 
tier- of  the  realm.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  harassed  by  Polish  oppression, 
they  revolted  under  the  lead  of  their  Ataman. 
Chmieluicki  (q.v.),  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Russia.  Coder  the  lead  of 
Mazeppa  they  joined  Charles  XII.  against  Peter 
the  Great,  whose  victory  at  Poltava  sealed  their 
fate.  Their  lilierties  were  abolished  and  they 
were  treated  with  great  harshness.  The  Zapo- 
rogian  Cossacks  (Russ.  Zaporoy,  Iieyond  the 
rapids),  on  the  Dnieper,  were  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  trilies  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  they  submitted  to 
Russia.  Their  predatory  incursions  were  not 
confined  to  the  land,  but  included  naval  expedi- 
tions against  the  Turkish  towns  of  Asia  Minor. 
Among  their  peculiar  tribal  institutions  was  the 
celibacy  imposed  upon  the  ruling  class. 

The  Cossacks  are  regarded  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment as  a  military  division  of  the  population. 
They  are  organized  in  eleven  vniskos  or  corps 
(Don.  Kuban,  Terek.  Astrakhan.  Orenburg.  I'ral, 
Siberia.  Semiryetehcnsk,  Transbaikalia.  Amur, 
1  suri).  Their  military  training  begins  in  boy- 
hood; compulsory  service  in  the  stanitsn,  or  Cos- 
sack post,  Itogins  at  seventeen;  field  service  be- 
gins at  twenty,  and  continues  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years.  This  service  is  divided  into 
three  classes — active,  on  furlough  with  arms  and 
horses,  and  on  furlough  with  arms  hut  without 
horses.  Each  roi's/.o  equips  and  clothes  its  sol- 
diers, and  receives  an  allowance  of  land  from  the 
Crown.  The  Cossacks  wear  a  distinctive  uniform 
of  dark  green.  Part  of  them,  in  addition  to 
other  arm-,  still  carry  a  long  lance.    The  Kuban 


voisko  enrolls  G  battalions  of  Cossack  infantry, 
und  there  are  also  fifteen  batteries  (44  on  a 
war  footing)  of  Cossack  field  artillery.  The  title 
of  Ataman,  or  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  is  now 
vested  iu  the  Imperial  family.  The  Cossack* 
probably  number  between  1,500,000  and  2.000.- 
000. 

Consult:  Erckert,  Der  Ursprung  der  Kosaken 
(Berlin,  1882);  Tettau,  Die  Kosakenheere  (ib., 
1892)  ;  Wallace,  Russia  ( 0th  ed.,  London.  1883 1  ; 
Krasinski,  The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  (ib.. 
1848)  ;  Vladimir,  Russia  on  the  Pacific  (ib., 
1899).  A  splendid  realistic  picture  of  Cossack 
life  may  he  found  in  Gogol's  celebrated  novel 
Taras  liulba. 

COSSACKS,  The.  A  novel  by  Count  Tolstoy 
(1852).    It  was  translated  into  English  in  1878. 

COSSON,  ko'sox',  Ehxkst  (1810-89).  A 
French  botanist,  born  in  Paris.  He  carried  on  ex 
tensive  botanical  studies  in  Algeria  and  explored 
the  Mora  iu  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  His  published 
works  include  the  following:  Flore  descriptiyw 
et  analytiaur  des  environs  de  Paris,  jointly  with 
Saint  Pierre  (1845)  :  Synopsis  anahjiiquc  de  lo 
flore  des  environs  de  Paris  (1845)  ;  Alias  de  la 
flore  des  environs  de  Paris  (  1882)  ;  Compendium 
Florw  Atlantic^  ou  Flore  des  Stats  barlxirrsqu< * ; 
Algerir,  Tunisie,  Maroe  (1881-87):  Consprctu* 
FlOTO}  Atlantira-  (1881);  and  Illustrations 
Flora:  A  t  la  ntica-  (1 883  -92 ) . 

C0SSUT1US,  kos-su/shl-us.  A  Roman  archi- 
tect noted  for  his  selection  by  King  Antiochu* 
Epiphanes  (b.c.  175104)  to  rebuild  the  great 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens  in  the 
Corinthian  style. 

COSTA,  ko'sta.  Clavuio  Mam  kl  da  (1720 
89).  A  Brazilian  poet.  He  was  born  at  Mari 
amo  (Province  of  Minas  Geraes) .  His  works, 
which  are  numerous,  arc  highly  valued  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  consider  them  classics.  The 
best  of  them  is  Yillariea  (1839  41). 

COSTA,  Isaac  da.  See  Da  Costa,  Isaak. 

COSTA,  Lorenzo  (1400  1535).  An  Italian 
painter,  born  in  Eerrara.  He  was  a  pupil  o< 
Cosimo  Turn  and  Ereoh?  Rol>erti  in  Ferrari, 
and  perhaps  of  Francesco  Cossa.  Vasari  says  he 
also  studied  the  works  of  Gozzoli  and  Lippi 
in  Florence.  After  his  return  to  Ferrara  he 
painted  several  works  now  destroyed.  In  1 483 
he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  remained  almost 
constantly  until  the  'fall  of  his  patrons,  the 
Bentivogiio  family,  in  1506,  and  there  he  began 
his  connection  with  Franeia.  The  artists  had  a 
joint  school,  and  worked  as  co-painters.  Costa 
first  influenced  Franeia,  but  afterwards  it  was 
the  other  way.  As  a  eolorist  Costa  is  inferior 
to  Franeia.  Many  of  his  best  paintings  are 
in  the  Rolognese  churches.  Among  those  may  be 
mentioned:  "A  Madonna  with  Memln-rs  of  the 
Bentivogiio  Family"  (1488)  in  San  Giacorao 
Maggiore.  a  characteristic  example,  admirable  in 
its  fresh,  simple,  sincere  treatment  and  master 
ly  drawing:  "The  Triumph  of  Life  and  Death." 
and  frescoes,  in  the  same  church ;  an  "Annuncia 
tion"  and  "Madonna"  (1492)  in  San  Petronio; 
nnd  frescoes  in  Santa  Cecilia.  After  he  left 
Bologna  he  went  to  Mantua,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death.  Later  works  include  the  "Court  of 
Isabella  d'Este"  (in  the  Louvre)  nnd  the  'Dead 
Christ"  (1504.  Berlin  Museum)  ;  they  are  rare 
outside  Italy.    Dosso.  Garofalo.  and  others  car- 
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iif<l  on  the  traditions  of  the  Ferrarese  School,  of 
which  many  consider  Lorenzo  Costa  the  founder. 

Consult:  Morelli,  Italian  Painters:  Critical 
Studies  of  Their  Works,  translated  by  Constance 
Jocelyn  Ffoulkes  (London,  1892-93);  Vaaari, 
Lives  of  the  Painters,  translated  by  Blash field 
(Mew  York,  1897)  ;  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Uis- 
tory  of  Pointing  in  \orth  Italy  (London,  1871). 

COSTA,  Sir  Michael,  really  Micuele  (1810- 
84).  An  Italian  composer  and  conductor,  bom 
in  Naples.  He  was  taught  by  his  father  and 
Zingarelli  (q.v. ).  When  the  hitter's  psalm  was 
to  be  performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
(1828  ).  he  sent  Costa,  then  only  eighteen  years 
old)  to  conduct  it.  Owing  to  n  misunderstanding, 
Costa  had,  instead,  to  sing  the  tenor  part,  but 
acquitted  himself  of  the  task  brilliantly,  and  his 
reception  induced  him  to  settle  in  England. 
He  became  conductor  of  Italian  opera  in  1830, 
;;nd  in  1847  assumed  the  same  post  in  the  Covent 
Garden  Opera.  In  addition  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (1846); 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  (1848);  Birmingham 
Festivals  (1849);  and  Handel  Festivals  (1857). 
His  principal  work,  the  oratorio  Eli,  was  suc- 
cessfully produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
«jf  1855*  and  Saaman  in  1804.  In  1809  he  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  and  also  received  the 
royal  order  of  Frederick  from  the  King  of  VVilrt- 
tembcrg.  Costa  wrote  several  ballets  and  operas, 
of  which  the  most  successful  were  Don  Carlos 
and  \hitek  Add.    He  died  at  Brighton.  England. 

COSTA,  Paouv  (1771-1830).  An  Italian  au- 
thor, born  in  Ravenna.  He  was  educated  in 
Padua,  and  was  a  teacher  successively  in  Treviso. 
Bologna,  and  Corfu.  His  treatise  on  the  Divina 
Commedia  (  1819)  did  much  to  popularize  Dante 
in  Italy.  He  col!a!>oratcd  with  Orioli  and  Car- 
dinal! in  a  revi-don  (1819-28)  of  the  Yocaholario 

10I2|  of  the  Aceademia  della  Crusca.  and  with 
Giovanni  Macchetti.  translated  into  Italian  Ho- 
mer's liatrachomyotnaehia.  and  Schiller's  Don 
t'orlo*.  His  collected  works,  with  a  sketch  by 
lieoehi.  appeared  in  Florence  in  1839-40  (4 
vols.).  Consult,  also,  the  biography  by  Mordani 
iForli.  1840). 

COSTA  CABRAL,  k//sta  ka  brill'.  Antonio 
Bernardo  ha.  Count  de  Thomar  (1803-89).  A 
Portuguese  statesman.  He  became  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Oporto  and  in  Lisbon,  and  in 
1835  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
where  at  first  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Radicals,  but  soon  joined  the  Conservative  Party. 
He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Lisbon  in  1838 
and  Minister  of  .Justice  in  1839.  For  the  pur- 
ges" of  setting  aside  the  Constitution  of  1820 
with  its  restrictions  of  the  royal  power,  he 
fomented,  in  1842,  an  insurrection  in  Oporto, 
assumed  control  of  the  army,  established  a  cen- 
sorship of  the  public  schools,  suppressed  the 
universities,  and  so  oppressed  the  people  with 
taxes  that  he  was  driven  from  power  in  1846. 
Once  more  appointed  Prime  Minister,  in  1849,  he 
a»ain  played  the  dictator,  to  the  detriment,  espe- 
cially, of  the  State  finances,  but  was  compelled 
to  resign.  The  Queen  refused  to  accept  his  resig- 
nation, and  a  revolution  was  started  against 
him  under  the  leadership  of  Saldanha.  which 
overthrew  his  administration  in  April,  1851. 
He  fled  to  England,  but  returned  the  next  year, 
and  from  1859  to  1801  was  Minister  to  Brar.il. 
Tn  1802  be  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 


State  and  president  of  the  Superior  Administra- 
tive Court. 

COSTA  RICA,  kd'sta  re'ka  (Sp.,  rich  coast). 
The  most  southern  of  the  Central  American 
States,  bounded  by  Nicaragua  on  the  north,  the 
Caribbean  Sea  on  the  east,  Colombia  (Panama) 
on  the  southeast,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  south- 
west (Map:  Central  America,  E  5).  Its  area, 
after  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  disputes 
with  Nicaragua  and  Colombia,  is  estimated  at 
about  21,500  square  miles.  Lake  Nicaragua  forms 
part  of  the  northern  lioundary. 

Topoouai'HY.  The  interior  of  the  country  is 
taken  up  partly  by  the  Talamanca  range  of 
mountains  (a  continuation  of  the  Cordillera  of 
Chiriquf),  which  runs  from  the  southeast  to  the 
northwest  as  far  as  latitude  10°  N.  The  Tala- 
manca is  of  volcanic  origin  ami  reaches  in  its 
highest  peaks  an  altitude  of  over  12,700  feet. 
North  of  the  Cartago  highland  commences  the  sec- 
ond mountain  range,  which  extends  in  the  same 
(northwesterly)  direction  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  Republic.  There  are  several  volcanoes 
in  this  range.  Of  them,  however,  but  two — the 
Iraztl  (11,500  feet)  and  Turrialba  (11,350  feet) 
— show  any  signs  of  activity.  Since  1841,  when 
the  town  of  Cartago  was  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed, no  serious  eruption  has  occurred.  The  At- 
lantic coast,  which,  according  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  southern  boundary  in  1900,  reaches  only 
to  a  point  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Teliri  or  Siesola,  is  generally  low,  and.  with  the 
exception  of  Port  Union,  without  any  inlet.  The 
Pacific  coast,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  more  ele- 
vated surface  and  forms  the  two  spacious  gulfs 
of  Nicoya  and  Dulce,  which  are  protected  by 
two  mountainous  peninsulas.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  inlets  in  the  northern  part.  The 
rivers  of  Costa  Rica  are  short,  and,  although 
abundant  in  water,  unmtvigahlc.  Most  of  them 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  while  some 
join  the  San  Juan,  which  forms  the  eastern  half 
of  the  northern  boundary. 

Geology.  The  interior  highland  region  is 
composed  of  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  strata,  in 
places  broken  through  by  ancient  eruntives  and 
overlain  by  more  recent  lava-llows.  Many  dis- 
tricts are  known  to  be  mineralized;  the  deposits 
of  gold  are  es|>ecially  important  and  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  foreign  capitalists,  who 
are  now  engaged  in  developing  this  branch  of 
the  mining  industry.  The  eastern  coast  of  Costa 
Rica  is  an  alluvial  plain. 

Climate.  In  regard  to  its  climate,  Costa 
Rica  may  be  divided  into  three  zones.  The  torrid 
zone,  below  3000  feet,  comprising  the  coastlands. 
has  an  average  temperature  ranging  from  72° 
to  82°  F.  The  temperate  zone,  lying  between  3000 
and  7500  feet,  has  the  most  salubrious  climate 
and  a  mean  temperature  ranging  front  57°  to  08°. 
Above  7500  feet  the  temperature  is  much  lower 
and  frosts  are  frequent,  but  snows  rare.  On  the 
tablelands  of  San  Joso\  lying  at  an  elevntion  of 
3000  to  4000  feet,  the  climate  is  very  agreeable, 
the  temperature  having  a  range  of  only  about  5°, 
the  mean  for  the  year  being  67°.  The  dry  season 
lasts  from  December  to  May.  while  the*  months 
of  Deceml>er,  January,  and  February  are  the 
coldest  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  two  oceans,  winds  blow  almost  continually, 
and  occasion  considerable  discomfort  durinc  the 
dry  season.    On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  Costa 
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Rica  is  healthful  and  fever*  occur  only  in  regions 
below  an  elevation  of  150  feet. 

Flora  and  Fauna.  The  vegetation  and  ani- 
mal life  are  characteristic  of  Central  America 
generally,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Neotropi- 
cal region. 

Aorktltube.  Costa  Rica  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  country,  and  is  chielly  dependent 
on  the  cultivation  "of  coffee.  Notwithstanding 
the  sparse  population  of  the  country  and  the 
lack  of  transportation  facilities,  agriculture  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  evidenced  by  the 
constantly  increasing  exports  of  agricultural 
product*.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  partly 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  favorable 
climatic  conditions,  and  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  land  is  held 
by  the  State,  which  rents  or  sells  it  in  small 
tracts  on  very  advantageous  terms,  in  some 
cases  distributing  it  gratuitously,  in  lots  not 
exceeding  500  hectares  (1238  acres).  As  a  result 
of  this  policy  almost  every  inhabitant  of  Costa 
Rica  is  a  landholder.  The  cultivation  of  coffee 
has  been  steadily  increasing  and  will  undoubt- 
edly show  a  greater  growth  in  the  future,  as 
a  result  of  the  law  passed  in  1001  abolishing 
the  export  duty  on  that  article.  According  to 
the  census  "of  1802,  there  were  in  Costa  Rica 
83110  coffee  plantations,  with  an  annual  output  of 
over  38.000.000  pounds.  In  1804.  23.120.000 
pounds  of  coffee  were  exported:  in  1898,  over 
43,000.000  pounds;  in  1001,  over  30.000.000 
pounds.  Next  to  coffee,  bananas  form  the  most 
important  agricultural  product.  The  develop- 
ment of  banana-growing  has  also  been  rapid, 
as  seen  from  the  export  figures.  Thus  in 
1881  there  were  exported  only  al>out  3500 
bunches;  by  1800  the  exports  increased  to  1,034,- 
7fifi  bunches:  while  in  1001  they  amounted  to 
3.870.000  bunches.  Resides  coffee  and  bananas, 
there  are  raised  sugar,  cacao,  rice,  and  corn,  but 
none  of  them  is  exported  to  any  extent.  Stock- 
raising  is  carried  on  quite  extensively,  and  the 
forests  are  exploited  on  a  steadily  *  increasing 
scale. 

JIam  facturkh.  Of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments Costa  Rica  has  very  few.  the  largest  being 
the  national  liquor  factory  and  the  national 
foundry  at  San  Jos/-.  The  country  is  behind  the 
neighlwiring  States  in  manufacturing. 

Transportation  ani>  Communication.  The 
Isthmian  railway  line  has  been  in  construction 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  in  1000  only  twenty- 
one  miles  were  lacking  to  connect  Port  Union  on 
the  Atlantic  with  Tivives  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya, 
where  a  port  is  to  be  constructed.  The  line  is 
being  built  by  an  English  corporation,  and  in 
1900  had  a  total  length  of  137  miles,  reaching 
as  far  as  Alajuela.  A  branch  line  toward  I-nkc 
Nicaragua  is  also  in  process  of  construction.  The 
telegraph  lines  of  Costa  Rica  have  over  000 
miles  of  wire. 

COMMERCE.  In  l'tOO  Costs  Rica  owned  three 
small  merchant  steamers  and  two  sailing  ves- 
sels. The  two  main  ports  are  visited  regularly 
by  eight  lines  of  steamers — American.  Chilean, 
and  European.  The  annual  value  of  the  commerce 
exceeds  $12,400,000.  the  exports  only  slightly 
exceeding  the  import*.  The  exports  for  l!M)0 
(not  including  gold  .-oin)  amounted  to  $(1,000.- 
000,  of  V/hich  cofee  contributed  $3,800,187: 
bananas.  $1,354.38:  :  woods.  $382,000;  gold  and 
silver  in  bars,  ovo"  $240,000;  and  hides,  rubber. 


skins,  etc.,  the  remainder.  The  imports  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  about  $6,000,000,  and 
were  distributed  largely  between  the  United 
States,  England,  Germany,  and  France,  in  the 
order  named.  The  imports  from  the  United 
States  show  an  increase  from  about  33  per  cent 
in  1800  to  over  40  per  cent,  in  1900.  The  imports 
of  the  other  three  countries  show  a  decrease 
during  the  same  period.  The  chief  ports  ar.' 
Punta  Arenas  on  the  Pacific,  and  Port  Limta  on 
the  Atlantic,  whose  combined  shipping  exceeded, 
in  1900,  700,000  tons.  The  annual  imports  of 
merchandise  from  the  I'nited  States  into  CosU 
Rica  for  the  period  of  1891-1900  averaged  $1. 
240.000;  the  exports  from  Costa  Rica  to  the 
United  States  during  the  same  period  averaged 
$2,907,900.  The  United  Stutes  takes  almost  the 
entire  crop  of  bananas  and  a  considerable  p»>r 
tion  of  the  coffee.  In  1901  the  import  duties 
were  increased  50  per  cent.,  while  the  export 
duties  on  coffee  and  the  iinjwrt  duties  on  ma 
chinery  were  abolished.  Considering  the  area 
and  population  of  the  country.  Co*ta  Rica  com- 
pare* favorably  in  its  economic  condition  with 
most  of  the  Central  and  South  American  eoun 
tries.  The  comparative  freedom  from  political 
disturbances  aud  the  favorable  climatic  condi- 
tions have  attracted  foreign  capital  and  iniini 
gration,  factors  which  have  figured  prominently 
in  the  development  of  the  country. 

Government.  In  its  form  of  government. 
Costa  Rica  is  a  republic.  It  is  governed  under 
a  constitution  adopted  in  1871,  but  which  wa* 
not  wholly  in  force  until  1882.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  President,  elected  in 
directly  for  four  years,  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  ■>! 
four  members.  The  Congress  consists  only  of  » 
ChnrmVr  of  Representatives,  elected  indirectly 
for  four  years  at  the  rate  of  one  representative 
to  every  8000  inhabitants.  For  administrative 
purposes  the  Republic  is  divided  into  five  pn>\ 
inces  and  two  comarcas,  administered  by  gov 
crnors  appointed  by  the  President.  Justice  is 
administered  by  a  supreme  court,  two  courts  of 
appeals,  a  court  of  cassation,  and  also  provincial 
courts.  Capital  punishment  is  prohibited.  T« 
guard  the  public  health,  the  country  is  divided 
into  twenty-one  districts,  which  are  in  charge  of 
physicians  paid  by  the  Government.  The  Con»ti 
tut  ion  provides  for  compulsory  military  service  in 
time  of  war.  On  a  peace  footing  the  standing 
army  numbers  000  men  and  the  militia  at»ottf 
12.000.  The  Government  owns  one  gunboat  and 
one  torpedo-boat. 

Financk.  The  revenue  is  obtained  primarily 
from  customs  and  excise.  The  budget  at  present 
exceeds  84.000,000.  The  foreign  debt  of  the 
Republic  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  non- 
payment of  interest,  and  the  Government  has 
repeatedly  gone  into  default.  Ry  the  terms  of 
the  latest  arrangement  with  the  creditor*  in 
1897  the  Government  obtained  a  reduction  of 
interest  and  agreed  to  pay  up  the  debt  at  the 
rate  of  t'10,000  ($50,000)  \ht  annum,  beginning 
in  1917.  In  1901  the  foreign  debt  amounted  !•> 
$10,120,000;  the  internal  debt  in  1900  was  M 
215.973.  The  metric  system  is  legally  established 
in  the  country,  but  Spanish  weights  and  measure* 
are  generally  used. 

Ranks.  The  two  banks  of  Costa  Rica  have  a 
combined  cauital  of  about  $3,200,000.  In  I  MO 
there  were  3.000.000  paper  pesos  in  circulation, 
exchangeable  for  gold.   The  metallic  money  of  the 
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count  ry  then  amounted  to  0,000,000  colon*-*,  five- 
sixths"  being  gold,  the  rest  being  silver  coin  of 
the  Republic.  In  that  year  a  new  coinage  was 
put  in  circulation,  based  on  an  act  passed  in  1800, 
adopting  a  gold  standard  at  20:V|  to  1,  and  mak- 
ing the  colon  (worth  $0,405)  the  monetary  unit. 
I  nder  this  law  all  debts  contracted  in  national 
money  are  payable  in  the  new  coin,  on  the  basis 
of  I  colon  to  a  silver  peso.  Foreign  silver  is  not 
legal. 

Population.  The  population  of  Costa  Rica, 
as  given  by  the  census  of  1802.  was  243.205.  but 
the  actual  population,  including  about  4000 
aborigines,  was  supposed  to  be  over  200,000.  In 
1809  it  was  estimated  at  310,000.  The  foreign 
population  exceeds  0000.  ami  consists  mostly  of 
immigrants  from  Spain  and  Germany.  The"  na- 
tives are  in  the  main  descendant*  "of  Spanish 
colonists  from  Galicia.  and  by  their  industry  and 
peaceful  disposition  present  a  favorable  contrast 
to  their  neighbors  in  South  and  Central  .America. 
The  capital  is  San  Jose  (q.v.). 

Co«ta  Rica  leads  the  Central  American  States 
in  education.  Public  instruction  is  free  and  is 
enforced.  There  are  several  institutions  of 
higher  education,  ami  three  important  public 
libraries.  The  majority  of  the  population,  how- 
ever,  are  illiterate.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  rccOgntaed  ami  supported  by  the  State,  but 
other  religions  are  tolerated. 

History.  Costa  Rica  wax  first  visited,  and 
probably  named,  by  Columbus  in  1502,  and  set- 
tied  permanently  about  1530.  It  formed  a  part 
of  the  Audiencia  and  Captnin-Ceneraley  of 
Guatemala  till  1821.  With  other  Central  Ameri- 
can States,  Costa  Rica  was  a  part  of  Mexico 
till  1823,  when  the  proclamation  of  a  Mexican 
republic  caused  them  to  withdraw  from  a  con- 
niption which  had  always  been  distasteful  and 
which  in  efiWt  had  been  merely  nominal.  A 
federal  republic  of  the  seceding  States  was  first 
tried.  It  lasted  until  1K30.  but  it-s  authority 
does  not  seem  to  have  extended  over  the  Costa 
Rieans,  who  busied  themselves  with  commerce 
and  took  little  interest  in  public  matters.  Af- 
fairs remained  in  an  unsettled  condition,  how- 
ever, and  Costa  Rica's  exact  status  was  not 
definitely  determined  until  184H,  when  she  suc- 
ces.»fully  declared  herself  an  Independent  repub- 
lic. In  1850  Costa  Rica  was  involved  in  war 
against  the  filibuster  William  Walker  (q.v.). 
The  country  has  been  freer  from  revolution  than 
its  neighbors.  The  present  Constitution  dates 
ftoni  1S7I.  In  WIT  Costa  Rica  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  short  lived  Greater  Republic  of  Cen- 
tral America,  established  in  I8't5  bv  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mon defence  and  the  harmonious  adjustment 
of  foreign  relations.  Within  the  last  half  down 
years  nothing  more  serious  than  boundary  dis- 
putes has  disturbed  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica.  The  most  important  Of  these,  with 
Colombia,  was  adjusted  in  1000.  in  favor  of 
Costa  Rica.  Resides  the  general  works  on  Cen- 
tral America,  of  which  Squter,  Stairs  of  Central 
America  (New  York,  1858),  is  the  Is-st.  and 
Bancroft.  Central  America,  vol.  iii.  (San  Fran- 
cisco, 1800).  is  the  most  copious,  consult  the 
English  translation  of  Cnlvo,  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica  (Chicago,  1800).  This  is  a  popular  and 
patriotic  work,  authorized  by  the  Costa  Ricnn 
Government,  and  gives  the  version  of  political 


and  commercial  events  most  acceptable  to  the 
men  in  power  in  1800. 

Consult:  Ha rr antes,  (ieografia  de  Coata  Itica 
(Barcelona,  18112);  Villafranca,  Costa  Itica,  the 
(iem  of  American  Republics :  The  Land,  Its  Re- 
sources and  Its  People  (New  York,  1805)  ; 
Church,  "Costa  Rica,"  in  Geographical  Journal, 
vol.  x.  (London,  1807)  ;  Biolley,  Costa  Rica  and 
ller  Future  (Washington,  1880)  ;  Schroeder.  Coa- 
ta Rica  State  Immigration  (San  Jose,  1804). 

COSTE,  k6st.  .Ikan  Victor  (1807-73).  A 
French  naturalist,  noted  for  researches  in  em- 
bryology and  for  efforts  toward  the  cultivation 
of  fishes  in  his  country.  In  1841  he  became 
professor  of  embryogeny  at  the  College  de  France. 
Mainly  through  his  influence,  000,000  salmon  and 
trout  were  placed  in  the  Rhone.  In  1802  he  wan 
ap|>ointcd  inspector-general  of  the  river  and 
coast  fisheries.  He  published  Embryoyenie  com- 
pane  I  1837)  ;  Instructions  pratiques  sur  la  pis- 
ciculture (IS53);  and  Vouaqc  d'ixpU/ration  sur 
le  littoral  de  la  France  et  deVltalic  ( 1855). 

COSTE ANINO  (kos-ten'Ing)  DITCH  (from 
coatean,  from  Corn,  cothaa,  dropped  -f-  stean, 
tin.  Welsh  ystaen,  Gael,  stauiu,  Manx  stainny, 
Ijit.  stannum,  tin).  A  ditch  dug  with  the  object 
of  encountering  the  outcrop  of  a  mineral  de- 
posit, the  presence  of  which  is  suspected.  Some- 
times a  series  of  ditches  is  dug  to  determine  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  outcrop. 

COSTEL'LO.  Louisa  Stuart  (  1700-1870). 
An  English  author  and  miniature  painter.  For 
a  time  she  occupied  herself  entirely  with  paint- 
ing, but  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Scott 
and  Moore,  she  adopted  literature  as  her  pro- 
fession ami  produced  many  works  which  attained 
popularity.  Some  of  them  are:  Songs  of  a 
Stranger' (1825)  ;  The  Maid  of  the  Cypress  Isle 
and  Other  Poems  (  1815)  ;  Specimens  of  the  Early 
Phi-try  of  France  (  1835)  ;  .1  Summer  Among  the 
li  oca  yes  and  Vines  (1840);  and  a  number  of 
semi-historical  novels,  of  which  the  most  promi- 
nent arc:  Memoirs  of  Hani,  the  Young  Ihtrhess 
of  Burqundu  (1853).  and  Memoirs  of  Ante, 
Duchess  of  Brittany  (1855). 

COSTER  kos'ter,  Laurens  Janszoon.  A  na- 
tive of  Haarlem.  Holland,  reputed  inventor  of 
printing  (about  1440).  He  is  said  to  have  printed 
sentences  from  beech-bark  blocks,  to  have  dis- 
covered n  suitable  ink,  and  to  have  substituted 
types  of  lead  anil  later  of  pewter  for  beech-wood. 
As  he  is  alleged  to  have  endeavored  to  counterfeit 
manuscript,  he  is  supposed  to  have  worked  in 
-ecret,  but  to  have  taken  apprentice*,  one  of 
whom,  .lohann  Giiiistleisch,  a  member  of  the 
Gutenberg  family,  is  said  on  Coster's  death  to 
have  stolen  types  and  matrices  and  lied  to  Mainz, 
where  he  might  have  revealed  the  secret  to  Guten- 
berg (q.v.).  Coster's  claim,  vigorously  main- 
tained by  many  Dutch  scholars,  was  disproved 
by  Van  der  Linde  (1K70).  who  showed  that 
Coster  was  a  tallow-chandler  and  tavern  keeper, 
that  he  was  confused  with  Laurens  Janszoon.  a 
wine  •  merchant  and  town  officer,  and  that  the 
claim  for  him  as  inventor  was  first  made  by 
Gen-it  Thotna&SOOO  in  1550.  Consult  Morlev, 
English  Writers,  vol.  vi.  (London,  1H*)0). 

COSTER,  Samuel.  See  Kosteb,  Samuel. 

COS'TIGAN,  Captain.  A  retired  shabby- 
genteel  Irish  officer  in  Thackeray's  Pendennis, 
whose  sense  of  family  dignity  is  second  only  to 
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hi*  affection  for  whisky.  He  is  the  father  of 
'the  Fotheringay.' 

COSTIGAN,  Kmily.  'The  Fotheringay,'  in 
Thaek»'ray'»  I'eudennia.  She  is  the  early  sweet- 
heart of  Arthur  Pendennis,  who  is  rescued  from 
marriage  with  her  only  by  the  prompt  action 
of  his  worldly-wise  old*  uncle,  the  Major,  ably 
seconded  by  Foker. 

COSTIGAN,  John  (18:if>— ).  A  Canadian 
statesman.  lie  was  born  at  Saint  Nicholas. 
Quel>ec  Province;  was  educated  at  Saint  Anne's 
College,  and  subsequently  became  a  judge  of  the 
inferior  common  pleas  court.  He  sat  for  Vic- 
toria in  the  New  Brunswick  Legislature  from 
1801  to  1866,  ami  after  the  union  of  1807  was 
elected  by  the  same  constituency  to  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  is  still  a  nicm- 
lier.  In  188'J-!>2  lie  was  Minister  of  Inland 
Revenue,  from  1892  to  1804  was  Secretary  of 
State,  and  afterwards  waa  Minister  for  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

COST'MABY  (from  coat,  Lat.  coatum,  an 
Oriental  aromatic  plant,  from  <!k.  hieroc,  koatoa, 
spice-root  +  -mart/,  Fr.  marine,  Lat.  murium,  per- 
taining to  the  sea.  from  mare,  sea,  but  confused 
by  popular  etymology  with  Mary).  The  ray  less 
form  of  Chrysanthemum  balsamita,  n  peren- 
nial plant  of  the  natural  order  Composita?.  a 
native  of  western  Asia,  long  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  the  leaves.  The 
root-leaves  are  ovate,  of  a  grayish  color,  on  long 
footstalks;  the  stem  is  two  to  three  feet  high;  it 
has  small  heads  of  flowers  in  loose  corymbs,  deep 
yellow. 

COSTS  (from  cost,  OF.  confer,  counter,  Fr. 
coutcr,  ML.  eoHture,  to  cost,  from  Ijit.  constare, 
to  cost,  stand  together,  from  together  •+• 

atarc,  Gk.  iardrai,  hiatanai,  Skt.  stha,  to  stand). 
In  a  litigated  case,  the  sum  of  money  which  the 
successful  party  is  allowed  to  recover  from  his 
opponent-,  as  a  partial  compensation  for  the 
expenses  of  the  litigation.  In  actions  at  com- 
mon law,  costs  are  the  creation  of  statute;  but 
in  equity  and  admiralty  suits  they  are  fixed 
by  the  court,  except,  where  this  power  has  been 
taken  away  or  modified  by  legislation.  Even  in 
common-law  actions,  discretion  is  often  vested 
in  the  court  to  grant  an  allowance  to  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  costs; 
nud  in  some  jurisdictions  paupers  and  seamen 
may  be  relieved  from  costs  altogether. 

Costs  are  either:  (a)  interlocutory,  that  is, 
such  as  are  awarded  upon  motions  or  similar 
proceedings  during  the  pendency  of  the  action; 
or  (b)  final,  that  is.  such  as  follow  upon  the 
determination  of  the  action.  Upon  the  decision 
of  a  motion,  or  upon  a  judgment  on  appeal  re- 
versing the  judgment  appealed  from  and  awarding 
a  new  trial,  costs  are  often  ordered  to  abide  the 
event.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  final  judgment 
is  in  favor  of  the  party  who  succeeded  on  the 
motion  or  appeal,  he  gets  his  costs  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, otherwise  he  loses  them. 

The  taxation  of  costs  is  the  official  adjustment, 
on  notice,  of  the  various  items  to  which  the 
successful  party  is  entitled.  For  details  relating 
to  costs,  consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 

PRACTICE. 

COSTUME  (Fr.  costume.  Ml.,  rostuma,  cos- 
tume, from  Lat.  consuetudn,  custom,  from  ron- 
sucscere,  inchoative  of  consuere,  to  be  accustomed, 
from  corn-,  together  -f  stterc,  to  be  accustomed. 


probably  connected  with  auua,  own).  Both  dn-*-» 
and  costume  are  concerned  with  what  men 
and  women  have  worn,  in  all  e|R»chs  and  under 
civilizations  of  all  degrees;  but  Dress  Oi.v.i 
deals  with  preserving  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body,  or  protecting  it  from  the  sun  or  from 
rain,  and  with  the  requirements  of  that  con 
ventional  propriety  which  varies  so  much  in  dif 
ferent  lands  and  with  different  conditions;  while 
Costume  has  to  do  with  appliances  used  to  gi\e 
to  the  jicrson  statelincss  or  grace ,  or  an  effective 
show  of  forms  and  colors,  as  well  as  with  the 
strictly  regulated  ceremonial  dress  assumed  by 
dignitaries  or  officials;  but  the  description  of 
these  exceptional  forms  of  costume  cannot  lie  in- 
cluded in  this  article.  See  e.g.  Coronet;  Crown; 
and  the  article  on  various  forms  of  knighthood. 

Costume,  as  a  matter  of  display,  or  at  least 
of  decorative  effect,  consists  partly  in  the  use 
of  textile  fabrics  which  arc  beautiful  in  them 
selves,  or  substitutes  for  them  made  of  bark  or 
leather,  and  decorated  by  printing  or  stamping: 
partly  in  the  shaping  and  adjusting  of  the  gar 
ments  made  of  these  decorative  stuffs.  Cognate 
subjects  are  the  arrangements  of  jewels  attached 
to  the  dress  or  hung  upon  the  body,  and  the  care 
of  the  hair,  skin,  and  beard.  See  .Jewelry; 
Haik- Dressing  :  Hair-Powijer;  etc. 

To  judge  from  the  artistic  remains  of  ancient 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  use  of  rich  stuffs  wa* 
1  lie  primnry  thought  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
sought  to  be  splendid  in  appearance.  Ik-auty  of 
material  and  of  pattern  at  least  held  an  even 
place  in  their  minds  with  jewelry.  Thu>,  from 
the  earliest  era  known  to  us  by  the  painted 
monuments  down  to  a  j>eriod  later  than  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  the  little-changing  adorn 
inent  of  the  Egyptian  official  or  Court  lady  W*» 
something  very  magnificent  indeed,  in  the  way 
of  broad  necklaces  made  up  apparently  of  ring 
within  ring  of  carved  gems,  mounted  in  gold  with 
exquisite  handling  and  taste,  and  covering  the 
shoulders  nnd  the  junction  of  the  throat  with 
the  breast,  as  completely  as  the  steel  gorget  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  full  significance  of 
these  collars  is  not  entirely  certain.  It  may  I* 
that  in  some  cases  the  jewelry  was  sewn  upon  u 
collar-shaped  piece  of  stuff,  which  has  fallen 
away  from  those  jewels  which  are  found  in 
the  ancient  tombs.  Armlets  worn  on  the  upp-r 
arm  and  also  on  the  wrist,  like  the  modern  brace 
let,  are  as  common  as  the  nee". Inees,  and  there 
are  evidences  of  a  jeweled  girdle  as  rich  and 
us  broad  as  the  combination  of  neckla<*s.  al- 
though this,  being  worn,  as  the  necklaces  are. 
directly  upon  the  skin,  is  only  in  part  seen, 
being  "often  covered  by  the  folds  of  the  -kirt. 
which  is  sometimes  secured  to  the  licit  and  fall- 
below  it.  The  stuffs  themselves  are  found  of 
still  greater  splendor  in  the  representation*  of 
upholstered  furniture;  but  this  appear*  to  he 
in  part  because  a  larger  surface  could  be  pre- 
sented there  than  in  the  garment  worn  bv  man 
or  woman.  The  patterns  are  so  similar  to  the 
earlier  painted  designs  of  the  tomb  interior*  t hut 
there  lieeomos  evident  a  close  connection  in  the 
mind  of  the  Egyptian  designer  lietween  one  *ur 
face  nnd  another,  the  beautifying  of  which  wa< 
to  lie  intrusted  to  color.  There  are.  however, 
stuffs  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  usually  of  linen,  which  have  been  found 
in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  condition  in  the 
tombs,  and  many  of  these  are  of  the  most  «- 
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quisite  beauty,  equaling  in  the  j>erfect  intelli- 
gence of  the  design  adapted  to  textile  fabrics 
the  finest  work  of  the  Byzantines  or  Persians  two 
thousand  years  later.  In  the  warm  climate  of 
Egypt  the  clothes  even  of  persons  of  rank  were 
very  slight,  and  rather  for  ceremonial  purposes 
than  for  utility.  In  the  Assyrian  monuments, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
toward  covering  the  whole  person  with  what 
seem  to  be  heavy  draperies,  whereas  in  the 
Egyptian  bas-reliefs  the  linos  of  the  body  are 
often  made  visible,  through  the  opening  which 
represent*  the  outer  garment-.,  suggesting  either 
a  partly  transparent  material  or  at  least  a 
material  so  little  adjusted  to  the  person  and 
so  slight  that  the  body  itself  was  never  for- 
gotten. The  monuments  of  the  Assyrian  tombs, 
on  the  contrary,  show  wrappings  apparently 
opaque  and  stiff.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
embroidery  was  much  used;  for  parts  of  the  gar- 
ments, a-s  of  a  king,  are  sculptured  in  low  relief 
ujK>n  relief,  and  in  a  way  which  resembles  closely 
the  representation  of  the  embroideries  upon 
priestly  robes  in  the  setilpturc  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  As  for  jewelry,  it  was  as  rich  and 
splendid  in  Assyria  as  in  Egypt,  though  the 
forms  differ. 

Among  the  peoples  of  western  Asia  even  par- 
tial nudity  was  considered  dishonorable,  or  at 
least  the  badge  of  inferiority.  Accordingly,  the 
heavy  garments  shown  in  the  works  of  art  of 
Mesopotamia  are  easy  of  explanation,  for  where 
only  slaves  are  wholly  or  partially  naked,  the 
tendency  is  strong  toward  the  association  of 
•  high  rank  with  complete  clothing.  But  then 
another  tendency  appears,  that  of  making  the 
garments  of  plainer  stuff  when  the  body  is  cov- 
ered by  them  from  shoulders  to  ankles,  and  using 
the  richer  stuffs,  as  nlmve  explained,  for  borders 
and  the  like.  The  Egyptian,  with  body,  arms, 
and  feet,  bare,  might  make  his  kilt  of  the  most 
splendid  piece  of  weaving  obtainable,  but  the 
Assyrian,  using  yards  of  material  for  his  gar- 
ment, would  naturally  employ  a  simpler  stuff: 
not  to  avoid  expense,  but  because  jH'ople  of  such 
refined  taste  as  those  of  Mesopotamia  would 
shun  the  use  of  large  surfaces,  of  uniform  pat- 
terns, or  the  contrast,  side  by  side,  of  differing 
patterns,  of  about  equal  size  and  brilliancy. 

This  tendency  is  not  maintained,  however,  in 
that  other  ancient  civilization  in  a  sense  equal 
in  antiquity  as  in  importance  to  the  civilization 
of  western  Asia.  The  Chinese,  from  the  oldest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  have 
been  among  the  greatest  artists  in  textile  fabrics, 
as  in  other  industrial  arts,  and  history  does  not 
tell  us  of  the  time  when  the  population,  whether 
of  true  Chinese  origin  or  of  conquering  Tatar 
dynasties  and  their  followers,  have  not  been  more 
and  more  clothed  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and 
station.  Porters  may  go  bare  legged  and  bare- 
armed,  and,  in  warm  weather,  with  the  body 
naked  above  the  belt,  but  as  one  ascends  in  the 
orders  of  rank,  the  clothing  becomes  more  and 
niore  complete.  This  tendency  is  not,  however, 
accompanied  by  any  objection  to  brilliant  and 
rich  stuffs.  The  more  abundant  the  means  of 
the  wearer,  the  richer  his  costume — that  seems 
to  have  been  the  rule  from  all  time:  and  this  is 
partly  explained  by  the  beauty  of  the  floral  and 
foliated  designs.  Embroidery,  too.  is  used  to 
heighten  and  complete  the  splendid  weaves,  nnd 
at  least  from  the  tenth  century  of  our  era  until 


the  present  day.  the  most  magnificent  stuffs  in 
texture  and  in  color  are  those  used  by  the  ladies 
und  gentlemen  of  the  Court.  On  the  other  hand, 
personal  jewelry,  that  which  is  worn  apart  from 
the  garments,  is  not  very  rich  nor  very  costly, 
though  it  may  lie  effective.  Strings  of  pearls  are 
known,  and  many  stones  that  we,  iu  the  West, 
ignorantly  despise  because  they  are  inexpensive, 
are  made  much  of  by  the  Chinese,  who  will  use 
a  rough  turquoise,  a  piece  of  veined  or  spotted 
agate,  or  even  a  beautiful  piece  of  glass  acci- 
dentally rich  in  its  veining  and  cut  delil>erately 
from  the  vessel  to  which  it  belonged — setting 
them  in  bronze  or  silver-gilt,  and  making  a  very 
decorative  clasp,  or  buckle,  or  pommel  of  a 
sword-hilt.  Chinese  costume  should  be  most 
carefully  studied,  In-cause  it  has  been  maintained 
in  its  traditional  character  even  to  our  own 
time.  The  blue  cotton  blouse  of  the  workinjj 
man.  and  the  garment  of  delicate  blue  and  gold 
silk,  woven  in  very  elaborate  patterns  oxpressly 
for  this  garment,  with  gold  or  gilt  buttons 
spherical  in  shape  and  working  in  loops,  are 
mainly  the  same  garments  as  those  of  a  century 
ago. 

The  people  of  India  are  even  more  divided 
among  themselves  in  details  of  costume  than  arc 
the  people  of  Europe.  The  general  character 
of  the  different  races,  north  and  south,  leads 
toward  a  ureal  distinction  between  classes  of 
the  population.  The  simple  piece  of  stuff,  four 
feet  wide  by  thrice  as  long,  worn  by  the  women, 
is  most  gracefully  drajMtl  about  the  shoulders 
and  breast:  in  very  recent  times  it  is  often  a 
piece  made  in  Europeof  three  large  handkerchief*., 
with  their  several  borders  complete.  This  is  worn 
over  a  petticoat;  arms  and  legs  are  bare,  and 
the  feet,  except  for  occasional  use  of  sandals;  but 
the  dark  skin  is  barred  and  spotted  with  many 
and  large  jewels.  Necklaces,  broad  armlets  and 
wristlets,  rings  for  toes  and  fingers,  earrings,  and 
nose-rimis.  are  all  made  of  silver  wire  for  the 
poorer  women,  who  often  put  their  whole  savings 
into  these  adornments.  The  necessity  of  providing 
for  a  very  w  arm  summer  climate,  and  in  the  south 
for  a  wholly  tropical  year,  has  caused  the  making 
of  muslins  of  a  fineness  and  perfection  of  weave 
never  approached  in  Europe,  though  these  native 
manufactures  have  been  destroyed  by  the  com- 
petition of  British  cottons.  A  few  of  the  native 
princes  alone  encourage  the  making  of  these 
exquisite  weaves.  Besides  these  there  are  figured 
cottons  of  such  perfect  make  and  so  beautiful  in 
design  that  they  are  worn  even  by  princes,  as 
if  of  equal  importance  with  silk.  The  gold-dow- 
ered and  silver-tlowered  textiles  of  silk  and 
cotton,  or  even  of  fine  cotton  alone,  are  famous 
in  Eunqie.  under  the  name  kinknb  or  kincob. 
The  costume  of  India  in  general  is  mainly  an 
alTair  of  beautiful  stuffs,  very  little  shaped  to 
the  body,  and  usually  worn  loosely,  and  of  jewels 
in  great  abundance. 

Among  the  people  of  the  tropical  islands,  the 
Malays,  and  the  black  and  brown  inhabitants  of 
Polynesia,  the  art  of  weaving  has  never  reached 
Sufficient  perfection  to  allow  the  stuffs  to  l»e 
sought  for  their  own  sake.  Very  beautiful  pat- 
terns are  printed  upon  cotton  by  the  women  of 
the  larger  islands,  wood  blocks  being  used  for 
the  purpose  in  a  way  almost  exactly  like  that 
employed  in  the  printing  of  paper  hangings 
among  the  Western  nations;  but  these  stuffs, 
however  attractive  to  our  eyes,  however  superior 
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in  design,  are  yet  inexpensive — they  could  be 
produced  by  tiny  one  who  has  n  little  skill  in 
•  the  use  of  the  hands,  and  are,  therefore,  not  a 
part  of  ceremonial  or  decorative  costume.  A 
few  very  beautiful  weaves  exist,  aa  in  the  Solo- 
mon Inlands,  and  especially  in  New  Zealand,  but 
still  they  are  not  of  rare  material,  nor  is  the 
elaboration  of  the  design  very  great.  The 
skill  in  the  working  of  metals  which  is  great 
among  the  Indians  of  the  continent  is  much 
smaller  among  the  islanders,  and  so  it  happens 
that  personal  jewelry  also  is  but  little  sought 
for  by  the  chiefs.  The  result  of  all  this  is  seen 
in  the  simple  and  tasteful  use  of  natural  pro- 
ductions, brilliant  (lowers,  and  richly  colored 
fruits  and  seeds,  which,  strung  as  necklaces  or 
worn  as  pendants,  have  especial  significance  and 
are  attached  each  in  ita  way  to  the  traditional 
ceremonies  of  these  curiously  civilized  peoples. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  race  which  of  all 
|>eoples  has  had  the  most  influence  over  modern 
intellectual  life,  we  shall  find  that  the  Greeks 
of  antiquity  limited  their  desires  in  the  way  of 
textile  fabrics  to  very  simple  patterns,  as  of 
stars  or  found  spots  arranged  in  a  *cwif  over  all 
the  surface  of  a  stuff,  and  in  somewhat  more 
elaborate  patterns  of  zigzags  and  frieze  in  the 
borders.  Their  costume,  including  their  jewelry, 
was,  in  fact,  marked  throughout  by  extreme  sim- 
plicity, which  increases  as  our  studies  bring  us 
to  a  later  time.  The  statues  discovered  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  since  1883  are  certainly  of 
the  century  before  the  Persian  invasion  of  n.e. 
480.  They  show  a  number  of  garments,  certainly 
as  many  as  three,  worn  one  over  the  other  by 
the  priestcs-.es  represented  in  the  statue;  and 
each  of  these  garments  is  made  of  a  different 
still!",  all  the  stuffs,  or  all  but  the  craped  under- 
shirt (the  chiton  of  later  dress),  covered  with 
elaborate  patterns  in  several  colors.  There  is 
nowhere  a  more  interesting  study  of  brilliant 
coloring  in  costume  than  were  these  statues  when 
first  discovered,  ami.  fortunately,  the  finest  of 
them  have  Wen  reproduced  in  water-color  paint- 
ing, and  these  water-colors  often  multiplied  in 
chromolithograph  v.  and  published  by  the  archae- 
ological societies.  It  is  dear  that,  immediately 
after  the  Persian  War.  during  the  period  of  the 
Athenian  hegemony  in  Greece,  beginning  with  n.c. 
177.  the  use  of  these  striped  and  spotted  stutTs 
becomes  much  less  common,  at  least  in  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  and  the  use  of  plain  mate- 
rial-, white,  bordered  with  strijves,  or  of  one 
rather  subdued  color  perhaps  striped  at  the  edge, 
becomes  the  rule.  Those  admirable  bronze  stat- 
ues which  were  discovered  in  the  famous  villa 
at  Ilerctilaneum  and  now  stand  in  the  Museum 
of  Naples  (the  Room  of  the  Greater  Bronzes*, 
show  perfectly  well — liettcr  than  any  bas-reliefs, 
however  elaborately  detailed — the  true  Greek 
sense  of  what  was  beauty  in  costume."  The  long 
chiton,  which,  left  ungirdleil,  would  sweep  the 
floor,  is  tieltcd  up  so  far  as  to  allow  a  foot  or 
more  of  its  length  to  hang  over  the  girdle  out- 
-i'b*  of  the  skirt  or  lower  part,  forming  a  M>r1 
of  pocket,  known  as  the  kolpns.  Outside  of  this 
is  seen  hanging  what  looks  like  a  cape,  and  which 
generally  reaches  just  the  line  of  the  girdle,  or 
may  fall  a  little  below  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  cape  nor  a  separate  garment  at  all:  it  is  the 
reverse  or  turning  over  of  the  chiton  at  the  top. 
Of  the  chiton  there  were  several  form-.  The 
earliest  was  not  -ewn  at  all.  and  therefore  left 


the  right  side,  thigh  and  leg,  exposed  on  th* 
slightest  movement.  A  later  form  was  a  sewn 
up  cylinder,  a  long  shirt  in  the  modern  sense. 
The  stately  maidens  of  the  reliefs  and  the  va.se 
paintings  often  wear  one  of  these  two  forms  of 
chiton,  and  nothing  else.  To  such  a  dress,  even 
on  occasions  of  great  ceremony,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  added,  except  perhaps  a  more  splendid 
brooch  on  the  shoulder,  a  broader  and  more 
brightly  colored  border  to  the  chiton,  perhaps  sn 
armlet,  perhaps  richer  and  more  glittering  ear- 
rings. Splendor  in  the  more  modern  sen->e  was 
hardly  desired,  and  beauty  was  shown  in  the 
perfect  taste  with  which  these  simple  appliance* 
wen-  disposed.  Other  garments,  however,  are 
seen  in  the  sculptures  and  vase  paintings:  the 
himation  and  a  variety  of  it,  the  chlanu/s.  were 
square  or  oblong  pieces  of  woolen  cloth,  draped 
about  the  left  shoulder  and  covering  the  body 
more  or  less  as  it  might  be  adjusted ;  it  was 
held  sometimes  by  brooches.  Statues  show  a 
gurment  arranged  nearly  as  the  Scotch  plaid  is, 
at  times  folded  long  and  narrow,  falling  over 
one  shoulder  and  passing  around  the  waist;  and 
this  is  thought  to  be  a  long  and  narrow  himation. 
Jt  is  impossible  to  distinguish  these  garment* 
from  the  cpihlcmata.  The  essential  fact  is  that 
the  Greeks,  both  women  and  men.  wore  a  long 
shirt  and  a  loose,  square  shawl  over  it,  and 
nothing  else  on  body  or  limbs. 

The  Etruscans,  a  people  as  devoid  of  refined 
taste  ns  the  Greeks  were  remarkable  for  it.  bold 
and  dashing  designers  of  the  coarser  and  more 
thoughtless  kind,  were  still  not  more  elaborately 
clothed  than  the  Greeks.  The  later  Etruscan 
work  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  that 
Italian  work  of  the  centuries  during  which  the 
Homan  Republic  and  the  early  Empire  controlled 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  introduced  insensibly 
its  own  strongly  Hellenic  tendencies  into  the 
nrts  of  the  subject  countries.  The  effect  of  this 
on  the  art  of  northern  Italy  was  altogether  for- 
tunate, except  in  so  far  as  the  lover  of  strongly 
accentuated  national  peculiarities  found  reason 
to  regret  their  partial  disappen  ranee.  The 
terra-eotta  sarcophagi,  with  high  reliefs  and  with 
what  are  almost  statues  wrought  upon  the 
covers:  the  bronze  statues  and  groups,  the 
jewelry  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing ep<ieh.  are  almost  Greek  in  their  charm, 
while  preserving  a  certain  attractive  local  color. 
It  is  probably  Itccause  of  this  constantly  increas- 
ing influence  of  the  Grecian  artistic  sense  upon 
all  the  nations  of  Italy  that  the  Roman  dres- 
from  the  earliest  times  known  to  us  remain* 
Creek  in  it*  simplicity,  although  very  different 
in  form.  The  toijn  and  its  relations  to  the  outer 
cloak  of  the  Greeks  is  discussed  under  Dbkss. 
Here  then"  must  be  some  mention  of  the  different 
ways  of  wearing  it.  some  of  which  were  connected 
with  ceremonial  occasions.  Thus,  when  a  statue 
or  n  bas-relief  shows  a  Roman  draped  in  a  larg* 
and  elaborately  folded  toga,  one  fold  of  which  i* 
brought  over  the  head,  he  is  assumed  by  modern 
students  to  be  a  person  who  is  performing  a 
sacrifice.  The  toga,  as  ordinarily  worn,  shoved 
the  tunica  in  front,  from  the  throat  nearly  «o 
the  waist,  but  the  long  end  could  l»e  thrown  over 
Ihe  right  -boulder  so  as  to  cover  the  tunica  en- 
tirely, and  in  this  way  the  togn  would  cover  the 
whole  person,  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles.  Here, 
a-  among  the  Greeks,  good  taste  dictated  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  effect,  except  in  the  mere 
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arrangement  and  careful  disposition  of  the  folds. 
There  was  no  other  garment  of  the  men  while 
in  the  city  which  in  any  way  concerned  their 
appearance,  as  the  only  leg-coverings  known 
were  bandages  or  wrappers,  not  unlike  those 
worn  to-day  by  the  peasantry  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  toga  pr<r- 
texta,  which  was  worn  by  certain  officials,  and 
even  by  some  priests,  had  a  'purple,'  that  is  a 
dark  crimson  border,  and  the  trabea  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  cloak  with  still  more  elabo- 
rate stripes,  including  perhaps  one  made  entirely 
Of  red  cloth,  which  generals  were  allowed  to  wear 
on  the  day  of  their  triumph.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  this  last  usage  the  military 
cloak  of  red  was  worn  during  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession, that  being  the  one  occasion  when  the 
soldiers  of  the  Republic  were  allowed  to  appear 
within  the  walls  with  their  arms  and  military 
trappings.  The  women  were  dressed  as  simply 
as  the  men.  wearing  over  the  tunica  merely  a 
garment  called  the  xtola.  which  replaces  for  them 
the  toga  of  the  men.  and  when  the  woman  of 
rank  went  abroad,  usually  in  a  litter,  a  shawl- 
like garment  called  the  palla  might  also  be  added. 
That  which  makes  the  peculiar  stateliness  of  the 
dress  seen  in  female  statues  of  the  early  Empire 
is  the  contrast  of  the  folds  of  the  long  tunica, 
reaching  the  floor,  nearly  covering  the  feet,  and 
forming  a  strongly  marked  base,  as  it  were,  for 
the  whole  figure,  while  the  more  loosely  folded 
stola  above  it  seems  to  reinforce  the  lines  of  the 
undergarment.  A  veil  of  more  or  less  thin  and 
floating  material  covered  the  head,  and  could  be 
brought  around  to  the  front  to  hide  the  face  at 
pleasure.  It  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
that  the  idea  of  beauty  in  dress  was  simply  uni- 
form whiteness  and  many  skillfully  contrived 
folds:  the  whiteness  was  kept  up  by  the  use  for 
woolen  garments  of  the  most  elaborate  system 
of  cleansing  applied  by  the  fulloncs,  or  cleansers, 
and.  for  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  highly  trained 
experts — body  servants  who  knew  their  business 
—were  employed.  It  is  evident  how  great  an 
effect  these  peculiarities  of  dress  had  upon  the 
art  of  sculpture. 

In  all  the  above  discussion  of  costume,  one 
thing  is  very  noticeable — the  absence  of  anything 
like  tailoring,  except,  perhaps,  among  the  Chi- 
nese. The  clothes  of  the  Greeks  ami  the  Romans, 
like  those  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
always  approximated  to  the  ideal  of  an  uncut, 
unsewed.  unaltered  piece  of  textile  fabric;  square 
or  oblong,  as  in  the  himation.  chlamys.  sagum.  or 
paludamentum :  semicircular  or  semi-oval  in 
shape,  or  approximately  so.  as  in  the  toga,  or 
simply  sewn  down  one  side  so  as  to  make  a 
tubular  garment  of  one  piece  of  stuff,  as  in  the 
later  chiton,  nnd  in  the  tunica.  A  curious  re- 
production of  this  characteristic  of  ancient  cos- 
tunic  exists  amonsi  the  wilder  Arabs,  the  Bedou- 
ins of  the  desert,  and  the  horsemen  of  the  up- 
lands. They  wear  a  shirt,  indeed,  and  this  is 
of  thicker  stuff,  and  covers  the  body  more  com- 
pletely than  what  we  know  by  that  name,  but 
apart  from  this  their  covering  is  almost  wholly 
a  matter  of  unaltered  or  scarcely  altered  pieces 
of  woolen.  Perhaps  two  breadths  of  the  narrower 
stuff  are  -own  together  to  make  the  hoick,  or.  as 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  a  square  of  striped  woolen 
stuff  is  caught  up  in  the  middle  of  one  side  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  hood,  as  in  the  burnous:  or.  as 
in  the  aba  or  abagrh.  the  square  of  stuff  may 


have  its  two  outer  edges  folded  over  toward  the 
middle,  so  that  the  two  edges  meet  or  nearly 
meet,  and  then  two  openings  are  made  in  the 
two  outer  folds  where  the  stuff  is  actually 
creased,  which  serve  as  armholes,  so  that  the 
square  blanket  resembles  an  overcoat.  But  in 
all  this  there  is  absolutely  no  fitting  of  the  piece 
of  stuff  to  the  bod}'.  It  is  a  heavy  woolen 
blanket,  which  is  adapted  more  or  less  to  the 
shoulders  so  as  not  to  slip  off,  but  is  not  other- 
wise altered  in  any  way,  and  might  cover  a  man 
or  a  woman,  and  a  person  of  any  stature.  What 
is  curious  about  this  costume  is  the  enormously 
heavy  woolen  dress  worn  in  the  desert  and  under 
the  semi-tropical  sun.  It  is  evident  that  nothing 
but  a  heavy  material  is  expected  to  keep  off  the 
heat  of  the  sun  or  the  burning  wind  of  the 
desert;  and  therefore  a  man  who  "wears  only  the 
long  shirt,  and  has  the  legs  and  feet,  arms  and 
neck  absolutely  naked,  will  pile  two  or  three 
of  these  heavy  woolen  things  upon  his  shoulders 
and  head.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  only  decoration  sought  for  is  in  the  beauty 
of  two  or  three  colors  arranged  in  stripes  of  dif- 
ferent widths,  and  broken  more  or  less  by  the 
carrying  of  threads  of  different  colors  across  the 
stripes,  in  the  way  of  counter-charging  of  her- 
aldry. A  much  greater  development  of  design 
by  stripes  alone  is  in  the  cotton  dhurries  of 
India.  The  aba  may  indeed  be  further  adorned 
by  very  simple  embroidery  in  woolen  thread. 

The  first  appearance  of  any  tendency  to  fit 
the  garments  to  the  person  among  nations  more 
western  than  the  Chinese  is  probably  in  the 
leg-coverings  of  the  Persians  and  Syrians,  as 
represented  in  Grecian  and  C5reco-Romnn  art, 
nnd  yet  these  garments  are  of  extreme  simplicity 
and  "there  is  no  appearance  of  tailoring  in  any 
modern  sense  in  connection  with  them.  They 
are  merely  loose  trousers,  gathered  at  the  ankles, 
or  sleeved  tunics:  and  their  use  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  mountain  regions  of  Asia  Minor 
nnd  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  barba- 
rians of  Europe,  Gauls.  Scandinavians,  and  Ger- 
mans, made  up  suits  of  clothes  in  a  not  dissimi- 
lar way:  but  it  does  not  seem  that  their  example 
affected  the  Greco-Roman  world  very  much. 

The  beginning  of  change  is  to  l>e  looked  for  in 
the  Byzantine  Imperial  epoch.  From  a  time  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  A.n.  there  is  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  numl>er  of  garments  worn, 
and  in  the  elaboration  of  their  shape  and  their 
combination,  while  at  the  same  time  the  costli- 
ness and  splendor  of  the  stuffs  are  in  no  way 
diminished,  and  the  custom  liegins  which  was 
destined  to  have  so  much  effect  on  the  costume 
of  later  times  in  Europe,  the  sewing  of  jewels, 
mounted  in  slender  rings,  or  chalons,  of  gold  or 
silver  gilt,  to  the  material.  Sometimes  smaller 
fragments  of  glittering  material  of  no  value  were 
used  in  this  way.  as  in  a  later  time  pieces  of 
mirror  were  used  throughout  the  lands  influenced 
by  Persian  decorative  ideas.  In  the  Byzantine 
Empire  the  dress  of  the  officials  shows  a  certain 
disposition  to  follow  early  Roman  traditions,  but 
only  in  the  general  shape  of  outer  garments  and 
to  a  certain  extent  in  their  name*.  The  general 
aspect  of  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  or  an 
officer  of  the  Court,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  mosaics 
of  Ravenna,  or  in  the  illuminated  manuscripts 
of  the  time,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
higher  antiquity.  The  robes  reached  to  the  feet, 
they  were  closely  sewed  up.  and  not  very  loose 
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or  flowing,  not  greatly  tending  toward  elabora- 
tion of  folds  or  to  what  we  commonly  eall 
drapery ;  and  over  then  are  worn  dalmatics, 
maniples,  and  stolen,  not  merely  by  the  clergy, 
but  by  the  laity  M  well,  and  showing  plainly 
where  the  peculiar  elerieal  dress  took  its  origin. 
fcSee  Costi  me,  Ecclesiastical. 

The  Eastern  influence  was  still  strong,  and 
all  costume  which  was  at  all  splendid  was  a 
matter  of  long  and  ample  robes,  made  of  stuffs 
of  almost  incredible  richness,  and  more  or  less 
richly  decorated  by  embroidery.  Western  dress 
was  at  this  early  time  very  different  from  any- 
thing in  common  use  in  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
except  in  so  far  as  that  the  poorer  people,  and 
those  engaged  in  out-of-door  work,  would  natu- 
rally dress  in  almost  the  same  careless  fashion 
east  and  west.  For  one  thing,  it  was  more  nearly 
classical  Roman  in  character.  If  the  costume  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  in  the  lands 
which  are  now  France  and  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, be  studied  in  the  sculptures  of  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  huildings,  or  in  the  rare  illuminations 
of  manuscripts  of  that  time,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  certain  antique  or  early  Roman  character 
obtains  in  the  garments  worn  by  persons  pre- 
sented as  kings  and  princes,  which  bad  already 
been  lost  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  robed  figures 
of  the  porch  of  Chartrcs,  or  the  doorwavs  of  Le 
Mans,  do  not  seem  to  record  much  that  was 
splendid  in  the  way  of  stuffs  or  of  jewelry,  loose 
or  applied  to  the  garment.  Their  robes  are  still 
simply  falling  in  loose  folds,  girded  at  the  waist 
and  differing  from  the  garments  of  antiquity 
mainly  in  this,  that  the  arms  are  always  covered 
by  sleeves.  Men  and  women  alike  wore  a  gown, 
that  garment  which  in  the  French  archaeological 
vocabulary  is  called  the  ro6e.  This  garment, 
which  is  treated  under  Dress,  served  for  people 
of  every  rank  and  of  both  sexes,  but  its  fashion 
changed  very  much,  and  in  like  manner  the  re- 
sulting appearance  of  the  clothed  figure  in  the 
sculptures  changed  greatly  between  the  twelfth 
and  the  fourteenth  centuries.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  grew  more  and  more  into  that  stately 
but  most  iuconvenient  garment,  well  known  to  us 
from  the  paintings  in  manuscripts  of  the  time 
of  Richard  II.  of  England,  and  his  immediate 
successor,  and  Charles  VI.  of  France.  This  gar- 
ment swept  the  floor.  It  was  girded  around  the 
waist  with  the  military  belt,  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  it  ;  it  had  sleeves,  which  also  reached  the 
floor,  and  were  of  fullness  equal  to  that  of  the 
skirts,  covering  the  hands  also  when  the  arms 
hung  down.  The  collar  covered  the  neck  com- 
pletely in  a  solid  cylinder,  and  rose  on  the  sides 
nearly  to  the  ears.  How  this  rich  and  grandiose 
dress  could  be  used  at  all  in  summer,  and  how  it 
could  be  girded  and  shortened  in  any  way.  in 
time  of  necessity,  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it 
known  whether  the  men  wore  complete  leg-cover- 
ings of  some  kind  beneath  this  long  and  com- 
pletely closed  skirt.  The  dress  of  elegant  women 
of  the  same  epoch  was  less  elaborately  conceived; 
the  same  habit  of  long  sleeves  prevailed,  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  sleeve  was  pierced  with  a  slit 
through  which  the  forearm  could  be  extended. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  the  robe,  as  a  gar- 
ment for  women,  hardly  changed  during  the  next 
two  centuries,  wherens  the  use  of  it  for  men 
went  out  very  men,  and  while  there  are  still 
representations  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century  dressed  in  robes  reaching 


the  ground,  those  robes  are  far  more  convenient 
than  before;  they  are  evidently  capable  of  l»eing 
tucked  up,  and  the  man  is  dressed  beneath  hU 
skirt,  which  can  either  be  removed  or  shortened 
up  to  nothing  when  the  occasion  of  ceremony  is 
passed.  Finally,  as  early  as  the  second  decade 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  disapjn-ars  from  the 
dress  of  men,  and  from  that  time  on  the  short- 
skirted  garment,  called  rochet,  or  corx-t.  became 
the  dress  of  business,  while  the  name  cottt  was 
then  and  thereafter  given  to  a  very  tight  fitting 
garment,  laced  or  buttoned  close  to  the  body  and 
having  a  skirt  reaching  only  to  mid-thigh.  Thi* 
last-named  garment  existed  under  the  name  of 
volte  d'artnes  as  long  as  the  complete  suit  of 
armor  was  worn  by  gentlemen,  and  in  this  case 
it  was  embroidered  with  the  armorial  bearinp 
of  the  wearer.  The  French  terms  were  commonly 
used  in  England  us  well, as  Chaucer  lets  us  know; 
and  in  modern  study  we  can  hardly  find  English 
equivalents.  Under  all  these  garments  were 
worn  the  long,  close-fitting  stockings,  serving  as 
the  only  covering  from  the  waist  to  the  toes, 
except  as  the  skirt  covered  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.  These  changes  involved  the  complete 
establishment  of  tailoring  us  the  main  thing  in 
elegant  costume.  From  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  on.  the  dress  of  nobles  and  court- 
iers, nnd  of  men  who  affected  elegance,  was  a 
matter  of  cutting  out  and  shaping,  fitting  in 
gores  and  gussets,  and,  in  fact,  adapting  gar- 
ments closely  to  the  body  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  covering  them  with  elaborate  adornment 
This  might  be  applied  in  the  way  of  passemen- 
terie, or  by  modifving  the  whole  surface  of  the 

(  "  mm 

stuff  by  what  we  now  call  quilting  and  the  like. 
A  piece  of  brocade  used  for  a  doublet  or  the  body 
of  a  gown  would  be  gathered  up  into  puffs  and 
projecting  rounded  surfaces,  the  lines  of  sewing 
between  those  projections  being  themselves  deco- 
rated and  even  including  the  setting  of  a  pearl 
or  of  a  jewel  of  some  other  kind  set  in  a  gold 
chaton  at  the  junction  of  these  two  line*  of 
stitching.  The  stockings  were  the  only  part  of 
the  dress  that  was  not  elaborately  decorated; 
and  these  stockings  were  half  concealed  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  enormous  hunts  dt 
thaunses,  which,  in  1530  and  the  following  year*, 
are  sometimes  in  two  or  three  rings  of  puffs  like 
rounded  ridges,  passing  horizontally  around  the 
thigh,  nnd  which,  in  the  closing  years  of  Elisa- 
beth's reign  and  the  corresponding  times  in 
France,  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.. 
are  closer  in  their  fit  and  resemble  not  distantly 
the  knec-breeche9  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  are.  however,  made  of  costly  stuff,  and 
elaborately  adorned  almost  in  the  style  of  the 
body-garment.  Still  again,  in  the  time  of  Jame« 
I.  of  Kngland,  the  hauts  tie  ehaussrs  were  stuffed 
(bombnsted).  or  held  with  springs  in  a  single 
rounded  projection,  as  if  the  man  had  been 
thrust  feet  foremost  through  a  rather  flat,  oblate 
spheroid.  This  projected  so  much  all  around  the 
hips  that  the  sword  had  to  Ik*  hung  in  a  horizon- 
tal ]>osition  and  grent  pains  taken  to  prevent  it? 
being  entirely  dislodged  by  the  monstrous 
garment. 

At  no  time  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
epoch  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  tailoring  and 
mantun-making  more  rich  nnd  fantastic  than 
during  the  French  religious  wars,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  of  Henry  IV.  'ainted  portraits, 
prints  from  famous  engravings,  carved  ivories, 
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medallions,  and  painted  enamels  of  the  time, 
exist  in  some  quantity;  and  they  agree  in  telling 
the  most  extraordinary  tale  of  splendid  extrava- 
gance in  the  dress  of  hoth  sexes.  Embroidery 
was  loaded  upon  bodice  and  doublet,  or  was  dis- 
pensed with  only  when  a  very  rich  brocade  was 
employed ;  and  laee,  or  its  earlier  forms  of  cut- 
work  and  drawn-work,  and  needle  embroidery 
in  pierced  patterns  like  filigree,  were  used  with 
freedom.  The  circular  ruff,  projecting  like  a 
dish  on  which  the  head  seems  to  lie,  appears,  but 
i*  not  yet  as  popular  as  the  broad  and  Hat  laced 
collar,  sometimes  lying  on  the  shoulders,  some- 
times standing  stiffly  out  horizontally,  or  for 
women  in  steep,  upward  slope  behind  the  head 
and  neck.  The  fashion  of  bombasted  thigh-cover- 
ings for  the  men  is  identified  in  artistic  history 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  but  it 
did  not  last  very  long,  being  replaced  by  the 
loose,  short  trousers  of  about  1625  and  after.  No 
costume  in  the  modern  sense  is  perhaps  more 
graceful  and  spirited  at  once  than  the  dress  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  which, 
with  its  short  trousers,  the  stocking  below  cover- 
ing the  calf  of  the  leg,  which  was  concealed  by 
the  boots  commonly  worn  out  of  doors,  the 
doublet,  reaching  a"  little  below  the  waist,  and 
worn  loose,  generally  unbuttoned  in  front  and 
showing  the  shirt  in  its  full  folds,  the  short 
cloak,  worn  on  the  left  shoulder,  except  when  it 
WD?  gathered  around  the  body,  the  flat  hat,  with 
very  broad  brim,  and  soft  falling  feather,  and 
the'broad,  loose  collar,  is  a  complete  and  graceful 
translation  into  form  of  those  ideas  which  the 
modern  world  has  conceived — ideas  absolutely 
contrary  to  those  of  antiquity.  Simplicity  and 
grace  have  given  place  to  picturesque  combina- 
tion of  small  details ;  and  here  is  the  new  theory, 
perfect  I  v  put  into  practice.  The  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  had  but  little  influence  on  this  dress  of 
men,  except  to  stiffen  it  and  make  it  rigid  and 
hard,  but  the  dress  of  women  improved  ou  the 
whole  in  tastefulness  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  as  late  as  1670  was  introduced  that 
admirable  costume  which  we  identify  with 
Madame  de  Sevigne\  a  skirt  not  very  full,  over 
which  was  worn  a  short  upper  skirt,  open  ^  in 
front ;  a  bodice  fitting  snugly,  but  not  involving 
very  tieht  lacing;  a  stomacher,  but  not  excessive 
in  its  length;  sleeves  reaching  the  elbow,  and 
accompanied  by  lace  ruffles,  which  partly  shroud 
the  lower  arm ;  the  bodice  cut  low,  but  not  to 
excess,  and  a  cape  worn  over  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders on  occasion  of  going  out  of  doors.  The  same 
thin».  in  simpler  stuffs  and  in  graver  colors,  was 
worn  by  the  wives  of  the  wealthier  bour<feois, 
and  this  is  the  dress  which  wc  identify  with  the 
women  of  Holland  and  the  English  Puritans.  It 
i»  preserved  for  us  in  a  great  number  of  paint- 
ings, and  in  the  prints  from  Hollar's  engravings; 
and  it  has  impressed  itself  upon  modern  design- 
ers as  the  most  complete  type  of  womanly  cos- 
tume which  we  know:  but  that  is  because  the 
richer  dress  of  the  time  is  impossible  to  realize 
nowadays — it  seems  non-human,  as  if  of  fairy- 
land, the  eighteenth-century  dress  in  England, 
which  was  at  times  popular  and  acceptable  in 
decorative  design,  is  a  modification  of  it,  not  for 
the  better.  The  fop  of  1750  is  less  beautifully 
dressed  than  the  muauct  of  1650.  and  the  ladies 
of  1775,  with  their  enormous  hoops,  far  less 
charming  in  appearance  than  Madame  de  SC- 
vignf-  a  hundred  years  earlier. 


The  French  Revolution  in  1789  brought  in  a 
number  of  strange  vagaries  in  dress,  red  and 
white  striped  waistcoats,  stockings,  striped  bin  • 
and  white  in  horizontal  rings,  white  cravats 
wound  round  and  round  the  neck  until  they 
reached  the  point  of  the  chin,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  women  wore  the  lightest  and  thinnest 
costume  possible,  in  fancied  imitation  of  the 
Romans.  Cocked  hats  of  exaggerated  shape  lor 
the  men  alternated  with  .steeple-crowned  hats 
with  curly  brims;  while  the  female  costume  was 
finished  by  the  most  elaborate  pile  of  curls  and 
crimps,  crowned  by  an  enormous  cap,  either 
simply  of  muslin  and  lace,  or  with  these  com- 
bined with  a  sort  of  hat  half  concealed  with 
feathers,  flowers,  and  ruffles  of  lace.  The  mo- 
mentary prohibition  of  elegances  of  this  sort 
under  the  Revolution  led  to  a  change  in  the  dress 
of  both  sexes,  which  was  not  to  be  temporary, 
except  in  details.  Thus  the  dress  which  we  call 
that  of  the  'Empire,'  the  famous  'pink  night- 
gown.' girded  immediately  below  the  breasts 
and  hanging  thence  to  the  ankles,  but  so  close 
that  a  woman  could  hardly  walk  and  was  utterly 
unable  to  step  across  a  gutter,  was  worn  with 
low  shoes  and  with  an  unprotected  neck,  while 
the  cold  of  winter  was  met  by  a  pelix&e,  generally 
worn  open  in  front  and  affording  merely  shelter 
for  the  shoulders  and  back,  however  richly  it 
might  be  furred.  The  men  fell  immediately  into 
the  simple  and  not  impressive  dress  of  a  time 
when  the  civilian  was  of  little  account,  and  any 
man  who  was  -elegant  in  his  aspirations  found 
some  excuse  to  wear  a  military  or  official  uni- 
form. The  civilian  dress  was  then  merely  a 
waistcoat,  over  which  was  worn  a  long-skirted 
coat,  and  the  pantalon,  or  tight-fitting  breeche- 
reaching  to  the  ankle  instead  of  the  knee.  The 
large  and  loose  white  cravat  still  continued. 
From  these  dresses  all  our  modern  fashions  have 
followed,  succeeding  one  another  through  such 
changes  as  this — the  coat  with  a  round  skirt, 
projecting  much  from  the  hips,  from  1830  to 
1840:  the  double-breasted  dress  coat  (habit), 
from  1840  to  1850.  or  thereabout,  often  blue, 
with  gold  buttons,  often  claret-colored  or  brown : 
the  very  high  coat  collar,  worn  with  cither  or 
both  of  these  fashions,  but  disappearing  about 
1835;  trousers  succeeding  the  pantalon,  and  worn 
rather  close-fitting,  and  with  an  immense  spread, 
or  'spring,'  at  the  bottom,  covering  the  boot 
almost  to  the  toes,  succeeding  the  strapped 
trousers  of  an  earlier  time,  and  succeeded  in 
turn  by  the  *bags,'  as  the  English  slang  term 
very  properly  has  it,  which,  since  1860.  have 
remained  in  fashion  throughout  western  Europe 
and  the  nations  of  European  settlement,  and  con- 
stitute certainly  the  ugliest  article  of  costume 
hitherto  discovered  by  mankind.  The  dress  of 
women,  now  that  we  approach  our  own  time,  and 
the  changes  of  every  year  become  known  to  us, 
has  a  relative  importance  so  diverse,  with  so 
many  and  such  almost  imperceptible  changes, 
that"  a  consideration  of  this  is  left  for  the  article 
Fashion. 

Bibliography.  A  general  work,  containing 
500  plates,  most  of  them  colored,  and  an  elabo- 
rate commentary  with  nn  analysis  of  each  plate, 
as  well  as  some  essays  showing  considerable  in- 
tight,  is  Racinet.  rmtumr  histnriqur  (6  vols.. 
Paris.  1S8SK  published  both  in  folio  and  in  a 
more  convenient  small  quarto. 
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Ancient  Coatume. — Assyrian:  Layard,  Monu- 
ments of  Xineveh,  100  plates  (London,  1850)  ; 
Botta,  Letters  on  the  Discoveries  at  Xineveh, 
trans,  by  Tobin  (London,  1850).  Egyptian: 
Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  (London,  1847).  (ireek  and  Roman: 
Hope,  Costume  of  the  Ancients  (London,  1809; 
new  e<l.,  with  340  plates,  1841);  Evans,  Chap- 
ters on  Greek  Dress  (London,  1893). 

Modern  Costume. — Eastern:  Lane,  Account  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyp- 
tians, ed.  by  Lane-Toole  (London,  1871);  the 
article  "Dress,"  fully  illustrated,  in  Hughes, 
Dictionary  of  Islam  (London,  1885);  Watson, 
Textile  Manufactures  and  Costumes  of  the  People 
of  India  (London,  1808),  with  numerous  colored 
plates;  Audlcy  and  Bowes.  Kcramic  Art  of  Japan 
(Liverpool.  1875-80).  European  Countries: 
Hefner-  Alteneck,  Trachtcn,  Kunsticcrkc,  und 
tlcrathschaften  com  friihen  Mittelalter  bis  Ende 
des  JSten  Jahrhnnderts  (2d  ed.,  10  vols.,  Frank- 
fort. 1879-8!))  ;  Falke,  Kostumqeschichte  dcr 
h  ulturt  biker,  377  illustrations  ( Stuttgart,  1882)  ; 
Blanche ,  Cyclopaedia  of  Costume  (Lottdou,  1876- 
79)  ;  Lacroix,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Dress  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  (London, 
1877)  ;  id.,  The  Eighteenth  Century,  Its  Institu- 
tions, Customs,  Costumes  (London,  1887)  ;  Bon- 
nard  and  Mercuri.  Costumes  historiques  des  XII*, 
XIII*,  A/1  •  et  X\  *  siccles,  200  plates  (Paris, 
1S07>:  Chevignard  and  Duplessis,  Costumes 
historiques  des  XVI*,  XVII*,  et  XVIII*  sieclea 
(2  vols.,  150  plates,  Paris,  1807);  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  Dictionnaire  raisonuc  du  mobilier  fran- 
fais,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  (Paris,  1872-73)  ;  Jaeque- 
ir.in.  / conoffrvph ie  generate  et  mcthodique  du 
costume  du  IV*  au  XIX*  siecle,  315-1815 
l  Paris,  187(5),  a  large  folio  of  200  elaborate 
plates,  with  supplement  (Paris,  n.  d.)  of  80 
more;  Strutt,  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties of  Great  Britain,  72  plates  (London,  1842)  ; 
M'lan  and  Logan,  Clans  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands (2  vols..  72  plates  (London,  1857); 
Blanche,  History  of  British  Costume  (London, 
1874)  ;  Hill,  History  of  English  Dress  (London, 
19001  ;  Fairholt,  Costume  in  England,  Bonn's 
Library  (London,  1885),  a  small  but  trust- 
worthy handbook.  For  the  American  aborigines: 
Dellenbaugh,  Xorth  Americans  of  Yesterday 
(New  York.  1901)  ;  for  the  English  colonies  in 
America:  Earle,  Costume  of  Colonial  Times 
(New  York,  1S95). 

Books  on  decorative  art  often  deal  with  parts 
of  costumes,  and  collections  of  engravings,  his- 
torically arranged,  like  Mirth,  Kulturgcschicht- 
itches  Bilderhuch  mis  drci  Jahrhunderten  (Leip- 
zig, 1895),  as  well  as  prints  from  the  engravings 
of  [Hirer,  Collot.  Hogarth,  and  other  realists, 
Which  are  often  to  be  had  in  photographic  repro- 
duction. 

COSTUME,  Ecclesiastical.  The  dress  worn 
by  ministers  of  religion  as  such,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  dress  of  ordinary  life  in  different 
lands  and  periods.  It  may  best  be  treated  under 
two  heads,  the  costume  worn  by  the  clergy  in 
the  exercise  of  their  public  functions,  and  that 
which  constitutes  the  distinctive  dress  or  habit 
of  the  various  religious  orders  and  communities. 

OFFICIAL  COSTl'MR. 

Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  costumes 
of  the  officiating  priests  and  Invites,  like  every- 
thing else  pertaining  to  the  divine  worship,  was 


minutely  prescribed  ami  rigidly  observed  through 
centuries.  It  seems,  however,  clearly  established 
that  in  the  earliest  Christian  centuries  no  other 
dress  was  worn  by  the  officiating  clergy  than  the 
ordinary  costume  of  their  locality.  No  quota 
tion  can  be  adduced  from  any  author  of  the  firrt 
five  centuries  alluding  to  any  distinctive  vest- 
ment. In  the  Middle  Ages  a  theory  was  held 
that  the  vestments  then  in  use  were  directly  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  ceremonial ;  but  so  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  Walafrid 
Straho  (see  Walafrid)  clearly  affirms  that 
Christian  priests  in  the  early  centuries  offici 
ated  in  the  dress  of  common  life.  In  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  particulars  of  ritual,  the  delay  in 
establishing  elaborate  and  splendid  observances 
may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  state  of  obscu- 
rity and  proscription  in  which  the  Church  lived 
until  the  time  of  Constantine.  Special  garments 
were  sometimes  set  apart  for  use  in  public  wor 
ship,  of  the  same  shape  but  of  costlier  material. 

The  use  of  vestments  since  the  establishment 
of  a  formal  system  must  be  considered  chiefly 
under  the  usage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  regulated  them  most  definitely  and 
elalatrately.  They  may  be  treated  under  three 
heads — sacrificial,  episcopal,  and  general. 

Sacrificial.  The  chasuble  is  the  principal 
vestment  regarded  as  strictly  sacerdotal  or  sac- 
rificial. It  was  originally  an  ample  round 
mantle  falling  over  the  arms,  but  this,  while 
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a  far  more  picturesque  vestment  than  the  modern 
'fiddle-back,'  was  found  practically  so  inconven- 
ient that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies it  was  cut  away  more  and  more,  until  the 
arms  were  left  entirely  free.  The  change  in 
form  may  best  be  seen  from  the  aecompanyins 
illustrations.  Traces  of  its  use  as  a  distinctively 
ecclesiastical  vestment  are  found  as  early  as  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  (633)  expressly  mentions  it 
as  such.  Its  use  seems  not  to  have  been  at  first 
confined  to  priests:  and  even  to  thi*  day  the 
deacon  and  subdeacon  at  solemn  mass  in  Advent 
and  Ix>nt  (except  on  Gaudete  and  Lett  are  Sun- 
days) wear  folded,  chasubles,  which,  however, 
they  lay  aside  when  they  sing  the  Epistle  and 
Cospel.  Chasubles  are  also  sometimes  worn  by 
mnons  and  other  dignitaries  simply  present  in 
choir  at  a  pontifical  mass.  In  most  Western 
countries  a  large  cross  is  embroidered  on  th»- 
back;  in  Italy,  usually  on  the  front.  The  *trjr 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  the  same  material  as  the 
chasuble,  with  at  least  one  cross  embroidered 
on  it— generally  three,  and  other  elaborate  dec- 
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1.  JEWISH  HIGH  PRIEST.  4.  RUSSO-GREEK  BISHOP. 

2.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BISHOP,  with  mitre,  cope,  roche',       5,  ANGLICAN  BISHOP  In  rochet  and  chlmer*. 

stole  and  coaler.  6.  Geneva  gown  and  bands. 

3.  Same  In  rochet  and  manteMetta  7.  Dalmatic  and  alb. 

8.  Surplice,  stole,  cassock,  and  berretta. 
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rttion.  It  is  ■■I'li-ni.  i,  il  a  symbol  of  priestly 
jurisdiction,  in  which  sense  the  Pope  wears  it 
constantly,  even  when  not  officiating.  It  is  worn 
u  a  rule  in  the  administration  of  all  the  sacra- 
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meats.  At  mass  the  priest  wears  it  crossed  over 
bis  breast,  and  the  deacon  over  his  left  shoulder; 
at  other  times  it  is  worn  hanging  straight  down. 
The  earliest  traces  of  its  use  in  the  West  as  a 
sacerdotal  vestment  are  found  in  Spain,  where 
the  Council  of  Braga  (503)  speaks  of  the  orarium 
as  worn  by  deacons,  and  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  mentions  it  as  a  vestment  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  The  name  of  stole  (Gk. 
ern'/r,)  is  properly  applied  to  an  enveloping  gar- 
ment such  as  was  commonly  worn  by  women 
in  ancient  Rome;  and  therefore  the  earlier  use 
of  the  word  in  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers 
must  not  1*  taken  as  applying  to  what  is  now 
called  a  stole:  orarium,  however,  in  later  Latin, 
meant  a  handkerchief,  sometimes  worn  as  a 
scarf.  The  employment  of  this  word  suggests 
that  the  stole  may  have  l>een  originally  a  prac- 
tical appendage  of  linen,  designed  for  wiping 
the  face  during  the  service.  The  maniple  is 
similar  to  a  shorter  stole,  worn  pendent  from 
the  left  wrist  alike  by  priest,  deacon,  and  sub- 
deacon  at  mas-*.  Its  origin  was  very  possibly 
similar  to  that  suggested  for  the  stole — though 
a  symbolical  meaning  has  been  found  for  it  as 
typifying  the  cords  with  which  Christ  was  bound 
before  His  passion.  The  alb  is  a  close-fitting 
garment  of  plain  white  linen  reaching  to  the  feet, 
though  the  lower  part  is  nowadays  often  made 
of  lace,  and  sometimes  pieces  of  embroidery 
called  apparels  are  sewed  on  it  in  four  places. 
Originally  it  was  probably  nothing  more  than 
the  ordinary  tunic  of  Greek  and  Romon  costume. 
It  is  confined  around  the  waist  by  a  white  linen 
girdle.  The  amice  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen, 
oblong  in  shape,  which  the  priest  rests  for  a 
moment  on  his  head,  and  then  spreads  on  his 
shoulders,  tying  it  by  strings  in  front.  It 
originally  covered  the  head,  and  to  this  day,  in 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  rites,  which  have 


preserved  certain  traditional  peculiarities,  the 
priest  wears  it  in  that  position  until  he  reaches 
the  altar.  It  is  supposed  to  symbolize  the  hel- 
met of  salvation.  The  bands  were  worn  by 
French  ecclesiastics,  even  with  street  costume, 
and  until  recently  very  generally  in  Protestant 
J  ulpits,  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
amice,  but  are  more  probably  from  the  ruff  or 
band  of  general  sixteenth-century  costume,  which 
was  formally  prescrilxd  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
English  clergymen.  The  special  vestments  of  the 
deacon  and  subdeacon  are  the  dalmatic  and 
tuniele,  which  differ  very  slightly,  both  being 
close-fitting  vestment*  of  the  same  material  as  the 
chasuble,  reaching  to  the  knees  and  with  tight 
sleeves. 

The  color  of  all  vestments  seems  to  have  been 
white  at  the  first.  Even  the  pseudo-Aleuin 
(tenth  or  eleventh  century)  knows  of  no  other, 
with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions.  Innocent  III. 
(Pope  1 108-1210)  is  the  first  to  mention  the 
use  of  four  colors,  naming  black  instead  of  the 
modern  violet,  which  he  regards  as  merely  a 
variant  of  black.  The  modern  usage  prescribes 
tchitc  for  the  feasts  of  our  Lord,  of  virgins  who 
were  not  martyrs,  and  of  confessors;  red  (the 
colors  of  fire  and  of  blood)  for  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  and  of  all  martyrs;  the  mourning 
violet  for  the  season  of  Advent  and  from  Septua- 
gesima  to  Easter;  and  «7rren  (the  color  of  hope) 
for  ferial  or  ordinary  days.  Black  is  worn  on 
Good  Friday  and  in  services  for  the  dead.  This 
covers  the  general  rule;  space  will  not  allow  the 
details  of  minor  exceptions.  Cloth  of  gold  is 
supposed  to  take  the  place  of  white,  red,  or 
green. 

Episcopal.  The  vestments  officially  worn  by 
a  bishop  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  are 
numerous  and  partly  general,  partly  peculiar  to 
his  office.  A  bishop  fully  vested  for  celebrating 
solemn  mass  wears  (over  a  purple  cassock  or  a 
black  one  with  red  buttons)  amice,  alb,  girdle, 
stole,  maniple,  tunicle.  dalmatic,  chasuble,  and 
mitre,  and  carries  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand. 
The  ring  and  pectoral  cross  which  he  wears  at 
other  times  must  also  be  included,  as  must  the 
buskins  or  sandals  and  the  gloves,  which  com- 
plete the  pontifical  attire.  There  is  also  the 
arcmial  veil,  an  embroidered  cloth  which  is 
spread  over  his  knees  when  he  sits  during  the 
service.  In  other  functions,  such  as  confirma- 
tion, he  wears  cope  and  mitre,  with  a  stole  for 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments;  but  if 
he  wishes  to  administer  e.g.  confirmation  less 
solemnly,  he  may  wear  simply  the  rochet.  The 
mitre  is  the  principal  ornament  peculiar  to  the 
episcopal  office.  It  is  a  head  dress  worn  in  sol- 
emn services  by  bishops  and  by  certain  abbots 
who  preside  over  specially  distinguished  monas- 
teries known  as  'mitred'  abbeys.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  tall,  tongue-shaped  cap,  terminating 
in  a  twofold  point,  which  is  supposed  to  sym- 
bolize the  cloven  tongues  in  the  form  of  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  the  Apostles.  Two 
mitres  are  worn  in  pontifical  functions:  one 
called  the  precious  or  costly  mitre,  the  other  of 
plainer  material  and  ornament.  The  pastoral 
staff  or  crazier  in  the  case  of  bishops  resembles 
a  shepherd's  crook,  and  is  given  to  them  at  their 
consecrat ii>n  as  a  symbol  of  the  authority  with 
which  they  are  to  rule  their  flocks.  An  arch- 
bishop's pastoral  staff  does  not  differ  from  a 
bishop's;  but  he  sometimes  has  carried  in  front 
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of  him  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  cross  or  crucifix 
— that  of  a  patriarch  having  two  cross-bars.  An- 
other vestment  peculiar  to  archbishops  is  the 
pallium,  a  circular  band  of  white  woolen  stuff 
surrounding  the  neck,  with  a  pendent  strip  be- 
fore and  behind;  the  whole  being  marked  with 
several  crosses.  It  is  a  symbol  of  jurisdiction, 
worn  by  the  Pope  and  by  him  bestowed  on  arch- 
bishops, who  wear  it  at  high  mass  on  solemn 
days,  but  only  within  their  own  jurisdictions. 
The  sandal*  were  not  originally  confined  to 
bishops;  the  earliest  authors  who  mention  them 
allude  to  a  special  shape  worn  by  deacons  and 
subdeacons.  Their  early  distinct  liturgical  use 
is  an  incidental  proof  that  the  vestments  are 
derived  from  the  costume  of  every-day  life,  not 
from  that  of  the  Jewish  priests,  who  officiated 
barefoot.  The  put  oral  cross  is  a  small  gold 
cross  adorned  with  jewels,  which  is  worn  on  the 
breast  by  bishops  and  abbots  as  a  mark  of  their 
office.  Innocent  III.  is  the  first  author  to  men- 
tion its  use.  The  episcopal  ring,  worn  on  the 
right  hand  and  generally  set  with  a  large  ame- 
thyst, is  supposed  to  symbolize  that  the  bishop 
is  wedded  to  his  diocese.  Among  less  formal 
vestments,  the  rochet  alluded  to  above  is  a  close- 
fitting  vestment  of  linen,  somewhat  like  a  shorter 
alb  or  a  surplice  with  tight  sleeves;  it  is  worn 
by  bishops  and  abbots,  also  sometimes  as  a  spe- 
cial privilege  by  canons.  The  mozzetta  is  a 
short  cape  covering  the  shoulders,  a  part  of  the 
state  dress  of  bishops  when  not  pontificating,  and 
is  worn  with  the  rochet.  The  tnantcllelta  is  a 
sleeveless  garment  of  silk  or  woolen  stuff  reach- 
ing to  the  knees,  worn  by  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
other  prelate*,  It  is  used  to  cover  the  rochet, 
so  that  bishops  wear  it  when  out  of  their  own 
dioceses,  the  uncovered  rochet  being  a  symbol 
of  jurisdiction.  The  other  vestments  worn  by  a 
bishop  have  already  been  described,  with  the 
manner  of  their  use,  except  that,  wearing  the 
pectoral  cross  upon  his  breast,  he  does  not  cross 
the  stole  as  a  priest  docs  when  preparing  to 
celebrate.  The  combination  of  dalmatic  and 
tunicle  with  the  chasuble  is  supposed  to  express 
the  union  of  all  the  orders  in  the  episcopal  office. 

General.  The  most  important  vestment  to 
lie  mentioned  under  this  head  is  the  rope,  a  wide 
cloak  of  silk  or  other  costly  material  reaching 
nearly  to  the  feet  and  fastened  in  front  by  a 
clasp  called  the  morse,  and  having  a  semi- 
circular hood  at  the  back.  While  it  is  worn  by 
the  officiating  priest  in  benediction  and  other 
solemn  rites,  it  is  not  distinctly  a  sacerdotal 
vestment,  and  is  worn  by  cantors  at  solemn 
vespers  and  by  other  laymen.  The  humeral  veil 
is  an  oblong  searf  of  the  same  material  as  the 
chasuble,  worn  by  the  subdeacon  at  high  mass 
when  he  holds  the  paten  from  the  offertory  to 
the  Pater  noster,  and  by  the  priest  when  giving 
benediction  or  carrying  the  blessed  sacrament  in 
procession.  It  is  worn  over  the  shoulders,  the 
paten,  pyx.  or  monstrance  being  wrapped  in  it. 
The  l.evites  (Num.  iv.)  were  allowed  to  bear 
the  sacred  vessels  only  when  wrapped  in  cover- 
ings; and  although  those  in  holy  orders  (and 
they  alone)  arc  allowed  to  touch  the  eucharistic 
vessels  with  the  bare  hands,  the  use  of  the  veil 
is  probably  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  rever- 
ence inculcated  by  the  .Jewish  rule.  The  surplice 
(called  also  cotta  at  first  in  Italy,  now  general- 
ly) is  a  pirment  of  linen  worn  by  all  clerics  and 
assistants  in  choir  and  by  priests  in  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  sacraments.  As  late  as  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  supposed  to  reach  to  the  ankles, 
but  in  modern  times  it  has  been  very  much  cur- 
tailed, and  since  the  seventeenth  century  com 
monly  ornamented  with  laee.  Under  all  the 
other  vestments  is  worn  the  cassock,  a  close- 
fitting  garment  reaching  to  the  feet,  which 
is  the  distinctive  dress  of  clerics,  in  church 
and  out.  The  color  varies,  being  black 
for  a  simple  priest,  purple  for  a  bishop, 
and  red  for  a  cardinal;  the  Pope  alone 
wears  a  white  cassock.  The  bcrrctta  (or  biret- 
ta),  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  priest's  street  or 
house  dress,  must  be  mentioned  under  official 
costume,  as  the  rubrics  prescribe  it  for  the 
sacred  ministers  going  to  the  altar  and  for 
ecclesiastics  in  choir.  It  is  a  square  cap  with 
three  ridges  extending  outward  from  the  centre 
of  the  top — four  in  the  ease  of  doctors  of  divin- 
ity. "At  Rome,"  says  Benedict  XIV.,  "and  in 
most  churches  the  bcrretta  was  unknown  as  late 
as  the  ninth  century.  Its  ecclesiastical  use  be 
gan  when  priests  gave  up  the  ancient  custom 
of  covering  their  heads  with  the  amice  till  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  mass."  The  zuceketto 
is  a  small,  round  skull-cap,  of  color  suited  to 
the  wearer's  rank,  which,  if  worn  in  church,  is 
removed  only  at  the  most  solemn  parts  of  the 
services. 

K a stern  Vestments.  The  influence  which 
between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  centuries  in  the 
West  bore  so  strongly  upon  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  costume,  that  of  the  nnmcn>u< 
liturgical  writers,  was  almost  wholly  lacking  in 
the  East,  where  between  the  Patriarch  (iermanu* 
of  Constantinople  in  the  eighth  century,  ami 
Simeon.  Archbishop  of  Thessaloniea  in  the  fif- 
teenth, scarcely  one  of  importance  is  to  be  named. 
The  natural  conservatism  of  the  Oriental  mind 
has  also  militated  against  change  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical usages.  The  Western  maniple,  amice,  ami 
co|)e  are  unknown  in  the  Greek  and  Russian 
churches ;  in  place  of  the  first-named,  somewhat 
similar  bands  (epimanikia)  are  worn  around 
both  arms  by  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  those 
of  the  bishop  being  richly  ornamented.  The  lec- 
tor and  readers  wear  an  ample  white  or  reddish 
vestment  called  phelonion,  but  differing  from 
the  priestly  chasuble  in  only  reaching  to  the 
waist.  The  subdeacon  wears  the  sticharion,  a 
sort  of  dalmatic,  narrower  and  shorter  than  that 
of  the  deacon,  who  wenrs  in  addition  the  orqrio* 
or  stole  hanging  before  and  l»ehind  over  the  left 
shoulder.  The  sticharion  has  undoubtedly  de- 
veloped from  the  alb.  but  more  closely  resembles 
the  dalmatic  both  in  shape  and  material.  The 
priest  wears  the  sticharion.  the  epitrachelitm  (a 
long  narrow  stole  something  like  an  archiepi>- 
copal  pallium  in  the  West),  the  zone  or  girdle, 
and  the  phelonion  or  chasuble,  which  in  Russia 
is  much  abbreviated  in  front,  but  hangs  down  to 
the  ankles  behind.  The  episcopal  vestments  are 
in  the  main  similar  to  those  of  the  priests,  hut 
more  richly  decorated;  the  bishop's  phelonion 
is  adorned  with  many  small  crosses.  Instead 
of  this  vestment  the  Greek  metropolitans,  and  in 
Russia  all  bishops  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  wear  the  snkkos,  a  tight-fitting  garment 
supposed  to  symbolize  the  seamless  robe  "f 
Christ.  The  episcopal  gloves,  sandal*,  and  ring 
are  not  in  use.  The  head-covering  resemble*  a 
crown  more  thnn  the  Western  mitre.  The  specific 
episcopal  insignia  are  a  pastoral  staff,  gen.rallr 
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in  the  -hajH'  of  a  T;  the  cpigonation,  a  lozenge- 
shaped  ornament  of  stiffened  silk  bearing  a  cross 
or  picture,  which  hangs  from  the  girdle  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  umoyhorion,  a  broader  pal- 
lium with  four  crosses.  The  only  colors  normally 
used  for  nil  these  vestments  are  white  and  dark 
red,  the  latter  in  penitential  seasons. 

A.NC.ut  v.\  and  I'botestant  Usage.  The  uni- 
versal tendency  of  the  Reformers  was  naturally 
to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  older  Church 
by  abandoning  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
ceremonies  and  vestments  used  by  it.  The 
Lutherans  and  the  Anglicans,  however,  showed 
a  more  conservative  spirit  than  the  others. 
Luther  himself  considered  the  matter  one  of 
indifference ;  and  his  followers  for  a  long  time 
retained  most  of  the  old  vestments,  even  the 
chasuble  Wing  worn  in  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
wnere  the  Lutheran  bishops  also  wear  copes  and 
pectoral  cro-.se>.  But  the  Calvinisms  and  other 
more  extreme  Reformers  of  the  Continent  abol- 
ished the  older  vestments  completely,  and 
adopted  the  black  Genevan  gown  or  robe  de 
Calrin.  This,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  dress  of  a  scholar  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  white  bands  at  the  neck,  has  be- 
come a  distinctive  costume  of  Protestant  minis- 
ters for  officiating.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  notable  tendency,  especially  among  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  toward  the  restoration  or 
adaptation  of  ancient  customs,  und  surpliced 
choirs  have  been  introduced  among  other  'ritual- 
istic' usages.  The  semi-military  costume  of  the 
Salvation  Army  officers  may  be  referred  to  as  in 
tome  degree  illustrating  the  same  tendency. 

The  question  of  vestments  was  a  very  thorny 
one  throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  impulse  in  favor  of  decent  and  orderly 
ceremonial,  at  least,  ran  counter  to  the  views 
of   the    advanced    Puritan    party,  vigorously 
abetted  by  the  Continental,  und  especially  the 
Swiss.   Reformers.     (See   Advertisements  of 
Elizareth.  t    The  first  Prayer- Book  of  Edward 
VI.  had  prescribed  "a  white  albe  plain  with  a  vest- 
ment ( chasuble  1  or  cope"  for  the  celebrant,  and 
albs  with  tunieles  for  the  assistants.  The  second 
Prayer  Book,  which  represented  the  extreme  at- 
tainment of  innovation,  ordered  that  "the  minister 
shall  use  neither  albe.  vestment,  nor  cope,  but  be- 
ing archbishop  or  bishop,  he  shall  have  and  wear 
a  rochet ;  and  being  a  priest  or  deacon,  he  shall 
have  and  wear  a  surplice  only."    But  this  mini- 
mizing injunction  was  only  temporary,  and  was 
followed  by  a  cautious  return  to  something  like 
the  previous  standard.    The  present  law,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Prayer  Book,  unchanged  since  1661, 
is  somewhat  vague,  l>eing  merely  an  authorization 
of  the  "ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
ministers  thereof"  as  used  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward 
VI.    The  Ritualistic  School  contends  that  this 
permits,  if  it  does  not  enjoin,  all  the  ancient 
vestment*:  and  in  recent  times  the  clergy  of  that 
school  have  restored  almost  all  of  them."  copying 
in  many  cases  the  modern  Roman  usage  with 
preat  exactness,  so  that  nothing  distinctive  re- 
mains to  be  said  about  them.    Throughout  the 
greater  part,  however,  of  the  post -Reformat ion 
period,  the  Anglican  use  was  uniform;  for  all 
ministrations  except  preaching,  a  linen  surplice 
reaching  to  the  feet  nnd  open  in  front,  without 
a  ca**ock.  nnd  a  wide  black  stole   (or  more 
properly  scarf,  since  it  is  contended  with  some 
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show  of  probability  that  it  was  not  a  stole, 
but  the  scarf  worn  as  a  distinctive  mark  by 
noblemen's  chaplains),  and  for  preaching  the 
black  gown  with  bands,  until  toward  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  displaced  amid 
a  storm  of  controversy  by  the  surplice  for  that 
function  also.  The  use  of  the  surplice  by  men 
and  boys  in  the  choirs  of  English  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches  was  continuous  throughout 
the  post-Reformation  period,  and  with  the  ritual 
revival  became  general  in  other  churches  as  well, 
the  cassock  being  added.  In  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  custom  of  arraying 
women  singers  in  these  vestments  was  adopted 
by  a  number  of  churches,  but  strongly  reprobated 
by  many  bishops  as  a  gross  violation  of  pro- 
priety. 

The  history  of  Anglican  episcopal  costume  has 
some  curious  features.  The  first  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  directed  a  bishop  "to  have  upon 
him,  besides  his  rochet,  a  surplice  or  albe,  and 
also  a  cope  or  vestment  [chasuble]  and  also  his 
pastoral  stalT  in  his  hand  or  else  borne  or  holden 
by  his  chaplain."  Amid  the  gradual  disuse  of 
the  older  vestments,  the  cope  continued  to  be 
frequently  worn,  instead  of  the  chasuble,  in 
cathedrals,  as  expressly  enjoined  by  the  twenty- 
fourth  canon  of  1603."  Blunt  says  "it  was  so 
used  in  Durham  Cathedral  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  being  first  discontinued  by 
Bishop  Wnrburton.  through  irritable  impatience 
on  some  collision  between  his  wig  nnd  the  collar 
of  the  cope."  The  characteristic  dress  of  the 
modern  Anglican  bishop  consists  of  rochet  and 
chimere;  the  latter  may  be  merely  a  survival 
of  a  sleeveless  garment  so  called,  worn  by  per- 
sons of  position  in  the  thirteenth  to  sixteenth 
centuries,  but  more  probably  originated  as  an 
episcopal  dress  from  the  habit  of  bishops  under 
Henry  VIII.  nnd  Edward,  of  wearing  their  scar- 
let doctor's  gowns  with  their  rochets;  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  the  more  sober  black  was  substituted, 
and  the  tailors  of  the  Stuart  period  sewed  the 
sleeves  of  the  rochet,  greatly  enlarged,  to  the 
chimere.  The  latter  may  l>e  pressed  into  an  anal- 
ogy to  the  mantelletta  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops. 

MONASTIC    COSTl  ME. 

The  principle  of  uniformity  of  dress  to  mark 
those  who  lived  a  common  life  was  adopted  even 
among  the  early  monks  of  the  Egyptian  deserts. 
The  character  of  the  Eastern  religious  costumes 
was  usually,  as  far  as  can  lie  determined  from 
the  vague  descriptions  of  early  writers,  such  as 
to  express  a  spirit  of  penitence  and  differentiate 
their  wearers  from  the  gaily  dre^s,.<l  worldlings. 
The  early  Western  founders.  Saint  Benedict  and 
even  Saint  Francis,  prescribed  the  general  char- 
acter but  not  the  exact  shape  nnd  color  of  the 
garments  to  be  worn  by  their  followers.  Custom 
gradually,  in  a  community  life,  crystallized  into 
rule.  But  since  the  thirteenth  century  the 
founders  of  orders  have  usually  laid  down  the 
exact  details  of  the  habit  to  be  worn,  as  a  sort  of 
regimental  uniform.  The  notable  exceptions  are 
Saint  Ignatius.  Saint  Philip  Neri,  nnd  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  whose  followers  have  never 
worn  anything  but  the  ordinary  dress  of  secular 
priests.  The  wearing  of  the  habit  at  all  times  is 
most  strictly  enjoined  upon  members  of  religious 
orders,  except  when  it  is  sometimes  disfienscd  with 
in  non-Catholic  countries;  the  early  Jesuits  in 
China,  in  pursuance  of  their  policy  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  wore 
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the  native  costume.  (See  illustration  of  Father 
Adam  Schall  in  the  dre«s  of  a  mandarin.)  Nor- 
mally, however,  the  habit  is  always  worn,  taking 
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the  place  for  preaching  (and  in  some  places  of 
administering  the  sacrament  of  penance)  of  the 
surplice  and  stole.  For  specific  details  of  the 
costume  of  the  various  orders,  see  the  articles 
under  their  titles. 

Bibliography.  Rock,  Hicrurgia  (London, 
1833)  ;  Pugin,  Glossary  of  Ecvlcsiastical  Orna- 
ment and  Costume  (70  plates,  London,  1844)  ; 
Marriott.  Vettiariutn  t'hristianum  (London, 
1808)  ;  Bock,  Gesehiehte  der  liturgisehen  (ietran- 
der  des  Mittelalters  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  1859-71); 
Maskell,  Mouumenta  Ritualia  Eeelesia:  Angli- 
cance  (London.  1840-47);  Hefele,  Met t rage  zur 
h'irehcngesehiehte,  Arehdvlogie  und  Liturgik 
(Tdhingen.  1804-05);  Macalister.  Eeclcsiastieal 
Vestments,  Their  Development  and  History  (Lon- 
don, 1806)  ;  Baldeschi,  Esposizione  delle  sacre 
eeremonie  (Rome.  1805)  ;  Scudamorc,  Xotitia 
Eueharistica  (London,  1872)  ;  Dolbv,  Chureh 
Vestments  (London.  1808)  ;  Rajewskf.  Eueholo- 
gion  der  orthodoxkatholischen  Kirehe  (Vienna, 
1801). 

COS'WAY,  Richard  (1740-1821).  An  Eng- 
lish  miniature-painter,  born  at  Tiverton.  He 
studied  in  a  London  drawing-school,  while  serv- 
ing as  waiting-man  there,  and  in  1771  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  lie  painted  in 
oil  and  water-color,  but  his  fame  rests  principally 
on  his  miniatures,  most  of  which  were  of  the 
aristocracy. 

COT,  kot,  Pierre  Aitguste  (1837-83).  A 
French  painter,  pupil  of  Cogniet.  Cabanel.  and 
Bouguereau.  He  painted  at  first  historical  sub- 
jects, later  also  portraits,  and  acquired  great 
reputation,  especially  by  his  femnle  heads. 
Among  his  most  noteworthy  works  are:  "Spring 
Time:"  "Dav  of  the  Dead  at  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa;"  "bionisia  :'*  "Prometheus;"  "Medita- 
tion:" and  Mireille."  in  the  Luxembourg  Gal- 
lery. He  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

COTA,  RooRir.o  C.  m  Magcaqce.  A  Spanish 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  born  at  Toledo.  His 
reputation  rests  upon  the  dainty,  witty  Didlogo 


entrc  cl  Amor  y  un  eaballero  vicjo,  which  ap- 
peared first  at  Modina  in  1500.  The  authorship 
of  this  poem  has  been  much  disputed,  but  it 
seems  quite  safe  to  attribute  it  to  Cota.  He 
wrote  I. as  t'oplas  de  Mingo  Revulgo  (c.1472i, 
and  may  have  written  the  first  act  of  the  comedy 
Celestina  (1480),  which  was  finished  by  Rojas. 
He  also  produced  some  satiric  poems. 

COT  AN 'GENT.    See  Trigonometry. 

CdTE-D'OR,  kot'dor'  (Fr..  golden  hill).  A 
department  in  the  east  of  France  (q.v.),  for- 
merly part  of  the  Province  of  Burgundv  (Map: 
France,  L  4).  Area,  3383  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, in  18!»0,  300.051;  in  1001.  361.(520.  The 
surface  is  in  general  elevated,  and  is  traversed 
by  a  chain  of  hills  forming  the  connecting  link 
between  the  CY-vcnnes  and  the  Vosges.  A  por- 
tion of  that  range,  the  Coted'Or  ("golden  hill'), 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  department,  is  so 
called  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  wines 
produced  on  its  declivities.  A  great  part  of  the 
department  is  covered  with  forests.  The  valleys 
and  plains  are  fertile,  and  there  is  j-ood  pasture- 
land,  hut  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state. 
Coted'Or  is  watered  by  the  Seine,  which  rises  in 
the  northwest,  and  by  several  of  its  affluents;  by 
the  SaOne.  and  by  the  Arroux.  a  tributary  of  the 
Loire.    Capital,  Dijon. 

COTELIER,    kot'lva'.   or  COT'ELE'RIUS, 

Jean  Bai-tiste  (1627-80).  A  French  Helleuist. 
He  was  born  in  Xlmcs.  studied  theology  and  phi- 
losophy in  Paris,  and  in  1654  became  counselor 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Kmbrun.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  librarian  in  the  Royal  Library  in  1667, 
and  in  1070  he  became  professor  of  Creek  at  the 
College  de  France.  His  principal  publication, 
and  one  which  made  him  widely  famous,  was  his 
edition  of  the  Sanetorum  Patrum  qui  Tempori- 
bus  Apostolieis  Eloruerunt  Opera  Ortree  et  La- 
line  (Paris.  1072).  It  was  further  republished 
by  Leelere  in  1008,  and  a  further  edition  of  it 
appeared  in  1724. 

COTES,  kots,  Roger  (1082-1716).  An  Eng- 
lish mathematician  and  physicist.  He  was  born 
at  Burbage.  in  Leicestershire;  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  became  a  fellow  in 
1705;  and,  in  1700,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Newton,  Whiston,  and  Bently.  was  made  Plu- 
inian  professor  of  astronomy.  Cotes  was  editor 
.  of  the  second  edition  of  '  Newton's  Prinripia 
(1713).  Various  mathematical  papers  of  his 
own,  bearing  on  logarithms,  trigonometry,  and 
geometry,  were  published  posthumously  under  the 
title  Harmonia  Mensurarum  (Cambridge.  1722 ). 
Several  theorems  are  known  by  his  name — e.j». 
to  determine  the  harmonic  mean  between  the  seg- 
ments of  a  secant  to  a  curve  of  the  nth  order 
reckoned  from  a  fixed  point  (see  Ciryes: 
Circle)  :  and  also  the  well-known  theorem  of 
trigonometry:  If  A  is  any  point  on  the  radius 
OB  of  circle  O.  and  if  the  circumference  is  di- 
vided into  n  equal  parts  BP,.  P.P..  P,P,  

and  into  2n  equal  parts  BQ,.  Q,P„  P,Q  the 

product    AP,  •  AP,  •  AP,  •  . .  .  (n    factors*  =  ±. 
(OA«  —  OB») .  and  AQ,  •  AQ,  •  AQ,  •  . .  .   <  „  fac 
tors)  =  OA"  +  OB* 

Cotes  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
scholars  and  scientific  men  of  his  time.  N'ewton 
remarked  of  him:  "If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  might 
have  known  something." 

COTES,  Sara  .Teannette  Duncan  (1801— ). 
An  English  novelist.    She  was  born  at  Brant- 
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ford.  Ontario,  Canada,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Collegiate  School  there.  She  found  her  way 
to  the  novel  through  letters  and  sketches 
contributed  to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
made  a  hrilliant  success  in  .1  Social  Departure, 
the  observations  of  a  tour  round  the  world  in 
1889-90  with  Mrs.  Lilian  Rood.  In  1891  Miss 
1  hi  man  married  Everard  C.  Cotes,  a  press  corre- 
spondent of  Simla.  India,  and  has  since  written 
several  stories  of  Anglo-Indian  social  life.  Among 
her  novels  are:  An  American  (iirl  in  London 
<  1891 )  :  .1  Daughter  of  To-day  (1894)  ;  Vernon's 
Junf  ( 1894)  ;  The  Simple  Adventures  of  a  Mem- 
sahib  I  1893)  ;  The  Story  of  Sonny  Sahib  (  1894)  ; 
His  Honour  and  a  Lady  (189(5);  A  Voyage  of 
Consolation  ( 1898)  ;  The  Path  of  a  Star  <  1899)  ; 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Latch,  the  diary  of 
an  invalid  in  Simla  (1901);  Those  Delightful 
Americans  (  1902). 

COTES-DU-NORD,  k6t'-du-nor/.  A  depart- 
ment in  the  northwest  of  France  (q.v. ),  former- 
ly a  part  of  Brittany,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  English  Channel  (Map:  France.  D  3). 
Area,  2059  square  miles.  Population,  in  1890. 
602,657;  in  1901,  009,349.  The  Armoric  hills, 
called  also  the  Montagne  Noire,  and  the  Menez 
Mountains,  cross  the  department  from  east  to 
west.  These  formations  give  a  rude  and  broken 
aspect  to  the  coasts.  The  chief  rivers,  which  are 
fhort  but  navigable,  are  the  Ranee.  Gouet,  Trieux. 
(;uer.  ami  Arguenon.  The  cultivation  of  flax  and 
hemp,  with  the  pasturing  of  cattle  and  iron- 
mining,  supply  employment  in  the  mountainous 
districts;  while  in  the  sheltered  valleys  and  on 
the  coast  levels  grain,  with  pears  and  apples  and 
other  fruits,  are  produced.  The  coasts  are  well 
>ui>plied  w  ith  various  kinds  of  fish.  Capital, 
Saint  Brieue. 

COT'GBAVE.  Randle  (  ?-c.l634).  An  Eng- 
lish lexicographer,  born  in  Cheshire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Saint  John's  College.  Cambridge.  It 
was  while  he  was  secretary  to  William  Cecil, 
Ixird  Burghley,  that  he  compiled  his  French- 
English  dictionary  (1011).  Other  editions  were 
published  in  1632,  1650.  1660,  and  1673.  The 
work  contains  many  absurd  errors,  but  it  shows 
much  more  care  than  similar  productions  of 
that  time,  and  is  still  much  used  by  philologists. 

C0THEN,  or  KiiTnEN,  ke'ten.  An  ancient 
town  of  the  German  Duchy  of  Anhnlt,  situated 
on  the  Ziethe,  al>out  22  miles  north  of  Halle 
I  Map:  Germany.  D  3).  The  streets  are  broad 
and  the  town  is  neat  and  well  built.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls,  and  is  divided  into  the  old 
and  new  towns  and  four  suburbs.  Among  its 
notable  public  buildings  are  the  Gothic  Church  of 
Saint  James,  with  some  fine  old  stained  glass  and 
a  handsome  orpin,  and  the  former  palace,  now 
used  as  a  museum  and  containing  a  library  of 
20.000  volumes.  The  chief  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  beet-sugar;  there  nre  also  iron-foun- 
dries and  machine-works.  Population,  in  1890, 
18.215:  in  1900,  22.100.  Cot  hen  was  an  old 
Slavic  settlement,  and  received  municipal  privi- 
leges in  the  twelfth  century.  In  1547  it  joined 
the  Sehmalkaldic  League  nnd  was  taken  by 
Charles  V.  Until  1853  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Principality  of  Anhalt-Cothen. 

COTHniCNUS.    See  Biski.n. 

COTTDAL  LINES.    A  system  of  lines  on  a 
slobc  or  chart  which  show  the  movement  of  the 


ocean  tidal  waves.    The  lines  join  the  places 
where  high  water  occurs  at  the  same  moment. 

COTILLON.  A  French  dance,  the  same  as  the 
yerman.  and  performed  to  quadrille  music  It 
was  a  fashionable  dance  at  the  Court  of  Charles 
X.,  where  it  had  been  adapted  from  a  peasant 
dance.  At  first  for  one.  then  for  two  performers, 
it  soon  became  a  ronde  dance,  in  which  form  it 
was  introduced  into  England.  There  arc  hun- 
dreds of  possible  figures  in  t lie  modern  dance  and 
the  accessories  are  most  elaborate.  The  cotillon 
is  begun  by  a  small  numlier  of  couples,  who  oc- 
cupy the  iloor  while  the  rest  of  the  guests  sit 
about  the  ballroom.  These  eouples  select  others 
from  among  those  seated,  and  after  going  through 
a  figure  all  take  seats  and  are  replaced  by  other 
couples  until  the  whole  company  has  danced  that 
particular  figure.  Another  method  is  for  each  set 
of  couples  to  dance  a  different  figure.  There  is  a 
good  description  of  some  excellent  figures  in 
Grove,  nnd  collaborators,  Dancinq  (London, 
1895). 

COTIN,  kfl'tax',  Chahles  ( 1604-82  I .  A  French 
poetaster,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  royal  councilor 
and  almoner  to  the  King  under  Louis  XI V..  and 
in  1655  was  admitted  to  the  Academic  Franca  ise. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  and  classic  lan- 
guages was  extensive,  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  literary  circles  of  the  Hotel  Rainbouillet  and 
other  salons.  His  verse,  of  which  the  I'ocsies 
ehretiennes  (1657)  are  the  most  creditable,  is  of 
no  importance.  He  is,  however,  unenviably  fa- 
mous as  the  object  of  Boileau's  ridicule  (Satires, 
3.  8,  9)  and  the  original  of  Trissotin  in  Mo- 
litre's  Fcmmes  sax-antes. 

COTINGA.  ko-ten'ga.  or  ClIATTKREB  (native 
South  American).  A  bird  of  the  family  Cotin- 
gid«\  allied  to  the  waxwings  and  manakins.  Co 
tingas  are  numerous,  both  in  sjiecies  and  indi 
vidua  Is,  inhabit  tropical  America  exclusively, 
feeding  on  insects  and  fruit,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  splendor  of  the  nuptial  plumage  worn  by 
the  males  in  many  cases,  or  for  eccentricities  of 
ornament.  The  bell-bird  and  uiibrclla-bird.  else- 
where described,  nre  cotingas  exemplifying  such 
peculiarities,  and  the  eoeks-of-the-roek  are  in- 
cluded by  some  systemists.  They  have  l>een  spe- 
cially studied  by  Dr.  Leonard  Stejneger,  who  , 
refers  to  the  group  as  follows  in  the  Standard 
Satural  History,  vol.  iv.  (Boston,  1885):  "The 
greater  numlier  of  the  species  of  eotingn  nre 
plain-colored,  gray,  rufous,  or  greenish 
though  even  among  these  rather  modest  forms 
there  are  some  which  nre  more  or  less  highly 
adorned.  Among  these  is  the  rose-brea-ted  'fly- 
catcher* ( Hadrostomus  Aglaia  ),  with  a  beautiful 
crimson  rosy  patch  on  the  breast,  which  just 
enters  our  fauna  across  the  southern  frontier. 
Nevertheless,  the  cotingas  nre.  generally  consid- 
ered, especially  bright-colored  and  curiously 
adorned  birds."  .  .  .  From  Central  America 
we  have  the  exquisite  Carpodectes,  white  all 
over,  with  a  delicate  tinge  of  bluish-gray  washed 
over  the  upper  surface:  from  Guiana  to  Brazil 
are  found  the  deep  purplish-carmine  Xiphohenn, 
with  white  remiges.  and  the  great  wing-coverts 
singularly  lengthened,  narrow  nnd  stiffened,  like 
a  woodpecker's  tail-feathers;  the  glorious  eotin- 
gn. shining  azure-blue,  with  purple  throat,  from 
the  same  countries;  the  greenish,  fork  tailed  Phi- 
hnlurn  from  Brazil:  nnd  the  small,  pipra-like 
lodopleura,  curious  on  account  of  the  rare  lilac 
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color  of  the  sides  of  the  body  hidden  under  the 
wings."  Of  all  these  the  females  are  plainly 
colored,  mostly  gray,  and  are  therefore  incon- 
spicuous when  making  their  nests  or  brooding — 
nn  important  precaution  against  the  extinction 
of  the  race:  and  the  gaudy  hues  of  the  males  are 
molted  to  a  great  extent  during  the  off-season, 
when  their  dress  is  much  plainer  than  in  the 
season  of  courtship.  None  of  these  birds  are 
notable  as  singers,  though  several  utter  loud 
and  singular  cries.    See  Plate  of  C0TINGA8. 

COTISE,  kotls,  or  COST  (Fr.  cdtc,  side). 
In  heraldry  (q.v.),  one  of  the  diminutives  of  the 
bend. 

COT'MAN,  John  Skix  (1782  1842).  An 
Knglish  engraver  and  painter,  born  at  Norwich. 
He  painted  in  oil  and  water  color, 'but  is  prob- 
ably better  known  by  his  architectural  etchings, 
collected  and  published  under  the  title.  Etchings 
of  Architectural  and  Picturesque  Remain* 
(1838).  There  are  two  water-color  drawings 
by  him  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Lon- 
don, and  one  picture  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Cot  man  is  now  more  appreciated  than  when  he 
>vas  alive,  and  is  called  the  most  gifted  of  the 
Norwich  school. 

COTO'NEASTEB.  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Neo-Lat. 
cotonca,  quince,  Lat.  cotonca,  wallwort).  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Rosacea*. 
The  species  are  pretty  numerous,  shrubs  or  small 
trees;  some  of  them  evergreen,  with  simple,  un- 
divided leaves,  more  or  less  woolly  l>eneath, 
small  flowers  in  lateral  cymes,  and  small  fruit 
not  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  the  bright  color 
of  which,  nnd  its  remaining  on  the  tree  in  win- 
ter, make  them  very  ornamental.  These  plants, 
while  common  in  Kurope,  seem  little  known  in 
the  1' ni ted  States.  Cotoncastcr  integcrrima  is 
a  deciduous  species,  a  native  of  hills  in  Europe 
and  Siln-ria.  Cotoncastcr  foment  osa  is  found  in 
the  Alps.  Most  of  the  species  are  natives  of 
mountainous  parts  of  Asia  :  they  are  sufficiently 
hardy  for  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  when' 
they  arc  among  the  most  common  ornamental 
shrubs.  Some  of  them  as  Cotoncastcr  rotundi- 
folia  and  Cotoncastcr  microphytla — both  from 
the  north  of  India— are  much  used  for  covering 
walls. 

COTOPAXI,  k.Vto-pak's*;  Rp.  pron.  ko'tApU'- 
ho.  The  loftiest  active  volcano  in  the  world. 
It  is  in  Ecuador,  in  the  eastern  chain  of  the 
Andes,  about  40  miles  nearly  smith  of  Quito,  and 
about  50  miles  south  of  the  equator,  in  longi- 
tude 78°  42'  W.  (Map:  Ecuador,  B  41.  La  Con- 
dauiine  estimated  the  height  at  18.800  feet: 
Reiss,  the  tirst  Jo  ascend  it  (in  1872 >.  found  it 
to  be  10,600  feet:  and  Whymper  (in  1880),  10.- 
613  feet.  The  valley  at  its  foot,  however,  is  itself 
over  0000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  upj>cr  part  of 
Cotopaxi.  a  perfect  cone  for  a  distance  of  4400 
feet,  is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  immediate  margin  of  the  crater, 
which  is  a  bare  parapet  of  rock.  The  snow-line 
on  the  northern  exposure  is  15.600  feet,  and  on 
the  -out hern  exposure  15.200  feet,  above  sea  level. 
Reiss.  whose  measurements  are  largely  accordant 
with  the  more  recent  ones  of  Whymper.  estimated 
that  the  crater,  which  is  elliptical,  has  a  depth 
of  1500  fei't  and  a  maximum  diameter  of  about 
2H00  feet.  Below  the  snow  line  is  a  well  marked 
barren  belt  covered  with  lichens  and  shrubs, 
below  which  again  is  forest.    Smoke  issues  from 


the  summit;  sounds  as  of  explosions  are  ocea- 
biomilly  heard:  and.  also,  a  fiery  glow  in  often 
visible  by  night.  Lava  rarely  flows  even  during 
eruptions,  but  flame,  smoke,  and  immense  vol- 
umes of  ashes  are  then  ejected ;  and  when  the 
heat  melts  large  masses  of  the  snow  lying  on 
the  sides,  destructive  floods  are  occasioned  in  the 
\nllcys  beneath.  The  first  eruption  recorded  was 
in  1533.  Others  followed  in  1098  and  1743,  since 
which  date  numerous  eruptions  have  occurred. 
One  of  the  most  violent  was  that  of  1708, 
during  which  ashes,  thrown  high  into  the  air, 
were  transported  by  the  winds  and  tbickly  strewn 
over  nn  area  of  about  250  miles  in  diameter.  One 
of  the  more  recent  violent  eruptions  was  in  1877. 

COTRONE.  ku-tro'na.  An  episcopal  city 
(since  the  sixth  century)  on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
140  miles,  by  the  winding  railway,  south  of 
Taranto  (Map:  Italy,  M  0).  It  has  a  castle  of 
the  time  of  Charles  V.,  a  cathedral,  and  an  excel- 
lent, though  small,  harbor.  Of  the  Temple  of 
Hera  on  the  Cacinian  promontory  (now  Cape 
Colonne),  seven  miles  to  the  southeast,  which 
was  the  most  magnificent  structure  of  the  kind  in 
Magna  Gneeia,  only  one  solitary,  but  conspic- 
uous, column  remains.  The  worship  of  Hera  has 
l>een  replaced  by  that  of  the  Madonna  del  Capo, 
to  whose  church,  near  the  temple,  the  young  girls 
of  Cot  rone  go  in  barefoot  procession  every  Satur- 
day. The  town  markets  oranges  and  other  fruit, 
oil',  licorice,  wine,  grain,  and  turpentine.  The 
ancient  Cotrone  was  an  Aeha?an  colony,  founded 
in  B.C.  710.  In  B.C.  540  Pythagoras,  after  being 
banished  by  Polycrates  of  Sarnoz.  established  his 
brotherhood  here  nnd  acquired  such  influence  in 
the  oligarchical  council  that  the  people  rebelled, 
and  expelled  the  Pythagoreans  and  established  a 
democracy.  Cotrone  suffered  severely  during  the 
Pyrrhic  wars  (see  PTOHU8)  and  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Second  Punic  War  was  Hannibal's 
headquarters  for  three  successive  winters.  It 
then  sank  into  obscurity  not  to  appear  again  in 
history  until  the  war*  of  Narses  and  Beliaarina 
tq.v.)  against  the  Goths.  Tn  the  days  of  Herod- 
otus, and  long  after,  the  medical  school  of  Co- 
trone was  the  most  famous  in  the  Creek  world. 
Population  (commune),  in  1881,  9040;  in  1001, 
0G10. 

COTS'WOLD.    Sec  Sheep. 

COTSWOLD,  or  COTESWOLD  HILLS  (Til- 
lage meadow,  from  cot,  hut  +  icold,  meadow). 
A  range  of  oolitic  and  lias  hills,  running  through 
the  middle  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  from 
(  hipping  Camden  in  the  northeast  to  near  Bath 
in  the  southwest,  parallel  to  the  Avon  and  Severn 
(Map:  England.  D  5).  They  are  54  miles  Ions, 
in  some  parts  8  miles  broad,  and  cover  312 
square  miles,  with  an  average  height  of  500  to 
000  feet.  The  highest  points  are  Cleave  Hill 
(1134  feet)  and  Broadway  Hill  I  1086  feet). 
The  surface  is  generally  bare,  but  com.  turnips, 
nnd  sainfoin  are  grown,  and  eoarsc-wooled  sheep 
are  raised. 

COT'TA.  The  name  of  a  family  of  German 
publishers,  whose  establishment  was  founded  in 
Tubingen  in  1040.  It  included  the  eminent  theo- 
logian. .Iohanv  Frikiiricii  Premiers  vox  Com 
(1701-70).  and  his  grandson.  .Tohan.n  Frieori<  ii 
von  Cotta  (1704-1832).  the  most  eminent  pub 
lislier  in  German  history.  Educated  for  the  law. 
he  began  the  book  business  nt  Tubingen  in  17*7. 
and  In  1705  began  to  publish  Schiller's  Horc», 
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1.  BAND-TAILED  PLANT  CUTTER  I  Phytotoma  rar»).  *,  GOLOEN-CAPPED  MANAKIN  (Plpra  aurlcapllla). 

2.  YELLOW-CRESTED  PITTA  i  Pitta  coronata).  5.  ECUADORIAN  UMBRELLA-BIRD  < Caphaloptarua  pan- 

3.  AMAZONIAN  COCK-OF-THE-ROCK  (Ruplcola  ruplcolaJ.  duliger  . 
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the  I'olitinchc  Annalen,  and  an  architectural  an- 
nual. In  175)8  he  issued  Die  Allgemcinc  Zeitung 
iq.v.),  the  Damennhnanaek,  and  Home  like  under- 
takings. The  JAUcraturblatl  and  the  Kunstblatt 
followed.  Cottn  was  publisher  for  nearly  all  the 
distinguished  literary  men  of  the  classical  epoch. 
In  1810  he  moved  his  printing-house  to  Stuttgart  ; 
in  1*24  he  introduced  the  first  steam  print- 
ing pre^s  into  Havaria.  and  later  he  helped  to 
lountl  the  Literary  and  Artistic  Institute  at 
Munich.  In  politics  t'otta  was  a  moderate  but 
steadfast  Liberal.  He  was  a  practical  social  re- 
former, aliolishing  serfdom  on  his  estates,  build- 
ing model  farms,  and  making  them  in  effect 
neighborhood  experiment  stations.  The  house  of 
Cotta  is  -till  among  the  greatest  publishing  firms 
in  Germany. 

COTTA,  Bekmiard  vox  ( 1808-79 ).  A  Ger- 
man geologist,  born  at  Zielbach.  After  studying 
at  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  and  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  he  was  associated  with 
Nullum  mi  in  the  publication  of  a  geological  map 
of  Saxonv  I  12  sections,  1833-42),  and  from  1841 
to  1874  "was  professor  of  geology  at  Freiberg. 
His  publications,  many  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  include:  Geognostischc  Wan- 
drrungen  (1830-38);  Anlcitung  zum  Studium 
drr  Gcognosic  und  Geologic  (3d  ed.,  1849)  ; 
DrutKchland*  Botfcn  (1854);  and  Die  Geologic 
der  Oeontmirt  (5th  ed..  1878).  In  the  latter 
work  he  proved  himself  an  evolutionist,  nnd  an 
adherent  of  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  spe- 
cies. He  was  one  of  the  first  geologists  to  accept 
this  theory  and  apply  it  to  organic  remains  in 
sedimentary  rwks. 

COTTA,  Hkixrhh  (1763-1844).  A  German 
forester  of  distinction,  lnirn  near  Wnsungen.  He 
studied  at  Jena,  in  ItfOl  became  a  master  forester 
and  a  roemlter  of  the  F.isenach  College  of  Fores- 
try, and  from  1795  to  1811  conducted  at  Zill- 
l«ach  a  school  of  sylviculture,  founded  by  him- 
self. In  I**  11  he  was  summoned  to  Saxony  as 
counselor  of  forestry,  nnd  thither  removed  his 
school,  which  in  181G  received  the  title  of 
'Roval  Academy  of  Forestry.'  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber  of  volumes,  including:  Amrchung  zum  ^Yald■ 
bnu  (1817;  9th  ed.,  1805)  :  Die  Yerbindung  des 
Frldbaucx  mit  dun  Wntdbau  (1819-22);  and 
Grundriss  drr  Fortttcirthsehaft  (1832;  0th  ed. 
1872). 

COTTAGE  (OF.  cotage,  ML.  cotagium,  from 
AS.  rot.  Ic«d.  kot,  hut).  Formerly  a  term  used 
in  Great  Britain  for  a  small  dwelling-house  of  a 
poor  family,  especially  in  the  country,  detached 
from  other  buildings.  It  had  no  second  story 
(though  sometimes  garret-rooms),  and  was  built 
usually  of  stone  and  thus  distinguished  from 
wooden  cabins  or  huts,  though  wood  wns  not  ex- 
cluded. Recently  the  term  has  Iteen  extended  to 
mean  count  rv  houses  of  moderate  extent,  but 
built  especially  as  summer  residences  for  well- 
to-do  families':  nnd  finally  it  is  applied,  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  most  sumptuous  summer 
residences  at  places  like  Newport  and  Har 
Harbor. 

COTTAGE  CITY.  A  town,  including  several 
villages,  on  (he  northeast  side  of  Martha's  Vine- 
.  vard  Nland.  Dukes  County.  Mass..  22  miles 
southeast  of  New  Bedford  (Map:  Massachusetts. 
V  5),  One  of  the  most  popular  resorts  on  the 
New  England  coast,  it  contains  several  hotels, 
ramp-meeting  grounds,  and  a  public  library,  and 


is  noted  for  its  invigorating  air  and  fine  bathing. 
Population,  in  1890,  1080;  in  1900,  1100. 

COTTAR'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT,  The.  A 
poem  by  Robert  Burns,  published  w  ith  a  volume 
of  other  verse  in  1780.  It  describes  the  homely 
pleasures  of  the  Scottish  laborer  when  the  week's 
work  is  completed. 

COTTBUS,  kofbns.  A  town  of  the  Prussian 
Province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  on  the  Spree, 
about  70  miles  southeast  of  Berlin.  It  is  a  mer- 
cantile centre  of  importance,  with  manufactures 
of  linen,  wool,  vara,  jute,  and  carpets  (Map: 
Germany,  F  3).  "  Population,  in  1890.  34,910;  in 
1900,  39,327.  Cottbus  was  founded  in  the  tenth 
century  by  Henry  1.  In  1445  it  was  sold  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  It  belonged  to  Saxony 
from  1807  till  1813,  when  it  passed  to  Prussia. 

COTTE,  k5t.  Robert  de  (1050-1735).  A 
French  architect.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  and 
was  a  pupil  and  brother-in-law  of  J.  II.  Man- 
sard. He  at  first  attended  only  to  the  details 
of  the  work  done  by  his  master:  but  he  after- 
wards built  the  chapel  of  Versailles,  the  colon- 
nade of  the  Trianon,  the  dome  of  the  Invalides. 
the  HOtel  de  la  Vrilliere  (now  the  Bank  of 
France),  and  left  designs  for  the  portal  of  Saint 
Koch  and  for  many  buildings  outside  of  his  own 
country.  Cotte  was  made  first  architect  to  the 
king  ('1708),  after  the  death  of  Mansard. 

COTTE NH AM,  Earl  of.  See  Pepys,  Charms 
Christopher. 

COTTER,  Joseph  B.  (1844—).  An  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholic  bishop,  born  in  Liverpool. 
He  came  to  America  in  his  youth,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint  John's  University.  After  holding 
a  pastorate  at  Winona,  Minn.,  for  eighteen  years, 
he  was  in  1889  consecrated  first  bishop  of  that 
diocese.  He  has  been  active  in  the  temperance 
movement,  nnd  hns  several  times  acted  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America. 

COTTEREAU,  kf.t'ro',  Jean.    Sec  Choi-ash. 

COTTIDJE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Neo- 
Lat.  cottus.  Gk.  k6ztoc  .  kottos,  a  sort  of  river- 
fish,  probably  the  bullhead).  A  family  of  small, 
ugly-looking,  spiny-rayed  fishes  having  a  large 
depressed  head,  usually  armed  with  spines  or 
tubercles,  and  a  tapering  body,  which  may  be 
naked  or  irregularly  armed  with  scales  or  bony 
plates.  There  are  about  00  genera  and  250  spe- 
cies. The  typical  genus  is  Cottus.  Nearly  all 
are  small.  They  inhabit  the  rocky  shores  and 
pools  of  the  northern  regions,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies descending  to  great  depths.  Many  inhabit 
fresh  waters,  occupying  the  clear,  cool  streams 
of  northern  regions.  The  family  includes  the 
seulpins.  miller's-thumb,  grubby,  father-lasher, 
etc.    Very  few  are  used  as  food.    See  Sci't.PlN. 

COTTIERS,  kot'tl  erz.  A  term  originally  in- 
dicating tenants  who  rented  cots  or  cottages,  or 
at  the  most  a  plot  of  land  too  small  to  be  desig- 
nated a  farm :  but  later  the  term  had  a  more 
general  application  to  peasant  farmers  whose 
rent  was  determined  not  by  custom,  but  by  com- 
petition. The.  most  notable  case  of  this  system 
of  land  tenure  wns  in  Ireland,  where  the  capital- 
is!  farmer  was  scarcely  represented  in  the  popu- 
lation. The  same  class  in  the  western  parts  of 
Scotland  are  called  •crofters.'  Among  both  the 
lack  of  capital  nnd  the  competition  for  land, 
inducing  rack-rent.  has  provoked  much  misery. 
It  has  been  pnrtinllv  alleviated  in  Ireland  by  the 
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gradual  diminution  of  the  population.  See 
Irish  Land  Laws. 

COTTIN.  kd'taN',  Alabic.  A  nickname  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  originated  by  Voltaire. 

COTTIN,  Sophie  Risteau  (1770-1807).  A 
French  novelist,  liorn  at  Tonneins,  and  generally 
known  to  a  now  past  generation  as  the  author  of 
Elisabeth  ou  Its  exile's  dc  Siberie,  which  won  the 
praise  of  imitation  from  Xavier  de  Maistre  in 
La  jcune  Sibericnne  (1825).  In  France  her 
vogue  was  not  lasting.  Sainte-Beuvc  says  that 
by  1810  her  books  were  read  only  'from  curiosity 
to  learn  the  emotional  moods  of  our  mothers.' 
She  died  in  Paris,  August  25.  1807. 

COTTLE,  Joseph  ( 1770-1853},  An  Eng- 
lish publisher,  born  probably  in  Gloucestershire. 
He  opened  a  bookshop  in  Bristol  and  was  instru- 
mental in  publishing  some  of  the  first  poems  of 
Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth.  He  re- 
mained in  business  from  1791  to  1799.  After  his 
retirement  he  produced  several  volumes  of  poetry, 
such  as  Xlalrern  Hills  (1798)  ;  John  the  Baptist 
( 1801  i  ;  Messiah  ( 1815),  which  awoke  the  satire 
of  Byron.  His  Early  Itetolleelions,  Chiefly  Re- 
lating to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (  1837),  with 
a  second  edition  under  the  title  Reminiscences  of 
Coleridge  and  Southey  (1847),  contains  interest- 
ing information  on  the  early  lives  of  Coleridge 
and  Southey,  but  is  disfigured  by  many  details 
that  show  Cottle  himself  in  an  unpleasant  light. 

COTTON  (Fr.,  Sp.  coton,  from  Ar.  qutun, 
qutn,  cotton,  from  gatana,  to  inhabit).  An  im- 
|>ortant  vegetable  fibre  distinguished  from  all 
other  fibres  by  the  peculiar  twist  it  possesses, 
which  makes  it  exceedingly  valuable  for  spinning. 
It  is  cultivated  in  those  parts  of  the  globe  be- 
tween the  two  thirty-fifth  parallels  of  latitude  (a 
region  which  contains  the  largest  portion  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  globe),  although  its  most 
profitable  cultivation  is  between  the  twentieth 
and  thirty-fifth  parallels  north  of  the  equator. 
Within  this  belt  lie  the  cotton  districts  of  the 
United  States,  northern  Mexico,  Egypt,  northern 
Africa,  and  Asia,  except  the  extreme  southern 
parts  of  India  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  South 
of  the  equator  cotton  is  grown  in  Brazil,  nearly 
all  of  which  country  is  said  to  be  favorably 
adapted  to  its  cultivation;  in  Australia,  though 
not  to  any  great  extent;  in  Africa,  where  the 
extent  of  production  is  not  known,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Cotton  is  grown  under 
wider  range  of  climatic  conditions,  over  a  greater 
area,  and  by  a  greater  variety  and  number  of 
people,  and  is  useful  for  a  larj.fr  numlier  of  pur- 
poses than  any  other  fibre.  Its  cheapness  and 
the  extent  of  its  production  preclude  the  demand 
ever  exceeding  the  supply  except  locally  and  tem- 
porarily. Although  cotton  is  grown  mainly  for 
the  fibre  surrounding  its  seed*,  its  by-products, 
the  seeds  as  a  source  of  oil  and  cake,  and  also  the 
fibre  of  the  stalks,  are  of  great  importance.  See 
Cotton  seeh  and  Its  Prom 'its. 

Botanical  and  Commercial  Classifications. 
The  cotton  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  a  few 
species  of  Gossypium.  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Malvace;e.  to  which  also  Itelong  the  holly- 
hock, mallow,  hibiscus,  etc..  as  may  be  readiiy 
seen  by  n  comparison  of  their  (lowers.  (For  illus- 
tration, see  Plate  of  Kihre  Plants.!  There  are 
in  all  alwuit  50  species  of  Gossypium.  onlv  a  few 
of  which  are  economically  imj>ortant.  They  are 
small  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  and  in 


their  duration  are  perennials,  biennial*  or  an- 
nuals. The  leaves  of  the  cultivated  species  are 
three  to  seven,  or  even  nine-lobed,  and  an-  more 
or  less  sprinkled  with  small  black  or  js'llueid 
dots.  The  (lowers  van*  in  color;  the  common 
colors  in  the  United  States  are  white  or  light  yel- 
low, with  purple  spots  at  base,  the  whole  (lower 
turning  red  the  second  day  after  opening  The 
flowers  usually  are  l>orne  singly  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  except  in  the  'cluster'  type,  where  a 
number  occur  together.  At  their  bases  the  flow- 
ers are  surrounded  by  three  or  more  gr.-eti  heart- 
shaped  bracts,  which  are  deeply  cut  or  fringed 
and  are  united  at  their  bases  to  form  a  cup. 
These  constitute  the  'squares.'  The  fruit,  known 
as  the  boll,  is  a  three  to  five-wiled  capsule,  eon 
taining  the  numerous  seeds,  more  or  WW  covered 
with  lint,  which  is  white  or  tawny.  All  of  the 
species  are  of  tropical  origin,  yet  their  most  suc- 
cessful cultivation  is  in  temperate  climates  wher? 
there  is  a  period  of  six  mouths  free  from  fro*ts 
and  where  there  is  an  abundant  ami  well-distrib- 
uted rainfall  throughout  the  growing  season.  An 
increasing  temperature  during  the  period  of 
greatest  growth  is  believed  to  Ik-  conducive  to  the 
production  of  the  best  fibre,  ami  in  India,  where 
a  lower  grade  of  staple  is  produced,  the  decreas- 
ing temperature  at  this  period  is  held  responsible 
for  the  inferior  quality.  The  botanical  origin  of 
plants  that  have  long  been  in  cultivation  is  al- 
ways a  source  of  perplexity,  and  the  exact  species 
to  which  the  different  varieties  of  cotton  l»elong 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  By 
almost  common  consent  it  is  now  agreed  that 
most  of  the  cotton  of  commerce  is  the  product  of 
three  or  four  species  and  their  hybrids.  These 
species  are  Gossypium  arboreum  and  Gossypium 
peruvianum,  arborescent  species  grown  only  in 
the  tropics ;  Gossypium  barbadense,  the  source  of 
the  celebrated  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  Gossypium 
herbaceum.  the  s|*»cies  from  which  most  of  the 
crop  of  India  and  the  United  States  gTuwn. 
By  some  the  American  upland  cotton  is  l>elieved 
to  have  originated  from  Gossypium  maritimum 
and  Gossypium  hirsutum,  but  these  are  now  be- 
lieved to  \w  the  same  as  Gossypium  barbadense 
and  Gossypium  herbaceum.  There  is  perhaps  no 
plant  that  responds  so  quickly  and  changes  in 
environment  and  improved  cultivation,  and  to 
this  fact  is  doubtless  due  the  many  varieties  and 
species  that  have  been  described.  " 

The  Sea  Island  cotton,  Gossypium  barbadentf. 
with  its  beautiful,  long  and  silky  staple,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  race*  or  species  of 
cotton.  The  flower  is  of  a  rich  cream-color  and 
its  seeds  are  black,  small,  and  easily  separable 
from  the  lint.  This  species  attains  the  highest 
perfection  along  the  coast  region  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida,  with  well-known  vari- 
eties grown  under  irrigation  in  Kgypt  from 
American  seed.  The  fibre  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
averages  about  one  and  three-quarter  inches  in 
length,  with  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half 
as  the  extremes.  It  is  adapted  to  the  fine*t 
thread  and  lace  work,  and  other  products  for 
which  the  short  staple  is  not  suited.  The  Egyp- 
tian varieties  are  usually  a  little  shorter  in  sta- 
ple and  are  of  a  tawny  color.  These  are  often 
used  for  the  natural  colored  bnlbriggan  under- 
wear, hosiery,  etc..  where  a  smooth  finish  and 
silky  lustre  are  desired.  The  cultivation  of  Sea 
Island  cotton  is  highlv  developed,  and  the  United 
States  crop  of  1898  99  was  f.7.01 1  bales  of  500 
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pounds  each.  About  the  same  amount  is  annually 
un|K»rtftl  into  the  United  States  from  Egypt. 

The  upland  cotton  of  the  L'nited  States  is 
mostly  derived  from  Gossypium  herlaiceuin.  In 
this  country  the  varieties  of  this  species  have 
white  dowers,  which  turn  red  the  second  day 
after  opening.  The  fibre  of  this  series  is  shorter, 
hut  the  plant  can  be  cultivated  over  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  the  others.  The  seed  of 
the  upland  varieties  is  usually  of  a  greenish 
color  and  has  a  closely  adherent' gray  fuzz  in  ad- 
dition to  the  longer  lint,  making  the  process  of 
ginning  more  difficult.  There  are  douhtless  many 
hyhrids  l»etween  these  series,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  character  of  some  upland  cottons.  In  1896 
descriptions  were  published  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  Unlit  tin  33,  of  more  than  130  varieties 
of  cotton  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time,  together  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  so-called  varieties  which  were  only  old  ones 
renamed.  Most  of  these  varieties  were  upland 
cottons,  and  they  varied  widely  in  their  produc- 
tion and  character  of  lint.  Oossypium  nrboreum 
is  a  small  tree  rather  common  about  the  temples 
of  India  nnd  China,  but  it  is  said  never  to  be 
cultivated  as  a  regular  crop.  The  trees  are 
rather  short-lived,  and  they  yield  a  fine,  silky 
fibre  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  This  is  called 
Xurma  or  Deo  cotton  and  is  little  used  except 
by  the  priestly  class.  It  is  probable  that  its 
value  has  been  overrated.  It  will  not  mature  in 
the  United  States.  The  origin  of  the  cottons 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Oossypium  Peru- 
vianum  is  somewhat  in  doubt.  They  are  South 
American,  as  their  name  would  indicate,  and 
their  smooth  black  seeds  adhere  in  a  reniform 
mass,  hence  the  name  'kidney  cotton,'  which  is 
usually  applied  to  them.  Their  fibre  is  strong, 
rather  coarse  and  woolly,  one  and  one-half  inches 
or  less  in  length,  and  from  its  great  resemblance 
to  wool  is  frequently  used  in  combination  with 
that  staple.  About  15,000  bales  are  annually 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  most  of  it  is  used  by  woolen  manufacturers 
to  mix  in  making  underwear,  hosiery,  etc.,  much 
of  the  material  being  sold  as  all-woolen  goods. 

In  mmitirrriol  usotjr,  to  fibres  under  0.08  inch 
or  25  millimeters  in  length  there  has  been  given 
the  name  'short  staple':  'medium'  means  from 
0.08  to  1.17  inches  (25  to  30  millimeters),  and 
'long1  1.18  to  1.57  inches  (30  to  40  millimeters)  ; 
'extra.'  including  those  which  are  1.58  inches 
'40  millimeter- >  or  more.  The  extra  and  the 
long  in  the  United  States  seem  to  come  from  Sea 
Island  cotton  or  some  of  its  hybrids:  the  short 
nnd  medium  from  Oossypium  hirsutum  or  Oos- 
sypium hcrhaceum. 

The  commercial  classification  of  cotton  in  New 
York  is  as  follows:  The  'full  grades'  are  fair, 
miildling  fair,  good  middling,  middling,  low 
middling,  good  ordinary,  and  ordinary.  Half 
grades  are  designated  by  the  prefix  'strict.'  quar- 
ter good-  by  prefixes  'barely.'  meaning  the  point 
above  half  grade  and  the  next  full  grade  above, 
and  'fully.'  meaning  the  mean  point  between 
the  half  grade  and  the  next  full  grade  below. 
Liverpool  high  grades  are  lower,  and  low  grades 
higher  than  New  York. 

Ci'LTIVation.  The  plant  requires  for  its  best 
development  a  peculiar  soil  nnd  climate.  While 
the  method  of  cultivation  is  about  the  same  in  the 
various  countries  where  it  is  grown,  that  in 


the  United  States  is  the  most  perfect.  Although 
the  plant  is  not  really  an  annual,  it  is  treated  as 
such  in  its  cultivation.  The  land  is  prepared  in 
winter,  the  time  of  beginning  varying  with  the 
locality.  After  thorough  plowing,  and  after  all 
frost  has  gone,  the  ground  is  beaded  into  rows 
from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  according  to  situa- 
tion  and  the  quality  of  the  soil:  the  seed  is  sown 
along  the  centre  of  these  beds,  either  in  a  straight 
furrow  made  with  a  small  plow  or  opener,  or  in 
holes  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart.  Where 
artificial  fertilizers  or  cottonsced-menl  are  drilled 
in  this  method  of  preparation  is  indispensable. 
The  usual  date  to  begin  preparing  land  is  from 
January  15  in  southern  Texns  to  March  5  in 
South  Carolina.  Sowing  usually  commences 
March  10  to  April  15  and  continues  to  May  15; 
but  late  spring  frosts  may  delay  it  longer."  The 
young  shoots,  which  appear  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days,  are  weeded  and  thinned  when  they  have 
attained  a  height  of  two  to  six  inches,  say,  when  • 
the  third  or  first  true  leaf  appears.  The  average 
date  of  bloom  is  June  5.  As  a  general  rule,  cot- 
ton is  a  dry-weather  plant,  heavy  rainfall  inter- 
fering with  both  the  culture  and  the  stand,  al- 
though an  extremely  dry  spring  interferes  with 
the  growth.  For  plowing  it  is  best  to  have  just 
enough  rnin  to  make  the  soil  moist  and  spongy. 
When  young,  the  crop  flourishes  best  with  warm 
steamy  weather,  with  an  occasional  shower  until 
blooming.  An  excess  of  rain  produces  weeds  and 
wood;  severe  drought  stunts  the  plnnt,  matures 
it  too  early,  and  causes  a  small,  light-stapled 
crop.  Early  frost  causes  the  plant  to  turn 
brown :  cold  nights  cause  many  of  the  plants  to 
die.  Lands  in  hilly  or  upland  districts  require 
more  moisture  than  those  lying  in  the  plains 
and  river  bottoms.  Overflowing  often  causes  in- 
jury on  bottom  nnd  flat  prairie  lands,  but  re- 
planting or  recuperation  often  redeems  the  most 
hopeless  cases.  Where,  however,  overflowing 
causes  'sanding,'  the  land  is  rendered  utterly  use- 
less for  cotton  culture  that  year.  The  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  Southern  States  have  aided 
in  introducing  improved  methods  of  cultivating, 
fertilizing,  and  handling  the  crop.  Rotation  of 
crops  and  green  manuring  have  l>een  shown  to  be 
of  great  advantage.  From  the  date  of  bloom, 
warm,  dry  weather  is  needful,  until  picking  time, 
which  usually  commences  from  July  10  in  south- 
ern Texas  up  to  September  10  in  Tennessee,  nnd 
continues  until  frost  puts  a  stop  to  further 
growth.  During  the  harvest  all  available  hands 
are  called  into  full  employment.  The  cotton  is 
gathered  into  baskets  or  bags  hung  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  pickers,  and  when  the  crop  has 
been  secured  it  is  spread  out,  dried,  and  then  the 
fibre  separated  from  the  seeds.  For  long-staple 
or  Sea  Island  cotton  in  South  Carolina  the  usual 
date  to  liegin  preparing  land  is  February  1 ; 
planting  begins  April  1  and  ends  May  1  ;  picking 
is  from  August  25  to  December  10." 

Insect  Enemies  of  the  Cotton-Plant.  Sec 
Cotton  ■  I  nskcts. 

Cotton  Diseases.  There  are  a  number  of  well- 
characterized  diseases  of  the  cotton-plant,  some 
of  which  are  due  to  disturbances  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  plant,  others  are  caused  by  fungous  attacks, 
while  still  others  are  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  minute  worms,  called  nematodes,  in  the  roots. 
Attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  will 
correct  the  first  class  of  diseases.  For  the  fun- 
gous troubles  but  little  in  the  way  of  prevention 
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i.s  known.  Among  the  most  important  diseases 
due  to  physiological  causes  ure  those  known  as 
the  mosaic  disease  or  yellow  leaf -blight,  and  the 
shedding  of  bolls.  In  the  first,  small  areas  of  the 
leaves  become  yellow,  giving  to  the  leaf  a  peculiar 
checkered  appearance,  loiter  these  areas  turn 
hro,wn  and  dry  up,  leaving  the  leaf  in  a  more  or 
less  ragged  condition.  At  this  (stage  the  disease 
is  usually  referred  to  as  the  black  rust.  Heavy 
applications  of  ka  in  it  or  similar  fertilizer  arc 
said  to  correct  this  evil.  The  shedding  of  the 
bolls,  or  their  drying  up  while  still  attached  to 
the  plant,  is  often  a  serious  trouble.  Kxtreme 
dry  or  wet  weather  causes  this  disease  by  inter- 
fering with  the  proper  supply  of  moisture  and 
nutriment  furnished  the  plant  through  its  roots. 
Among  the  diseases  due  to  parasitic  fungi  a  few 
of  the  most  serious  and  widely  distributed  may 
be  mentioned.  Damping  off,  soreshin.  or  seedling 
rot  is  caused  by  Pythium  debaryanum  and  a 
number  of  other  fungi.  They  attack  the  young 
plants  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  pro- 
ducing ulcer-like  spots,  and  later  rot  the  plant 
off.  The  sunken,  ulcer-like  spots  can  be  reaidily 
seen  on  the  affected  stems.  Another  common  dis- 
ease is  antbrncnose,  due  to  Colletotrichum  gos- 
sypii.  It  is  a  widely  distributed  fungus  that 
attacks  the  bolls,  stems,  and  leaves.  Upon  the 
bolls  small  reddish  spots  appear  which  later 
become  black.  The  centre  then  becomes  gray  or 
pink  and  the  spots  enlarge  in  a  concentric  man- 
ner with  well-marked  zones  of  color.  The  boll  is 
killed  outright  or  has  its  development  checked  so 
that  the  lint  is  worthless.  Upon  the  stems  the 
fungus  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  behavior,  al- 
though the  spots  are  not  quite  so  definitely 
marked.  Upon  the  leaves  the  disease  is  not  very 
well  characterized.  A  root-rot  is  very  destruc- 
tive in  some  places.  Its  !>ehavior  is  so  marked 
as  to  need  no  description.  It  is  due  to  a 
rather  widely  distributed  fungus  that  has  been 
called  Ozonium  auricomum.  It  attacks  a  number 
of  plants  in  addition  to  cotton.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  about  the  only  method  of  relief  known. 
A  leaf-blight  ( Spharclla  (joxsy pitta)  and  a  mildew 
[Ramularitl  areola)  are  common  diseases  in  the 
cotton-field,  but  they  seldom  occasion  much  injury. 

The  most  serious  fungous  disease  to  which  the 
cotton-plant  is  subject  is  the  wilt  disease,  or 
Frenching,  as  it  is  commonly  known.  It  makes 
its  appearance  usually  in  May,  when  the  plants 
are  six  or  eight  inches  high.  The  plants  are 
dwarfed,  have  an  unhealthv  appearance,  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  between  the  veins  and  their 
margins  dry  up.  Sometimes  plants  wilt,  and  die  at 
once,  while  at  other  times  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  slower  and  the  plant  may  partly  recover. 
A  plant  attacked  by  this  disease  will  show  a 
brownish  stained  color  in  the  wood  when  cut 
across.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  a  fungus  re- 
cently described  as  Neocosmospora  vasinfecta, 
and  the  same  or  a  closely  relate*}  form  occurs  on 
the  okra  and  watermelon.  Some  varieties  and 
individual  plants  seem  less  liable  to  this  disease, 
which  attacks  the  plants  through  the  soil,  and  it 
is  thought  the  means  for  overcoming  this  trouble 
lies  in  resistant  plants.  This  disease,  as  well 
as  some  others,  is  very  much  complicated  by 
the  presence  in  the  roots  of  the  cotton  of  nema- 
todes (Heterodera  radicicola),  minute  worms 
that  enter  the  roots  of  cotton  and  a  number  of 
other  plants,  causing  a  large  number  of  galls  to 
be  formed.    The  plant  is  injured  by  the  nourish- 


ment taken  from  other  parts  of  the  plant  to 
make  the  galls.  This  weakens  the  plant  *o  it  is 
more  liable  to  fungous  attack.  When  nematode* 
occur  in  abundance  in  the  field  no  entirely  «-fli 
cient  means  of  eradication  is  known  as  yet. 

Production  am>  Distribution.    The  oldest 
known  cotton-producing  country  is  India,  where 
for  thirty  centuries  the  plant  has  l»een  .gnmn 
and  its  fibre  manufactured.    For  four  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  Era  cotton  was  well 
known  in  what  was  then  the  civilized  world,  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  plainly  in- 
dicating the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  this  fibre. 
Columbus  found   it   in  the  Western  world,  al 
though  not  so  extensively  cultivated  a«  in  the 
East;    but  during  the  past  fifty  years  its  eul- 
ture  here  has  distanced  iu  quantity  and  in  qual 
ity  the  produce  of  the  Old  World.  *Down  to  1800 
the  cotton-consumers  of  Europe  depended  upon 
the  Indies  and  the  Levant  for  their  raw  niate- 
rial;    but  by  1800,  so  far  had  the  inventive 
genius,  the  superior  farming,  and  the  greater 
energy  of  the  planter  of  our  Southern  State? 
pushed  the  production  of  the  fibre,  that  they  fur 
nished  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  used  by 
Great   Britain   and   the  Continent  of  Europe. 
From  1858  to  18tK)  America  furnished  79  per 
cent,  of  the  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain. 
During  our  Civil  War  this  dropped  to  31-.  per 
cent.,  rising  to  58  per  cent,  in  1871,  and  amount- 
ing to  80  per  cent,  in  1000.    During  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  price  of  cotton  was  abnormally 
high,  attempts  were  made  to  grow  cotton  in 
many  countries.    The  industry  nourished  there 
for  a  while,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  profitable  in 
Europe,  Austrnlia,  etc.    Russia  in  her  Asiatic 
possessions  has  developed  cot  ton -growing  greatly 
in  recent  years,  so  that  the  imports  into  the  em- 
pire have  fallen  off  50  per  cent,  in  the  past  decade. 

Cotton  Production  of  the  World.  Thisisdif 
ficult  to  more  than  approximate,  as  a  larpe 
proportion  and  amount  consumed  is  produced  in 
uncivilized  or  in  semi-civilized  countries,  where 
no  accurate  record  is  kept;  and  in  many  coun 
tries  and  districts  absolutely  no  data  are  avail 
able — as  in  China,  where  soil  and  climate  are 
favorable  and  the  clothing  of  the  population  il 
largely  of  cotton,  yet  the  extent  of  its  cultivation 
is  a  close  secret ;  and  in  some  parts  of  India, 
where  the  production  can  be  estimated  only  by 
the  amount  in  sight  and  the  known  or  assumed 
requirements  for  dress.  The  amount  produced  in 
the  vast  unknown  continent  of  Africa  is  even 
more  of  a  mystery,  although  native  cotton* 
form  there  a  large  proportion  of  the  dress. 

The  commercial  crop  for  the  vear  1808-99  was 
13,110,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each.  This  in- 
cludes the  total  crop  of  the  United  States  and 
the  known  imports  into  Europe  ami  America 
from  other  cotton-producing  countries.  The  prod 
uct  was  divided  as  follows:  United  States,  11.- 
180.000  bales;  Egypt,  1.243.000  bales;  India. 
China,  etc..  007.000*;  Brazil.  23.000  bales ;  Peru. 
West  Indies,  etc.,  30.000;  and  Turkey.  Asia 
Minor,  etc.,  18.000.  The  domestic  consumption  in 
those  countries  from  which  only  the  exportation* 
nre  given  would  add  very  materially  to  the  total 
production  of  the  world.  India  leads  in  the  do 
mestic  consumption  of  cotton  among  those  coun 
tries  not  reporting,  and  in  1900  about  LlOO.flOu 
bales  were  consumed  bv  the  local  mills.  Accent 
ing  to  Latham,  Alexander  &  Co..  the  total  prv 
duction  for  1900  was:    United  States.  9.137 .000 
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East  Indies,  etc.,  1,502,000  bales;  Egypt, 
1,228,000  baits;  Brazil,  etc.,  250,000  bales,  or  a 
total  of  12,177,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each. 

Cotton  in  the  United  States.  The  first  au- 
thentic record  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1007.  Sea 
Island  cotton  was  introduced  from  the  West 
Indies  in  1780.  The  first  exportation  was  in 
1747.  when  eight  bags  were  sent  to  England,  the 
first  shipment  of  any  importance  being  2000 
pounds  in  1770.  In  1701,  189,310  pounds  were 
exported;  Whitney's  invention  of  the  saw  gin  in 
1793  raised  this  amount  to  17.789,803  pounds  by 


The  accompanying  Table  No.  1,  taken  from 
Bulletin  No.  US,  census  of  1900,  gives  the  cotton 
erop  in  the  United  States  by  Slates,  according 
to  censuses  of  1870,  lh*0,  1890,  and  liMjo,  for  the 
crops  of  the  preceding  year.  The  bale  measure- 
ment of  1890  was  477  pounds;  in  1880  it  was 
433  pounds;  in  1870  it  was  440  pounds.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  States  in  which  cotton 
has  at  home  time  been  cultivated.  The  Bulletin 
states  that  "early  settlers  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  planted  cotton  for  domestic  uses  between 
1749  and  1780.  The  census  for  1800  gave  for  Illi- 
nois  1482  bales,  or  059,490  pounds  of  cotton. 


Table  I.— Cotton  (iaowx  is  the  I'xitku  States  is 


1879.  1889.  ASD  1899  (IS  Hai.EiO 
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Florida.  
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North  Carolina 

Oklahoma  

South  Carolina 
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664.938 
1.240 
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144.935 
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350.02* 
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608.336 

44.  W7 
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Total   3,011,998 


903.111 
•20.31  ■< 

mMB 

330. 021 
805.284 

19. 595 


6.755.359 


'Cak'ulaUsl  ou  b*un*  vl  6U0-lb.  bales. 

1800.  The  production  reached  2,100,000,000 
1-ounds  in  18(H),  and  amounted  to  4,500,000,000 
pounds  in  1895  (9,407,000  bales  reckoned  at  484 
lbs.  net  each).  Cheapening  the  processes  of 
cultivation  and  cleaning,  and  increase  of  acreage, 
have  so  lowered  the  cost  of  the  fibre  that  while 
the  average  price  in  Liverpool  was  Is.  Od.  (say 
■10  cents)  per  pound  in  1793,  it  was  5:Jid.  (say 
11  lj  cents)  in  1851;  averaging  7d.  (14  cents) 
for  the  five  years  ending  1801.  In  1807  there 
was  a  decline  from  the  high  prices  consequent 
upon  the  Civil  War  to  7%d.  ( 14%  cents) ,  but  in 
a  few  months  it  reached  Is.  Id.  (20  cents).  In 
1890  it  ranged  from  5  9-10d.  to  0:lid.  in  Liver- 
pool, from  10 'i  cents  to  12:ii  cents  in  New  York; 
while  in  1899  the  range  of  price  in  New  York 
was  from  5  5-10  cents  to  6<H<  cents,  with  an  aver- 
age of  about  0  cents  per  pound,  the  1900  values 
being  considerably  higher. 

The  acreage  in  cotton  of  the  ten  cotton-grow- 
ing States  for  the  season  of  1899-1900  was  as 
follows: 

stat«  Acre*. 

North  Carolina   1.220.000 

south  Carolina   2.212.000 

'  **oricift  .............   S/JHH.iMMj 

Florida    149.000 

\l&t)l|>in  A.  ........  n«M»IMIWM«IM'W*»"»*W»«MMM«MI  2,  K^Ct,(MM) 

MiMUnlppl   2.7*4.000 

LouMao*   1.179.O00 

Texa*   0.642.000 

Arkansas   1,726.000 

Ten  fi*£*iBB#.                        ....,....*,,■....,...   816,1*  Hi 

All  other*   fi22.iM«> 


1889 

1899 

Perot,  of  Total 

Actual  No. 

F.qnlvab-iit  N<>. 
lu  500  11..  bnlHH 

1*70 

1900 

916.210 
69 1,4  V >4 

1.103.690 
719.453 

1,078.519 
705.583 

14.2 
8.3 

11.5 
7.6 

57,928 
1,191,840 

56.821 
1.296.844 

49  389 
1.23l!o60 

l.S 
16.8 

.5 
13.2 

34.U5 
212 
873 
659.  ISO 
1.154.725 
15,850 

160,324 
121 
84 

708.508 
1.264.048 
19.377 

148.608 
121 

.  79 
700.352 

1.237,066 

20.275 

lT.7 
18.8 
.1 

1.5 

7.5 
13.2 

.a 

336.261 
•  425 
747.190 
190.579 
1.471.242 

473,156 
84.035 
876.545 
216.176 
2,658.555 

440.400 
71.983 
837.106 
211.641 
2.609.018 

"'8.622 

4.8 

7.5 
6.0 
11.6 

4.7 

.8 
9.0 
'.' .  3 
27.9 

6.375 

9,239 

.1 

T. 172.511 

9.636.973 

6.346.391 

|  100 

1009 

23.521,000 


Stimulated  by  the  high  prices  following  the  Civil 
War,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  conducted  to 
a  limited  extent  in  California,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  West  Virginia.  With  the 
coming  of  low  prices,  cotton  culture  gradually 
disappeared  from  those  sections  not  peculiarly 
adapted  to  it,  and  censuses  after  1870  credited 
none  to  California,  Illinois,  Indinnn,  Nevada, 
Utah,  or  West  Virginia.  Natural  selection  con- 
tinues to  eliminate  the  industry  from  sections 
k*s  favored  bv  climatic  conditions.  To  illus- 
trate: Kentucky  is  credited  bv  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  18!K)  with  1307  and  873  bales  respect- 
ively, hut  the  census  of  1900  finds  in  this  State 
only  84  commercial  hales.  The  loss  in  those 
States  lying  along  the  northern  border  of  the  cot- 
ton belt  is  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  found 
in  the  territory  west  and  southwest  of  the'  Mis- 
sissippi River.  According  to  the  Eleventh  Census 
2.872.524  hales,  or  38  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
American  crop  of  1889,  was  grown  in  that  region, 
while  in  the  census  of  1900,  in  the  same  terri- 
tory, the  production  reaches  4.250,940  bales,  or 
45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop." 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States  between  the  years  1895-99  aver- 
aged $213,378,243  a  year.  The  United  Kingdom 
took  49  per  cent.;  Cermnnv,  22  per  cent. :  France. 
11  per  cent.;  Italy.  5.2  per  cent.;  Spain.  3.8 
per  cent.:  Belgium.  1.8  per  cent.;  .Japnn.  1.7 
per  cent.;  Russia,  1.6  per  cent.;  and  Canada, 
1.5  per  cent. 
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The  number  of  spindles  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  September  30,  11)00,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  for  the  season  of  1898-99,  are 
as  follows: 


Numtwr  of 

ftJ>lt»llt>M, 

rouiul  number* 

Annual 
roiiMUin|itIon 
bftW*  of  MO  lbs. 

49.400.0UO 
82,.'>uo,ooo 

*  18.1011.000 
4.72S.OOO 

3,519.000 
4.836.000 
3.S82.O00 
f  1.675.000 

Total  

100,728.000 

•Spimllf*  in  Northern  States,  14.150.000. 

■'  Southern  3.ttftO.O00. 
t  Bales  of  392  pounds. 

Cost  ok  Phowction.  A  great  many  estimates 
have  Min  published  as  to  the  cost  of  production 
of  a  crop  of  cotton.  None  of  these  are  accurate  or 
of  value,  as  so  many  factors  must  be  considered, 
such  as  different  soils,  methods  of  cultivation, 
season,  etc.  According  to  Hammond,  the  cost  of 
producing  Sea  Island  cotton  in  1880  ranged  in 
South  Carolina  from  15  to  21  cents  a  pound;  in 
Georgia.  50  cents  per  |s>und  of  lint.  The  cost 
of  producing  upland  cotton  varied  within  wide 
limits.  In  North  Carolina  in  1880  it  ranged 
from  0.2  cents  in  the  Piedmont  region  to  7.3  cents 
in  the  Pine  levels.  In  1802  the  range  was  from 
3.5  to  ti.O  cents.  The  cost  in  South  Carolina  in 
1880  ranged  from  6.91  to  8  cents;  in  1802  it  was 
0.0  cents  for  the  Pine  Hills  region;  in  1803.  from 
5  to  14  cents  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  In  Georgia  the  crop  of  1880  was  estimated 
at  from  3  to  0  cents  for  the  Pine  Hills  region 
and  8  to  10  cents  in  other  regions;  the  crop  of 
1802  averaged  7.5  cents  per  pound;  that  of  1893. 
0.75  cents.  In  Alabama,  in  1880.  the  crop  cost 
from  3  to  8  cents  |x-r  i>ound ;  in  1802.  from  4.5 
to  7.75  cents;  and  in  1803  it  averaged  8  cents. 
In  Mississippi  the  cost  varied  from  4  to  1 1  cents 
in  1880.  and  from  4  to  8.4  cents  in  1893.  de- 
pendent upon  the  producing  region.  In  Louisiana 
the  cost  varied  in  1880  between  0.8  to  7.4  cents, 
and  in  1803  l>etween  4.0  and  7  cents.  In  Arkan- 
sas in  1880  the  range  was  from  0.2  to  7  cents 
per  pound;  in  1803  from  4  to  7  cents.  In  1880 
the  Texas  crop  cost  from  3  to  0  cents  per  pound, 
with  averages  of  from  4.5  to  0.5  cents  in  the 


principal  producing  regions.  In  Tennessee  the 
cost  of  the  1880  crop  was  from  3.5  to  10  cent* 
]»er  pound,  that  of  1893  averaged  7  cents.  The 
average  production  for  the  United  States  in  l'JOO 
was  about  200  pounds  per  acre. 

Manufacture.  The  process  of  transforming 
cotton  from  its  raw  condition  after  picking  into 
the  thread  or  cloth  that  is  such  an  essential  of 
daily  life  is  one  which  involves  many  different 
operations.  It  must  first  be  cleaned  to  remove 
sand,  dust,  and  other  foreign  substances.  It  then 
contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  in  seeds, 
which  must  be  removed. 

Cotton-dinning. — Before  Eli  Whitney's  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin,  the  removal  of  the  seed* 
by  hand  was  so  difficult  u  task  that  very  little 
cotton  was  raised.  It  would  take  one  j»erson  two 
years  to  turn  out  an  average  bale  of  cotton, 
three  to  fifteen  of  which  arc  produced  by  one 
machine  in  one  dnv.  Before  the  Civil  War  the 
gins  were  run  chietfy  by  mule-power,  which,  when 
operated  in  connection  with  slave  labor,  was 
cheaper  than  steam.  Whitney's  cotton-gin,  known 
as  the  saw  gin.  may  be  briefly  described  as  a 
series  of  circular  saws  with  fine  teeth,  revolving 
with  an  arc  of  their  circumference  projecting 
through  a  guide  into  a  receptacle  for  seed  cotton. 
These  saws  tear  the  lint  from  the  seed  and  carry 
it  through  the  guide.  It  is  removed  from  the  saw* 
by  a  brush  and  carried  to  a  condenser.  Great 
care  must  lie  exercised  not  to  injure  the  cotton 
( 1 )  by  having  the  saws  too  close  to  the  bars  of 
the  grate,  so  as  to  rub;  (2)  by  having  them 
revolve  too  fast;  or  (3)  by  having  the  teeth  too 
sharp.  See  Brooks,  Cotton  (New  York,  1898). 
The  roller  gin  is  growing  in  favor  among  cotton- 
producers,  especially  for  the  long-staple  or  Sea 
Island  cotton,  and  in  the  United  States  and 
Egypt  all  long-staple  cotton  is  ginned  in  this 
way.  It  removes  the  seed  with  only  one-fifth 
the  rapidity  of  the  saw  gin,  but  it  does  not  injure 
the  fibre.  In  a  primitive  form  it  has  been  used 
in  Egypt  and  Indin  for  many  centuries.  It  con- 
sists of  two  rollers,  revolving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, between  which  the  cotton  is  passed  and 
the  smooth,  hard  seeds  thrown  off.  Both  the 
saw  gin  and  roller  gin  have  been  much  modified 
and  their  effectiveness  increased  by  successive 
improvements. 

In  Bulletin  Xo.  58,  on  Cotton-Ginning,  Twelfth 
United  States  Census,  Daniel  C.  Roper  divide* 
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cotton-ginneries  into  three  general  classes:  Those 
conducted  exclusively  fi)r  the  public,  those  con- 
ducted exclusively  for  the  plantation,  and  those 
conducted  for  Inith  the  public  and  plantation. 
Table  II.,  preceding,  shows  the  number  of  all 
classes  by  States  in  the  United  States.  The 
Bulletin  states  that  "the  rapidity  with  which  the 
private  or  plantation  ginneries  have  been  sup- 
planted by  public,  and  more  modern  equipments, 
is  noteworthy.  Through  inquiries  of  the  census 
of  1880,  covering  the  power  and  machinery  of 
cotton-ginning  establishments,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  of  1871)  was 
handled  by  ginneries  of  a  private  character.  The 
motive  power  of  these  ginning  and  baling  plants 
consisted  of  horses  or  mules,  and  each  had  a  daily 
capacity  of  from  three  to  five  bales.  The  gen- 
eral introduction  of  steam-power  brought  eco- 
nomic methods  that  have  crowded  out  primitive 
horse-ginneries  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
now  curiosities."  As  shown  in  the  table,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  29,020  cotton -ginneries, 
of  which  280.'$,  or  less  than  10  per  cent.,  are  re- 
ported as  ginning  exclusively  for  the  plantation. 
Bulletin  Xo,  US  of  the  Twelfth  United  States 
Census  also  deals  with  cotton-ginning,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  crop  of  1900,  and  contains 
an  historical  and  descriptive  sketch  of  the 
methods  of  preparing  raw  cotton  for  the  market. 

Baling. — The  cotton  having  been  separated 
from  the  seed,  the  next  step  is  to  pack  it  in  bales, 
for  shipment.  Different  methods  of  baling  pre- 
vail among  the  cotton-producing  countries.  The 
American  product,  as  put  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
tortoise-hack  bales,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  worst-baled  cotton  in  the  world.  East  Indian 
cotton  is  shipped  in  cubical  bales,  weighing  about 
400  pounds,  covered  with  thick  Indian  hemp 
and  held  together  with  strong  iron  bands.  The 
Egyptian  bule  weighs  about  700  pounds,  is  a  little 
thicker  and  not  so  long  as  the  American,  and 
has  eleven,  instead  of  seven  or  eight,  bands 
around  it.  Brazilian  cotton  comes  in  very  light 
bales,  weighing  only  200  pounds,  which  are  tied 
with  trailing  vines.  In  the  cotton  States  of 
America,  the  cotton  which  is  not  consumed  by 
the  Southern  mills  is  shipped  to  the  exporting 
city,  by  rail,  steamboat,  or  wagon.  It  is  there 
graded  by  the  exporter,  who  fastens  a  tag  to  each 
bale,  and  also  to  a  sample  taken  from  it.  It  is 
from  these  la)>elcd  samples  that  the  foreign 
manufacturer  makes  his  purchases.  The  bales 
are  then  subjected  to  enormous  pressure,  usually 
by  the  transportation  company,  a  standard  bale 
weighing  500  pounds.  During  its  progress  from 
the  farm  to  the  factory,  a  bale  of  cotton  is  given 
a  series  of  brands,  by  the  farmer  and  the  ginnery, 
as  well  as  the  exporter,  so  that  fraud  can  easily 
be  traced.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  American 
haling  methods,  however,  is  that  the  covering 
becomes  so  torn  that  the  marks  on  it  cannot  be 
deciphered. 

The  manner  in  which  American  cotton  is  gen- 
erally baled  and  pressed  for  transportation  to 
the  markets  and  mills  is  not  only  needlessly  ex- 
pensive and  wasteful,  but  fails  to  protect  the 
cotton  from  damage  and  theft.  The  bales  are 
covered  with  jute  cloth,  made  of  thread  so  coarse 
and  loosely  woven  that,  while  it  adds  unneces- 
sarily to  the  weight  of  the  bale,  it  does  not  pro- 
tect the  cotton.  The  bales  are  held  together  by 
rteel  bands,  which  still  further  increase  the 
weight.    The  weight  of  the  bagging  and  ties  on  a 
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bale  weighing  500  pounds  is  about  23  pounds. 
Besides  the  increased  freight  rates  due  to  this 
bulky  method  of  baling,  the  necessity  of  a  second 
pressing,  and  the  bad  condition  in  which  the 
cotton  reaches  the  factory,  a  more  grave  defect 
is  its  excessive  inflammability,  resulting  in  high 
insurance  charges.  So  great  is  this  risk  that  on 
some  passenger  steamers  cotton  is  not  carried, 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  tire.  An  illustration 
of  this  danger  was  afforded  by  the  terrible  fire 
which  occurred  on  the  docks  of  the  North  (ierman 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  on 
June  30,  1900.  The  fire  started  in  some  unknown 
manner  in  a  lot  of  cotton-bales  and  spread  with 
such  rapidity  that  efforts  to  check  it  were  un- 
availing. The  loss  of  property  caused  by  this 
cotton  fire  has  been  estimated  variously  at  from 
$4,000,000  to  $0,000,000,  and  the  loss  of  life  was 
about  200  persons. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  cylindrical  bale 
has  been  growing  in  favor  among  all  classes  of 
cotton-dealers.  The  American  Cotton  Company 
makes  a  bale  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  in 
diameter,  weighing  over  35  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
The  cotton  is  pressed  gradually,  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  fibre;  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
lap  or  roll.  Since  the  air  is  pressed  out  of  the 
cotton,  it  has  no  tendency  to  expand,  and  the 
covering  is  only  sufficient  to  keep  the  cotton 
clean.  The  heavy  bagging  and  ties  are  entirely 
dispensed  with.  The  cotton  is  compressed  as  fast 
as  ginned  and  is  shipped  direct  from  the  gin- 
house  to  the  warehouse  or  mill.  The  cylindrical 
bale  of  the  Planters'  Compress  Company  is  30 
inches  long,  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
250  pounds.  This  bale  is  held  together  by  wires 
passing  from  end  to  end  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  centre.  It  is  covered  with  cotton  duck, 
and  the  weight  of  the  cloth  and  wire  is  about 
three  pounds  per  bale.  Most  satisfactory  tests 
have  been  made  with  each  of  these  types  of  bales, 
showing  that  they  are  both  fire  and  water  proof. 
The  other  objections  to  the  old-fashioned  methods 
of  baling  are  also  met  by  the  cylindrical  bales 
described. 

Spinning. — When  the  cotton-bales  arc  received 
at  the  factory,  the  cotton  from  the  different  bales 
is  first  mixed  in  order  that  the  yarn  produced 
may  be  of  uniform  quality.  It  is  next  submitted 
to  a  process  of  opening  and  picking  that  loosens 
the  fibres  which  became  closely  packed  together 
when  the  bale  was  pressed.  Then  follow  the  pro- 
cesses of  carding,  drairing,  stubbing,  roving, 
spinning,  and  doubling,  by  which  the  cotton-fibre 
is  reduced  by  successive  stages  from  a  web  or 
sheet  into  cotton  yarn.  The  process  of  carding 
is  described  under' that  title.  Its  object,  besides 
cleaning  the  cotton  of  any  foreign  substances 
still  adhering,  is  to  reduce  the  lap  into  a  thin 
fleece  and  then  contract  it  into  a  ribbon  or  sliver. 
The  sliver,  after  being  doubled  so  that  inequali- 
ties in  the  single  slivers  are  counterbalanced,  is 
put  through  a  drawing  machine,  consisting  of 
successive  pairs  of  rollers,  each  of  which  revolves 
more  rapidly  than  the  preceding  one.  and  which 
reduces  the  sliver  to  a  finer  and  finer  thread.  By 
stubbing  and  roving,  the  process  of  attenuation  is 
continued,  the  thread  in  each  ease  taking  the 
name  of  the  machine  through  which  it  has  just 
passed.  The  thread  is  also  twisted,  and  when  it 
leaves  the  roving  machine  it  is  strong  enough  to 
he  wound  on  a  bobbin.  Spinning  is  the  con- 
cluding process,  and  in  this  the  thread  is  given 
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the  requisite  firmness  and  twist.  Doubling  is 
the  combining  of  two  or  more  threads  into  a 
single  cord.  Every  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  yarn  has  for  its  object  ( 1 )  the  removal  of 
finer  and  finer  impurities.  (2)  the  attenuation 
and  strengthening  of  the  thread,  (3)  correcting 
the  mistakes  of  the  preceding  process.  The  whole 
process  is  described  in  more  detail  in  the  general 
article  on  Spinning. 

The  thread  may  be  subjected  to  the  additional 
processes  of  gazing  and  polishing.  The  object  of 
gazing  is  to  singe  on"  all  the  loose  fibres  and  so 
produce  a  very  smooth  yarn.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  passing  the  thread  through  a  very  fine 
jet  of  gas,  as  it  is  wound  from  one  bobbin  to 
another.  The  yarn  is  polished  by  applying  a 
sizing  made  of  starch,  beeswax,  or  other  ma- 
terials. This  not  only  gives  the  yarn  a  gloss,  but 
increases  its  strength  and  weight.  The  process 
of  weaving  cotton  into  cloth  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  silk  and  wool,  and  is 
treated  in  the  general  article  on  Weaving. 

The  bulk  of  the  world's  cotton  is  shipped  into 
foreign  countries  and  often  across  the  ocean  twice, 
once  to  the  factories  to  be  transformed  into  yarn 
and  cloth,  and  again,  perhaps,  back  to  the  very 
region  where  it  was  first  raised,  in  the  form  of 
cotton  goods.  The  best  example  of  this  fact  is 
offered  by  the  United  States,  which  raises  nine- 
tenths  of  the  world's  cotton,  yet  exports  less 
cotton  goods  than  the  republic"  of  Switzerland, 
which  raises  not  a  pound  of  cotton  and  has  not 
even  a  seaport.  Of  course  the  United  States  is 
an  enormous  consumer  of  cotton,  and  this  fact 
must  be  remembered  in  considering  the  extent  of 
her  export  trade.  Obviously  the  amount  of  cotton 
goods  imported,  and  the  amount  produced  and 
consumed  at  home,  are  also  important  factors. 


exported  and  in  the  nctual  amount  produced.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  enormous  industry 
is  concentrated  about  Lancashire,  in  a  district 
whose  area  is  about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  United 
States,  the  most  marked  development  of  the  la*t 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  relative 
importance  of  Southern  factories,  situated  in  the 
very  locality  where  cotton  is  produced.  In  this 
period  the  number  of  spindles  increased  245  per 
cent,  and  beenme  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  country.  Other  industrial  condi- 
tions l>esides  the  nearness  to  the  cotton  crop  pro- 
duced this  growth,  chief  of  which  has  been  the 
general  industrial  awakening  experienced  by  the 
South.  Capital,  however,  in  this  section,  ha* 
shown  greater  progress  than  labor,  so  that  the 
latter  is  still  cheap;  a  working  day  is  long,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  labor  laws  restrict- 
ing the  age,  sex,  and  other  conditions  of  labor. 

Table  III.— Vali-k  or  thb  World's  Exports  or  Cottos 

OOOM  II Y  Coi'STRIK* 
(From  The  M'nrW*  Export  Trade) 


COUNTRY 


TiiltoO  States  

KukIhiuI  

(teruiaujr  

France  

A  ustria-H  unwary. 
Italy  

KtiNain  

Bwltwriand  

Bel»rinni  

Japan  


Total., 


1897 


fJl.iB7.67S 
310.910.737 
47.aW.VJO 
9MM.BM 

4. 368.619 
6.767.075 
2,089.800 
33.969.001 
4,823.396 
7.981.285 


18UH 


tl7.ltt4.OW 

315.41S.MSO 
47.961.144 
25.821.591 
3.634.9521 
9.700.093 
1.522.638 
24.5O3.0K3 
6.192.894, 
11.357.281 


9ttl.36fi.914 
32*.33S.l57 
.V3.637.776 
XI  1*1. «9S 
4.142.91(1 
I0.747.W4 
•1.SO0.0U) 

25.oou.anP 

&.440.746 


9451.832.014  9461.836.028  95UO. 
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Tabi.k  IV. — Nun  an  or  Spi.ndlks  n  Cottos-Mills 
(Compiled  by  A.  I*.  Sheppenion  and  published  In  Cuttoo  Fact*) 


MCASO*  or 


1SKH-89  

lswtai:::"::::::"!::" 

1891-  92  

1892-  93  

1893-  94  

1  ^"^^4  ■  lift .... 

1895-  96  

1896-  97  

1897-  98  

1898-  99  

1899-  1900  

Jncreaw  in  10  yearn 
percent,  of  Inc 


(Jreat  Britain 


43.500.000 
43.730.0WI 
44.750.000 
45.330.000 
45.270.000 
45.190.000 
45,400.000 
44.900.000 
44.500,000 
44.900.000 
45,400.000 
45.400.000 

1.900,000 


Continental 
Kurope 


24.885.0OU 
25.460.000 
26.035.000 
26  405.000 
26.850,000 
27,350,000 
28,250.000 
29,350.000 


Northern 
ITnlUHl  State,. 


33.000,000 

8,11.1.000 
32 1 


12.700.000 
12,800.000 
12.900,000 
13.250.000 
13.450,1100 
13.500,000 
13.700.000 
13.800,1100 
13.900.1100 
13.900,000 
14.130.000 
14.4O0.1KW 

1.700.000 


Southern 
lulled  States 


1.360.000 

i.'^ooo 

1,950,000 
2.100,000 
2,200.000 
2.400.000 
2.850,000 
3.250.000 
3  550,000 
3.9311.000 
4.70O.IKI0 

3.34O.O0O 
34*1 


Total 
l-nlt«*J  State* 


14.060,000 
14.406,009 

14,640.000 
15.21X1.000 
15.530.000 
15.700.000 
16.100,000 
16.650.000 
17.150.000 
17.450.IHX) 
18.100.000 
19.100.000 

5.040.000 
3*1 


lu.Ha 


2.7ei.ii<» 

3.274.000 


3.576..II0 
3.A5O.0U) 
3.810.000 
3.933.0U0 
4.O66.H0O 
4.26O.IO0 
4.728,000 
4.945.1*0 

2.182.000 
79 


Table  III.  gives  the  value  of  the  world's  export 
trade  in  cotton,  by  countries,  for  1807,  1808,  and 
1800.  The  table  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled The  W  orld's  Export  Trade,  published  by 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  April, 
15>00.  Of  more  value,  however,  as  showing  the 
actual  extent  of  the  cotton  industry,  including 
both  home  and  foreign  consumption,  and  its 
geographical  tendencies  as  well,  are  the  Tables 
IV.  and  V..  showing  (he  number  of  cotton-mills 
and  spindles,  the  amount  consumed,  nnd  the  value 
of  the  output.  By  studying  these  tables,  certain 
facts  and  tendencies  in  the  cotton  trade  are  appa- 
rent. CJreat  Britain  is  and  always  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  cotton  trade,  both  in  the  amount 


During  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was  much 
advanced  in  China  and  Japan.  In  China  cotton 
has  been  made  into  cloth  since  1200,  and  for  four 
centuries  it  usurped  the  place  of  «ilk.  Steam- 
power  was  intri»duced  into  Chinese  cotton  fac- 
tories in  1865-67,  and  into  Japan  in  1880.  Great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  both  China  and 
Japan  in  getting  lohorers.  There  is  no  factory 
legislation  in  either  country  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor,  nnd  in  China  children  begin  to  work 
at  a  very  early  age.  The  working  day  is  eleven 
or  more  hours  long,  and  the  factories  run  seven 
days  in  the  week.  I^abor  is  also  very  cheap,  as 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  a 
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day's  work,  which  averages  from  10  to  15  cents; 
but  the  standard  of  intelligence  and  faithfulness 
among  operatives  is  so  low  that,  measured  by 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  product,  the  real 
cost  of  labor  is  high.  In  Japan,  it  is  particu- 
larly hard  to  keep  stedy  employees.  The  girls 
are  used  to  the  freedom  and  out-of-door  life  of 
the  country  and  will  not  stay  long  at  their  situa- 
tions, so  that  mill  operators  are  constantly  ham- 
pered with  green  hands.  In  Japan  the  weaving 
of  cotton  and  other  fabrics  is  still  largely  a  house- 
hold industry.  In  1890,  according  to  the  French 
consul  at  Yokohama,  600,408  dwellings  or  estab- 
lishments contained  949.123  looms,  at  which 
1,043,800  persons  were  engaged  in  weaving.  The 
yam  used  in  this  household  art  is  largely  factory- 
spun,  thus  increasing  rather  than  diminishing 
the  demand  for  cotton-factories. 


Tablk  V.— Cotton  CoNntrMPTio.s  o 


Statistics. — Shepperson,  Cotton  Facts  (Xew 
York,  annually);  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  (published  annually)  ;  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Otlice  of  Experi- 
ment Stations,  liullctin  J.i,  and  Publications  of 
the  Statistical  Division  and  Section  of  Foreign 
Markets,  Twelfth  United  States  Census  (Wash- 
ington, 1902).  See  Cottonseed  and  Its  Prod- 
ucts; Spinning;  Weaving;  Ml  sun. 

COTTON,  Artificial.  A  material  made  in 
Germany  from  the  wood  of  the  fir-tree,  which  is 
reduced  to  thin  shavings.  These  are  washed, 
then  steamed  for  ten  hours,  after  which  they  are 
treated  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  lye  and 
then  heated  under  great  pressure  for  thirty-six 
hours.  The  wood  is  then  said  to  be  changed  to 
pure  cellulose.  To  give  the  material  greater  re- 
sisting power,  castor-oil  and  gelatin  arc  added, 

r  thk  World,  i.n  600-Porxo  Bale* 


V  K  A  B 


Great  Uritaiii 


l  kw— y  l..............  

ls.M       «,.....*.■■■ ...... . * 

ls'.'»  -'(3  

1893-  94.  

1894-  95  

1895-  96.  

1896-  97  

1897-  98  

1HWS-W  

IoW-190O  


2.955.WW 
3.073.  W>0 
3.016.IMMI 
3,227. <  WO 
3.3*4.01)0 

:t.iHi,(M> 
2.H66.WW 
3.233.WJO 

;t.j.-ji.i»»i 

S.276.0W) 

3.224. two 

3,432.000 
3.510.000 
3.334.000 


ColltllK'Ut  Of 

Eurojie 


'.'.'.112. (XXI 
3.037,000 

:t.'.'-,.;.t.««i 

3.432.000 

:t..i.n.i«»t 

3.f.I9.IHW 
:t..>-.|.i«Hi 
3.S27.WW 
4,1X10.000 
4,160.000 
4.368.000 


4.7S4.OO0 
4.570.000 


UnlNsI  StnUn 


I  .oas.m  w 

2.O24.00O 
2.148.000 
•J.  185.000 
2.367,000 
2.576.000 
2,551.000 

9,M4,t00 
„'.74.s.<«m 
2.572,000 
2,738,000 
2.1)62.000 

:i.vv',.(«»> 
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024.WW 

'.U1.IMI 
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959.WW 

1.074.0O0 
1.105,000 
1.004,  WW 
1.141. (WO 

1.297.000 
WW,  000 


All  Otl)»T« 
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8,375.000 

8.75I.OW) 
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9.fti5,WX) 

150.000 
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10  150,000 

220.WW 

107216,  WW 

2.'8 1.OOI) 

10.533.000 
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11,807,000 

419,000 

11.532.WW 

546, 0W) 

11,880.000 

726.000 

12,889.000 

H45.WW 

13.99K.000 
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Japan  had  200,000  spindles  in  operation  in 
1889,  and  1,358,125  spindles  in  1899.  Japan  con- 
sumed 99,375  bales  ot  cotton  in  1890,  and  044,818 
bales  in  1898.  China  had  570.000  spindles  in 
operation  in  1899.  It  is  estimated  that  on  July 
1.  1900.  the  world's  working  spindles  numbered 
105.000.000. 

Bibliography.  Description  and  cultivation. — 
True.  "The  Cotton  Plant,"  in  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Office,  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, liullctin  33  (Washington.  1890);  Wilkin- 
son, Story  of  the  Cotton  Plan  t  ( Xew  York.  1899)  ; 
Lpcompte,  Le  coton:  monographic  culture,  his- 
toire  economique  (Paris,  1900)  ;  Hohnel,  lleber 
die  Baumtrolle  (Vienna,  1893)  ;  Parlatore.  Le 
specie  dei  cotoni  ( Firenze,  1800)  ;  Todaro,  liela- 
zione  sulla  cult  ura  dci  cotoni  in  Italia...  (Rome. 
1878)  :  Mallet.  Cotton:  the  Chemical,  Geological 
and  Meteorological  Conditions  for  Its  Successful 
Cultivation  (London,  1802)  :  Bowman,  Structure 
of  the  Cotton  Fibre  (Manchester,  1881)  ;  Monie. 
The  Cotton  Fibr^:  Its  Structure  (Manchester, 
1890 )  :  Tompkins,  Cotton,  Cotton  Oil.  Cotton  Plant 
ing.  Harvesting  .  .  .  (Charlotte,  X.  C.  1901)  ; 
Dana,  Cotton  from  Seed  to  Loom  (London.  1878). 

Manufacture  and  Uses. — Ashworth.  Cotton: 
Its  Cultivation,  Manufacture  and  Uses  (Man- 
chester. 1858)  :  Ellison,  Cotton  Trade  of  Great 
Britain  (London.  1898)  ;  Brooks,  Cotton  and  Its 
Uses,  Varieties,  Structure  of  Fibre  .  .  .  (Xew  York. 
189B)  ;  Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry  (Xew 
York.  1897);  Ijitham.  Alexander  &  Co.,  Cotton 
Movement  and  Fluctuations  (Xew  York,  1899)  ; 
Royle.  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in  India 
(iJondon.  1851);  Marsdcn,  History  of  Cotton 
Manufacture  (London.  1895)  ;  Pos.selt.  The  Struc- 
ture of  Fibres,  Yarns  and  Fabrics  (Philadelphia, 
1892). 


after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  spun  into  thread  and 
reeled. 

COT'TON,  Charles  (1030-87).  An  English 
translator  and  poet,  said  to  have  been  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  friend  of  Izaak  Walton, 
to  whom  he  addressed  several  poems,  and  to  the 
fifth  edition  (1070)  of  whose  Complcat  Angler 
he  contributed  as  the  'second  part'  an  essay  on 
fly-fishing.  His  works,  nearly  all  in  verse,  in- 
clude a  translation  of  Corneille's  Horace  ( 1671)  ; 
the  Life  of  the  Duke  d'Espernon  ( 1670 )  ;  The  Fair 
One  of  Tunis,  published  anonymously  (1074); 
The  Scarronides,  a  \~irgil  Travestie  (1664)  ;  The 
Voyage  to  Ireland,  and  The  Wonders  of  the  Peak 
(1081).  Cotton  was  a  famous  angler  and  was 
horticulturist  enough  to  write  an  excellent  Plant- 
ers' Manual  (1675).  Some  of  his  poems  have 
been  much  admired  for  their  sweetness  and  direct- 
ness -of  style.  Wordsworth  and  I^amb  particu- 
larly praised  his  Ode  to  WintiT.  His  best  work, 
the  English  version  of  Montaigne's  Essays  (1685. 
and  frequently  since),  places  him  among  the 
greatest  of  translators. 

COTTON,  Charles  Stanhope  (1843—).  Ah 
American  naval  officer,  born  in  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
and  educated  at  the  Naval  Academy.  In  1861  he 
entered  active  service,  and  participated  in  several 
of  the  principal  naval  engagements  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  on  the  frigate  Saint  La irrcncc when 
that  vessel  captured  the  Petrel  (July  28.  1801). 
and  took  part  in  the  fight  between  the  Merrimac 
and  the  Monitor  (March,  1802).  He  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  and  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-commander. During  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  he  was  in  command  of  the  auxiliary 
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emlwr  llairant,  and  after  the  war  he  became 
commandant  of  the  Navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

COTTON,  George  Euwakd  Lynch  ( 1813- 
66).  An  English  divine  and  educator.  He  was 
horn  at  Chester  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
From  1837  to  1852  he  taught  at  Rugby,  beiug 
the  'young  master*  mentioned  in  Tom  Broxrn's 
School  Days.  He  was  for  six  years  principal  of 
Marlborough  College,  and  in  1858  was  mndc 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  In  that  office  he  founded 
many  schools  and  effected  great  improvement  in 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  population. 

COTTON,  .John  (1585  1652).  An  eminent 
Puritan  divine,  known  as  'The  Patriarch  of  New 
England.'  He  was  l>orn  in  Derby,  England,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College  and  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  at  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  successively  a  fellow,  head  lecturer,  dean, 
and  catecbist.  'inclining  toward  Puritanism,  he 
left  Cambridge  about  1612,  and  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  with  one  short  intermission,  he  had 
charge  of  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph's,  at  Boston, 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  had  an  extraordinary 
influence  over  his  congregation,  gained  a  wide 
reputation  for  learning  and  godliness,  and  trained 
many  young  men  for  the  ministry.  When  Arch- 
bishop Laud  Itecamc  primate  of  England  (in 
1033),  Cotton  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Court  of  High  Commission,  but  escaped  the 
pursuivants  sent  to  apprehend  him,  and,  after 
lying  in  concealment  for  some  time  in  London, 
embarked  for  Boston.  New  England  (which  had 
lieen  named  in  compliment  to  him);  where  he 
landed  in  September,  1633.  Almost  immediately 
thereafter  he  was  chosen  as  teacher  of  the  First 
Church  in  lloston.  of  which  the  Rev.  John  Wilson 
was  then  pastor,  ami  he  continued  to  act  in  this 
capacity  until  his  death.  Here,  as  in  England,  he 
had  a  wide  reputation  for  learning  and  piety, 
and  soon  came  to  wield  a  powerful  influence  over 
affairs  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  in  New 
England,  and  especially  in  Massachusetts. 
According  to  William  Hubbard  (q.v. ),  a  contem- 
porary historian,  whatever  he  "delivered  in  the 
pulpit  was  soon  put  into  an  order  of  court  .  .  . 
or  set  up  as  a  practice  iti  the  Church,"  and  the 
enthusiastic  Cotton  Mather,  shaking  of  his  learn- 
ing, says  that  he  was  "a  most  universal  scholar, 
and  a  living  system  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  a 
walking  library."  "He  was."  says  Tyler,  "the 
unmitred  po|>c  of  a  |M>j>e-hnting  commonwealth." 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Antinomian  contro- 
versy, fir^t  supporting  and  afterwards  opposing 
Anne  Hutchinson  (q.v.),  and  conducted  an  ex- 
tended controversy  with  Roger  Williams,  whose 
expulsion  from  Massachusetts  he  approved.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  and  published  as  many 
as  fifty  volumes,  the  most  important  of  which 
are:  Sit  Forms  of  Prayer  (1042)  ;  The  Keys  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Power  Thereof 
(loH)  :  The  Woody  Tenement  W  ashed  and  Made 
1\'hile  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb  (1647),  written 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Roger  Williams;  .4 
Hrief  Exposition  upon  Ecclesiastes ;  A  Brief  Ex- 
position upon  Canticles:  A  Treatise  of  the  Cove- 
nant  of  Grace  as  It  Is  Dispensed  to  the  Elect 
Seed:  I  Treatise  Conei  rnina  Predestination  :  and 
the  famous  catechism,  entitled  Spirit xial  Milt,-  for 
Babes,  Proir,,  Out  of  the  Breasts  of  Both  Testa- 
ments, Chiefly  for  the  Spiritual  \ ourishnxent  of 
Boston  Babes  in  Either  England  (1640).  A  part 
of  the  controversy  between  him  and  Roger  Wil- 


liams may  be  found  in  the  Publications  of  the 
Xarragunsctt  Club,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (Providence, 
1866-67).  Consult:  McClure,  The  Lift  of  John 
Cotton  (Boston,  1846)  ;  Norton,  Abel  Being  Dead, 
Yet  Sptaketh:  or,  the  Life  and  Death  of  That 
Deservedly  Famous  Man  of  God,  Mr.  John  Cottw 
(London,  1058:  republished,  Boston,  1834);  an 
interesting  sketch  in  Mather,  Magnolia  (London, 
17o j  i  ;  and  a  critique  of  Cotton's  writings  in 
Tyler.  A  History  of  American  Literature  (New 
York.  1878), 

COTTON,  Nathaniel  (1705-88).  An  Eng- 
lish physician  and  poet,  the  friend  of  Young, 
author  of  S  ight  Thoughts,  and  of  the  poet  Cow- 
per,  'whom  he  cared  for  in  1763-65  in  his  sana- 
torium, or,  as  he  rather  grandiloquently  styled  it, 
'Collegium  Insanorum,'  at  Saint  Albans.  Hertford 
shire,  where  he  treated  mental  diseases  with 
success.  His  \  isions  in  Wise  ( 1751 )  is  his  be-t 
known  volume,  and  among  his  shorter  poems. 
"The  Fireside,"  and  "To  a  Child  Five  Years  Old," 
are  still  found  in  anthologies. 

COTTON,  Sir  Rouebt  Bkice  (1571-1631).  A 
distinguished  English  antiquarian,  founder  of  the 
Cotton ian  Library,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
After  his  education  at  Westminster  School  under 
the  famous  Camden,  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  a  B.A.  degree  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  began 
those  arclueological  pursuits  which  made  his  name 
famous,  and  which  proved  of  immense  value  to 
historians.  As  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
about  half  a  century  before,  had  dispersed  many 
valuable  collections  "of  manuscripts  among  private 
persons,  Cotton  sought  out  and  purchased  these 
documents  wherever  practicable.  On  account  of 
his  ability  and  knowledge,  he  was  frequently  con 
suited  by  ministers  of  State  on  difficult  constitu- 
tional points  and  international  questions.  In 
1600.  at  the  request  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
desired  antiquarian  authority  on  the  matter,  be 
wrote  .4  Brief  Abstract  of  the  Question  of  Pre- 
ccdciH'y  Bcttrcen  England  and  Spain.  KingJames. 
who  knighted  him  in  1603  and  gave  him  a  baro- 
netcy in  1611,  employed  him  to  vindicate  the 
conduct  of  his  mother.  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots, 
anil  also  to  examine  whether  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, on  account  of  whom  some  alnrm  was  then 
felt,  should  lie  imprisoned  or  put  to  death.  Cot- 
ton advocated  tolerance.  His  intimacy  with  the 
Earl  of  Somerset  led  him  to  be  suspected  of  com- 
plicity in  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overhury. 
and  in  consequence  he  was  imprisoned  for  about 
eight  months.  In  1621)  a  tract  entitled  .4  Project 
How  a  Prince  May  Make  Himself  an  Absolute 
Tyrant  was  obtained  from  his  library,  the  ten 
dency  of  which  Charles  I.  and  the  Star  Chamber 
considered  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  State. 
His  library  was  accordingly  declared  unfit  for 
public  inspection,  and  he  himself  was  denied  all 
use  of  it.  Depression  at  this  edict  eauM>d  hi* 
death,  less  than  two  years  afterwards.  His  son. 
Sir  Thomas  (1504-16152).  regained  possession  of 
the  library,  nnd  his  grandson  Sir  John  I  1621- 
1701).  nnd  great-grandson  Sir  John  (  1679-1731), 
added  to  it  considerably.  The  latter  bequeathed 
it  in  public  trust  to  the  nation.  In  1730  the 
library  was  lodged  with  the  royal  collection  in 
Ashburnham  House,  Westminster.  The  following 
year  a  fire  occurred  in  which  114  out  of  958  MS. 
Volume*  were  reported  as  "lost,  burned,  or  entirely 
destroyed:  and  98  damaged  so  as  to  be  defective." 
Fortunately,  n  great  number  of  these  injured  vol- 
umes were  skillfully  restored,  so  that  the  library 
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now  consists  of  nearly  900  volumes,  of  which, 
says  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  Memoirs  of  Libraries, 
'nearly  200  are  State  papers  of  the  highest  value. 
They  include  a  vast  series  relating  to  the  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  England  and  almost 
every  State  of  Kurope,  extending  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  111.  to  that  of  .lames  1.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  documents  consist  of  the  original 
letters  of  sovereigns  and  of  statesmen.  Even 
those  papers  which  are  not  original  have  a 
high  degree  of  authority  as  coeval  transcripts." 
The  Cottonian  Library  wns  transferred  to  the 
British  Museum  (q.v. )  in  1757.  In  addition  to 
the  MSS.,  the  collection  includes  many  valuable 
coins  and  antiquities.  Among  Cotton's  works 
may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  those  referred 
to  above:  Power  of  the  Peeres  and  Comons  of 
Parliament  in  point  of  Judicature  (1040)  ;  Cot- 
ton* I'otituma — Choice  Pieces  of  that  Renotcned 
Antiquary  (1072)  ;  Divers  Short  Pieces  Exposed 
to  Publick  Light  by  J.  Howell  (1079);  "Speech 
before  the  Privy  Council  touching  the  Alteration 
of  Coyn,"  in  Shaw,  Select  Tracts  and  Documents 
(1890).  Consult,  also:  Calendars  of  State  Pa- 
pers (London,  1591-1031);  Parliamentary  Jour- 
nals (London)  ;  Planta,  Catalogue  of  the 
Manuscripts  in  the  Cottonian  Library  (London, 
1802);  Smith,  Catalogue  (Oxford,  1090).  con- 
taining a  memoir;  Kippis,  "Robert  Bruce  Cot- 
ton," in  Biog.  lirit.  (London.  1797);  D'Ewes, 
Autobiography  (2  vols.,  London,  1845)  ;  Nichols. 
Progresses  of  James  1.  (4  vols.,  London,  1828)  ; 
id..  Leicestershire  (London,  1795  1811);  Gardi- 
ner, History  of  England  (London,  1883-84). 

COTTON-BIRD.  A  small  South  African  tit- 
mouse ( .Egithalus  Capensis) ,  called  kapok  vogel 
(i.e.  'cotton-bird')  by  the  Cape  Colony  Dutch  on 
account  of  its  wonderful  nest,  made  of  cottony 
materials,  which  closely  resembles  the  nest  of  its 
congener,  the  penduline  titmouse  of  Kurope,  illus- 
trated on  the  Plate  of  Pensile  Nests  of  Biros. 
(See  Nest:  Titmoise.)  This  nest,  first  figured 
by  \a-  Vaillant  ( Oiseaux  d'Afriuuc,  Paris,  1800), 
whose  picture  has  been  widely  copied,  is  usually 
wronjily  assigned  to  an  entirely  different  bird. 

COTTON  FAMINE.  The  name  given  to  an 
industrial  crisis  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
northern  England,  occasioned  by  the  almost  com- 
plete disappearance  of  cotton  imports  from  the 
United  States  during  the  last  three  years 
of  the  Civil  War.  As  a  result  of  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  importation  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States  into  tireat  Britain  sank 
from  more  than  1.000.000.000  pounds  in  1800 
to  810.000,000  pounds  in  1801,  13,000.000  pounds 
in  1802,  and  0,000,000  pounds  in  1803:  and  as  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  constituted  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  total  supply,  the  blow 
to  the  cotton  industry  in  Lancashire  was  a  stun- 
ning one.  The  suffering  fell  most  heavily  on  the 
mill  operatives,  who,  as  a  body,  were  brought  to 
the  verge  of  starvation  by  the  partial  or  complete 
suspension  of  production.  In  November,  1802,  it 
was  estimated  that  more  than  350,000  persons  in 
Lancashire  were  subsisting  on  parochial  relief  or 
private  charity.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  their  great  privations,  the  factory  popu- 
lation of  Lancashire  was  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  Northern  cause,  which  they  regarded  as 
a  crusade  against  slavery.  Consult  Arnold.  His- 
tory of  the  Cotton  Famine  (London,  1805). 


COTTON-GIN.  A  machine  for  separating 
the  cotton  fibre  from  the  seed,  invented  by  Eli 
Whitney  of  Massachusetts  and  patented  March 
14,  1794.  Previously  the  work  had  tieen  done 
by  hand,  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  four  pounds 
per  day  being  the  average  of  one  man.  See 
Cotton. 

COTTON-GRASS  (from  its  cottony  spike). 
Eriophorum.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Cyperace*,  having  the  fruit  accompanied 
with  long,  silky  hairs  which  spring  from  the  base 
of  the  ovary.  The  species  are  not  very  numerous; 
they  are  natives  chiefly  of  the  colder  regions  of 
the*  Northern  Hemisphere.  Several  are  found  in 
America,  and  their  white,  cottony  fruit  bearing 
spikes  are  well  known  in  our  swamps  and  bogs. 
The  cottony  substance  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows, 
etc.,  and  it  is  claimed  that  cloth  may  be  made 
from  it.  The  fibre  lacks  the  twist  of  the  cotton 
fibre  and  cannot  1k»  spun  as  readily.  The  stems  of 
a  Himalayan  species,  Eriophorum  eannabinum. 
called  bhabhur,  yield  a  very  strong  fibre,  and  are 
much  employed  for  making  cordage.  Item;:  simply 
twisted  into  cables,  of  which  rope  bridges  are 
usually  made;  but  they  are  not  durable,  and 
require  much  repairing  every  year.  Cotton-grass 
is  said  to  be  valuable  for  sheep-pasture. 

COTTON-INSECTS.  The  most  important  of 
the  insects  injurious  to  the  American  cotton- 
culture  is  the  cotton-worm,  the  larva  of  a  noc- 
tuid  moth  (Aletia  xylinu) ,  which  sometimes  de- 
foliates whole  districts.  It  is  believed  to  be 
South  American,  and  first  became  strikinglv 
harmful  in  the  Southern  States  in  1804.  It  is 
now  known  all  over  the  Union,  but  its  Northern 
food-plant  is  unknown.  A  Government  commis- 
sion reported  in  1879  that  the  average  loss  to 
the  cotton-growing  States  due  to  its  ravages  was 
then  from  .$15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  annually. 
The  moth  is  \\£2  inches  in  spread  of  wings,  the 
fore  wings  and  body  reddish  brown,  with  delicate 
zigzag  markings,  and  the  hinder  wings  pale  gray- 
brown.  It  Hies  at  night,  and  deposits  eggs  singly 
or  sparsely  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  «./ 
the  cotton-plant,  where  they  hatch  in  midsun 
mer  in  about  50  to  00  hours.  The  caterpillar* 
begin  at  once  to  devour  the  leaves,  and  so  man 
nre  they,  sometimes,  that  whole  fields  have  1h>c:i 
defoliated  in  three  days,  when  the  caterpillars 
swarm  elsewhere  in  search  of  more  food.  In  mid 
summer  the  caterpillars  remain  about  thirteen 
days,  then  fold  n  leaf  about  themselves  and  spin 
a  cocoon  in  which  they  pupate.  In  two  to 
four  days  after  issuing  from  the  chrysalis  the 
female  moth  begins  to  lay — her  average  product 
1m  ing  400  eggs  in  the  season.  The  natural  food 
is  the  juice  exuding  from  the  glands  on  the  leaf's 
midrib  and  at  the  base  of  blooms  and  bolls;  but 
it  will  feed  on  any  kind  of  fruit  as  it  ripens. 
Until  the  worms  are  numerous  enough  to  riddle 
the  leaves  badly,  the  moths  continue  to  lay  near 
their  birthplace:  then  they  migrate  to  consider- 
able distances — seldom,  however,  until  after  the 
third  generation  of  worms,  say  .Inly  1.  in  south- 
ern Texas.  Migrations  are  most  common  in  the 
fall  months,  the  moths  flying  at  night  and  on 
cloudy  days.  In  the  Southern  States  only  the 
tooths  hibernate  (the  worms  never,  nor  any- 
where), hibernation  being  more  frequent  in  the 
Southwestern  than  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The 
moths  hibernate  under  bark,  in  logs  and  timbers, 
etc.,  and  mild  winters  are  more  severe  on  them 
than  cold  ones,  which  keep  them  torpid. 
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In  some  districts  there  arc  as  many  a9  seven 
generation*  in  a  season.  The  average  time  from 
the  egg  of  one  generation  to  that  of  the  next  is  a 
month. 


sap  from  the  bolls  by  its  puncture,  causing  them 
to  become  diminutive  or  abortive;  but  the  prin- 
cipal injury  it  does  is  by  voiding  an  excrementi- 
tious  liquid  which  stains  the  cotton  fibre  yellow 


True  CO  TTO  N  -  no  L  L  WORM. 

1.  Adult  moth  {Hrliathl*  Hrmi/rra).  2.  Destructive  larva  (the  boll-worm '  or  •bad-worm ").  with  a  small  boll 
pierced  by  n  young  caterpillar.  :«.  Vertical  section  of  a  newly  expanded  cotton-flower.  nhowlug  a  young  boll-worm  at 
work.  4.  Section  of  a  lurw  green  holt,  which  contains  a  caterpillar  that  has  devoured  the  contents  of  the  cell.  5.  A 
pupa  within  its  earthen  case. 

The  caterpillars  visit  earliest  low  alluvial  lands 
where  the  plants  are  luxurious  and  thrifty. 
Moisture  is  favorable  to  their  development,  hot, 
dry  weather  unfavorable.  The  damages  to  the 
crop  may  reach  '2">  per  cent,  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts; but  in  the  northern  the  worms  may  do 
more  good  than  harm,  by  removing  superabun- 
dant leaves,  thus  facilitating  the  ripening  of  the 
bolls. 

For  further  and  extensive  information,  and 
preventive  measures,  consult:  Comstock,  "Re- 
port on  Cotton  Insects,"  in  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture (Washington.  187t>).  illustrated;  Riley, 
V,  S.  Entomological  Commission,  ith  Report 
(Washington.  1886)  ;  Bulletin  So.  18,  New  Series 
(Washington.  18118). 

The  Hi  i»- worm  is  scarcely  second  in  its  evil 
effects  (See  Roi.i.- Worm ) .  It  is  hatched  from 
eggs  deposited  singly  on  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  taking  only  three  to  five  days  to  hatch 
in  summer.  The  worm  is  much  like  the  cotton- 
caterpillar,  but  larger.  Its  principal  food  is  the 
llowers  and  bolls.  The  chrysalis  is  found  a  few 
inches  underground.  The  chrysalis  state  lasts 
seven  to  ten  days  in  midsummer,  double  that  in 
cooler  weather.  The  moth  is  in  appearance  and 
habits  much  like  the  Aletia,  but  seldom  appears 
before  July  or  August.  Hibernation  is  in  the 
chrysalis  state  only,  and  underground.  Breeding 
continues  until  cold  weather;  but  the  first  three 
generations  of  each  year  generally  feed  in  the 
cornfields,  the  first  lot  seen  on  cotton  being  the 
fourth  brood. 

Other  injurious  moths  infesting  cotton  and 
enting  the  foliage  include  the  yellow  l>ear  {Spilo- 
soma  1  irginiro) .  the  io  (Sat'urnia  to),  the  bas- 
ket-worm or  bag-Worm  (q.V.).  and  several  others. 
Cotton-culture  in  Kgypt  is  afflicted  by  two  very 
similar  insects,  viz..  Prodenia  littoral'is  and  Ea- 
rias  insulana. 

The  cotton  stainer.  or  redbug  {Dysdcrms  sutu- 
rcllus),  a  small  suctorial  bug,  "which  drains  the 


or  reddish,  and  very  much  depreciates  its  value 
in  the  market,  the  stains  being  indelible."  It  is 
also  troublesome  to  orange-growers  in  eotton- 
growing  districts.  See  Insect  lAfc,  vol.  i. 
(Washington,  1888),  illustrated.  Several  plant- 
bugs,  such  as  the  capsid  (I'sallus  delicatus) , 
known  in  Texas  as  the  cotton-flea,  and  certain 
small  beetles,  are  locally  or  occasionally  injurious 
to  cotton,  but  none  in  an  important  way. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  eotton-worm  and 
of  the  boll -worm  are  domestic  fowls,  birds,  spi- 
ders, beetles,  wasps,  ants,  parasites,  etc.  As  pre 
ventive  measures,  the  free  use  of  poisons  is  good 
for  both,  and  fall  plowing,  which  upturns  the 
chrysalids  of  the  boll-worm,  ex|K>ses  these  to 
the  attacks  of  fowls  and  the  fatal  influences  of 
cold. 

COTTON-MOUSE.  A  field-mouse  I  Pcrvmu*- 
en*  gossypinuit) ,  dark  brown,  with  grayish  feet, 
prevalent  in  the  southerji  United  States,  and  in- 
jurious to  cotton-plants.  Its  habits  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  white-footed  mouse  of  the 
North.    See  Mouse. 

COTTONMOUTH  (so  named  from  the  white, 
cotton-like  streak  about  its  mouth).  Properly, 
the  moccasin-snake  (q.v.),  but  also  a  name 
in  the  southern  United  States  of  the  copperhead. 

COTTONSEED  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS.  Cof 

tonseed-Oil. — Cotton,  which  is  described  in  the 
article  bearing  that  title,  when  it  is  picked 
consists  of  the  seeds,  and  the  lint  or  fibre  adher 
ing  to  and  covering  the  seeds.  The  seeds  con 
stitute  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  thi« 
product,  so  that  a  crop  of  !>,000.flO0  bales  of 
cotton  would  yield  about  4.500.000  tons  of  cot 
ton-seed.  It  constitutes  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  product,  and  is  used  for  manufactur- 
ing cottonseed-oil.  for  feeding  animals.  an<l 
for  fertilizer.  'Hie  cottonseed,  after  the  removal 
of  the  fibre,  yields,  upon  pressure,  a  large  amount 
of  yellow  oil,  with  a  bland,  nut-like  taste.  Kven 
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before  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  in  1794,  the 
utilization  of  cottonseed  was  attempted,  and  in 
1770  sample*  of  the  oil  were  exhibited  by  the 
Moravians,  in  Bethlehem,  Fa.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  Med  had  been  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
ground  by  many  of  the  planters,  while  others 
more  intelligent  had  utilized  it  as  food  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses.  Others  dug  furrow-trenches, 
and  buried  it  in  the  rows  on  which  the  next  crop 
of  cotton  would  be  planted.  Some  fed  it  raw  to 
their  stock,  while  others  boiled  it  to  make  it 
possibly  more  palatable.  In  1820  a  patent 
was  granted  for  a  process  for  extracting  the 
oil,  but  the  construction  of  the  mills  was 
so  slow  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  only 
twentv-six  cottonseed-mills  had  been  erected.  In 
1861  "Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  stated  that  if  the 
cotton-plant  produced  no  cotton  it  would  still  be 
well  worth  cultivating  on  account  of  the  valuable 
products  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  seed. 
This  was  fully  realized  toward  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  value  of  the  cotton- 
seed began  to  be  more  generally  appreciated. 
Though  much  of  it  is  still  retained  on  the  planta- 
tions as  u  fertilizing  material,  the  amount  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  was,  in  1898,  5,594,- 
002  ton*,  in  1899  4,450,000  tons,  and  in  1900 
4.472. 103  tons.  The  annual  product  is  valued 
at  $33,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  oil  extracted  from  thecotton- 
seed,  it  yields  the  following  by-products:  Lint- 
en»,  or  short  bits  of  lint  that  adhere  to  the  seed 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  pinning,  and  are 
stripped  bv  a  specially  constructed  gin.  These 
short  fibres  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bat- 
ting and  wadding.  Hulls,  the  outer  casings  of 
the  seed,  which  make  a  valuable  cottle-food, 
whose  properties  are  discussed  below.  Oil  cake, 
the  material  left  after  the  oil  is  expressed  out 
of  the  nut.  This  is  also  used  as  a  cattle-food  or 
as  a  fertilizer.  Sludge,  which  settles  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  oil-tanks,  and  is  used  in  the  making 
of  soap,  stearin,  etc. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: The  seed  is  shoveled  from  the  cars  into 
conveyors,  which  are  spiral  screens  revolving  in 
troughs  with  perforated  bottoms  through  which 
any  loose  soil.  sand,  and  stones  are  shaken.  This 
process  of  clean  bur  is  continued  in  a  separator, 
where  by  means  of  different  sized  screens  all  dirt 
and  impurities  are  removed.  A  strong  magnet  is 
also  used  to  draw  out  hits  of  nails  and  other  iron. 
The  seed  being  sifted  and  cleansed,  it  is  now  passed 
through  the  linter,  a  specially  constructed  gin  for 
removing  these  short  fibres.  The  lint  is  ginned 
twice,  the  second  process  removing  the  shorter 
fibres,  so  that  two  brands  or  qualities  are 
thus  obtained.  The  next  process  is  to  crack  the 
hulls  in  a  machine  between  revolving  blades  and 


oil:  It  may  be  expressed  directly  from  the  cold 
meats,  this  process  making  a  high-grade  oil;  or 
the  meats  may  first  be  heated  in  cookers.  These 
cookers  are  steam-heated  metal  pans,  covered  with 
non-heat-conducting  material  and  holding  700 
pounds.  The  seeds  arc  cooked  from  one-quarter 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  their 
condition  as  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the 
operator,  too  little  or  too  much  cooking  giving  a 
smaller  yield  of  oil.  The  cooked  meats  are 
dropped  into  a  camel's-hair  sheet,  spread  out  on  a 
steel  plate.  Wrapped  in  this  sheet  the  meats 
are  subjected  to  pressure,  which  is  gradually  in- 
creased till  it  reaches  3500  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Under  this  pressure,  a  dark,  murky  oil 
Hows  out  in  streams  and  is  received  in  reservoirs 
beneath  the  presses,  whence  it  is  pumped  into 
settling-tanks.  The  cakes  are  now  taken  from 
their  wrappings  of  camel's-hair,  cooled,  anddried. 
They  are  then  cracked  and  ground  into  meal, 
which  is  shipped  directly  in  sacks  or  pressed  again 
into  cakes.  After  the  crude  oil  has  settled  it  is 
drawn  off  and  refined  by  treating  it  to  a  10  or 
15  |>er  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  then 
allowed  again  to  settle.  As  it  settles  the  muci- 
laginous, albuminous,  coloring  matters  and  other 
impurities  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  clear 
yellow  oil,  which  may  be  still  further  filtered  and 
purified  if  desired.  The  white  oil  of  commerce  is 
produced  by  shaking  up  the  oil  with  a  2  or  3 
per  cent,  mixture  of  fullers'  earth  and  then 
allowing  it  to  settle. 

The  commercial  cottonseed-oils  are  classified 
as  crude,  summer  yellow,  summer  white,  winter 
yellow,  and  winter  white.  The  winter  oils  are 
made  by  cooling  the  summer  oils  to  the  freezing- 
point,  when  the  palmitin  crystallizes  and  the  oil 
is  pressed  out  of  the  remaining  solidified  ma- 
terial. Cottonseed-oil  consists  chiefly  of  palma- 
tin  and  olein,  the  winter  oils  being  almost  entirely 
olein.  It  stands  midway  between  the  drying  and 
non-drying  oils,  its  drying  properties  being  in- 
ferior to  those  of  linseed  oil.  ( See  Oils.  )  It  soli- 
difies at  from  :12°  to  38°  R.  is  almost  odorless, 
and  has  a  slight  nutty  taste.  Its  uses  are  constantly 
increasing.  It  is  employed  extensively  in  cooking 
and  is  also  used  as  an  adulterant  of  lard,  olive 
oil,  and  other  staples.  By  many  it  is  preferred  as 
a  substitute  for  lard  or  butter,  in  cooking.  It 
is  used  in  pharmacy,  in  making  soap  and  paint, 
as  a  lubricator  and  an  illuminant.  Consult 
Brooks.  Cotton  (New  York.  1898). 

Feeding  and  Fertilizing  Value, — Brief  men- 
tion has  already  been  mane  of  the  use  of  cotton- 
seed products  for  feeding  cattle  and  for  fertilizer. 
Whole  cottonseed  has  been  shown  by  a  large 
number  of  analyses  to  range  in  composition  as 
follows: 
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bars,  and  then  the  meats  and  hulls  are  separatee!, 
the  latter  being  sold  either  loose  or  in  100-pound 
bales.  The  meats  are  now  ready  to  be  passed 
through  heavy  calender  rolls  to  crush  theoil-cells. 
There  are  two  processes  of  making  cottonseed- 
Vol.  V.-23. 


This  material  was  used  in  the  past  to  consider- 
able extent  as  a  feeding  stuff  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  was  fed  either  raw.  cooUed  or  roasted, 
but.  with  the  advent  of  oil-mills,  its  use  for  this 
purpose  is  much  less  in  the  vicinity  of  these, 
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because  the  seed  is  disposed  of  to  better  advantage 
to  the  millers  or  can  he  exchanged  for  cottonseed- 
meal.  There  are  also  the  further  reasons  that 
the  lint  on  the  seed  and  the  dust  it  collects  are 
likely  to  he  injurious,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ia 
not  easy  to  mix  the  seed  itself  thoroughly  with 
other  course  feeds.  It  is  a  very  rich  feeding  stuff, 
and  animals  must  be  accustomed  to  it  gradually. 
The  whole  seed  is  sometimes  used  for  fertiliser, 
and  then  it  is  partially  rolled. 

CotluHivcd-mcal  is  the  ground  residue  left  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil  from  the  seed.  It  is  some- 
times called  cottonseed  cake  ami  belongs  to  the 
class  of  feeding  stud's  known  as  oil  cakes.  Cotton- 
seed cake  is  of  two  kinds— undecorticated,  or  that 
from  the  whole  seed,  and  decorticated,  or  made 
from  the  kernels  after  the  hulls  have  l>eeii  re- 
moved. I'ndccoi  ticatcd  cake  was  formerly  largely 
used,  but  most  of  the  mills  now  remove  the  hulls 
before  expressing  the  oil.  Cottonseed-meal  is 
bright-yellow  in  color,  with  a  sweet,  nutty  llavor. 
It  deteriorates  and  becomes  discolored  with  age. 
The  following  summary  of  over  400  analyses 
shows  its  range  in  comj>osition.  which  is  due  to 
differences  in  the  composition  of  the  seed  and 
the  completeness  with  which  the  hulls  are  sepa- 
rated and  the  oil  expressed : 


half  of  the  weight  of  the  ginned  seed.  They  con- 
tain about  11  per  cent,  of  water,  4  of  protein,  4<i 
of  librc.  33  of  nitrogen  free  extract,  and  2  i*r 
cent,  of  fat.  Their  digestibility  is  low.  less  than 
40  jht  cent,  of  the  total  dry  matter  being  as^inii 
fated.  They  are  hard  and  dry.  usually  covered 
with  a  fuzzy  lint,  and  very  bulky.  For  this 
reason  they  are  put  up  in  hales  weighing  about 
ninety  |>ounds.  They  are  used  principally  as  a 
cheap  substitute  for  hay.  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giviug  bulk  to  the  ration.  Large  numbers  of 
cattle  are  fattened  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
diked  States  on  cottonseed-meal  and  hull*  ex 
elusively.  in  proportions  varying  from  two  to  six 
pounds  of  hulls  to  one  pound  of  meal.  The  prac- 
tice is  claimed  to  be  economical  and  profitable, 
and  the  diet  apparently  does  not  injure  the  health 
of  the  animals  or  impair  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

Cottonseed -meal  is  rich  in  fertilizing  material*, 
especially  nitrogen,  as  shown  by  the  following 
average  of  over  200  analyses:  W  ater,  7.8  :  ash.  7: 
nitrogen,  0.8;  phosphoric  acid,  2.9;  and  j>otash, 
1.8  per  cent.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen,  and  finds  quite  extensive  use  for  that 
purpose  through  the  Southern  portion  of  the 
United  States.   It  has  given  excellent  results  with 
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This  material  is  one  of  the  richest  feeding  stuffs 
in  use,  considerably  exceeding  in  protein  and  fat 
such  materials  «s  linseed-meal,  but.  in  spite  of 
this,  it  is  quite  well  digested  when  fed  in  modem* 
tion.  On  an  average,  8S.8  per  cent,  of  the  protein, 
57  per  cent,  of  the  fibre,  77. 0  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrogen-free  extract,  and  SS.O  per  cent,  of  the  fat 
has  been  found  to  lie  digested  by  ruminants.  It 
is  fed  extensively  in  the  United  States  to  cows, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  stock, 
with  the  exception  of  pigs.  The  latter  do  not 
seem,  for  some  reason,  to  be  able  to  eat  the 
meal,  although  they  eat  the  whole  seed  without 
injurious  effects.  Young  animals,  like  calves, 
have  also  often  been  injured  by  cottonseed-meal, 
and  its  use  with  them  is  attended  with  danger. 
All  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  fresh  meal 
can  be  fed  to  other  kinds  of  animals  without 
danger  and  in  large  quantities  after  they  become 
accustomed  to  it.  Six,  eight,  and  even  ten  pounds 
of  cottonseed-meal  jx-r  head  is  often  fed  to  steers, 
with  good  results,  using  no  other  kind  of  grain. 
It  is  undoubtedly  best  to  mix  some  material  like 
cornmeal  with  it.  For  cows  about  two  pounds 
a  day  seems  to  lie  a  safe  limit  for  continued  feed- 
ing, although  three  and  often  f<  ur  pounds  are 
often  fed.  It  tends  to  give  a  firmer,  harder 
butter,  which  will  stand  shipment  better.  Larger 
quantities  can  1h>  fed  with  safety  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  the 
highly  nitrogenous  feeding  stuffs,  and  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  economical  for  balancing 
rations. 

Cotton*' <rf-h  ull x,  w  hich  are  removed  at  the 
mills  by  means  of  crusbers,  screens,  and  shakers, 
nlso  posses  some  feeding  value,  and  are  much 
used  with  the  meal.  They  constitute  nearly 


sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  corn,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessfully substituted  for  barnyard  manure  in  the 
culture  of  tobacco.  Hut  its  use  as  a  fertiliser  is 
of  course  wasteful,  as  the  food  constituents  are 
not  utilized  in  that  case.  A  more  rational  prac 
tice  in  many  eases  is  to  feed  the  meal  and  apply 
the  resulting  manure  to  the  soil,  sitae  from  SO 
to  1>0  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing  materials  would 
be  recovered  in  the  manure,  and  additional  benefit 
would  be  secured  in  the  production  of  meat,  milk, 
etc.  Cottonseed-hulls  an'  to  some  extent  burned 
as  fuel,  and  the  resulting  cotton  hull  ashes  are 
rich  in  potash  and  make  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
tobacco.  I  See  Asiiks.  )  Consult  Roper.  "Cotton- 
seed Products,"  in  Ttctlfth  Vnitrd  States  Cen»u*, 
vol.  ix.,  part  iii.  (Washington,  1002). 

COTTON  STATE.  Alabama.  S*H>  State*. 
Poitlar  N'amks  or. 

COTTONTAIL.    Any  of  the  smaller  Amen 
can  hares,  especially  the  common  wood-hare  or 
gray  rabbit.    The  name  refers  to  the  fluffy  white 
scut,  and  is  often  personified  as    .Molly  Cotton 
tail.'    See  Hark,  and  Plate  of  Hark*  and  Pika. 


COTTON  WHIGS. 


Conscjksce  Whigs. 


COTTONWOOD.  A  name  applies!  to  a  mim 
ber  of  species  of  Populus  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dant white  cottony  hairs  surrounding  the  seed. 
The  trees  are  widely  distributed.  Some  attain 
large  size  and  are  valuable  for  many  purposes- 
See  Poplar. 

COT'YLE'DON    I  Ok.    «on-/^.  .  kotp!M6n. 
cup-shaped    hollow    socket,  from  twitr/,  kotjflt, 
hollow  cup).     The  first  leaf  or  leaves  of  an 
embryo.    In  seed-plants  the  cotyledons  are  u*u 
ally  formed  within  the  seed,  nnd  in  most  cases 
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they  escape  during  germination,  but  are  usuaBy 
very  din"erent  in  appearance  from  the  later 
leaves.    See  Seed. 

COT  YLOSAU'RIA  (Neo-Lat.  num.  pi.,  from 
(;k.  Kori  '/Ji,  kiitylv,  hollow  cup  -f  <xaC,N>r,  sauros, 
lizard).  The  order  which  includes  the  most  an- 
cient reptiles,  fossil  in  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous 
Age,  which,  according  to  E.  D.  Cope,  gave  rise  to 
the  Theromora  (q.v.),  whence  sprang  the  saurian 
and  serpentine  forms,  and  also  to  the  lines  lead- 
ing to  the  fish-reptiles  ( Ichthyopterygia )  and  the 
turtles  (Chelonia).  The  cotylosaurians  are  thus 
characterized  by  Cope:  "Quadrate  bone  united 
with  adjacent  elements  by  suture :  temporal 
regions  with  roof  of  a  few  symmetrical  segments. 
No  distinct  post-orbital  bars;  vertebra?  amphi- 
wrlous;  ilium  narrow,  vertical;  feet  ambula- 
tory."— Report  United  States  Xationul  Museum, 
IMS  (Washington,  1900). 

COTYS,  or  COTYTTO  (Lat,,  from  Gk. 
K6rvc,  Kotys,  Kotvttij,  Kotytto).  A  Thracian 
goddess,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia,  was  held 
at  night  and  was  notorious  for  its  debaucheries. 
Her  worship  was  adopted  by  some  of  the  Greek 
States. 

COUCAL.  k«~/kal  (probably  an  African  word, 
although  according  to  Cuvier  it  was  coined  in 
1796  by  Le  Vaillant  in  his  Oiseaux  d'Afrique, 
from  F*r.  eouc-ou,  cuckoo  +  a/ouette,  sparrow). 
A  kind  of  cuckoo,  many  species  of  which  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  Africa  and  south- 
eastern Asia  to  Australia,  constituting  the  sub- 
family Cent ropod hue,  especially  characterized  by 
having  the  hind  toe  terminated  by  a  straight, 
spine  like  claw,  whence  they  have  been  called 
'lark-heeled.'  They  are  large,  ground-keeping 
birds,  generally  red  and  black,  more  or  less 
glossed,  and  sometimes  banded  with  brown,  and 
are  known  generally  as  'ground-cuckoos.'  A  spe- 
cies of  the  Philippines  has  a  rounded  crest  and 
black,  homy  appendages  to  the  feathers  of  the 
head  and  throat.  Some  other  Asiatic  species 
mimic  pheasants  in  appearance  and  gait  and  are 
called  'pheasant-cuckoos.'  The  best -known  one  is 
the  very  common  Indian  'crow- pheasant'  (Cm- 
trupus  Sinensis),  is  nearly  two  feet  long,  black, 
with  the  mantle  and  wings  chestnut,  and  utters 
a  curious  howling  cry,  followed  by  a  series  of 
rattling  exclamations.  All  these  birds  make 
their  own  nests,  sometimes  elaborate  roofed 
structures  in  thorny  bushes,  nnd  lay  white  eggs 
incrusted  like  those*  of  an  ani.  They  are  closely 
allied    to    the    American    road-runner.  See 

Cl'CKOO. 

COUCH,  Darii  s  Nash  (1822-97).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier.  He  was  born  at  South  East,  N.  Y., 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840.  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  (  184(5-47).  and  was  brevet  ted  first 
lieutenant  in  1 S47  for  'gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct'  at  Kuena  Vista.  In  1849  50  he  served 
against  the  Seminoles,  and  in  1853  made  an  im- 
portant exploring  expedition  into  northern  Mex- 
ico. In  1855  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  be- 
come a  merchant  in  New  York,  but  in  dune,  1801. 
reentered  the  service  as  a  colonel  of  volunteers, 
and  in  August  became  brigadier-general.  He 
served  in  1801-02  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
rendering  valuable  services  at  Fair  Oaks.  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  Malvern  Hill:  was  promoted  to 
be  major-general  in  July,  1802;  commanded  the 
Second  Army  Corps  at  Fredericksburg  ami  Chan- 
eellorsville:*  was  in  command  of  the  Department 


of  Susquehanna  in  1 8011  and  1804;  and  was  at 
the  head  of  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Nashville. 
He  resigned  in  1805.  and  in  the  same  year  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  for  the  Governorship  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  subsequently  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Boston  in  1800-07,  was  quartermaster  general  of 
Connecticut  in  1877-78.  and  was  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  that  State  in  1X83  84. 

COTJCHANT,  kou'ehunt  (  Fr.,  pres.  part,  of 
voucher,  to  lie  down).  In  heraldry,  a  beast  lying 
down,  with  his  head  up.  is  couchant.  If  the  head 
is  down,  he  is  dormant.   See  Heraldry. 

COUCH-GRASS  (corrupted  from  quitch- 
grass,  quick-grans ;  so  called  from  its  rapid 
growth),  Agropyron  repent.  Also  called  wheat- 
grass,  dog-grass,  quickens,  and  squich  or  quitch. 
A  grass  chiefly  known  as  a  troublesome  weed. 
It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  North 
America.   See  Agboi'YBon. 

COUCY,  koo'sA',  The  Ch.vtelain  DC  A 
French  troubadour,  whose  name  was  Kaoul  or 
Kenaud.  He  became  Chfltelain  of  Coucv  in  1180, 
took  part  in  the  Third  Crusade  (1189  91),  and 
was  killed  by  the  Saracens  about  1203.  His 
work  consists  of  about  sixteen  songs,  in  the  trou- 
badour style,  but  with  more  sincerity  and  origi- 
uality  than  the  usual  chansons  courtoises  of  the 
time.  They  were  published  by  Rath  as  Die 
Licdcr  des'  Castellan  ton  Cou'cy  (Heidelberg, 
1883).  The  legend  connected  with  his  name 
is  one  of  great  age,  and  is  found  in  the  lit- 
erature of  many  countries,  though  it  is  most 
likely  of  Breton  origin.  About  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  there  appeared  a  story 
or  roman  in  verse  by  a  certain  Jakemon  Sakesep, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  and  whose  name  is 
taken  from  an  acrostic  given  in  his  work.  Roman 
d'arcnture.  He  tells  of  the  loves  of  the  Chflte- 
lain  de  Coucy  and  the  Dame  de  Fayel.  Falling 
ill  on  his  way  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  Chflte- 
lain ordered  "that  after  his  death  his  heart  be 
taken  to  his  lady.  Hut  the  husband  of  the  lady 
intercepted  the  messenger,  took  the  sacred  sou- 
venir, and  forced  bis  wife  to  eat  it.  Thereupon 
the  Dame  for  horror  starved  herself  to  death. 
The  storv  was  published  with  a  m«>dern  version 
by  Cra pi-let    (Paris.    1829 1. 

COUCY-LE-CHATEAU,  koTVs/'b  sha't-y.  A 
small  village  and  cantonal  seat  ( population,  in 
1901.  083)  in  the  Department  of  Aisne.  France. 
10  miles  north  of  Soissons.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  remains  of  its  meducval  castle,  standing  on 
an  acclivity,  accessible  on  one  side  alone,  and 
one  of  the  most  formidable  fortrcs-es  of  its 
period.  The  castle  covers  an  area  of  10.1100  square 
yards,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  and  a 
moat.  Four  towers  (lank  the  donjon,  which  -s  210 
feet  high,  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  walls  34 
feet  thick.  It  is  public  pro|>erty  and  is  classed 
among  the  historical  monuments  of  France.  Built 
bv  Enguerrand  III.,  who  died  in  1242.  it  was  pur 
chased  in  1390  by  Louis  of  Orleans,  and  in  1498 
became  Crown  property.  It  was  dismantled  by 
Mazarin's  order  in  1052. 

COUDER,  koo'dAr',  Lot'IS  CHARLES  AtofSTE 
(1789  1873).  A  French  painter.  Istm  in  London. 
He  studied  in  Paris  under  David  and  Regnault 
and  exhibited  regularly  at  the  Salon  from  1817 
until  his  death.  Although  be  painted  both  re- 
ligious and  historical  subjects,  he  is  better 
known  by  his  large  historical  compositions  at 
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Versailles  and  in  the  Louvre,  namely  "The  Siege 
of  Yorktown"  and  "The  Battle  of  I^awfeld."  He 
was  u  member  of  tin?  conseil  supiricur  of  the 
Ecole  de.s  Beaux-Arts  and  wrote  some  eritieal 
works  on  art. 

COUDERT,  knndcr'.  FlIDIBIG  RUft  (1832 
— ).  An  American  lawyer,  l>orn  of  French  par- 
ents in  New  York.  He  graduated  at  Columbia 
I  Diversity  in  18S0,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bur  three  years  .Inter.  In  1877  he  was  a 
delegate  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  the  Antwerp  Congress,  which  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  universal  system  of 
general  average.  He  was  counsel  for  the  United 
States  before  the  International  Bering  Sea  Com- 
mission (Paris.  1803-95)  ;  a  mendier  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Venezuela  Boundary  Commis- 
sion (  1890-98)  ;  and  president  of  numerous  so- 
cieties ami  clubs.  He  received  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  also  decorations  from  Italy 
and  Venezuela. 

COTJDERSPORT,  kou'derz  port.  A  borough 
and  the  county-scat  of  Potter  County,  Pa.,  110 
miles  east  by  south  of  Erie:  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  and  on  the  Coudersport  and  Port  Alle- 
gheny Railroad  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  D  2).  It 
contains  a  public  library.  The  borough  has  flour- 
mills,  a  foundry,  a  tannery,  glass-factories,  and 
manufactures  of  clothes-pins,  baskets,  furniture, 
barrels,  hubs.  etc.  Population,  in  1890.  lf»30; 
in  1900,  3217. 

COUDREAU,  koo'dro',  Hexri  Axatolk  (1859 
— ).  A  French  explorer,  born  in  the  Department 
of  Charentelnfcrieure.  and  educated  at  Cluny. 
In  18H1  he  explored  French  Guiana  and  the  adja- 
cent territory,  and  in  1895  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Government  of  ParA  to  explore  the  Tapa- 
jos  Xingu,  and  other  branches  of  the  Amazon. 
These  explorations  are  descril>cd  in  several  inter- 
est in,:  volumes  published  in  1 897.  His  other  pub- 
lications include:  Voyage  an  rio  liranco  et  aux 
Montagues  de  la  Lunc  (1880);  Etudes  sur  les 
tiuyanes  et  /'.I  muzonie  (  1887)  ;  Chez  nos  Indiens 
<  1892)  ;  and  three  volumes  on  his  voyages  along 
the  before-mentioned  affluents  of  the  Amazon 
( 1897). 

COUES.  kouz,  Elliott  ( 1842-99).  An  Ameri- 
can naturalist,  particularly  distinguished  for  his 
researches  in  ornithology.  He  was  bom  at  Ports- 
mouth. X.  II.,  graduated  at  Columbian  Univer- 
sity in  1801.  from  the  medical  department  of  that 
institution  in  1803,  became  an  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  made  extensive 
;4udics  of  the  flora  and  fauna  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  various  posts  at  which  he  chanced  to  In-  sta- 
tioned. In  1873-70  he  was  attached  as  surgeon 
and  naturalist  to  the  United  States  Xorthern 
Boundary  Commission,  and  from  1870  to  1M80  as 
secretary  anil  naturalist  to  the  United  States 
ecological  ami  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, directed  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  He  re- 
sinned his  commission  in  1880,  and  thenceforth 
was  occupied  wholly  with  scientific  pursuits. 
From  1877  to  1887  he  was  professor  of  anatomy 
at  the  National  Medical  College  nt  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  elected  to  the  Nationnl  Academy 
of  Sciemt's  in  1877.  was  a  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ornithologists'  Union,  and  an  editor  of  the 
Auk.  the  journal  of  that  society.  About  1880  he 
became  interested  in  spiritualism,  theosophy.  and 
allied  matters,  anil  for  a  time  was  affiliated  with 
the  Theosophical  Society.    He  was  known  as  a 


student  of  comparative  anatomy  and  general 
biology,  and  for  seven  years  was  connected  with 
the  Century  Dictionary  as  editor  and  contributor 
in  the  departments  of  general  zoology,  biology, 
and  comparative  anatomy.  But  while  "his  held  of 
activity  was  wide,  he  was  prominent  chiefly  as 
a  writer  on  ornithology,  and  in  particular  on 
that  of  North  American  birds.  His  hey  to  Sorth 
American  Birds  (1872;  rewritten  1884:  again. 
1901)  has  perbapa  had  a  greater  influence  on 
American  ornithology  than  any  other  work. 
With  this  should  be  named  his  Field  (trniiholoay 
(  1874)  ;  Birds  of  the  Xorthtrcst  (1874)  :  Birds 
of  the  Colorado  Valley  (1878):  an  incomplete 
Bibliography  of  Ornithology  ( 1878-80 1;  Xetc 
England  Bird-Life  (1881;  with  W.  A.  Stearns)  : 
and  a  Dictionary  and  Cheek-List  of  \orth  Ameri- 
can Birds  (1882).  He  also  made  investigations 
regarding  the  early  exploration  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  region,  and  edited  (1893)  the  Jour- 
nals of  Lewis  and  Clark.  As  a  contributor  to 
the  technical  advance  of  ornithology  in  America 
he  ranked  as  not  greatly  inferior  to  Spencer 
Baird  (q.v.).  and  as  a  popular  expositor  of  the 
subject  probably  had  no  equal. 

COUGAR,  koo'ger  ( Fr.  couguar,  Sp.  cugu 
ardo,  from  native  South  American  cuguacvara. 
cuguacuarana) .  One  of  the  names  of  the 
American  panther  [Felts  coneolor),  described  in 
this  work  under  Pi  ma  (q.v.).  Although  widely 
in  use,  the  name  should  be  abandoned,  because  it 
perpetrates  an  error  of  identification.  Ctivier 
explained  its  origin  in  his  Begne  Animal  (Grif- 
fith's version,  The  Animal  Kingdom,  vol.  ii..  Ixm- 
don,  1827).  as  follows,  speaking  of  the  puma: 
•It  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  Mixtli;  in  Peru. 
Puma;  in  Brazil,  Cuguucuarana  (the  word  Cou- 
goua  is  contracted  by  Button  from  this  latter 
barbarous  appellation);  and  in  Paraguay  tlun- 
zuara.  .  .  .  The  name  Cougoua,  by  which  it 
is  most  commonly  known  in  Europe,  particularly 
in  France,  appears,  prolwbly,  to  have  been  ln»r- 
rowed   from   that   proper  to  another  animal  . 

.  but  puma  is  its  native  name."  Else- 
where it  appears  that  the  'other  animal*  was  the 
eyra  (q.v.).  A  drawing  of  this  cat  brought  to 
Europe  by  .John  Maurice.  Count  of  Nassau,  when 
Governor  of  Dutch  Guiana  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  laticled  cuguaeuarana  and  cugua- 
cguarana.  This  was  copied  by  Maregrave  and 
Piso  and  applied  by  Buffon,  in  the  contracted 
form  alwive  noted,  probably  under  the  belief  that 
the  eyra  (which  is  concolorotis)  was  the  sauie 
animal  as  the  puma. 

COUGHING  (AS.  cohhetan.  Dutch  kuffchem, 
to  cough,  MHG.  kiichen.  kichen,  (Jer.  kruchrn, 
keichen,  to  gasp;  imitative  of  the  sound).  Con- 
sidered physiologically,  coughing  consists,  first, 
in  a  long  inspiration  which  fills  the  lun^rs  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual :  second,  in  a  closure  of 
the  glottis,  or  narrow  opening  in  the  organ  of 
vou-e  (see  Larynx ) ,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
act  of  expiration;  and  third,  in  a  sudden  forcing 
open  of  the  glottis  by  the  violence  of  the  expira- 
tory movement.  In  this  way.  a  blast  of  air  i« 
driven  upward  from  the  lungs  through  the 
mouth,  which  carries  with  it  anything  that  may 
I»e  present  ami  cause  irritation  in  the  air  pas- 
sages. Coughinjr  may  occur  from  irritation  in 
the  back  of  the  throat,  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  or 
bronchial  tubes,  and  may  be  excited  by  irritant 
gases,  or  by  articles  of  food  or  drink— such  a* 
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even  a  drop  of  water  or  a  crumb  of  bread — mak- 
ing their  way  into  the  air-passages  instead  of 
into  the  (esophagus,  or  by  excessive  or  morbid 
secretion  from  the  walls  of  the  air-tubes,  or 
even  by  the  entrance  of  cold  air,  when  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  air-passages  is  abnormally  ir- 
ritable, tough  is  rellex  and  involuntary  gener- 
ally, and  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  terminal 
libres  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  res- 
piratory tract.  The  object  of  coughing  in  the 
animal  organism  is  unquestionably  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  the  entrance  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  irritants  into  the  air-passages; 
and  accordingly  the  mucous  membrane,  especially 
of  their  up|K-r  part,  is  endowed  with  a  most  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  which,  when  aroused  by  me- 
chanical irrilation  or  by  disease,  provokes  inces- 
sant coughing  until  the*cnuse  of  the  irritation  is 
removed.  Cough  is  a  common  symptom  of  all 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  as  well  as 
of  intlammatory  affections  of  the  throat,  tonsils, 
and  nose.  The  treatment  of  cough  depends  upon 
the  cause.  See  Pneumonia;  Bronchitis ;  Pleu- 
risy; Tuberculosis. 

COUIY.    A  tree-porcupine.    See  Porcupine. 

COTJLANGES,  kno'lilNzh',  Fustel  dk.  See 

FUSTEI.  1>E  CoULANGES. 

COULANGES.  Philippe  Km  MANUEL.  Mar- 
quis de  (1031-1710).  A  French  courtier,  famous 
for  his  correspondence  with  his  cousin.  Mine,  de 
Sevigne'  (q.v.).  His  writings  include  Keeueil 
den  chansons  (1098);  Lettres  (published  with 
those  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne)  ;  and  Mcmoircs, 
edited  by  Monmcrqu*  (Paris,  1820). 

COULIN.  koT/Un.  In  Spenser's  Faerie 
Qncrne,  a  British  giant  killed  by  falling  into  a 
chasm  when  pursued  by  Delwjn. 

COULMIERS.  koTil'mya'.  A  village  in  the 
Depart ment  of  Loiret,  France,  13  miles  north- 
west of  Orleans  (Map:  France,  114).  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  308.  On  November  9,  1870,  the 
(iiTinan  and  French  forces,  under  Von  der 
Tann  and  Aurelle  de  Paladines  respectively,  met 
here  in  a  seven  hours'  battle,  the  former  suffer- 
ing a  loss  of  1308  and  being  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Artenay.  the  French  losing  1500. 

COULOMB,  koo'loN'  (named  after  the  physi- 
cist Coulomb) ,  The  practical  unit  of  quantity 
of  electricity,  being  the  amount  produced  each 
second  by  an  electric  current  of  the  strength  of 
one  ampere:  therefore,  if  in. the  ordinary  form 
of  silver  voltametre,  hi  grams  of  silver  are  de- 
posited, »/i  ^-0.001118  is  the  number  of  cou- 
lombs which  have  passed,  assuming  that  an  am- 
deposits  0.001118  gram  of  silver  per  second. 
Am  perk:  Electrical  Units. 
COULOMB,  Charles  Auoustin  (1730  1800). 
A  French  physicist,  celebrated  for  his  researches 
particularly  in  electricity  and  magnetism.  He 
was  born  at  Angouleme  in  1736.  and  in  early 
life  became  an  officer  of  engineers.  In  1777  he 
gained  a  prize  by  an  essay  on  the  construction  of 
magnetic  needles  (S't/r  les  aiguilles  aimante'es) . 
In  1779  his  TMorie  des  machines  simples  pained 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy:  and  in  1781 
be  was  a  third  time  successful  in  an  essay  on  the 
friction  and  resistance  of  cordage,  etc.,  used  in 
machines.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  and  his  services  were 
•employed  oji  all  the  most  difficult  problems  in  me- 


chanics. He  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
torsion  balance  (q.v.),  by  which  the  attraction 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  can  be  measured, 
while  his  memory  has  been  perpetuated  by  the 
use  of  his  name  for  the  unit  of  electric  quantity. 
Having  offended  certain  intluential  persons  by 
reporting  unfavorably  on  a  project  for  a  navi- 
gable canal  in  Bretagnc,  Coulomb  was  for  some 
time  imprisoned,  but  received  from  the  States  of 
Brittany  n  present  of  a  handsome  watch,  as  a 
reward  of  his  firm  opposition  to  an  expensive  and 
unprofitable  scheme.  He  lived  in  retirement  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  but  took  part  in  the  investi- 
gations attending  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system  by  the  new  Government. 

COULOMMIERS,  ko?»'lo'myA'.  The  capital 
of  an  arrondissemcnt  and  a  garrison  town  in  the 
Department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  on  the 
(•rand-Morin.  38  miles  east  of  Paris.  Its  parish 
Church  of  Saint  Denis  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  has  remains  of  a  castle  built  in 
1013.  There  is  a  monument  to  the  heroic  Beau- 
repaire,  who  killed  himself  in  1792  rather  than 
surrender  the  town  of  Verdun.  It  has  woolen 
mills,  manufactures  of  starch  and  cheese,  and 
market-gardening  is  largely  carried  on.  .lean  de 
Boullonge  or  Valentin,  the  artist,  was  a  native 
of  Coulommiers.    Population,  in  1901,  0505. 

COULTER,  kol'ter,  John  Merle  (1851  —  ). 
An  American  botanist  and  educator,  lwrn  at 
Ningpo,  China.  He  received  his  education  at  Han- 
over College,  Indiana,  and  subsequently  studied 
at  Harvard.  After  serving  for  a  year  as  botanist 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  he  was  made  professor  of  nat- 
ural science  at  Hanover  College,  where  he  re- 
mained for  five  years.  In  1879  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  biology  at  Wabash  College;  from 
1891  to  1893  was  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
I  niversity.  and  from  1893  to  1890  presided  over 
Lake  Forest  University.  In  1890  he  became  head 
of  the  department  of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Coulter's  published  works  include 
the  following:  Manual  of  Rocky  Mountain  Hot- 
any  (1885);  Handbook  of  Plant  D  insect  ion 
(jointly  with  J.  C.  Arthur  and  C.  R.  Barnes, 
1880)  ;*  and  Manual  of  Texan  Botany  (1892-93). 
He  has  also  published  a  work  on  the  morphology 
of  gymnosperm*.  general  works  on  plant  relations 
and  plant  structures,  and  has  edited  the  Botani- 
cal Gazette. 

COUMABIN,  feWmft-rln.    See  Cumarin. 

COUMOUNDUROS,  koTVmoon  du'ros,  Alex- 
andre.   See  Kumuniu  ros. 

COUNCIL  (OF.  coneile,  cuncilic,  Lat.  concil- 
ium, from  com-,  together  -f  calare.  Ok.  gaXttp. 
kalein.  to  call,  OHO.  holOn.  Gcr.  holen,  AS. 
geholian,  Engl.  hale,  to  summon).  An  assembly 
of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  held  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
Church.  As  early  as  the  second  century  Church 
councils  were  convened  in  which  only  one  or  two 
provinces  took  part,  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
binding  themselves  to  carry  out  the  decisions  ar- 
rived at  in  their  own  communities.  These  assem- 
blies were  commonly  held  in  the  chief  town  or 
metropolis  of  the  province,  and  the  bishops  of 
such  capitals — who.  after  the  third  century,  bore 
the  title  of  metropolitan — were  wont  to  preside 
over  the  meetings,  and  to  consider  questions  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  had  arisen  within 
the  territory.    Over  these  metropolitan  councils 
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were  established,  at  a  later  period,  the  provincial 
synods,  exercising  authority  over  several  united 
provinces,  and  finally,  the  national  councils. 
-After  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  established  in  the  Roman  Knipire,  we 
read  of  ecumenical,  i.e.  universal  councils,  so 
tailed  because  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom 
were  invited  or  summoned  by  the  Emperor.  In 
some  early  synods  we  find  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  others  taking  part  in  the  deliberations;  but 
after  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century  only  the 
bishops  were  convened.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Pope 
alone,  or.  by  way  of  exception,  in  some  cases  the 
college  of  cardinals,  had  the  power  of  convening 
ecumenical  councils,  which,  in  the  Catholic  view, 
rcpresenl  the  universal  Church  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Questions  were  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  of  votes,  and  the  Pope  or 
his  proxy  presided  and  confirmed  the  resolu- 
tions carried  in  the  synod.  In  matters  of  faith, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  were  the  guide;  while  in  lighter  mat- 
ters, human  reason  and  exj>edieney  were  consult- 
ed. In  the  former,  ecumenical  councils  are  held 
^o  be  infallible,  but  in  other  matters  of  disci- 
pline, etc.,  the  latest  synod  decides  questions. 
The  question  of  the  Pope's  subordination  to  the 
decrees  of  the  ecumenical  councils  was  long  and 
warmly  debated  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  is 
not  asserted  by  any  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
to-day. 

Twenty  ecumenical  councils  are  recognized  bv 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  (1)  The  first  Coun- 
cil of  Niciea,  held  a.u.  325,  in  the  height  of  the 
Arian  controversy  to  define  the  doctrine  of 
the  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  to  settle  the 
proper  time  of  keeping  Easter  against  the 
Quart odeeimans.  (2)  The  first  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (381)  completed  the  N'icene  symbol 
bv  the  definition  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (3)  The  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  de- 
fined the  unity  of  person  in  God  the  Son,  against 
Ncstorius,  and  guarded  the  definition  by  apply- 
ing the  term  tffor<W>f,  ihcotokos,  to  His  mother. 
(4)  The  Council  of  Chnlcedon  (451).  against 
the  opposite  heresy  of  Eutyches.  asserted  the  two- 
fold nature  of  Christ.  (5)  The  second  Council 
of  Constantinople  (553)  condemned  some  sur- 
vivals of  Xestorianism.  («)  The  third  Council 
of  Constantinople  (080-81)  condemned  the  Mo- 
nothelites.  (7)  The  second  Council  of  Nica-a 
( 787 )  was  directed  against  the  iconoclasts  and 
defined  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  images.  (8) 
The  fourth  Council  of  Constantinople  (800-70) 
was  called  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches,  by  the  deposition  of  Photius. 
who  had  unjustly  intruded  into  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  following  councils,  all  held  in 
the  West,  were  subsequent  to  the  schism  ln-tween 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and  are  con- 
sequently not  recognized  as  ecumenical  by  East- 
erns or  by  Anglicans.  Over  the  next  seven  coun- 
cils, four  held  in  Rome  and  three  in  southern 
France,  the  popes  presided  in  person,  without 
Imperial  cooperation;  they  were  held  now.  not  so 
much  to  condemn  heresy  as  to  deal  with  other 
pressing  needs  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Imperial  power  and  reform 
in  ecclesiastical  discipline.  (9)  The  first  l.ateran 
Council  (1123)  was  called  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  on  the 
question  of  investiture.    ( 10)  The  second  Lateran 


Council  (1139)  condemned  the  errors  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia  and  others.  (11)  The  third  Lateral! 
Council  (11 71* J  condemned  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses,  and  passed  a  numl>er  of  reforming 
decrees.  (12)  The  fourth  1-ater.m  Council 
( 1215),  the  most  important  eeclesiast  ieal  gather- 
ing of  the  Middle  Ages,  formulated  a  more  de- 
tailed confession  of  faith  in  opposition  to  the 
Albigenses  and  other  innovators,  and  passed  sev- 
enty reforming  decrees.  (13)  The  first  Council 
of  Lyons  (1215)  threatened  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  with  excommunication  and  deposition, 
and  called  on  Christendom  to  take  up  arm* 
against  the  Mohammedans.  (14)  The  second 
Council  of  Lyons  (  1274)  strove  for  the  reunion 
of  the  Greek  and  I-atin  churches,  ami  regulated 
Papal  elections.  (15)  The  Council  of  Vienne 
(1311-12)  suppressed  the  Knights  Templars  and 
condemned  various  sects  of  the  time,  such 
as  the  Fraticclli  and  Beghards.  (  10  >  The 
Council  of  Constance  (1414-18)  was  called  to 
restore  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  the 
recognition  of  a  legitimate  pope,  ami  con- 
demned the  doctrine  of  Wyelif  ami  Uus«. 
(17)  The  Council  of  Basel,  convoked  in  1431.  and 
later  removed  to  Ferrara  and  Florence,  discussed 
ecclesiastical  reformation,  and  made  a  <leterniined 
attempt,  in  consultation  with  Greek  deputies 
who  came  to  Florence,  to  bring  alnuit  a  union 
with  the  East.  (18)  The  fifth  Lateran  Council 
(1512-17)  annulled  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and 
confirmed  the  bull  Vnam  Sanclam.  besides  occu- 
pying itself  with  ecclesiastical  discipline.  (19) 
The  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63,  with  some  inter 
ruptionst,  called  to  meet  the  problems  presented 
by  the  Reformation,  was  very  rich  in  conse- 
quences both  for  the  confirmation  of  doctrine 
and  the  establishment  of  discipline.  (20)  The 
Vatican  Council  (1870)  decreed  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope.  For  further  details  of  impor- 
tant councils,  see  Nice;  Basel;  Constance; 
Trent,  etc. 

Among  Congregationalists  and  Baptist*  the 
term  council  is  applied  to  an  assembly  of  minister* 
and  delegates  from  neighboring  churches,  called 
by  a  local  church,  as  occasion  arises,  to  act  or 
nssist  in  ordaining  a  minister,  or  give  advice  on 
matters  referred  to  it,  beyond  which  its  power 
docs  not  extend.  They  have  also  a  national  coun- 
cil, composed  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
denomination,  and  meeting  for  conference  con- 
cerning its  work.  The  Pan  Presbyterian  Alliance, 
as  the  association  of  the  reformed  churches  hold- 
ing the  Presbyterian  system  is  called,  holds  a 
council  every  four  years  for  conference  on  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  to  the  allied  churches. 
So  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  a  loose,  undenomina- 
tional body,  holds  councils,  and  the  Metho- 
dists throughout  the  world  held  one  in  1901. 

The  great  history  of  the  councils  of  all  kinds 
from  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
is  by  C.  .1.  Hefele,  assisted  in  the  latter  part  hv 
A.  Knoflor  and  Cardinal  Hcrgcnrother  (9  vols, 
Freiburg.  1855  00)  ;  there  is  an  English  trnn.-li- 
tion  by  Clark  and  Ovnhaui  of  the  Bret  two  vol- 
umes, and  up  to  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  orit' 
inal  (4  vols..  Edinburgh.  1871  et  seq.).  Consult 
also  the  great  collection  of  canons  rnd  other  act* 
of  the  councils,  by  G.  D.  Mansi  (  *1  vols..  Flor- 
ence and  Venice,  1759-98).  A  stm.v  of  the  first 
seven  ecumenical  councils  from  a  doctrinal 
standpoint  is  presented  by  W.  P.  di  Rose  (Sev 
York,   1897).  and  their  Canons  ani  Doatnatic 
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Decrrrs,  annotated  with  much  additional  mat- 
ter, all  in  English,  by  H.  R.  Pcrcival  (Now 
\ork,  1900).    See  Synod. 

COUNCIL,  Privy.   See  Phivy  Corxi  n.. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  A  city  and  county-seat 
of  Pottawattamie  County,  Iowa,  five  miles  east  of 
Omaha,  Nek;  near  the  Missouri  River,  and  on 
the  L'nion  Pacific,  the  Chicago  ami  Northwestern, 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy.  the  Chi- 
cago. Rook  Island  ami  Pacific,  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, and  other  railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  B  3). 
The  city  is  well  laid  out,  and  lies  to  a 
great  extent  on  a  plain  underlying  high 
bluffs.  It  has  a  puhlic  library,  oue  of  the 
first  established  in  the  State,  and  beauti- 
ful parks,  notably  Fairmont  and  Bayliss, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Railroad  and  wagon  bridge*  over  the 
Missouri  afford  communication  with  Omaha. 
Good  transportation  facilities  have  made  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  a  commercial  point  of  great  impor- 
tance: it  has  an  extensive  trade  in  agricultural 
implements,  live  stock,  fruit,  and  produce,  and 
manufactures  of  machinery,  engine*,  lumber, 
pajier,  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  and 
many  other  articles.  The  city  government  is 
conducted  under  a  general  State  incorporation 
law,  revised  in  1897.  The  Mayor  holds  office  for 
two  years,  and  the  city  council  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  six  wards  of  the  city 
and  two  members  at  large.  The  council  elect* 
the  city  clerk,  street  supervisor,  city  physician, 
pound-keeper,  chief  of  fire  department,  and  elec- 
trician; the  marshal  and  polite  are  nominated 
by  the  executive  and  confirmed  by  the  council: 
all  other  offices  are  filled  by  popular  election. 
In  1804.  on  the  site  of  Council  (Muffs,  Lewis  and 
(  lurk  held  a  council  with  the  Indians — hence  the 
name.  Here,  in  1840,  the  Mormons  established 
a  Settlement)  called  Kanesville.  which,  however, 
they  soon  abandoned  for  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
citv  was  chartered  in  1H.-.0.  Population,  in  1890, 
21,474;  in  l!>00,  25,802. 

COUNCIL  GROVE.  A  city  and  the  county- 
Mat  of  Morris  County.  Kan..  24  miles  northwest 
of  Emporia:  on  the  Neosho  River,  and  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  railroads  (Map-  Kan-as.  F  3).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fertile  agricultural  and  stock-rais- 
ing count ry.  The  city  contain*  a  public  library, 
and  has  municipal  water  works  and  electric- 
light  plant.  Council  C.rove.  settled  in  1847.  ia 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State.  Population, 
in  1890.  2211:  in  1900.  2266. 

COUNCIL  OF  ANCIENTS.  See  Dirkctory. 

COUNCIL  OF  BLOOD.    See  Alva. 

COUNCIL  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED.  See  Di- 
rectory. 

COUNCIL  OF  TEN  (CotntigJio  di  dirri). 
The  supreme  body  in  the  Venetian  Government 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  Republic  in  1797.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Ten  was  but  the  flnnl 
»tep  in  the  process  by  which  the  oligarchic 
party  succeeded  in  obtaining  sole  control  of  the 
Government,  beginning  with  the  so-called  "Clos- 
ing of  the  (Jrand  Council"  in  1297.  Its  imme- 
diate cause  was  a  popular  uprising  in  1310 
headed  by  the  noble  families  of  Tiepolo  and  Que- 


rini.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  the 
Council  of  Ten  was  constituted  as  a  secret  body 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  punishing 
all  the  participants  in  the  conspiracy.  Created 
at  first  for  a  few  days,  its  existence  was  pro- 
longed from  time  to  time  until,  in  1335,  it  was 
made  permanent.  In  spite  of  its  name,  the  Coun- 
cil consisted  of  seventeen  members,  ten  Coun- 
selors of  the  Black  Robe,  elected  for  a  year,  six 
Counselors  of  the  Red  Robe,  chosen  for  eight 
months,  and  the  Doge.  In  times  of  great  emer- 
gency the  Council  was  augmented  by  a  yiunia 
of  twenty  or  more  of  the  noblest  citizens,  so  that 
until  1595  it  was  ollicially  known  as  the  Con- 
xiglio  di  died  c  yiunia.  The  powers  exercised 
by  the  Council  were  unlimited  and  touched  upon 
every  affair  of  public  and  private  life.  Its 
decisions,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  were 
arrived  at  in  secret,  and  its  sentences  were  often 
carried  out  in  the  same  manner.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  its  arbitrary  acts  and  the  relentlcssness 
with  which  it  visited  punishment  upon  those 
who  offended  it,  the  Council  of  Ten  was  popu- 
lar with  the  large  mass  of  citizens  in  that  it  in- 
sured internal  tranquillity  and  the  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  preserved  the  State 
against  the  ambition  of  powerful  nobles.  In 
1339  the  discovery  of  treasonable  behavior  on 
the  part  of  certain  of  the  Ten  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Inquisitor*  di  xtato,  to  whom  the 
Council  delegated  it*  police  functions,  reserving 
to  itself  the  trial  of  offenders  brought  before  it 
by  the  inquisitors.  Legend  has  pictured  the 
Council  of  Ten  as  a  horrid  tribunal,  whose 
history  is  one  of  stealth  and  secret  murder,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  its  influence  in  Venice, 
though  absolute  for  five  centuries,  was  far  from 
malignant. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  INDIES,  THE.  A  gov- 
erning council  formed  in  1511  by  King  Ferdinand 
lor  the  regulation  of  Spanish  colonial  affairs. 
It  had  unlimited  powers,  and  covered  every 
branch  of  administration. 

COUNCIL  OF  WAR.  A  conference  of  officers 
in  war  time,  whom  the  commander  voluntarily 
calls  together  to  discuss  matters  of  moment.  It 
is  an  unwritten  but  generally  understood  rule 
that  the  commandant  of  a  garrison  will  accept, 
or  at  least  solicit,  the  opinion  of  a  council  of 
war  before  surrendering  to  an  enemy. 

COUNSEL  (OF.  consril,  runsril,  consrl.  from 
Lat.  consilium,  consultation,  from  ctmsuUrc,  to 
consult).  A  term  applied  to  attorneys  and  coun- 
selor* who  become  associated  together  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  cause  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
or  who  jointly  act  as  legal  advisers  in  any  mat- 
ter, whether  litigated  or  not.  It  is  less  frequently 
used  in  speaking  of  a  single  lawyer  acting  in  any 
of  the  above  capacities.  The  term  'of  counsel' 
is  employed  to  designate  a  lawyer  who  assists 
the  attorney  of  record  in  the  management,  trial, 
and  conduct  of  a  case.  See  Advocate  ;  Attor- 
ney; Lawyer. 

COUNSELOR.  In  law,  a  person  admitted 
to  practice  law  In  any  capacity,  and  who 
is  by  reason  of  that  fact  an  officer  of  the  court. 
The  term  was  formerly  used  to  distinguish  those 
lawyers  who  were  licensed  to  appear  in  court, 
corresponding  to  the  barrister  jn  Kngland  and  the 
advocate  in  Scotland.  The  distinction  ban  l»een 
abolished  in  most  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
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now  used  synonymously  with  attorney.  See  At- 
torney; Lawyer. 

COUNT  (OF.  eonte,  eomte,  Fr.  comtc,  from 
Lat.  comes,  companions,  from  com-,  together  -f- 
irc,  (ik.  Urau,  ienai,  Skt.  »,  to  go).  In  classical 
writers  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  meanings  attached  to  the  word  comes  were 
comparatively  few  and  simple.  At  first  the  word 
signified  merely  an  attendant,  and  differed  from 
soeius  chielly  in  expressing  a  less  intimate  and 
equal  relation  to  the  persons  accompanied. 
A  little  later,  in  Horace's  time,  it  was  applied 
to  those  young  men  of  family  whom  it  had  be- 
come customary  to  send  out  as  pupils  under  the 
eye  of  a  governor  of  a  province,  or  the  commander 
of  an  army.  Very  soon  the  fashion  of  having 
attendants  at  home  was  introduced.  The  Em- 
peror  had  many  comites  in  this  sense,  and  to 
these,  as  he  gradually  became  the  centre  of 
power,  he  transferred  the  various  offices  of  his 
household  and  of  the  State.  The  example  of 
the  emperors  of  the  West  was  followed  by  the 
emperors  of  the  East.  Most  of  the  titles  at 
present  applied  to  court  officials  are  translations 
of  the  names  applied  to  similar  offices  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  The  comes  sacrarum  largi- 
tionum  was  grand  almoner  and  practically  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer;  the  comes  curia?  was 
the  grand  master  of  ceremonies ;  the  comes 
equorum,  the  grand  equerry.  The  comes  mar- 
carum,  or  count  of  the  inarches,  was  the  original 
of  the  later  marquis. 

In  France,  the  count  of  the  palace  (comes 
palatii)  was  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  State 
after  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  in  the 
eleventh  century  had  already  acquired  a  rank 
apart  from  that  of  the  other  counts.  He  pre- 
sided in  the  court  of  the  sovereign  in  his  absence, 
and  possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction.  The  habit 
of  instituting  counts  palatine  was  adopted  by 
Spain  and  Kngland.  The  counts  of  Chartres, 
Champagne,  Blois,  and  Toulouse  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  authority  to  appoint  palatine 
counts,  and  the  ancient  houses  of  Chartres  and 
of  Blnis  continued  to  claim  in  perpetuity  the 
litle  of  count  palatine  as  that  of  their  eldest 
sons.  Counts  of  this  sovereign  class  owed  their 
origin  to  the  feebleness  of  the  later  Carolingian 
kings,  under  whom  they  contrived  gradually  to 
convert  the  provinces  and  towns  which  they  had 
governed  as  royal  officers  into  principalities 
hereditary  in  their  families.  It  was  then  that 
the  counts  came  to  be  known  by  the  names  of 
their  counties.  The  title  was  never  used  in  Eng- 
land, though  its  Latin  equivalent  has  always 
been  the  common  translation  for  'earl,'  and  the 
wife  of  an  earl  from  a  very  early  period  has 
lieen  styled  'countess.'  For  the  history  of  the 
office  in  (Jcrninny,  where  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance, see  Graf.  Consult:  Rambaud.  //c»a- 
pirc  arec  Ml  A'»  «Ycfc  (Paris,  1870)  ;  Luchairc, 
Histnire  des  institutions  monarehiques  de  la 
France  sous  les  )>rrmicrs  Cape' t  tens  (Paris, 
1S8.'{)  ;  Maury,  "La  noblesse  et  les  titres  nohili- 
aires  en  France."  Revue  des  Deur  Mondes  (De- 
cember, 1882)  ;  Pfaff,  Oeschichtc  des  Pfahgra fen- 
am  tes  (Halle,  1847). 

COUNTER-CHANGED.  A  term  in  her- 
aldry (q.v.).  When  several  metals  and  colors  are 
intermixed,  one  beinsj  set  against  another,  they 
are  said  to  be  counter-changed. 


COUNTERCLAIM.  In  pleading,  an  affirma- 
tive cause  of  action  asserted  by  the  defendant 
against  the  plaintiff  and  introduced  in  conmv 
tion  with  his  answer  or  defense  proper.  The 
counterclaim  is  a  modern  statutory  device  for 
enabling  a  |)or8on  who  is  sued  on  a  Claim  against 
him  to  procure  an  adjudication,  at  the  same  time, 
of  a  legal  claim  which  he  has  against  the  party 
suing  him.  Its  purpose  is  to  consolidate  the 
causes  of  action  which  two  parties  may  have 
against  one  another,  reducing  the  amount  and 
cost  of  litigation  and  compelling  the  adjudica- 
tion, so  far  as  possible,  of  all  open  controversies 
between  them.  Xo  such  practice  existed  at 
common  law,  but  every  claim,  no  matter  how 
closely  related  to  another  and  opposing  claim, 
constituted  a  separate  cause  of  action  and  had  to 
be  separately  prosecuted.  As  early  as  the  year 
1729,  however,  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament 
introduced  the  principle  of  the  set  off  (q.v. I, 
whereby,  in  case  of  mutual  indebtedness  growing 
out  of  the  same  transaction,  the  defendant  was 
enabled  to  set  his  claim  off  against  that  of  the 
plaintiff  and  have  it  allowed  on  the  judgment. 
It  was  not  until  the  Judicature  Acts  in  187.">, 
however,  that  the  defendant  acquired  the  right 
of  setting  up  a  cross-claim,  constituting  a  dis- 
tinct cause  of  action. 

Both  the  set-off  and  the  counterclaim  exist  in 
the  United  States,  the  former  generally,  but  the 
latter  only  in  the  so-called  'code  States.*  which 
have  adopted  the  reformed  procedure.  These 
differ  among  themselves,  however,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  actions  which  can  be  pleaded  by  way 
of  counterclaim,  some  following  the  modern 
English  practice,  under  which  any  cau-e  of  ac- 
tion, however  divergent  from  that  alleged  in  the 
complaint,  may  be  set  up,  and  others,  like  New 
York,  limiting  the  right  of  counterclaim  to  a 
matter  arising  out  of  the  same  transaction  U 
that  on  which  the  action  is  based,  or.  in  an  action 
on  contract,  any  other  cause  of  action  on  eon 
tract  (New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 
§  501.)  See  PlEA ;  PLEADING;  RECOtPMENT: 
and  consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Pleading. 

COUNTERFEITING ( from  counterfeit,  from 
OF.,  Fr.  contrcfait.  counterfeit,  from  ML.  con- 
irafacere,  to  imitate,  from  Lat.  contra,  against 
-I-  facerc.  to  make).  The  criminal  offense  of 
falsely  and  fraudulently  making  an  article  in 
the  semblance  of  another  with  the  intent  to  in- 
duce the  acceptance  and  use  of  such  spurious 
article  for  the  genuine  one.  It  is  used  most 
frequently  of  imitations  of  coined  money,  but 
is  applied  also  to  spurious  trade-marks,  or  dies. 
The  most  important  British  statute  on  this  topic 
is  the  Coinage  Offense  Act.  18(51  (24  and  25  Vict, 
c.  !W).  In  this  country  the  subject  is  dealt 
with  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (8  5413  et  seq.),  especially  so  far  as  it  re 
lates  to  Federal  coinage  and  securities  and  the 
money  or  securities  of  foreign  nations;  and  oth*T 
forms  of  counterfeiting  are  made  punishahle 
by  State  legislation.    See  Coinage:  For<:kry. 

COUNTER-IRRITANTS.  Medical  agents 
applied  to  the  skin  so  as  to  redden  I  rubefaei 
ents),  to  vesicate  (blisters  or  vesicants!,  or  to 
produce  pustules,  purulent  issues,  or  even 
sloughs  of  skin  and  of  the  subcutaneous  textnre* 
( pustulants) .  Counter-irritants  act  bv  reflex 
influence  upon  central  nerve-centres  which  con- 
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trol  the  blood  supply  to  diseased  internal  organs 
or  deep-seated  structures.  The  milder  counter- 
irritants  nre  mustard,  turpentine  applied  on  hot 
cloths,  and  tincture  of  capsicum,  'lhe  stronger 
are  blisters  of  cantharides  or  of  ammonia ; 
croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic  in  ointment ;  and 
the  actual  cautery  or  hot  iron.  Setons.  moxif, 
and  caustic*  are  no  longer  employed.  None 
of  the  stronger  counter-irritants  should  be 
umiI  without  medical  advice,  great  mischief 
being  done  by  their  impro|ier  use.  Counter- 
irritant*  relieve  internal  pain,  and  tend  to 
promote  the  absorption  of  effusions.  They 
should  lx>  applied  at  a  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  intlammation.  Counter-irritants  are  much 
used  for  strains  and  diseases  of  the  joints  in 
horses,  but  should  never  be  applied,  as  they  too 
often  are.  in  recent  cases,  or  while  the  part  is 
hot  or  inflamed.  Cantharidine  preparations  and 
ointment  of  mercuric  biniodide  ( red  iodide  of 
mercury)  are  the  most  convenient.  For  cows, 
use  hot  fomentations,  followed  by  the  smart  in- 
friction  of  mustard  paste;  for  dogs,  soap  lini- 
ment, strengthened,  if  required,  by  ammonia  or 
turpentine.    See  Moxa. 

COUNTERMINE.  See  Mines  and  Mining, 
Military. 

COUNTER-PASSANT  (Fr.  contrcpassnnt, 
passing  opposite,  from  contrr,  Ijit.  contra,  against 
•f  paftwr,  ML.  passarc.  to  pace,  from  Lat.  pa#- 
»u»,  step,  from  panderc,  to  stretch).  In  heral- 
dry, a  term  denoting  two  beasts  passing  each 
other. 

COUNTERPOINT.  In  music,  the  letting  of 
one  or  more  parts  against  a  given  melody,  bo 
that  all  the  voices  are  of  equal  importance  and 
independence.  The  name  was  first  used  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  suggested  itself  from  the 
fad  that  one  note  [punctual  was  set  against  an- 
other, punt-tut  contra  punctum.  A  counterpoint 
may  be  written  in  various  ways  against  a  given 
meiody,  as*  one.  two,  four,  or  even  more  notes 
against  one  of  the  cantus.  The  counterpoint 
roo*t  useful  in  practical  composition  is  one 
where  the  different  parts  are  variously 
^ructed.  as  in  the  following  (Handel)  : 


or  injury  to  the  harmony,  it  is  then  called 
double  counterpoint,  for  example: 


The  intervals  most  frequently  used  for  trans- 
position in  double  counterpoint  are  the  octave, 
decima,  and  duodecima.  The  following  admits 
of  different  transpositions: 
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When  two  voices  are  used  the  counterpoint  is 
called  two-part:  when  three,  three-part.  etc. 
When  the  counterpoint  lies  uniformly  above  or 
below  the  cantus  it  is  single.  If  the  parts  be 
constructed  in  regard  to  one  another  so  that 
they  ran  lie  changed  or  transposed  over  or  under 
each  other,  without  alteration  in  the  movement. 


When  three  voices  are  constructed  so  that  they 
can  be  exchanged  one  against  the  other,  the 
counterpoint  is  triple;  when  four,  quadruple. 
The  first  indications  of  counterpoint  we  find  in 
the  thirteenth  century  in  the  works  of  Adam  de 
la  Hale.  The  development  of  the  art  of  contra- 
puntal writing  was  then  very  rapid,  and  in  the 
school  of  the  Netherlands  (in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries)  the  acme  of  technical  skill 
was  reached.  Hut  counterpoint  was  then  less  a 
genuine  musical  art  than  an  exhibition  of  as- 
tounding technical  tricks.  The  great  Italian 
schools  (see  I'alehtrina  )  returned  to  a  simpler 
and  artistic  style.  As  a  genuine  art  counter- 
point culminated  in  the  form  of  the  fugue  (q.v.). 
The  latest  and  best  treatises  on  counterpoint 
are  those  of  Dehn.  Richter,  and  Jadassohn. 

COUNTERPOISE  CARRIAGE.  See*  Ord- 
nance. 

COUNTER-POTENT.  A  fur  used  in  her- 
aldry I  q.v.) . 

COUNTER-PROOF.  An  impression  which 
is  obtained  from  a  freshly  printed  proof  of 
an  engraving,  by  laying  it.  before  the  ink  is  dry, 
upon  plain  paper,  and  passing  it  through  the 
press.  Hy  tins  means  the  ink  is  transferred 
from  the  wet  proof  to  the  plain  paper,  and  n 
reversed  impression  is  obtained,  which  is  often 
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of  use  in  enabling  the  engraver  to  judge  of  the 
success  of  his  work.    See  Enuravinu. 

COUNTER-REFORMATION.      The  term 

used  to  describe  those  measures  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  took,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion was  fairly  started.  (1)  to  reform  abuses, 
(2)  to  counteract  the  Protestant  movement  in 
those  lands  where  it  threatened  to  succeed,  and 
(.3)  to  uproot  it  where  it  had  entirely  or  very 
considerably  succeeded.  I»ng  liefore  the  Prot- 
ectant revolt  took  place  there  had  l>een  a  demand 
upon  the  part  of  faithful  sous  of  the  Church  for 
a  reform  in  "head  and  members/  from  the  Pope 
down  to  tlie  humblest  Christian.  Several  coun- 
cil* had  In  rii  called  to  accomplish  it,  but  did 
little.  At  last  the  Council  of  Trent  was  as- 
sembled, which,  lasting  with  interruptions  from 
154.ri  to  loti.'J,  gave  the  creed  and  the  discipline 
of  the  modern  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  been 
largely  free  from  the  scandal  of  the  past.  Of 
the  agents  most  active  in  raising  the  tone  of  the 
Church,  animating  its  pulpit  and  its  schools, 
and  inspiring  self  sacrifice  and  ardent  piety,  the 
chief  have  been  the  Jesuits — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  counter-reformation  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  their  work.  The  other  measures  spoken  of 
have  naturally  incurred  more  censure.  The  check 
or  extirpation  of  Protestantism  bus  been  accom- 
panied necessarily  with  violence,  and  thus  con- 
travenes modern  notions  of  religious  freedom— 
though  it  must  lie  said  that  the  intolerance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ruler  or  prelate  was  matched, 
when  opportunity  served,  by  that  of  Protestants 
in  similar  positions.  In  Bavaria  the  nobility 
which  had  favored  Protestantism  were  expelled 
in  1.564.  At  Treves  the  Elector,  James  of  EttZ, 
in  1572,  forbade  Protestants  his  Court.  In 
other  ecclesiastical  States  of  the  Empire,  as  Baiu- 
berg  and  Sal/burg,  the  rulers  drove  out  the 
evangelical  clergy  and  gave  the  laity  the  alter- 
native of  conformity  to  the  Catholic  Church  or 
exile.  Austria  attempted  to  uproot  religious  lib- 
erty in  Hungary,  but  was  forced  to  restore  it. 
In  Bohemia  Protestant  ism  was  extirpated  dur- 
ing the  Thirty  Years'  War.  As  far  as  the  fter- 
man  Empire  was  concerned,  the  arbitrary  ex- 
ercise of  power  to  repress  Protestantism  ended 
with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  H548.  In 
such  countries  as  Spain  and  Italy  Protestan- 
tism never  had  more  than  a  feeble  existence, 
and  so  was  rather  easily  suppressed  by  the 
Inquisition.  In  France  there  was  never  more 
than  a  possibility  of  Protestantism  gaining  an 
ascendency,  but.  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  it  had  many  influential  ad- 
herents. Civil  wars,  the  result  of  political 
intrigue,  and  the  acceptance  from  personal 
ambition  of  Romanism  by  Henry  IV..  ruined 
whatever  prospects,  the  Protectants  had:  and 
with  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685,  all  semblance  of  State  favor  to  Prot- 
estantism was  removed  and  the  faith  outlawed. 
In  the  Netherlands  persecution  and  war  wrested 
the  southern  provinces  from  Protestant  domi- 
nation, but  it  remained  in  the  northern.  Scan- 
dinavia was  not  seriously  shaken  in  her  accept- 
ance of  Protestantism.  In  England,  after  tire- 
less, ingenious,  and  heroic  attempts  of  seminary 
priest-,  upon  whose  head  a  price  was  fixed, 
to  effect  a  return  to  Catholicism,  with  the  secret 
cooperation  of  many  nobles  and  other  prominent 
men.  the  scheme  had  to  DC  abandoned,  mainly 
because  the  audacious  invasion  of  England  by  the 


Spanish  Armada  in  15S8  welded  the  nation  into 
a  whole  against  foreign  political  or  religious 
dominion. 

Consult:  Ranke.  History  of  the  Pojtes,  English 
trans.  (London,  18ti7)  ;  A.  Ward,  History  of  the 
Counter- He  format  ion  (New  York,  188!*)  ;  A.  R. 
Pennington,  History  of  the  Counter- Reformat  ion 
(London,  l!>00). 

COUNTERSCARP.  The  side  of  the  ditch  of 
a  fortification  opposite  to  the  parapet.  The 
slopes  of  the  scarp  and  counterscarp  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  action  on  it 
of  frost  and  rain.  The  scarp  or  extreme  slope  of 
the  parapet  is  less  steep  than  the  counterscarp, 
because  it  has  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
parapet.    See  Fortification. 

COUNTERSIGN.  A  watchword  used  by 
military  bodies  as  a  precaution  against  an  enemy 
or  enemies.  The  countersign  may  l>e  changed 
nt  any  moment,  or  any  number  of  times,  but  is 
usually  altered  each  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
given  primarily  to  commanders  of  guards,  and 
outposts  and  their  sentries,  to  reconnoitring  and 
visiting  patrols,  and  to  the  field  and  regimental 
officers  of  the  day.  All  others  desiring  to  pass 
through  the  lines  must  first  lie  supplied  with 
the  countersign,  which  is  thus  a  guard  against 
spies,  strangers,  and  surprise. 

COUNTER-TENOR.  The  highest  adult  male 
voice;  most  commonly  the  male  alto  (q.v.). 

COUNTER- V AIR.  A  fur  used  in  heraldry 
(q.v.). 

COUNTESS'S  POWDER.    See  Cinchona. 

COUNTIES  CORPORATE.  In  England, 
cities  and  towns  possessing  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  their  own  sheriff  and  magistrate* 
independently  of  the  county  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

COUNTING-OUT  RHYMES.    See  Nursery 

RllYMKS. 

COUNT  JULIAN.  A  gloomv  but  impressive 
tragedv  hv  Walter  Savage  Land'or  (1812).  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Roderick,  the  last  of 
the  (Joths,  al>out  711. 

COUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS.  A  late  novel 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1S:13>.  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  at  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  title  character  was  a  renowned 
French  Crusader.  The  novel,  written  after 
Scott's  financial  troubles.  Iietrays  the  author's 
failing  powers. 

COUNTRY  LASSES,  or  The  Custom  of  the 
Manor.  The  title  of  a  play  by  Charles  Johnson 
(1715).  based  on  Fletcher  and  Mas-inger's  Cus- 
tom of  the  Country  and  Middleton's  A  Mad 
World,  My  Musters. 

COUNTRY  PARTY,  The.  The  anti  Royalist 
patrtv  in  England  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  which 
opposed  the  Court  party-  It  finally  developed 
into  the  'Whig'  Party. 

COUNTRY  WIFE,  The.  A  comedy  by 
Wvcherlev  (1673),  drawn  largely  from  Moliere'* 
l/Keole  ties  maris  and  L'Eeole  'drs  femmes.  It 
is  called  by  Macaulay  "one  of  the  most  profligate 
and  heartless  of  human  compositions." 

COUNTY  (OF.  eounte,  eontee,  Fr.  com  re*.  It. 
contado,  from  Lat.  comitatu*.  county,  escort, 
from  enmes,  count,  companion).  Either  (a) 
one  of  civil  divisions  of  a  country,  for  judi- 
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cinl  and  political  purposes;  or  (b)  a  local  sub- 
division of  n  State  created  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  its  own  will,  regardless  of  the  solicita- 
tion or  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  sub- 
division: or  (c)  a  "local  organization  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  civil  administration,  is  invested 
with  the  functions  of  a  corporate  existence." 
The  Saxon  term  was  'shire,'  a  name  still  pre- 
served in  Kngland.  In  the  I'nited  States  coun- 
ties are  divided  into  a  number  of  townships  or 
towns.  Cities  and  incorporated  towns  and  vil- 
lage* are,  generally  speaking,  subdivisions  of 
counties  and  townships,  but  in  some  instances  a 
city  may  be  geographically  coterminous  with  a 
county,  as  is  the  case  with  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia, while  'the  city  of  New  York'  includes 
within  its  municipal  limits  four  distinct  coun- 
ties. In  Louisiana  the  similar  division  is  called 
a  'parish.'  For  purposes  of  local  government, 
each  county  has  at  least  one  court  and  one 
prison,  and  usually  an  almshouse.  The  smaller 
divisions  are  townships,  from  three  or  four  to 
a  doren  or  more  in  a  county.  The  commissioners 
<>r  supervisors  of  these  towns,  chosen  by  popular 
suffrage,  form  an  administrative  l>oard  to  con- 
duct the  financial  and  other  county  affairs.  In 
all  the  United  States  there  are  more  than  6800 
counties.  Usually  each  county  chooses  one  or  more 
members  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Counties  are  the  creatures  of  the  legislative 
will.  They  are  vested  with  certain  corporate  pow- 
er-, in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties 
required  of  them  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
State:  and,  inasmuch  as  nil  their  powers  ore 
derived  from  the  legislature,  the  latter  may  en- 
large, modify,  or  diminish  them  at  any  time. 
Counties  are  generally  invested  with  the  follow- 
in?  corporate  powers:  To  sue  and  be  sued  by  a 
corporate  name;  tc>  have  a  county-seat,  a  court- 
house, and  prison :  to  acquire  and  hold  title  to 
real  estate;  to  levy  taxes  and  to  make  such  con- 
tracts as  may  be  necessnry  for  their  cor- 
porate existence.  For  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  Knglish  county,  consult  Pollock  and 
Maitland.  History  of  Knglish  Loir  (2d  ed.,  Bos- 
ton, 1890).  Sec  Shirk;  also  Municipal  Law, 
and  consult   the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS.  Until  1X88  the  county 
•.iivernment  of  Kngland  was  conducted  in  the 
quarter  session*,  held  hy  justices  of  the  peace. 
As  these  magistrates  were  appointed  by  the 
frown  to  attend  to  all  administration  arid  the 
minor  judicial  business  of  the  county,  there  was 
practically  no  local  self-government.  To  remedy 
this,  the  h'rst  Ix)eal  Government  Act  was  passed 
in  1*HS  by  n  Conservative  Ministry.  It  estab- 
lished representative  county  councils  elected 
every  three  years  by  aH  ratepayers,  male  and 
female,  of  the  shire.  l>csides  other  non-resident 
property-holders,  under  certain  conditions.  Prac- 
tically the  same  qualifications  are  necessary  for 
mernl>er«l)jp  in  the  council,  except  that  women 
are  not  eligible.  The  elect  ed  councilors  choose 
additional  members  called  aldermen,  one-third 
of  the  council  in  number,  ami  also  a  mayor,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  of  their  number.  The  council 
controls  all  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
county,  such  as  the  management  of  the  roads, 
insane  asylums,  county  jails,  and  the  issue  of 
liquor  licenses;  it  shares  the  police  control  with 
the  justices  of  the  jieace. 

Mr.  Henrv  Fowler's  second  Tx>eal  Government 
Act.  passed' by  the  Liberals  in  1804.  perfected 


the  first  by  transforming  the  ancient  vestries  of 
a  population  of  .'100  and  over  into  parish  coun- 
cils, for  the  management  of  local  business. 
Smaller  parishes,  if  they  so  desire,  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  county  council,  have  the  same 
privilege.  The  system  closely  resembles  the 
American  township  organization.  Scotch  and 
Irish  counties  have  since  been  organized  along 
similar  lines,  except  that  there  are  no  cocipted 
aldermen  in  the  former  country. 

Previous  to  1885  all  Ixindon  lying  without 
the  ancient  city  had  no  local  government  except 
the  church  vestries.  It  was  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1888  and  given  a  county 
government.  In  1890  the  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  vestries  not  ecclesiastical  were  turned 
over  by  the  county  council  to  subordinate  bor- 
oughs, having  mayors,  aldermen,  and  councilors 
of  their  own.  The  old  city,  though  represented 
in  the  county  council,  retains  most  of  its  anti- 
quated constitution.  The  personnel  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  is  very  high,  und  the  amount 
of  work  it  has  accomplished  is  remarkable.  It 
has  successfully  provided  public  baths  and  li- 
braries, parks  and  playgrounds,  better  dwellings 
for  the  poor,  besides  giving  £.r>00,000  for  tech- 
nical education.  Consult:  The  Local  (ioeem- 
ment  Act,  Statutes  50  and  57  Vict.,  c.  73; 
also  Macmorran  and  Dill,  The  Isocal  Government 
Act  of  IS'i'i,  with  a  good  introduction  (London. 
189tf)  ;  Courtenav,  The  Working  Constitution  of 
the  United  Kinqdom  (New  York,  1901),  238-40, 
240-50. 

COUNTY  COURT.  In  English  and  Ameri- 
can law.  a  judicial  tribunal  of  considerable  dig- 
nity and  importance,  whose  jurisdiction  is  co- 
extensive with  the  limits  of  a  county  (q.v.). 
The  county  courts  are  among  the  most  ancient 
institutions  in  Kngland,  dating  back  to  the 
popular  tribunals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
We  find  provisions  regulating  their  procedure 
as  far  back  as  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Klder 
(001-25)  and  of  Canute  (  1014  35).  Under  the 
system  of  local  self-government  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  that  period,  the  county  courts  (shire 
qemots)  were  the  chief  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
English  people,  their  judicial  authority  being 
superseded  by  that  of  the  Witcnagcmnt,  or  Great 
Council  of  the  Kingdom,  only  for  particular  pur- 
poses and  on  rare  occasions. 

It  will  be  rememlHTcd  that  in  England  the 
county,  or  shire,  is  not  merely  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, as  it  is  in  most  cases  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  are  the  departments  into  which  the  terri- 
tory of  France  i*  divided ;  but  it  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  political  division,  in  many  cases  an- 
tedating, in  organization  and  in  its  functions, 
the  State  itself.  As  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal, 
therefore,  of  such  an  ancient  political  organiza- 
tion, the  county  court  was  not  only  the  fountain 
of  justice  for  the  people  of  England,  high  and 
low,  but  a  court  of  great  dignity  and  authority 
as  well.  It  was  presided  over  by  the  sheriff 
{shire  reeve),  who  was  the  high  judicial  officer 
of  the  county,  nnd.  like  the  court  baron  and 
other  popular  tribunals,  was  composed  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  county  who  should  be  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff  for  that  purpose.  Us  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  extended  to  all  civil  and  crim- 
inal matters,  and  it  was  the  common  court  of 
appeal  from  all  the  minor  courts  of  the  county. 
I'nder  the  Saxon  regime  there  was  no  regular 
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tribunal  of  appeal  from  the  judgment*  of  the 
county  court,  but  after  the  Conquest  the  superior 
authority  of  tin-  new  national  tribunal,  the 
Curia  Regis,  or  King's  Court,  drew  to  it  appeals 
from  the  eounty  courts.  The  rapid  growth  in 
power  and  importance  of  the  King's  courts,  espe- 
cially of  the  so-called  common-law  courts — the 
King's  I  tench  and  Common  Pleas — tended  to  re- 
duce the  authority  of  the  more  ancient  tribunals, 
and  their  jurisdiction  was  impaired  by  succes- 
sive acts  of  Parliament.  They  still  exist,  how- 
ever, with  a  limited  but  still  considerable  au- 
thority, which  lias  been  expressly  detined  by  re- 
cent statutes.  Sec  County  Courts  Act,  1888  (51 
and  52  Vict.  c.  43). 

For  the  modern  organization  of  county  courts 
in  England  and  the  I'nited  States,  see  the  article 
Coi'rt.  See  also  Curia  Regih-.  Siikkikf.  Con- 
sult Encyclopedia  of  the  Laics  of  England  (  Lon- 
don, 18!'7).  title  "County  Courts"  (vol.  iii., 
527);  also  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Coi'RT,  nnd  Raikes,  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  and 
Practice  in  County  Courts  ( Ixmdon,  1890). 

COUP,  koo  ( Fr.,  stroke) .  A  word  often  used  in 
a  figurative  sense.  Coup  d'etat,  'stroke  of  State,' 
means  an  arbitrary  encroachment  suddenly  ef- 
fected by  the  governing  authorities  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  altering  or  setting 
aside  the  prerogatives  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
politic.  The  coup  d'etat  which  is  usually  under- 
stood by  this  term  is  that  effected  by  Louis 
Napoleon  when  he  dispersed  the  legislative 
body,  imprisoned  the  Republican  leaders,  and 
made  himself  practically  dictator  ( December  2, 
1851).  Coup  dc  main,  a  'stroke  of  the  hand.' 
is  applied,  in  the  language  of  war,  to  a  sudden 
and  successful  nttack.  Coup  dc  foudre,  a  thun- 
derbolt;  applied  figuratively  to  any  astonishing 
occurrence.  Coup  d'ail,  'a*  stroke  (or  glance) 
of  the  eye,'  is  applied  in  speaking  of  persons 
who  have  the  faculty  of  comprehending  all  the 
relations  of  a  complicated  matter  at  one  survey; 
or,  in  art,  it  expresses  the  general  etl"ect  of  a 
picture  or  group  at  first  sight.  Coup  de  theatre 
means  properly  a  trick  of  the  stage  to  produce 
a  shock  by  surprise,  and  is  hence  applied  to  any 
analogous  dramatic  effect. 

COUPE,  koTJ'pA'  (Fr..  literally,  section,  cut, 
from  coupcr,  to  cut).  A  four-wheeled,  one  horse, 
closed  carriage,  holding  two  persons,  with  sepa- 
rate seat  for  the  driver.  (See  Carriage.)  The 
name  is  also  given  to  a  compartment  of  a  rail- 
way carriage  in  Continental  Europe. 

COUPED,  koopt  (Hybrid  Engl.,  p.p.  of  Fr. 
conper,  to  cut).  In  heraldry,  a  term  used  to 
describe  the  head  or  any  limb  of  an  animal  cut 
off  smoothly  from  the  trunk.  It  is  distinguished 
from  erased — i.e.  forcibly  torn  off.  and  therefore 
ragged  and  uneven.  A  distinction  is  also  made 
between  couped  and  couped  close,  the  latter  sig- 
nifying that  the  head  or  limb  is  cut  off  close, 
leaving  no  part  of  the  neck  or  trunk  attached  to 
it.  When  crosses,  bars,  bends,  and  the  like  are 
cut  so  as  not  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  escutcheon, 
they  are  also  said  to  be  couped. 

COUPERIN,  koop'-raN',  Francois  (1008- 
1733).  A  French  organist  of  high  repute,  He 
was  probably  the  greatest  of  a  family  of  great 
musicians   which   began   with   his  grandfather. 

Arm  and  Lons  (1800-65),  and  continued  through 
several  generations  of  his  own  descendants.  He 


was  born  in  Paris,  and  comparatively  early  in 
life  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  le  Orand.  He 
is  historically  important  chieily  because  be  was 
one  of  the  first  great  composers  for  the  harpsi- 
chord known  to  musical  history.  He  is  consid- 
ered to  have  influenced  materially  the  work  of 
Scarlatti,  Handel,  and  Rach,  and  is  by  many 
musical  historians  regarded  as  the  actual  pioneer 
of  modern  music.  He  died  in  Paris,  having  at- 
tained great  popularity  as  a  composer,  and  high 
distinction  as  the  clavierist  of  the  King's  cham- 
ber and  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  left 
several  important  compositions  and  writings, 
among  them  four  Livrcs  dc  pieces  dc  clavtci* 
(Paris,  1713,  1716,  172*2,  and  1730  respectively!. 

COUPERUS,  koopa'rus.  Lot  is  (1803  ).  A 
Dutch  author,  born  at  The  Hague.  He  attracted 
attention  bv  his  collection  of  poems,  Ecn  Ecnt  run 
Yacrzcn  ( A  Springtide  of  Verse)  ( 1884 ) ,  followed 
by  a  second  entitled  Orehidecn  (Orchids)  (  1887). 
Subsequently  he  turned  to  fiction,  his  best  work 
in  which  is  Majesteit  (Majesty)  (1803;  a  Or- 
man  translation  by  Rnch6,  18115).  He  is  ranked 
among  the  most"  important  of  recent  Dutch 
writers. 

COUPLE  (OF.  cuplc.  coplc,  Fr.  couple,  Sp. 
copula,  from  Lat.  copula,  bond,  from  oo-,  together 
-f-  apcre,  Ok.  &rr€tr.  haptcin,  to  join ) .  A  <-ouple 
is  the  name  given  in  stntics  to  a  pair  of  equal 
parallel  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  and 
nt  different  points  of  n  body.  It  is  shown  in  the 
article  Mechanics  (q.v.)  that  when  two  paral- 
lel forces  act  in  opposite  directions  on  a  body, 
they  may  be  replaced  by  one  equal  to  their  dif- 
ference, acting  parallel  to  them  and  in  the  same 
plane  with  them,  the  point  of  application  of  this 
resultant  being  beyond  the  points  where  they 
are  applied.  This  point  recedes  farther  from 
the  points  of  application  of  the  original  forces 
the  nearer  they  approach  equality,  getting  to  an 
infinite  distance  when  they  become  equal,  and 
when  their  resultant  accordingly  is  zero.  In 
this  limiting  case,  the  forces  constitute  a  couple 
They  have  no  tendency  to  translate  the  body; 
their  action  goes  wholly  to  make  it  rotate  about 
an  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  inertia,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  couple 
acts.  Such  being  the  case,  a  couple  cannot  he 
replaced  or  counteracted  by  any  single  force, 
for  such  a  force  would  produce  translation:  it 
can  only  be  replaced  or  balanced  by  other  cou- 
ples. The  length  of  the  straight  line  which  meet* 
the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  at  right  angles 
is  called  the  'arm'  of  the  couple,  and  the  product 
of  the  arm  and  either  force  is  called  the  'strength* 
or  the  'moment'  of  the  couple.  It  is  evident  that 
a  couple  can  be  replaced  by  one  of  equal  strength. 
For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  composition 
and  resolutions  of  couples,  reference  should  be 
made  to  some  treatise  on  statics,  such  as  Routh. 
Treatise  on  Analytical  Statics  (Cambridge.  Eng.. 
18H2)  ;  or  Minehin,  Rtatics  (New  York.  18!>2). 
See  Mkciianics. 

COUPLET  t  Fr.,  dim.  of  couple,  pair,  from 
Lut.  copula,  bond).  Any  two  lines  which  rhyme 
together.  The  term  is,  however,  more  frequently 
used  by  critics  to  denote  two  lines  which  con 
tain  the  complete  expression  of  an  idea,  and  are, 
therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of 
what  goes  before  or  what  follows.  The  poetic 
wits  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  excelled  in  this 
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kind  of  aphoristic  versification.  Pope,  it  has 
been  said,  reasons  in  couplets.    For  example: 

••  Tla  with  our  Judgments  an  our  wntehee.  none 
U<.  iu«t  alike,  yet  each  bvitoviw  hut  own." 

COUPON,  koT/pon  ( Kr.  coupon,  from  couper, 
to  cut.  from  coup,  It.  cutpo,  Lat.  culpa,  from  (Jk. 
giXafot,  kolaphos,  blow  with  the  fist,  from  *oXdx- 
tm,  kolaptein,  to  strike).  An  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  an  obligor  on  a  money  bond  or  other 
interest  or  dividend  bearing  obligation  to  pay 
a  definite  amount  of  accrued  interest  or  divi- 
dends to  the  holder  thereof  at  a  specified  date. 
It  is  usually  so  attached  to  the  bond,  debenture, 
or  other  principal  instrument  that  it  can  con- 
veniently lie  cut  off  (whence  the  name)  and  pre- 
sented for  payment.  Kach  interest  or  dividend 
coupon  constitutes  in  law  a  separate  claim  or 
demand,  and  may  be  separately  enforced.  Cor- 
porate bonds  and  similar  securities  are  usually 
issued  in  this  form,  and  so,  sometimes,  are  shares 
of  preferred  stock,  in  which  case  the  coupons  rep- 
resent the  guaranteed  dividend  payments.  Of 
course  the  coupon  does  not,  in  any  of  these  forms, 
confer  any  additional  legal  rights  on  the  holder 
of  the  security  against  the  person  bound  thereby 
nor  increase  the  liability  of  the  latter.  A  gen- 
eral agreement  to  pay  interest  or  dividends  at 
such  a  rate  would  be  equally  valid  and  effica- 
cious. The  advantage  of  the  coupon  lies  in  the 
convenience  to  the  holder  of  furnishing  him 
with  a  separate  undertaking  for  each  interest 
or  dividend  payment  for  presentment  and  collec- 
tion, and  in  the  fact  that  corporate  coupons  are 
usually  of  a  negotiable  or  quasi-negotiable  char- 
acter, facilitating  their  transfer  from  hand  to 
hand.    See  Negotiable  Instrument. 

COURAJOD.  koo'ra'zho',  Louis  (1841-96). 
A  French  archaeologist  and  art  critic,  bora  in 
Paris.  For  many  years  he  was  in  charge  of 
monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Ixnivre.  He  is  the  author 
of  valuable  books  on  the  history  of  art  in  France 
and  Italy,  particularly  that  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Middle  Ages.  His  most  important  work 
is  Alexandre  Lenoir,  son  journal  et  lr  musee 
d?s  monuments  francais  ( 1878-87).  but  also  note- 
worthy arc  liivre-  journal  de  iMzarr  Ituvaux 
(1M7.'J"|  and  LVcole  rouale  den  vUvs  protege's 
(1874). 

COURANT,  kfio-ritnt'  ( Fr.,  pres.  part,  of 
rourir,  to  run).  In  heraldry,  a  term  used  for 
running. 

COURAYER,  koo'ra'yA'.  Pierre  Fran  rots 
ix.  (  1 081  1776).  A  French  theologian.  He  is 
chiefly  known  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
discussion,  which  so  interested  I-eibnitz  and 
others  at  the  time,  on  the  possibility  of  the  re- 
union of  Christendom,  and  especially  of  uniting 
the  Church  of  Kngland  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  at  the  Reformation.  In  1723  he 
published  anonymously  a  Dissertation  sur  la 
validity  des  ordinations  analaiscs  (English  trans. 
London,  1725;  new  ed.  Oxford.  1844).  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  prove  that  there  had  been  no 
break  in  the  line  of  ordination  from  the  Apostles 
to  the  English  clergy.  This  was  naturally  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  in  England,  and  Oxford 
conferred  the  degree  of  T).D.  on  him;  but  it  sub- 
jected him  to  so  much  criticism  and  unpopularity 
in  France  that  he  presently  fled  to  England,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  In  173<i  he  pub- 
lished a  French  translation  of  Sarpi's  History  of 


the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in  1767  a  translation  of 
Sleidan's  History  of  the  Jtcformation. 

COURBET,  koor'bft',  Amedee  Anatole  Pbos- 
peb  (1827-85).  A  French  admiral,  born  at 
Abbeville.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  and  graduated  with  honors.  In  1880 
he  was  made  rear-admiral  and  three  years  after- 
wards commanded  the  French  fleet  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Tongking.  After  the  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  by  the  Chinese.  Courbet,  in 
a  naval  engagement  (1884),  destroyed  the  entire 
Chinese  fleet  without  losing  a  vessel  of  his  own. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1885,  he  started  to  re- 
turn to  France,  but  his  strength  had  given  out 
under  the  stress  of  the  campaign  and  he  died  at 
sea. 

COURBET,  Gf stave  (1819-77).  A  French 
landscape,  figure,  and  ]>ortrait  painter,  founder 
of  the  modern  Realist  School.  He  was  born  at 
Oraans  ( Franehe-Comtc)  on  June  10,  1819, 
of  wealthy  peasant  parents.  His  first  instruc- 
tion in  art  was  acquired  at  his  home  under 
Klageoulet,  a  pupil  of  David.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  in  dif- 
ferent studios,  but  he  was  in  the  main  self- 
taught.  He  speedily  found  recognition,  and  soon 
became  the  chief  leader  of  the  Realists,  in  opjHj- 
sition  to  both  Classicists  and  Romanticists. 
Courliet  was  of  a  very  independent  character, 
and  had  so  little  regard  for  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  of  the  Salou  that  he'  returned  for  six 
successive  years  a  picture  rejected  in  1841.  When 
iu  the  Exposition  of  1855  his  pictures  were  un- 
favorably hung,  he  withdrew  them  altogether 
and  held"  a  separate  exposition.  In  1870  he  re- 
turned the  Cross  of  the  Ix-gion  of  Honor  to  Na- 
poleon with  a  protest.  He  was  Radical  and  So- 
cialist in  polities,  and  under  the  Commune  he  was 
made  director  of  the  fine  arts.  As  such  he  saved 
the  collections  of  Thiers  and  of  the  Luxembourg 
from  the  infuriated  populace,  but  he  sacrificed  the 
Vendome  Column  in  order  to  appease  the  crowd. 
For  this  act  he  was  imprisoned  aftcT  the  downfall 
of  the  Commune,  and  all  of  his  paintings  were 
sold  at  public  auction.  In  order  to  avoid  further 
suits  for  damage*,  he  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  died  broken-hearted  near  Vcvey,  in  Switzer 
land.  Dec-ember  .'11.  1877.  He  was  a  strong  hut 
rather  coarse  character,  blustering,  but  good- 
natured— a  healthy  animal  without  the  least 
spirituality. 

His  paintings  portray  nature  exactly  as  it  is, 
without  the  least  addition  of  sentiment  or  ideal- 
ism, for  he  conceived  realism  to  be  possible  onlv 
through  the  absolute  negation  of  idealism.  An 
he  confined  himself  to  the  reproduction  of  nature, 
there  could  be  no  refined  composition  or  real 
action  in  his  work,  for  these  depend  on  the 
painter  himself.  His  figures  were  no  more  than 
models  in  the  positions  painted,  his  landscapes 
mere  patches  of  forest  or  country  taken  at 
random.  In  figure  painting  he  was  partial  to  the 
coarse  tyj>cs  preferred  by  the  Flemish  School, 
and  he  always  painted  them  life  size."  His  color- 
ing was  excellent,  and  in  his  figure  subjects, 
which  are  chiefly  brush  works,  it  was  pure, 
strong,  and  mellow.  In  his  landscapes  he  used 
the  pallet  knife  very  freely,  obtaining  brilliant 
and  sparkling  effects  of  color.  His  chief  defect 
is  his  lack  of  strength  in  drawing. 

The  volume  of  Courbct's  work  was  enormous, 
and  his  activity  extends  over  a  variety  of  sub- 
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jecta.  Anion"  the  best  of  his  portraits  and 
figure  painting  arc  the  "Man  with  a  Leather 
Belt,"  the  "Fair  Dutchwoman,"  the  "Stone- 
Breakers,"  representing  two  workmen  breaking 
stones,  as  one  can  see  them  in  the  street;  the 
"Demoiselles  de  la  Seine,"  two  typical  griaettes 
reclining  in  ungraceful  attitudes"  on  the  grass, 
yet  a  picture  of  great  beauty  of  color.  The  most 
ambitious  of  all  is  bin  "Burial  at  Ornans" 
(painted  1850,  now  in  the  Louvre),  a  village 
funeral.  This  picture  is  composed  of  thirty-nine 
life-size  figures,  admirably  balanced.  On  the  one 
hand  are  the  perfunctory  mourners,  such  as 
the  priest,  beadles,  pall-hcarcrs,  grave-diggers: 
on  the  other,  the  real  mourners.  Among  bis*  best 
landscapes  are  the  "Combat  of  the  Stags"  and 
I  he  "Deer  Retreat."  His  marine  painting,  "The 
Wnve,"  has  been  acquired  by  the  Luxemhourg. 

Consult:  Muther,  History  of  Modern  Painting, 
vol.  ii.  (London,  1890)  ;  lshatn.  "Gustavc  Cour- 
bet,"  in  Van  Dvke's  Modern  French  Masters 
(New  York,  1800);  Silvestre,  Leu  artistes 
francais  (Paris,  1878);  Patoux,  "Courbet."  in 
l.rs  artistes  eelebres ;  D'Ideville,  (lustave  Cour- 
liet  (Paris,  1878)  ;  and  La  I  eriti-  sur  Courbet 
(Paris,  187D). 

COURBEVOIE,  koorV-vwil'  (Fr.,  crooked 
way).  A  town  in  the  Department  of  Seine, 
France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  five  miles 
northwest  of  Paris  (Map:  France,  B  0).  Cour- 
hevoie  has  well-built  houses  and  large  barracks 
erected  by  Louis  XV.  Its  principal  manufac- 
tures are  "white  lead  and  brandv.  Population,  in 
1890,  20,105;  in  1001,  23,705;  commune,  25.3.10. 

COTJRCEL,  koor'seF,  Baron  Au'ttONSE  Clio 
i  rox  de  (1835 — ).  A  French  diplomatist.  He 
was  educated  in  France  and  Germany,  and  en- 
tered political  and  diplomatic  life  in  1850.  For 
several  years  he  was  Ambassador  to  Germany. 
He  was  appointed  French  arbitrator  on  the 
Bering  Sea  Arbitration  Commission  in  18112,  and 
was  elected  president  of  that  body  by  bis  asso- 
eiates.  He  became  Senator  in  1802.  and  was 
made  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in  1807,  but 
resigned  in  IS'<8.  He  is  considered  an  authority 
on  international  law. 

COURCKLLK.  koor'seF,  DANIEL  DE  RfiMY. 
Sieur  de.  French  Governor  of  Canada  from  1005 
to  1072.  Ho  succeeded  Mezy  and  preceded  Fron- 
tenac.  In  1000,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  led 
a  force  of  300  men  by  way  of  I^ikes  Champlain 
and  Ceorge  to  the  country  of  the  Mohawks,  who 
bad  |>crsisted  in  attm-ks  upon  the  colony.  He 
returned  having  accomplished  nothing,  and  hav- 
ing lost  a  large  number  of  his  troop-,  through  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  Not  long  nfter,  with 
Tracy,  the  lieutenant-general,  and  an  army  of 
1300,  he  undertook  a  second  expedition,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  five 
Mohawk  forts.  The  English  were  considerably 
alarmed  at  this  invasion  of  territory  claimed1  for 
the  British  Crown,  and  there  ensued  a  corre- 
spondence between  Tracy  and  Coventor  Nicolls 
of  New  York.  Courcelle  projected  the  post  at 
Kingston  (  Katarakoui ) ,  afterwards  established 
by  Frontenae. 

COU  Rt'ELLE-SENEUIL,  koiTr'seF  se-neV. 
Jean  Gi  stave  (1813  112).  A  French  political 
economist,  burn  at  Seiieuil  ( Dordogne ) .  lie 
occupied  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  the 
University  of  Santiago  de  Chile  from  1853  to 
1803.  and  became  a  memltcr  of  the  Paris  Academy 
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of  Moral  and  Political  Science  in  1882.  Among 
bis  principal  publications  are  the  following: 
Traitc  thcoriuue  el  pratique  des  opcratiou*  <i< 
banquc  (0th  ed.,  1870 >  ;  Manuel  des  affaire*  1 4th 
ed.,  1883)  ;  Traitc"  d'eeonomie  politique  (3d  ed.. 
1800);  and  Libertf  el  socialismc  (1868).  is 
which,  as  in  several  other*  of  his  writings,  he 
defends  the  principle  of  individualism. 

COUREURS  DE  BOIS,  koo  rer'  de  bwa  (Fr.. 
wood-runners).  Canadian  bushrangers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  who  forsook  their  families 
and  homes,  and  took  to  the  woods  to  engage  in 
the  beaver  trade.  The  movement  became  so 
general  that  whole  communities  were  virtually 
deprived  of  their  male  support,  and  much  desti- 
tution ensued.  Stringent  measures  to  restrain 
the  movement  were  taken  by  the  King,  but  with- 
out much  result.  The  rangers,  declared  outlaws, 
built  palisade  forts  at  Detroit,  on  Lake  Superior, 
and  at  various  points  in  the  West  and  North- 

COURIER,  koo'rl-cr  (OF.,  Fr.  courricr.  run- 
ner, from  com  nr.  Lat.  currere,  to  run).  A 
bearer  of  dispatches  or  letters,  usually  sent  on 
public  business.  Such  messengers  were  exten- 
sively used  up  to  comparatively  recent  year* — 
indeed,  until  the  establishment  of  the  postal  and 
telegraph  systems  superseded  them.  Organized 
courier  service  existed  among  the  Medea,  As- 
syrians, and  Egyptians  from  very  early  time-, 
and  relays  of  runners  were  employed  by  the  an 
cient  Greeks  until  the  system  of  mounted 
couriers  was  introduced  by  the  Persians.  Anions 
the  Romans  the.  change  from  runners  to  mounted 
men  took  place  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  besides  the  stitT  of  couriers  in 
the  service  of  sovereigns,  the  English  and  French 
nobility  employed  professional  runners,  called  in 
France  laquais,  and  in  Kngland  running  footmen. 
They  wore  an  elaborate  costume  and  carried  a 
long  cane  topped  with  a  large,  hollow  silver 
apple  which  contained  provision  for  the  journey. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
formal  permission  was  given  to  the  (Government 
couriers  of  Germany  and  Spain  to  carry  un- 
official letters. 

In  modern  times  correspondence  between 
diplomatic  representatives  and  their  home  Gov- 
ernment is  sometimes  conducted  by  means  of 
special  couriers,  who  are  considered  inviolable 
messengers  unless  they  happen  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  hostile  power  in  time  of  war.  The 
office  of  King's  Messenger  in  the  English  diplo- 
matic service  used  to  be  an  honorable  and 
COVeted  position,  but  is  now  practically  obsolete. 
The  word  courier  also  signifies  a  hired  at 
tendant  who  accompanies  travelers  abroad,  and 
whose  special  duty  consist*  in  making  arrange 
meiits  for  the  journey,  attending  to  passport-, 
settling  hotel  bills,  ami  the  like.  An  important 
qualification  is  the  ability  to  apeak  several  for- 
eign languages. 

COURIER  DE  MERE,  koo'ryft'  de  mnri'. 
Pat  I.  Lous  (1772-1825).  A  French  liberal 
politician  and  classical  scholar.  He  was  Inmi  in 
Paris.  January  4.  1772.  entered  the  army  in  ITtt, 
ami  served  without  distinction  until  1800.  pursu- 
ing his  studies  as  he  found  opportunity,  and 
publishing  unimportant  critical  article*  and 
translations.  He  from  his  youth  cherished  a  bit 
ter  aversion  to  the  nobility  and  a  passionate  love 
of  Greek  literature.   On  resigning  from  the  army 
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he  went  to  Florence  and  discovered  there  a  com- 
plete MS.  of  the  Greek  pastoral  Daphnia  and 
Chloe  (see  LOKGUS),  which  he  edited  (1810) 
and  translated  into  exquisite  French.  At  the 
Restoration  (1815)  he  became  active  as  a  poli- 
tical pamphleteer,  writing  letters  for  Le  Cenaeur, 
comparable  to  Lea  provincialea  of  Pascal  or  the 
satires  of  Junius.  Fined  and  imprisoned  for 
his  Stmple  Diacoura  (1821)  ridiculing  a  plan  to 
endow  the  royal  family,  he  published  a  report  of 
liis  trial  that  had  a  sensational  success  through- 
nut  France.  His  last  political  satire.  Le  p<tm- 
pkkt  de»  pamphlets  (1824),  is  among  the  bitterest 
and  best;  witty,  classical  in  form  and  scholarly 
allusion,  epigrammatic  in  its  common  sense.  A 
few  months  after,  he  was  assassinated  (April  10, 
1625),  by  whom,  the  Government  could  or  would 
never  discover.  Courier's  (J-Juvrea  completes  were 
published  in  four  volumes,  with  an  essay  on  his 
life  by  Armand  Carrel  (Paris,  1830). 

COURLAN,  koor'lnu  (Fr.,  probably  from 
native  South  American  I .  The  French  book  name 
for  a  limpkin  (Aramida?),  called  also  'crying 
bird'  and  'mad-widow'  (vidua  luea)  by  Spanish 
Americans.    See  Li  mi-kin. 

CO  URL  AND,  koor'lAnd.  or  K  URL  AND 
(translation  of  Lett.  Kursemme,  from  Aur, 
Finnish  tribe  inhabiting  the  region  in  mediaeval 
times  -f-  st in  me,  land,  OCh.  Slav,  zemlya,  OPruss. 
mme,  land,  Gk.  x*iud,  chamni,  on  the  ground, 
Lat.  hemo,  homo.  man).  One  of  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Russia,  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and 
the  Province  of  Livonia  on  the  north,  Vitebsk 
on  the  east,  Kovno  on  the  south,  and  the  Baltic 
Sea  on  the  west  (Map:  Russia,  B  3).  Area, 
10.53.)  square  miles.  The  surface  is  level,  broken 
only  by  isolated  hills,  while  the  coasts  are  very 
low.  There  are  a  number  of  lakes,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  area  is  covered  with  forests.  The 
climate  is  moderate,  the  annual  temperature 
avenging  43°  F.  The  chief  occupations  are  agri- 
culture, cattle-raising,  and  fishing  There  are 
also  a  number  of  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tex- 
tile mills,  but  the  manufacturing  industries  are 
very  little  developed.  The  commerce,  00  the 
other  hand,  is  quite  extensive.  The  seaport  of 
Lilian  is  the  commercial  centre,  ('our land  had  a 
population  in  18*17  of  072,034.  over  70  per  cent, 
of  which  were  Letts,  representing  the  agricultural 
laboring  class;  over  8  per  cent,  were  Germans, 
mostly  large  landholders;  and  the  rest  consisted 
of  .lews  and  Russians.  The  Protestant  Church 
counts  over  70  jmt  cent,  of  the  population  among 
its  adherents.    The  capital  is  Mitau. 

Courland  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  became  an  hered- 
itary duchy  under  the  sovereignty  of  Poland. 
After  a  long  internal  struggle  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  Polish  parties  the  duchy  came  under 
Ru-sjan  influence  with  the  appointment  of  Biron 
as  Duke  of  Courland  in  1737.  It  was  formally 
annexed  to  Russia  in  1795. 

COURSE.    See  Masonhy  and  Rriuuxo. 

COURSE  OF  TIME,  Thk.  A  religious  epic 
bl  blank  verse  by  Robert  Pollok  (1827) 

COURSER  ( Fr..  couraicr.  from  OF..  Fr. 
course,  Ijit.  cursus.  course,  from  currere.  to 
run).  The  French  name  of  eight  or  ten  species 
of  plovers  of  various  genera  inhabiting  desert 
regions  of  Africa  and  Asia.    The  best  known  is 


the  cream-colored  courser  ( Curaoriua  gallicua) , 
common  on  arid  plains  from  the  western  Sahara 
to  northern  India.  All  are  sand-colored  above, 
swift-footed,  and  wary,  and  conceal  themselves 
by  simply  squatting  and  remaining  motionless 
and  so  practically  invisible;  their  food  consists 
of  insect*,  mainly  locusts.  The  name  black- 
hacked  courser  is  frequently  given  to  the  croco- 
dile-bird (q.v.). 

COURSING  (from  course,  OF.,  Fr.  course). 
The  pursuit  of  a  hare  by  greyhounds,  who  fol- 
low it  by  sight  and  not  by  scent,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  lield  sports.  Arrian  (a.d.  150) 
made  its  history  the  subject  of  much  research. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  coursing — 'open,1  which 
may  be  described  as  the  haphazard  pursuit  of 
any  hare  that  can  be  discovered,  without  regard 
to  "any  set  rules  or  regulations;  and  'close'  cours 
ing,  in  which  the  course  is  determined  by  fixed 
boundaries,  or  otherwise  fenced  in.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  hares,  which  have  been  previously  se- 
cured, are  released,  and  after  sufficient  law 
(time  or  distance)  has  been  allowed  them,  the 
dogs  are  slipped,  and  the  pursuit  begins.  Both 
these  kinds  of  coursing  are  practiced  under 
similar  rules  in  Great  Britain  and  America  alike. 
The  oldest  coursing  club  in  England  was  that 
established  at  Swaffham  in  Norfolk  in  1770.  and 
of  existing  organizations,  the  most  important  is 
the  Altcar  Club,  established  in  1825.  In  America 
the  sport  has  been  in  existence  since  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  hut  open  meetings,  in 
which  competitors  from  regular  organisations 
take  part,  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
supervising  and  controlling  body  of  the  sport  is 
'The  American  Coursing  Board.'  and  the  princi- 
pal meets,  or  meetings,  are  in  the  two  Dakota*, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 

In  England  the  sport  is  conducted  under  the 
laws  and  rules  of  the  National  Coursing  Club, 
and  the  principal  meet  is  that  held  every  Febru- 
ary over  the  Altcar  Course  near  Liver'tool,  for 
the  Waterloo  Cup,  a  prize  instituted  in  1830. 
It  was  originally  an  8-dog  course,  increased  the 
next  year  to  10.  the  year  after  to  32.  at  which 
it  stood  until  1857,  "when  it  became  a  04-dog 
stake,  and  as  such  it  still  remains.  The  Wst 
dogs  of  the  world  compete,  and  the  title  'Water- 
loo Cup'  ha*  become  synonymous  with  the  high- 
est prize  of  the  year  in  coursing,  in  many  coun- 
tries. Russia,  America.  South  Australia.  New 
South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand  all  have  their 
Waterloo  Coursing  Cups.  In  competitions  the 
judge  follows  the  tlogs  throughout  the  course, 
noting  every  movement  from  the  moment  they 
are  slipped  Until  the  'kill.'  or  conclusion  of  the 
course — his  decision  being  based  on  the  following 
general  rules:  I.  For  speed,  according  to  the 
degree  of  superiority  shown.  1,  2.  or  3.  II.  For 
the  oo-hi/ — the  starting  of  a  greyhound  a  clear 
length  behind  its  opponent,  passing  it  in  a 
straight  run  and  obtaining  a  clear  length  ahead 
—2  point*,  or  if  gained  on  the  outer  circle.  3 
points.  III.  The  turn — a  sharp  turn  of  not  less 
than  a  right  angle  in  the  hare's  course  when 
pressed  by  a  dog,  1  point.  IV.  The  wrench — 
B  change  of  less  than  a  right  angle  in  a  hare's 
course  when  pressed,  one-half  point.  V.  The 
kill.  2  points,  or  in  a  descending  scale  in  pro- 
portion to  the  merit  displayed,  which  may  be 
of  no  value.  VI.  The  trip — an  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort which  threw  the  hare  off  its  legs,  or  the 
getting  so  close  as  to  snatch  it  and  lose  hold. 
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COURT  (Fr.  cour,  It.  curtv,  from  Lat.  cohora, 
inclosure,  from  co-  together  +  *hnrs,  connected 
with  Lat.  horlun,  garden,  (Jk.  xV7-0*'  chart  os, 
hay,  (Mr.  (/orf,  sedge,  Colli,  gards,  court,  OHG. 
OorfO,  tiir.  Uarten,  AS.  (jturd,  Engl.  yard). 
Courts,  in  the  legal  sense — i.e.  authorities  em- 
powered to  try  and  punish  persons  charged  with 
offenses  against  tlie  public  or  State,  and  to  settle 
disputes  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  indi- 
viduals— have  existed  among  all  peoples  that 
have  emerged  from  savagery.  There  is  no  single 
root  from  which  early  judicial  authority  springs; 
nor  is  there,  even  among  the  Aryan  peoples,  any 
single  typical  form  of  primitive  court.  The 
right  of  the  community  to  punish  offenses 
against  the  community — a  right  which  expresses 
itself  originally  in  lynch  law — may  beget  a  popu- 
lar jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases;  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  in  preventing  feuds 
may  make  the  popular  assembly  competent  to 
decide  civil  cases.  The  belief  that  migrant 
breaches  of  the  social  order  are  offenses  against 
the  gods  may  vest  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
priests;  and  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  see  that 
vows  and  promises  under  oath  are  j>erfonned 
may  be  expanded  into  a  fairly  broad  civil  juris- 
diction. The  attribution  to  the  king  of  disci- 
plinary powers  over  the  popular  army,  and  the 
concentration  in  his  hands  of  the  power  of  pre- 
serving internal  peace,  may  create  an  extensive 
royal  jurisdiction  over  crimes  and  also  over 
torts;  and  the  king's  civil  jurisdiction  may  be 
widened  by  ascribing  to  him  a  patriarchal  au- 
thority analogous  to  that  exercised  by  the  heads 
of  houses  and  of  clans.  Private  disputes  may 
he  referred,  voluntarily  at  first,  to  the  decision 
of  king  or  priest  or  assembly,  and  when  such 
references  have  become  customary  the  duty  of 
decision  may  be  transformed  into  judicial  au- 
thority. Traces  of  all  these  ideas  and  inllucnccs 
are  discernible  in  the  early  judicial  systems  of 
the  Aryan  peoples. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  has  called  attention  to  the 
great  importance  given  to  courts  and  their  ma- 
chinery in  every  ancient  code.  It  is  due,  he 
thinks,  to  the  fact  that  the  authority  of  a  court 
of  justice  overshadowed  all  other  ideas  and  con- 
siderations in  the  minds  of  those  early  code- 
makers.  The  dominant  notion  in  their  minds, 
when  they  undertook  to  classify  legal  rules,  was 
not  a  law,  or  a  right,  or  a  sanction,  as  they  are 
now  considered  by  an  analytical  jurist,  but  a 
court  of  justice.  '"The  great  fact  is  that  there 
now  exists  an  alternative  to  private  reprisals, 
a  mode  of  stanching  personal  or  hereditary 
blood  feuds  other  than  slaughter  or  plunder. 
Hence,  in  front  of  everything  they  place  the  de- 
scription of  a  court,  of  its  mechanism,  of  its 
procedure,  of  its  tests  of  alleged  facts."  This 
••onsiif.its  reverence  for  courts  of  justice,  and 
this  sense  of  their  paramount  importance,  have 
diminished,  Sir  Henry  Maine  Indieves,  as  civili- 
zation has  advanced  and  peace  has  become  more 
prevalent.  Some  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion  may  be  entertained.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fact  Hint  the  term  'court.'  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  originally  designated  a  body  exer- 
cising legislative  as  well  as  judicial  powers,  has 
been  limited  in  most  countries  to  the  designation 
of  a  tribunal  exercising  judicial  powers  only, 
indicates  that  such  powers  are  deemed  of  prime 
importance.  In  the  second  place,  the  authority 
of  courts,  especially  in  federal  governments  un- 


der written  constitutions,  and,  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, under  international  arbitration  treaties, 
is  very  great,  and  destined  to  l«e  still  greater. 

CREEK  COURTS.  Amoug  the  Creeks  of  ttie  Ho- 
meric age,  jurisdiction  both  in  criminal  and  in 
civil  cases  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  the 
kings  and  chieftains.  In  important  cases  thrir 
judgments  were  submitted  to  the  people  for  con- 
firmation, but  no  real  participation  in  the  find- 
ing of  judgments  was  accorded  to  the  people 
until  the  Creek  States  became  democratic  Tlien 
the  magistrates,  whose  powers  at  first  were  simi- 
lar to  those  previously  exercised  by  the  kinjjs 
became  mere  chairmen  of  popular  courts.  At 
Athens,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C..  every  adult 
citizen  was  normally  a  'dikast'  or  juror,  and 
civil  and  criminal  eases  were  decided  by  majority 
vote  in  courts  containing  from  two  hundred  to 
six  thousand  or  more  jurors. 

Roman  Cot  kts.  Among  the  Romans  criminal 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  king  or  by 
officials  appointed  by  the  king.  From  the  deei 
sions  of  such  officials  ap|>eal  to  the  popular  la 
scrably  was  sometimes  granted.  In  the  Repub- 
lican period  such  an  appeal  ( prorocat to)  lay 
against  all  sentences  condemning  a  citizen  to 
death,  or  scourging,  or  exile,  and  also  against 
fines  beyond  a  certain  amount;  and  this  appeal 
became  the  real  trial.  The  forms  observed  were 
substantially  the  same  a*  in  legislation.  A  pro- 
posal to  condemn  the  accused  to  a  certain  pun- 
ishment was  submitted  to  the  people,  debated  he 
fore  them  in  informal  assembly  (contio).  and 
accepted  or  rejected  by  them  in  formal  assembly 
(comitia).  (See  Comitia.)  During  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic,  criminal  courts  of  a 
different  type,  the  qutrslioucs,  gradually  ab- 
sorbed the  jurisdiction  previously  exercised  by 
the  assembly.  The  qua-stiu  was  a  bode  of  select 
jurors  sitting  under  the  presidency  of  a  special 
magistrate,  usually  a  pnetor.  The  jurors  were 
drawn  from  a  small  panel,  which  included  only 
the  most  distinguished  and  wealthy  citizens. 

Civil  jurisdiction,  also,  is  said  to  have  been 
exercised  by  the  Roman  kings.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  king  did  not  decide  the  con 
troversies  submitted  to  him:  but.  like  the  pra- 
tor  in  later  times,  heard  the  pleadings  only,  and 
then  sent  the  parties  to  a  judex,  or  referee, 
nominated  (or  at  least  accepted)  by  the  parties 
themselves.  It  also  seems  probable  that,  in  the 
royal  period,  the  referees  were  usually  priest' 
[ponti  fires*.  In  the  Republican  period  there 
were  elected  boards  of  judiecs  (dm  mriri,  cen- 
tumriri),  to  which  cases  were  sent  by  the  nr*- 
tor;  but  reference  to  a  single  judex,  regularly  a 
senator,  seems  to  have  been  customary  in  ac- 
tions on  tort  or  on  contract,  and  was  admissible, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  in  all 
cases. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  controlled 
the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
and  the  composition  of  the  courts,  in  the  Repub- 
lican period  was  the  separation  of  jurisdiction 
(jus)  and  judgment  I  judicium  I .  Pleas  were 
made  nnd  the  case  was  formulated  before  a 
magistrate,  but  the  decision  was  rendered  by  a 
private  citizen  or  by  a  body  of  private  citizen*. 
In  the  Imperial  period  this  system  (orda  judi- 
eiorum)  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  eon- 
nitio  estranniinaria,  in  which  an  Imperial  offi- 
cial conducted  tbe  trial  and  rendered  the  deci- 
sion.   Under  this  system  the  administration  of 
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justice  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  became  a  part  of  the  general  administration 
created  and  controlled  by  the  emperor.  As  in 
the  general  administration,  go  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  there  were  courts  of  lower  and 
higher  instance,  and  appeals  could  be  taken. 
In  the  late  Empire  (fourth  and  fifth  centuries) 
the  municipal  courts  had  jurisdiction  only  in 
police  cases  and  in  petty  civil  cases.  The  ordi- 
nary court  of  first  instance  was  that  of  the 
rector  or  president  of  the  province.  From  his 
decision  appeal  ran  to  the  vicar  of  the  diocese, 
and  then  to  the  pnrtorian  prefect,  the  immediate 
personal  representative  of  the  emperor.  The 
appellate  courts  had  not  merely  cassational,  but 
reformatory  jurisdiction — i.e.  they  could  not 
only  set  aside  a  decision,  but  they  could  also  re- 
verse or  modify  it. 

Tectonic  and  Medi.eval  Coram,  The  primi- 
tive Teutonic  court  was  a  folk-moot,  or  popular 
court,  in  which  the  decision  was  proposed  by 
the  presiding  dignitary  (king  or  prince  or  hun- 
dredman),  or  by  a  law-speaker  appointed  by 
the  presiding  dignitary,  and  was  approved  or 
disapproved  by  t»«»  assembled  freemen.  In  the 
later  Frankish  (Carolingian)  Empire,  special 
judgment  -  finders  (scabini,  Schoffcn,  echevina) 
gradually  took  the  place  of  the  body  of  freemen. 
These  judges  or  assessors  were  at  first  ap- 
)x>inted  by  the  count;  but,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Empire,  their  office,  like  most  offices,  be- 
came hereditary. 

The  early  Teutonic  courts  were  those  of  the 
hundred,  of  the  county,  and  of  the  tribe.  In  the 
Frankish  Empire  the  court  of  the  tribe  was  re- 
placed by  the  royal  court,  held  by  the  count 
palatine;  and  in  the  Carolingian  period  circuit 
courts  were  held  by  Imperial  missi.  Even  in 
the  Carolingian  period  the  courts  of  the  hun- 
dred and  of  the  county  were  being  supplanted  by 
manorial  courts,  held  by  the  bailiffs  of  the 
seigneurs,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Em- 
pire the  popular  free  courts  disappeared  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  During  the  Middle  Ages  ap- 
peared special  feudal  courts  and  independent 
city  courts.  Nearly  all  the  mediaeval  courts  were 
court*  at  once  of  first  and  last  instance;  there 
was  no  system  of  appeals;  the  king's  court  was 
usually  nothing  but  a  feudal  court  for  the  great 
vassals.  In  all  of  these  courts,  from  the  king's 
court  down  to  the  manorial  court,  the  decision 
was  usually  rendered  (or  at  least  approved)  by 
a  limited  number  of  judges  or  assessors,  who 
were  regularly  the  pans  of  the  defendant — i.e. 
persons  of  the  same  class  and  rank.  Through- 
out the  .Middle  Ages  there  were  also  special  ec- 
clesiastical courts  (see  Canon  Law),  with  juris- 
diction not  only  over  Church  matters,  but  over 
the  persons  of  the  clergy  and  over  many  matters 
to-day  regarded  as  civil.  In  these  courts  the 
judicial  organization  and  procedure  of  the  late 
Roman  Empire  were  perpetuated.  From  the 
ordinary  (bishop's)  courts  appeals  ran  to  Rome, 
and  the  Pope  could  appoint  legates  to  hold  spe- 
cial courts. 

Modern  European  Cocrts.  When  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  reorganized  by  the  abso- 
lute monarchy,  the  new  royal  courts  were  mod- 
eled on  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Professional 
or  'learned'  judges  replaced  the  medheval  lay 
judges;  the  judge  or  bench  of  judges  rendered 
decision  both  upon  the  law  and  the  facts;  ap- 
pei  Is  ran  from  the  courts  of  lower  instance  to 
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those  of  higher,  and  finally  to  the  king's  court. 
The  modern  European  courts  are  still,  essential- 
ly, courts  of  this  Roman- Imperial  ecclesiastical 
type,  except  that  the  court  of  last  instance  has 
usually  cassational  jurisdiction  only,  not  reform- 
atory jurisdiction.  The  only  important  modi- 
fication which  has  been  introduced  is  jury  trial 
in  criminal  cases.  Lay  assessors  have  been  re- 
tained or  reintroduced,  in  some  countries,  in  the 
police  courts  and  in  the  commercial  courts. 
These  latter  courts,  with  special  jurisdiction 
over  merchants  and  commercial  cases,  are  sur- 
vivals of  the  independent  city  courts  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  number  of  judges  in  a  European 
court  is  usually  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
business  with  which  the  court  has  to  deal.  In 
the  larger  courts  the  judicial  force  is  divided 
into  sections  (sometimes  termed  senates),  and 
the  judicial  business  is  distributed  according 
to  its  character,  criminal  cases  going  to  one  sec- 
tion, commercial  cases  to  another,  etc.  When  a 
doubtful  question  of  general  importance  comes 
before  such  a  section,  a  session  of  the  entire 
court  may  be  called.  In  all  the  leading  Euro- 
pean States  the  independence  of  the  judge  is 
safeguarded  by  life  tenure  and  fixed  salary,  and 
in  the  German  Empire  by  the  rule  that  a  trans- 
fer, even  when  it  is  technically  a  promotion,  can- 
not be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  judge 
concerned. 

English  and  American  Co-cuts.  Originally 
of  wider  signification,  the  term  court  has  come  to 
represent  a  permanent  organization  or  tribunal 
for  the  public  administration  of  justice,  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  judges,  who,  when  engaged 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  are  attended  or- 
dinarily by  attorneys  and  counselors,  who  repre- 
sent the  litigants;  by  clerks,  who  keep  records 
of  what  is  done;  and  by  marshals,  sheriffs,  eon- 
stables,  or  like  officers,  who  enforce  judicial 
mandates  and  preserve  order. 

In  primitive  communities,  courts  perform 
legislative  and  executive  as  well  as  judicial  func- 
tions. The  scyrcsyrmvt ,  county  court,  or  sher- 
iff's turn  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  was  not  simply 
a  judicial  tribunal  presided  over  by  a  bishop 
and  sheriff,  but  was  an  assemblage  of  freemen 
for  the  discussion  and  transaction  of  local  affairs 
generally.  The  Aula  Regis,  or  Great  Council  of 
the  Kingdom,  in  the  early  English  history  per- 
formed legislative  as  well  as  judicial  duties;  and 
so  did  the  stated  assemblages  of  the  ruling  class 
in  some  of  the  English  colonies  in  this  country. 
In  Massachusetts  the  present  names  of  the  legis- 
lative and  the  judicial  bodies — the  General  Court 
and  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  respectively — 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  primitive 
court  of  the  colony  performed  both  legislative 
and  judicial  functions. 

I.  English  courts  may  be  classified  in  various 
ways.  One  basis  of  classification  is  their  rela- 
tive authority;  and  this  divides  them  into  su- 
perior and  inferior  courts,  (a)  The  latter  class 
includes  those  tribunals  over  which  courts  of 
the  former  class  may  exercise  a  supervisory 
jurisdiction  by  writs  of  mandamus  (q.v.),  cer- 
tiorari (q.v. ),  or  prohibition  (q.v.).  They  are 
of  four  kinds: 

( 1)  Local  courts  of  criminal  or  quasi-criminal 
jurisdiction,  such  as  boron ph  srHnionR,  held  by 
a  recorder  or  the  justices  of  a  municipal  bor- 
ough; licemintf  *cs*»o««,  held  by  borough  jus- 
tices for  granting  or  withdrawing  liquor  licenses; 
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petty  sessions  and  special  sessions,  or  courts  held 
by  two  justices  or  a  borough  police  magistrate 
iu  the  exercise  of  a  summairy  jurisdiction  over 
minor  offenses;  general  or  quarter  sessions  of 
the  borough  and  of  the  county,  for  the  trial  of 
felonies  anil  misdemeanors  within  the  borough 
or  county  jurisdiction,  and  for  appeals  from 
petty  and  special  sessions. 

(2)  Local  civil  courts  of  record,  such  as  bor- 
ough civil  courts  and  county  courts.  The  latter 
are  lineal  descendants  of  the  seyresyemots  of 
King  Alfred;  but  their  present  constitution, 
jurisdiction,  and  practice  are  regulated  by  the 
County  Courts  Act,  1888  (Til  and  52  Vict.  c.  43). 
Under  this  statute,  England,  with  the  exception 
of  London,  is  divided  into  49]  county-court  dis- 
tricts, each  court  having  a  judge  who  must  be 
a  barrister  of  at  least  seven  years'  standing,  and 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (except 
the  judge  within  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  who  is 
paid  by  salary),  is  allowed*  traveling  expenses,  is 

addressed  as  "His  Honor  Judge   .'  and  ranks 

next  after  knights  bachelors.  Some  of  these 
judges  have  a  high  professional  reputation. 
From  the  decisions  of  these  courts  an  appeal  lies 
in  many  cases  to  the  High  Court,  and  the  latter 
possesses  the  power  of  supervising  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  former  by  writs  of  certiorari  and  pro- 
hibition, and  by  orders  to  show  cause,  which 
have  been  substituted  for  the  old  writ  of  man- 
damus. 

(3)  The  university  courts  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  which  exercise  civil  jurisdiction  in 
some  cases  in  which  members  of  the  university 
are  concerned. 

(4)  Manorial  courts,  having  a  limited  juris- 
diction in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  See 
Manob. 

(I))  The  sitfterior  cottrts  of  England,  prior  to 
the  Judicature  Act  of  1873.  embraced  those  of 
Common  Law  and  of  Equity,  the  Probate  and 
Divorce  Court,  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  the 
London  Tourt  of  Bankruptcy.  The  superior 
courts  of  common  law  and  of  equity  were 
evolved  from  the  Aula  Regis,  or  Great  Council 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  was  providrd  by  Magna 
Chart*  that  "common  pleas  shall  not  follow  one 
court,  but  shall  be  holden  in  some  certain  place." 
Accordingly,  new  justices  were  appointed,  and 
the  Court  of  Common  I'leas  was  established  at 
Westminster  Hall,  with  jurisdiction  over  all 
civil  actions  between  individual  litigants — that 
is,  over  all  common  pleads  or  suits,  as  distin- 
guished from  pleas  of  the  Crown  or  criminal  ac- 
tions. A  century  later  Edward  I.  detached  from 
the  Aula  Kcgis  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the 
Court  of  F.xchequer,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
thus  settling  the  superior  courts  of  law  and 
equity  upon  the  basis  which  they  occupied  until 
recently , 

Originally  the  King's  flench  (or  Queen's  Bench 
during  the  rcii:n  of  a  queen)  was  a  criminal 
court  and  the  conservator  of  the  public  peace. 
By  a  series  of  fictions,  however,  its  jurisdiction 
was  extended  to  civil  actions. 

So  the  Kxebcfjuer,  which  at  first  was  a  court 
of  revenue  only,  extended  its  jurisdiction  by 
fictions  to  a  variety  of  suits  between  individual 
litigants. 

Under  Edward  1.  (he  Court  of  Chancery  (q.v.) 
became  an  established  judicial  tribunal.  It  was 
presided  over  by  the  Chancellor,  who  had  the 
custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  with  it  the  power 


to  issue  writs  returnable  in  chancery,  and  thus 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  common-law  courts. 
Later  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor  was  assisted  in 
the  performance  of  his  judicial  functions  by 
the  master  of  the  rolls  and  by  vice-chancellors. 
For  the  influence  of  this  court  upon  the  develop 
ment  of  English  law,  see  Chancery;  Eqcity. 

(c)  Reference  has  been  made  already  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  presiding  oflit-ers  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  local  courts  was  a  bishop.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest  the  bishops  ceased  to  take 
part  in  those  assemblies,  and  were  accorded  ex 
elusive  cognizam-e  of  spiritual  matters.  This 
jurisdiction  was  steadily  extended  until  it  em- 
braced not  simply  the  discipline  of  the  clergy 
and  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but 
also  the  control  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 
At  present,  however,  ecclesiastical  courts  in  EttJ 
land  are  confined  to  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical 
questions,  while  divorce  and  matrimonial  cause*, 
as  well  as  the  probate  (q.v.)  of  wills  and  testa 
ments  and  the  administration  of  decedents* 
estates,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  secular 
courts. 

(d)  The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  one  of  great 
antiquity,  having  its  origin,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  period  when  the  King  was  iu  truth  the  source 
of  all  judicial  power.  After  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  described  above,  acquired  a  degree  of 
independence  of  the  sovereign,  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  issue  writs  of  prohibition  to  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  and  to  treat  it  ns  an  inferior  tri- 
bunal. Its  present  jurisdiction  is  mainly  statu- 
tory. 

The  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy  was  created 
and  regulated  by  modern  bankruptcy  (q.v.) 
statutes. 

(e)  By  a  series  of  judicature  acts,  beginning 
with  that  of  1873.  all  of  the  foregoing  secular 
courts  were  consolidated  into  one  Supreme  Court. 
This  consists,  at  present,  of  two  permanent  di- 
visions, one  of  which,  styled  His  .Majesty's  Utah 
Court  of  Justice,  has  original  jurisdiction  of  all 
actions  formerly  brought  in  either  of  the  su- 
perior courts  of  common  law  or  of  equity,  or  in 
the  admiralty,  or  probate,  or  divorce,  or  bank- 
ruptcy courts';  and  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
various  oases  brought  up  from  inferior  courts. 
The  other  division  is  styled  Hi.s  Majesty's  Court 
of  Appeal,  its  jurisdiction  being  almost  exclu- 
sively appellate.  The  High  Court  is  separated  into 
three  parts,  known  respectively  ns  the  Chancery 
Division,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  president, 
and  live  judges:  the  King's  /tench  Division,  with 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  as  president,  and  four 
teen  judges:  and  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Ad- 
miralty Division,  with  a  president  and  a  judge: 
the  general  character  of  the  subjects  of  which 
each  division  has  cognizance  l>eing  indicate!  by 
its  name. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  consists  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  every  person  who  has  held  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  president  of  the  Probate. 
Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division,  and  five  judge*, 
with  the  title  of  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  It 
is  an  august  tribunal,  whose  decisions  of  appeal* 
from  the  various  branches  of  the  High  Court 
command  great  respect. 

In  addition  to  this  permanent  and  impressive 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  there 
are  divisional  courts,  in  the  King's  Bench  Divi- 
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sion  and  in  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty 
Division,  composed  of  two  judges,  ordinarily, 
for  the  deposition  of  appeals  from  the  petty 
or  quarter  sessions,  from  the  county  court,  and 
from  divers  other  inferior  tribunals. 

(f)  Above  the  Supreme  Court,  as  a  final  court 
of  appeal,  is  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  appellate 
jurisdiction  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. At  present,  however,  only  a  few  of  its 
members  take  any  part  in  the  performance  of  its 
judicial  functions.  They  are  known  as  Lords 
of  Appeal.  The  Lord  Chancellor  presides  over 
them.  (See  Lords,  Hoise  of.)  The  final  court 
of  appeal  for  cases  arising  in  India  and  the  colo- 
nies is  the  Privy  Council  (q.v. ),  which  has  also 
tinal  appellate  jurisdiction  over  judgments  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  of  the  Naval  Prize 
Court. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  English 
courts  it  is  apparent  that  a  litigated  case  may 
be  passed  uimiii  by  four  successive  tribunals. 
It  may  be  instituted,  for  example,  in  a  county 
court,  thence  appealed  to  a  divisional  court, 
thence  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  finally  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  A  similar  series  of  appeals 
may  terminate  in  the  Privy  Council. 

II.  In  the  United  Slates,  distinct  systems  of 
courts  exist,  one  organized  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  ami  statutes,  the  others  under  the 
Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  several  States. 

Federal  Cotirrs.  (a)  See.  1  of  Art.  III. 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  declares  that  "the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  ami  in  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  establish."  By  the  second  section  of  (he 
same  article,  as  mollified  by  the  Klevcnth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  the  judicial  power  of 
these  courts  is  extended  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties;  to  all  cases  affecting  foreign 
ambassadors,  ministers,  or  consuls;  to  all  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  cases;  to  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to 
controversies  between  two  or  more  States,  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States,  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States,  between  a  State  or  the 
citizens  thereof  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or 
subjects;  and  to  suits  by  a  State  against  a  citi- 
zen of  another  State. 

(b)  Under  the  power  conferred  upon  it  to  es- 
tablish judicial  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Congress  has  established  a  Court  of 
Claims,  district  courts,  circuit  courts,  and  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeal.  Besides  these,  it  has  pro- 
vided for  various  courts  in  the  Territories.  The 
latter  are  not,  however.  United  States  courts 
under  article  three  of  the  Constitution,  but  are 
rather  Congressional  courts.  They  are  called 
into  being  as  an  incident  to  the  Congressional 
authority  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions resjH-ct itig  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Their  judges  are  not  entitled  to  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  but  mny  1k>  appoint- 
ed for  a  term  of  years,  and  may  be  subject,  to 
siis|>ension  or  removal  from  office  bv  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(c)  The  Court  of  Claim*  was  established  in 
1855  to  hear  and  determine  certain  classes  of 
claims  a gainst  the  United  States,  thus  permit- 
ting citizens  in  many  cases  to  sue  the  Govern' 
nient.    See  Claims, *  Cotkt  of. 


(d)  By  the  act  of  1780  the  States  were  divid- 
ed into  thirteen  districts,  which  have  increased 
to  sixty-nine  (1002),  each  district  having  a 
judge,  a  clerk,  a  marshal,  and  an  attorney  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Government.  The  dis- 
trict courts  have  an  extensive  jurisdiction,  em- 
bracing jurisdiction  over  admiralty  (q.v.)  and 
maritime  causes;  suits  arising  under  the  revenue 
laws,  the  civil-rights  statutes,  and  various  other 
legislation;  prosecutions  for  crimes  against  the 
United  States  or  for  the  recovery  of  penalties 
under  Federal  laws;  proceedings  in  bankruptcy, 
and  many  other  subjects  of  litigation.  See  Dis- 
trict Coibt. 

(e)  Next  above  the  district  courts  are  the 
circuit  courts,  originally  six,  now  nine,  in  num- 
ber, exercising  both  an  original  and  appellate 
jurisdiction.  They  have  original  jurisdiction 
over  many  subjects  concurrently  with  the  State 
courts  or  the  district  courts.  For  example,  many 
criminal  prosecutions  may  be  instituted  either 
in  the  district  court  or  the  circuit  court ;  and 
many  civil  actions,  both  of  a  common  law  and 
of  an  equitable  nature,  may  be  brought  in  a 
State  court  or  in  a  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  the  option  of  the  plaint  iff.  In  some  civil 
suits,  the  amount  involved,  exclusive  of  interest 
and  costs,  must  exceed  $2000.  in  order  that  suit 
may  be  instituted  in  a  circuit  court.  Most 
cases  brought  in  one  of  these  courts  are  contro- 
versies in  wbicb  the  United  States  or  a  State  is 
the  complainant,  or  arc  l>etween  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States,  or  involve  rights  secured  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  or  by  Federal  statutes  or 
treaties.  Originally  these*  courts  were  held  by 
members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  by  district  judges,  the  Chief  Justice  and 
each  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  spending  a  part  of  each  year  in  the  eon- 
duct  of  a  circuit  court.  Later,  circuit  judges 
weni  provided  for.  the  number  being  twenty- 
five  at  present  (1002)  :  and  circuit  courts  may  lie 
held  by  a  Supreme  Court  justice,  or  n  circuit 
court  judge,  or  a  district  judge,  or  by  any  two  of 
these.  The  process  of  these  courts  runs  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  so  that  a  warrant  of 
court  issued  by  the  circuit  court  in  Florida  may 
1k>  served  by  a  United  States  marshal  in  Alaska. 

(f)  By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1801, 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts 
has  l»een  transferred  to  the  circuit  courts  of 
appeal,  of  which  there  are  nine — one  in  each 
circuit.  Each  of  these  courts  consists  of  three 
judges,  any  two  of  whom  constitute  a  quorum. 
Its  members  are  selected  from  the  following  list : 
The  Supreme  Court  justice  assigned  to  the  cir- 
cuit in  question,  the  circuit  judges  and  the  dis- 
trict judges  of  that  circuit:  but  no  justice  or 
judge  is  allowed  to  sit  in  this  tribunal  in  a  case 
which  was  tried  before  him  while  holding  a  cir- 
cuit or  district  court.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  personnel  of  these  courts  changes  fre- 
quent ly. 

(g)  The  final  appellate  tribunal  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  is  the  Supreme  Court — probably 
the  most  unique  and  the  most  influential  judicial 
body  in  the  world.  See  SCFREMS  Covrt  of  the 
United  States. 

TIL  The  State  courts  are  modeled  after  those 
of  England.  It  is  true  they  do  not  include  ad- 
miralty nor  ecclesiastical  tribunals;  but  this  is 
because  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  is 
confided  exclusively  to  the   Federal   courts  by 
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the  Federal  Constitution,  and  because  there  is 
no  Slate  Church  in  any  of  our  commonwealths. 
That  part  of  the  powers  of  the  English  ecclesias- 
tical courts  relating  to  the  estates  of  deceased 
(arsons  und  kindred  subjects  has  been  devolved 
in  many  States  upon  tribunals  bearing  various 
names,  such  as  surrogates",  probate,  or  orphans' 
courts.  Most  of  the  local  or  inferior  courts, 
however,  as  well  as  the  superior  courts  of  law 
and  of  equity,  were  copied  by  State  constitutions 
and  statutes  from  Knglisb  originals.  In  many 
Of  the  States  courts  of  chancery  (q.v.)  and  of 
common  law  (q.v.)  have  been  united  into  a 
single  supreme  court.  It  is  impossible  in  this 
article  to  describe  the  judiciary  system  of  each 
of  the  States,  for  in  matters  of  detail  they 
diller  not  a  little;  but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  New 
York  courts  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
those  existing  in  other  States. 

(a)  To  some  extent  these  courts  correspond 
to  the  territorial  subdivisions  of  the  State.  For 
example,  each  town  (q.v.) — the  territorial  unit 
in  New  York— is  required  to  elect  justices  of 
the  peace  (q.v.),  who  are  empowered  to  hold 
courts  and  to  exercise  a  limited  criminal  as 
well  as  civil  jurisdiction.  In  each  county  a 
count;/  court  is  provided  for,  and  also  a  surro- 
gates court:  although  in  some  counties  these 
courts  arc  held  by  the  same  judge.  Other  local 
courts,  with  a  limited  jurisdiction,  have  been 
erected  by  the  Legislature,  especially  in  cities 
and  large  villages.  The  Supreme  Court  pos- 
sesses a  general  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  composed  <UM)2) 
of  seventy-six  justices,  each  of  which  is  em- 
powered to  hold  court  in  any  county,  although 
they  are  not  elected  by  the  State  at  large,  but 
each  is  chosen  by  the  electors  in  one  of  the  eight 
judicial  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided. 
Some  of  these  justices  hold  courts  for  the  trial 
of  cases  or  the  determination  of  motions;  while 
others,  upon  the  selection  of  the  Governor,  con- 
stitute four  courts  nf  ap|teal,  called  appellate 
divisions,  the  State  being  divided  into  four  de- 
partments, in  each  of  which  one  of  these  courts 
has  nppellatc  jurisdiction.  From  determination 
by  an  appellate  division  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
in  many  cases  (see  Art.  VI.,  f  U,  of  New  York 
Constitution)  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  high- 
est regular  judicial  tribunal  of  the  State,  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  It  consists 
of  a  chief  judge  ami  six  associate  judges.  A 
Court  of  Impearlnvrnts  is  also  provided  for  by 
the  State  Constitution.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
regular,  but  an  extraordinary,  tribunal,  which 
rarely  assembles. 

(b)  In  some  States  the  Supreme  Court  pos- 
sesses original  jurisdiction,  and  is  also  the  final 
COUrt  of  appeals.  That  is  the  case  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  an  action  brought  in  the  Supreme 
Court  may  be  tried  and  decided  by  a  single  jus- 
tice, and  from  bis  decision  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  the  full  court.  In  that  State  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  the  final  tribunal  for  ap|>enls 
from  the  decision*  of  a  single  justice;  also  from 
the  Probate  Court,  the  Insolvency  Court,  and  the 
Superior  Court— the  Superior  Court,  in  turn, 
possessing  both  original  and  apellate  jurisdic- 
tion, appeals  running  to  it  from  municipal,  dis- 
trict, police,  and  justice  courts. 

Consult:  Kttcuclopatlia  of  the  Laics  of  Eng- 
land (London.  1K!»7)  ;  Curtis.  Jurisdiction  of  the 
l  uited  titutcs  Courts    (2d  ed..  Boston.   18!M)  ; 


Foster,  Treatise  on  Federal  Practice  (Chicago. 
liMJl);  Cummings  and  Gilbert.  Official  Court 
liules  of  Sett  York  (New  York,  11HMJ)  ;  The  I  nit 
ed  States  Constitution  and  Revised  Statutes; 
the  Constitutions  und  Statutes  of  the  several 
States.  For  a  separate  treatment  of  special 
courts,  see  individual  titles  such  as  Common 
Bench;  Surrogate;  Courts,  Military;  Pro- 
bates; Arches,  Courts  of;  Supreme  Cocht  of 
THE  I.'NITKD  States;  etc.  Consult  also  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  such  titles  as  Ko- 
m an  Law;  Civil  Law;  Admiralty;  Pleading; 
etc. 

COURT.  A  name  originally  applied  to  the 
square  or  space  inclosed  by  the  buildings  of  a 
feudal  castle.  In  time  it  came  to  denote  the 
persons  immediately  surrounding  a  feudal  chief 
or  superior.  Its  application  is  now  eon  fined  to 
the  residence  and  surroundings  of  sovereign 
princes,  together  with  such  persons  of  distinction 
as  are  in  the  habit  of  approaching  the  monarch 
and  of  associating  with  the  other  memliers  of  the 
royal  family,  both  in  a  public  und  a  private 
capacity. 

COURT,  Presentation  at.  What  in  monar- 
chical countries  is  considered  the  honor  of  being 
presented  at  Court  or  formally  introduced  to  the 
sovereign,  is  valued  not.  only  for  the  eclat  ot 
the  ceremonial,  but  also  for  its  service  as  a 
credential.  Having  been  received  by  his  uin> 
sovereign,  a  person  may  ex|tect  to  be  received 
anywhere  else,  and  may  claim  to  be  presented  by 
the  representative  of  his  country  at  any  foreign 
Court.  The  privilege  is  therefore  carefully 
guarded  from  abuse;  and  during  her  long  reign. 
Queen  Victoria  exercised  the  most  scrupulous 
personal  supervision  over  the  names  of  those  who 
sought  the  honor,  excluding  all  whose  reputation 
was  in  the  slightest  degree  tarnished.  In  Eng- 
land the  names  of  those  desiring  to  be  presented, 
and  of  their  presenters,  must  be  sent  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office  several  days  previously  for 
approbation.  Those  who  are  not  British  sub 
jcets  may  be  presented  by  their  own  ambassador. 
An  elaborate  ceremonial,  including  the  wearing 
of  full  Court  dress,  is  connected  with  the  cere- 
mony. For  fuller  information  as  to  court  dress, 
etc.,  consult  Armvtage,  Old  Customs  and  Modern 
Court  Rules  (Ixmdon.  1883). 

COURT,  koor,  Antoine  (1696-1760).  A 
French  Reformer  called  the  'Restorer  of  Prot- 
estantism in  France.'  He  was  l>om  at  Villeneuve 
de  Rerg,  in  Languedoe.  March  27.  1  «»!>."».  His 
parents  were  peasants,  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  which  was  then  undergoing  cruel  per- 
secution. When  but  seventeen  years  old  Court 
l»egan  to  speak  at  the  secret  meetings  of  the 
Protestants,  held  literally  "in  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth,'  and  often  in  darkness,  with  no  pastor 
present  to  teach  or  counsel.  He  entertained  a 
great  desire  to  build  up  the  Church  so  ruthle*«ly 
persecuted ;  and  to  this  end  he  proposed  four 
things:  ( 1 )  regular  religious  meetings  for  teach- 
ing and  worship:  (2)  suppression  of  the  fanati 
cism  of  those  who  professed  to  be  inspired,  and 
of  the  consequent  disorders;  (3)  restoration  of 
discipline  by  the  establishment  of  consistories, 
conference's,  and  synods;  (4)  the  careful  train- 
ing of  a  body  of  pastors.  To  the  performance 
of  this  great  task  he  devoted  his  life.  From 
audiences  of  half  a  dozen  meeting  in  secret,  he 
came  to  address  openly  10,000  at  one  time.  In 
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171"i  he  convoked  the  first  Synod  of  the  Desert. 
Ill  1724  further  fury  was  hurled  at  the  Protes- 
tants in  a  decree  which  assumed  that  there  were 
no  Protestants  in  France,  and  prohibited  the 
most  secret  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion. 
A  price  was  set  on  Court's  head,  and  in  172!) 
he  lied  to  Lausanne.  There,  after  great  exertion, 
he  founded  a  college  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  of  which,  during  the  remaining  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  the  chief  director.  This 
college  sent  forth  all  the  pastors  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  until  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  He  died  at  Lausanne,  June  13, 
1700.  Court  intended  to  write  a  history  of 
Protestantism,  and  made  extensive  collections  for 
the  purpose:  but  he  did  not  live  to  do  the  work. 
He  wrote,  however,  .in  Historical  Memorial  of 
the  Most  Remarkable  Proceedings  Against  the 
I'rotestunts  in  France  from  11^-51  (Eng.  trans., 
I>ondon,  1732)  :  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Ce- 
Mnitef  ou  dc  la  guerre  des  Camisards  ( 1700;  new 
ed.,  Alais,  1819,  3  vols.).  Consult  his  Auto- 
biography, ed.  by  E.  Hugues  (Toulouse,  1885)  ; 
his  Letters,  from  1739,  ed.  by  C.  Dardier  (Paris, 
1885,  1891);  E.  Hugues,  Antoine  Court  (Paris, 
1872)  ;  id.,  Les  synodes  du  desert  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1885-80)  :  and  H.  M.  Baird.  The  Huguenots  and 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (New 
York.  1895).  His  only  son,  Antoine  Coi  kt  de 
Gebelin  (Imihi  at  Nlmes  January  25,  1725.  died 
in  Paris  May  10,  1784).  who  took  the  name  of 
his  grandmother,  was  a  literary  man  of  recog- 
nized rank,  and  rendered  excellent  service,  first 
as  his  father's  amanuensis  and  assistant  and 
afterwards  as  a  scholar  at  the  capital,  ne  is 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  famous  case 
of  Jean  Calas  (q.v.)  by  his  work  Les  Ton- 
lousaines,  ou  lettrcs  historignes  et  apologttigucs 
en  fareur  de  la  religion  rcformce  (Lausanne, 
1763). 

COUBTAT,  kuor'tik',  Loris  (  1847—  ) .  A 
French  painter.  He  was  liorn  in  Paris  and 
studied  there  under  Cabanel.  He  has  exhibited 
frequently  at  the  Salon,  and  his  "Ix»da"  (1874) 
was  bought  by  the  French  (Government  for  the 
Luxembourg. 

COURT  BARON  (Lat  Curia  Daronis). 
The  domestic  court  of  the  lord  of  a  manor. 
Such  courts  were  incident  to  every  manor, 
barony,  or  lord-diip  of  land,  in  the  Anglo  Saxon 
period  of  English  history,  and  in  suliM'quent  ages 
came  to  tie  regarded  as  the  characteristic  and 
essential  quality  of  a  manor,  insomuch  that  Coke 
declares  that  "a  court  baron  is  the  chief  prop 
and  pillar  of  a  manor,  which  no  sooner  faileth, 
but  the  manor  faileth  to  the  ground."  Being 
of  customary  oriuin.  and  custom  being  a  mat- 
ter of  immemorial  usage,  no  new  courts  baron, 
•  and  consequently  no  new  manors,  can  be  created, 
and  it  is  asserted  by  Blackstone  that  all  manors 
existing  in  his  time  "must  have  existed  as  early 
as  King  Edward  the  First."  However  this  may 
be.  the  manorial  courts  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  are  of  great  antiquity,  though  those 
that  remain  have  by  successive  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  social  changes  been  reduced  to  mere 
shadows  of  their  former  authority  and  impor- 
tance, most  of  them  having  to-day'  only  a  nomi- 
nal existence. 

The  court  baron  wns  and  is  the  court  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  manor,  as  distinguished  from 
the  villeins  and  copyholders.    The  lord,  or  his 


steward,  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court, 
which  is  composed  of  those  freehold  teuants  of 
the  manor  who  owe,  as  one  of  the  services  or 
incidents  of  their  tenure,  the  service  of  'suit,'  or 
attendance,  at  the  court.  While  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  court  varied  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  manor,  in  general 
it  exercised  an  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  civil 
suits  among  the  tenants  of  the  manor,  deter- 
mined proprietary  rights  to  land,  regulated 
rights  of  common,  sanctioned  grants  of  the 
waste,  etc.  Until  the  reform  of  legal  pro- 
cedure in  England  in  1833,  the  great  proprietary 
action  for  the  recovery  of  land,  known  as  the 
'writ  of  right,'  was  properly  instituted  in  the 
court  baron,  though  the  great  authority  of  the 
regular  tribunals  of  the  kingdom  had  long  since 
brought  safer  and  more  convenient  processes 
within  the  reach  of  persons  asserting  claims  to 
land.  Many  of  the  manorial  courts  have  died 
out  from  the  lack  of  a  competent  number  of 
'suitors,'  i.e.  freemen  subject  to  do  suit  at  court. 

A  species  of  court  baron  existed  in  the  manors 
created  by  royal  patent  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
These  were  modeled  after  the  historic  courts 
baron  of  the  mother  country,  and  for  a  time  en- 
joyed considerable  authority.  They  were  abol- 
ished with  the  manors  to  which  they  were  in- 
cident in  the  revolutionary  legislation  of  1787. 
Consult:  Bolton,  History  of  the  Several  Towns, 
Manors,  and  Patents  of  the  County  of  West- 
chester, New  York;  Digby,  History  of  the 
Lair  of  Real  Property  (5th*ed.,  Oxford,  1898)  ; 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law 
(2d  ed.,  Ixindon,  1899)  ;  Mnitland,  Select  Pleas 
in  Manorial  Courts  (Selden  Society,  1889),  In- 
troduction: Gurdon,  History  .  .  .  of  Court 
Raron  an  d  Court  Leet  (London,  1731).  See 
Court  Leet:  Customary  Law;  Manor. 

COURT  BEGGAR,  The.  A  plav  by  Richard 
Brome  (1632). 

COURTENAY.  kert'nn.  Edward  Henry 
(1803-53).  An  American  mathematician,  bom 
in  Maryland.  He  graduated  in  1821  at  the 
United  "States  Military  Academy,  where  until 
1824  he  was  an  assistant  professor.  In  1829-34 
he  was  professor  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  there,  in  1834-36.  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1842  53  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  He  was  an  engineer  in  the 
construction,  in  1837-41,  of  Fort  Independence 
in  Boston  Harbor,  and  in  1841-42  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  dry-dock  work  in  the  Brooklyn 
Navy-yard.  He  translated  and  edited  the  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Mechanics  of  Boucharlat 
(1833).  and  prepared  a  Treatise  on  the  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus,  and  the  Calculus 
of  Va  ria  t  ions  (1855). 

COURTESY.    See  Curtesy. 

COURTESY  TITLES.   See  Titi.es  of  Honor. 

COURT  FOOL.  From  very  ancient  times 
there  existed  a  class  of  persons  whose  business 
it  was  to  while  away  the  time  of  the  noble  and 
the  wealthy,  particularly  at  table,  by  jesta  and 
witty  sayings.  The  custom  is  so  old  that  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  great  Sanskrit  epic  Ramilyana 
(q.v  ).  Plutarch  speaks  of  a  jester  owned  by 
the  Kinc  of  Persia.  Philip  of  Maeedon,  Attila. 
Harun-al  Rasehid.  and  even  Montezuma  employed 
them.   Only  with  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  did 
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the  office  of  court  fool  became  a  regular  and  in- 
dispensable function.  At  the  end  of  the  four 
tecuth  century  the  fashion  developed  rapidly. 
Queens,  dauphins,  dukea,  and  wealthy  barons  all 
maintained  their  fools.  The  symbols  of  such  a 
personage  were :  the  shaven  head ;  the  fool's  cap 
of  gay  colors  with  ass's  ears  and  cock's  comb; 
the  fool's  sceptre,  which  was  variously  formed; 
the  bells,  which  were  mostly  attached  to  the  cap, 
but  in  some  cases  to  other  parts  of  the  dress; 
and  a  large  collar.  The  rest  of  the  costume  was 
regulated  by  the  taste  of  the  master.  Of  these 
professional  fools,  some  obtained  an  historical 
reputation,  as  Triboulet,  jester  of  King  Francis 
1..  of  France,  and  his  successor,  Brusquet ;  Klaus 
Narr,  at  the  Court  of  the  Elector  Frederick  the 
Wise  of  Prussia,  and  Seogan,  court  fool  to  Edward 
IV.  of  England.  The  kings  and  regents  of  Scot- 
land had  their  jesters;  ami  the  sarcastic  sayings 
of  some  of  these  privileged  personages — such  as 
those  of  Patrie  Bonny,  jester  to  the  Regent  Mor- 
ton— are  still  remembered.  English  court  jesters 
died  out  with  the  Stuarts,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  race  being  the  famous  Archie  Armstrong. 
Besides  the  regular  fools  recognized  and  dressed 
as  such,  there  was  a  higher  class,  called  merry 
counselors,  generally  men  of  talent,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  free  speech  to 
ridicule  the  follies  and  vices  of  their  contem- 
poraries. Of  these,  Kunz  von  der  Rosen,  jester 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  1.;  John  Hcywood, 
a  prolific  dramatic  poet  and  epigrammatist  at 
the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  Angely.  a  French 
courtier,  were  particularly  distinguished  for 
talent  and  wit.  In  all  times  there  have  existed 
at  courts  jversons  who,  without  l>ecoming  jesters 
by  profession,  were  allowed  the  privilege  of 
castigating  the  company  by  their  witty  and 
satirical  attacks,  or  who  served  as  an  object  for 
the  wit  of  others.  Among  these  were  the  Saxon 
general  Kyaw,  celebrated  for  his  blunt  jests; 
and  the  learned  Jacob  Paul.  Baron  (iundling, 
whom  Frederick  W  illiam  1.  of  Prussia,  to  show 
his  contempt  for  science  and  the  artificial  Court 
system,  loaded  with  titles.  Often  imbecile  or 
weak-minded  persons  were  kept  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  company.  The  custom  survived 
long  in  Russia,  where  Peter  the  Great  had  so 
many  fools  that  he  divided  them  into  distinct 
classes,  and  kept  them  with  him  wherever  he 
went.  As  late  as  the  nineteenth  •■cntury  the 
Czar  of  Russia  kept  a  jester  at  court,  and  in 
France  just  before  the  Revolution  Marie  An 
toinette  had  her  fool.  Consult:  Nick,  Die  Hof- 
tnirl  Yolksnarren  (Stuttgart.  18(51);  Fliigel, 
Oeackichte  der  komitchen  Litteratur  (Leipzig, 
1784)  ;  and  Doran,  History  of  Court  Fools  ( 1  Lon- 
don. 1858). 

COURTHOPE,  William  Ton x  (1842—).  An 
English  author.  He  was  born  July  17.  1842; 
w:is  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  New  College. 
Oxford,  where  his  career  was  most  distinguished; 
was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford 
(I8!I3),  and  honorary  fellow  of  New  College 
(  1806).  As  professor  of  poetry  he  has  delivered 
valuable  lectures  on  Life  in  Poetry.  Among  his 
publications  are  Ludihria  Luna:  an  allegorical 
burlesque  M8fi!M  :  The  Paradise  of  Rirds,  a  fine 
extravaganza  (1870)  ;  Life  of  Add i Hon  (1882): 
an  exhaustive  hisforv  of  English  poetry,  of  which 
two  volumes  (1805-07)  have  appeared.  He  also 
edited,  with  biojyntohv.  five  volumes  of  the 
standard  edition  of  Pope  (10  vols..  1871-89). 


COURT  LEET  (from  court  +  leet,  AS.  Uode, 
OHG.  tint,  Ger.  Leute,  people;  connected  with 
OCh.  Slav.  Gudu,  Lett,  laudix,  people,  and  ulti- 
mately with  Skt.  ruh,  to  grow  ) .  In  English  law. 
a  local  customary  court  of  great  antiquity  and 
of  a  popular  character,  having  a  limited  criminal 
jurisdiction.  It  has  been  declared  to  be  "the 
most  ancient  court  in  the  land  for  criminal  mat 
ters,  the  court  baron  being  of  no  less  antiquity 
in  civil,"  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  l>een  de- 
rived from  the  Anglo-Saxon  folk-mote,  in  contra 
distinction,  perhaps,  to  the  iiall-rnote,'  or  court 
baron,  which  consisted  of  the  freeholders,  sitting 
in  the  hall  of  the  manor. 

Though  usually  found  in  connection  with 
manors,  the  leet  was*  not.  properly  speaking,  a 
manorial  court.  -There  were  town  leets,  borough 
leet-s,  and  hundred  leets.  But  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  manor,  to  who-e  internal  or- 
ganization it  was  |>eculiarly  adapted,  that  the 
court  leet  reached  its  highest  development. 
Though  held  by  the  steward,  with  the  aid  of  the 
freemen  of  the  manor  (they  were  not  required 
to  lie  freeholders,  as  in  the  court  baron),  it  was 
still  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  King.  It  was. 
in  effect,  a  royal  magistrate's  or  police  court, 
having  complete  jurisdiction  only  of  minor  of- 
fenses (misdemeanors)  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  committing  magistrate  in  eases  of  felony  and 
treason.  These  latter  it  referred  to  the  su- 
perior tribunals  of  the  country  for  trial  and 
punishment.  The  court  has  now  completely  lost 
its  importance,  having  l»een  superseded  by  the 
police  and  county  courts,  though  it  still  has  a 
nominal  existence  in  some  manors.  See  Coirt 
Baron;  Manor:  and  consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  Manor;  also  Jacob,  Lair  [He- 
tionary  (title,  "Court  Leet")  (London.  1808); 
Pollock  and  Maitland.  History  of  English  Lair 
(2d  ed.,  London  and  Boston.  185)9)  :  Gurdon. 
History  .  .  .  of  Court  Jtaron  and  Court 
Leet  (London,  1731). 

COURTLY,  Charles.    Sir  Harcourt  Court  . 
ly's  son.  in  Dion  Roueieault's  London  Assurannr. 
believed  by  his  father  to  be  mild  and  studiou*. 
while  in  reality  he  is  a  fast  young  man  of 
fashion. 

COURTLY,  Sir  Harcoirt.  An  old  l>eau  in 
Dion  Boucieault's  London  Assurance.  His  son 
Charles  wins  away  from  him  the  heiress  he  was 
to  marry. 

COURTLY  NICE.  Sir.  An  insignificant  fnp. 
the  principal  character  of  Crowne's  comedy  Sir 
Courtly  Nice, 

COURTMANS-BERCHMANS.  koTirt'mAn* 
bexK'mans.  Joanna  (1811-00).  A  Flemish  au- 
thor, born  at  Oudegend.  East  Flanders.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1856,  she  conducted 

a  scl  1  at  Maldegem.    She  was  closely  identified 

with  the  movement  aiming  at  the  advancement  <>f 
Flemish  literature.  Several  of  her  jmh-iiis  and 
novels  enjoy  great  popularity.  They  include: 
Het  acsrhrnk  ran  den  jai/er  (1864);  De  zirartr 
Hoere  (2d  ed.,  18«fi)  :  De  Koarachter  (1873); 
l)e  Hooymoedige  (1882). 

COURT-MARTIAL.    See  Coitits,  Military. 

COURTNEY.  kPrt'nT.  Leonard  Hkxry  (1832 
— ).  An  English  Liberal-Unionist  stntcman. 
born  nt  Penzance.  He  graduated  nt  Cambridge 
in  1855.  and  was  called  to  the  bar  three  years 
later.    From  1872  to  1875  he  occupied  the  chair 
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of  political  economy  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don. He  was  several  times  elected  to  Parliament 
and  became  Under-Secretary  of  Slate  for  the 
Home  Department  in  1880,  and  for  the  Colonies 
in  1881;  Governor  of  Madras  in  1882;  and  Privy 
Councilor  in  1889.  He  served  on  the  Labor  Com- 
mission in  1803-94,  and  became  known  an  a 
strong  advocate  of  proportional  representation. 

COURTNEY,  William  Leonard  (1850 — ). 
An  English  author.  He  was  born  at  Poona, 
India,  January  5,  1850;  was  educated  at 
University  College.  Oxford;  elected  fellow  of 
Mcrton  College  (1*72),  and  of  New  College 
( 1870)  :  afterwards  headmaster  of  Somersetshire 
College,  Bath  ( 1873),  and  has  been  editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  Uevieir  since  1894.  Among  his  schol- 
arly works  arc:  The  Metaphysics  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  ( 187H !;  Studies  on  Philosophy  (1882); 
Construct  ire  Ethics  ( 1880)  ;  Studies  A'cic  and 
Old  (ISS8)  :  Life  of  John  Stuart  Hill  (1889); 
The  Idea  of  Tragedy  (1900). 

COURT  OF  CHIVALRY.     See  Ciuvalby, 

Carat  of. 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS.  See  Claims,  Court 
or. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS.  See  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Coirt  or. 

COURT  OF  INQUIRY.  See  Courts,  Mili- 
tary. 

COURT  OF  LIONS.  The  most  famous  court 
of  the  Alhamhra,  taking  its  name  from  twelve 
white  marble  lions  from  whose  mouths  streams 
of  water  (lowed  into  a  central  alabaster  basin. 
The  tiled  court  is  surrounded  by  124  columns 
delicately  ornamented  in  filigree  and  colors,  sup- 
porting a   low  gallery.     For  illustration,  see 

Al.HAMRRA. 

COURT  OF  LOVE  (Fr.  Vour  d' Amour). 
The  name  applied  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  to 
groups  of  noble  ladies  who,  often,  while  as- 
xcmMed  to  listen  to  the  declamations  of  the 
troubadours,  took  occasion  to  decide  upon  ques- 
tions of  courtesy  and  etiquette,  particularly  in 
affairs  of  love.  According  to  some  authorities 
these  courts  formed  regular  institutions  during 
the  twelfth  century,  the  custom  nourishing  espe- 
cially in  Provence.  There  was  a  code  (still 
preserved)  of  thirty-one  articles  called  lie  Arte 
Amatoiia  et  Rrprobationc  Amoris,  by  Andre,  a 
royal  chaplain,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Decisions  are  said  to  have  been 
based  upon  this  code.  A  typical  example  of  the 
questions  submitted  to  such  tribunals  is  the  fol- 
lowing: If  a  holy  listened  to  one  admirer,  pressed 
the  hand  of  another,  and  touched  with  her  toe 
the  foot  of  a  third,  which  of  these  three  was  the 
favored  suitor?  .Among  the  eminent  ladies  who 
presided  over  these  "courts'  were  Queen  Eleanor 
of  Cuicnne  und  her  daughter  Marie  de  France, 
Countess  of  Champagne.  Rene  of  Anjou,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
resuscitate  these  'courts.'  Consult:  Meray.  La 
vie  mi  trmps  des  emirs  d'amnur  (Paris.  1870). 
and  Keynouard.  ('hois  de  palsies  originates  des 
trouhadours,  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1S17). 

COURT  OF  LOVE.  The.  A  poem  assigned 
to  Chaucer,  but  possibly  of  later  origin.  It  ap- 
pear* in  the  edition  of  1501. 

COURT  OF  REQUESTS.  An  inferior  court 
of  equitv  jurisdiction,  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
Henrv  VIII.  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief 


to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Its  authority  waa 
Umit«d  to  cases  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  but  deemed  of 
too  small  importance  to  engage  the  attention  of 
that  august  tribunal.  It  was  presided  over  by 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  assisted  by  judges  known 
as  Masters  of*  Requests.  It  never  attained  to 
great  importance,  and  was  abolished  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  1041  (Stat.  16  and  17  Car.  L, 
c.  10). 

The  courts  of  conscience  were  also  known  as 
courts  of  requests.    See  Conscience,  Colht  or. 

COURT  OF  SESSION.  The  highest  civil 
tribunal  in  Scotland,  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  V.,  by  statute  dating  May  17,  1532. 
The  object  of  its  institution  was  to  discharge  the 
judicial  functions  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  King  and  his  council,  and  which,  since  1425, 
had  in  a  great  measure  devolved  on  a  committee 
of  Parliament,  as  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
The  Court  of  Session  consisted  at  first  of  fourteen 
ordinary  judges  and  a  president.  One-half  of 
these  judges  and  the  president  were  Churchmen, 
and  the  practice  of  appointing  ecclesiastics  to  the 
bench  did  not  cease  for  some  time  even  after  the 
Reformation.  The  King  had  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  judges, 
three  or  four  peers  or  members  of  his  great  coun- 
cil, to  sit  and  vote  with  the  lords  of  session. 
The  l^ord  Chancellor  was  president  of  the  ses- 
sion. His  office  was  abolished  at  the  union,  and 
the  habit  of  appointing  peers  gradually  fell  into 
disuse. 

From  iLs  foundation,  till  1808,  the  court  of 
session  consisted  of  one  court;  in  that  year  it 
was  divided  into  what  are  known  as  the  first 
and  second  divisions,  two  separate  courts  pos- 
sessing coordinate  jurisdiction.  The  lord  presi- 
dent is  still  president  of  the  whole  court  when 
called  together  for  consultation,  and  enjoys  other 
privileges  in  that  capacity;  but  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions he  officiates  simply  as  president  of  the  first 
division.  In  1830  the  number  of  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Session  was  reduced  to  thirteen;  and 
that  is  still  the  full  number,  though  since  1877 
there  have  actually  been  but  twelve  judges.  Of 
the  five  lords  ordinary,  only  four  sit  daily.  The 
judgments  of  the  outer  house,  with  a  few  statu- 
tory exceptions,  are  appealable  to  the  inner 
house.  The  youngest  judge,  or  junior  lord 
ordinary,  officiates  in  a  separate  department  of 
the  outer  house,  called  the  hill  chamber,  where 
summary  petitions  and  other  branches  of  busi- 
ness peculiarly  requiring  dispatch  arc  disposed 
of.  This  department  alone  is  open  during  the 
vacations  of  the  court,  the  judges,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lord  president  and  lord  justice- 
clerk,  officiating  in  it  in  rotation.  Hither  divi- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Session  may  call  in  the  aid 
of  three  judges  of  the  other,  when  equally  di- 
vided in  opinion.  In  cases  of  still  greater  diffi- 
culty, the  lords  ordinary  are  also  called  in.  and 
a  hearing  before  the  whole  court,  or  in  presence, 
as  it  is  called,  takes  place. 

Since  the  31sf  and  the  32d  Vict.,  cap.  100.  no 
hearings  liefore  the  whole  court  have  taken  place; 
the  cases  being  decided  on  written  arguments 
submitted  to  the  judges.  The  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session  are  appoinlcil  by  the  Crown,  and  hold 
their  offices  for  life.  No  one  is  eliirilile  to  the 
office  unless  he  has  «  rved  n«  an  advocate  or 
principal  clerk  nf  session  for  five  years  or  ns  a 
writer  to  the  signet  for  ten  years.    See  Court. 
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COURTOIS,  koor'twii',  (Ji  stave  Claude 
Etienne  (1852 — ).  A  French  figure  and  por- 
trait painter,  born  at  Pusey,  Haute  Sadne.  He 
studied  with#Gcr6uie  in  Parity,  and  afterwards 
was  frequently  honored  at  exhibition*.  In  188J} 
he  won  the  first  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
His  genre  and  historical  pictures  include 
"Narcissc"  (bought  for  the  Luxembourg),  and 
"Dante  and  Virgil  in  Hell,"  but  the  strength  of 
his  art  is  more  truly  shown  in  his  portraits. 

COTJRTOIS,  Jacques  (1021-76).  A  French 
battle  painter,  better  known  as  Le  Bourguignon. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father.  .Jean  Courtois,  but 
went  to  Italy  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  worked 
in  Bologna,  Florence.  Siena,  and  Rome,  intlu- 
enced  successively  by  Guido  Keni  and  Francesco 
Albani  in  Bologna,  and  by  Cerquozz.i  and  Pieter 
de  Laar  in  Home.  He  was  turned  to  his  true 
field,  however,  by  a  study  of  Raphael's  "Battle 
of  Constant ine"  in  the  Vatican.  His  spirited 
battle  scenes,  which  excited  great  admiration 
and  found  many  imitators,  are  to  be  seen  in 
most  of  the  principal  galleries  of  Europe.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-six,  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  entered  a  Jesuit  convent  as  a  lay  brother, 
and  is  said  to  have  executed  thereafter  a  number 
of  religious  paintings.  By  the  Italians  he  was 
called  Jacopo  (or  Giacomo)  Cortese  and  II  Bor- 

COURT  PARTY.  The.  A  term  applied  as 
early  as  1620  to  the  supporters  of  the  political 
policy  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  as  opposed  to  the 
Country  Party,  during  "the  disputes  of  King  and 
Commons.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the  party 
represented  high  Toryism,  Jacobitism,  and  High 
Church  principles. 

COURTRAT,  kfior'trS'  (Flemish  Kortryk). 
A  town  in  the  Province  of  West  Flanders.  Bel- 
gium, on  the  Lys,  or  Ixye,  30  miles  south  of 
Bruges  (Map:  Belgium,  B  4).  Courtrai  is  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  has  a  castle,  a  citadel,  a  fine  old  bridge 
flanked  with  Flemish  towers,  a  noble  town  hall, 
and  a  beautiful  Gothic  church,  founded  in  1238 
by  Baldwin.  Count  of  Flanders.  The  town-hall, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  now 
restored,  contains  memorable  chimney-pieces 
and  noteworthy  frescoes  and  statuettes.  In  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  is  one  of  Van  Dyke's  most 
celebrated  paintings — "Raising  of  the  Cross." 
Though  a  busy  manufacturing  place.  Courtrai  is 
nevertheless  attractive.  Table  damask  and  other 
linen  are  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture, 
and  for  which  Courtrai  is  celebrated,  as  well  as 
for  its  lace  and  the  excellent  quality  of  flax 
grown  in  the  vicinity.  Population,  in  18!M). 
30.400;  in  1900,  34.000.  Courtrai  dates  back 
to  Roman  times,  when  it  bore  the  name  of 
Cortoriacum.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
an  important  industrial  centre.  On  July  11, 
1302.  the  Flemings,  citizens  of  Ghent  and  Bruges 
chiefly,  numl>ering  20,000  men,  won  a  splendid 
victory  over  7000  French  knights  and  40.000 
soldiers,  beneath  the  walls  of  Courtrai.  More 
han  4000  golden  spurs,  worn  by  the  French 
nobility,  were  gathered  from  the  field,  and  the 
battle  was  henceforth  called  the  Battle  of  the 
Spurs.  The  town  suffered  greatly  in  the  French 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

COURTS,  Military.  Military  courts  are  dis- 
tinguished from  civil  court*  both  in  their  organi- 
zation and  procedure.    They  are  divided  into 


courts-martial  and  courts  of  inquiry,  which  in 
their  various  forms  are  described  below. 

Courrs- Martial  (Fr.,  military  courts!  are 
statutory  institutions  for  the  enforcement  of 
order  and  discipline  in  armies  and  navic*.  The 
American  Army  is  governed  by  a  military  code 
mainly  derived  from  that  of  England.  The  rnili 
tary  tribunals  instituted  in  America  and  Eng- 
laud  for  the  administration  of  this  code  do  nut 
differ  materially  in  composition,  power,  oi  pr<> 
cedure.  The  court  of  the  constable  and  marshal 
recognized  in  the  statute  of  Richard  11.  c.  - 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  in  England  to 
administer  military  justice.  The  office  of  high 
constable  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  with  it  lapsed  all  the  criminal  juri- 
diction  of  this  court.  From  this  time  until  I68!». 
when  military  courts  were  recognized  by  statute 
military  law  was  administered  by  means  of  coin 
missioners,  by  the  general  in  command  of  troop-, 
or  by  means  of  deputies  appointed  by  him.  These 
commissioners  or  deputies  were  usually  officers 
of  the  army,  and  constituted  courts  or  councils 
of  war.  Some  time  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  these  councils  of  war  were  called 
courts-martial,  and  with  few  modifications  are 
now  the  existing  military  tribunals. 

Anu-ricun  courts-martial  are  instituted  by 
authority  of  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  a  power, 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  to  try  offense* 
committed  while  the  party  is  in  the  military 
service.  These  courts  are  (1)  the  general  court 
martial;  (2)  the  summary  court;  (3)  the  gar 
rison  court;  (4)  the  regimental  court.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  geueral  court-martial  extend- 
to  every  person  subject  to  military  law  for  any 
offense  within  the  cognizance  of  a  military  court. 
It  is  the  only  military  court  that  can  try  a  com 
missioned  officer,  and  it  takes  cognizanee  of  the 
serious  offenses  committed  by  enlisted  men.  The 
power  to  assemble  a  general  court-martial  is  given 
by  statute  to  the  President  of  the  United  State- 
and  to  any  general  officer  commanding  an  arrnv. 
a  territorial  division,  or  department,  or  colonel 
commanding  a  separate  department.  In  time  of 
war  the  commander  of  a  division  or  of  a  .separate 
brigade  of  troops  is  empowered  to  appoint  thi* 
court.  The  statute  provides  that  a  general  court 
martial  may  consist  of  any  nuinl>er  of  officers 
from  five  to  thirteen  inclusive,  and  that  it  shall 
not  consist  of  less  than  thirteen  when  that  num 
bcr  can  be  convened  without  manifest  injury  to 
the  service.  The  officers  who  are  competent  t<> 
appoint  a  court-martial  are  competent  to  appoint 
a  judge-advocate  for  the  same.  The  judge-advo 
eate  prosecutes  in  the  name  of  the  United  State-, 
and  is.  under  certain  circumstances,  counsel  for 
the  prisoner.  He  summons  witnesses  for  prosceu 
tion  and  defense.  The  original  charges  are  sent 
to  this  officer,  and  if  he  considers  any  amend 
uient  necessary  he  communicates  with  the  officer 
appointing  the  court.  When  the  convening  officer 
hns  satisfied  himself  that  the  charge  preferred 
discloses  an  offense  under  the  Articles  of  War 
(q.v.).  and  that  the  evidence  forthcoming  i' 
sufficient  to  justify  the  trial  of  the  accused,  he 
issues  an  order  defining  the  place  and  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  court,  and  naming,  in  the 
order  of  their  rank  in  the  service,  the  offiecr- 
who  are  to  compose  it. 

When  a  commissioned  officer  is  to  be  tried  the 
offieer  appointing  the  court  details,  if  he  can. 
without  prejudice  to  the  service,  officers  of  rank 
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equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  accused.  He 
bIho  avoids  detailing;  the  officer  who  has  investi- 
gated the  charges  against  the  accused,  or  one 
who  will  be  a  principal  witness  against  him,  or 
the  immediate  commanding  ollicer  of  the  accused. 
A  member  of  a  court  of  inquiry  respecting  the 
matter  on  which  the  charges  are  founded,  or  an 
officer  who  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  case, 
i*  not  detailed.  Court-martial  procedure  docs 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
criminal  courts  of  the  country.  This  court  is, 
however,  a  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the 
fact*  of  the  case  it  tries.  Before  it  proceeds  upon 
any  trial  the  judge-advocate  administers  an 
oath  to  each  member  which  requires  him,  as  a 
juror,  to  well  and  truly  try  and  determine,  ac- 
cording to  evidence,  the  matter  .  .  .  before 
him,  etc..  and  as  a  judge  to  duly  administer  jus- 
tice without  partiality,  favor,  or  affection,  etc. 
This  oath  includes  also  one  of  secrecy  as  to  the 
votes  of  members,  and  of  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  until  approved.  The  judge- advocate  is 
also  required  to  take  a  similar  oath  of  secrecy. 
Congress  has  power  to  prescribe  not  only  the 
organization  and  jurisdiction  of  courts-martial, 
hut  also  their  practice,  and  the  mode  of  exe- 
cuting their  sentences.  It  has  secured  to  the 
accused  a  right  of  challenge  to  a  member  of  his 
court,  and  immunity  from  a  second  trial  for  the 
same  offense.  It  has  fixed  the  period  of  time 
within  which  the  accused  must  be  prosecuted. 
The  form  of  procedure  for  a  general  court- 
martial  is  laid  down  in  works  treating  of  the 
subject  of  military  law. 

StMM art  Courts-Martial  have  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  trying  enlisted  men  for 
offenses  ordinarily  cognizable  by  garrison  or 
regimental  courts-martial,  which  court*  they 
have  practically  displaced.  This  court,  as  in- 
stituted in  the  United  States,  haa  no  power  to 
try  capital  cases  or  commissioned  officers.  In 
Kngland  this  court  has  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  offenses  committed  in  active 
service,  which,  with  due  regard  to  the  public 
service,  could  not  be  tried  by  the  ordinary 
courts.  It  is  competent  to  try  any  officers,  sol- 
diers, or  other  persons  subject  to  military  law 
for  any  offen«e,  and  if  composed  of  three  officers, 
can  award  all  the  punishments  of  a  general 
court-martial.  In  the  United  States  the  sum- 
mary court  is  composed  of  a  single  officer,  and 
has  power  to  try.  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  of 
peace,  enlisted  men  and  general  prisoners.  Its 
power  to  punish  is  limited  by  statute.  The  com- 
manding officers  authorised  to  approve  its  sen- 
tences, and  superior  authority,  have  power  to 
remit  or  to  mitigate  them. 

Garrison  Courts-Martial  are  composed  of 
three  members  and  a  judge-advocate.  All  are 
commissioned  officers.  They  may  be  appointed 
by  any  officer  commanding  a  garrison,  fort,  or 
other  place  where  the  troops  consist  of  different 
corps.  The  order  appointing  a  garrison  court 
must  state  the  fact  giving  it  jurisdiction.  As 
regards  persons,  offenses,  and  limit  of  power  to 
punish,  its  jurisdiction  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  summary  court.  In  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  this  court  is  now  seldom 
assembled  except  in  the  cases  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  objecting  to  trial  by  the  summary 
court,  and  in  the  event  of  the  accused  refusing  to 
consent  in  writing  to  trial  bv  that  court,  when 
they  may  be  brought  to  trial  before  garrison, 


regimental,  or  general  court* -martini.  The  tes- 
timony taken  before  a  garrison  or  regimental 
court-martial  is  not  reduced  to  writing.  The 
garrison  court-martial  corresponds  to  the  dis- 
trict court  in  the  English  Army. 

The  Regimental  Court- Martial  is  in  com- 
position the  same  as  a  garrison  court-martial, 
with  the  exception  that  its  members  and  judge- 
advocate  are  of  the  same  regiment  or  corps  as 
the  offender.  Every  officer  commanding  a  regi- 
ment or  corps  may  appoint  this  court,  which  has 
jurisdiction  only  over  offenders  belonging  to  the 
same  regiment  or  corps  from  which  the  court 
is  appointed.  In  all  other  respects  this  court 
is  like  tho  garrison  court-martial.  In  England 
regimental  courts-martial  can  be  convened  by 
any  officer  authorized  to  convene  the  higher 
courts,  by  a  commanding  ollicer,  or  officer  in 
command  of  two  or  more  detachments,  provided 
he  be  not  under  the  rank  of  captain,  and  on 
board  a  ship,  by  a  commanding  officer  of  any 
rank.  After  investigating  the  charge  against  a 
prisoner  a  commanding  ollicer,  if  he  does  not  dis- 
pose of  the  ease  summarily,  must  without  un- 
necessary delay,  which  should  not  exceed  thirty- 
six  hours,  either  refer  the  case  to  superior 
authority,  order  a  regimental  court-martial  to 
assemble,  or  apply  to  a  superior  to  convene  a 
higher  court,  '('lode'  says:  "These  three  'gen- 
eral,' 'district,'  and  'regimental'  courts  are  those 
under  which  the  army  is  governed,  and  by  which 
the  military  law  is  administered." 

A  Court  of  Inquiry  is.  in  its  function,  anal 
ogous  to  a  grand  jury  in  civil  procedure.  It  is 
convened  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  any 
transaction  of,  or  accusation  or  imputation 
against,  any  officer  or  soldier  in  the  service.  Un- 
less specially  ordered  to  do  so,  it  does  not  give 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  it  investi- 
gates. A  dissenting  opinion  is  authorized.  A 
court  of  inquiry  may  be  ordered  by  the  President, 
or  by  any  commanding  officer,  but  shall  never  be 
ordered  by  a  commanding  ollicer,  except  upon  a 
demand  by  the  officer  or  soldier  whose  conduct 
is  to  be  inquired  into.  It  consists  of  one  or  more 
officers,  not  exceeding  three,  and  a  recorder.  The 
order  convening  a  court  of  inquiry  details  the 
members  and  recorder  by  name,  specifies  the 
subject  matter  of  inquiry,  and  directs  a  report 
of  the  facts,  or  of  the  facts  with  opinion.  I'nder 
the  military  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  court  of 
inquiry  ami  the  recorder  thereof  have  the  power 
to  summon  witnesses  and  to  take  evidence  on 
oath.  This  is  not  so  in  the  Knglish  service, 
where  it  has  no  judicial  power,  and  is  simply  a 
board  directed  to  collect  evidence  with  re-pect  to 
a  transaction  into  which  the  commanding  ollicer 
himself  cannot  conveniently  inquire.  A  court  of 
inquiry,  wrote  Sir  Charles  Napier,  "ought  gen 
erally  to  be  a  closed  court,  no  one  allowed  to 
enter  but  such  individuals  as  are  called  for, 
and  who,  being  privately  examined,  are  sent  out. 
.  .  .  It  is  generally  objectionable  to  make  a 
court  of  inquiry  an  o|>en  court." 

.Military  Courts  of  Other  Countries.  In 
the  army  of  Germany  there  are  general  and 
regimental  courts.  In  trials  of  enlisted  men  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  court 
are  of  the  rank  of  the  accused.  In  the  Ru»«ian 
Army  there  is  n  supreme  tribunal  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  district  and  regimental  courts- 
martial.  In  the  French  Army  individual  officers 
have  large  powers  of  imprisonment,  and  there 
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arc  regiments  and  courts  of  discipline  for  hard 
characters.  In  the  Austrian  Army  there  are 
courts  of  tin»t  instance,  and  courts  of  appeal 
from  the  former.  Military  lawyers  are  also  at- 
tached to  each  regiment  to  help*  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  military  justice. 

Bibliography.  A  Manual  for  Courts- Martial 
was  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  the  use  of  the  Army  of  the  I'nited 
States  in  1!>01.  For  the  English  practice,  Sim- 
mons, Courts-Martial  (London,  1873),  may  be 
consulted.    See  Military  Law. 

COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH, 
The.  A  hexametric  poem  bv  Longfellow  (1858). 
founded  on  the  life  of  the  ""Captain  of  the  Pil- 

•  it 

grims. 

COURT  TENNIS.  Indoor  tennis  (see  dia- 
gram). Usually  the  court  occupies  an  entire 
building,  and  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  occupying 
a  playing  space  of  IMS  by  32  fact,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  bv  a  corridor  aliout  6  feet  wide  (the 
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penthouse),  which  has  a  sloping  roof  about  7 
feet  high.  The  sjx-rtator-*  occupy  the  dedans,  or 
the  part  of  the  penthouse  situated  in  the  rear  of 
the  court,  and  separated  from  the  same  by  an 


open  grating.  The  most  complete  courts  haw 
floors  of  asphalt,  and  cement  walls  painted  black 
to  a  height  of  18  feet.  The  nets  divide  the  court, 
and  also  the  *errice  and  hazard  sides  of  the 
game.  The  tambour  is  a  projection  on  the  hazard 
side,  resembling  a  chimney,  and  near  it  (in  the 
penthouse)  is  the  grille.  The  chaxes  are  num- 
bered on  the  wall  (from  1  to  tl)  and  are  em 

Eloyed  to  divide  part  of  the  court  into  the  num 
•r  of  spaces  required  by  the  game.  In  playing 
the  game  the  server  must  stand  in  the  service 
court,  and  serve  the  ball  over  the  penthouse,  it 
being  required  to  strike  on  the  penthouse  roof 
and  then  roll  off  into  the  receiving  court.  The 
player  on  the  hazard  side  strikes  it  on  the  bound 
wherever  be  chooses,  if  only  it  first  strikes  the 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  net ;  for  in 
stance,  he  may  strike  it  against  the  nearest  wall, 
so  that  it  rebounds  across  the  net.  A  'chase'  i* 
called  when  the  player  fails  to  strike  the  ball 
before  the  second  bound — unless  he  is  on  the 
hazard  side  and  beyond  the  service-line.  Fur 
ther,  a  record  is  made  of  the  cross-  lines  at  which 
the  ball  bounds;  which,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  score  unless  the  game  stands  at  40,  in  which 
event  sides  are  changed  and  the  contestants  play 
for  the  'chase.'  The  player  responsible  for  the 
'chase,'  by  permitting  the  same  to  be  made,  will 
attempt  to  return  the  ball  ncan«r  to  the  end  wall 
than  the  point  at  which  it  was  marked,  to  insure 
its  bounding  a  second  time,  making  the  nttempt 
as  often  as. his  opponent  returns  the  ball  until 
he  either  succeeds  or  misses.  In  the  former 
event  he  is  credited  with  the  'strike;'  while  in 
the  latter,  his  opponent  scores.  For  more  de 
tailed  information  regarding  the  game,  its  scor 
ing  and  its  history,  see  Tennis. 

COURT  THEATRE,  The.  A  playhouse  for 
comedies  and  farces,  situated  in  Sloane  Square. 
London.  Originally  a  chapel  built  in  1818,  it 
was  turned  into  a  theatre. 

COUSA,  John.    See  Alexander  John  I. 

COUSIN,  koo'zAN',  Jean  (1501-89).  A  French 
painter.  He  was  born  at  Soucy,  near  Sens,  and 
little  definite  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  at 
first  a  glass-painter  and  afterwards  a  goldsmith 
in  Faris.  His  work  on  glass  is  celebrated.  Hit 
window*  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Vincennes  are 
probably  the  finest  in  France,  and  he  also  made 
Rome  for  the  Church  of  Saint  (Jervais.  Pari-, 
which,  however,  have  Ix-en  destroyed.  At  thi* 
period  Cousin  turned  his  attention  to  painting 
and  l»ecame  known  as  the  'founder  of  the  French 
School.'  He  executed  a  fine  "I^jst  Judgment," 
which  is  full  of  action  and  spirit,  in  the  manner 
of  Parmigiano.  It  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  He 
was  also  a  miniaturist,  sculptor,  and  a  wood- 
engraver,  and  the  author  of  two  books,  Lirrt  de 
pcrxjxctivv  (15<V0)  and  Livre  de  portraiture 
(1571).  Consult  Firmin-Didot.  Etude  sur  Jean 
Cousin  (Paris,  1872). 

COUSIN,  Victor  (1792-1M7).  A  French 
philosopher  and  historian.  He  was  born  in  Pan*, 
and  studied  with  such  brilliant  success  at  the 
Kcole  Norma le  that  in  1814  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Royer-Collard  in  the  chair  of  phi- 
lowphj  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  threw  himself 
heartily  into  the  reaction  against  the  sen*uali* 
tic  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
cent u ry.  which  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
field.  In  1817  he  visited  (Germany,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  bolder  and  more  speculative  eys- 
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terns  of  philosophy  than  any  ho  hnd  yet  known, 
becoming  acquainted  with  Jacob  i,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  and  Goethe.  During  a  later  visit  to  Ger 
many,  in  1824-25,  he  was  suspected  of  revolu- 
tionary tendencies,  arrested  in  Dresden,  and  sent 
to  Berlin,  where  he  was  detained  for  six  months. 
He  took  advantage  of  his  rompulsory  detention 
in  Prussia  to  study  the  philosophy  of  Hegel, 
which  had  no  small  influence  on  his  susceptible 
intellect.  On  his  return  to  France  he  took  a  de- 
cided stand  against  the  reactionary  policy  of 
Charles  X..  and  in  1H27,  when  the  comparatively 
liberal  -Mini-try  of  Martignac  came  into  office, 
fousin,  who  had  for  some  years  been  suspended 
from  his  professorial  functions,  was  reinstated 
in  his  chair.  Meanwhile  he  had  become  known 
as  an  author  by  his  editions  of  Proelus  and  Des- 
cartes (1820-20),  and  by  his  celebrated  transla- 
tion of  Plato,  which  was  finished  in  1810,  in  thir- 
teen volumes.  Cousin  reached  the  height  of  his 
popularity  and  influence  as  a  philosophic  teacher 
in  the  years  1828-30,  when  often  as  many  as  two 
thousand  enthusiastic  hearers  gathered  around 
him.  He  was  still  young,  simple,  and  pure  in 
his  habits;  his  doctrines  were  for  the  most  part 
new  to  his  audience,  bold,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  finest  qualities  of 
the  national  genius  appeared  in  his  lectures — a 
wonderful  lucidity  of  exposition,  and  exquisite 
l»enuty  of  style,  such  as  few  philosophers  have 
equaled,  a  brilliancy  of  generalization  and  criti- 
cism, and  a  power  of  coordinating  the  faets  of 
history  and  philosophy  so  as  to  make  each  illus- 
trate the  other  and  reveal  their  most  intricate 
relations.  At  this  period  Cousin  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  leaders  of  opinion  among  the 
educated  classes  in  Paris.  After  the  Revolution 
of  1830.  when  his  friend  Guizot  became  Prime 
.Minister,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  1832  a  peer  of  France, 
and  later  director  of  the  Eoole  Xortnale  and  vir- 
tual head  of  the  University.  His  efforts  for  the  or- 
ganization of  primary  instruction  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  valuable  reports  which  he  drew  up  from 
personal  observation  on  the  state  of  public  edu- 
cation in  Germany  and  Holland.  In  1840  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Acadomie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques,  and  in  the  same  year  be- 
came Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  Thiers.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848 
Cousin  aided  the  Government  of  Cavaignac.  and 
published  an  anti-socialistic  brochure  called 
Justice  et  charitc.  After  1849  he  disappeared 
from  public  life. 

Cousin  whs  greater  as  an  expounder  of  his- 
torical systems  of  philosophy  than  as  an  original 
thinker.  At  first  a  disciple  of  Royer-Collard  and 
the  Scottish  School,  he  was  attached  to  the  psy- 
chological method  of  investigating:  afterwards 
a  keen  student  of  the  German  School,  he  ex- 
pounded the  views  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  with 
such  enthusiasm  that  he  might  legitimately 
enough  have  hcen  considered  n  'Gorman  idealist.' 
But  he  endeavored  to  mediate  between  the  Ger- 
man standpoint  of  an  impersonal  reason  and 
that  of  empirical  psychology.  In  the  later  years 
of  his  life  his  views  carried  him  to  a  modified 
Carteiianism.    See  Descartes. 

Cousin's  chief  works,  besides  those  already 
mentioned  and  his  Fragments  philosophiquea 
(18-20).  appeared  in  two  series.  The  first  con- 
tained Premiers  cssni*  tie  philosophic ;  Du  rrni, 
du   henu   et    du   bien ;   Philosophic   sensualiste ; 


Ph ilosophie  tcossaisc ;  Ph ilosophic  dc  Kant.  The 
second  contained  Introduction  a  Vhistoirc  de  la 
philosophic ;  Histoire  getu'rale  de  la  philosophic 
jusqu'a  la  fin  du  XVII*  sicclc.  He  also  contrib- 
uted a  great  variety  of  pajHTs  to  the  French  re- 
views. Besides  his  philosophical  work,  he  ren- 
dered a  very  real  service  to  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  France  by  his  luminous 
and  stimulating  sketches  of  Mines,  de  I^ongue- 
ville,  de  Hautefort,  de  Sable,  and  a  number  of 
other  great  personages  of  the  period.  Consult : 
Hamilton,  Discussions  on  Philosophy,  Literature, 
Education,  and  L'nicersity  lie  form  (London. 
1832  )  ;  Taine,  in  Lea  philosophes  claaaiques  du 
XIXo  aiccle  (Paris,  1888)  ;  Janet,  Victor  Cousin 
et  son  o  ut  re  I  Paris,  1885);  Barthelemy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  Victor  Cousin,  so  vie,  sa  correspondence 
(3  vols.,  Paris.  185)5)  ;  Jules  Simon,  Victor  Cou- 
sin (Paris,  1887). 

C0USINE  BETTE,  koo'zen'  bet.  La.  A  novel 
by  Balzac  (1840)  dealing  with  the  love  of  an 
aunt  and  a  niece  for  the  same  youth. 

COUSIN   MICHEL,   me'Kel.    A  humorous 
appellation  for  the  German  native,  correspond 
ing  to  Brother  Jonathan  as  applied  to  the  Ameri- 
can. 

COUSIN-MONTAUBAN,  koTi'zaN'  moN'- 
to'bliN',  Charles  Glillai  me  Marie,  Count  of 
Palikao  (1790-1878).  A  French  general.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  combined  English  and  French 
forces  in  the  victorious  campaign  of  1800  against 
China,  and  received  the  title  of  Count  of  Pali- 
kao (a  place  east  of  Peking)  from  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  after  the  fall  of  Peking.  He  obtained 
rich  booty  for  himself  in  the  plunder  of  the  Im- 
perial summer  palace.  In  August,  1870,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Ollivier  Ministry,  immediately 
after  the  first  reverses  of  the  French,  he  was 
charged  by  Napoleon  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  Ministry.  He  himself  took  charge  of  the 
nation's  defenses,  and  in  twenty-four  days 
placed  140.000  men  in  the  field,  besides  arming 
the  capital.  After  the  defeat  at  Sedan  he 
quitted  France  and  afterwards  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  His  book,  Un  miniatcre  de  ringt~ 
quatre  joura  (1871),  describes  his  experiences. 

COUSIN  PONS,  koTTzftn'  poN,  Le.  A  novel 
by  Balzac  (1847),  describing  the  treatment  of 
the  poor  relative  who  outstays  his  welcome. 

COUSINS,  knz'nz.  Samuel  (1801-87).  An 
English  engraver,  born  in  Exeter.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1835,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  of  Engraving  in  1854,  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1855.  He  en- 
graved innumerable  portraits  after  Reynolds, 
Lawrence,  and  Gainsborough,  and  pictures  from 
the  originals  of  Wilkie,  Landseer,  and  others. 

COUSSEMAKER.  koos'ma'kAr',  Chari.es  En 
mono  Henri  de  (1805-70).  A  French  historian 
of  music,  born  at  Bailleul  (Nord).  Afler 
studying  at  the  Donai  Lyoee.  he  completed  his 
musical  education  under  Moreau  and  Lefebvre. 
He  devoted  himself  principally  to  researches  on 
media-val  music,  on  which  subject  he  published 
the  following  important  works:  Memoire  aiir 
Ilurhald  (1841);  Histoire  de  Vharmonic  nu 
moucn-afje  (  1852)  :  Dromes  liturgiques  du 
mouen-nqe  (1801)  ;  Leg  harmonistes  des  XI feme 
et  Xlllcmr  sieeles  (1804)  ;  Les  harmonistes  du 
XI  Verne  siMc  (lSfiO)  ;  and  Scriptores  de  l/u- 
sica  Urdii  .Evi  (1800-75),  his  principal  work. 
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COUSTOU,  kiKTstoT!',  Nicolas  (1658-1733). 
A  French  sculptor,  born  at  Lyons,  the  son  of  a 
wood -carver,  from  whom  he  received  his  first  in- 
struction. He  studied  in  Rome  from  1083  to 
1080,  and  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  rec- 
tor of  the  Academy  in  1720.  Among  his  works, 
many  of  which  were  destroyed  during  the  Revo- 
lution, are  the  marble  groups,  "I'nion  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Marnc,"  "Huntsman  Resting," 
"Daphne  Pursued  by  Apollo,"  all  now  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuilcriea;  statues  of  Julius  Ca»- 
sar  and  of  Louis  'XV.,  in  the  Louvre:  and 
"Descent  from  the  Cross."  in  the  choir  of  Notre 
Dame,  one  of  his  best  efforts. 

COUTANCES,  kootiiNs'.  A  town  in  the 
Department  of  La  Manche,  France,  at  the  conllu- 
ence  of  the  Soulle  and  Rulsard,  57  Vj  miles  south 
of  Cherbourg  by  rail  (Map:  France.  E  2).  It 
is  built  on  a  conical  hill  a  few  miles  from  the 
English  Channel,  and  is  a  picturesque  old  city. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  its  cathedral  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  the  early  Pointed  style  of  Nor- 
mandy. Other  noteworthy  features  are  the 
Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Peter's,  the  public  gar- 
dens and  museum,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct.  Coutances  has  manufactures  of  mus- 
lins, lace,  yarns,  pianos  and  organs,  etc..  and  a 
trade  in  grain.  Population,  in  1891,  8145;  in 
1001,  0991.  The  town  is  the  Constantia  of  the 
Romans.  For  a  history  and  description,  consult 
Annuairc-guide  dc  Coutances  (Coutances,  1897). 

COUTHON,  koo'tAN',  G BOMBS  (1750-94).  A 
French  politician  and  revolut ionary  leader,  bom 
at  Orsay,  in  Attvergne.  December  22.  1750.  He 
practiced  law  successfully  at  Clermont,  where  he 
acquired  great  popularity  on  account  of  his  fine 
intellectual  powers  and  grave  gentleness  of 
character.  At  first  a  moderate  republican,  he 
was  elected  to  municipal  office  and  later,  in 
1791,  was  sent  by  the  electors  of  Puyde-Dome  to 
represent  them  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He 
became  more  and  more  radical  with  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution,  and.  though  a  chronic  invalid, 
he  poured  forth  invectives  against  royalty  and  the 
Church  from  the  tribune.  He  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  French  monarch  without  delay  or 
appeal  to  the  country.  Elected  to  the  Conven- 
tion, Couthon  attached  himself  to  Robespierre, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  in  1793,  and  sent  against  the  in- 
surgent city  of  Lyons.  After  the  entrance  of  the 
Republican  army  Couthon  showed  comparative 
moderation  and  controlled  the  soldiery.  Only 
twenty-four  of  the  insurgents  were  nut  to  death, 
and  though  property  was  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  were  respected  until  the 
arrival  of  Col  lot  d'Herbojs  (q.v.).  Couthon  re- 
turned  to  Paris,  formed  with  Robespierre  and 
Saint  Just  a  supreme  tribunal,  and  made  him- 
self conspicuous  by  his  extreme  virulence  against 
England.  He  assisted  Robespierre  in  destroy- 
ing the  partisans  of  Ib'bert  and  Danton,  but 
was  himself  involved  in  the  ruin  which  over- 
took his  chief.  After  a  vain  attempt  at  suicide 
Couthon  was  borne  to  the  guillotine.  July  28, 
1794.  together  with  Saint  Just  and  Robespierre. 
Consult:  Mege,  Correspondance  dc  Couthon 
(Paris.  1872)  ;  Aulard,  Let  oratcurs  dc  la  leais- 
Intire  ct  dc  la  contention  (Paris.  1885-80); 
Alorse-Stephens,  The  French  Revolution  (New- 
York,  1891). 


COTJTRAS,  koo'tra'.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Gironde,  France,  on  t!ie  left  hank  of  the 
Dronne,  20  miles  northeast  of  Bordeaux.  Cou- 
tras  has  a  trade  in  llour,  and  the  district  pro- 
duces red  wine.  The  place  is  noteworthy  on  ac- 
count of  the  bloody  victory  gained  here  in  1587 
by  Henry  of  Navarre  over  the  forces  of  the  Cath- 
olic League.  In  this  battle  the  Due  de  Joyeuse. 
commander  of  the  I^eaguers,  was  slain,  as  well 
as  manv  other  great  noblemen  on  the  same  side. 
Population,  in  1891,  4231;  in  1901.  4002. 

COUTTS,  knots.   See  Rt  rdett-Coi  tts. 

COUTURE,  knirtur',  Thomas  (1815  79).  A 
French  painter,  born  at  Senlis,  December  21. 
1815.  He  studied  under  Gros,  and  after  that 
master's  death  under  Delarochc.  without  bein}:  a 
follower  of  either.  In  1837  he  obtained  the  Prix 
dc  Rome,  and  in  1845  his  picture  "The  Thir-t 
for  Gold"  brought  him  a  wide  reputation.  Hi* 
"Romans  of  the  Decadence"  obtained  a  first- 
class  medal,  and  is  now  in  the  l^ouvre.  Among 
his  other  works  are  the  "Falconer"  (185"»i 
and  "Damocles"  (1872).  Under  Napoleon  HI. 
he  liecame  Court  painter,  but  he  was  not  enough 
of  a  courtier  to  please  the  Emperor,  and  re- 
signed his  position.  In  1809  he  retired  to  hi* 
estate.  Villicrs-le-Rcl,  near  Paris,  where  he  died 
on  March  27,  1879.  He  was  neglected  in  Franc*-, 
but  his  pictures  were  purchased  by  foreigner-, 
especially  by  Americans.  During  his  last  pericd 
he  painted  many  portraits,  of  which  there  an' 
frequent  examples  in  the  museums  of  southern 
France.  His  art  grew  more  symbolical  with  ad- 
vancing life.  Many  of  his  works,  particularly  hi* 
sketches,  are  preserved  in  the  Rarbedienne  col- 
lection in  Paris.  Consult:  Healey.  "Couture."  in 
Van  Dyke's  M ruler n  French  Masters  (New  York. 
1890)  ;  Claretie.  Peintrcs  et  sculpteurs  contem- 
porains  (Paris,  1873). 

COUVADE,  koo'vad'  (Fr..  a  brooding,  fr»m 
couver,  to  hatch,  from  Lat.  cubarc,  to  lie  down  I. 
A  custom  of  certain  primitive  j>eoples  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  father  of  a  new-born  babe 
adopts  the  role  of  invalid  while  the  mother  goe* 
about  her  ordinary  occupations.  The  custom  wa* 
well  developed  on  both  hemispheres.    On  the  au- 
thority of  Strabo  and  later  writers  it  was  ascribed 
to  the  Basques  of  Europe,  a  theory  which  ha*l>e»-n 
much  discussed;  Tylor  regarded  it  as  a  survival 
of   a   supposed    matriarchate    into  patriarchal 
society:  while  Ripley  is  skeptical  as  to  the  pres- 
ent existence  of  the  custom  among  the  BasQVt*. 
Traces  of  it  are  found  in  Asia  and   in  North 
America ;    and   it    has   l>cen    well    observed  in 
South  America  by  Rodway  {In  the  (hiiana  For- 
est, 1895).    The  custom  would  appear  to  mark 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  human  pros 
ress,  i.e.  the  transition  from  maternal  organisa- 
tion to  paternal  organization.    Recent  research^* 
tend  to  show  that  in  all  primitive  society  kinship 
is  traced  in  the  maternal  line,  lieeause  pater 
nity  is  not  recognized;    that  in  this  sta^e  of 
civilization   the  tribal  government   is  avuncu- 
lar or  adelphiarchal  rather  than  matriarchal: 
and  that  the  recognition  of  paternity  first  pre- 
pares the  way  for  tracing  paternal  kinship  and 
its  responsibilities,  which  nre  sometimes  exat: 
geratcd  ceremonially  into  such  observances  a* 
that,  of  the  eouvade.    Consult  further:  Ripley. 
The  Races  nf  F.urope  (1899)  :   McC.ee.  The 
Indians  (17th  Rep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethnology)  :  I>ni 
ker,  The  Races  of  Man  (1900)  ;   Keane.  Fthiol- 
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ogy  (1896);  PIoss,  Das  Weib  (1897);  etc.  See 
Man,  Science  of. 

COUXIA,  koT/shf-n,  or  COTJXIO,  koo'ahe-o. 
A  South  American  monkey.    See  Saki. 

COVA'RIANTS.    Sec  Forms. 

COVE  (AS.  cofa,  chamber,  Icel.  kofi,  hut, 
M11G.  kobc,  Ger.  Koben,  stall).  In  architecture, 
a  long  concave  surface  usually  connecting  two 
planes  at  right  angles,  as  in  coved  ceilings;  or 
the  surface  beneath  a  projecting  story  or  bal- 
cony. The  large  coves  of  Italian  and  French 
late  Renaissance  palaces  were  often  elaborately 
decorated  with  frescoes  and  reliefs. 

COVENANT  (OF.  covenant,  Fr.  convenant, 
ll.  ronrenente,  from  Lat.  convenirc,  to  aglWj 
from  com-,  together  -f-  venire,  to  come).  A  term 
much  used  in  theology  in  close  connection  with 
the  Hebrew  bcrith  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Greek  iiathiki  of  the  New.  God  is  represented 
a>  making  successively,  with  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, and  all  Israel,  "covenants,  which  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  covenant,  under  which  Israel 
is  adopted  as  God's  special  and  chosen  people, 
and  is  bound  to  Him  in  close  and  mutual  obliga- 
tions. The  covenants  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
nil  substantially  "covenants  of  works,'  putting 
blessing  upon  the  basis  of  obedience:  the  one 
covenant  of  the  New  Testament,  which  replaces 
the  others,  conditions  blessing  upon  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  This  simple  irlea  was  built  out 
and  systematized  into  the  Federal  Theology  dur- 
ing the  constructive  Protestant  period  (by  Coe- 
eejus.  1(503-0!)),  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
Westminster  Confession.  See  Federal  Theol- 
ogy. 

COVENANT.  In  English  law,  a  contract  by 
ileed  or  sj>ecialty,  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
validity  of  the  promise  does  not  depend  upon 
consideration  (q.v.)  as  in  the  case  of  simple 
contracts,  but  upon  the  formality  of  execution 
of  the  contract  by  sealing  and  delivery.  The 
essential  characteristics  of  eonvenants  distin- 
guishing them  from  other  specialties  is  the 
promise.  Thus  a  bond  differs  from  a  covenant 
only  in  that  it  is  a  mere  acknowledgment  of 
indebtedness  without  an  express  promise  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  bond. 

The  term  covenant  is  also  used  in  a  narrower 
sense  to  indicate  the  promise  or  stipulation  con- 
tained in  a  specialty  or  deed  which  is  incidental 
to  its  main  purpose,  as,  for  example,  the  cove- 
nants of  warranty  contained  in  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance. Although  consideration  was  not  required  to 
render  a  covenant  valid  and  enforceable  at  law, 
courts  of  equity  deemed  the  seal  to  lie  presump- 
tive evidence  of  consideration  only,  and  would 
not  compel  the  covenantor  to  perform  his  promise 
if  it  appeared  that  no  consideration  was  given 
for  it.  This  is  probably  the  effect  of  modern 
statutes,  providing  that  the  seal  on  sealed  instru- 
ments is  only  presumptive  evidence  of  considera- 
t  ion. 

In  general,  covenants,  from  their  nature,  are 
required  to  be  expressed  in  the  instrument  by 
which  they  are  created,  but  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases  they  are  implied  from  the  character 
of  the  instrument  itself,  as  for  example  the  cove- 
nants implied  in  a  lease  (q.v.). 

At  common  law,  the  form  of  action  used  to 
recover  damages  for  breach  of  covenant  was  also 
known  as  covenant.  Under  modem  codes  of  pro- 
cedure and  practice  acts,  the  action  of  covenant 


has  become  obsolete,  the  same  office  being  per- 
formed by  the  various  statutory  forms  of  con- 
tract action.  Covenants  contained  in  the  same 
instrument  are  said  to  be  mutual,  concurrent, 
or  dependent.  The  covenants  in  an  instrument 
are  said  to  Ih*  mutual  when  performance  by  each 
of  the  parties  entering  into  the  covenant  is  a 
condition  of  performance  by  the  other,  so  that  no 
action  for  breach  of  covenant  will  lie  unless  the 
party  suing  has  tendered  the  performance  of  his 
covenant  before  bringing  his  action.  An  inde- 
pendent covenant  is  one  which  must  be  performed 
by  the  covenantor,  irrespective  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  covenantee's  covenant  in  the  same  in- 
strument. 

Real  covenants,  or  covenants  which  at  early 
common  law  bound  the  covenantor's  heirs  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  inherited  real  estate,  are 
now  of  slight  importance,  since  all  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  deceased  person  may  be  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  his  debts.   See  Administration. 

Covenants  ichich  run  with  the  land  is  a  term 
that  embraces  a  special  class  of  real  covenants 
which  relate  to  the  use  of  real  estate  or  require 
the  covenantor  to  do  something  with  reference 
to  it.  Their  peculiarity  is  that  any  subsequent 
transferee  of  the  real  estate  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  covenant,  and  may  sue  upon  it. 
and  that,  in  certain  exceptional  instances,  when 
the  covenant  imposes  a  burden  upon  the  owner 
of  the  real  estate,  the  liability  to  perform  the 
covenant  passes  to  the  transferee  of  the  real 
estate.  Tliis  is  anomalous.  See  Assignment; 
Easement. 

Covenants  for  title,  or  covenants  of  warranty, 
are  particular  forms  of  covenants  which  run 
with  the  land,  and  are  made  by  the  grantor  in  a 
deed  or  instrument  conveying  real  estate.  The 
usual  covenants  of  warranty  arc:  "The 
covenant  of  seizin  (i.e.  that  the  grantor  is 
seized  of  the  estate  which  he  undertakes  to 
convey)  ;  the  covenant  that  the  grantor  has  the 
right  to  convey;  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment 
(i.e.  that  the  grantor  will  not  interfere  with  the 
use  or  enjoyment  of  the  real  estate  by  his 
grantee)  ;  the  covenant  for  further  assurance 
(i.e.  that  the  grantor  will  make  any  further 
necessary  conveyance  to  perfect  his  grantee's 
title)  :  and  the  covenant  of  warranty,  which 
binds  the  covenantee  to  warrant  and  defend  the 
title  against  any  one  claiming  under  paramount 
title  or  interest  in  the  real  estate  conveyed. 

Formerly  the  effect  of  these  covenants  was  to 
require  the  covenantor  or  his  heirs  to  give  the 
grantee  other  lands  in  ease  the  title  proved  to 
lie  defective.  In  modern  practice  the  effect  of 
breach  of  any  covenant  for  title  is  to  entitle  the 
covenantee  or  bis  grantee  to  recover  damages. 
Covenants  for  title,  however,  are  not  deemed  to 
be  broken  until  the  grantee  is  actually  disturbed 
in  his  possession.  An  important  effect  of  cove- 
nants for  title  is  to  estop  the  grantor,  and  all 
claiming  under  or  through  him.  from  claiming 
any  interest  in  the  title  which  he  has  warranted, 
thus  conferring  upon  his  grantee  a  title  by  estop- 
pel, as  it  is  said.   See  Estoppel:  Warranty. 

Covenants  to  stand  seized,  formerly  of  great 
importance,  wen'  covenants  by  the  owner  of  real 
estate  to  hold  it  to  the  use  of,  or  in  trust  for,  a 
relative.  This  covenant  is  of  little  importance 
in  modern  law.    See  Use;  Trust. 

The  terms  'affirmative,'  'negative.'  'joint.'  and 
'several'  arc  applied  to  covenants,  but  are  with- 
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out  peculiar  significance  in  this  connection.  Con- 
sult: Sims,  Treatise  on  Curt  mints  (Chicago, 
11)01)  ;  Rawle.  Trrutise  on  the  Lute  of  Covenants 
(or  Title  (5th  cd.,  Boston,  1887).  Sec  Bond; 
Contract;  SPECIALTY;  Kkstk.mxt  of  Tiiadk; 
etc.;  and  consult  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

COVENANTERS.     See  Covenants,  The; 
and  Presbyteriamhm. 

COVENANTS,  Tjik.  A  term  by  which  the 
Scottish  people  denoted  association  of  'hands' 
under  oath  to  support  each  other  in  times  of 
danger,  or  to  maintain  some  principle.  The  most 
famous  ones  are  the  Xutional  Covenant  of  11538, 
and  the  Solemn  I.eaaue  and  Covenant  of  1043, 
which  are  often  referred  to  simply  as  the  Cove- 
nant, though  they  should  be  clearly  distinguished. 
The  Xational  Covenant  was  an  agreement  signed 
by  all  classes  in  Scotland  to  resist  by  force  the 
introduction  into  Scotland  by  Charles  I.  of  a 
modi  tied  form  of  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  a  new  body  of  canons  increasing  the 
nominal  power  of  the  Scottish  bishops.  The 
nobles  disliked  the  increased  power  of  the  bishops 
because  they  were  beginning  to  look  upon  them 
as  rivals,  and  because  they  feared  that  Charles 
would  proceed  to  a  recovery  of  the  Church  lands; 
while  the  commons  disliked  the  Prayer  Book,  not 
only  because  it  was  English,  but  also  because 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  popish  innovation.  The 
Covenant  was  based  upon  a  previous  one  of  1580, 
whose  object  was  to  maintain  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian Church  against  a  Catholic  conspiracy, 
but.it  added  numerous  citations  of  Parliamentary 
acts  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  a 
mutual  oath  "to  labor  by  all  means  lawful  to  re- 
cover the  purity  and  liberty  of  the  gospel  as  it 
was  established  and  professed  before  the  afore- 
said innovations."  It  became  the  basis  of  the 
Scotch  resistance  to  the  King,  which  culminated 
in  the  two  Bishops*  wars  and  the  termination  of 
Charles's  arbitrary  rule. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  an  agree- 
ment between  the  English  and  Scottish  Parlia- 
ments by  which  the  Scotch  came  with  an  army 
to  the  assistance  of  the  English  Parliament  in 
the  war  against  Charles  I.,  on  condition  that 
Presbyterian  ism  should  be  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  Parliament  accepted 
the  condition  somewhat  unwillingly,  but  in 
view  of  the  Royalist  successes  in  1043.  Scotch 
aid  seemed  indispensable.  The  Covenant  was 
generally  signed  by  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  It 
was  imposed  by  ordinance  upon  all  persons  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  upon  members  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  upon  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
New  Model,  although  the  ordinances  could  not 
l»c  strictly  enforced.  It  was  not  only  the  bond 
of  union  between  England  and  Scotland  during 
the  war,  but  was  used  as  a  test  against  the 
rising  Independents,  and,  as  such,  encountered 
lively  opposition.  The  signers  took  oath  to  labor 
for  "the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government.  .  .  .  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government,  according  to  the  W  ord  of  God,  and 

the  example  of  the  bc-t  reformed  churches."  and 
to  endeavor  "to  brine  the  churches  of  Cod  in  the 
three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest,  conjunction  and 
uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form 
of  Church  government,  direction  for  worship,  and 


catechising."  Both  covenants  were  abolished  at 
the  Restoration,  and  their  adherents  severely 
persecuted.  They  are  printed  in  Gardiner.  Con- 
stitutional Dttcuutvnts  of  the  Puritan  Itevolutwn 
(London,  1897).  Consult,  also:  Gardiner.  Hi*- 
fory  of  F.naland  (London.  1883-84):  and  id.. 
Ureal  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  (Loudon.  188fi|.  See 
Presbyteriamhm. 

COVENT  (knv'ent )  GARDEN  (properly 
CoHVtttt  Garden,  from  having  been  originally  the 
garden  of  Westminster  Abbey).  A  square  in 
London,  celebrated  for  its  history  and  for  its 
great  market  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 
As  the  kitchen  garden  of  the  Westminster  monks 
it  was  a  walled  inclosure.  which  extended  from 
the  Strand  to  Longacre.  It  came,  as  a  Ciwn 
gift,  into  the  possession  of  the  Bedford  family  in 
1332.  The  square  was  laid  out  by  Inigo  Junes 
in  1032,  and  the  ancient  garden  was  perpetuated 
by  the  continued  sale  of  vegetables.  ( See  Covext 
Garden  Market.)  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  neighborhood  of  Covent  Garden  was  a  very 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  and  frequent 
allusions  are  made  to  the  place  in  plays  of 
Charles  II.'s  time.  It  has  artistic  associations 
of  Marvell.  Dryden.  Fielding.  Steele.  Otway. 
Foote,  Garrick,  Hogarth,  De  Quineev,  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb,  Turner,  and  other  celebrities. 

COVENT  GARDEN  JOURNAL.  A  short 
lived  bi-weekly  periodical  first  issued  in  Janu- 
ary, 1752,  by*  Henry  Fielding,  under  the  name 
of*  'Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir,  Knight  of  the 
Censor  of  Great  Britain.*  It  soon  involved 
Fielding  in  literary  quarrels. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.  A  great 
London  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  market,  e* 
tablished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  small  gardeners  from  the  suburbs. 
In  1829  the  rough  sheds  were  succeeded  by  a  mar 
ket  house,  covering  about  three  acres  of  ground, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Fowler.  In  1859  a  flower 
market,  covered  with  glass,  was  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Opera  House. 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE.  A  famous 
London  theatre  on  Bow  Street,  the  home  of 
grand  opera.  It  was  built  in  1731  by  the  hark 
quin  Rich,  under  a  patent  from  Charles  11.  to 
Sir  William  Davenant,  1668.  It  has  been  several 
times  rebuilt.  It  was  burned  in  1808,  and  rebuilt 
in  1809  at  great  cost.  The  increased  prices  of 
admission,  intended  to  defray  part  of  the  ex- 
penses, gave  rise  to  the  Old  Price  Riots.  In  1S47 
it  was  called  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House.  Os 
March  4,  1830.  it  'was  burned  again,  and  the 
present  structure  was  erected  in  1858. 

COVENTRY,  kQv'cn-trl  (OR.  Coecntre.  AS. 
eofatreo,  cove-tree,  from  cofa,  cove  -f  treo,  tree, 
or  tree  of  Cofa;  popularly  etymologized  as  Con- 
vent Town,  from  the  convent  established  then-  by 
Leofric).  A  manufacturing  city.  Parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough  in  Warwickshire.  Eng- 
land, on  the  Shcrbourne,  1 8 1  i»  miles  east  south- 
east of  Birmingham  (Map:  England.  E  4).  It 
stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  a  valley,  with  a 
ridge  of  hills  on  the  south,  and  contains  many 
old  houses  with  timbered  fronts  projecting  into 
narrow  streets,  and  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  modern  part  of  Coven 
trv.  however,  is  well,  though  not  regularly,  built. 
Its  most  interesting  public  buildings  arc  the  three 
churches  composing  the  'three  tall  spire-*'  of 
Coventry;  Saint  Michael's,  built  of  red  sandstone 
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in  the  Perpendicular  style,  about  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  said  to  !>e  the  largest  parish  church  in 
England;  Trinity  Church,  another  Perpendicular 
Structure,  has  a  spire  over  230  feet  high;  the 
third  of  the  spires  is  that  of  the  old  Grey  Friars' 
church.  Saint  Mary's  Guildhall,  built  in  1450,  for 
the  united  guilds,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
ornamental  architecture  in  England.  Its  great 
hall  has  a  finely  caned  oaken  roof  and  stained 
glass  window,  and  is  hung  with  ancient  tapes- 
tries. The  rapid  industrial  growth  of  Coventry 
is  responsible  for  the  recent  extension  of  its 
boundaries  and  the  widening  of  many  of  the  old 
streets.  The  municipality  owns  it.s  water-supply, 
mi  which  it  nets  a  substantial  annual  proQt.  It 
nlso  supplies  gas  and  electricity,  and  maintains 
puhlie  baths,  libraries,  a  technical  institute, 
markets,  crematory,  and  cemeteries.  The  city 
has  an  excellent  liuxlern  sewerage  system,  with 
which  is  connected  a  sewage  farm.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  ribbons,  watches,  fringes,  etc., 
and  especially  bicycles  and  tricycles,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  first  made  here.  Coventry  is 
in  railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  town  sends  one  meml>er  to  Parliament. 
Population,  in  1801.  58.500;  in  1001,  G0.00O. 

History.  Coventry  is  n  very  ancient  place.  In 
1044  Earl  Leofric  and  his  wife,  Lady  Godiva, 
founded  bere  a  magnificent  Benedictine  monas- 
tery. For  many  years  the  traditional  deed  of 
Godiva  (q.v.)  was  celebrated  by  a  procession.  In 
1344  the  town  was  incorporated.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  religious  mysteries  or  plays  were  often 
acted  here  by  the  members  of  the  various  guilds 
before  king*.'  Henry  VIII.  demolished  the  beau- 
tiful cathedral  of  Coventry,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cient walls  which  formerly  surrounded  it.  Here 
occurred  the  famous  meeting  for  the  intended 
trial  by  battle  between  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Hereford,  immortalized  in  Shakespeare's  Richard 
II.  Two  memorable  Parliaments  were  held  in 
the  monastery  of  Coventry  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  one  contained  no  lawyers,  while  the 
other  passed  many  attainders  against  the  Duke  of 
York.  etc.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  and 
Mwenteenth  centuries  Coventry  was  famous  for 
woolens,  broadcloths,  caps,  and  blue  thread  bon- 
nets. Consult:  Fretton,  "Antiquarian  Losses  in 
Coventry,"  in  Arrhanlnpical  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi. 
(London,  1880)  ;  Dormer,  History  of  Coventry 
(New  York,  1808). 

COVENTRY.  A  town  in  Kent  County.  R.  I., 
13  miles  southwest  of  Providence;  on  the  Paw- 
tuxet  River,  and  on  the  New  Y'ork.  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map:  Rhode  Island. 
B  3).  The  main  industries  are  agriculture 
and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.  The  government  is  administered  by  town 
meetings.  Coventry,  taken  from  Warwick,  and 
incorporated  in  1741.  was  the  home  of  (Jen. 
Nathanael  Greene  (q.v.)  after  1770.  Population, 
in  1800.  50G8;  in  1000,  5270. 

COVENTRY  PLAYS.  A  set  of  forty  two 
plays,  combining  the  'Morality*  and  the  'Mystery,' 
acted  during  the  sixteenth  century  at  Coventry 
or  thereabouts  on  Corpus  Christ i  Day  and  proba- 
bly written  by  the  clergy.  They  were  extremely 
popular  and  widely  attended.  The  following  ref- 
erence is  made  to  them  by  the  elder  Hcyvvood: 

"  Th.Ys  d»'vvll  nn<t  I  were  of  oMe  ncntipntnunce, 
For  oft  In  th<>  piny  of  Torpii"  rhristl 
!!•»  tmth  plav«1  th*  .Ipv.tII  at  Coventry." 


For  further  information,  consult  Morley,  English 
Writers,  iv.  (London,  1887,  et  scq.j. 

COVERDALE,  Miles  (1488-1508).  An  Eng 
lish  Bible  translator.  He  was  liorn  at  Coverdalc, 
in  Yorkshire,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  or 
dallied  in  1514  at  Norwich,  and  became  the  same 
year  an  Augustinian  at  Cambridge.  By  1520. 
however,  his  religious  opinions  had  so  far  changed 
that  he  left  his  convent  and  devoted  himself  ear- 
nestly to  the  work  of  the  Reformation.  Dress«-d 
like  a  secular  priest,  he  preached  against  confes- 
sion and  image- worship.  Shortly  after  that  he 
went  abroad.  In  1535  he  brought  out  bis  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  'out  of  Douche  (German)  and 
Lntyn  into  Englishe,'  with  a  dedication  by  him- 
self to  Henry  VIII.  This  wis  the  first  complete 
translation  of  the  Bible  printed  in  the  English 
language.  The  Psalms  of  this  translation  are 
those  still  used  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  vexed  question  as  to  the  printer  of  the 
volume  has  been  settled,  probably,  by  recent  dis- 
coveries in  favor  of  Christopher  Froschouer.  the 
famous  Zlirich  printer.  It  also  seems  probable 
that  Jacob  Van  Meteren.  the  Antwerp  printer, 
employed  Coverdalc  to  make  the  translation, 
which  was  done  in  Antwerp.  The  basis  was  the 
Ziirich  Swiss-German  Bible  and  Tyndale's  New 
Testament,  along  with  the  Vulgate.  It  was  re- 
printed in  London  in  1537,  with  the  royal  license, 
in  1538  Coverdalc,  with  the  consent  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  with  the  permission  of  Francis 
I.,  went  to  Paris  to  superintend  another  English 
edition  of  the  Scriptures,  his  reason  for  going  to 
Paris  being  that  paper  and  workmanship  were 
there  cheaper  and  l»etter  than  in  England.  The 
Inquisition,  however,  notwithstanding  the  royal 
license  of  Francis,  interfered,  seized  the  whole 
impression,  consisting  of  2500  copies,  and  con- 
demned them  to  the  flames.  But  through  the 
cupidity  of  one  of  their  executive  officers,  who 
sold  a  considerable  number  of  the  heretical  books 
to  a  haberdasher  as  waste  paper,  some  copies 
were  saved  and  brought  to  London,  along  with 
the  presses,  types,  etc.,  which  had  been  employed 
in  printing  them.  Several  of  the  workmen  also 
came  over  to  London;  and  Grafton  and  Whit- 
church, the  noted  printers  of  that  day,  were  thus 
enabled  to  bring  out  in  1530,  under  Coverdale's 
superintendence,  the  "Crcat  Bible,"  as  it  is  railed 
on  account  of  its  size.  Coverdalc  also  in  1540 
edited  a  second  edition,  commonly  called  Cran- 
mer's  Bible,  l>ecause  that  prelate  wrote  a  preface 
to  it.  From  1540  to  1548  Coverdalc  was  on  the 
Continent.  He  married  in  the  former  year.  On 
his  return  he  became  a  royal  chaplain,  and  in 
1551  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  great 
zeal,  until  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1553,  when 
he  was  ejected  and  thrown  into  prison,  from 
which  he  was  only  released  after  a  year's  confine- 
ment, on  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  whose  interest  was  evoked  by  his  chap- 
lain. Coverdale's  brother-in-law,  and  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  lea\e  the  country.  Cover 
dale  went  to  Denmark,  and  subsequently  to  West- 
phalia. Deux  Pouts,  and  Geneva.  In  1550.  after 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, hut  certain  notions  concerning  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies,  imbibed  at  Geneva,  operated  against 
bis  restoration  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  his  ap- 
pointment as  Itishop  of  LlandafT.  In  1504  be 
was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Saint  Magnus,  Lon- 
don, but,  owing  to  age  and  infirmities,  be  resigned 
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it  in  1500,  and  died  ubout  two  years  afterwards. 
He  was  buried  February  1»,  1508.  Coverdale 
was  the  author  of  several  tracts  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  Reformation,  and  made  various  transla- 
tion- from  the  works  of  the  Continental  Reform- 
ers. His  works  and  letters  were  published  with 
a  memoir,  by  the  Parker  Society  (Cambridge, 
1844-4G).  Consult,  also:  Memorials  of  Mylcs 
Covet  dale  (London,  1S38)  ;  F.  Fry,  The  Bible  by 
Coverdale  ( London,  1807). 

COVERED  WAY,  or  COVERT  WAY.  A 
term  iwd  in  fortification  to  describe  a  passage 
constructed  on  the  side  of  the  ditch  toward  the 
enemy.   See  Fortification. 

COVERLY,  kuv'fr-ll.  Sib  Rooer  i>e.  An  old 
English  dance,  so  called  from  the  tune  used  dur- 
ing its  performance.  Neither  the  author  of  the 
tune  nor  the  date  of  its  composition  is  known. but 
the  editor  of  the  Skene  MS.  claims  the  tune  as 
Scotch,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  dated  1706, 
and  says  that  north  of  the  Tweed  it  is  known  as 
the  "Mantman  comes  on  Monday."  The  tune  is 
variously  called  "Old  Roger  of  Coverly  for  ever- 
more, a*  Lancashire  Hornpipe;"  "Roger  of  Cov- 
erly:" "Roger  a  Coverly,"  in  Cay's  opera  Polly; 
"Roger  de  Coverly,"  in  Robin  Hood;  and  "Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly,"  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones.  A 
song.  "O  Brave  Roger  de  Coverly,"  is  contained 
in  fills  to  J'uror  Melancholy.  The  dance  is  an 
old-fashioned  country-dance  (or  contredansc) , 
and  is  known  in  the  Cnited  States  as  the  "Vir- 
ginia red."  Addison  took  the  name  for  his  Sir 
Roger  de  Covcrley  in  the  Spectator. 

CO  VERSED  (ko-versf)  SINE.  See  Trigo- 
nometry. 

COVERTURE  (OF.  cortr<nrc,  Fr.  coutrrfMrr, 
covering,  from  ML.  eoopiura,  from  Lat.  eoopcrire, 
to  cover,  from  rn-.  together  +  operirc,  to  cover, 
for  opvcrire,  Lith.  uzh  verii),  I  shut).  Under 
the  common  law,  the  legal  condition  or  status  of 
a  married  woman.  By  that  law,  an  unmarried 
woman,  whether  spinster  or  widow,  is  a  'com- 
plete juristic  person.'  having  the  same  standing 
before  the  law  as  a  man.  Upon  marrying,  how- 
ever, i.e.  coming  under  the  protection  of  a  man, 
her  legal  position  is  radically  altered,  and.  in 
many  respects,  completely  merged  in  that  of  her 
husband.  This  is  especially  true  of  her  property 
rights.  Her  goods  and  chattels  at  once  become 
his  property.  He  acquires  custody  of  her  claims 
against  others  (chosen  in  action),  and  may  col- 
lect tiicin  for  his  own  benefit.  Her  land  passes 
under  his  control,  and  he  acquires  a  joint  seizin 
with  her  therein  and  may  take  the  rents  and 
profits  to  his  own  use  during  the  continuance  of 
the  marriage  relation.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
becomes  liable  to  pay  her  debts,  those  contracted 
before  as  well  as  those  contracted  after  mar- 
riage, and  under  some  circumstances  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  her  torts  and  crimes.  The  modern 
legislation  which  has  almost  restored  to  the 
married  woman  her  lost  personality  will  1k>  de- 
scribed under  the  titles  TTV.snAKD  and  Wife  and 
Married  Woman.  Consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  these  titles,  and  also  those  under 

Common  l-\w. 

COVIELLE,  kA'vyel'.  Tn  Moliere's  Le  hour- 
yois  gentilhomme,  Ch'onte's  valet,  whose  wit 
brings  about  the  marriage  of  Cleonte  and  Lu- 
cille. 

COVIELLO,  ko'vyellA.  The  clown  of  old 
Italian  popular  comedy. 


COVILHAO,  ko've-lyouN'.  A  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  Province  of  Beira,  situated  on  tin- 
southeastern  slope  of  the  Serra  da  E.»trella  at  an 
altitude  of  2180  feet  (Map:  Portugal,  B  2).  It  i« 
commanded  by  a  castle,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  cloth  manufacturing  in  Portugal. 
Population,  in  1800,  17,502;   in  1000,  15,527. 

CO'VUiLE,  Frederick  Vernon  (1807—).  An 
American  botanist,  born  at  Preston,  N.  Y.  He 
received  his  education  at  Cornell  University  and 
was  instructor  in  botany  there  from  1SH7  to 
1888.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  connected 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  after  serving  five  years  as  assistant  in 
botany,  was  made  curator  of  the  United  States 
National  Herbarium.  In  18119  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washing- 
ion.  His  publications  include  a  monograph  on 
the  liotany  of  the  Death  Valley  Expedition 
(1803).  the  author  having  taken  part  in  the 
expedition  during  1800-01.  He  also  prepared  * 
number  of  valuable  reports. 

COVINGTON,  kuv'Ing  ton.  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Newton  County,  Ga.,  40  miles 
east-southeast  of  Atlanta:  on  the  Georgia  and 
the  Central  of  Georgia  railroads  (Map:  Oeorgia. 
C  2).  It  contains  a  female  college,  and  is  the 
commercial  centre  of  a  cotton-growing  and  dairy- 
ing region.  Population,  in  1800,  182.1:  in  l'JOO. 
2002. 

COVINGTON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Fountain  County.  Ind.,  70  miles  west  by  north  of 
Indianapolis ;  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  on  the 
Wabash,  the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and 
Saint  Iyouis,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  In- 
diana, B  2).  Population,  in  1800.  1801;  in 
1000,  2213. 

COVINGTON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Kenton  County.  Ky.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Licking  rivers,  opposite  Cincinnati,  of 
which  it  is  practically  a  suburb  (Map:  Ken- 
tucky, G  1 ).  It  is  entered  by  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  the  Kentucky  Central,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  railroads,  and  electric  railroad* 
also  connect  it  with  the  neighboring  towns.  Bridi.v- 
to  Cincinnati  and  to  New|M>rt,  Ky..  add  to  the 
facilities  for  communication,  the  great  suspen 
sion  bridge  to  the  former  city  being  a  noteworthy 
specimen  of  engineering.  (See  Cincinnati.) 
Covington  occupies  an  area  of  about  two  and  one- 
third  square  miles  on  a  beautiful  plain  partly 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  resembles  Cincinnati  in 
its  general  arrangement.  Of  a  total  street  mile- 
age of  al>out  45  miles,  more  than  three- fourth* 
are  paved,  the  great  part  with  macadam  and 
asphalt.  The  city  has  many  handsome  private 
residences,  a  public  library,  city  hall,  and  a  Fed 
eral  building  noteworthy  as  a  specimen  of  mod 
em  Gothic;  and  among  charitable  institutions. a 
hospital  for  contagious  diseases,  a  German  or- 
phan asylum,  and  a  home  for  aged  men  and 
women.  Covington  is  a  prominent  centre  of 
Roman  Catholic  influence,  the  cathedral,  a  type 
of  flamboyant  Gothic,  being  one  of  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  State.  Connected 
with  this  denomination  there  are  also  a  Bene- 
dictine priory,  a  convent,  a  hospital  and  found- 
ling asylum,  and  Notre  Dame  Academy.  The 
facilities  for  transportation,  both  by  rail  and  by 
water,  placing  the  city  in  communication  with  a 
wide  territory  possessing  valuable  natural  ad- 
vantages, have  contributed  to  the  commercial 
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importance  of  Covington,  though  it  is  over- 
shadowed by  its  greater  neighbor.  Its  industrial 
interests  also  are  important,  and  include  exten- 
sive pork-packing  establishment*,  rolling-mills, 
glass- factories,  distilleries,  tanneries,  tobacco- 
factories,  cotton-factory,  and  manufactures  of 
vinegar,  furniture,  stoves,  tinware,  bricks,  tile, 
pottery,  rope,  cordage,  etc.  There  are  municipal 
water-works,  built  in  1809  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  $1,200,000,  the  entire  system  now  includ- 
ing some  45  miles  of  mains,  and  furnishing  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  drawn  from  the  Ohio 
Kiver  at  a  distance  of  about  13  miles  above  the 
city.  Covington's  annual  budget  approximates 
#465.000,  the  main  items  of  expense  being  $90,- 
<»O0  for  schools.  $85,000  for  interest  on  debt, 
$35,000  for  police  department.  $35,000  for  the 
lire  department,  $30,000  for  street  expenditures, 
$30,000  for  the  water-works,  and  $20,000  for 
charitable  institutions.  Settled  in  1812  and  laid 
out  three  years  later.  Covington  was  chartered 
•as  a  City  in  1834.  Population,  in  1860,  16,471; 
in  1880,  29,720;  in  1890,  37,371;  in  1900, 
42.938. 

COVINGTON.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Tipton  County.  Tenn..  37  miles  northeast  of 
Memphis;  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
(Map:  Tennessee,  B  5).  It  is  the  shipping 
point  for  the  cotton  and  other  products  of  a  fer- 
tile region,  and  has  also  Hour  and  saw  mills,  cot- 
ton and  cottonseed-oil  mills,  cotton-compress,  etc. 
Population,  in  1890,  1007;   in  1900,  2787. 

CO'VODE,  John  (1808-71).  An  American 
legislator,  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
He  worked  for  several  years  on  a  farm;  was 
apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith;  and  afterwards 
attained  considerable  wealth  as  a  woolen  manu- 
facturer. He  served  for  two  terms  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, first  as  an  Anti-Masonic  Whig  and  then 
as  a  Republican,  from  1855  to  1863.  and  again 
from  1868  to  1870.  In  politics  he  was  prominent 
as  a  supporter  of  Lincoln  and  as  an  opponent  of 
Johnson,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  con- 
nection as  chairman  with  the  special  Congres- 
sional committee  appointed  in  1800  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  brought  against  President 
Buchanan.    See  Covode  INVESTIGATION. 

COVODE  INVESTIGATION.  An  investi- 
gation (1860)  by  a  Congressional  committee  of 
five,  headed  by  Covode  of  Pennsylvania,  into  the 
charge  made  by  two  anti-Iecompton  Democrats 
that  the  Administration  had  endeavored  to  per- 
suade them  corruptly  to  support  the  Lecompton 
Bill.  (See  Lecompton  Constitution.)  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  vigorously  protested  against  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  for  such  a  purpose, 
on  the  cround  that  it  would  detract  from  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  executive  office, 
but  his  protests  were  unheeded,  and  in  June  the 
committee  made  its  report,  the  Republican  ma- 
jority supporting  the  charge  and  the  Democratic 
minority  denouncing  it.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, was  considered  to  have  brought  forward 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  Buchanan's  favorit- 
ism and  his  questionable  use  of  patronage.  The 
report  was  printed  in  a  bulky  volume.  For  a 
defense  of  Buchanan,  consult  Curtis,  Life  of 
Buchanan  (New  York,  1883). 

COW.    See  C\ttt.e:  Datkytno. 
CO  WAGE,  COWHAGE,  or  COWTTCH(from 
Hind.    KawUnch,    Kodnch).      Short,  slender, 
▼«..  V.-28. 


brittle  hairs,  which  grow  on  the  outside  of  the 
pods  of  plants  of  the  genus  Mucuna,  natives  of 
the  tropicul  parts  of  America  and  Asia.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Lcguminosie 
and  has  a  knotted,  two-valved  pod,  divided  by 
transverse  partitions.  The  species  are  twining 
plants,  shrubby  or  herbaceous,  with  leaves  of 
three  leaflets.  That  which  yields  most  of  the 
cowage  brought  to  market  is  Mucuna  pruriens, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  with  racemes  of  fine 
purple  (lowers,  which  have  a  disagreeable  allia- 
ceous smell,  and  pods  about  4  inches  long. 
Mucuna  urens,  the  ox-eye  bean  of  the  West 
Indies,  yields  cowage  of  similar  quality.  The 
hairs  readily  stick  in  the  skin,  and  cause  intol- 
erable itching.  Cowage  is  sometimes  used  in 
medicine,  acting  mechanically  in  killing  and  ex- 
pelling worms,  particularly  the  species  of  Ascaris 
tq.v. ).  That  it  does  not  act  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  intestinal  canal  is  supposed  to  be  owing 
to  the  mucous  secretion.  It  is  generally  adminis- 
tered in  syrup  or  honey.  Before  the  pods  of 
towage-plants  are  ripe,  they  are  used  as  a  veg- 
etable, like  kidney  beans,  and  are  very  palatable. 
Mucuna  utilis,  velvet  bean,  is  by  some  consid- 
ered specifically  the  same  as  Mucuna  pruriens, 
but  velvet-bean  pods  are  without  the  stinging 
hair  of  the  other.  The  velvet  bean  has  lately 
attracted  much  attention  as  a  forage  crop.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States, 
having  about  the  same  value  as  the  better  vari- 
eties of  cow-peas.  As  a  green  manure  and 
mulch  crop  for  orchards  it  is  highly  considered. 

COW  BAY.  A  seaport  on  an  inlet  of  the 
same  name  in  the  northeast  of  Cape  Breton  Isle, 
Nova  Scotia.  Canada,  22  miles  east  of  Sydney 
(Map:  Nova  Scotia,  K  3).  A  Government 
breakwater  and  quay  1800  feet  long  protect  the 
inlet.  Bituminous-coal  mines  are  worked  in  the 
vicinity.    Estimated  population,  in  1901,  3000. 

COWBIRD.  A  small  North  American  black- 
bird I  Voluthrus  atrr)  closely  related  to  the  red- 
wing, remarkable  for  its  parasitic  habits,  and 
frequenting  in  small  flocks  fields  where  cattle 
pasture,  often  alighting  upon  them  to  eat  para- 
sites, or  clustering  about  their  feet  to  snap  up 
the  insects  disturbed  by  their  movements;  to 
this  habit  it  owes  its  names,  cow-blackbird,  cow- 
pen-bird  or  bunting,  buflalobird,  etc.  This 
common  species  (see  Plate  of  1' r  \.  kuikms  is 
about  8  inches  long;  the  adult  male  is  rich 
glossy  black,  with  greenish  reflections,  except  the 
head,  which  is  chocolate-brown:  the  female  and 
young  are  simply  brownish-gray,  paler  beneath. 
The  cowbird  is  found  throughout  the  Cnited 
States,  from  Texas  northward  nearly  to  Hudson 
Bay.  In  the  north  it  is  migratory,  but  south  of 
the  Ohio  it  is  a  permanent  resident.  It  is  to  be 
seen  in  small  bands  frequenting  fields  and  pas- 
tures, where  its  principal  food  is  vegetable 
(mainly  sec,]*  of  weeds) .  with  insects  caught  upon 
the  ground  and  about  cattle.  There  are  usually 
several  more  males  than  females  in  each  band, 
for  these  birds  do  not  pair:  and  the  antics  and 
spluttering  and  guttural  squeaks  with  which  the 
males  try  to  attract  the  females  are  most  queer 
and  amusing.  In  the  autumn  they  gather  in 
large  flocks  and  associate  with  other  blackbirds. 
Two  other  species  nre  found  in  the  southwestern 
T'nited  States,  a  third  and  fourth  in  Mexico  and 
Central  Ameriea  (of  the  allied  genus  Callo- 
thrus),  and  several  in  various  parts  of  South 
America. 
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The  parasitism  of  the  coicbirds  is  their  most 
striking  characteristic,  their  behavior  resembling 
that  of  the  European  cuckoo.  None,  except  one, 
lakes  a  mate,  or  makes  a  nest,  or  incubutes  its 
eggs.  Instead  of  this,  when  the  breeding  season 
(May  and  June)  is  at  hand,  the  female  ready 
to  lay  an  egg  quietly  leaves  the  thick  and  stealth- 
ily seeks  the  home  of  some  bird,  from  which  the 
mother  is  temporarily  absent,  incubation  not  hav- 
ing begun.  There  she  deposits  her  egg  (see  Col- 
ored Plate  of  Eggs  ok  Song  -  limns ) .  to  which  she 
pays  no  more  attention.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  nest  she  visits  has  already  its  full  supply  of 
eggs,  or  even  whether  it  already  contains  one  or 
several  eggs  of  her  own  species;  she  will  some- 
times throw  out  eggs  of  the  owner  to  make 
room  for  her  own.  The  egg  of  the  cowbird  usu- 
ally hatches  in  less  time  than  do  the  eggs  of  the 
bird  on  which  It  is  imposed,  whereupon  the 
rightful  eggs  may  be  abandoned  or  thrown  out; 
or.  if  some  of  t  hem  hatch,  the  young  are  speedily 
■tarred  or  smothered  or  elbowed  out  of  the  nest, 
while  the  foster-parents  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  greedy  stranger.  He  "remains  in  the 
nest  until  it  is  really  outgrown,  but  even  after 
he  has  left  it  he  is  eared  for,  for  a  time,  by  the 
birds  that  brought  him  up.  But  at  last,  when 
>v oil  able  to  fly.  he  seeks  out  others  of  his  own 
kind,  and  the  birds  that  have  devoted  themselves 
to  him  so  assiduously  have  nothing  to  reward 
their  pains.  Over  100  species  of  birds  are  thus 
burdened  with  more  or  less  frequency  ;  but  some 
will  desert  the  nest  rather  than  incubate  the 
strange  egg;  others  build  a  second  story  on  the 
nest,  leaving  the  cowbird's  egg  to  perish  lielow, 
while  they  raise  their  own  brood  in  the  super- 
structure. 

Dm  egg  of  the  cowbird  is  a  rather  blunt  oval, 
measuring,  on  the  average,  .84  by  .05  of  an 
inch,  and  is  white  or  grayish,  profusely  speckled 
with  browns,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  indis- 
tinct and  pale;  it  is  not  easily  mistaken  for 
any  other  bird's  egg  of  its  size.  Several  siiecies 
of'eowbirds  inhabit  Central  and  South  America, 
und  have  similar  habits,  except  in  one  instance, 
the  bay-winged  cowbird  (Moluthrus  budius)  of 
.Argentina  and  Bolivia,  which  differs  from  the 
ordinary  type  in  several  ways,  among  others  in 
having  a  low  and  pleasing  song,  which  it  delivers 
more  or  less  all  the  year  around.  It  does  not 
abandon  its  eggs  to  the  care  of  other  nurses,  but 
forms  conjugal  ties  and  occasionally  makes  a 
nest  of  its  own ;  more  often,  however,  it  seizes 
upon  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  in  their  de- 
spoiled property  lays  its  eggs  and  rears  its  own 
young.  A  circumstantial  history  of  this  inter- 
esting group  and  a  discussion  of  bird-parasitism 
may  Is*  found  in  Sclater  and  Hudson.  A r (fen tine 
Ornithology  (London,  1888-80).  largely  re- 
printed by  Bendire.  in  "The  Cowbirds."  in  Re- 
port of  thr  National  Museum  for  /.S.O.I  (illus- 
trated, Washington,  1895). 

COWBOYS.  ( 1 )  The  name  applied  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  robliers.  usually  of  cattle, 
sometimes  of  other  property,  who  infested  the 
roads  east  of  the  Hudson  River  between  the 
British  and  American  lines.  They  professed  to 
he  Tories.  A  similar  band,  professing  to  he 
Whigs,  called  'Skinners.'  plundered  wayfarers  at 
Ihe  same  period  and  in  the  same  places.  See 
Cooper's  romance  The  Rp*t. 

(2)   The  name  given  to  the  mounted  herds- 
men hired  by  the  owners  of  large  herds  of  cat- 
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He  to  look  after  their  stock.  In  the  preat 
herding  districts  of  the  West,  where  cattle  mam 
over  vast  areas  without  fences  or  roads,  and  with 
only  scattered  and  irregular  places  for  water  and 
shelter,  the  cowboys  occupy  an  important  plat*. 
It  is  their  business  to  keep  the  cattle  together.  l« 
guide  them  to  pasture,  to  prevent  their  beinj: 
mixed  with  other  droves,  to  protect  theni  from 
Indian  and  other  thieve!*,  to  brand  them  at  the 
proper  seasons,  and  to  drive  them  to  market 
when  they  are  ready  for  slaughter. 

COWELL,  EdWABD  Byles  (1S2G-).  An 
English  Sanskrit  scholar.  Bom  at  Ipswich,  he 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  went  to  Calcutta  in 
1850,  where  he  was  professor  of  history  in  the 
Presidency  College,  and  later  principal  of  the 
Sanskrit  College.  In  1807  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  Sanskrit  in  the  I  niversity  of  Cambridge 
His  contributions  to  advancing  the  knowledge  <jI 
India  have  l»een  made  not  only  through  his  writ 
ings,  but  also  through  the  inspiration  he  ha* 
given  to  his  pupils,  whose  numbers  have  been 
large.  His  association  with  Edward  Kit/.  CeraM 
of  Omar  Khayyam  fame  is  of  interest  in  English 
literary  history.  Among  (Well's  more  iiiipor 
tant  works  may  be  mentioned:  The  I'rdkrit  tiram- 
mar  of  Yararuci  (2d  ed.  1808)  ;  Thr  If  lark  Yajur 
Yeda,  books  i.,  ii.,  in  collaboration  with  Ih»*r 
(  1850  04)  ;  The  Hindu  Laic  ( 1871 )  ;  The  Hindu 
Digest  (1873);  The  Aphorisms  of  fondiljfn. 
translated  from  the  Sanskrit  (1878);  Thr 
Rarva-darsana-Sanigruha,  translated  from  the 
Sanskrit,  conjointly  with  Cough  (1882):  The 
Huddha Carita  of  Asraghosa,  in  Sanskrit  and 
English  (1802-04). 

COWEN,  kouVn.  Frederic  Hymen  (1852— 
An  English  musician,  born  at  Kingston.  Jamak-J. 
His  parents  took  him  to  London  when  four  year* 
old,  and  while  still  a  child  he  liecame  a  pupil  of 
Benedict  and  Cost  in  that  city.    In  1805  he  went 
to  I.rip/ig,  where  he  studied  under  Hauptmann. 
Moseheles,  Reinecke,  Riehter.  and    Plaidy.  In 
1882  he  became  director  of  the  Edinburgh  Acad 
cmy  of  Music,  and  in  1887  succeeded  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  as  conductor  of  the  London  Philhar 
monic.     He  was  musical  director  of  the  Mel 
bourne  Centennial  Exhibition  (1888  80).  and  in 
1800  was  chosen  conductor  of  the  Liverpool  Phil 
harmonic  and  of  the  Manchester  Concerts.  Hi* 
compositions  include  many  songs,  instrumental 
pieces,    six    symphonies,    the    operas  PiubV 
(1870).   Th  or  grim    (1800),  Signa    (1803).  and 
Harold,  or  the  \onnan  Conquest    (180'»t.  two 
oratorios.  The  Drluge  (1878).  and  Ruth  (1887). 
and  a  number  of  cantatas,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  The  Corsair  (1870). 

COWES,  kour..  A  seaport  and  watering  plac 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Map 
England.  E  0).  It  consists  of  East  and  We*t 
Cowes,  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Medina. 
West  Cowes  is  the  more  important  of  the  two 
divisions.  Iieing  the  headquarters  of  the  Reval 
Yacht  Squadron,  whose  club  has  been  loeaW 
since  1850  in  an  old  castle  built  by  Henry  VIII 
Over  two  thousand  of  the  pick  of  English  sailor- 
are  employed  as  crews  of  the  numerous  y»cM» 
of  the  members.  Several  regattas  are  held  an 
ntmlly.  the  principal  in  August.  attractingcn>«^ 
of  visitors.  Near  East  Cowes  are  sex  era  I  >■« 
country  seats.  Whippingham  Church,  and  0+ 
borne  House,  the  former  royal  seaside  re*iden.v 
of  Queen  Victoria,  now,  with  its  ground*.  « 
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public  memorial  and  park,  donated  to  the  nation 
by  Edward  VII.  (owes  is  famous  for  its  yacht- 
building  yards,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  as 
tbe  port  of  the  island.  Population,  in  1891, 
11,000;  in  L901,  9000. 

COW  FISH  (so  named  from  the  shape  of  its 
bead).  (  1  I  A  trunktish  (Ostracium  (juadri- 
corne)  of  the  tropical  Atlantic,  vari  colored  in 
bright  hues,  and  also  called  cuckold.  (See  Cow- 
Pilot  and  Plate  of  Plectoc.xath  Fishes.)  (2) 
A  grampus.    (3)  A  cow-shark  (q.v.). 

C0WGATE,  The.  A  well-known  street  in 
5 he  Old  Town.  Edinburgh.  It  was  once  a  fash- 
ionable place  of  residence,  but  is  now  given  over 
to  tbe  poorer  classes. 

COWHAGE.    See  Cowage. 

COWIIEEN.  The  local  name  in  eastern  Can- 
aila  of  the  long  tailed  duck  (Clangula  hyemalis) , 

or  old -squaw  (q.v.). 

COWITCH.    See  Cowaoe. 

COWX  (AS.  e&le,  cuhle,  eugle,  Icel.  kufl.  OHG. 
ruqilti,  (ier.  Kugel,  Kotjd,  OF.  couU\  It.  eueulla, 
corolla,  from  Ijit.  eueullus,  cap).  A  hood  gen- 
erally attached  to  a  loose  cloak  and  worn  on  the 
bead!  It  was  common  in  England  in  the  Middle 
Arcs,  but  has  com"  to  be  used  chiefly  by  monks 
or  members  of  some  religious  order,  such  as  the 
Itenedictines  and  Franciscans.  See  Costume, 
Ecclesiastical. 

COWLES,  kolz.  William  Lyman  (1856—). 
An  American  scholar  and  educator,  born  at  Bel- 
chertown,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1878.  was  instructor  in  Latin  there  from  1880 
to  1883.  in  1883  84  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Got  Unpen,  and  Leipzig,  and  in  1884 
became  associate-professor  of  Latin  at  Amherst. 
In  1894  he  was  appointed  to  a  full  professorship. 
From  188i>  to  1894  he  was  lecturer  in  Latin 
literature  at  Smith  College,  where  he  was  also 
acting  professor  of  l^itin  in  1899-1900.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  and  of  the  mnnaging  committee  of 
the  American  School  of  Clnssical  Studies  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  study  of  classical  archaeology 
has  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  Italian 
peninsula.  His  publications  include,  besides 
many  articles  for  periodicals,  an  excellent  anno- 
tated edition  of  the  idrlpha"  of  Terence  ( 1890;  in 
l'cck  and  Pease's  Students'  Series  of  I^atin  Clas- 
sics), and  Selection*  from  Catullus  (1900;  with 
notp-0. 

COWLEY,  kouH.  Ahraiiam  (1018  07).  An 
English  poet  and  essayist.  He  was  born  in  T.on- 
'inn,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  According  to 
bis  own  statement,  he  received  his  poetical  in- 
spiration from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  a  copy  of 
»bich  lay  in  his  mother's  parlor.  A  volume  of 
[•octns.  entitled  Poetical  Hlossoms,  was  published 
by  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  one  of  the  pieces 
contained  therein  was  written  when  he  was  only 
ten  years  old.  At  Cambridge  he  obtained  dis- 
tinction for  the  elegance  of  his  translations;  and 
while  there  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ihrideis,  an  epic  in  four  hooks  on  the  life  of 
David — a  work  which  he  never  completed.  He 
was  attached  to  the  Court  pnrty.  and,  in  con- 
science, was  ejected  from  his  college  in  1043. 
after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  In  1040 
He  followed  the  Queen  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained ten  years;  and  on  his  return  to  England. 


being  under  suspicion,  he  was  seized  and  bound 
in  heavy  securities  for  his  future  behavior.  In 
the  same  year  (  Itluti)  he  published  an  ini|>ortant 
collection  of  his  poems,  including  his  elegies  on 
Harvey  and  Crashaw.  Pindaric  odes,  lite  Mis- 
tress, and  the  Datiileis.  lie  now  studied  medi- 
cine, receiving  bis  degree  the  following  year. 
After  the  Restoration  he  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
Queen's  lands  at  Chcrtsey.  in  Surrey,  whither  he 
retired  in  ltiti.").  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Cowley 
longs  to  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  the  'metaphysi- 
cal* school  of  poets.  He  abounds  in  subtleties  of 
thought  and  expression,  enjoyed  in  his  own  day, 
but  long  since  out  of  fashion.  To  us  his  fanciful 
love  poems,  displaying  no  emotion,  seem  very 
strange.  Of  his  longer  poems,  the  elegies  cited 
above  are  the  best.  II is  mosf  natural  verse  is 
scattered  through  his  essay-,  which  arc  graceful 
and  beautiful  Consult:  Johnson's  essay  in  hires 
of  the  Poets;  and  Complete  Works,  ed.  Grosart 
( Blackburn,  1880  81). 

COWLEY,  Hannah  (1743  1809).  An  Eng- 
lish poet  and  playwright.  She  was  born  at  Tiver- 
ton, Devonshire,  where  her  father,  Philip  Park- 
house,  was  a  bookseller.  It  was  not  until  several 
years  after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Cowley,  a  captain 
in  the  East  Indian  service,  that  she  began  to 
write  plays.  Her  first  production.  The  Itunatrau*, 
she  wrote  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  Garriek  at  the  Drury  I^nne  (May  10, 
1779),  and  was  instantly  successful.  Her  other 
comedies  include:  Who's  the  liujtct  (  Drurv  Lane, 
1779)  ;  The  Belle's  Stratagem,  which  is  still 
popular  (Covent  Garden.  1780)  ;  Which  Is  the 
Mant  (Covent  Garden.  178'i):  and  Mitre  Ways 
than  One  (Covent  Garden,  1783). 

COWLEY,  Hex  by  Richard  Charles  Welles- 
ley,  first  Earl  (1804  84  k  An  English  diploma 
tisl.  He  was  an  attache  at  Vienna  in  1824,  and 
was  afterwards  successively  promoted  to  In-  secre- 
tary to  the  legation  at  Stuttgart,  and  to  the  em- 
bassy at  Constantinople.  He  then  acted  as  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland  (  1848),  and  to 
the  Germanic  Confederation  in  1851.  and  in  the 
following  year  succeeded  tbe  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby  as  ambassador  at  Paris.  In  this  position 
he  displayed  eminent  qualifications;  and  he  held 
the  appointment,  whether  his  party  was  in  or  out 
of  office,  till  1807.  when  he  resigned.  With  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  he  represented  Great  Britain 
at  the  Paris  Congress  of  iSoti.  He  was  created 
Viscount  Dangnn  and  Earl  Cowley  in  18.17. 

COW-PAESNIP  ( Heracleum ) .  A  genus  of 
plunts  of  the  natural  order  I'mMlifenc.  One 
species.  Heracleum  spondylium,  is  a  native  ot 
Great  Britain,  the  common  cow-parsnip,  or  hog- 
weed,  called  kiesh  in  Scotland:  a  common  and 
rank  weed,  with  coarsely  hairy  leaves,  and  stem 
about  three  to  five  feet  high.  It  is  gathered  in 
some  parts  of  England  for  fattening  hogs,  and 
is  said  to  afford  wholesome  food  for  cattle.  Some 
Siberian  species  are  much  larger,  and  have  lieen 
recommended  for  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  herbage  which  they  yield  very 
early  in  the  season,  particularly  Heracleum 
pannces,  which  sometimes  attains  n  height  of 
ten  feet,  and  the  root  leaves  are  three  to  live  feet 
long.  Heracleum  lanatum.  a  tall,  stout,  woolly 
perenniiil  with  grooved  stems,  and  large  com- 
pound leaves,  is  known  ns  cow-parsnip  in  tbe 
1'nited  States  and  Canada,  being  quite  widely  • 
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distributed.  In  Alaska  the  leafstalks  are  peeled 
and  eaten.  It  is  there  sometimes  called  wild 
celery.  The  stalks  when  drying  exude  a  sweet 
substance,  and  they  are  said  to  be  fermented  and 
a  liquor  distilled  from  them  in  Siberia. 

COWPEA  [Yigna  oatjang).    A  leguminous 


chinenaia),  to  be  recognized  by  two  elevated, 
ivory-like  lobes  on  the  thorax;  "and  by  the  Sep- 
tember brood  of  the  boll-worm  (q.v.). 

COWPEN.  A  town  in  Northumberland. 
England,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Blyth  Estu- 
ary, G*,£j  miles  east-southeast  of  Morpeth  (Map: 


plant  indigenous  to  southeastern  Asia,  the  Malay    England,  El).    The  town  owns  its  markets  and 

water  works.  Its  industries  are  connected  with 
collieries  and  domestic  manufactures.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  13,000;  in  1901,  17,800. 

COWPEN8.  A  town  in  Spartanburg  Countv, 
S.  C,  noted  chiefly  for  the  battle  which  toe* 
place  there  on  January  17.  1781.  between  1100 
British  under  Colonel  Tarlet  on  and  1000  Ameri- 
cans under  General  Morgan.  ThiB  engagement, 
sometimes  called  the  'Bennington  of  the  South,' 
for  its  decisiveness,  was  won  for  the  Americans 
partly  by  the  rashness  of  the  impetuous  Tarleton, 
but  especially  by  the  daring  position  assumed  !>v 
the  American  commander  and  the  tactical  skill 
he  displayed  in  defending  it.  losses — British,  800 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured;  American,  12 
killed,  00  wounded. 

COWPER.  koo'per  or  kou'per.  Francis 
Thomas  »e  Grey,  Earl  (1834—).  An  English 
statesman.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  succeeded  to  the  hereditary  title  in 
1850.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from 
1880  to  1882,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  I^rd 
Spencer,  and  proved  a  most  able  admini- 
Irator  during  the  critical  period  of  the  Land 
League.  His  antagonism  to  the  Home  Rule  policy 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  well  known.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Cnionist  party,  and  pre 
sided  as  chairman  at  the  so-called  'Opera  Hon-* 
Meeting.*  Upon  the  installation  of  Lord  Sali* 
bury,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion in  the  Irish  I<and  Act  of  October,  1881.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Gresham  University 
Commission  of  1892. 

COWPER,  William,  Earl  ( e.  1004-1 723 1 .  An 
English  judge  and  the  first  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1088  and  was  made  King's  Counsel  in  1094.  In 
the  following  year  he  entered  Parliament,  where 
he  became  known  as  an  excellent  debater,  and 
was  made  bird  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In  1706 
he  was  made  a  peer,  and  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  the  union  of  Scotland  with 
England.  In  1707  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  1710  Ix>rd  High  Steward,  and  in  1718  became 
an  earl. 

COWPER,  William  (1000-1709).  An  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  born  at  Fetersfield  in  Sussex.  He 
was  made  a  barber-surgeon  in  1091.  and  became 
known  not  only  as  a  skillful  practitioner,  but 
also  as  a  thorough  anatomist  and  pathologist. 
Among  his  permanent  contributions  to  anatomical 
science,  the  discovery  of  the  now  so-called  Cow 
j>crs  glands  (q.v.),  will  preserve  his  name.  In 
1090  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  published  works  include  the  following:  Myw 
tomia  Reformata  (1094;  2d  ed.,  revised  by  .Turin. 
Pembcrton.  and  Tanner.  1721)  ;  The  Atin'tomy  of 
Human  Undies  (1098;  2d  ed.  1737):  (Hand*- 
larum  Quarundam  nuptr  Detrctarum  Durtnum- 
que  rarum  Excretionum  Descriptio  cum  Figurit 
(1702). 

COWPER,  William  (1731-1800).  An  Eng 
lish  poet,  son  of  John  Cowper,  D.D.  He  was 
born  at  his  father's  rectory,  at  Great  Berkham- 


Archipelago,  and  parts  of  Central  Africa.  Its 
culture  for  human  food  and  as  a  forage  plant  has 
spread  to  most  tropical  and  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries. It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  At  present  it 
is  a  very  common  forage  crop  in  the  South,  and 
is  also  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  plant  is  really  a  bean,  and  is 
closely  related  to  the  garden  beans,  such  as  the 
lima,  the  haricot,  and  others.  The  tendency  of 
the  cowpea  to  vary  in  habit  of  growth,  color  of 
leaf,  stem,  and  pod,  and  in  the  shape  and  color 
of  the  seed  gives  rise  to  numerous  variet  ies.  ( For 
illustration,  see  Plate  of  Leoumeh.)  In  the 
southern  United  States  it  grows  as  a  vine  with  a 
rather  long  period  of  growth,  but  when  grown  in 
the  Northern  States  it  becomes  a  bush  form  and 
shortens  its  growing  period.  In  addition  to 
being  a  very  important  forage  plant,  it  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  a  soil  renovator,  having  the 
power  of  gathering  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air 
in  common  with  the  clovers  (q.v.). 

Food  find  Feeding  Value — The  green  fodder 
has  the  following  average  percentage  composition: 
Water.  83.0;  protein.  2.4;  fat,  0.4;  nitrogen-free 
extract.  7.1:  crude  fibre,  4.8:  and  ash,  1.7;  the 
cowpea  hay  the  following:  Water.  10.7;  protein, 
10.0:  fat.  2.9;  nitrogen-free  extract,  42.2;  crude 
fibre.  20.1,  and  ash.  7  ">.    The  silage  resembles 
the  green  crop  in  composition,  containing  some 
80  per  cent,  of  water.  3  per  cent,  of  protein,  and 
8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  in  addition  to 
small  amounts  of  the  other  constituents.  Young 
pigs  thrive  on  the  cowpea  forage  and  well-filled 
pods,  and  it  is  a  custom  to  turn  them  into  the 
fields  planted  for  green  manuring,  about  the  time 
the  first  pods  are  ripening.    An  acre  will  pasture 
fifteen  or  twenty  pigs  for  several  weeks.  The 
manure  more  than  compensates   for   the  vines 
eaten.    Turkeys  and  chickens  eat  the  ripe  peas 
and  do  well  on  them.    Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
are  sometimes  pastured  on  cowpea,  but  the  safest 
and  most  economical  method  is  to  cut  or  pull  the 
vines  and  feed  them  partially  wilted.    Cattle  and 
sheep  are  liable  1o  bloat  if  they  are  allowed  to 
eat  too  ravenously  of  cowpea  vines,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  succulent  crops.    Cowpea  hay 
compares  favorably  with  other  leguminous  hay's 
in  digestibility;  59  per  cent,  of  the  total  dry 
matter.  0f>  per  cent,  of  the  protein.  71  per  cent,  of 
the  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  42  per  cent,  of  the 
crude  fibre  being  digested  on  an  average.  Like 
other  leguminous  seeds,  the  cowpea  seed  is  rich  in 
protein.    It  contains  on  an  average:  Water.  14.8; 
protein,  20.S:   fat.    1.4:    nitrogen  free  extract, 
.">."». 7;  crude  tibre.  4.1  ;  and  ash.  3.2  per  cent.  Cow- 
peas,   whole  or  ground,  are  sometimes  fed  to 
farm  animals,  but  it  is  usual  to  harvest  only 
enough  for  seed.    As  a  food  for  man,  eowpeas  are 
much  relished.    In  season,  they  are  often  gathered 
l>efore  the  pods  begin  to  change  color  and  before 
they  become  dry.     The  shelled  peas  are  then 
cooked  in  the  same  way  as  shell-beans  or  garden 
peas.    For  winter  use  the  dry  eowpeas  are  cooked 
like  other  «lrv  l>eans.  and  have  a  verv  agreeable 


flavor.   The  plant  is  injured  by  a  weevil  ( Bruchia    stead,  Hertfordshire.    Losing  his  mother  when 
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he  was  only  six  years  old,  Cowper.  who  was 
naturally  a  delicate  and  sensitive  ehild,  became, 
as  a  boy,  wry  deeply  melancholy  and  depressed, 
-lust  after  his  mother's  death  he  was  placed  in 
the  school  of  a  Dr.  Pitman,  in  Market  street, 
Hertfordshire.  Removed  because  of  cruel  treat- 
ment by  another  boy,  he  was  sent,  at  the  ape 
of  ten, "to  Westminster  School.  The  period  he 
spent  here  was  very  miserable,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  settled  gloom  which  oppressed 
him  till  death.  It  is  to  the  remembrance  of  these 
wretched  days  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  fierce 
invective  that  burns  in  the  Tirocinium,  or  a  Re- 
view of  Schools  (1784).  Shortly  after  leaving 
Westminster.  Cowper  was  articled  to  a  Mr.  Chap- 
man, an  attorney  in  London.  Upon  leaving 
Chapman's  office  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple. 
In  1754  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  but  never 
practiced.  His  father  died  in  1750.  and  left 
him  a  small  patrimony.  In  1759  he  removed 
to  the  Inner  Temple,  but  his  hatred  of  the  law 
was  so  great  that  he  seldom  opened  a  l>ook  that 
bore  on  his  profession.  Yet  he  was  industrious 
enough :  he  scribbled  poetry,  read  Homer,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  translated  some 
of  the  books  of  Voltaire's  Hcnriadc.  In  1703 
his  cousin  Major  Cowper  offered  him  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  he  accepted,  but  having  to  undergo  an 
examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  he  was 
seized  with  nervousness,  and  could  not  appear. 
He  even  attempted  suicide,  but  fortunately  failed 
for  want  of  courage.  In  December,  1703,  he  was 
removed  to  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Cotton  at 
Saint  Albans,  a  prey  to  the  deepest  remorse. 
After  his  removal  from  Saint  Albans  (1705)  he 
went  to  reside  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon.  Here 
he  met  Mr-.  Cnwin — the  Mary  of  his  poems — an 
acquaintance  which  ripened  into  the  deepest 
friendship,  and  continued  till  death.  After  a  few 
months  in  lodgings  be  resided  with  the  I 'n wins, 
and  enjoyed  much  tranquil  happiness  under  that 
religious  roof.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
I'll  win  (1707)  Mrs.  Cnwin  and  Cowper  removed 
to  Olney  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  Cowper's 
malady  returned.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged 
to  marry  Mrs.  Cnwin.  She  carefully  tended  him 
through  his  long  and  slow  recovery.  He  found 
amusement  in  gardening,  writing  playful  poems, 
and  in  building  the  famous  summer  house.  Mrs. 
Cnwin  also  suggested,  as  a  subject  suited  to 
hi*  genius.  The  Proarrss  of  Error.  During  the 
winter  of  1780  81  he  wrote  Truth,  Table  Talk, 
Thr  Proarrss  of  Error,  and  Expostulation,  pub- 
lished in  1782.  In  1781  Cowper  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lady  Austen,  who  suggested  to  him 
Thr  Task,  urged  him  to  translate  Homer,  and — 
what  the  world  is  perhaps  still  more  grateful  for 
—she  related  to  him  the  history  of  John  Cilpin. 
Thr  Task  was  U'gun  in  the  summer  of  1783,  and 
published  in  1785.  Its  success  was  great,  und 
Cowper  began  to  In*  considered  the  first  poet 
of  his  day.  In  1784  he  liegnn  the  translation  of 
Homer,  which  appeared  in  1701.  It  was  received 
with  great  applause.  Though  Cowper  wrote  after 
this  the  beautiful  and  tender  poem  To  Mary,  his 
powers  rapidly  declined.  He  died  at  East  Dere- 
ham, Norfolk.  The  centenary  of  his  death  was 
appropriately  observed  at  Olney.  Cowper's 
poetry  is  eminently  healthy,  natural,  and  un- 
affected. He  and  Burns  brought  back  nature  to 
English  poetry.  Besides  being  a  poet,  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  letter-writer  in  the 


English  language.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
charm  of  his  epistles — full  of  humor,  gentle 
sarcasm,  anecdote,  acute  remark,  and  a  tender 
shadow  of  melancholy  thrown  over  nnd  toning 
down  the  whole.  The  standard  edition  of  Cow- 
pet's  works  is  Southey's  (15  vols.,  London,  1834- 
37,  reprinted  in  Bonn's  Library).  Consult,  also: 
The  (Jlobe  Edition  of  Poetical  Works,  ed.  Benham 
(London,  1870)  ;  the  Aldine  Edition,  by  Bruce 
(London.'  1800)  ;  The  Unpublished  and  Uncol- 
lected Poems,  ed.  Wright  (London,  1000);  and 
the  lives  of  Cowper,  by  C«.  Smith  (London,  1880) 
and  by  Wright  (London,  180*2). 

COWPER'S  GLANDS  (discovered  by  the 
English  anatomist  William  Cowper).  Two 
small  yellow  glands,  which  are  situated  beneath 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  membranous  urethra 
in  the  male.  The  glands  are  of  the  racemose 
variety  (see  Glands),  each  one  being  made  up 
of  a  number  of  small  lobes,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  lobules.  The  acini  are  lined  with 
low  cuboidal  epithelium,  of  the  clear  mucous 
type.  The  gland  secretes  mucus,  which  is  carried 
by  a  small  duct  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bulbous  urethra.  The  vulvo  vaginal  glands,  or 
glands  of  Bartholin  of  the  female,  are  the  ana- 
logues of  Cowper's  glands. 

COW-PTXOT.  A  small  fish  (Pomaeentris 
saxatilis)  so  called  in  Bermuda  because  it  is 
believed  always  to  accompany  the  cowfish  (Os- 
tracium).  It  is  one  of  the  demoiselles,  and  is 
also  called  'mojarra.'  See  Plate  of  Plectognath 
Fishes. 

COW-POX.    See  Smallpox;  Vaccination. 

COWRY  (Hind.  A«i/ri,  Beng.  kari,  from  Skt. 
kapardika,  shell).  A  gastropod  mollusk  of  the 
family  Cypra»ida\  whoso  shells  arc  shaped  some- 
what like  coffee-beans,  richly  enameled  and  often 
beautifully  marked.  They  are  most  abundant 
and  attain  their  largest  size  in  the  seas  of  warm 
climates.  The  money  cowry  [Cypraa  monrta) 
has  long  been  in  general  use  as  a  substitute  for 
coin  in  many  parts  of  Asia  ami  Africa.  It  is 
yellow,  or  white,  about  an  inch  long,  nnd  nearly 
ns  broad;  is  found  on  the  Indian  coasts,  and  in 
particular  abundance  on  those  of  the  Maldive 


a  uvms  oo war. 

The  animnl  ia  shown  in  the  attitude  of  creeping  (toward 
the  left).  The  mantle  Is.  however,  withdrawn  somewhat, 
revealiiiK  the  normally  clothed  and  protected  shell.  The 
short  siphon*  ami  Ionic  tentacle*  n|>i>c"r.  the  la»t  bearing 
the  eyes,  one  of  which  appears  as  a  black  dot 

Islands,  and  has  been  one  of  their  principal  ex- 
ports. In  Bengal  3200  cowries  were  reckoned  (in 
1000)  equal  to  a  rupee,  so  that  a  cowry  was  then 
about  equal  in  value  to  of  a  cent.  Yet 

cowries  to  the  value  of  200,000  rupees  are  said 
to  have  been  at  one  time  imported  annually  into 
Bengal.  Many  tons  of  cowries  are  annually  used 
in  trade  with  west -central  Africa,  but  their 
circulation  is  fast  disappearing.  Consult  Stearns, 
"Ethno-conchology :    A     Study     of  Primitive 
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Money,"  in  Smithsonian  Reports  for  LS97.  pt.  ii. 
t  Washington,  1889).  SW  Shell- Moxey  ;  also 
Colored  Plate  of  Marin*:  Gastropods. 

COW  SHARK.  A  large  shark  of  the  tropical 
family  Hexanchida'. 

COWSLIP  (AS.  cQslyppe,  cQsloppi;  from  cd, 
cow  +  sly]>pc,  slop/it,  .sloppy  droppings,  from 
sltlpan,  to  dissolve,  Engl,  atop;  alluding  to  the 
pastures  where  it  is  usually  found;  according  to 
a  euphemistic  popular  etymology  ctur's-lip) 
{Primula  officinalis  or  Primula  vulgaris).  A 
common  native  of  pastures  in  Europe;  a  delicate 
and  modest  little  Howe r.  a  universal  favorite,  both 
tor  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance.  (For  illustra- 
tion, sec  Plate  of  CRANBERRY,  ktc.)  The  flowers 
"  have  sedative  properties,  and  are  sometimes  used 
as  an  anodyne  and  anti  spasmodic.  They  are 
fermented  with  sugar  to  make  cowslip  wine,  an 
agreeable  and  favorite  soporific  domestic  medi- 
cine. The  name  Virginian  cowslip,  or  shooting- 
star,  is  given  to  Dodeeatheon  media,  a  perennial 
plant,  also  of  the  natural  order  PrimulaOMB,  a 
native  of  North  America,  with  at  stalk  about  eight 
inches  high,  bearing  an  umbel  of  gracefully  pen- 
dant lilac,  rose-color,  or  white  flowers,  the  petals 
reflexed  over  the  calyx,  the  stamens  and  pistil 
long,  and  the  anthers  of  a  golden  color.  It  is  very 
ornamental  in  the  flower-border,  resembling  a 
cyclamen.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  additional 
KOeoiefl  and  numerous  varieties  in  the  United 
States.   See  Primrose. 

COX,  David  (1783-1859).  An  English  painter 
in  water-colors  and  oils,  the  greatest  English 
water-colorist.  He  was  born  at  Dcritend,  near 
Birmingham.  April  29,  1783,  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith. He  studied  drawing  under  Joseph  Bar- 
ing, of  Birmingham,  and  water-color  under  John 
Varley  in  London.  He  was  at  first  a  scene- 
painter  in  theatres,  and  for  a  long  time  suppli- 
ed himself  by  teaching  drawing,  until  at  length 
there  came  patronage  sufficient  for  his  moderate 
desires.  In  1805  he  traveled  in  Wales,  the  scen- 
ery of  which  from  this  time  became  the  favorite 
subject  of  his  paintings.  In  1813  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  and  Watcr- 
Colorists,  and  in  1814  he  published  his  Treatise  on 
Landscape  Painting  and  Effect  in  Water  Colors. 
He  did  not  begin  the  study  of  oil-painting  until 
his  fifty-sixth  year,  under  Mflller  in  lx>ndon,  but 
he  attained  great  proficiency.  Indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  had  he  practiced  it  from 
the  beginning  he  might  have  equaled  Constable. 
In  1841  he  retired  to  Harhoume.  near  Birming- 
ham, where  he  resided  until  his  death  on  .Tune  7, 
1859.  Cox  is  certainly  the  most  important  of 
the  successors  of  Constable.  His  work  is  bold 
and  aims  at  a  general  clTect,  disregarding  small 
ami  conflicting  details.  His  colors  arc  those  of 
nature,  pure,  fresh,  and  rich,  and  he  handles 
light  with  consummate  skill.  His  treatment  of 
atmosphere  and  atmospheric  mood  is  of  the 
highest  order.  His  small  productions  are  usu- 
ally better  than  the  larger.  He  is  the  great 
painter  of  Welsh  scenery,  of  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond.  The  British  Museum  and  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  possess  some  of  his 
drawings,  hut  the  best  of  his  work  is  in  private 
possession.  Several  general  exhibitions  of  his 
work  have  been  held,  the  bc«t  of  which  was  that 
of  Manchester  in  1887.  Among  his  best  water- 
colors  are  the  "Hav  Field"  (1843).  "Bolton 
Abbey"     (1847).    and    the    "Welsh  Funeral" 


(1850);  among  his  oils,  the  "Vale  of  Clwyd" 
and  "Peace  or  War."  His  son  David  t'ox,  the 
younger  (1809-85),  was  also  a  water-colorist  of 
repute,  but  not  of  the  same  ability  as  his  father. 
Consult:  Hall.  Biography  of  David  Cox  (  Ixjn- 
don,  1881)  ;  Solly,  Memoir  of  David  Cox  I  Lon- 
don, 1875). 

COX,  Sir  Georue  William  I  1K27—  ).  A 
British  divine  and  scholar.  He  was  born  at 
Benares.  India,  but  was  taken  to  England  when 
eight  years  old.  He  studied  at  Rugby  and  Ox- 
ford; took  orders;  was  appointed  curate  of 
Saleoml*-  Kepis,  near  Sidmouth ;  and  later  was 
rector  of  Scrayingham.  York,  from  1  ss I  to  1897. 
when  he  resigned  with  a  |>eiision  from  the  Civil 
List.  He  is  a  leading  exponent  of  the  sun-myth 
theory  in  comparative  mythology,  and  has  pub 
lished  Poems  Legendary  and  Historical  (  1850)  j 
Life  of  Saint  Itonifucc  (1853):  Mythology  of 
the  Aryan  Xations  (  1870)  ;  History  of  tircce 
(1874f;  The  Crusades  (1874);  The  Athenian 
Empire  (1870);  British  Rule  in  India  (1881); 
Life  of  Bishop  Colen.so  ( 1888)  ;  and  The  Church 
of  England  and  the  Teaching  of  Bishop  f'olcnso 
(1888).  In  1891  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Natal 
by  the  friends  of  Bishop  Colenso  (q.v. ).  but  was 
refused  consecration  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  England. 

COX,  Jacob  Dolson  (18-28-1900).  An  Ameri- 
can  soldier,  politician,  educator,  and  military 
historian.  He  was  born  in  Montreal.  Canada, 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  New  York  City  in 
1829,  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1851. 
taught  school  at  Warren,  Ohio,  in  1852.  and 
there  in  the  following  year  began  the  practice  of 
law.  From  1859  to  1801  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  and  in  April,  1801.  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  was  appointed  hriga 
dier-general  of  Ohio  volunteers.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  cam 
paign  under  McClellan  in  the  summer  of  1861  : 
commanded  the  Ninth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  tin- 
Potomac  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam  in  1802;  commanded  the  Federal 
forces  in  West  Virginia  in  the  winter  of  1802-03 
and  the  military  district  of  Ohio  from  April  to 
December,  180:1:  was  in  command  of  the  Twenty 
third  Army  Corps  during  General  Sherman's  At 
lanta  campaign  and  the  Franklin  and  Nashville 
campaign;  was  commissioned  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  December.  1804:  and  early  in  1805 
was  sent  to  North  Carolina  to  open  communica- 
tions with  General  Sherman,  with  whom  he  effect- 
ed a  junction  at  Goldsboro  soon  afterwards.  In 
1800  he  resigned  from  the  service.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  served  as  Governor  of  Ohio 
in  180(5  and  1867,  attracting  attention  by  hi* 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  his  party  (the  Repub 
lican)  on  the  question  of  negro  suffrage;  and 
from  March,  1869,  until  Deceml»er.  1870.  when 
he  resigned,  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Grant.  He  then  again 
practiced  law,  was  president  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road for  several  years,  was  a  Republican  mem 
her  of  Congress  from  1877  to  1879.  was  dean  of 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School  from  1881  to  1897. 
and  for  a  short  time  after  1885  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  wrote 
manv  magazine  articles,  mostly  on  subjects  eon 
nccted  with  the  Civil  War  and  with  microseopv. 
in  which  he  attained  considerable  eminence,  and 
published  the  following  valuable  works  on  the 
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military  history  of  the  Civil  War:  Atlanta 
(18S2)":  The  March  to  the  Sea:  Franklin  and 
Xashtillc  <  1882 )  ;  The  Second  Battle  of  Bull 
Hun  as  Connected  irith  the  Fitz-John  Porter 
Case  (1882);  and  The  Hattlc  of  Franklin 
(  1870).  His  Military  Beminiscencrs  of  the  Civil 
M  ar  (2  \ols.)  were  published  posthumously  in 
1000. 

COX,  Kknyon  (I860—).  An  American 
painter.  He  was  born  in  Warren.  Ohio,  October 
27.  1850.  He  studied  in  Cincinnati  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  the  aye  of  twenty-one  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  under  the 
instruction  principally  of  Carolus  Duran  and 
(Jerome.  On  his  return  to  America  he  Is'came  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in 
New  York.  The  portrait  of  the  sculptor  Augus- 
tus Saint  Oaudens  (1887).  which  took  the  medal 
ut  the  Paris  Imposition,  and  "An  Eclogue" 
(1890)  are  among  his  l>est  easel  pictures.  Ex- 
amples of  his  mural  decoration  are  to  1m*  seen  in 
the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington  and 
at  Bowdoin  College.  He  is  noted  for  his  large 
sense  of  form  and  com|>etent  drawing.  He  re- 
ceived several  medals  at  Paris  expositions.  He 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  in  1900. 

COX,  Loi  ise  (1805 — ).  An  American  artist, 
born  in  San  Franciseo.  In  1892  she  married 
Kenyon  Cox.  the  well-known  figure-painter.  She 
is  herself  an  artist  of  considerable  ability.  In 
I8M  she  won  the  third  Hallgarten  prize,  and  in 
1900  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
that  year. 

COX,  Palmer  (1840 — ).  An  American  artist 
and  author,  born  in  Quebec.  He  lived  for  a  time 
in  California  and  began  his  career  by  writing  for 
the  (S  olden  Era  and  other  Western  papers,  but  in 
1875  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  still  lives. 
Mr.  Cox's  productions  are  almost  exclusively  in 
the  field  of  fancy,  the  most  widely  known  being 
his  sprightly  verses  and  drawings  of  the  Brown- 
ies, whose  experiences  fill  several  volumes. 

COX,  Richard  ( 1500-81 ).  An  English  bishop, 
liorn  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  ami  Cambridge,  and  was  tutor  to  Prince 
Edward,  who,  when  he  became  King,  made  Cox 
one  of  the  Privy  Council  and  King's  almoner. 
In  1537  he  became  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  and  the  King,  and  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion that  nullified  the  marriage  of  Anne  of 
Cleves.  In  1540  he  was  one  of  the  seven  royal 
visitors  who  led  the  King's  attack  on  the  relig- 
ious, educational,  and  charitable  establishments 
of  England.  Mary  put  him  in  prison,  but  he 
escaped  to  Frankfort,  where  he  became  the  bit- 
ter op|Minent  of  John  Knox.  ElizaU'th  restored 
him  to  the  See  of  Ely.  Cox  translated  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
for  the  Bishop's  Bilde.  and  wrote  a  number  of 
polemical  essays. 

COX,  Samuel  (1820-9.1).  An  English  Baptist 
biblical  expositor,  born  in  London.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Stepney  Baptist  Theological  College, 
London,  in  1851;  was  pastor  at  Southsea  (1852- 
54)  and  at  Rvde.  Isle  of  Wight  (1854-69).  He 
was  compelled  by  throat  trouble  to  stop  preach- 
ing for  a  while,  but  was  pastor  in  Nottingham 
from  1803  till  1888,  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled his  resignation.  He  died  at  Hastings, 
March  27.  1803.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  bibli- 
cal exposition  and  his  connection  with  The  Ex- 


positor, a  monthly  devoted  to  biblical  topics, 
which  he  originated  and  whose  first  twenty  vol- 
umes he  edited  (1875  84).  Having  become  an 
advocate  of  I  nivcrsalist  views,  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  position.  His  publications  were  very 
popular  and  merited  their  wide  sale.  Of  them 
may  be  mentioned  The  Private  Letter*  of  Saint 
Paul  and  Saint  John  (  London,  1807  )  :  The  Quest 
of  the  Chief  tiood  (  1808;  rewritten  as  7'Ar  Book 
of  Ecclesiast<  s,  irith  a  Xeic  Translation.  1890)  ; 
An  Expositor's  Xote-Book  (1872);  The  Pilgrim 
Psalms  (1874):  Salrator  Mundi  (1877)  "and 
The  Larger  Hope  (1880).  which  two  books  on 
cschatology  stirred  up  much  controversy;  .1  Com- 
menlnrif  on  the  Book  of  Job,  irith  a  Transla- 
tion (1880);  Expositions  (4  vols.,  1885  99); 
The  Bird's  Xcst  and  Other  Sermons  for  Children 
of  All  Ages  (1880)  ;  The  flebreir  Ttrins:  A  Vin- 
dication of  Cod's  Wags  trith  Jacob  and  Esau 
(London,  1894).  Consult  the  prefatory  memoir 
by  his  wife  in  the  last-mentioned  work. 

COX,  Sami  ei.  Hanson  (1793-1881).  An 
American  clergyman,  horn  in  New  Jersey.  He 
l>egan  to  study  law,  hut  left  it  for  theology,  and 
was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  1817. 
Three  years  later  he  had  charge  of  a  church  in 
New  York  City,  and  was  mobbed  on  account  of 
his  anti-slavery  sentiments,  his  house  and  church 
l>eing  sacked.  In  1834  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1837  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  where 
he  remained'  until  1854.  He  was,  in  the  mean- 
time, professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  At  the  time  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837  he  be- 
came a  leader  in  the  'New  School*  branch.  On 
several  occasions  he  was  a  delegate  to  conven- 
tions in  Europe,  and  at  one  time  was  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1854  his  voice 
failed,  and  he  resigned  his  pastorate.  Among  his 
published  works  are:  Quakerism  not  Christian- 
ity; Intcrrietrs,  Memorable  and  Useful;  and 
many  discourses. 

COX,  Samuel  Sullivan  (1824-89).  An 
American  politician  and  author,  born  in  Zanes- 
ville.  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1846,  and  was  later  admitted  to  the  bar.  but 
forsook  the  law  in  1853  to  become  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Statesman  at  Columbus.  For  one  year  he 
was  secretary  of  legation  in  Peru.  He  repre- 
sented Ohio  in  Congress  for  eight  years  (1857- 
05),  and  New  York,  whither  he  removed  in  1800. 
for  seventeen  years  (1809  73.  1875  85.  and  1880- 
89).  In  1885-80  he  was  Minister  to  Turkey.  He 
was  popularly  known  as  the  'letter-carriers' 
friend*  in  reference  to  legislation  proposed  by 
him  for  increase  in  their  salary  and  the  conces- 
sion to  them  of  a  vacation  with  pay.  A  statue 
of  him  was  erected  by  the  letter-carriers  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Cox  wrote  and  lectured  a  great 
•leal,  some  of  his  works  being:  Eight  Years  in 
Congress  (1805)  ;  The  Bucheue  Abroad  (1851)  ; 
H'A.v  We  Laugh  (1870)  :  and  Three  Decades  of 
Federal  Legislation  (1885).  A  gorgeous  piece 
of  descriptive  writing  published  in  the  States- 
man during  his  editorship  won  him  the  nick- 
name 'Sunset.'  which  clung  to  him  through  life. 

COXAL'GIA  (Neo  Lnt..  from  Lat.  coxa,  hip. 
Ok.  4X701,  algos,  pain),  or  Coxitis.  An  obsolete 
name  of  hip-joint  disease.  Either  arthritis  or 
suppuration  occurs  in  the  joint,  with  the  result 
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that  in  the  former  case  the  joint  becomes  im- 
movable, or.  in  the  latter  case,  the  bones  forming 
the  joint  become  disintegrated. 

COXCIE.  kok'se,  or  COXIS.  MicuiEL  ( 1499- 
1592).  A  Flemish  painter,  known  by  his  copy 
of  the  "Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  from  the  origi- 
nal, made  by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  for  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  Parts  of  this  copy  are  now  in  the 
galleries  of  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Ghent.  His  illus- 
trations of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  have 
furnished  models  for  innumerable  paintings  and 
engravings. 

COXCOMB,  koks'kf.m.  The.  A  comedy  by 
Beaumont,  Fletcher.  Rowley,  and  others  (1012), 
dealing  with  an  experiment  in  self-sacrifice  made 
by  the  coxcomb  Antonio. 

COX'COX'.  The  legendary  Noah  of  the  Mex- 
ican tribe*,  who  with  his  wife  escaped  the 
Deluge.  In  its  present  form  the  legend  shows 
probable  Christian  influence  from  early  Spanish 
missionaries. 

COXE,  Abthir  Ci.evei.anii  (1818  96).  An 
American  prelate,  second  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Western  New  York.  He  was  born  at 
Mendham,  N.  .1..  graduated  at  the  University  of 
New  York  in  1838.  and  at  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1812.  and  in  the  same  year  was 
ordained  priest.  Rector  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1842-54,  at  Baltimore,  Md..  in  1854  0.3,  and  at 
New  York  City  in  180.3-05,  he  was  in  1805  ap- 
>ointed  to  the' bishopric  of  Western  New  York, 
n  1872  he  visited  Haiti,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
ahlishing  churches  and  ordaining  clergy  in  that 
sland.  He  also  founded  the  Christian  Litera- 
ture Company,  of  wlnnc  publications  he  edited  a 
series  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  His  writings 
include  several  volumes  of  verse,  of  which  the 
Christian  Ballads  (1840;  rev.  ed.,  1887)  is  the 
best  known;  ami  several  theological  works,  such 
as  The  Criterion  (18(50),  in  opposition  to  the 
Tractarians:  A  polios,  or  the  Waif  of  God 
<  187:5);  and  The  Institutes  of  Christian  His- 
tory (1887). 

COXE,  Henkv  Octavus  (1811-81).  An 
English  scholar.  He  was  born  at  Bucklebury 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  From  his  appoint- 
ment as  under  librarian  at  the  Bodleian  Library 
in  18.38  until  his  death  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
compilation  of  the  colossal  catalogue,  compris- 
ing 723  folio  volumes.  In  1800  he  became  chief 
librarian  of  the  institution.  His  other  impor- 
tant publications  include  Roger  de  Wendover's 
Chronica  sire  Florex  II  istoriarum  (5  vols.,  1841- 
44)  :  Metrical  Life  of  Edirard  the  Mack  Prince 
(written  in  French,  by  Chandns  Herald),  with  a 
translation  and  notes  (1842)  ;  and  Gower's  Vox 
Clamantis  (1850). 

COXE,  Recinalu  Cleveland  (1855—).  An 
American  artist,  born  in  Baltimore,  the  son  of 
Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop  of  Western  New 
York.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bonnet  in  Paris,  and 
i<  known  especially  as  a  painter  of  marines,  and 
also  as  an  etcher. 

COXE,  Tench  (1755-1824).  An  American 
political  economist,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
served  in  the  Continental  Congress  (1788),  and 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  17S0.  In  the  same  vear  he  proposed  the 
introduction  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwrieht's  cotton- 
spinninir  frame  into  the  United  States.  The 
extensive  planting  of  cotton  in  the  South  was 


due  chiefly  to  his  initiative,  for  which  reason 
lie  is  frequently  called  the  'father  of  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  industry.'  Among  his  numerous 
works  on  economic  subjects  are:  An  Inquiry  int>, 
the  Principles  for  a  Commercial  System  for  the 
United  States  (  1787)  ;  lfVtr  of  the  United  States 
(1787-94);  and  On  the  Xaeigation  Act  (1809). 

COXE,  William  (1747-1828).  An  Engliah 
historian.  He  was  born  in  London,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  In  1771  he  took  the  curacy 
of  Denham.  but  soon  resigned  to  become  the 
tutor  of  several  young  noblemen.  W  ith  them 
he  spent  many  years  in  travel,  and  with  great 
industry  collected  information  of  all  kinds,  which 
appears  in  many  volumes  of  travels  and  history, 
all  of  which  are  characterized  by  close  obscrva 
tion,  care,  and  research.  One  of  the  he>»t  known 
of  Coxe's  works  is  his  History  of  the  House  o/ 
Austria  from  1218  to  11!'*  (1807).  He  also 
wrote:  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain 
from  not)  to  1788  (181.3);  Memoirs  of  John. 
Duke  of  Marlborough  (1818-10)  ;  a  Life  of  day. 
published  separately  from  his  Fables  (1797): 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (1798);  and 
Memoirs  of  Horatio,  Lord  Walj>ole  (1802). 

COXSWAIN  (also  cockstrain.  from  port, 
from  OF.,  Fr.  cogue,  boat,  probably  from  ML. 
concha,  small  boat,  from  Lat.  concha,  Ok.  k&yxv* 
konche,  Skt.  iaukha,  shell  +  strain.  AS.  *ir«i«. 
from  leel.  sreinn,  OHO.  sirein,  herdsman).  A 
petty  otlicer  in  the  navy  who  has  charge  of  a 
boat  and  crew  in  the  absence  of  officers.  In 
double-banked  boats  he  steers,  and  has  a  small 
seat  in  the  coxswain's  box,  or  after  part  of  the 
boat  abaft  the  stern-<heets.  In  single-hanked 
boats  the  coxswain  usually  pulls  the  stroke  oar. 
The  steersman  of  a  racing  or  other  crew  is  also 
known  as  a  coxswain. 

COX'WELL.  Henry  Tracev  (1819—).  An 
English  aeronaut.  He  was  born  at  Wouldhain. 
near  Rochester  Castle,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Chatham  Military  School.  He  invented  a  bal- 
loon from  which  aerial  torpedoes  could  be  dis- 
charged, and  made  hundreds  of  as</en*ion«.  the 
most  important  being  that  undertaken  with  Glai 
sher  in  1802,  when  the  balloon  sailed  to  a  height 
of  seven  miles.  During  the  Franco- (Jerman  War 
he  joined  the  aeronautic  corps  of  the  German 
Army.  In  1845  he  established  the  Aerostatic 
Magazine.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  Life 
and  Balloon  Experiences  (1887-89). 

COYOTE,  kfo-tfl  or  ki'.M  (Sp..  from  Mev 
ccyotl).  The  modified  native  Mexican  name  of 
the  prairie-wolf  (Canis  latrnns),  now  universally 
adopted  throughout  the  western  United  States. 
The  coyote  in  several  varieties  is  abundant  almost 
everywhere  from  the  Plains  to  the  Pacific,  south 
of  central  British  Columbia,  and  is  famous  for 
its  monotonous  and  reiterated  yelping  at  night. 
This  more  resembles  the  barking  of  a  dog  than 
the  howl  of  the  ordinary  wolf,  and  an  early  name 
was  'barking  wolf.'  Otic  thinks  half  a  dozen  are 
yelping  in  chorus  as  he  listens  to  it.  It  generally 
t  ravels  in  packs,  like  other  wolves,  but.  unlike 
them,  it  randy  attacks  human  beings.  H  i«. 
of  rather  small  sj/p,  about  as  hig  ns  a  setter  dog. 
of  a  lijyht  reddish  or  yellowish-gray  color,  the 
longer  hairs  of  the  hack  tipped  with  black.  The 
pelage  is  rather  full  and  soft,  the  tail  is  bushy, 
the  ears  are  upright,  and  the  muzzle  is  slender 
and  pointed.  Several  species  are  recognized  by 
some  naturalists,  which  others  regard  as  geogra 
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phical  races  only.  Coyotes  live  in  hollows  among 
rocks,  or  take  possesion  of  old  burrows  in  the 
ground,  and  usually  produce  four  puppies*  in  late 
spring.  They  hunt  chiefly  in  the  dusk.  They  are 
very  lleet  of  foot,  and  two  or  three  by  acting  in 
concert  will  run  down  a  pronghorn;  they  seek 
to  detach  and  seize  the  fawns,  however,  rather 
than  to  pull  down  adults.  Their  fund  consists 
mainly  of  gophers,  gTOund-squirrels,  mice, 
ground  nesting  birds,  and  similar  small  animals; 
and  they  have  become  a  great  nuisance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ranches  and  isolated  settlements, 
especially  in  winter,  by  attacking  sheep,  poultry, 
calves,  etc.  Adapting  themselves  thus  readily 
to  circumstances,  and  having  extreme  cunning 
in  avoiding  traps  and  poison,  they  survive 
among  the  sparser  settlements  of  the  West,  and 
in  some  regions  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish. They  will  cross  with  the  domestic  dog,  pro- 
ducing fertile  hybrids:  and  the  Indians  were 
■CCtUtomed  to  induce  such  mixture  of  blood.  This 
animal  entered  more  largely  than  almost  any 
other  into  the  mythology  and  folk  lore  of  the 
aborigines,  especially  west  of  the  Rockies.  Con- 
sult: Ingcrsoll,  "Wild  Xeighbors  (New  York, 
I.S97)  ;  Klliot.  Synopsis  of  Mammals  (Chicago, 
1901).  See  Wolf:  and  illustrations  on  Colored 
Plate  of  Doo  Family,  and  on  Plates  of  Wolves 
and  Docs. 

COYPEL,  IcwH'pel'.  N  a  talis  or  Noel  ( 1028- 
1707).  A  French  historical  painter,  horn  in 
Paris.  He  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  on  the 
lar^e  decorative  works  in  Versailles,  the  Louvre, 
the  Tuileries,  and  Fontainebleau.  In  1  *»!»-"»  he  was 
made  perpetuil  director  of  the  Academy.  When 
past  seventy-five,  he  painted  two  frescoes  in  the 
dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalidcs  in  Paris.  His 
pictures  are  very  numerous,  and,  in  a  somewhat 
theatrical  style,  impressive.  His  two  sons,  As- 
toine  and  Noel  Nicholas,  and  his  grandson 
f  HARi.Es  Antoink,  became  well-known  painters 
»nd  engravers. 

COYPtT,  koi  poo'  (native  South  American 
name  I.  or  Nitri.y.  An  aquatic  rodent  (Myopo- 
tnmus  coupu) ,  widely  common  in  South  America. 
Its  name  in  Chile  is  'covpu.'  and  on  the  Pampas 
•quuiya.'  but  it  is  always  railed  by  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  of  education  nutria  ('otter* I,  by  which 
name  its  fur  is  known  in  commerce.  It  is  not 
an  otter,  however,  but  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
heaver,  yet  somewhat  smaller,  and  with  a  rat- 
like  tail.  It  is  dull  brown,  with  a  grayish 
nude  and  bright-Ted  incisors;  the  nostrils  are 
very  hiph.  allowing  it  to  breathe  with  only  the 
tip  of  the  nose  above  water;  and  the  teats  are 
hi»h  on  the  flanks.  When  the  beaver  lx-came 
scarce  the  fur  (nutria)  of  this  animal  was  in 
(Treat  demand  for  making  hats,  etc.,  and  the 
eoypus  were  nearly  exterminated,  but  with  less 
demand  and  the  proteetion  of  local  laws  they 
have  again  become  numerous.  It  is  thoroughly 
aquatic,  dwelling  preferably  in  the  permanent 
ponds  (lagunas)  of  the  La  Plata  Valley,  and 
inhabiting  burrows  in  the  banks,  where  there  nre 
banks,  or  making  a  platform  nest  among  the 
rushes.  "Of  an  evening  they  are  all  out  swim- 
ming and  playing  in  the  water,  conversing  to 
{rether  in  their  strange  tones,  which  sound  like 
the  moans  and  cries  of  wounded  and  suffering 
men:  and  among  them  the  mother  copyrt  is  seen 
with  her  progeny,  numbering  eipht  or  nine,  with 
»«  many  on  her  back  as  she  can  accommodate, 
while  the  others  swim  after  her,  crying  for  a 


ride."  For  further  interesting  facts,  consult: 
Hudson,  The  Saturaltst  On  the  La  1'lala  ( LoU- 
don,  1875)  ;  Proceedings  Zoological  Society  (Lon- 
don. 189-1);  Semper,  Animal  Life  (  L union  and 
New  York,  1881).    Sec  Plate  of  Reaver,  etc. 

COYSEVOX,  kwa'z'-voks',  Antoine  (1040- 
1720).  A  French  sculptor,  born  in  Lyons.  His 
master  was  the  versatile  Ix'rnmbcrt.  The  most 
notable  works  of  this  sculptor  arc  line  busts  of 
his  contemporaries,  such  as  I<ehrun.  Richelieu, 
and  Rossuet ;  one  of  the  mother  of  the  painter, 
and  one  of  himself.  He  also  modeled  the  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris,  and 
various  decorations  for  the  interior  of  Versailles. 

COYTJVO,  kd-ySS'vd.  The  natives  of  Calami- 
anes  Province,  P.  I.  They  speak  Tagbanua.  See 
Philippines. 

COZENERS,  kiiz'n  erz.  The.  A  comedy  by 
Samuel  Footc  (1774),  in  which  he  himself 
played  the  part  of  Ainastle. 

COZENS,  kiiz'nz,  John  Roiikkt  (1752  09). 
An  English  painter.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
♦two  natural  sons  of  Peter  the  (Jreat  of  Russia 
by  a  woman  of  Deptford.  He  traveled  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland  and  left  valuable  drawings  made 
on  that  tour.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he 
became  insane.  In  his  day  water-color  land 
scaj»es  were  very  conventional  in  drawing  and 
dry  in  color.  Cozens  was  one  of  the  first  to 
show  the  value  of  this  medium  in  the  poetical 
quality  of  his  work.  Turner  and  Constable  have 
spoken  in  terms  of  admiration  of  Cozens'.s  pic- 
tures. There  are  a  number  of  them  in  the 
Rritish  Museum,  but  the  most  famous  is  a 
landscape.  "Hannibal  Crossing  the  Alps"  (  17701. 

COZUMEL.  ko  son-mAP.  An  island  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mexican  Province  of  Yuca- 
tan, in  latitude  20s  N.  and  extending  east  of 
longitude  87^  W.  (Map:  Mexico,  P  7).  It  is 
■bout  24  miles  long  and  about  7  miles  wide.  Its 
surfa«-e  is  low  and  the  coasts  arc  bordered  by 
reefs.  There  is  a  small  Indian  settlement  by 
the  name  of  San  Miguel.  The  chief  industry 
is  cattle  raising.  The  island  was  discovered  in 
1518. 

COZZENS.  kiiz'nz,  Freuerkk  Swabtwoct 
(1818  09).  An  American  humorist,  born  in  New 
York  City.  He  became  in  early  life  a  wine 
merchant,  and  later  editor  of  the  Wine  Press,  for 
which  he  wrote  papers  on  the  culture  of  the 
grape  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  as  well  as 
miscellaneous  essays.  He  had  previously  con- 
tributed humorous  poems  and  articles  to  maga- 
zines, ami  in  185;}  he  issued  his  first  volume, 
Prismatirx,  under  the  pen-name  Richard  Hay 
warde.  Then  came  the  Sparroirgrass  Papers, 
his  !>est  performance,  first  published  in  the 
K nickerboeker  Magazine,  and.  in  1850.  as  a 
widely  read  volume.  They  dealt  with  the  trials 
of  a  city  man  who  undertakes  to  run  a  country 
home  (near  Yonkers).  and  although  their  humor 
is  mild,  they  are  still  fairly  readable.  Three  years 
later  (1859)  he  published  a  volume  of  travel- 
sketches.  Acadia;  nr.  I  Sojourn  Among  the  liluc 
Nose*.  Soon  after  the  war  he  failed  in  a  business 
for  which  he  had  lalw>rcd  earnestly,  especially  by 
promoting  the  sale  of  native  wines,  and  retired 
from  Yonkers  to  Rahwav.  N.  J.  Of  his  other 
works  only  Poems  (1K07)  and  a  Memorial  of 
Fitz  Greene  Halleck  (1808)  need  be  named. 
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CRAB  (AS.  krabka,  [cel.  k  rabbi,  Ger. 
K rabbi  ).  A  crustacean  of  the  order  Dccnpoda 
and  suborder  Brachyura,  characterized  by  the 
small  size  <if  the  abdomen,  which  resembles  a 
short  tail  curved  under  the  thorax,  all  important 
viscera  being  included  in  the  thorax.  The  term 
extends  also  to  some  of  the  suborder  Anomura 
(purse  crabs,  hermit-crabs,  etc.),  characterised 
by  a  condition  of  u1hI<>iiicii  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  Brachvura  and  that  of  the  Macrura, 
or  long-tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  such  as  the 
lobster,  crayfish,  etc.  All  the  crabs,  besides 
many  other  crustaceans,  were  comprehended 
in  the  I,inn;can  genus  Cancer;  but  the  num- 
Ikt  of  species  is  very  great,  considerably  more 
than  1000,  and  the  Brachyura  alone  are  now 
arranged  in  many  genera  and  families. 

These  various  crabs  differ  very  much  in  the 
form  of  the  carapace  I  the  back),  which  in  some 
is  orbicular  or  nearly  so;  in  some,  much  broader 
than  it  is  long:  in  others,  longer  than  broad;  in 
Mime,  prolonged  in  front  into  a  kind  of  l>eak, 
etc.:  also  in  its  smoothness,  or  roughness  with 
hairs,  tubercles,  or  spines;  in  the  length  of  the 
legs,  etc.  The  eyes  are  compound,  with  hexag- • 
onal  facets,  and  are  elevated  on  stalks,  which 
are  generally  short,  but  sometimes  considerably 
lengthened,  and  which  have  the  power  of  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  turn  the  eye  in  different  directions. 
The  first  pair  of  limbs  are  not  used  for  locomo- 
tion, but  exhibit  in  great  perfection  the  char- 
acteristic claws  or  pincers  (chela?)  of  the  deca- 
pod crustaceans.  Crabs  are  inhabitants  of  al- 
most all  seas;  moat  of  them,  however,  an-  found 
chiefly  near  the  const.  Some  crabs  inhabit  fresh 
water,  particularly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world;  and  others,  known  as  land-crabs,  live 
among  moist  herbage,  or  burrow  in  sand  or  earth. 
Crabs  are  generally  flesh  or  carrion  eaters, 
though  some  forms  seem  to  prefer  n  vegetarian'* 
diet.  They  are  always  active  and  are  noted  for 
running  sideways,  rather  than  straight  ahead. 
Some  have  the  last  pair  of  limbs  expanded  at 
the  extremity  into  a  broad  blade  for  swimming, 
nnd  sonic  have  even  all  the  four  pairs  of  limbs 
intended  for  locomotion  thus  expanded,  and  some- 
times oecur  far  out  at  sea. 


LARVAL  STA0ES  Or  CRAIIM. 

a.  inea  »Xnx*  ;  h,  iueKi»l<>|>s  stiW- 


Tin  ir  development  is  accomplished  by  metamor- 
phosis  through  succeeding  stages.  "In  the  crabs 
the  nauplius  stage  (see  Cm  ntacka)  is  passed 
through  in  the  egg.  and  the  young  is  hatched  in 
the  form  of  a  peculiarly  modified  -  in  a,  with  an 
immense  ccphalothornx  produced  into  spines. 
lar<:e  stalked  eyes,  and  a  slender  abdomen.  This 
passes  by  successive  molts  into  the  MtflJvfofM 
stage,  which  resembles  an  adult  mncruran  [and] 
.  .  .  passes  by  successive  molts  into  the  adult 
form." 


4  CRAB. 

Crabs,  like  all  arthropods  (see  Cri  stacxa). 
molt  or  change  their  shell,  not  at  fixed  intervals 
or  seasons,  but  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
growth,  the  change  being  made  with  great  fre- 
quency when  they  arc  very  young,  but  rarely 
in  advanced  age;  indeed,  from  the  mollusks  an<l 
other  animals  sometimes  found  adhering  to  the 
carapace,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  covering 
is  sometimes  worn  for  a  number  of  years. 

Crabs  become  interesting  in  the  aquarium,  from 
their  readiness  in  seizing  food,  their  activity  in 
tearing  and  eating  it,  and  their  pugnacity.  The 
number  of  specimens  is  apt.  however,  to  W  soon 
diminished  by  the  stronger  killing  and  eating 
the  weaker.  Crabs  vary  greatly  in  size  and  color, 
as  might  l>e  expected  from  the  great  number  of 
species  and  their  wide  distribution.  The  giant 
crab  of  Japan  (Slacrochira  Katmpfcri) ,  although 
only  a  foot  ncross  the  disk,  which  is  \H  inches 
long,  has  such  long  legs  as  occasionally  to  he 
15  to  18  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  first  pair. 
The  great  stone-crab  of  Tasmania,  which  ha* 
short  and  very  thick  legs,  has  been  known  to 
reach  a  weight  of  over  30  pounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  species  of  crab  are  only  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  across.  In  color,  crabs  vary 
from  black  to  white,  through  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  Shades  of  green,  blue,  and  gray- 
are  perhaps  the  most  common,  but  the  brightest 
shades  of  red  and  yellow  are  by  no  means  rare. 
The  sexes  of  crabs  are  easily  distinguished,  a  - 
the  females  are  usually  larger,  and  their 
abdomens  broader  and  more  oval,  while  males 
have  the  chela;  more  powerfully  developed — nota 
bly  so  in  the  fiddlers. 

Economic  Importance  of  Crabs. — These  animals 
supply  food  for  food-fishes,  are  of  great  service 
as  scavengers,  and  are  used  as  human  food  in 
various  parts  of"  the  world.  In  the  United 
States  the  principal  crab  so  used  is  the  blue 
crab  (Callincctc*  hastatu*),  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  which  are  sent  to  market  every  year 
from  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  alone.  The 
little  pea-crabs  (Pinnotheres)  often  found  in 
oysters  (see  Commensalism )  are  regarded  as  a 
great  luxury.  In  Kurope  the  species  most  fre- 
quently used  are  those  of  the  genus  Cancer, 
especially  the  great  Cancer  pagurvn,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  two  eastern  American  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  the  'rock'  and  donah'  crabs 
(qq.v. ),  should  not  l»e  far  more  utilized  as  food 
thnn  they  are.  To  this  group  belong  the  prin- 
cipal edible  crab  of  the  American  Pacific  coast 
[Cancer  maifister) .  and  others  smaller  which  are 
eaten  by  the  Chinese,  etc.  This  species  usually 
measures  7  to  0  inches  in  breadth  of  body,  and 
abounds  from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  usually  below 
low-tide  level  on  sandy  bottom.  Crabs  which 
have  just  shed  their  shell,  nnd  are  covered 
only  by  a  soft  skin,  are  regarded  as  best,  and  are 
calied '•shedders*  or  'soft-shelled.' 

The  ways  of  fishing  are  various.  Many  are 
taken  in  wicker  traps  or  'pots.'  baited  with  meat 
or  offal;  another  common  method  is  to  sink  shal- 
low hoop-nets  of  coarse  material  and  mesh,  which 
:ire  baited  and  hauled  up  rapidly  at  intervals, 
••ringing  the  crab*  with  them.  Hand-line  fUhing. 
with  bundle*  of  meat  to  which  the  crabs  cling 
until  lifted  out  of  water,  is  more  a  sport  than  a 
method  of  market-fishing;  hut  in  the  Culf  of 
Mexico  trawls  or  'trot  lines'  are  set  in  several 
ways,  and  vast  quantities  of  crabs  are  thus  taken. 
They  are  kept  for  market  in  floating  pens  or 
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TYPICAL  CRABS 


1.  FIDDLER  CRAB  (Gelaslmus  pugnax).  4.  EASTERN  EDIBLE  o-  BLUE  CRAB  tCalllnectes  hastatusl. 

2.  HERMIT  CRAB  (Eupagurus  long  I  carpus)  In  a  shall  of    5.  A  DEEP-SEA  CRAB  (North  Atlantic)  Its  arms  closed  Into 

Natlca  haros.  a  defensive  box. 

3.  HERMIT,  Out  Of  Ks  borrowed  shell,  showing  reduced     6.  COCOANUT  CRAB  IBirgus  latro). 

and  defenseless  posterior  part*.  7.  COMMON  CRAB  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  (Cancer  maglster). 

8.  SPIDER  CRAB  (Llblnla  emarglnataL 
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'cars,'  and  shipped  alive  packed  in  wet  sea- 
weed.   They  are  also  preserved  by  canning,  etc. 

Fossil  Forms.  With  the  exception  oi  some 
doubtful  genera  (Gitocrugnon,  etc.)  from  later 
Paleozoic  rocks,  no  unmistakable  fossil  crabs 
are  known  from  deposit*  antedating  those  of 
Mesozoic  age.  Fossil  crabs  first  appear  in  the 
Jom»*ic,  where  occur  members  of  the  family 
Dromiaeea,  much  smaller  than  the  modern 
species,  >uch  as  the  genus  I'rosopon,  which  con- 
tinue* into  the  Cretaceous.  In  the  t'pper  Cre- 
taceous, Dromiopsis  is  the  ancestor  of  Dromia, 
which  latter  appears  in  the  Eocene  and  continues 
to  modern  time.  Several  other  small  genera 
of  this  same  family  are  found  in  Cretaceous 
rocks,  in  which  the  family  enjoyed  its  greatest 
expansion.  The  Raninoidea,  with  elongated  cara- 
paces, broadly  truncated  in  front,  began  in  the 
I'pper  Cretaceous,  had  its  maximum  in  the 
Eocene,  and  has  since  then  declined  to  the  pres- 
ent. Large  numbers  of  the  Oxystoinata.  or 
round  crabs,  are  found  fossil  in  the  t'pper 
Cretaceous  and  Kocene  rocks.  The  Oxyrhyueha, 
which  at  present  are  very  abundant,  have  few 
f<  *»il  ancestors,  and  these  are  of  small  size. 
The  arcuate  crabs,  of  the  family  Cyelometopa, 
contain  the  largest  number  of  fossil  genera. 
They  ap|>eared  in  the  Cretaceous,  attained  a 
great  expansion  in  the  Kocene,  declined  during 
the  later  Tertiary,  and  in  modern  times  seem  to 
be  again  on  the  increase.  This  family  contains 
most  of  the  modern  genera,  such  as  Cancer, 
Careinus.  l'ortunus,  Xantho.  Neptunus.  Pano- 
pieus.  Certain  of  these  are  of  old  age.  Xantho 
began  in  the  Cretaceous,  had  a  representative 
( Xanthopsis)  that  is  very  common  in  the 
Eix-ene  of  England.  France,  and  Cermnny,  and 
continued  with  little  cbange  to  the  present  day. 
Lobocarcinus,  with  its  broad,  nodose  carapace, 
deeply  denticulate  on  the  front  margin,  is  a 
ciiniiion  and  often  beautifully  preserved  fossil 
crab  from  the  Eocene  rocks  of  Wurttemberg,  Ger- 
many, and  Cairo,  Egypt.  The  Catometopa,  or 
quadrangular  crabs,  have  many  ancestors  of 
Eocene  age.  The  first  land  crab  of  the  modern 
genus  Gecarcinus.  and  the  first  freshwater 
crab,  also  of  a  modern  genus.  Tclphusn.  both 
numbers  of  this  family,  are  found  in  the  Mio- 
cene deposits  of  Oeningen.  Germany. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  he  seen  that 
nil  the  families  of  modern  crabs,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Oxyrhyneha.  were  initiated 
during  Cretaceous  time;  that  they  expanded 
rapidly  so  that  their  periods  of  maximum  evo- 
lution were  during  the  Eocene,  when  indeed  crabs 
formed  the  dominant  feature  of  the  fauna  in 
certain  seas;  that  during  the  Miocene  the  general 
expansion  was  less  than  before,  although  certain 
genera  were  extremely  abundant  in  particular 
localities;  and  that  those  of  the  Pliocene  are 
mostly  of  recent  species.  During  the  present 
time  the  crabs  seem  to  be  enjoying  another  period 
of  expansion,  but  along  different  lines  from  those 
of  the  Eocene  evolution.  The  best  collecting 
grounds  are  found  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  the 
*m(h  of  England;  the  nummulitic  limestones 
of  southern  France.  Switzerland,  southern  Ger- 
many, and  of  northern  Italy,  and  those  of  cen- 
tral" India;  and  the  Miocene  beds  of  Italy. 
Austria.  Hungary,  and  Germany. 

Consult:  Zittel  and  Eastman,  Textbook  of 
I'aleontologu.  vol.  i.  ( London  and  New  York, 
1900)  :  Zittel  and  Barrois,  Traits  ,1c  pal.'ontolo- 


yie,  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  Ixdpzig,  and  Munich,  1887); 
Hell,  "Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Malaeostraeous 
Crustacea  ot  Great  Britain,"  I'aleontoyruptiieal 
Hucicty  Monograph*  (Loudon,  1S57-02)  ;  Urt- 
inarm,  "Das  System  der  Decapodenkrebsen," 
Zool.  Jahrbuch,  Syst.  Abthl.,  ix.  (lHtHi)  ;  Loren- 
they,  "I'elier  die  Braehyuren  der  paliiologischen 
Sammlung  des  Bayerisehen  Staates,"  Tcrmcszc- 
trajzi  Futetek,  vol.  xxi.  (Budapest,  1898).  See 
(  HI  stacka.  and  gpcciul  articles  under  names  of 
various  crabs,  as  Kixo-Cuaii;  Spider-Crab,  etc. 

CRAB- APPLE.    See  Apple. 

CRABB,  Geokue  (  1778  1851).  An  English 
lawyer  and  author,  bom  at  Palgruve  (Suffolk). 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple  (1829),  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  London.  For  a  time,  also,  he  was 
instructor  in  the  classics  in  a  Yorkshire  school. 
His  best-known  work  is  the  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Synonymes  (3d  cd.,  ISJ4 ) .  a  careful,  if  not 
always  scholarly,  reference-book,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  numerous  editions.  Others  of  his 
publications  are  a  History  of  English  Law 
(  1829 1 ,  and  a  laliorious  Digest  and  Index  of  All 
the  Statutes  at  Larye  (4  vols.,  1841-47). 

CRABBE,  Georuk  (1754-1832).  An  English 
poet.  •  He  was  born  December  24,  1751,  at 
Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  when?  his  father  was  col- 
lector of  salt  duties.  Crabbe  showed  early  a 
love  for  books,  with  a  bias  toward  poetry.  After 
some  schooling,  he  was  apprenticed  first  to  a 
village  doctor  and  then  to  a  surgeon.  Hy  1772 
he  was  contributing  versos  to  U'heblc's  Maga- 
zine, and  two  years  later  he  published  at  Ipswich 
a  moral  poem  entitled  Inebriety.  At  this  time 
he  was  in  love  with  Sarah  Elmy,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  his  poems  as  'Mini.'  and  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  Continuing  his  studies 
in  London,  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  plnee  of  his  birth.  Disliking  a  profession 
in  which  he  was  n<  t  succeeding,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1780  to  begin  a  literary  career.  In  that 
year  appeared  a  poem  called  Thr  Candidate, 
which  was  received  coldly.  Much  distressed,  he 
called  upon  Burke,  who' after  reading  some  of 
Crabbe's  verses  took  him  under  his  protection, 
yetting  Dodsley  to  publish  TVtc  Library  (1781). 
While  staying  with  Burke  at  Beaconsfield.  he 
l»egan  his  best-known  poem,  The  Village  (pub- 
lished 178:1).  At  Burke's  suggestion.  Crabbe 
took  orders.  After  a  short  period  as  rector  of 
Aldeburgh.  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  tho 
Duke  of  Rutland  (1782),  and  thus  made  Bel- 
voir.  Leicestershire,  his  home.  After  occupying 
several  other  church  livings,  he  was  given  that 
of  Trowbridge,  W  iltshire  (1811),  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death  (February  3.  1832).  Be- 
sides the  poems  already  cited.  Crabbe  wrote  The 
X  etc  spa  per  <  1785)  ;  77ie  Parish  Register  (1807)  ; 
The  Borough  (1810);  Tabs  in  Verse  (1812); 
and  Tales  of  the  Mall  (1819).  Crabbe  was  a 
popular  poet  in  his  own  time,  numbering  friends 
among  the  greatest.  He  was  lavishly  praised  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  Scott.  Wordsworth,  and  Byron, 
•lane  Austen,  charmed  with  humor  akin  to  her 
own.  declared  that,  were  she  ever  to  marry,  she 
could  fancy  herself  Mrs.  Crabbe.  Though  his 
reputation  has  declined,  he  nevertheless  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  the  proiress  of 
English  poetry.  Crnbhe'n  stern  descriptions  of 
English  life  in  old  Eist  Aii'dia  were  in  milked 
contrast  to  Goldsmith's  idyllic  scenes,  and  led 
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the  way  to  the  realism  of  Wordsworth.  What  he 
lacked  was  the  imagination  necessary  to  give 
lasting  interest  to  his  subject.  His  great  ex- 
cellence is  the  directness  with  which  he  portrays 
the  tragic  life  of  men  and  women  whom  he  knew 
and  the  scenes  in  which  they  lived.  Consult: 
Work*,  with  memoir,  hy  his  »on  CJ.  Crabbe  (8 
vols.,  London,  1834-35)  ;  selections  from  poems, 
by  Lamplough  (  London.  1888),  and  by  Holland 
(  London,  1800)  ;  Stephen's  essay  in  Hours  in  a 
Library  (London,  lhTii)  ;  Courlhope's  essay  in 
Ward,  Fnglish  Ports  (London.  1K84);  the  Life, 
bv  KebU'l  (London.  L888 )  ;  and  Ainger.  Crabbe, 
in  "English  -Men  of  letters"  Series  (New  York, 
1902). 

CRAB-EATER,  or  Coma.  See  Sebgeant- 
Fish. 

CRAB-EATING  DOG,  RACCOON',  Etc. 
Sec  I>oo;  Raccoon,  etc. 

CRABETH,  kralxM.  Dirk  and  Wot  tek.  Dutch 
painters  on  glass.  They  were  brothers,  born  at 
tJouda,  in  South  Holland,  and  they  nourished 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As 
the  brothers  worked  together  and  were  the  most 
famous  glass-painters  of  their  time,  they  can- 
not be  separated  in  biography.  Very  little  is 
known  of  their  lives,  but  they  executed  a  number 
of  excellent  works  in  the  churches  of  Belgium  and 
France.  Their  chief  works  are  fourteen  of  the 
seventy-five  windows  of  the  great  church  at 
Gouda".  Anion;,'  the  best  of  these  are  the  "Bap 
tism  of  Christ"  and  the  "Last  Supper,"  by 
Dirk,  and  the  "Nativity"  and  the  "Sacrilege  of 
Heliodorus."  by  Woutcr.  The  latter  excels  in 
brilliancy  of  color,  but  Dirk  has  a  more  vigorous 
style.  The  works  of  both  show  a  somewhat  man- 
nered imitation  of  the  Italian,  but  they  still 
retain  much  of  the  brightness  of  the  medieval 
coloring.  Dirk  died  in  1581  :  his  brother  about 
lflOl.  Consult  West  lake,  History  of  Design  in 
Painted  (Hans,  vol.  iv.  (London,  1804). 

CRAB-GRASS.  A  name  applied  to  Panieum 
sanguinalc.  an  annual  grass  common  throughout 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  fre- 
quently seen  to  spring  up  in  fields  after  the 

Scriod'  of  cultivation  has  passed.  It  grows  to  a 
eight  of  two  or  three  feet,  ls-aring  nt  the  top 
three  to  twelve  spreading  purplish  spikes  which 
carry  the  flowers  and  seed.  In  many  places  it  is 
considered  a  weed,  but  in  the  South  it  is  valued 
for  the  hay  it  yields  as  well  as  for  pasturage. 
The  hay  must  l>e  cured  without  rain  falling  upon 
it  or  its  value  is  jjreatly  impaired.  It  ranks 
close  to  Bermuda  gr:>*s  in  the  value  and  cheap- 
ness with  which  a  crop  may  lie  produced.  Eleu- 
sine  indiea  is  sometimes  called  crab-grass. 

CRABIER,  kra'hyA'  (  Kr..  crab  eater).  The 
name  in  the  French  West  Indies  and  Jamaica  for 
several  herons,  especially  the  common  night- 
beron  ( Xycticorar  violaeeus).  See  NlOHT- 
JIkron. 

CRAB'S -EYE?.    See  AliRl'8. 

CRAB'S-PLOVER.  A  singular  shore  bin! 
{Dramas  ardntla)  nearly  related  to  the  oyster- 
catehers.  but  set  apart  in  a  family.  Dromadida\ 
of  its  own.  which  is  to  be  found  sparingly  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Tndian  Ocean.  "Its 
habits  remind  us  both  of  the  plovers  and  the 
terns,  and  so  do  the  unusually  large  eggs,"  but 
in  India,  according  to  Hume,  it  nests  in  bur- 
rows in  sand  hills. 


CRAB'SHAW,  Timothy.  A  plowman  and 
earter,  who  becomes  squire  to  Sir  Launcelot 
(.i  reaves,  in  Smollett's  novel  of  the  latter  name. 

CRAB-SPIDER.  A  spider  of  the  family 
Thomisidip,  so  named  on  account  of  the  short, 
broad  body  and  t he  fact  that,  like  a  crab,  it  run- 
more  successfully  sideways  or  backward  than 
forward.  These  spiders  spin  no  web,  but  await 
their  prey  hidden  among  foliage,  and  are  colored 
in  harmony  with  their  background;  but  a  few 
species  are  bright-colored  and  hide  in  flowers. 
The  most  common  American  form  (JfitasMM 
ratia)  is  milk-white,  occasionally  with  lijiht- 
crimson   markings.     Another  sj>ecies  (I'hilo- 

dromus  vubnivis)  eats  house-flies  almost  exclu- 
sive! v.  Consult:  Emerton,  The  Common  Spiders 
of  the  United  States  (Boston,  1902).  Compare 
Bird -Spider. 

CRABTREE.  Uncle  of  Sir  Benjamin  Back 
bite — a  deaf,  cross-grained  old  scandal  -monger— 

in  Sheridan's  comedy  77ic  School  for  Scandal. 

CRABTREE,  Sir  CadwaLLADCR.  In  Smol- 
lett's -Advent urea  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  the  friend 
of  the  hero. 

CRABTREE,  CHARLOTTE  (1847—).  An 
American  actress,  known  as  Lotta.  She  was 
horn  in  New  York,  and  when  a  child  of  ten  began 
her  career  in  California.  After  starring  for  a 
time  in  the  West,  she  came  again  to  New  York 
in  about  18<50.  In  1807,  as  Little  Nell  and  the 
Marchioness  in  a  dramatization  of  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  she  made  her  first  great  impression  there, 
and  became  a  popular  favorite.  Her  success  was 
entirely  due  to  her  personal  charm.  Critics 
found  little  to  approve  in  the  pieces  in  which 
she  appeared,  such  as  The  Little  Detective,  Zip, 
Musette,  and  The  Firefly,  but  her  stage  appear 
ance  was  characterized  by  a  naturalness  and 
grace  which  won  the  hearts  of  the  audience.  She 
retired  from  the  stage,  still  unmarried,  in  1891, 
having  acquired  a  fortune.  Consult:  Welch,  in 
McKav  and  Wingate's  Famous  American  Actort 
of  To-Dau  (New  York.  1800)  ;  and  Clapp  and 
Edgett,  I'la'iers  of  the  Present.  Dunlap  Society 
Publications  (New  York),  1800). 

CRACKED  HEELS.    See  Horse. 

CRACKER.    See  Bibottt. 

CRACKERS.  A  name  given  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  to  the  poor  and  ig- 
norant whites,  probably  because  of  their  usual 
diet,  which  i«  cracked  corn  ground  into  a  coarse 
meal.  The  term  'corn-crackers'  is  employed  in 
the  same  sense. 

CRACKER  STATE,   Georgia.    See  Statfs. 

Popular  Names  of. 

CRACKLIN,  or  CRACKLE  WARE.  A  kind 
of  china  ware,  the  glazing  of  which  is  purposely 
cracked  in  the  kiln,  as  an  ornament,  the  effect 
being  produced  by  a  glaze  which  tends  to  contract 
in  the  burning  more  rapidly  than  the  vessel  itself. 

CRACOW,  knVko  (Pol.  Krakor,  tier.  Krakau, 
Fr.  Craeovie,  Lnt.  Crneovia.  Carudunum  :  said 
to  be  named  after  its  founder.  Krakus,  a  legend 
ary  Slavic  chief).  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  and  residence  of  the  Polish 
kings,  now  n  fortified  citv  of  the  Austrian  Crown 
land  of  Calieia  (Map:  Austria.  F  1).  It  is  situ 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Bndowa,  about  10  mile-  from  the 
frontier  of  Bussian  Poland  and  250  miles  north- 
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east  of  Vienna.     Cracow,   with   it*  numerous 
churches,  towers,  and  old  castle,  presents  an  im- 
posing aspect  from  without.    It  consists  of  the 
inner  town  and  a  numUr  of  suburbs.    The  old 
walls  surrounding  the  inner  town  have  been  de- 
molished, and  promenades  laid  out  on  their  site. 
Cracow  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Poland,  and 
bear*  the  marks  of  its  aye  in  its  imposing  build- 
ings as  well  as  in  its  general  appearance.  First 
among  the  numerous  churches  of  Cracow  is  the 
old  Gothic  cathedral,  situated  near  the  castle. 
It  was  erected  under  Casimir  the  Great,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  famous  for  the  numer- 
ous tombs  of  Polish  kings  and  heroes  it  contains, 
including  those  of   Sobieski,   Poniatowski,  and 
Kosciuszko.    It  is  also  adorned  with  numerous 
monuments,   several  of  them   by  Thorwaldsen, 
and  its  treasury  contains  some  remnants  of  the 
former  splendor  of  Poland.    The  Church  of  Saint 
.Mary,  a  Gothic   basilica,  was   founded   in  the 
thirteenth   century,   and   several   times  rebuilt 
since  then.    It  contains  a  magnificent  high  altar 
by  Veit  Stoss.  and  a  numls-r  of  monuments. 
Besides  these  churches  there  are  a  number  of 
very    interesting    mediaeval    ones.     Among  the 
interesting  sertilar  buildings  is  the  former  royal 
castle,  situated  on  a  broad  hill  at  the  southwest- 
ern end  of  the  town:  it  was  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,   and   sutTcred  greatly   from  conflagra- 
tions: its  remnants  are  used  as  barracks  and  a 
hospital.     The  old  cloth-hall,  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  now  used  as  an  art  mu- 
seum, and  contains  paintings  by  Polish  artists, 
such  as  Matejko.  Siemiradzki,  and  others.  In 
front  of  the  cloth-hall   is  a  bronze  statue  of 
.Mickiewicz.    one    of    Poland's    greatest  poets. 
Among  other  notable  buildings  and  historical 
monuments  are  the  university,  the  old  and  new 
theatres,  and  the  Rondell,  a  relic  of  the  old  for- 
tifications.   The  chief  educational  institution  is 
the   famous   university,   styled   the  Jagellonian 
Cniversity.  founded  by  Casimir  the  Great  in  1304. 
Jt  deve!oj>ed  very  rapidly,  and  eventually  became 
the  intellectual  centre  of  Poland.    At  present  it 
has  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  with  an  attendance  of  over  1300  stu- 
dents.   The  university  library  contains  over  300.- 
000  volumes,  besides  numerous  manuscripts,  en- 
gravings, ancient  documents,  etc.     Attached  to 
the  university  are  also  an  observatory,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  natural  history  museum,  and  a  number 
of  other  institutions.     Among  other  prominent 
educational  establishments  are  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  the  art  school  (until  1803 
under  the  su|>ervision  of  Matejko),  several  semi- 
naries, and  a  number  of  artistic  and  literary  so- 
cieties.   The  Czartoryski  Museum  contains  a  col- 
lection of  sculptures  and  antiquities  and  a  fine 
picture  gallery,  with  samples  of  the  Italian  and 
Dutch  schools. 

Economically  Cracow  is  only  of  slight  impor- 
tance. The  manufacturing  industries  include 
the  production  of  machinery,  textiles,  leather, 
chemicals,  etc.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  raw  prod- 
ucts, such  as  grain,  wood.  sj»lt.  animals.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  is  situated  Koscius/ko  Hill, 
a  mound  05  feet  high,  erected  in  1820-23  by  the 
residents  of  Cracow,  in  honor  of  Kosciuszko,  and 
-ince  converted  into  a  fort.  The  fortifications  of 
Cracow  are  vcrv  extensive.  Population,  in  18f»0, 
74.5!»3:  in  1000.  01.310:  consisting  mostly  of 
Catholic  Poles  and  .Tews. 

Cracow  rose  into  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages 


as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  a  centre  of  com- 
merce and  trade,  its  prosperity  being  enhanced  by 
the  intlux  of  German  immigrants.  It  sutlered 
terribly  at  the  hands  of  the  Tatars  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  became  the  capital  of  Poland  in 
1320,  and  after  having  been  sujHMscdcd  by  War- 
saw in  1010,  it  still  remained  the  place  where 
the  Polish  kings  were  crowned  and  buried.  It 
later  became  exceedingly  impoverished,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  its  population 
was  only  about  I0.O00.  In  1055  and  1702  the 
town  was  taken  by  the  Swedes.  It  was  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  rising  of  the  Poles  for  independ- 
ence  under  Kosciuszko  in  1704.  and  came  into 
the  possession  of  Austria  at  the  third  partition 
of  Poland,  in  170.1.  From  1800  to  1815  Cracow 
formed  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  The 
short  lived  Republic  of  Cracow,  established  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Russia,  Prussia,  ami  Austria,  was 
the  last  remnant  of  an  independent  Poland.  It 
consisted  of  the  city  of  Cracow  and  some  ad- 
jacent territory,  with  a  total  population  of 
about  140,000.  The  participation  of  a  portion 
of  the  population  in  the  Polish  uprising  of  1830 
gave  Russia  an  opportunity  for  military  occupa- 
tion. After  that  Cracow  was  repeatedly  occu- 
pied by  foreign  troops.  The  little  republic  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  Polish  insurrection  of  I84i>. 
The  patriots  were  at  first  successful,  but  their 
overthrow  soon  ensued,  and  Cracow  was  annexed 
to  Austria  in  the  same  year.  In  1840  it  was 
incorporated  with  Galicia.  Cracow  remains  to 
the  present  day  a  great  focus  of  Polish  national 
life. 

CRACOW,  I  MvKitsiTY  ok.    See  Cracow. 

CRAD'DOCK,  Ciiakles  Eouert.  The  nom  de- 
plunw  of  Mary  N.  Murfree  (q.v.),  the  Southern 
novelist. 

CRADLE  OF  LIBERTY,  Tut.  The  name 
popularly  given  to  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  as  the 
scene  of  earlv  popular  protests  against  British 
rule. 

CRADOCK,  krAd'ok,  Sir.    See  Cabadoc. 

CRAFT  OF  LOVERS,  The.  A  poem  assumed 
to  Chaucer  by  .John  Stowe,  who  added  this  poem 
and  a  number  of  other  spurious  compositions, 
most  of  which  were  extremely  inferior,  to  the 
edition  of  1501.    The  author  is*  unknown. 

CRAFTS,  .Tames  Mason  (1830—).  An  Ameri- 
can chemist.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard.  In  1850  he  went  to  Ger- 
many, and  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Mines  of 
FreilnTg  and  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
At  the  latter  institution  he  acted  for  some  time 
as  private  assistant  to  Robert  Bunscn.  In  1801 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  there,  in  Wflrtz's  labora- 
tory, he  first  met  Charles  Friedel,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  he  later  carried  out  some  of  his  most 
brilliant  researches.  In  1  S«>">  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and.  after  devoting  some  time  to 
mining,  accepted  the  position  of  head  professor 
of  chemistry  and  dean  of  the  faculty  at  Cornell 
Cniversity,  where  he  remained  until  1870.  Dur- 
ing the  following  four  years  he  acted  as  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  but  in  1871  took  leave  of  absence, 
joined  Friedel  in  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  scientific  research.  His  invest i^n- 
lions  were  mainly  in  the  field  of  organic  chemis- 
try, but  his  name  is  connected  also  with  many 
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interesting  achievements  in  physics  and  in  phys- 
ical chemistry.  He  invented  a  new  hydrogen 
thermometer;  measured  the  densities  of  iodine 
at  very  high  temperatures;  demonstrated  an  in- 
teresting regularity  in  the  variation  of  the  boil- 
ing-points of  chemically  allied  substance*  with 
the  external  pressure;  prepared  a  number  of 
new  compounds  of  the  element  silicon,  which 
nre  interesting  because  of  their  chemical  resem- 
blance to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  car- 
bon; and  also  prepared  new  compounds  of  arsenic. 
But  his  most  important  achievement  was  the 
discovery,  jointly  with  Friedel,  of  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  synthetic  methods  in  organic  chem- 
istry. According  to  an  estimate  published  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  Emil  Fischer,  the  story  of  the 
results  obtained'by  the  method,  or  'reaction,'  of 
Friedel  and  ('rafts  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  science,  of  chemistry. 
Hundreds  of  new  carbon  compound*  have  been 
brought  into  existence  by  this  method,  which  is 
based  on  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  aluminum; 
and  a  host  of  compounds  that  had  already  been 
prepared  by  other  methods  of  much  greater 
complexity  were  produced  by  this  method  with- 
out any  difficulty  whatever.  ' 

In  recognition  of  Crafts'*  services  to  science, 
the  French  Government  made  him  a  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  (1885),  and  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  made 
him  one  of  its  corresponding  memliers.  In  1891 
he  again  returned  to  this  country,  and  from 
1892  to  1897  acted  as  professor  of  organic  chem- 
istry at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. In  1898  he  became  the  president  of  the 
institute,  and  in  the  same  year  Harvard  Uni- 
\ersity  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  1!>00,  however,  he  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  again  turned  to  the  investigation  of  prob- 
lems in  organic  and  physical  chemistry.  The 
numerous  results  of  Dr.  Crafts'*  researches  were 

riuhlished  in  various  scientific  periodicals,  main- 
y  foreign.  He  also  wrote  a  text  book  of  Quali- 
tative Analysis  (18(59,  and  several  later  edi- 
tions). 

CRAFTS,  Wii.m  R  Fisk  (1850—).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman.  He  was  born  in  Fryeburg, 
Maine;  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  I'niversity 
and  at  the  Boston  I'niversity  School  of  Theol- 
ogy; held  various  positions  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1880  became  a  Con- 
gregational minister.  From  1883  to  188S.  how- 
ever, he  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Cniori  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  New  York.  He  conducted  an 
International  Sunday-School  Parliament  at  the 
Thousand  Islands  in  1870-77,  and  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books  designed  primarily  for  the 
Sunday  school.  He  has  also  written:  Must  the 
Old  Testament  Go?  (188.1);  Successful  Men  of 
Today  (1883);  and  The  Sabbath  for  Man 
(18S5).  n  strong  presentation  id  the  claim  of 
the  Lord's  Hay.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  in 
1888.  to  become  secretary  of  the  American  Sab- 
bath Union,  and  later  became  superintendent  of 
the  International  Reform  Bureau,  organized  to 
Obtain  legislation  for  moral  purposes  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

CRAFTSMAN,  Thk.  A  powerful  journal 
organized  in  172(1  by  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney. 
with  Nicholas  Amburst.  who  conducted  it  under 
the  name  of  Caleb  D'Anvcrs  of  Cray's  Inn.'  It 


was  the  organ  of  the  Opposition  against  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole. 

CRAO  -  MARTIN,  or  Rock  •  Swallow,  a 
swallow  ( Utificota  rupettris) ,  closely  allied  to 
the  bank  swallow  iq.v.).  which  is  found  from 
Portugal  eastward  to  China  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, migrating  to  the  tropics  for  the  winter.  U 
frequents  mountains  and  r<x-ky  river  bank* 
among  hills,  but  does  not  ascend  to  Alpine  re- 
gions. It  builds  in  niche*  of  the  rocks  a  large, 
open-topped  nest  of  mud,  occasionally  (as  in 
the  villages  of  the  Pyrenees)  placing  this  on  tlie 
timliers  of  buildings  or  among  ruins,  ami  lav* 
profusely  sp<s-klcd  eggs.  "The  general  color  of 
the  adult  bird  is  a  light  ashy  brown  above,  the 
lower  parts  l>eing  creamy  buff,  and  the  tail- 
feathers  are  dark  brown,  the  central  and  outer 
pairs  being  conspicuously  spotted  with  white." 
Consult  Sharpe  and  Wyatt,  Monograph  of  the 
Uirundinidfr  { I-ondon,  1885-94). 

CRAIG,  krag.  Sir  Jamks  Hknky  (  1748  1812). 
An  English  soldier,  born  in  Gibraltar.  In  1763 
he  was  gazetted  an  ensign,  and  in  1771  was  »p 
pointed  captain  in  the  Forty-seventh  Foot.  II. 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  America,  fought 
and  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill,  in  177»i  was 
transferred  to  Canada,  and  in  1777  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  Tieonderoga.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  General  Burgoyne's  advance  upon 
Saratoga  he  so  distinguished  himself  a*  to  be 
intrusted  by  that  commander  with  dispatches  to 
England.  He  was  promoted  to  1m»  major  in  the 
Eighty-second,  proceeded  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
in  1781  served  under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  North 
Carolina.  In  1795,  having  then  risen  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  against  the  Dutch  col 
ony  nt  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Aided  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Elphinstone  and  Major-General  Clarke, 
he  obtained  the  surrender  of  the  colony  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  He  went  in  1797  to  India ;  and  in 
1805,  as  a  local  general  in  the  Mediterranean, 
landed  with  7000  troops  at  Castellamare,  with 
orders  to  cooperate  with  the  Russian  forces 
under  General  Lacy  in  an  attack  upon  the 
French  army.  After  Austerlitz  be  prudentlv 
withdrew  to  Sicily.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  a  post  rendered 
difficult  by  reason  of  the  French-Canadian  hatred 
of  British  dominion.  After  a  somewhat  vexed 
administration  he  resigned  in  1811.  and  was  in 
1812  promoted  to  l»e  general. 

CRAIG.  John   (1512  1000).     A  preacher  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation.    He  was  born  in  Aber- 
deenshire, and  educated  at  Saint  Andrews.  He 
entered    the    Dominican    Order,   but    soon  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and   was  east 
into  prison.     On  hi*  release   (15,3(5)    he  trav- 
eled on  (he  Continent,  and  after  some  time  wa*. 
through  Cardinal  Pole's  influence,  made  noviiv 
master  in  the  Dominican  convent,  at  Bologna,  and 
later  was  rector.    While  here  Calvin's  Institute* 
fell  in  his  way,  and  converted  him  to  Protestant 
doctrines.     He  was  brought  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  sentenced  to  Ik*  burnt — a  fate  from  which 
he  wa*  saved  by  the  mob,  on  the  death  of  V»pr 
Paul   IV..  breaking  open  the  prisons  of  Rome 
Craig  escaped  to  Vienna,  and  obtained  favor  at 
the  Court  of  Maximilian  II.:  but  the  Pop.-  de 
manded   bis   surrender  as  one  condemned  for 
heresv.    The  Emperor,  however,  instead  of  COBV 
plving  with  the  request,  gave  Craig  a  safe  eon- 
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duct  out  of  Germany.  He  now  returned  to  Scot- 
land (1500),  and  was  appointed  the  colleague 
of  John  Knox  in  the  parish  church  of  Edinburgh. 
Thinking  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  and  Both- 
well  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  he  boldly  re- 
fused to  proclaim  the  banns,  but  afterwards 
yielded  under  protest.  In  1572  Craig  was  sent 
"to  illuminate  the  dark  places"  in  Forfarshire 
until  1579,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
King  .lames  VI.  He  now  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  was  the  compiler  of 
part  of  the  Second  Hook  of  Discipline,  and  the 
writer  of  the  national  covenant  signed  in  1580 
by  the  King  and  his  household.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  conscientiousness,  and  was  not  slow  to  op- 
pose the  proceedings  of  the  Court  when  he  deemed 
them  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  to  speak  whole- 
some but  unpleasant  truths  to  majesty  itself. 
He  died  December  12.  1000.  Consult  the  black- 
letter  facsimile  reprint  of  Craig's  Catechism! 
(Edinburgh.  1885),  with  introduction  by  T. 
Graves  I  aw. 

CRAIG,  Sir  Thomas  (1538-1008).  A  Scot- 
tish lawyer,  author,  and  poet.  Educated  at 
Saint  Andrews  and  in  Paris,  he  passed  as  advo- 
cate at  the  Scottish  bar  in  February.  1503.  and 
was  appointed  justice-depute.  He  gained  the 
favor  of  James  VI..  who,  notwithstanding  his 
modest  and  persistent  refusal,  created  him  a 
knight  in  1003.  Besides  some  much-admired 
Lit  in  verse  and  prose,  he  wrote  Jus  Feudnle  (cd. 
Burnet.  1055;  new  ed.,  with  notes  and  correc- 
tions by  .rames  Baillie.  1700).  This  learned 
work  is  still  an  authority  on  feudal  law. 

CRAIGENGELT,  kra'gfti-gelt'.  Captain.  In 
Scott's  Hridc  of  Lam  menu  oor,  a  bully  and  ad- 
venturer, the  friend  of  the  Laird  of  Bucklaw, 
Frank  Hayston. 

CRAIGENPUTTOCK,  knVgcn-put'tOk.  \ 
farm  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  situated  12  miles  north  of  Castle 
Doujjas.  and  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  It  belonged  to  Jane  Welsh  be- 
fore  her  marriage  to  the  author.  The  Carlyles 
lived  there  most  of  the  time  l>etween  1828  and 
1*34.  Much  of  Carlyle's  writing  was  done  at 
Cimigenputtock.  and  there  are  frequent  references 
to  it  in  his  published  correspondence.  Consult 
"Homes  and  Haunts  of  Carlyle."  in  Westminster 
Colette  (London,  1805). 

CRAIGHILL.  krA'gil.  William  Prick  (1833 
—  i.  An  American  military  engineer,  bom  at 
Charles  town,  Va.  He  graduated  in  1853  at  the 
Inited  States  Military  Academy:  in  1854-55 
Mipcrintendcd  the  building  of  Fort  Sumter,  and 
in  1>C,H  that  of  Fort  Delaware,  ami  was  for  sev- 
eral years  an  instructor  at  the  Academy.  In 
1803  he  constructed  the  defenses  of  Pittsburg, 
and  in  1805  was  brevet  ted  a  lieutenant -colonel 
for  service  in  the  defense  of  Cumberland  (Jap. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  from 
l*t)5  to  1807  was  in  charge  of  the  defenses  of 
Baltimore  Harbor.  Subsequently  he  was  con- 
'■erneil  with  several  public  works,  such  as  the 
improvement  of  the  Potomac  River  (1870  74) 
and  the  Delaware  Liver  (  1S73) .  He  was  chief  of 
engineers  of  the  I'nitcd  Stntes  Army,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general,  from  1895  until  his 
retirement  at  his  own  request  in  1807.  In  1804- 
95  he  was  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
t'ivil  Engineers.  His  publications  include  an 
Army  Officer's  Pocket  Companion    (1802).  and 


a  translation  of  Dufour's  fours  dc  tactique 
(1803). 

CRAIGIE.  krii'ge,   Pkakl   Richards.  See 

HoiHtEs,  .John  Oi.ivkr. 

CRAIGLEITH  I  krag'leth')  STONE.  A 
siliceous  sandstone  belonging  to  the  Carbonif- 
erous series,  quarried  at  Craigleith,  near  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  largely  used  in  that  city  for  build- 
ing purposes,  for  whicli  it  is  admirably  adapted 
by  its  purity,  durability,  and  the  ease  with  whieh 
it  ciin  lie  wrought. 

CRAIK,  krak.  Dinah  Maria  (1820-87).  An 
English  novelist.  Iictter  known  as  Miss  Mi  lock. 
She  was  born  at  Stoke  upon  Trent,  Stafford- 
shire. In  1840  she  published  The  Ogilvics.  her 
first  novel,  and  rapidly  afterwards:  Olive 
(1819)  ;  The  Head  of  the' Family  (1851) ;  Alice 
Learmount  (1852):  Agatha's  Husband  (1853); 
John  Halifax.  (Jentleman  (1857)  :  A  Life  for  a 
Life  (18501:  and  Christian's  Mistake  (  1805); 
and  a  great  number  of  short  papers.  A  pension 
Of  £50  was  granted  to  her  in  1801.  In  1805  she 
married  George  Lillie  Craik.  Among  her  later 
works  is  Sermons  Out  of  Church  (1S75).  Her 
literary  reputation  rests  chiclly  upon  John  Hali- 
fax, (ientlrman.  a  classic  picture  of  middle-class 
English  life,  which  had  a  remarkable  success,  and 
has  appeared  in  frequent  later  editions.  Some 
of  her  Poems  of  Thirty  Years,  A' err  and  Old 
(1881),  such  as  '"Douglas"  and  "Philip,  my 
King,"  have  lieen  popular. 

CRAIK,  (Jkorijk  Lillie  (1708-1800).  An 
English  miscellaneous  writer.  He  was  born  at 
Kennownv,  Fifeshire,  and  was  educated  for  the 
Church  at  Saint  Andrew's  Universit;  ;  but,  pre- 
ferring a  literary  career,  he  went  to  London  in 
1820.  His  first  work  of  importance  was  the 
Pursuit  of  Knowledge  Vnder  Difficulties  (1830- 
31),  forming  part  of  the  series  of  publications 
issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  He  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
Penny  Magazine  and  the  Penny  Cycloptrd\a.  In 
1837  Craik  U>came  editor  of  the  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England,  some  of  the  most  valuable 
chapters  of  which  were  written  by  himself,  and 
afterwards  enlarged  and  republished  separately 
as  independent  works.  Such  are  his  sketches  of 
the  History  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  F.ng- 
land  from  the  Sorman  Conquest  to  the  Present 
Time  (1844-45),  and  his  History  of  British  Com- 
merce (1844).  In  1845  he  published  Spenser  and 
His  Pot  try,  and  in  1840  47  liaeon  and  His  Writ- 
ings. In  1840  Craik  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
history  and  English  literature  in  tjueen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  a  situation  which  he  occupied  till 
his  death.  In  1848  50  appeared  his  Itomance 
of  the  Peerage:  in  1851  his  Outlines  of  the  His- 
tory »f  the  English  Language,  which  has  passed 
through  various  editions;  and  in  1850  his  essays 
On  The  English  of  Shakespeare,  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  He  possessed  an  ener- 
getic mind,  his  thinking  was  clear,  ami  he  was 
careful  in  his  statement  of  facts. 

CRAIK,  James  (1731-1814).  The  favorite 
physician  of  George  Washington.  He  was  born 
in  Scotland.  He  accompanied  Washington  in 
the  Braddock  expedition,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered the  medical  service  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  was  director  of  the  hospital  at  York- 
town.  He  was  active  in  the  disclosure  of  the 
plot  to  remove  Washington  from  command  dur- 
ing the  winter  at  Valley  Forge   (see  Conway, 
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Thomas),  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cortivvallia  at  Yorktown.  After  the  war 
he  settled  near  Mount  Vernon,  and  attended 
Washington  in  his  last  illness. 

CKAIK,  Kohert  ( I82!> — ).  A  Canadian  phy 
sician,  horn  in  Montreal.  He  studied  medicine 
nt  MeGill  University,  and  in  isr>4  became  eon- 
neeted  with  the  general  hospital  in  Montreal. 
In  18511  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anat- 
omy at  the  university,  and  three  years  latefj  was 
made  curator  of  its  anatomical  museum.  From 
1800  to  18«!7  he  held  the  chair  of  clinical  sur- 
gery at  the  university.  Meanwhile,  in  1806,  he 
was  called  upon  to  substitute  for  the  professor  of 
chemistry  while  continuing  his  lectures  in  clin- 
ical surgery,  and  in  18(17  he  divided  to  resign 
the  chair  of  surgery  and  retain  that  of  chemistry. 
He  resigned  the  latter  chair  in  1S7H.  hut  in 
188!>  was  elected  dean  of  the  medical  faculty  and 
professor  of  hygiene  and  public  health. 

CRAILSHEIM,  or  KRAILSHEIM,  krllz'- 
him.  A  town  of  Wnrttemberg,  Germany,  on  the 
Jagst,  47  miles  northeast  of  Stuttgart.  Its 
municipal  offices  are  situated  in  the  ancient  cas- 
tle of  the  Hohenlohes;  the  fifteenth -century 
Church  of  Saint  .John,  a  Gothic  edifice,  contains 
some  good  paintings  and  other  interesting  feat- 
tires,  and  there  is  a  line  Kathaus.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade,  ami  manufactures  of  woolens  and 
cement.    Population,  in  1000.  5255. 

CRAIOVA,  or  KBAJOVA,  krl -r.'va.  The 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Craiova.  Rumania, 
112  miles  west  of  Kukharest.  It  is  the  centre  of 
a  rich  agricultural  and  forest  region,  and  has 
considerable  trade  in  timber,  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  cattle.  Salt  is  extensively  mined  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  is  a  garrison  town,  and 
has  large  governmental  industrial  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  ro|*\  and  car- 
riages. In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  residence 
of  a  ban  and  the  capital  of  Lower  Wallaehia. 
Population,  in  1800,  15.438. 

CRAKE,  or  Corn-Crake  (from  I  eel.  kraka, 
erow,  so  named  from  its  cry).  An  English 
name  for  the  land  rail  (Crex  en jr>,  formed  in 
imitation  of  its  familiar  cry.  'crck.  crek,'  which 
is  heard  from  every  field  of  grain  in  valleys  and 
low  grounds  in  Great  Britain  in  early  summer, 
and  is  associated  with  all  that  is  pleasant  in 
that  pleasant  season.  It  is  a  very  pretty  bird, 
of  a  reddish -brown  color,  marked  with  ilark 
brown  in  streaks  along  the  middle  of  the  feathers, 
lighter  below.  (See  Plate  of  Kails,  etc.)  Sev- 
eral other  similar  •hort-hillcd  rails  of  the  genera 
Crex  and  Porenna  are  often  termed  crakes,  as 
the  spotted  crake  (Por;ann  pnrznna),  which  is 
smaller  than  the  corn  crake  and  is  very  similar 
to  the  American  sora. 

CRAKE,  Arc.tsTts  DAVID  (1836-90).  An 
English  author.  He  was  educated  at  London 
University,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  after  holding  pastorates  at  Blox- 
ham  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  became  Vicar  of 
Cholsey.  near  Wallingford.  in  1KS5.  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  devotional  Itooks  and  of  a  long  series 
of  historical  story -liooks,  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  church  in  Knulaiid.  His  works  include: 
sEmiliu*  (1871);  Eranux  11*72):  Ed  try  the 
Fair  <  1874)  ;  Mfifnr  the  Dane  t  1 S74  >  :  Enirleiyh 
Hall  (1882):  Thr  Last  Ahhot  of  Claxtonhunf 
(1884):  V  iih-Eog  Rtorie*  (1887);  Static*  from 


Old  Enylixh  History  (1887).  His  best-known 
historical  work  is  a  History  of  thr  Church  Un- 
der the  Hainan  Empire  (1873). 

CRAKEBERRY.  See  Ckowiiekky. 

CRAMER,  krii'mer,  GABRIEL  (1704-52).  A 
Swiss  mathematician.  He  was  born  in  Geneva, 
and  was  subsequently  professor  of  mathematics 
there.  His  chief  work  is  a  treatise  on  algebraic 
curves  (Geneva,  1750)  ;  but  he  contributed  to 
the  subject  of  equations  (q.v.),  revived  the  study 
ot  determinants  (q.v.),  which  had  l«een  begun 
by  Leibnitz,  and  wrote  on  the  physical  cause  of 
the  spheroidal  shape  of  the  planets  and  the  mo- 
tion of  their  apsides  (Paris,  1730).  He  also 
tdiled  the  works  of  .lohann  Bernoulli  (4  vols. 
Lausanne.  1742)  and  Jakob  Bernoulli  (2  vols.. 
Geneva.  1744).  In  his  investigation  of  curves 
Cramer  generalized  the  problem  of  Pappus,  to  in- 
scribe in  a  given  circle  a  triangle  who?*-  sides 
produced  shall  pass  through  three  col  linear 
points;  proved  Newton's  rule  for  determining  the 
infinite  branches  of  a  curve;  and  completed 
the  classification  of  cubic  curves.  Consult:  Can- 
tor, (lesrhichtc  dcr  Mathematik  I  Leipzig.  1808). 
and  Muir,  Theory  of  Determinant »  in  the  Hit- 
torical  Order  of  Development  <  lA»ndon.  IS'.*)). 
Sec  Ci  rves. 

CRAMER,  Johanx  Andreas  (1723  88).  A 
German  preacher  and  poet,  lw»rn  in  dohstadt. 
Saxony.  He  studied  theology  in  Leipsig,  and  in 
1750  became  chief  Court  preacher  in  Quedlinburg. 
In  1754  the  influence  of  his  friends  Klop«toek 
and  Bcrnstortr  secured  for  him  an  appoint 
ment  to  n  similar  position  in  Copenhagen, 
where  he  also  became  professor  of  theology. 
Owing  to  the  antagonism  of  Struensec.  he  was 
subsequently  banished  from  the  country,  and 
accepted  an  appointment  as  sujicrintcndent  in 
Lttbeck,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  Denmark 
alter  St  menace's  execution  in  1772,  and  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  and  chancellor  at 
the  University  of  Kiel  <  1774).  As  a  preacher  he 
was  unexcelled  in  his  day,  and  his  odes  and 
hymns  were  very  popular.  Many  of  them,  such  as 
Er  ixt  yekommen  her,  Dein  bin  ieh,  lierr.  and  Der 
Herr  ixt  Gott  und  Keiner  mehr.  are  still  frequent* 
ly  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany. 
His  collected  poems  were  published  under  the 
respective  titles.  sumtliche  (hdiekte  (1782)  and 

// intcrlnsnene  tiediehte  (1701). 

CRAMER,  Johaxx  Baptist  (1771-1858).  A 
German  pianist  and  composer.  He  was  iM.rn 
in  Mannheim,  but  in  his  infancy  went  to  London 
with  his  father,  the  violinist  Wilhelm  Cramer, 
who  was  also  his  first  teacher.  Having  coin 
pleted  his  studies  under  dementi,  he  ap|»earitl 
in  public  with  great  success  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen,  and  after  a  concert  tour  in  1788-01,  settled 
in  London  as  a  teacher.  He  repeatedly  traveled 
on  the  Continent,  and  from  1832  lived  in  Paris, 
whence  he  returned  to  London  in  1845.  He  wa~ 
much  admired  as  a  pianist  for  his  corns:  t 
technique  and  sympathetic  interpretation;  hi- 
numerous  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  are 
now  antiquated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
EiyhtyEour  Studies,  Op.  .'>0.  which  in  their  rare 
combination  of  superior  technical  requirements 
with  the  highest  musical  value  have  become  an 
accepted  classic,  and  are  used  in  the  entire  niu-*i- 
cal  world  as  models  of  fundamental  studies  for 
the  acquirement  of  solid  and  tasteful  pianoforte 
playing. 
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CRA'MER.  John  Antony  (1703  1848).  An 
English  philologist,  born  at  Mith'idi.  Switzerland, 
of  German  pu  rentage,  and  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  was  professor  of  modern 
history  at  Oxford  from  1842  until  his  death, 
and  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  Hf«>  was 
also  Dean  of  Carlisle.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  his  principal  works:  Dissertation  on  the 
l'a*mge  u\  Hannibal  Orrr  the  Alps  (in  collabo- 
ration with  h.  L.  Wicuhnm;  2d  ed..  1828); 
Anrrdota  (Ircrea  c  Codkibus  Manuscriptis  Uibliu- 
thtcarum  ttTonicnsinin  Ihncripta  (4  vols.,  1835- 
37)  :  Vateva?  (lrttc»rum  I'atrum  in  Suvum  Testa- 
ment urn   (S  vols.,  1838-41). 

CRAMER,  krii'mer.  Karl  Eih  ard  (1831  —  ). 
A  Swiss  botanist,  born  in  Zurich.  He  studied 
there  and  in  Freiburg,  taught  for  several  years  at 
the  technological  institute  of  Zurich,  ami  in  1861 
vas  appointed  professor  of  botany  at  the  Poly- 
technikum.  In  1882  he  was  made  director  of 
the  botanic  garden  in  Zurich.  His  published 
works  include  the  following:  I'/la  nzcnpkjftio- 
logiwhe  Untersuchungen,  jointly  with  Niigeli 
1 1855-58 )  :  C'ttrrsuchunfi'it  tiber  die  Ceramia- 
ccrn  (18031  :  Bildun<jial>veiehnn<)rn  bei  einigen 
uichiigerm  Pflansenfamilien  (1804).  He  is  also 
the  author  of  a  number  of  important  mono- 
graphs on  botanical  subjects,  published  in  scien- 
tific periodicals. 

CRAMP  (OIK  J.  ehrampfa,  (Jer.  Krampe, 
cramp!  from  OHO.  krattipf,  curved,  Icel.  krappr, 

narrow;  connected  also  with  AS.,  OS.  crumb, 
OHO.  Icrump,  (ier.  hrumm,  crooked).  An  irregu- 
lar, involuntary,  and  generally  painful  contrac- 
tion of  a  voluntary  muscle,  without  insensibility 
nr  other  disturbance  of  the  general  system, 
tramp  is  often  the  effect  of  cold,  and  has  proved 
fatal  to  swimmers  by  attacking  them  suddenly 
when  in  the  water.  It  is  readily  removed  by 
warmth  and  friction,  when  due  to  a  strained 
position,  to  cold,  or  prolonged  contraction  of  a 
group  of  muscle*,  as  in  lifting  a  weight  above  the 
head.  A  swimmer  attacked  with  cramp  in  the 
legs  should  turn  on  his  back  and.  while  floating, 
grasp  and  knead  the  affected  muscles  violently. 
Cramps  arc  a  distressing  symptom  in  cholera 
(n.v.).  They  occur  in  colic  (q.v.),  in  tetanus 
(q.v. ).  and  in  some  cases  of  poisoning.  Writers' 
cramp  is  an  "occupation  neurosis'  (q.v.)  con- 
sisting of  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  hand  on 
attempting  to  write,  which  turns  the  |x>n  over 
and  prevents  its  moving.  Telegraphers,  brakes- 
men on  railroads,  ballet-dancers,  cigar  -  makers, 
and  many  others  suffer  from  a  cramp  in  the 
group  of  muscles  which  they  use  constantly  in 
their  occupations. 

cramp,  Charles  Henkt   (lsjs— ).  An 

American  ship-builder,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
became  a  partner  in.  and  later  president  of,  the 
Cramp  Ship-building  Company.  In  the  latter 
capacity  "he  assisted  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  the  reestablish mcnt  of 
(he  Cnited  States  merchant  marine.  The  sunken 
batth  -  ship  Maine,  which  was  destroyed  in 
Havana  harbor  on  February  15.  Hits,  was  built 
at  the  Cramp  yards,  in  whose  thirty-one  acres 
of  ground  nearly  (iOOO  workmen  are  employed. 

CRAMPEL,  krilVpel'.  Pail  (1803-81).  A 
French  traveler  in  Africa.  He  first  went  to  the 
French  Congo  in  1880  as  secretary  to  Savorgnan 
de  Rrnzza.  and  in  1888-8!)  conducted  most  suc- 
cessfully an  expedition  from  the  Ogowe  River 
Vol.  V.-2«. 


into  the  Fan  country  north  and  back  to  Corisco 
Hay.  In  the  following  year  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Comite  de  I'Afrique  Francaise  to  |tcnetrate 
to  l«ake  Chad,  and  started  from  Stanley  Pool 
with  a  small  force  of  3<>  Senegalese  soldiers  and 
250  carriers,  and  accompanied  by  three  Euro- 
peans. Having  marched  under  great  ditncultie* 
fiom  Bangui  on  the  Cbangi  River  northward  to 
El  Kuti.  he  was  abandoned  by  his  carriers,  and 
while  trying  to  force  their  way  farther  north, 
he  nnd  his  remaining  companions  were  surprised 
and  massacred  by  the  Senussi  Moslems.  Only 
one  European  escaped  to  bring  the  news  to  the 
Congo  (duly.  ls«»l). 

CRAMPFISH  (so  called  from  the  temporary 
paralysis  caused  by  its  shock).  The  electric  ray. 
See  Toui-Kno. 

CRAMPTON,  Ciiarlks  Ai.bkkt  (1858—). 
An  American  chemist,  born  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  became  assistant  chemist  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1HS3,  and,  seven  years  later,  was  made  chief 
chemist  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  He 
carried  out  a  numl»er  of  interesting  investiga- 
tions in  agricultural  chemistry  and  published 
numerous  memoirs  and  reports  on  special  topics 
of  the  chemistry  of  food  nnd  agricultural 
products. 

CRAMPTON.  Thomas  Ri kskix  (1816-88). 
An  English  railway  engineer.  He  was  lw>rn  in 
Kent  and  was  educated  by  private  tutors.  En- 
tering the  engineering  profession,  he  early  turned 
his  attention  to  locomotive  and  railway  building. 
In  1843  he  designed  nnd  patented  the  locomotive 
that  is  still  known  by  his  name,  and  which  won 
him  the  cross  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  fnm 
Napoleon  III.  in  1855.  His  best  known  work 
was  the  successful  laying  of  the  telegraphic  cable 
from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1851.  He  also  con- 
structed the  Smyrna  Railway,  the  Varna  Rail- 
road in  Bulgaria,  various  lines  in  England,  and 
the  Berlin  Water- Works. 

CRANACH.  kril'nao.  Li  c.vs  (1472-1553).  A 
Herman  painter,  born  in  Upper  Franconia. 
'1  here  is  much  dispute-  in  regard  to  his  family 
name,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Schu- 
chardt.on  Cranach's  own  testimony,  that  it  was 
Miillcr.  Cranaeh  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  and 
in  1504  became  Court  pa'inter  to  Frederick  the 
Wise.  Elector  of  Saxony,  nt  Wittenberg,  by  whom 
he  was  held  in  high  repute.  His  office  included 
the  duties  of  master  of  ceremonies  at  Court,  and 
besides  this  he  found  time  for  different  business 
ventures  at  Wittenberg.  In  lalfl  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  town  council:  he  Iteeame  burgo- 
master in  1537.  and  again  in  1540.  Cranaeh 
was  in  equal  favor  with  the  two  following  Elec- 
tors of  Saxony,  nnd  for  two  years  remained  with 
John  Frederick  during  his  imprisonment.  He 
died  at  Weimar,  October  10.  1553. 

Cranaeh  has  Wn  called  the  painter  oT  the 
Reformation,  because  of  his  active  part  in  spread- 
ing its  doctrines.  This  he  did  by  means  of 
painting?)  nnd  woodcuts  ridiculing  the  Pope  and 
explaining  the  teachings  of  the  Reformers,  and 
by  his  numerous  portraits  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon.  who  were  both  his  personal  friends. 
Because  of  this  activity  and  also  on  account  of 
his  great  productiveness,  he  became  the  control- 
ling Influence  in  the  art  of  middle  and  northern 
Ocrmany.  and  founded  what  may  be  called  the 
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Saxon  School.  He  painted  with  great  facility— 
in  fact,  the  inscription  upon  hi*  gravestone  gives 
him  the  title  of  'eclerrimus  pit-tor.'  His  early 
paintings  were  carefully  executed,  hut  in  later 
life  he  did  much  negligent  work.  He  paid  great 
attention  to  detail,  for  which  reason  his  smaller 
pictures  were  more  attractive.  His  color  was 
bright  and  clear,  hut  his  drawing  was  deficient, 
and  he  failed  utterly  whenever  he  attempted  to 
represent  the  nude  on  a  large  scale.  His  work 
was  always  original,  and  though  we  see  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Renaissance  in  his  mythological  sub- 
jects,  his  art  was  thoroughly  German  and  na- 
tional. It  was,  moreover,  naif  and  rich  in  fan- 
tasy, hcing  best  wherever  there  was  a  chance  for 
genre. 

Crannch's  works  survive  in  large  numbers, 
especially  in  the  German  galleries.  But  he  in- 
trusted "so  much  to  his  large  school  of  pupils 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  is  actually 
due  to  him.  Among  his  liest  works  are  the 
"Repose  in  Egypt"  (1504),  now  in  Leipzig; 
"Christ  Blessing  the  Children,"  in  the  Raring 
collection  in  London;  "Samson  and  Delilah,"  in 
the  Museum  of  Augshurg.  and  the  "Fountain  of 
Youth,"  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  All  of  these 
pictures  possess  a  charming  naivete.  Of  his 
larger  religious  paintings,  good  examples  are 
the  "Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,"  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Erfurt,  of  his  earliest  period,  and  his 
last  great  work,  the  "Crucifixion,"  in  the  town 
church  of  Weimar.  This  depicts  the  ohject  of  the 
Reformation,  quaintly  introducing  the  figures 
of  Luther  and  of  Cranach  himself.  His  liest 
works  are  prohahly  his  portraits,  for  in  these  the 
detailed  execution  is  more  appropriate.  Rut 
even  here  he  falls  far  short  of  the  strength  of 
character  of  Dflrer  and  Holbein.  Among  the 
hest  are  "Cardinal  Alhrecht  of  Mainz  as  Saint 
Jerome,"  in  the  Rerlin  Museum;  John  Frederick 
of  Saxonv,  in  Dresden :  and  an  "Cnknown  Fe- 
male" (No.  291).  in  the  National  Gallery.  Lon- 
don. His  oft-repeated  portraits  of  Luther  and 
Mclanchthon  exercised  a  very  great  influence  in 
spreading  the  Reformation.  Cranach  was  also 
an  excellent  painter  of  miniatures,  as  may  he 
seen  in  the  album  of  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, now  at  Halle,  and  especially  in  John  Fred- 
erick's "Rook  ;>f  Tourneys."  now  at  Coburg.  a 
work  of  Ml  leaves.  He  also  executed  a  few 
copper  plates  and  a  large  numher  of  drawings 
for  woodcut*. 

Consult:  Kugler,  Herman.  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
School*  (Eng.  trans..  London.  180X);  Schu- 
chard t,  Craixu  h  dee  SUcttn  hehrn  und  H  vrke 
( Ixdpzig.  1855-71 ):  Warnecke.  ('munch  rlrr  til- 
trrc  (Gorlitz.  1870 >  ;  Lindau,  Lucas  Cranach 
(Leipzig.  188.1). 

CRANACH,  Lucas  (1515-8(1).  the  younger. 
A  German  painter,  the  second  son  and  pupil  of 
the  preceding.  His  works  are  hard  to  distinguish 
from  his  father's,  ami  are  often  as-igned  to  him. 
His  coloring  is  heavier  than  his  father's  and  his 
drawing  is  worse.  A  number  of  his  works  sur- 
vive in  Dresden.  Leipzig.  Weimar,  and  Witten- 
berg. 

CRANBERRY  (from  crane  +  berry).  A 
name  »iven  to  the  fniit  of  a  few  creeping,  vine- 
like species  of  the  genus  Vaccinium.  family 
Ericaee:!'.  The  smaller  cranberry  (\aceinium 
ori/ciccus)  grows  wild  in  the  peaty  hogs  and 
marsh  lands  of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions 
of  hoth  Europe  and  America.    The  larger  cran- 


berry   [Vaccinium    maerocarpun)    is   native  in 
similar  situations  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes 
in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and 
a  few  other  Northern  States.    The  cranlterry  is 
a  firm,  red,  acid  berry,  of  good  keeping  quality, 
and  is  used  for  saucc.tarts,  and  the  like.    In  tin; 
improved  commercial  culture  of  eranherries.  nat- 
ural swamps  or  bogs  are  selected  which  can  l>e 
drained  by  oj>en  ditches  and  flooded  when  desired. 
The  native  moss  and  swamp  growth  are  removed, 
and  the  peat  covered  two  to  four  inches  deep 
with   sand.     The   vines  are   planted   al>out  14 
inches  apart,  cuttings  0  to  8  inches  in  length 
being  Used.     The  sand  keeps  down  the  weeds, 
makes  cultivation  easy,  and   help*  retain  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  below.    Additional  sanding* 
are  given  every  four  or  five  years,  which  keep 
the  vines  short  and  close,     in  some  localities 
sanding  is  omitted  altogether.     The  object  of 
flooding  is  to  protect  the  vines  in  winter  and 
from  early  fall  and  late  spring  frosts,  to  destroy 
insects,  prevent  drought,  and  protect  against  tire. 
The  lorries  are  gathered  preferably  by  hand,  but 
often  with  special  rakes  and  combs.    There  are 
three  principal  tyi>es  of  cultivated  varieties,  de- 
termined by  the  form  of  the  l>erries — lad  1- shafted, 
bugle-shaped,    and    cherry-shaped — with  many 
varieties  of  each.     In   10(H),  087.510  bushels  of 
cranberries  were  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

The  cowberry  or  mountain  cranberry  (  I  no- 
ci nium  ritift-idtra)  is  common  in  both  Europe 
and  America,  and.  like  Vaccinium  oxyenecus.  is 
gathered  and  sold  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
is  not  cultivated.  The  shrub  Vibernum  opulus 
is  known  as  the  high  bush  cranberry.  The 
fruit  is  tart,  hut  is  of  little  value,  and  is  seldom 
eaten.  The  Tasmanian  cranherry  is  the  fruit  of 
Astroloma  humifusum.  of  the  natural  order  Epa- 
cridaeea\ 

CRANBERRY  DISEASES.  The  scald,  or 
rot.  is  the  most  serious  fungous  trouble  of  the 
cranherry.  its  name  being  derived  from  the  ap- 
|iearance  of  the  fruit.  It  is  of  fungous  origin 
and  may  be  recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  a  soft 
spot  on  one  side  of  the  larry.  The  skin  be- 
comes tense  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  Later 
the  berry  hecomcs  shriveled  and  may  or  may  not 
fall  to  the  ground.  Distinct  hrowni'sli  spots' may 
also  be  seen  on  the  leaves.  The  disease  is  mast 
trouhlesome  in  hot,  moist  seasons,  ind  the  most 
satisfactory  treatment,  where  it  can  be  followed, 
is  to  cover  the  bog  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand, 
which  can  best  1*'  done  when  the  bog  is  flooded. 
This  disease  has  been  known  to  destroy  more 
than  half  the  Is-rries  on  a  t>og  in  a  short  time. 
A  gall  producing  fungus.  Synehytrium  vaceinii. 
is  common  on  the  cranberry  and  related  plants. 
The  presence  of  the  fundus  on  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant  causes  the  formation  of 
red  galls.  Rurning  over  the  bog  in  autumn  is 
recommended  as  a  preventive  means,  since  the 
spores  are  ripened  the  second  year.  Common 
and  conspicuous  malformations  of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  young  shoots  of  the  cranberry  are  due  to 
Exobasidium  vaceinii.  The  parts  attacked  are 
swollen  and  the  green  color  replaced  by  rose 
or  red.  When  severely  attacked,  the  plants  may 
be  so  a  fleeted  as  to  reduce  the  crop.  But  the 
disease  is  seldom  severe. 

CRANBERRY  INSECTS.  The  worst  ene- 
mies of  the  cranberry  are  two  moth  caterpillars 
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3.  COREOPSIS  (C©r«op«l«  UnceolaU).  6.  SUNN  HEMP  'Crotalana  juncea). 
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—the  black-headed  lire-worm  (Rhe,pobata  vac- 
tiniana),  which  defoliates  the  bushes,  and  a 
span- worm  (Acrobusis  vaccinii) ,  which  attacks 
the  fruit.  For  the  first.  Prof.  J.  B.  .Smith, 
nuthor  of  a  treatise  on  "Insects  Injuriously  Af- 
fecting Cranberries,"  in  Special  Bulletin  A,  Sew 
Jersey  Agricultural  College  Lxperiment  Station 
(New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  1890).  recommenda 
rellowing  the  land  and  application  of  kerosene 
or  Paris  green;  for  the  second,  Paris  preen  or 
London  purple  applieil  after  the  leaves  are 
mostly  pone  and  the  Iterries  are  set.  A  scale, 
a  leaf-hopper,  and  certain  locusts  and  crickets 
are  also  harmful. 

CRAN' BROOK,  Gathorne  Gathorne- 
Hardy,  first  Earl  of  (1814—).  An  English 
statesman,  born  at  Bradford.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  I'nder  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  in  1858,  two 
years  after  bis  election  to  Parliament.  In  18(13 
he  was  again  elected  to  Parliament  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  of  Oxford,  defeating 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  that  electoral  contest.  In  1807- 
08  ho  was  Home  Secretary,  and  was  subsequently 
Minister  of  War  (  1874-78-),  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (1878-80)  under  Lord  lleaconslield.  and 
Lord  Secretary  of  the  Council  under  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  (*1885  and  1886-92).  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  in  1878  as  Viscount  Cranbrook. 
and  was  created  Baron  Medway  in  1802. 

CHANCH,  Ciiristopiif.r  Pkarse  (1813-92). 
An  American  artist  and  poet,  born  at  Alexandria, 
V'a.  He  studied  theology  at  Cambridge.  Mass.. 
and  l>ecanie  a  Unitarian  clergyman.  In  1842  he 
retired  from  the  ministry,  lie  associated  him- 
self with  the  Transcendentalists.  and  wrote  verse 
for  The  Dial,  but  in  1846  went  to  Europe  to  study 
art.  remaining  there  until  1803.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1804;  but  after  1871  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  literature,  to  which  he  bad  already  con- 
tributed J'ocnis  ( 1844 ) .  two  juveniles.  The  Last  of 
the  Huaffermuffaerf  (1850),  .and  Kobboltozo 
(lH")7t.  His  later  works  were  a  blank  verse 
translation  of  the  I'neid  ( 1872)  ;  Satan,  a  libret- 
to (1874)  ;  The  llird  and  the  Bell,  with  other 
poems  (1875);  Ariel  and  Caliban  (1887).  He 
was  a  man  of  genuine  culture,  who.  growing  up 
in  the  midst  of  more  gifted  spirits,  failed  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  his  generation. 
He  is  probably  U-st  remembered  for  his  good 
stanzas  beginning  "Thought  is  deeper  than  all 
speech." 

CRANCH.  William  (1709-1855).  An  Ameri- 
can judge.  lMirn  at  Weymouth.  He  graduated  nt 
Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1790. 
In  1801  be  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  t  inted 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, ami  in  1805  was  made  Chief  Just  ice,  which 
position  be  held  until  his  death.  He  published: 
Reptrrts  of  Cases  in  the  I'nited  States  District 
Court  of  the  IHstrict  of  Columbia  (1801-41); 
and  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  (1800-15). 

CKAN'DALL  ( PHIL  I.  K  0  ) ,  PrVdEXCE  ( 1 803- 
MM.  An  American  educator  and  philanthropist. 
She  was  born  at  Hnpkinton.  R.  I.,  of  Quaker 
parentage;  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School 
in  Providence.  R.  I.;  taught  for  a  time  at  Plain 
field.  Conn.,  and  in  1831  established  a  private 
school  for  girls  in  Canterbury.  Early  in  1833 
she  admitted  a  colored  girl  into  the  school,  and 
therehv  aroused  the  violent  opposition  of  her 
neighbors.    This  led  her  to  abandon  her  original 


plan,  and  to  open  her  school  unreservedly  to 
"young  ladies  and  little  misses  of  color."  Ac- 
cordingly she  issued  an  announcement  to  that 
effect  in  the  Liberator  of  March  2,  and  early  in 
April  received  fifteen  or  twenty  colored  pupils. 
Her  neighbors  then  began  a  systematic  course  of 
persecution,  and  endeavored  by  boycott,  insult, 
ami  abuse,  and  by  enforcement  of  an  obsolete 
vagrancy  law,  to  break  up  the  school.  Public 
meetings  were  called,  petitions  were  circulated, 
and  on  May  24  the  celebrated  "Black  Law'  of 
Connecticut  was  passed  forbidding  any  one  to 
"set  up  or  establish  in  this  State  any  school, 
academy,  or  literary  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion or  education  of  colored  persons  who  are 
not  inhabitants  of  this  State."  or  to  instruct  or 
teach  in  any  such  school.  For  refusing  to  obey 
this  law  MisH  Cramlall  was  arrested,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Canterbury  jail,  and  in  Oetol»cr 
was  convicted,  though  the  Court  of  Errors  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  lower  court  on  a 
technicality,  in  July,  1834.  Soon  afterwards 
Miss  CTandall's  house?  was  assaulted  and  partial 
ly  destroyed,  and  she  Anally  decided  to  abandon 
her  project.  The  whole  affair  attracted  much 
attention  throughout  the  country  and  served  to 
intensify  the  conflict  between  the  abolitionist 
and  anti-abolitionist  elements  among  the  North- 
ern people.  A  short  time  after  giving  up  her 
►ehool  Miss  Crandall  married  the  Rev.  Calvin 
Philleo,  and  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  New 
York,  Illinois,  and  Kansas.  Consult  May,  Recol- 
lections of  the  Anti  -  Slaveru  Conflict  (Boston, 
1869). 

CRANE.  The  largest  of  the  wading  birds 
(Grallie).  They  constitute  the  family  Gruhhr, 
which  occupies  a  very  distinctive  position  be- 
tween the  trumpeters  and  the  rails,  being  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  the  limpkins,  or  Ara- 
midii'.  All  are  tall,  long-legged,  long-necked 
birds,  with  the  head  more  or  less  naked,  but 
sometimes  tufted,  rather  long,  straight,  com- 
pressed beaks,  short  but  powerful  wings,  short 
tails,  the  feet  unwebbed.  and  the  hind  toe  greatly 
derated;  they  are  like  herons  in  appearance, 
but  resemble  rails  in  structure.  One  remark- 
able feature  is  the  enormous  development  of  the 
Windpipe  within  the  keel  of  the  breastbone, 
where  it  is  coiled  and  twisted  lie  fore  emerging 
into  the  neck;  the  extreme  development  of  this 
is  found  ill  our  American  whooping  crane,  where 
the  trachea  reaches  four  or  five  feet  in  length  in 
Old  age  (it  is  perfectly  straight  and  simple  at 
birth),  and  the  convolutions  act  like  those  of  a 
Krcnch  hunting-horn  in  producing  the  extraor- 
dinary resonance  of  tone  for  which  the  voice  of 
this  species  (see  I  his)  is  noted.  About  eighteen 
species  of  crane  are  known,  representing  three 
genera  and  all  parts  of  the  world  except  South 
America  and  the  Malayan  and  Polynesian  archi- 
|>elagoes.  The  l»est-known.  |>erhaps,  is  the  Euro- 
pean crane,  which  is  about  four  feet  high,  ashy 
gray,  with  a  blackish  face  and  throat.  The 
tcrtial  feathers  of  the  wings  are  so  prolonged  as 
to  droop  over  the  quills;  their  webs  are  fibrous 
and  disconnected,  and  formerly  they  were  much 
used  as  ornamental  plume*.  This  peculiaritv 
characterizes  most  other  species  to  a  greater  nr 
less  extent,  and  some  species  have  the  power  to 
elevate  these  plumes  at  will,  forming  a  striking 
ornament.  All  the  rrnne*  of  the  temperate  zone 
migrate,  some  soing  annually  to  the  far  north 
to  breed;  and  the  coming  of  flocks  in  the  spring. 
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always  in  a  V  formation,  and  the  extraordinary 
'damn's'  with  which  some  accompany  courtship, 
have  been  observed  for  centuries  and  have  caused 
a  large  body  of  myth  and  folklore  to  grow  up 
about  tin-  bird  during  classical  and  medhrval 
times.  On  this  point,  consult  ('.  de  Kav.  liird 
God*  (New  York,  ISiiS). 

The  remote  breeding  of  the  European  crane 
[tints  yrwt\  in  Lapland  and  a  Ion;;  the  northern 
border  of  Russia  was  little  known  until  the 
mystery  was  solved  by  .1.  Wolley  in  1853,  who 
discovered  anions  other  new  facts  that  the  young 
run  about  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  egg,  and  that 
the  sitting  bird  would  not  carry  away  eggs  that 
had  been  handled,  as  had  been  commonly  be- 
lieved. The  birds  make  their  nests  on  the  ground 
in  the  marshy  plains  that  border  the  Arctic  Sea. 
The  whole  account  {Ibis,  London,  1850)  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  ami  is  largely  quoted  by 
Stejncger  in  the  Slntuturtt  \ulurnl  History,  vol. 
iv.  (Boston.  1885).  Other  cranes  of  the  Old 
World  are  the  northwest  African  crowned  or 
Balearic  crane  ( llnhnricn  paraniua),  which  has 
a  top  knot  like  that  of  a  peacock;  and  the  smaller 
Numidian  crane  or  demoiselle  illrus  riryo) , 
which  in  summer  reside-,  and  breeds  from  Turkey 
eastward  to  China,  and  which  is  the  one  most 
famous  for  its  dancing.  The  Manchurian  crane 
{lirus  tirulirostris)  is  especially  common  in 
winter  in  Korea,  where  it  is  trapped  in  large 
numbers  and  sold  to  the  Chinese  ami  Japanese, 
who  are  especially  fond  of  it.  ami  endow  it  with 
many  folklore  qualities.  The  large  Australasian 
crane  )  Urus  Australasiana)  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  birds  of  that  region,  and  is  known  to 
the  Australians  as  'native  companion'  because  of 
its  friendly  disposition.  It  will  sometimes  fol- 
low the  plowman,  picking  up  tin-  injects  he  turns 
out.  of  the  soil.  Consult  Blyth,  Sat uml  History 
o[  the  Crane*  (London.  1881). 

Amcficatl  CfOites  arc  of  three  species.  The 
greatest  is  the  whooping  crane  ( llrus  Ainrri- 
finn),  which  is  larger  than  the  Kuropean  crane, 
and  is  seldom  seen  except  on  the  Western  plains. 
When  it  has  Income  rare.  Two  others  are  also 
s|K'eies  of  the  Western  interior,  and  are  diminish- 
ing in  numbers ;  one  is  the  Mind-hill  crane  (Urns 
Mrxicana) .  and  the  other  the  little  brown  crane 
(flrus  ('anadenttis) — both  until  recently  regarded 
as  one  specie*.  Consult  Cones,  Hints  of  Ihr 
Sorthtrrsl  (Washington.  1S74).  See  Plate  of 
Cranes,  etc. 

CRANE  I  AS.  rrnn,  rornoch,  OHO.  rrnnuh. 
ehraniH,  Oer.  Kranirh,  crane;  connected  with 
Welsh.  Com.,  Bret,  on  ran,  (K'hurch  Slav,  zhrrnrt, 
Lith.  yrriri'.  (Ik.  yipa\o%,  qrranos,  crane;  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  arm  of  the 
machine  to  the  neck  of  the  bird  t .  A  term  used 
in  mechanics  to  designate  a  hoist  which  can 
also  move  the  load  in  a  horizontal  or  lateral  di- 
rection. Cranes  an-  divided  into  two  class,.*,  as 
to  their  motions — viz.  rotary  and  rectilinear — 
and  into  four  groups  as  to  their  motive  power — ■ 
viz.  hand,  when  operated  by  manual  power: 
power,  when  driven  by  power  derived  from  line 
shafting;  steam,  electric,  hydraulic,  or  pneu- 
matic, when  driven  by  an  engine  or  motor  at- 
tached to  the  crane,  and  operated  by  steam,  elec- 
tricity, water,  or  air  transmitted  to  the  crane 
from  a  fixed  source  of  supply;  locomotive,  when 
the  crane  is  provided  with  it*  own  boiler  or 
other  generator  of  power,  and  is  «elf  propelling, 
usually  Ix-ing  capable  of  both  rotary  and  recti- 


linear motion.  Kotary  and  rectilinear  cranes 
are  thus  subdivided:  tit  Swing  cram's,  having 
rotation  but  no  trolley  motion;  (2)  jib  cranes, 
having  rotation  and  a  trolley  traveling  on  the 
horizontal  jib;  (,'{)  column  cranes,  identical  with 
the  jib  crane,  but  rotating  around  a  fixed  col- 
umn, which  usually  supports  a  tloor  or  roof 
above;  III  derrick  cranes,  identical  with  jib 
cranes,  except  that  the  head  of  the  mast  is  held 
in  position  by  guy  rods,  instead  of  by  attach- 
ment to  a  roof  or  ceiling;  (5)  pillar  cranes,  bav- 
ing  rotation  only,  the  pillar  or  column  lieing 
supported  entirely  from  the  foundations;  t  «>  i 
pillar  jib  cranes,  identical  with  the  last,  except 
in  having  a  jib  and  trolley  motion:  (7)  walk- 
ing cranes,  consisting  of  a  pillar  or  jib  crane 
mounted  on  wheel)  and  arranged  to  travel  longi- 
tudinally upon  one  or  more  rails;  (8)  locomo- 
tive cranes,  consisting  of  a  pillar  crane  mounted 
on  a  truck,  and  provided  with  a  steam  engine 
capable  of  propelling  and  rotating  the  crane, 
and  of  hoisting  and  lowering  the  load:  CM 
bridge  cranes,  having  a  fixed  bridge  spanning  an 
opening  and  a  trolley  moving  across  the  bridge: 
(  10)  tram  cranes,  consisting  of  a  trunk  or  short 
bridge,  traveling  longitudinally  on  overhead 
rails  and  without  trolley  motion;  (11)  traveling 
cranes,  consisting  of  a'  bridge,  traveling  longi- 
tudinally on  overhead  tracks,  and  a  trolley  mov- 
ing transversely  on  the  bridge;  (12 1  gantries, 
consisting  of  an  overhead  bridge  carried  at  each 
end  by  a  trestle  traveling  on  longitudinal  tracks 
on  the  ground,  and  having  n  trolley  moving  on 
the  bridge:  (BO  rotary  bridge  cranes,  combin- 
ing rotary  and  rectilinear  movements  and  con- 
sisting of  a  bridge  pivoted  at  one  end  to  a  central 
pin  or  post  and  supported  at  the  other  end  on  a 
circular  truck,  provided  with  a  trolley  moving 
on  the  bridge. 

Cranes  are  built  of  wood  and  iron,  but  at  the 
present  time  cast  iron  and  steel  are  employed 
nearly  exclusively.  Hand  cranes  are  employed 
for  handling  comparatively  light  loads,  and  the 
manual  jMtwer  is  usually  applied  by  means  of  a 
crank  or  cranks  operating  a  windlass,  around 
the  drum  of  which  the  hoisting  rope  is  wound 
and  unwound.  For  heavy  loads  some  form  of 
mechanical  power  is  always  employed,  which  is 
applied  through  a  suitable  train  of  mechanism  for 
performing  the  various  movements  of  hoisting, 
rotation,  and  horizontal  travel.  A  great  variety 
of  such  mechanisms  are  in  common  use  for  each 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  motive  power,  and  for 
details  the  reader  should  consult  special  treatises 
on  hoisting  machinery.  Cranes  are  built  with 
capacities  of  from  a  few  hundred  |Mamds  to  a< 
much  as  1  T>0  tons.  Hie  traveling  crane  in  the 
1 2-inch  gun  shop  at  the  Washington  Navy-yard 
has  a  capacity  of  130  tons;  the  span  of  the 
bridge  is  59%  feet:  the  maximum  travel  of  the 
tltlUey  lengthwise  of  the  bridge  is  -14  feet  2 
inches,  and  its  traveling  speed  is  front  '25  to  50 
feet  per  minute;  the  effective  lift  is  40  feet,  with 
four  speeds  of  hoist  :  the  sjM'ed  of  travel  of  the 
bridge  is  firm  •'!«  to  00  feel  per  minute. 

The  Finnisston  Quay,  at  Olasgow.  Scotland, 
is  equipped  with  a  pillar  crane  of  150  tons  ca- 
pacity. The  jib  is  formed  of  two  steel  tubes,  each 
.'to  inches  in  diameter  and  00  feet  long:  the  ra- 
dius of  sweep  for  heavy  lifts  is  fi5  feet:  tlw>  jib 
end  its  load  are  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  of 
1O0  tons  ;  and  in  a  test  a  130  ton  load  was  lifted 
at  a  rate  of  4  feet  per  minute,  and  a  complete 
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1.  SERIEMA  'Senami  cristata).  3.  LIMPKIN  'Aramut  pictua). 

2.  CROWNED  CRANE  (Balaarica  pavonina).  4.  WHOOPING  CRANE  IGrua  Americana  '. 

5.  TRUMPETER  (Paophla  crepitana). 
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revolution  was  made  with  this  load  in  five  min- 
ute*. The  floating  crane  at  Cramp's  sliipyard. 
in  Philadelphia,  Pn.,  has  a  steel  mast  llti  feet 
higfa  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  a  hori- 
zontal jil»  05  feet  long  with  a  counterbalance 
arm  50  feet  long  which  is  stayed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mast  and  to  the  hull  of  the  barge.  The 
barge  is  09  feet  long.  02  feet  wide,  and  13  feet 
deep.  This  crane  has  a  lifting  capacity  of  125 
ions.  A  Una t inn  crane  owned  by  the  Chapman 
Wrecking  Company,  of  New  York  City,  has  a 
must  92  feet  high  "and  a  jib  its  fi-et  long,  and  is 
capable  of  lifting  a  load  of  265  tons. 

On  board  ship  cranes  are  fitted  for  handling 
cargo,  coal,  boats,  anchor,  etc.  The  boat  crane 
of  a  large  modern  man-of-war  is  built  up,  box- 
girder  fashion;  it  rises  20  or  25  feet  above  the 
skid  beams  on  which  the  boats  are  stowed,  and 
the  horizontal  arm  extends  10  or  15  feet  beyond 
the  ship's  side  when  turned  out  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  or  hoisting  a  boat.  The  power  is 
either  electricity  or  steam,  and  serves  to  hoist 
and  lower  the  boat,  run  it  in  or  out  on  the 
horizontal  arm  of  the  crane,  or  train  (i.e.  turn 
horizontally )  the  latter.  Consult:  (Jlynn.  Trea- 
tise on  the  Const ruction  of  Crams  and  Other 
Hoisting  Machinery  ( London.  1887);  Marks, 
Xotcs  on  the  Construction  of  Crane*  and  Lifting 
Machinery  (London,  1880)  :  and  Towne.  .1  Trea- 
tise on  Cranes  (New  York.  18S3).  See  Der- 
rick. 

CRANE,  Prlce  (1857—).  An  American 
artist.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  and  studied 
there  under  A.  II.  W'yant.  His  landscapes  are 
frequently  exhibited,  and  he  has  become  famed 
for  his  winter  and  snow  studies.  Mr.  Crane  be.- 
cnnie  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in 
1879. 

CRANE.  Iriivion.  The  lanky  country  school- 
master, and  hero  of  the  adventure  with  the  Head- 
less Horseman,  in  Washington  Irving's  "Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow."  in  The  Sketch  Hook-. 

CRANE,  Stephen  (1870-1000).  An  Ameri- 
can journalist  ami  novelist.  Iwim  at  Newark, 
N.  .1.,  November  1.  1870.  He  was  educated  at 
Lafayette  College  and  Syracuse  I'niversity:  be- 
gan active  life  as  a  reporter  and  newspaper 
writer:  was  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Journal  in  the  f Jreco-Turkish  War  (1807)  and 
in  Cuba,  and  then  removed  to  En  gland.  His 
first  essay  in  fiction  was  a  story  of  slum  life, 
Maggie,  a  Girt  of  the  Streets  (1801).  This  was 
followed  by  a  perversely  eccentric  collection  of 
verses.  The  Black  liiders  and  Other  Lines 
(1805).     The  Red  Radge  of  Courage   (1800),  a 

realistic  though  imaginary  presentation  of  hor- 
rors in  the  Civil  War.  brought  him  deserved  repu- 
tation, and  marked  the  summit  of  his  achieve 
ment.  1.c-.s  significant  are:  f!cora<'s  Mother 
(1H00)  ;  The  Little  Regiment  (1807)  :  The  Open 
float;  <tn  Active  Service;  Whilomrille  Stories, 
and  other  tales;  although  in  such  a  short  story  as 
The  Master  he  showed  that  he  still  possessed 
great  power.  For  some  time  before  his  death 
he  resided  in  England.  He  died  at  lladcnwcilcr, 
Germany.  .Time  5,  1!W"»0.  Posthumous  manu- 
scripts have  been  collected  by  his  wife  under 
the  title  Wounds  in  the  Rain  and  Great  Rattles 
of  the  World.  Many  magazine  stories  remain 
uncollected. 

CRANE.  Tmomah  Frederick  (1844—).  An 
American  folklorist  and  educator,  bom  in  New 


York  City.  He  graduated  in  1804  at  Princeton, 
was  appointed  professor  of  modern  languages 
at  Cornell,  and  in  1808  professor  of  the  Romance 
languages.  In  1901  he  became  dean  of  the  gen- 
eral faculty  of  the  university.  He  made  valu- 
able researches  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  Kuropean  folklore,  on  which  subject  be  ac- 
cumulated one  of  the  most  valuable  of  extant 
libraries.  His  works  include:  Italian  Popular 
Talcs  (1885);  The  F.xcmpla,  or  Illustrative 
Stories  from  the  Scrmones  \  ulgarcs  of  Jacques 
tie  Yitry  (1800);  Chansons  pop  u  la  ires  dc  lit 
France  (1801);  and  Tableau  de  la  revolution 
francaise  (0th  ed..  1802). 

CRANE,  Walter  (1845— ).  An  English 
painter  and  engraver.  born  in  Liverpool.  August 
15.  1845.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father.  Thomas 
Crane,  a  portrait  painter,  and  afterwards  studied 
under  Linton  in  London.  Among  his  best  oil- 
paintings  are  the  "Birth  of  Venus"  and  the 
"Fate  of  Proserpina ;"  among  his  aquarelle*, 
"Plato's  Garden,"  "Date  Trees  on  Monte  Pin- 
cio,"  and  the  "End  of  the  Year."  He  is,  how- 
ever, best  known  from  his  illustrations  in  ju- 
venile works,  done  in  a  sort  of  antique  style, 
mostly  iu  outline.  Among  the  subjects  which 
he  has  thus  treated  are  "Echoes  from  Hellas;" 
"Flora's  Feast-"  and  "tjuccn  Summer."  He  is 
also  known  as  a  designer  for  glass  windows, 
tapestries,  and  the  like,  and  has  written  exten- 
sively upon  subjects  of  general  artistic  interest, 
tie  belongs  to  the  Morris  group  of  Socialists.  He 
has  received  many  medals,  is  president  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  london,  and  is 
prominently  identified  with  popular  nrt  move- 
ments in  England. 

CRANE,  William  Henry   (1845—).  An 

American  comedian.  He  was  born  in  I^eiccster, 
Mass..  and  was  educated  in  the  Roston  schools. 
In  1863,  after  some  amateur  experience,  he  made 
his  debut  at  I'tica,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Ilolman 
Opera  Company,  tnking  the  part  of  the  notary 
iu  Donizetti's  Daughter  of  the  Regiment .  In 
1805  he  turned  his  attention  to  comedy,  and  in 
1870  became  a  member  of  the  Alice  Oatee  Com- 
panv,  with  which  he  remained  for  four  years. 
In  1874  lie  played  at  Hoolcy's  Theatre  in  Chi- 
cagc.  tilling  the  leading  comedy  roles,  and  later 
he  acted  in  San  Francisco  for  nearly  a  year.  Re- 
turning Fast,  he  made  his  first  marked  success 
with  Stuart  Robson  (1877),  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
New  York  City,  in  (Jrover's  farcical  play  Our 
Hoarding  House.  Among  their  other  successes 
were  those  in  the  Comedy  of  L'rrors  and  The 
Henrietta  (1880),  after  which  he  separated 
from  Mr.  Robson.  Since  then  he  has  added  to 
his  reputation  by  his  excellent  work  in  The  Sen- 
ator; The  American  Minister;  A  Fool  of  For- 
tune; A  Virginia  Courtship  (1808);  and  David 
Haru  in  (1000).  Crane's  specialty  is  eccentric 
American  character. 

CRANE-FLY  (so  called  from  its  long  legs). 
A  big.  slender  bodied  fly  of  the  family  Tipulube. 
having  excessively  long,  slender  legs.  These 
Ilics  appear,  often  in  swarms,  in  late  summer, 
ami  about  300  of  tbe  thousand  or  more  known 
species  belong  to  the  United  States.  Their 
modes  of  life  and  reproduct ion  are  not  well 
known.  "The  lnrv.e  of  most  species."  accord- 
ing to  Howard,  "live  in  the  earth,  but  sonic  live 
in  water,  in  decomposing  wood,  and  even  upon 
the  lenves  of  plants.    Some  of  the  earth-inhnbit- 
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ing  forms  destroy  grnss  and  grain  by  injuring 
the  roots.  .  .  .  The  wings  of  the  erane-llies 
are  generally  clear,  but  are  Hoinetinies  beauti- 
fully marked  and  spotted."    See  Dauuy  Lo.no- 

Laos. 

CRANE 'S-BILL.    Sec  Geranhm. 

CRA'NIAL  INDEX.    See  Anthropometry. 

CRA'NIOM'ETRY  (from  Qk.  ^parlor,  krtinion, 
skull  -f-  ixirpop,  mctrun,  measure)  and  Craxiol- 
ot.y.  Systematic  measurement  and  comparison 
of  human  crania.    See  Anthropometry  ;  Man, 

SciK.Nl'f;  or. 

CRAUTUM.,  See  Ski  ix. 

CRANK.  A  mechanical  device  consisting  of 
a  bend  or  arm  on  an  axle  or  shaft  by  which 
reciprocating  motion  is  converted  into  rotary 
motion.  The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston- 
rod  of  a  steam-engine  is  converted  into  rotarv 
motion  of  the  engine-shaft  by  means  of  a  crank. 
The  crank  may  consist  of  an  arm  on  the  end 
of  a  shaft  or  of  a  similarly  located  disk  with  a 
crank-pin.  or  of  a  I'-shaped  bend  in  the  shaft' 
between  the  ends.    The  piston-rod  transmits  its 


(03  Q=Q 

q[)  aft 


1.  single  crank  at  ewl  of  nn  axle;  2.  double  crunk  In  the 
middle  of  a  shaft ;  3.  J..-II  .  rank. 


motion  to  the  crank  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
connecting-rod.  The  connect  ing-  rod  exercises  the 
maximum  force  on  the  crank-arm  when  this 
arm  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion  of 
the  piston-rod.  and  it  exercises  no  force  tend- 
ing to  produce  rotation  when  the  crank-arm  is 
parallel  to  the  line  of  motion  of  the  piston-rod. 
.Maximum  force  occurs  at  two  points  in  the  rota- 
tion of  the  erank,  and  no  force  occurs  at  two 
points  at  right  angles  to  the  points  of  maximum 
force.  The  two  points  of  no  force  are  called  the 
dead  points;  and,  in  order  to  carry  the  crank 
over  these  dead  points,  where  only  a  single  con- 
necting-rod is  used,  the  shaft  is  provided  with  a 
heavy  fly-wheel,  the  momentum  of  which  supplies 
the  nc<-essary  power  to  keep  up  rotation  when 
the  connect  ing- rod  is  not  supplying  power.  When 
two  connecting-rods  are  connected  with  the  shaft 
by  separate  cranks,  the  two  crank-arms  are  set 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  one  rod  is 
exerting  its  maximum  force  while  the  other  is 
at  the  dead  points  of  the  revolution. 

CRAN'MER,  Thomas  ( 1480- 155(1).  Re- 
former of  the  English  Church,  and  the  first  Prot- 
ectant Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  born 
at  Aftlactott,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  on 
duly  2.  1 4 H1».  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  went  to 
Jesus  College.  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elect' 
ed  a  fellow  in  1510,  but  lost  his  position  tem- 
porarily by  marriage,  being  reelected  on  his 
wife's  death.  In  1523  be  took  his  degree  of 
D.D..  and  was  appointed  lecturer  on  theology. 
In  1520,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  sweating 
sickness  in  Cambridge,  he  retired  with  two 
pupil>  to  Wnltham  Abbey;  and  Henry  VIII.,  in 
company   with   Cardincr  and   Fox.  afterwards 


bishops  of  Winchester  and  Hereford,  happening 
to  Ik?  in  the  neighborhood,  the  event  proved  a 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  Cranmer.  'Ihe  King 
was  then  taking  steps  to  secure  his  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Aragon.  and,  in  conversation 
on  the  subject  with  Gardiner  and  Fox,  Cranmer 
suggested  that  if  the  universities  could  be  in 
duced  to  declare  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  first 
marriage  was  unlawful,  th«  King  would  Is-  fret- 
to  marry  again.  Henry  was  great  I  v  pleased  with 
this  idea,  and  "swore  by  the  Mother  of  God,  that 
man  hath  the  right  sow  by  the  ear."  Cranmer 
was  asked  to  reduce  his  suggestion  to  writing, 
and  to  have  it  submitted  to  the  European  uni 
versifies.  After  this  he  was  appointed  Arch 
deacon  of  Taunton,  and  one  of  the  royal  chap 
lains.  He  was  also  sent  to  Rome  on  "a  special 
embassy  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  but  met 
with  little  success.  Subsequently  be  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  the  same 
errand;  and  while  in  Germany  he  married  a 
second  time,  n  niece  of  the  German  divine 
Osiander.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Warhani.  he  was  recalled  to 
fill  the  vacant  see .  of  Canterbury.  He  was 
consecrated  archbishop  March  30.  1*533.  Under 
his  auspices  Henry's  divorce  was  speedily 
carried  through  the  Archbishop's  Court  at  Dun 
stable,  and  on  May  28  he  announced  the  legal 
ity  of  the  King's  marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn. 
which  had  taken  place  four  months  before.  In 
Anne's  subsequent  disgrace,  and  again  in  the 
affair  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  the  Archbishop  took  a 
part  not  very  creditable  to  him.  His  position 
was  no  doubt  a  difficult  one;  but  his  character 
was  naturally  pliable  and  timid,  rather  than  re 
solved  and  consistent.  The  same  spirit  char 
acterizes  the  measures  of  religious  reform  which 
were  promoted  by  him.  On  the  one  hand  he 
joined  actively  with  Henry  in  restricting  the 
power  of  the  Pope,  though  he  seems  to  have 
had  less  to  do  with  suppressing  the  monasteries: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  no  less  active  in 
persecuting  men  like  Frith,  Forrest,  and  others, 
who,  on  matters  of  religious  faith,  were  disposed 
to  advance  further  than  himself  or  the  Kin?. 
He  did  what  he  could,  however,  to  resist  the  re 
actionnry  movement  which  took  place  in  1530. 
and  which  is  known  by  the  institution  of  the  sic 
articles.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Scrip 
tures.  On  Henry  VIII. 's  death  Cranmer  was 
appointed  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom, 
and.  along  with  Latimer  and  others,  largely  eon 
tributcd  to  the  advance  of  the  Protestant  cause 
iluring  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  He  assisted  in 
the  compilation  of  the  service-book  and  the 
articles  of  religion.  The  latter  are  said  to  have 
been  ch icily  composed  by  him.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  four  of  the  homilies. 

On  the  accession  of  Mary  be  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  together  with  Latimer  and  Ridley. 
In  March.  1554,  they  were  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  confined  there  in  the  common  prison,  called 
the  Hocnrdo.  Latimer  and  Ridley  bore  their 
cruel  fate  with  magnanimous  courage;  but  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  Cranmer  temporarily 
gave  way  under  the  severity  of  bis  suffering-'. 
He  was  induced  to  sign  no  fewer  than  seven  re- 
cantations, though  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  a  ho|>e  of  pardon  was  held  out  to 
him.  On  March  21,  1550,  he  suffered  mnrtvr 
dom.  as  his  fellow -reformers  had  done,  opposite 
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Rallio]  College.  His  courage  returned  at  the 
<*nd,  and  he  showed  an  unexpected  fortitude  in 
I  lie  midst  of  the  flames. 

Cranmcr's  principal  writings  have  been  edited 
by  Jenkyns,  Remains  of  .1  rehbishop  ('runnier 
(Oxford,"  1833i.  and  by  Cox.  for  the  Parker  So- 
ciety, under  the  title-.  Writings  and  Disputa- 
tions Krlalire  to  the  Lord's  Supper  ( Cambridge, 
1844)  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Letters 
( Cambridge,  I84H > .  Additional  material  is  to 
be  found  in  the  appendix  of  Strype,  Memorial* 
of  Thomas  Cranmcr  (Oxford,  1 S4S- "»4 1 .  and  his 
Ecelesianticul  Memorials  (Oxford,  1822);  in 
Nichols,  \arratires  of  the  Reformation,  Camden 
Society,  from  the  papers  of  John  Foxe  (London. 
1859):  but  above  all  in  Brewer  and  Gairdner. 
CaU  ndars  of  Letters  and  Papers.  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  of  the  Itcign  of  Henry  till.  (London, 
1802  SO).  Among  older  works,  consult:  Foxe, 
Acts  and  Monuments  (London.  1877):  Burnet, 
History  of  the  Reformation  (Sew  York,  1842); 
and  the  Lives  by  Todd  (London,  18til )  and  Le 
Baa  (London.  1833).  More  recent  works  are: 
Dean  Hook.  "Thomas  Cranmer."  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Arihlii* hops.  New  Scries  (London,  1808); 
<;reen.  History  of  the  English  People,  vol.  ii. 
(New  York,  18710:  Lingard,  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  v.  ( I^ondon.  1851):  and  Fronde,  His- 
tory of  England,  vols,  i.-vi.  (New  York,  1870). 

CR  AN 'NOGS,  or  CRANNOOES  ( Ir.  crannog, 
(Jail,  crantiag.  pulpit,  top  of  a  mast,  from  Ir.. 
<iael.  crann,  tree.  Welsh  prrnn.  Corn,  pren,  tree; 
probably  connected  with  Gk.  *.p6.x>9,  kranon,  Lat. 
rt.muH,"  cornel-tree.  Lith.  kirua,  OPruss.  kirno, 
shrub).  Ancient  lake-dwellings  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  Usually  the  dwellings  were  extended 
into  villages,  often  occupying  islands;  they  were 
analogous  to  the  lake-dwellings  (q.v. )  or  pala- 
fittes  of  Switzerland,  and  to  types  of  structure 
Mill  existing  in  various  regions.  Commonly  they 
were  supported  wholly  or  in  part  on  piles  set 
in  the  lake  iMittom,  and  were  connected  by  plat- 
forms. The  type  persisted  in  Ireland  from  an 
early  prehistoric  period,  when  stone  implements 
were  used,  until  the  present  millennium.  The 
later  examples  were  built  by  means  of  bronze  and 
even  iron  tools,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
ruins.  The  refuse  heaps  lielow  the  ancient  struc- 
tures are  rich  sources  of  relics,  indicating  the 
industrial  and  artistic  status  of  the  builders, 
their  food  habits,  domestic  and  game  animals, 
etc.  Historical  references  to  the  structures  be- 
gan with  the  earliest  Irish  annals,  about  the 
ninth  century,  and  continued  until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  nrchicologic 
survey  and  excavation  of  the  ruins  began  in 
183!).  when  Wilde  explored  a  crannog  in  Lake 
Lahore,  County  Meath.  Consult:  Wilde's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
emy; Munro's  Lake  Din  ilings  of  Europe;  and 
\,icient  Scottish  Lake  D,rellings,or  Crannogs.rtc. 

CRAN'STON.  A  residential  town  in  Provi- 
dent County,  R.  I.,  including  several  villages; 
«>n  the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
mad  (Map:  Rhode  Island.  C  2).  The  principal 
industries  are  market  jpirdening.  brewing,  and 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  print  goods  and 
wire.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  town  are  four 
village  lihrarie*.  State  reform  schools  for  boys 
and  pirN.  and  the  State  prison,  almshouse,  in- 
sane asvlum.  and  workhouse.  The  government 
i*  administered  by  annual  town  meetings.  Cran- 


ston, settled  in  1038,  was  set  off  from  Provi- 
dence and  incorporated  in  1754.  Population,  in 
1890,  8099;  in  1900,  13,343. 

CRANSTON,  Kari.  (1840—).  An  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  born  at  Athens, 
Ohio.  After  graduating  at  Ohio  University,  in 
his  native  town,  he  entered  the  cavalry  service 
of  his  State,  served  from  1802  to  1804.  and 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was 
publishing  agent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  from  1884  to  1890.  when  he  was  elected 
bishop.  In  1898  bo  began  a  tour,  lasting  about 
two  years,  through  China.  Japan,  and  Corea. 

CRANSTOUN,  Hexhy.  A  character  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  who 
wins  the  hand  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  his 
enemy,  the  Lady  of  Kranksome,  by  assuming  the 
guise  of  William  of  Deloraine. 

CRANTOR  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kpdrrup,  Kran- 
tor).  A  Greek  academic  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  B.C.  300.  He  was  born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia, 
but  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Xenocratcs.  He  was  the  first  commentator  on 
Plato,  and  wrote,  among  otber  works,  n>pi  11/ r- 
ftoef,  Peri  I'cnthous,  or  a  Treatise  on  Affliction, 
from  which  Cicero  Isirrowed  largely  in  writing 
the  third  book  of  the  Tuseulana;  and  the  lost 
treatise  He  Consolatione.  Horace  (Epodes  1.  2. 
4)  classes  him  with  ChrvsippUi  ns  a  moral 
philosopher.  Consult  Kayser,  Disscrtatio  de 
Crantor^  Academico. 

CRAN 'WORTH,  Roiiert  Moxsey  Rot.KK, 
Raron  (1790-1808).  An  English  jurist.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1810,  and  was  a  meml»er  of  Parliament 
and  Solicitor-General  from  1832  to  1839,  when 
he  became  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1851 
he  was  rai-s-d  to  the  peerage,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  chosen  Lord  Chancellor  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Cabinet.  He  resigned  in  1858,  but 
again  occupied  the  post  in  1805-00.  He  carried 
through  Parliament  n  bill  by  which  penal  servi 
tude  was  substituted  for  transportation,  and 
the  ticket -of  leave  system  was  put  in  operation. 

CRAFAUD,  kra'po'.  Jean,  or  Johnxy.  An 
English  nickname  for  a  Frenchman,  from  the 
popular  belief  that  all  Frenchmen  were  frog- 
eaters,  crapaud  meaning  a  frog  or  toad.  The 
real  origin  of  tin*  term  has  been  found  in  the 
arms  of  the  old  French  kings,  which  bore  three 
toads,  later  changed  into  the  fleurs-de-lis. 

CRAPE  (Fr.  crtpc,  OF.  crcspc,  crinkled,  from 
1*1.  criapus,  crisp).  A  thin  fabric  made  of  raw 
»ilk  which  has  been  tightly  twisted,  without  re- 
moving the  viscous  matter  with  which  it  is  cov- 
ered when  spun  by  the  worm.  It  is  simply  woven 
as  a  thin  gauze,  then  dressed  with  a  thick  solu- 
tion of  gum.  which  in  drying  causes  the  threads 
partially  to  untwist,  and  thus  gives  a  wrinkled 
and  rough  appearance  to  the  fabric.  It  is  manu- 
factured both  in  black  and  colors.  Rlack  crape 
is  usually  worn  as  mourning  apparel,  a  use  of 
the  material  which  originated  at  Rolo«na,  Italy. 
The  Japanese  and  Chinese  erajtcs  are  often  white, 
or  highly  colored,  and  sometimes  are  adorned 
with  ornamental  designs.  Crape-cloth  is  made 
to  imitate  the  silk  fabric  by  pacing  a  form  of 
woolen  cloth  through  rollers  which  impart  the 
crinkled  surface. 

CRAPE-  MYRTLE.    See  LxcmsnuEMiA. 
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CRAPPIE  (possibly  connected  with  Fr. 
crape,  crab-fish).  A  sunush  <  Pomojnya  annu- 
laris) of  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Alleghanics,  closely  resembling  in  appearance 
and  habits  the  calico-bass,  and  valued  as  a  fnod- 
lisb.  It  is  distinguished  from  its  congeners 
chiefly  by  the  S-shnpcd  profile  of  the  head  and 
the  duller  tone  of  its  greenish  hues.  Also  called 
•bachelor.*  'new  light.'  'Campbcllite,'  etc.  Sec 
Plate  of  Bass. 

CRAPS.  A  game  of  chance,  played  by  any 
number  of  persons  with  two  dice.  The  player 
holding  the  dice  decides  the  amount  to  Ik-  played 
for,  and  this  sum  may  be  made  up  by  one  or 
more  jH-rsons.  After  the  total  amount  to  be 
played  for  is  made  up,  the  person  holding  the 
dice  'shoots.'  Should  his  first  throw  be  two  or 
twelve,  it  is  'craps,'  and  he  loses;  should  he 
shoot  seven  or  eleven,  he  wins.  Should  be  throw 
any  other  nunilier,  then  he  continues  to  'shoot' 
until  he  throws  that  number  again  and  wins,  or 
seven  and  loses. 

CRASH'AW.  Richard  ( e.1613-49) .  An  Eng- 
lish poet.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
English  Church,  and  was  educated  lit  the  Char- 
terhouse, and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship  in  1037.  In  1044  he  was  ejected  from 
his  fellowship  by  the  Parliament  for  refusing 
to  take  the  covenant.  He  went  to  France, 
adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  ami  suffered 
yreat  pecuniary  distress,  until,  through  Cowley's 
influence,  he  was  introduced  to  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  recommended  him  to  Cardinal 
Pa  lot  la  at  Home.  The  cardinal  made  him  an 
attendant,  and  afterwards  sub-canon  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  I^oretto.  .Inst  after  this 
latter  appointment,  Crashaw  died.  August  25. 
1049.  In  1034  Crashaw  published  a  volume  of 
Latin  poems,  in  which  appeared  the  famous  line 
on  the  miracle  at  Cana.  Sympha  pudica  Drum 
ridit  ct  rruhuit  (The  modest  water  saw  its  Cod 
and  blushed).  In  1  040  appeared  a  volume  of 
poems  in  two  parts,  one  containing  religious 
and  the  other  secular  poems,  under  the  titles 
(abbreviated  i .  Steps  to  the  Temple,  and  The  lie- 
light*  of  (he  Muses.  Another  (third)  edition, 
with  additions,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1(552. 
This  volume  is  ornamented  witn  twelve  vignette 
engravings,  drawn  by  Crashaw  himself.  Recent 
editions  of  Crashaw  are  by  W.  D.  Turnbull 
(1858)  and  by  A.  B.  Orosart  (1872,  with  sup- 
plement in  18831.  Crashaw  In-lon^s  to  a  group 
of  religious  poets  among  whom  are  Ceorge  Hcr- 
K>rt  and  Henry  Vaughan.  His  fancies  and  con- 
ceits seem  over  subtle  and  artificial,  but  there  is 
in  his  work  great  copiousness  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage. 

CRA'SIS.     See  OltTIKMiRAPIIY.  Fttlt  RES  OF. 

CRASSUS  Li  t  it  s  Liri.xit  s  (n.c.  140  1)1). 
A  Roman  orator,  who  excelled  all  others  of  his 
time.  He  was  as  distinguished  for  his  wit  as  for 
his  rectitude  in  the  capacity  of  proconsul.  In 
r.c.  !•">  he  was  elected  consul,  along  with  (Joint us 
Mucins  Sca-voln  (who  had  !>ecn  his  colleague  in 
all  hi-  previous  offices}.  During  their  consulship 
was  enacted  the  l.ex  Lieinia  Mtiria  de  Cirihus 
Ifetfiindis,  banishing  from  Rome  all  fret-men  who 
bad  not  the  full  rights  of  citizens.  This  em- 
bittered the  feelings  of  foreigners  toward  Rome, 
and  partly  led  to  the  Social  War.  As  censor 
(B.C.  02)  he  closed  all  the  schools  of  the  rhetors 
— asserting  that  they  had  exercised  a  bad  influ- 


ence on  the  minds  of  young  men.  He  died  in 
consequence  of  the  excitement  attending  a  debate 
in  the  Senate. 

CRASSUS.  M Alters  LtciNii  s  (  ! — B.C.  53). 
A  Roman  triumvir.  He  was  a  zealous  partisan 
of  Sulla,  and  rendered  him  efficient  service  in  the 
battle  at  the  Colline  (Jate,  n.c.  82.  which  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Marians.  As  pnetor  he  crushed 
the  revolt  of  the  gladiators  under  Spartacus  in 
B.C.  7  1.  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  consul 
witb  Pompeius,  a  colleague  whom  he  bated.  On 
the  other  hand,  Caesar  valued  the  friendship  of 
Crassiis,  the  most  wealthy  of  Roman  citizens. 
During  his  consulate  Crassus  gave  a  feast  to  the 
people,  which  was  spread  on  10,000  tables,  and 
distributed  a  provision  of  corn  for  three  months. 
Plutarch  estimates  the  wealth  of  Crassiis  at 
more  than  70(H)  talents,  and  Pliny  states  that 
his  lands  were  worth  8000  talent s:.  In  u.c.  10 
Ca-sar.  Pompeius.  and  Crassus  entered  into  the 
first  triumvirate.  (Sec  C.-ksar.)  In  n.c.  55.  as 
consul  with  Pompeius,  he  obtained  the  Province 
of  Syria,  and  professed  to  make  preparations  <if 
war  against  the  Parthians;  but  the  acquisition 
of  more  wealth  seems  to  have  Wen  bis  main  ob- 
ject, ami  this  he  eirected  by  plundering  the  towns 
and  temples  in  Syria.  At  length,  however,  he 
undertook  a  campaign  in  n.c.  54.  after  which  he 
returned  to  Syria.  In  the  following  year  he  set 
out  again,  but  was  misguided  by  a  treacherous 
Arab,  and  utterly  defeated  at  the  river  Bilechas 
by  the  Parthians.  Crassus  now  retreated  to  the 
town  of  Carrha'.  intending  to  pass  into  Armenia; 
but  was  beguiled  into  a  conference  with  the 
Parthian  general,  Surenas.  and  was  slain  nt  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting.  His  quastor.  t'as- 
sius,  with  500  cavalry,  escaped  into  Syria:  but 
the  remaining  Romans  were  scattered  and  made 
prisoners,  or  put  to  death. 

CRAT.E'GUS    (Neo-Lnt.,  from  Ck.  updraoot, 

krataigot,  a  kind  of  thorn).  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Rosacea-,  very  nearly  allied 
to  Mespilus  (medlar)  and  Pynis  (pear.  ap|»le. 
etc.).  The  species  are  about  seventy,  natives  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
being  well  represented  in  North  America,  and  in 
general  have  flowers  in  beautiful  terminal 
corymbs.  They  are  all  large  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  more  or  less  spiny,  hence  the  name  thorn 
has  l>een  very  generally  applied  to  them.  The 
only  native  of  0 rent  Britain  is  the  common 
hawthorn  (  q.v.)  {Cratargus  oxyacantha) .  Most 
of  the  species  resemble  it  in  habit,  size,  fonn 
of  leaf,  etc.  A  nuinlK-r  of  species  are  now  fre- 
quent in  plantations  and  shrabberiea,  Of  the*, 
perhaps  the  most  common  is  the  cockspur  thorn 
{Crattcgu*  rrus-galli) .  a  native  of  North  America 
from  Canada  to  South  Carolina.  Its  leaves 
are  not  lulled:  its  fruit  is  rather  larger  th.in 
that  of  the  hawthorn.  The  nzarole  {<'rat<T<ru* 
azarolus).  and  the  arottia.  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  of  the  Levant,  are  oc- 
casionally cultivated  for  their  fruit,  which 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Siberian  crab,  and 
is  used  either  for  dessert  or  for  pies.  frotfr^Hi 
oriental!*  and  Cratmgut  tanacetifolia  have  also 
fruit  of  considerable  size.  The  latter  i*  much 
eaten  in  Armenia.  Cmtngus  Mexieana  has  a 
large,  but  inedible,  apple-like  fruit.  It  is.  how 
ever,  very  ornamental.  After  the  cockspur  thorn 
the  best  known  of  the  American  species  are  |<r<l' 
ably    the    scarlet    thorn    {Craiergun  eoecin>n\, 
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Washington  thorn  {Crataytis  cordata).  Cratari/us 
Uouylatii,  and  CraturyUH  punctata.  The  wood  of 
most  of  the  sjiecics  much  resemble*  that  of  the 
hawthorn.  It  is  common  to  graft  the  rarer 
species  on  the  hawthorn. 

CRATCH  CRADLE  (from  OF.  rrtvhe,  Ger. 
KripfH,  crib),  also  called  Cat's  Craui.e  and 
Scratch  Craole.  A  childish  game,  played  by 
two  persons  holding  an  endless  st  ring  symmetri- 
cally in  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands,  and  taking 
it  off  each  other's  hands,  bo  as  to  form  a  new 
pattern  at  once. 

CRATCH  'IT,  BOB.  The  father  of  Tiny  Tim 
in  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol — a  good-hearted 
little  man.  the  poorly  paid  clerk  of  the  miserly 
Scrooge. 

CRATCHIT,  Tim.  In  Dickens's  Christina* 
Carol,  the  crippled  son  of  Hob  Crutch  it,  known 
as  'Tiny  Tim.' 

CRATER  (1-at..  from  Ok.  upar^,  kratvr,  mix 
ing-bowl,  from  ki pavvviHu,  kvrunnymii,  to  mix). 
The  bowl  shaped  or  conical  cavity  through  which 
materials  are  ejected  during  a  volcanic  eruption. 
At  the  iMittom  the  crater  communicates  by  a  pipe 
or  chimney  with  the  heated  interior  of  the  earth. 
When  of  small  size  a  volcano  usually  erupts 
through  a  single  crater  at  the  summit,  but.  as 
the  mountain  mass  increases  by  accumulation  of 
material,  the  lava  may  find  lines  of  lesser  re- 
sistance through  fissures  in  the  sides.  In  this 
way  subsidiary  craters  are  formed,  one  of  which 
in  the  course  of  time  may  become  the  principal 
crater,  or  they  all  may  be  buried  lteneath  the 
renewed  outpourings  of  the  primary  crater.  The 
Peak  of  TenerinV  has  a  number  of  minor  funnels 
on  its  sides  and  summit.  In  volcanoes  of  an 
explosive  type,  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain 
may  be  blown  off  during  nn  eruption,  forming 
an  immense  crater,  within  which  subsequent ly 
new  cones  may  arise  in  concentric  arrangement. 
This  structure,  called  'cone- in-cone/  is  shown  by 
Vesuvius,  whoso  active  crater  is  partially  en- 
circled by  a  rampart  I  Monte  Somma)  many 
miles  in' diameter.  Volcanello  of  the  Lipari 
Hands  has  three  craters  on  the  summit.  The 
«raters  of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanoes  are 
sometimes  filled  with  water,  and  thus  are  formed 
crater  lakes.  Many  of  the  beautiful  lakes  of 
Italv  and  the  well-known  Crater  Lake  of  Oregon 
originated  in  this  way.    See  Volcano. 

CRATER,  The.  A  novel  by  .Tames  Fenimorc 
Cooper  (1S47).  describing  a  Utopian  settlement 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

CRATER  LAKE.  A  lake  in  Klamath 
County.  Ore.,  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  lying  at 
nn  altitude  of  over  <>200  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  of  exceptional  interest  on  account  of  its  loea- 
tion  in  the  crater  of  a  partly  destroyed  volcano 
(Map:  Oregon,  C  7).  It  is  about  20  miles  in 
circumference  and  is  completely  surrounded  by 
clilf,  varying  in  height  from  500  to  20O0  feet. 
Judging  from  its  existing  state,  the  cone  once 
must  have  extended  upward  a  considerable  dis- 
tance atiove  the  present  cliffs,  the  destruction  of 
the  upper  portion  Ix-ing  attributed  to  explosive 
activity. 

CRATERUS  <Lat..  from  Ok.  Kpartp6t.  Kin- 
trron).  One  of  the  favorite  general-  of  Alexander 
the  Oreat.  He  commanded  n  division  of  the 
royal  body-guard  in  the  Asiatic  campaigns,  and 
was  Kent  back  to  Macedonia  as  regent,  by  the 


King,  in  B.C.  323.  On  the  division  of  the  empire 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Craterus  received, 
jointly  with  Antipater,  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia, Greece,  lllyria.  ami  Kpirus,  Antipater 
taking  command  of  the  military  forces  and 
Craterus  attending  to  civil  affairs,  lie  formed 
an  alliance  with  Antigonus  (q.v.j  against  Pcr- 
diccas  and  invaded  Asia  with  an  army,  but  was 
defeated  and  --lain  bv  Eumcncs  in  Cappadocia 
(b.C.3j!1). 

CRATES,  kra'tez  ( Lat.,  from  Ok.  Kpdrijt, 
Kratet).  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  tiftli 
century  n.C.  lie  began  his  career  as  an  actor  in 
Cratinus's  plays,  and  won  his  first  victory  in 
n.c.  44!>.  Aristotle  says  that  he  was  the  "first 
to  give  up  personal  satire  in  comedy;  he  like- 
wist'  made  the  innovation  of  introducing  a 
drunken  character  on  the  stage.  We  have  the 
titles  of  fifteen  plays  and  scanty  fragments. 
Consult  Kock,  Comicorum  Attivorum  Fray- 
mrnta  (Leipzig.  IKHO). 

CRATES.  A  cynic  philosopher  of  Thebes,  of 
the  fourth  century  n.c.  Scorning  the  large  prop- 
erty which  he  inherited,  he  moved  to  Athens  and 
became  an  eager  disciple  of  Diogenes  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Cynics.  He  was  an 
excellent  orator  and  skillful  poet.  Interesting 
fragments  of  his  poetry  have  been  edited  by 
Hcrgk.  1'octa-  l.yrici  Gra-ci  i  Leipzig,  1882).  The 
thirty-six  letters  which  l>ear  his  name  an*  gencr 
ally  thought  to  1m1  spurious.  They  are  edited  by 
Hercher,  Ffistoloyraithi  tirtrci  (Paris,  1873). 
Consult,  also,  Zelh-r.  l'hilosoi>hir  dcr  (Jricchcn, 
vol.  i.  (TUbingen.  I8!>2). 

CRATES.  A  Oreek  grammarian  and  Stoic 
of  the  second  century  n.C.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  Pergamcne  Library  and  the  chief  opponent 
of  Aristarchus.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  (.'reek  authors,  especially  of  Homer; 
he  likewise  defended  the  grammatical  theory  of 
anomaly  in  opposition  to  the  Alexandrian  doc- 
trine of  analogy.  ( Si>e  Axomalists  ami  Analo- 
r.isrs.)  He  assisted  in  enlarging  and  cataloguing 
the  Pergamcne  Library;  and  his  work  on  the 
Attic  dialect  was  much  employed  by  later  gram- 
marians. In  c.lti"  n.c.  he  was  sent  by  King  At- 
tains on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  study  of  formal  grammar.  Consult: 
Wachsmuth.  be  Cratcte  Mallota  ( U-ipzig, 
IS(IO)  ;  Suscmihl,  Geschiehtc  dcr  yricch.  Lit  tern- 
far  in  dcr  Ahxandriner  Zcit,  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig, 
18U2). 

CRATI'NTJS  (Lat..  from  Ok.  Kparfm,  Kra- 
tinos)  (  ?  -c.421  n.c).  An  Athenian  comic 
poet.  He  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century  n.c.  and  was  one  of  the  seven  poets  of 
the  Old  Comedy  named  in  the  canon  of  the 
Alexandrians.  Ho  first  presented  a  comedy  in 
453;  in  all  he  left  twenty-one  plays  with  which 
he  had  won  nine  victories.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  give  comedv  a  political  turn,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  a  third  actor  to  place  it 
on  a  level  with  tragedy.  A  follower  of  Cimon 
and  (he  Conservative  Party,  he  sharply  attacked 
Pericles  in  two  plays;  ami  in  hi-  '.\p\i'/o\nt, 
Arrhil'H-hni,  he  represented  a  contest  of  p<x-ts 
which  mnv  well  have  been  Aristophanes'*  model 
in  his  Fma*.  Aristophanes  defeated  Cratinus  in 
42."i  with  his  Acharnians.  and  in  424  with  the 

Knight*.  In  the  parahasis  of  the  latter  play  he 
refer-  to  his  elder  rival  as  'an  ancient  ruin.' 
whereupon  Cratinus   retorted   in  423  with  his 
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Wine  flank,  which  won  the  first  prize  over  Aris- 
tophanes'* Clouds.  The  fragments  of  hi*  work 
are  collected  by  Kock.  Cotnieorutn  Atticorum 
Fragmenta,  vol.  i.   (U-ipzig,  1880). 

CRATIP'PUS  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  Kpdnwrot,  Kra- 
tippus).  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  lie  wan  a 
native  of  Mitylcne,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero.  He  ap|>cars  to  have  lieen  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  l>y  the  great  men  of  his  age. 
Cicero  calls  him  the  prince  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers whom  he  had  known.  Pompcius  visited 
him  after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  and  received 
at  his  hands  the  consolations  of  philosophy;  and 
Brutus  went  to  Athens,  where  Crati]>pus  had 
lately  settled,  to  listen  to  his  lectures  even  while 
making  preparations  to  meet  Octavius  and  An- 
tonius.  Nothing  that  Cratippiis  wrote  has  sur- 
vive! 1. 

CRAUK,  kra'uk'.  Gt  stave  Adolhie  Dlsikl 
(  1827 — ).  A  French  sculptor,  horn  in  Valen- 
ciennes, lie  was  a  pupil  of  Pradier,  and  won  the 
Prix  de  Pome  in  1851.  His  works  are  to  lie 
fc  und  in  many  of  the  puhlic  buildings  and 
churches  of  Paris,  and  in  the  museums  of  Ver- 
sailles. Amiens.  Grenoble,  Lille,  and  Valen- 
ciennes. Among  them  are:  "Victory  Crowning 
the  French  Flag"  (1864),  a  bronze  group,  his 
masterpiece;  "Twilight"  (1870);  the  monument 
to  Admiral  Ooligny  (189!));  "Youth  and  Love" 
(in  the  Luxembourg) ;  and  the  bronze  statue  of 
Dupuytren. 

CRA  VEN,  Aleked  Wingate  (1810-71)).  An 
American  civil  engineer,  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  appointed  engineer  commissioner 
to  the  Croton  Water  Board  in  New  York  City  in 
1840.  and  his  connection  with  that  board  was 
notable  for  the  number  and  value  of  the  works 
which  he  projected  and  superintended.  Among 
these  were  the  Central  Park  Reservoir,  completed 
in  1807;  the  reservoir  at  Boyd's  Corners,  ami  the 
survey  of  the  Croton  Valley.  The  establishment 
of  the  sewerage  system  of  New  York  is  largely 
due  to  his  endeavors.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

CRAVEN,  Elijah  Richardson  (  1824 — ). 
An  American  clergyman,  born  in  Washington, 
I).  C.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  in  18(15  he  was  appoints!  a  director  of 
Princeton.  In  1878  he  became  chairman  ef  the 
committee  appointed  to  revise  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  he  was 
made  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
Church  in  1SS5.  Afterwards  lie  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Newark 
Qerman  Theological  Seminary.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  (1854-87)  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  New- 
ark. X.  J.  In  1SH~  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  He  trans- 
lated Langc's  Commentary  on  the  Revelation. 

CRAVEN,  Et.iZAiiKTir  Berkeley,  Lady.  See 

AtfHPACH,  M  AKCiltA  VI  \E  OF. 

CRAVEN,  PAULINE  DE  LA  FeBBOWAYS,  Ma- 
dame At  fit  sn  s  (1820-91).  A  French  religious 
romancer,  born  in  Paris.  She  is  best  known  for 
her  Hintoire  d'nnc  Mlir  (1866),  an  idyllic  pic- 
ture of  an  aristocrat ie  Roman  Catholic  French 
family  and  of  the  slow  passin<va  wav.  through 
consumption,  of  a  simmVminded  noble,  und 
deeply  religious  woman.  Madame  Craven's  father 


was  at  one  time  French  ambassador  to  Berlin. 
She  traveled  widely,  and  after  marriage  lived 
much  in  England,  writing  articles  on  Engli-.h 
politics,  and  biographical  sketches  of  Hitter 
Sathalie  Sarishkin  and  of  Lady  (leorgiana  Ful- 
lerton,  as  well  as  heminiseenees  of  England  and 
Italy.  She  died  in  Paris,  April  1,  1891.  Her 
novels  have  been  as  popular  |xrhaps  in  English 
translations  as  in  the  original.  The  best  are: 
Anne  Sevcrin  ;  The  Enigma's  Ansirer;  and  Fleu- 
range,  in  all  of  which  .she  pleads  persuasively 
the  cause  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  seeks  in 
emotional  ecstasy  the  only  life  that  seems  to 
her  worth  the  living.  To  some  her  books  will 
M-cni  morbid,  to  others  strong,  but  her  fervid 
spirit  appeals  to  all. 

CRAVEN,  Thomas  (1808  87).  An  Ameri- 
can naval  ollieer,  born  in  Washington.  L).  <_'. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1822;  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  pirate  Federal,  in  the  W  est  Indie, 
in  182S;  and  commanded  Captain  W  ilkes's  Hag 
shin  in  the  Antarctic  exploring  expedition  in 
I8.'<8.  He  was  commissioned  captain  in  1801, 
commanded  the  Potomac  flotilla,  and  in  the  -amv 
year  took  part  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  operations  on  the  Mississippi.  In  lHiWj 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Wan? 
Island  Navy-yard  and  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral. 

CRAVEN,  Tuaiifl  AroiSTis  MacdONOVOB 
(1813-04).  An  American  naval  oflicer.  brother 
of  Thomas  Craven  (<j.v. ).  He  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  II.;  entered  the  navy  in  1820;  took 
part  in  the  conquest  of  California,  and  in  1857 
made  a  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  for  a 
prospective  shipeanal.  He  saved  the  fort  at 
Key  West  for  the  United  States  Government 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  ami  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  commander.  While  cha-inn 
the  Confederate  ram  Tennessee,  in  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay.  his  vessel,  the  monitor  ZVoimv*. 
struck  a  torpedo,  and  sank  with  himself  and 
nearly  every  one  on  board. 

CRAWFISH,  or  CRAYFISH  (OF.  ereeicr, 
ererisse,  Fr.  eerevisse.  from  OHO.  ehrehi;.  (Jer. 
Krebs,  crawfish).  A  fresh-water  or  terre-trial 
crustacean  [Antaeus  fluviatilis)  nearly  allied  to 
the  lobster,  from  which,  however,  it*  differs  in 
having  the  middle  plate  of  the  tail-fin  trans 
verstdy  divided  by  a  suture.  It  inhabits  th? 
rivers  and  streams  of  many  parts  of  Europe, 
making  burrows  in  clayey  banks,  and  coming 
forth  at  nitfht  in  search  of  food,  which  consist* 
chiefly  of  midlusks.  small  fishes,  larva-  of  aepjatio 
insects,  and  animal  substances  of  almost  any 
kind.  It  is  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  is  readily 
attracted  by  a  bait  of  decaying  flesh  or  animal 
garbage  inclosed  in  a  net  or  in  a  bundle  of 
twigs,  by  which  many  c  rawfish  may  lie  capture.! 
at  a  lime.  The  use  of  the  name  has  lieen  »v 
tended  until  it  is  now  applied  to  any  of  the 
fresh-water  species  of  the  family  Astaciche.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  universally  applied  to 
any  one  of  several  species  of  Cnmbarus.  which 
ngrce  very  closely  in  structure  and  habits  with 
the  common  crawfish  of  Europe.  They  nre  sis 
inches  or  so  in  length  and  of  a  grecni~h-brown 
color.  Thev  frccpicntly  do  much  damage  to  dike* 
and  levees  by  oocning  water  passages,  as  told  in 
Proe.  \ssoe.  F.eonom.  Fntomotoqists  for  1S!>3 
(U.  S.  Dept.  A«rie..  ISO*!).  For  general  facts,  eon 
suit  Huxley.  The  ('rat/fish:  An  Introduction  to 
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Zoology  (London.  1887)  ;  "Revision  of  the  Asta- 
cidii',"  Hanoi™  Museum  Comparative  Zoology, 
vol.  x..  No.  4  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1883). 

CRAWFORD.  Francis  Marion  (1854 — ). 
An  American  novelist,  chiefly  resident  in  Europe. 
He  was  liorn  at  Hagni  di  l.ucca,  Italy,  a  son  of 
the  sculptor  Thomas  Crawford.  Of  cosmopolitan 
education  in  America,  England,  and  Germany,  his 
first  literary  venture  was  as  editor  of  the  Allaha- 
bad Indian  Journal  (1879-80).  His  voluminous 
fiction  wns  begun  by  .1/r.  Isaacs,  a  story  of 
modern  India  (1882).  The  more  significant  of 
its  frequent  successors  are  Dr.  Claudius  (1883), 
A  Roman  Singer  (1884).  Zoroaster  (1885),  A 
Inle  of  a  Lonely  Parish  (1880),  Sara- 
einesca  (1887).  Paul  Patoff  (1887).  Creif- 
enstein  (18811),  Sunt'  Ilario  (188U),  A  Cigar- 
ette Maker's  Romance  (181M)),  The  Witch 
of  Prai/ue  (1891).  Don  Orsino  (1892).  Pietro 
Chislcri  (1893),  The  Ralstons  (1894).  Casa 
Rraevio  (1895).  Corleonc  (1897),  Via  Crueis 
(1899).  and  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  (1900). 
Historical  and  descriptive  are  Constantinople, 
a  book  of  travels,  Are  Roma  Immortalis  (1898), 
and  Rulers  of  the  South  (  1900).  In  1893  be  pub- 
lished a  slight  brochure,  entitled  The  Voir/: 
What  It  Is.  The  Saraeinesca  series,  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  in  modern  Rome,  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  most  important  performance;  his 
strictly  American  fiction  is  less  popular.  Few 
recent  novelists  have  held  their  readers  more 
steadily  than  Mr.  Craw  ford,  in  spite  of  the  great 
number  of  his  books. 

CRAWFORD,  Isahella  Valancy  (1851  87). 
A  Canadian  poet.  She  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, went  to  Ontario  as  a  child,  and  lived  at 
Peterboro  and  Toronto.  She  wrote  verse  showing 
marked  originality  and  intense  lyrical  power, 
comprised  mostly  in  Old  Spookses'  Pass,  Mal- 
colm's Katie,  and  Other  Pejems  (1884). 

CRAWFORD,  LORD.  The  captain  of  the 
Scottish  archers,  the  body  guard  of  Louis  XI., 
in  Scott's  Qucntin  Durtcard. 

CRAWFORD,  C.eorgk  Washington  (1798- 
1872).  An  American  lawyer  and  statesman.  He 
was  Imrn  in  Georgia,  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1820.  and  in  1822  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From 
1827  to  1831,  he  Avas  State  Attorney-General,  and 
from  1837  to  1842,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  In 
1843  he  was  in  Congress,  in  1813  and  1845  was 
elected  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  from  1849  to 
1850  was  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Taylor's 
Cabinet. 

CRAWFORD,  Nathaniel  Macon  (181171). 
An  American  educator,  born  in  Georgia.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1829, 
taught  mathematics,  and  became  a  Baptist  min- 
ister. In  1840  he  wns  appointed  proftssor  of 
theology  in  Mercer  University,  becoming  prcsi- 
dent  of  this  institution  in  1850.  He  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Georgetown  College,  in  Kentucky, 
in  1805.  and  remained  in  this  position  almost  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  published  Christian 
Paradoxes. 

CRAWFORD,  Thomas  (1814  57).  An 
American  sculptor,  born  in  New  York.  March  22. 
1811.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Hiram  Powers, 
and.  like  him,  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Rome, 
where  bis  studio  was  the  resort  of  travelers  and 
lovers  of  art.  He  studied  in  Rome  under  Thor- 
waldsen.    His  life  was  comparatively  short,  but 


he  has  left  many  interesting  examples  of  hie 
work.  Munich  was  especially  appreciative  of  his 
art,  and  celebrated  the  easting  of  two  of  hia 
large  statues  by  impromptu  festivals.  Hia 
monument  to  Washington,  cast  in  bronze  in 
Munich,  was  after  his  death  completed  by  Ran- 
dolph Rogers.  He  died  in  London,  October  16, 
1857.  Among  his  principal  works  are  the  '"Statue 
of  Beethoven."  placed  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall, 
and  "The  Indian."  to  be  seen  in  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  His  "Orpheus."  "Adam  and 
Eve  After  the  Expulsion,"  and  a  bust  of  .Ionian 
Quincy,  are  in  the  Boston  Athcmrum.  The  figure 
of  "Liberty,"  in  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  is 
his,  and  he  designed  the  pediment  and  bronze 
doors  of  this  building.  Among  his  smaller  works 
are  "Flora."  "Mercury  and  Psyche."  "Daughters 
of  Herodias."  mid  "Aurora."  Crawford  executed 
many  bas-reliefs,  and  eighty-seven  of  his  plaster 
casts  were  presented  by  his  wife  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Central  Park,  who  arranged  them  in  a 
building  for  public  exhibition. 

CRAWFORD,  William  (1732-82).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Berkeley  County,  Va. 
He  was  for  a  time  assistant  surveyor  to  George 
Washington,  and  he  served  as  ensign  of  Virginia 
Rifles  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  ac- 
companied Brnddock's  luckless  expedition  against 
Fort  Duqucsne  in  1755,  and  in  1770  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Fifth  Virginia 
Regiment.  In  1781  he  resigned  from  the  army  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  At  the  request  of  Washing- 
ton, and  of  General  Irvine,  he  assumed  command 
in  1782  of  an  expedition  against  the  Delaware 
and  Wyandot  Indians  near  the  Sandusky  River, 
who  bad  long  devastated  the  frontier.  On  June 
4,  on  the  plains  northeast  of  the  present  site  of 
Sandusky,  he  encountered  a  combined  force  of 
about  three  hundred  Indians  and  British  soldiers 
from  Detroit.  His  troops  having  been  discour- 
aged by  the  accession  of  reinforcements  to  the 
enemy,*  he  ordered  a  retreat  which  soon  became 
a  confused  flight.  He  was  himself  separated  from 
the  main  body,  captured  by  a  band  of  Delawares, 
and  burned  at  the  stake  amid  fearful  torture. 
Notwithstanding  his  wholly  creditable  Revolu- 
tionary record,  his  leadership  on  this  occasion 
appears  scarcely  to  have  been  efficient.  Consult: 
Butterfield,  Kxpedition  Against  Sandusky  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1873)  ;  Roosevelt,  The  Winning  of  the 
West,  vol.  ii.  (New  York.  1890);  and  Hill, 
"Crawford's  Campaiim,"  in  Magazine  of  Western 
History  (Chicago.  1885). 

CRAWFORD,  William  Harris  (1772  1834). 
An  American  politician.  He  was  born  in  Am- 
herst, Va.,  February  24.  1772,  but  removed  with 
his  parents  to  South  Carolina  in  1779.  and  to 
Georgia  in  1783.  where,  in  1798,  be  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1802  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1807  was  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
During  the  canvass  he  fought  two  duels,  in 
th'e  first  of  which  he  killed  a  man,  while  in 
the  second  he  wns  himself  wounded.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1811,  and  in  1812  was 
chosen  president  pro  tempore  of  that  body.  He 
at  first  opposed,  but  finally  supported,  the  war 
with  England.  In  1813  be  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  France,  where  he  liecame  a  general 
favorite,  and  in  particular  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lafayette.  In  1815  he  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  the  next  year  Secretary  of 
the' Treasury,  an  office  which  he  retained  until 
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1825.  Crawford  haul  been  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  1S10,  and  now  thought 
himself  entitled  to  succeed  Monroe  as  President, 
and  was  regularly  nominated  by  the  Congres- 
sional caucus  which  was  then  controlled  by  him; 
but  the  caucus  system  was  then  temporarily  su- 
perseded l*ee  Caicts),  and  there  were  four  other 
candidates  against  him — Calhoun,  John  Quiney 
Adams,  .Jackson,  and  Clay.  Calhoun  was  paci- 
fied with  the  Vice- Presidency,  to  which  he  was 
chosen  by  182  out  of  2(10  votes.  There  was  no 
choice  for  President,  the  vote  being:  Jackson, 
99;  Adams.  84;  Crawford.  41;  Clay.  37.  About 
the  time  of  the  election  Crawford  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  wholly 
recovered.  His  condition  rendered  it  impossible 
to  consider  him  a  candidate  when  the  election 
came  to  Ik-  decided  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, although,  even  in  such  a  condition,  he 
received  four  of  the  twenty-four  votes.  From 
this  time  Crawford  was  out  of  the  political  field. 
He  served  as  judge  of  the  northern  circuit  of 
Georgia  from  1827  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred September  If*.  1834. 

CRAWFORD,  \\  i  i.i.i  All  Hex  BY  (1856—).  An 
American  educator,  born  at  Wilton  Centre.  111. 
He  graduated  at  the  Northwestern  University 
and  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  and  became 
a  minister  in  the  Methodist  KpLscopal  Church. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  historical  theology 
in  the  Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  1889.  and  in  1803  became  president  of 
Allegheny  College  CMeadville.  Pa.). 

CRAWFORD  AND  BALCAR'RAS,  ALEX- 
ANDER William  Crawford  Lindsay.  Earl  of 
(1812-80).  An  English  author.  After  graduat- 
ing at  Cambridge,  he  traveled  extensively  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  He  took  a  considerable 
interest  in  astronomical  investigations,  and  the 
expedition  to  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  1874.  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  was  organized  by 
him.  For  some  inexplicable  reason,  his  body  was 
Htolen  shortly  after  its  burial  at  Dunecht,  and 
was  not  discovered  until  about  fourteen  months 
later  in  the  woods  near  by.  Among  his  principal 
publications  mav  be  mentioned:  Letters  on  Egypt, 
Fdom.  and  the  liohi  hand  (1838);  Sketeh'es  of 
the  History  of  Christian  Art  (2d  ed..  1885); 
Aryo,  or  the  Conquest  of  the  tlolden  Fleece,  an 
epic  in  ten  books  (1876). 

CRAWFORD  NOTCH.  A  defile  in  the  White 
Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  at  an  elevation  of 
1915  feet,  between  Mount  Webster  and  Mount 
Wilhv,  each  about  4000  feet  high.  The  Snco 
River,  entering  through  a  narrow  passage,  tra- 
verses the  Notch,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
impressive  rock  scenery. 

CRAWTORDSVILLE.  A  city  and  the 
county-scat  of  Montgomery  County.  Ind..  40 
miles  northwest  of  Indianapolis;  on  the  Tcrre 
Haute  and  Indianapolis,  the  Cleveland.  Cincin- 
nati. Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  other  railroads 
(Map:  Indiana.  C  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  Wabash 
College,  established  in  1S32.  and  contains  a 
fine  county  court-house.  The  city  has  manu- 
factures of  lumber,  wagons,  spokes  and  hubs, 
flour,  foundry  products,  barbed  wire.  etc. 
Settled  in  1822.  Orawfordsville  was  in- 
corporated in  1865,  and  is  governed  under  a 
charter  of  that  date,  which  provides  for  n  mayor, 
elected  every  four  years,  and  a  city  council. 
Population,  in  1800,  0080;  in  1000,  0049. 


CRAW'FURD,  JOHN  (1783-1868).  A  Scot- 
tish Orientalist,  born  in  the  island  of  Islay. 
Hebrides.  He  went  as  a  physician  to  India,  and 
served  for  five  years  in  the  army  of  the  North- 
west Provinces.  Transferred  to  Penang.  Malay 
Peninsula,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Malay 
language,  which  proved  valuable  on  the  occasion 
of  Lord  Minto's  conquest  of  Java  ( 181 1  > .  From 
1811  to  1817  he  held  various  posts  in  Java, 
from  1823  to  1820  administered  the  government 
of  Singapore,  and  subsequently  was  sent  on  a 
difficult,  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava. 
He  published,  in  addition  to  an  account  of  thi* 
mission  (  1829).  a  valuable  Grammar  and  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Malay  Language  (1852).  and  a 
Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands  and 
Adjacent  Countries  (1856). 

CRAWL- A-BOTTOM.  A  local  name  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  for  two  small  fishes:  (1)  The 
largest  of  the  darters  (Iladropterus  nigrofascin- 
tus).      See  Darter.       (2)   The  hog-sucker  or 

stone-roller  (q.v.). 

CRAWLEY.     The  family  name  of  several 
characters  in  Thackeray's  I  airily  Fair. 

( 1 )  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  the  elder,  of  Queens 
Crawley,  a  rich,  close-fisted  old  country  squire, 
who  proposed  to  Becky  Sharp,  but,  as  she  was 
already  married,  contented  himself  with  an  in- 
trigue with  his  butler's  daughter.  Miss  Horrocks. 
(2)  Sir  Pitt,  the  younger,  his  son;  a  cold- 
hearted  prig,  immersed  in  Parliamentary  hlue 
books.  (3)  Colonel  Rawdon,  brother  of  Sir 
Pitt  (the  younger),  and  husband  of  Becky  Sharp. 
He  was  a  gambler  and  a  roue,  but  his  belief  in 
his  wife  to  the  moment  when  her  guilt  asemed 
undeniable,  and  his  love  for  his  boy,  cover  the  . 
multitude  of  his  sins.  (4)  Reverend  Bite. 
brother  of  old  Sir  Pitt.  A  country  clergyman  of 
the  old.  port-drinking,  hard-riding  school,  who-*? 
wife  wrote  his  sermons  for  him.  (5)  Miss 
CRAWLEY,  lister  of  Sir  Pitt  and  Mr.  Bute,  for 
whose  £70.000  all  the  family  scheme. 

CRAWSHAW,  William  Henry  (1801—). 
An  American  educator  and  author,  born  at  New- 
burgh,  N.  V.  He  graduated  in  1887  at  Colgate 
I'niversity  and  in  the  same  year  was  op|x»inted 
professor  of  English  literature  at  that  university, 
of  whose  faculty  he  became  dean  in  1897.  He  has 
published  an  edition  of  DrydVn's  I'alnmon  and 
Areite  (Boston.  1898)  ;  and' two  excellently  sug- 
gestive little  works  in  criticism:  The  Interpreta- 
tion of  Literature  (1890),  and  Literary  Inter- 
pretation of  Life   (  1900). 

CRATER,  krl'er.  Fr.  pron.  KrA'ya'.  Caspar 
de  (1584-1669).  A  Flemish  historical  and  por 
trait  painter,  born  in  Antwerp.  He  lived  for 
many  years  in  Brussels,  and  in  1664  went  to 
Ghent."  for  the  churches  of  which  he  painted 
more  than  twenty  altar-pieces.  His  works  are 
to  he  found  throughout  Flanders  and  Brabant 
Their  main  characteristics  are  vigor  and  bold- 
ness of  design,  and  care  and  truthfulness  in  exe- 
cution. Among  the  most  important  of  them 
are:  "Glorification  of  Saint  Catherine"  (in  Saint 
Michael's.  Ghent)  ;  "The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes."  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  (Brussels 
Museum)  :  "Decapitation  of  Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist" (Ghent  Cathedral)  :  "Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon." and  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Blasius"  (1668). 
his  last  work,  both  in  the  Ghent  Museum.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Rubens,  and  an  admirable 
portrait  painter  in  his  own  style,  which  differ* 
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materially  from  that  of  the  great  colorista,  par- 
taking rather  of  the  drier  manner  of  the  German 

SchuoL 

CRAYON  (Fr.  crayon,  from  crate,  ehalk. 
from  Lat.  crctu,  chime).  A  term  usually  applied 
to  pencils  made  of  charcoal,  pipe-clay,  or  ehalk, 
colored  with  various  pigments  and  used  for 
drawing  on  paper,  wood,  or  other  materials. 
]ihu-kt>oard  crayons  are  made  largclv  of  chnlk, 
while  hlack  crayons  are  composed  of  pipe-clay 
and  lampblack.  Those  used  for  drawing  on 
lithographic-  limestone  are  commonly  made  of  a 
mixture  of  wax,  lampblack,  soap,  and  resin. 
I'nxttl  is  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  coloring  mate- 
rials, worked  into  a  paste  with  gum  water.  The 
vegetable  colors  used  are  turmeric,  litmus.  *nf- 
!ron.  and  sap-green,  but  should  in  even'  ease 
l>e  free  from  acid,  as  the  latter  reacts  on  the 
chalk.  \  it  una  trhitr,  used  by  artists,  is  simply 
purified  chalk.  lied  chalk  is  made  from  an 
tiehery  clay,  that  is.  one  containing  much  iron 
oxide.  liriancon  chalk  and  French  chalk  are 
l»opular  names  for  soaps  tone,  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  chalk  in  its  composition,  being  a  sili- 
cate of  magnesia.    See  CHALK  ;  PKKCTL8. 

CRAYON,  Ceoffrey.  The  nam -de- plume 
adopted  by  Washington  Irving,  in  The  Sketch- 
Book,  etc. 

CRAZY  CASTLE,  The.  The  nickname  of 
Skelton  Castle,  the  house  of  John  Hall  Stevenson, 
a  kinsman  of  Sterne  and  the  Kugenius  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy.  Me  wrote  a  series  of  broad  stories, 
called  Crazy  Tales,  whence  the  name  given  to  his 
house.  For  further  information,  consult  Bagehot, 
Literary  Studies,  ii.  (London,  1879). 

CREAKLE,  kre'k'l,  Mr.  The  bullying  mas- 
ter of  Salem  House,  in  Dickens's  David  Copper- 
field,  the  school  to  which  David  was  sent. 

CREAM  (OF.  cresnte,  Fr.  crfme.  from  Lat. 
crein  or.  thick  juice).  The  thick,  light  yellow 
substance,  rich  in  fat,  which  rises  to  the  surface 
of  milk  on  standing.  The  methods  of  creaming 
milks,  by  setting  and  by  the  separator,  are  de- 
scribed under  Bl*TO£B-M*akinu.  The  composition 
of  cream  is  influenced  by  the  method  and  condi- 
tion of  creaming,  and  varies  within  wide  limits. 
Cream  contains  the  same  constituents  as  milk,  but 
in  very  different  proportions.  The  fat  may  vary 
from  10  to  70  per  cent.;  good  cream  for  butter 
making,  or  for  household  use.  contains  from  18 
to  -J.")  |x*r  cent,  of  fat.  and  very  rich  cream  from 
35  to  40  per  cent.  The  richness  of  cream  raised 
by  the  separator  can  l>c  regulated  at  will.  Cream 
is  sometimes  thickened  artificially  by  adding  gela- 
tin, isinglass,  etc.  Cream  which  lias  been  pas- 
teurized, or  heated  to  prevent  souring,  loses  sonic 
of  its  thickness  or  viscosity,  and  the  addition  of 
Micrate  of  lime  has  !>een  proposed  to  make  it 
Whip  better.  The  famous  clotted  or  'clouted' 
cream  of  Devonshire,  England,  is  prepared  by 
heating  milk  which  has  stood  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  shallow  pan  over  a  slow  charcoal  fire 
for  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  without 
boiling,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  skimming  off  the  cream,  which 
is  sprinkled  with  sugar. 

CREAMERY.  A  factory  where  butter  is 
made  from  milk  or  cream,  furnished  by  the 
fanners  <if  the  neighborhood.  It  is  an  American 
institution,  and  originated  in  New  York  about 
18»>4.  being  suggested  by  the  success  of  the  cheese- 
factory  (q.v.  I.  which  had  been  in  ojieration  for 


several  years.  Within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  the  growth  of  the  creamery  system  has 
been  very  rapid,  and  creameries  are  now  thickly 
distributed  over  the  principal  dairy  regions.  They 
differ  in  their  form  of  organization,  and  also  in 
the  method  of  oiicration.  Cooperative  factories 
are  owned  by  the  farmers  ('patrons'),  who  supply 
the  milk,  and  who  choose  from  their  own  number 
a  managing  committee,  or  board.  The  cost  of 
running  the  factory,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
are  divided  pro  rata  according  to  the  milk,  cream, 
or  butter-fat  contributed.  This  is  the  oldest 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  desirable  form  of 
organization.  In  the  joint  stock  and  proprietary 
creameries  the  milk  or  cream  is  bought  of  the 
tanners  under  a  contract,  or  the  factory  may 
make  butter  and  dispose  of  it  for  its  patrons 
for  a  fixed  charge  |H«r  |>ound.  The  milk  may  be 
delivered  at  the  creamery,  where  the  cream  is 
separated  by  power,  the  farmers  receiving  the 
skim  milk  for  feeding;  or  the  cream  may  be 
raised  or  separated  by  the  farmers  themselves 
and  sent  to  the  factory  every  two  or  three  days. 
The  latter  are  called  'gathered-cream  Creameries.1 
The  cream-gathering  plan  originated  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  was  the  basis  upon  which  creameries 
were  established  in  New  Kngland,  where  it  con- 
tinues popular.  The  cream  is  raised  by  gravity 
usually,  in  deep  cans,  and  is  paid  for  by  the 
'space.*'  This  measure  has  been  shown  to  "be  an 
unreliable  one.  as  the  value  of  a  space  of  cream 
for  butter-making  varies  widely;  and  payment  on 
the  basis  of  the  fat  furnished,  as  determined  by 
test,  is  beginning  to  be  adopted. 

Where  the  whole  milk  is  furnished  to  the 
creamery,  it  is  delivered  daily,  which  involves  a 
urcat  deal  of  labor  in  hauling.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  hauling  devolves  upon  the  milk-pro- 
ducer; often  the  farmers  living  near  together 
cooperate  in  this,  or  contract  with  some  person 
who  makes  a  business  of  doing  the  hauling.  The 
milk  was  formerly  paid  for  by  the  pound,  this 
lieing  a  convenient  means  of  measurement ;  but 
the  injustice  of  this  to  the  producers  of  rich 
milk,  nnd  the  introduction  of  the  Ralieock  milk 
test,  have  led  to  payment  on  the  basis  of  the 
butter-fat.  The  milk  of  each  patron  is  weighed 
as  it  is  received  and  a  sample  taken  for  testing; 
usually  the  samples  for  n  week  or  so  are  combined 
into  a  composite,  to  reduce  the  labor  of  testing. 
From  the  amount  of  milk  delivered,  and  the  fat 
content,  the  amount  of  butter-fat  furnished  by 
e  ach  patron  is  calculated  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  most  of  the  leading  creamery  districts  the 
separator  factory  is  now  the  favorite  system.  Tn 
many  places  these  creameries  have  located 
•skimming  stations'  l(t  points  convenient  for  tin- 
patrons,  where  the  milk  is  run  through  the  sepa- 
rator, and  the  cream  then  taken  to  the  creamery. 
This  reduces  the  labor  of  hauling  to  a  minimum. 
The  system  of  making  butter  at  creameries  is, 
in  many  respects,  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
ordinary  farm  dairy  practice.  The  use-  of  ma- 
chinery reduces  the  cost  of  but ter  making,  and 
the-  milk  and  cream  are  handled  by  experienced 
butter-makers  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods.  The  result  is  a  uniform  product,  espial 
to  the  best  of  the  single  dairies,  and  a  great 
improvement  over  the  average,  which  sell*  for  a 
high  price.  Furthermore,  there  is  less  loss  of 
fat  in  making  than  at  farm  dairies,  and  hence  a 
larger  quantity  of  butter  is  produced  from  the 
same  cows,     the  labor  and  expense  of  making 
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and  marketing  the  butter  ure  removed  from  the 
farms  and  household*.  Creameries  have  been 
of  great  advantage  t«>  the  farmers  where  they  are 

located,  and  the  payment  for  milk  on  its  fat  eon- 
tent  has  stimulated  the  farmers  to  keep  better 
and  more  profitable  cows.  Some  of  the  more 
modern  creameries  have  a  very  large  capacity. 
The  Franklin  County  Creamery,  at  Saint  Albans. 
Vt.,  was  formerly  the  largest  in  the  country, 
having  a  capacity  of  five  or  six  Ions  of  butter  a 
day.  There  are  now  a  considerable  number 
equally  as  large,  and  several  much  larger,  running 
up  to  fifteen  tons  of  butter  a  day  in  some  cases. 
A  large  creamery  in  Nebraska  has  over  100  skim- 
ming stations  connected  with  it.  In  the  Elgin 
district    in    Illinois    creameries    using  10,000 

Kmnds  of  milk  a  day  are  quite  common.  See 
i'tter- Making. 

CREAM-NUT.    See  Brazil-Nit. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR  (OF.  tart  re,  from 
ML.  tartarum.  MGk.  riprixpov,  tartaron,  tartar, 
probably  from  l^ut.  Tartarus,  (Jk.  Tiprapot,  Tar- 
tu run ;  hardly  a  corruption  of  Ar.  durd,  dregs, 
from  darida,  to  lose  the  teeth).  A  potassium 
bitartrate  that  is  contained  in  argol  (q.v. ).  and 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  argol  in  hot  water 
and  removing  any  coloring  matter  by  means  of 
clay  or  egg-albumen;  the  cream  of  tartar  is  then 
separated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  crys- 
tallization, nnd  may  be  purified  by  re- 
crystallization.  Cream  of  tartar  is  a  white 
crystalline  compound  that  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  refrigerant  nnd  pur- 
gative. With  sodium  bicarbonate  it  is  used  as  u 
substitute  for  veast  in  raising  bread.  It  is  also 
the  source  of  tartaric  acid  and  of  tartrates. 

CREASY,  krc'sl.  Sir  RdWABD SHEPHERD  ( 1812- 
78).  An  English  historian.  Ixirn  at  Ilex  ley.  Kent, 
lie  In'came  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  18.14,  and  in  I8.'J7  was  called  to  the  bar.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  professor  of  modern  and 
ancient  history  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
in  I860  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  He  is  most 
widely  known  for  his  Fifteen  Decisive  Unities  of 
the  W  orld  (1852).  a  work  which  has  been  very 
favorably  received  alike  by  the  critic  and  the 
general  reader.  His  other  works,  less  known, 
but  in  many  cases  of  almost  equal  merit,  include 
an  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Sev- 
eral Invasions  of  Knnlnnd  (1S.V2):  History  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  (1854-50):  and  Imperial 
and  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the  British  Em- 
pire (1872). 

CRE'ATIN.    See  Kbeatin. 

CREATININE  kr."  atl-nhi.    See  Kbeatimn. 

CREATION  (Lat.  creatio.  from  crcare,  to 
create:  connected  with  erwerr,  to  grow.  C,k. 
Aopor,  horns,  youth,  Goth,  hairda,  Cot.  Ilerdc, 
Kng.  herd,  Olr.  earn,  heap.  Arm.  si  r.  specie-*.  Skt. 
iardha,  Ar.  narUda,  species).  The.  The  act  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  bringing  the  universe  into  exist- 
ence, and  specifically  the  account  of  the  divine  no 

tivity  contained  in  the  Book  of  GeiKwb.  A  >rding 

to  this  account  Gc*l  created  the  'heavens  ami  Un- 
earth* by  successive  acts  throughout  a  period  of 
seven  days.  On  the  first  day  light  was  produced 
and  day  and  night  divided:  on  the  second  day 
the  firmament  (q.v.)  was  created  and  the  waters 
separated:  on  the  third  day  the  dry  land  ap- 
peared and  plant  life  began;  on  the  fourth  day 
the  heavenly  luminaries  were  made;  on  the  fifth 


day  aquatic  life  and  birds  appeared;  on  the 
sixth  day  land  animals  and  man  were  created: 
and  on  the  seventh  day  God  rested  from  His  work 
and  instituted  the  Sabbath.  This  narrative  ha> 
been  regarded  as  veritable  history,  as  a  primi 
tive  and  crude  attempt  to  construct  a  scientific 
theory,  as  poetry,  and  as  pure  myth.  It  is  >ig 
nificant  that  at  the  present  time  attempts  to 
harmonize  the  narrative  with  the  teachings  of 
science  are  not  in  favor  even  with  the  more  con 
servative,  while  the  most  radical  critics  recog- 
nize its  value  as  a  medium  for  teaching  moral 
atid  religious  truth.  According  to  the  compile- 
tory  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  Hexnteuch. 
Genesis  contains  two  creation  narratives.  The 
first,  beginning  with  chap.  i.  and  extending 
through  the  fir*t  clause  of  chap.  ii.  4.  belong! 
to  the  Priestly  W  riter  and  was  written  by  him  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
other,  chap.  ii.  4b-7,  is  from  Je  (see  Klohint 
and  Vaiiwist),  is  given  only  partially,  and  is 
not  in  all  its  details  consistent  with  the  account 
of  the  Priestly  Writer.  .Nevertheless,  the  narra- 
tives may  have  a  common  source,  and  the  dis- 
crepancies be  due  to  dillercnt  workings-over 
which  they  have  undergone  before  reaching  their 
present  form.  In  187.*»  portions  of  a  Babylonian 
creation  myth,  previously  known  only  in  frag 
mentary  quotations  from  Berosus  (q.v.).  wen- 
found  in  cuneiform  character  among  the  material 
brought  from  the  palace  id  Asshurbanipal.  and 
were  deciphered  by  George  Smith.  Since  that 
time  other  fragments  have  been  discovered  and 
the  myth  is  now  quite  well  known.  It  has  strik- 
ing  points  of  resemblance  with  the  narrative  of 
Genesis,  which  have  been  explained  by  two  by 
potheses:  (1)  that  both  accounts  are  indopen 
dent  developments  of  an  original  Semitic  myth; 
and  (2)  that  the  Hebrew  account  is  borrowed 
from  the  Babylonian.  If  the  latter  hypothesis  in 
correct,  the  borrowing  may  have  taken  place  at 
anyone  of  several  periods  when  ratal  ions  bet  ween 
the  Babylonians  and  Israel  were  socially  close. 
It  may  Ik>  that  the  Hebrews  first  learned  the 
story  on  their  entrance  into  Palestine,  since  the 
Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  have  proven  that  Baby- 
lonian influence  prevailed  there  as  early  as  ai\ 
1500.  Traces  of  Phoenician.  Egyptian,  and  Per 
sian  influence  have  also  been  found  by  some 
scholars,  and  there  are  undeniable  resemblances 
to  cosmogonies  of  other  peoples,  even  the  more 
primitive,  for  it  should  Ik-  noted  that  the  differ- 
ences are  marked,  even  where  comparison  is 
made  with  the  Babylonian  account.  Con*ult 
the  commentaries  on  Genesis  (see  Genesis,  Book 
OF)  :  Jensen.  Die  Kosmolorfie  der  Habylosvr 
(Strassburg.  18(H))  ;  Gunkel.  Schopfuna  und 
Chaos  in  I'rzeit  and  Fndreit  (G.'.ttingon.  18951: 
Smith.  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis  I  New 
York.  187o>. 

CREATION,  The.  (1)  A  philosophical  poem 
by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  (1712).  which  wn* 
highly  commended  by  Addison  and  .Johnson.  (2) 
A  celebrated  oratorio  by  Haydn,  first  produced 
in  Vienna  in  1708. 

CREATIONISM.  A  term  recently  applied 
to  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  man  which  i* 
opposed  to  evolutionism.  (See  ANTilRorot/xiY: 
KvoU'tion. )  As  a  theological  term,  it  has  lone 
been  in  use  to  designate  the  theory  of  the  origin 
of  man's  soul  by  the  special  creative  act  of  God 
in  the  case  of  each  individual.  It  is  opposed  to 
•traducianism,'  which  is  the  theory  that  the  soul 
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of  the  individual  is  derived  by  generation  from 
Hie  souls  of  his  parents  as  truly  as  is  his  body. 
It  is  to  bo  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  Scriptures 
give  no  decision  upon  this  question.  Creation 
ists  have  sometimes  quoted  the  account  of  the 
creation  in  tieiweu  ii.  as  favoring  their  view. 
Hut  at  most  that  would  declare  the  mode  of  the 
<  riginal  creation  of  the  soul,  not  the  method  of 
its  subsequent  individual  appearance  in  the 
world.  The  body,  which  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  parents,  is  no  less  a  creature  of  Cod  than  the 
soul,  though  this  originates  by  sjNs-ial  creation. 
Again,  ereationism  is  sometimes  said  to  U*  alone 
consistent  with  the  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
-ince  this  docs  not  admit  of  its  composition  or 
its  division  into  parts  and  consequently  of  its 
derivation  from  other  souls,  which  must  1m»  by 
the  division  of  these  souls.  Hut  it  is  now  known 
that  bodies,  even,  are  not  derived  from  those  of 
their  parents  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  much 
point  to  this  argument.  The  developing  body 
builds  itself  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  hered- 
ity. It  is  indisputable  that  mental  traits  are 
inherited,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  souls 
of  children  an-  built  upon  the  pattern  of  their 
parents.  If  this  is  tradueianism  for  the  liody,  it 
is  the  same  for  the  soul.  Theories  of  original  sin 
have  also  been  brought  to  War  upon  this  subject 
and  it  has  lieen  said  that  if  Christ  derived  His 
soul  by  traduction  from  Mary,  then  He  acquired 
also  the  taint  of  original  sin.  and  so  could  not  be 
sinless.  Hence  His  soul  must  have  been  a  new 
creation.  But  this  argument  presupposes  for 
ordinary  men  a  derivation  of  original  sin.  and 
*o  a  traducian  origin.  The  drift  of  modern 
thinking  is  in  favor  of  tradueianism.  because  it 
emphasizes  as  never  U-fore  the  law  of  heredity. 
With  the  body  is  inseparably  associated  life,  and 
with  life  the  soul,  since  all  living  forms  ninni 
fe*t  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  soul.  In  resjicct 
to  both  Ixsly  and  soul  there  are  laws  of  inherit- 
ance, which  are  none  the  less  real  because  they 
are  very  intricate  and  obscure.  Although  the  soul 
i*  immaterial  and  hence  indivisible,  it  has  a  struc- 
ture, a  plan,  an  organization.  It  is  this  that  is 
repeated  in  following  generations.  There  is.  of 
course,  no  division  of  the  soul  that  some  parti- 
cles of  it  may  make  the  soul  of  the  child,  or  con- 
tribute to  this.  Modern  tradueianism  is  there- 
fore simply  this,  that  the  soul  as  well  as  no- 
body of  a  human  individual  is  formed  by  the 
indivisible  working  of  its  own  immanent  powers 
under  the  law  of  heredity  upon  the  pattern  of 
its  race,  specially  embodied  in  its  own  parents. 
Many  theologians,  however,  perhaps  with  the 
highest  wisdom,  still  refrain  from  adopting 
either  theory,  but  emphasize  the  mystery  envel- 
oping the  whole  subject,  of  life,  and  say  with 
Augustine.  "When  I  wrote  my  former  liook  I  did 
not  know  how  the  soul  derives  its  being,  and  I 
do  not  know  now."  SeeTK.\i»t  <  ianism  ;  Original 
sin. 

CREBILLON.  krft'l  >e'vo\'.  Clai  de  Prosper 
Jolyot  DB  i  1707-77).  A  noted  French  story  teller 
nnd  wit.  lie  was  born  in  Paris.  February  14. 
1707.  the  son  of  the  dramatist  Pros|>er  Jolyot 
(  rehillon.  Except  for  a  live  years'  exile  for  po- 
litical and  theological  allusions  in  his  novels, 
especially  concerning  the  Papal  bull  fniffrnitus, 
which  led  also  to  a  brief  imprisonment  in  the  Bas- 
tille, he  passed  his  life  in  Paris.  Though  be  neeu- 
t  ied  at  one  time  the  office  of  literary  censor,  his 
tiction  is  a  byword  for  its  licentious  suggest ive- 


ness.  It  shows  a  graceful  talent,  however.  His 
liest  known  tales  are  L\humoirc  ou  Tanzai  ct 
Xcndarnc  <  1 734  ),  followed  in  1 730  by  the  notori- 
ous Lett  fgnrrmvnt*  du  cirur  rl  dc  I'rsprit.  and  in 
174")  by  /.<•  supha.  than  which  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  descend  further  in  the  refinements  of  im- 
morality: not  a  gross  word  and  not  a  decent 
thought.  The  conversation  is  witty,  the  manners 
refined  after  their  kind.  This  smirking  volup- 
tuousness is  only  the  completest  literary  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  was'  sapping 
the  foundation  of  national  strength  and  character 
and  preparing  the  wav  for  the  Revolution.  He 
died  in  Paris.  April  12.  1777. 

CREBILLON,  Prosper  Jolyot  i>e  i  1074- 
1702  k  A  not  ill  French  tragic  poet,  born  in 
Dijon.  January  13.  1074.  He  abandoned  the 
law  for  the  stage  on  the  suc<vss  of  Idomcme 
(1705).  and  with  4/r«V  ct  Thycutc  (1707)  took 
first  rank  among  the  tragic  poets  of  his  time. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  his  subsequent 
tragedies  are  I'lrctrc  (1708);  JtlutdinniMte  ct 
Zrnobie  (1711 ).  his  best  work;  Pyrrhtt*  (  1720)  : 
and  Catiline  (1748).  Crobillon  became  an  Acad- 
emician in  1731  and  held  several  minor  public 
offices,  among  them  that  of  stage  minor.  Later 
he  became  indigent,  but  died  in  comfort  through 
the  profits  of  an  edition  of  bis  Works  (1750), 
made  at  the  royal  order  and  charge.  He  died  in 
Paris,  June  17!  1702.  Cr( -billon  sulTercd,  as  did 
his  fame,  from  the  envy  and  enmity  of  Voltaire, 
himself  a  tragic  poet  of  greater  polish,  though 
less  rugged  power.  He  is  apt  to  mistake  the  hor- 
rible for  the  grandiose,  and  inflation  for  energy 
in  diction,  as  did  Corneille.  whom  among  French 
dramatists  he  most  resembles  both  in  his  quali- 
ties and  his  debrts.  Crebillon's  H'orA*  have 
been  often  edited,  best  perhaps  by  Didot  (1812). 
There  is  a  Life  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Porte,  and  a  dis- 
criminating critical  essay  on  Crebillon's  place  in 
the  development  of  French  drama  in  Brunetiere's 
i:po<luiH  du  theatre  francni*.  See  also  Dutrait, 
Etude  sur  Crrtnllon  (1S05). 

CRECHE,  krAsh  (Fr..  manger,  crib.)  A  pub- 
lic nursery  where  children  can  lie  left  by  their 
mothers  and  eared  for  while  the  mothers  are  at 
work.  The  children  are  fed,  provided  for.  and 
instructed  according  to  their  capacity,  for  n 
merely  nominal  fee.  Day  nurseries  in  American 
cities  perform  similar  services,  usually  free  of 
charge. 

CR^CY,  krft  'se'.  A  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  Department  of  Somme,  on  the  Maye, 
about  12  miles  north  of  Abbeville  (Map:  France. 
HI).  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  brilliant 
victory  gained  August  20.  1340,  by  Edward  III., 
with  35.000  English  soldiers,  over  a  French  army 
amounting  to  about  75.000  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Philip  VI.  In  this  great  battle  vast 
numbers  of  the  French  nobility  perislunl  as  well 
as  King  John  of  Bohemia  "and  eleven  other 
princes,  who  were  lighting  on  the  side  of  Frame 
Altogether  about  30.0(H)  of  the  French  army  fell. 
At  CnVy  tin-  Black  Prince  greatly  distinguished 
himself  and  gained  his  spurs;  and  the  crest  of 
the  slain  Bohemian  King,  consisting  of  three 
ostrich-feathers,  with  the  motto  Irh  dim  ('] 
serve'),  was  adopted  by  him  in  memory  of  the 
victory,  and  still  continues  to  be  l>orne  by  the 

Prince  of  Wales. 

CREDE,  Icra-da',  Karl  RrroicrNO  Franz 
(1819-P2).     A   Cermnn   gynecologist,   liorn  in 
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Berlin.  Ho  studied  medicine  in  Berlin  and  in 
Heidelberg,  and  in  1852  was  made  director  of 
the  School  of  Midwifery  and  of  the  obstetric  de- 
partment of  the  Charite  in  Berlin.  Four  years 
later  he  wan  made  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
director  of  the  lying-in  hospital  in  Leipzig.  His 
published  works  include  the  following:  Klininehe 
iortriiyc  ilber  fivburtnhilfe  (1853  54  >  ;  IHe  Ver- 
hutting  der  Auncncnt  zundung  der  Xcuffchorvnen 
(1884):  ficsundc  und  kranke  W&chnerinncn 
(1880);  Lchrbuch  drr  Reborn  men  (0th  ed..  re- 
vised by  l  .npold  and  Zweifel,  Leipzig.  1807). 
From  1853  to  1800  he  was  co-editor  of  the  Mon- 
ataaekrifi  fiir  Qehnrtskundc,  and,  for  many  years, 
of  the  Arehiv  fiir  Cynukoloyic. 

CRE'DENCE  (It.  credenza,  belief,  cupboard, 
ML.  credent  in,  from  Lat.  credere,  to  believe).  A 
side-table,  buffet,  or  sideboard,  on  which  dishes 
were  placed  or  kept  before  meals;  a  cupboard 
in  which  stores  or  household  gear  were  kept. 
Also,  in  the  ecclesiastical  terminology  of  the 
Human  Catholic  and  Episcopalian  churches,  a 
small  table  or  shelf  near  the  altar  or  communion 
table  on  which  the  bread  and  wine  are  laid  be- 
fore being  consecrated:  in  the  Greek  Church  it 
is  called  the  trajicza  prothttiM.  The  Oxford 
movement  was  largely  responsible  for  its  rcto- 
tablishment  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  C.reat 
Britain  and  America. 

CREDI,  krft'de,  Loiikn/.o  i»i  (1450-1537).  An 
Italian  painter,  Isirn  in  Florence.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Andrea  Yerocchio,  the  master  of  Da 
Vinci  and  Perugino.  His  style  was  at  first 
severe,  like  that  of  Verocchio,  but  in  later  life 
his  manner  became  softer.  He  executed  his 
work  with  great  care — in  fact,  he  paid  almost 
too  much  attention  to  detail.  Throughout  his 
life  he  was  influenced  by  the  quality  of  Da 
Vinci's  art.  Their  pictures  have  been  mistaken 
for  each  other,  and  the  charm  of  ]>>renzo  is  of 
the  subtle,  intangible  kind  that  made  Da  Vinci 
the  master  that  he  was.  His  favorite  subject 
was  the  Madonna  and  Child,  surrounded  by 
angels,  shepherds,  or  the  worshiping  kings.  A 
beautiful  example,  the  "Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds." is  in  the  Accadetnia  delle  Belle  Arti  in 
Florence.  Another  equally  fine  is  in  the  Louvre, 
and  still  another  in  the  National  (Jallcry,  in 
I-ondon.  In  the  Cffizi  Gallery.  Florence,  there 
are  some  fine  portraits  by  him. 

CREDIT  (Fr.  credit,  from  Lat.  errditum,  a 
loan.  Kilt,  p.p.  of  credere,  to  trust).  In  politi 
cal  economy  this  term  indicates  broadly  the  con- 
fidence which  is  reposed  in  the  ability  and  pur 
pose  of  men  to  meet  future  obligations,  It  is 
defined  by  J.  S.  Mill  as  permission  to  use  an- 
other's capital,  and  by  H.  D.  Macl^eod  as  'a 
right  of  action.'  While  it  rests  etymologically 
upon  trust  in  human  nature,  the  term  embraces 
many  operations  in  which  this  plays  a  small 
part,  in  which  by  the  establishment  of  claims  to 
portions  of  the  debtor's  estate  the  creditor  as- 
sures himself  of  the  repayment.  A  familiar 
illustration  of  such  transactions  are  the  loans  of 
bankers  upon  collateral  security. 

From  an  objective  point  of  view,  the  essence 
of  a  credit  transaction  is  that  on  one  side  the 
transfer  of  goods  or  money  is  immediate,  on  the 
other  that  the  return  is  deferred.  Personal 
credit  rcsiinir  solelv  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
creditor  is  the  earliest  form  in  which  credit  ap- 
pears, and  is  still  widely  prevalent,  as  in  the 


book  accounts  of  retail  merchants.  But  in  the 
larger  transactions  of  commerce  credit  could  not 
have  gained  its  prominent  place  without  the  in 
tervention  of  instruments  of  credit.  These  a^uiw 
various  forms,  notes,  drafts,  mortgages,  bond-, 
etc.;  but  all  have  a  common  pur|M>se — to  infan- 
tile transferability  of  the  claim  against  the 
debtor.  Without  them  the  lender — for  whatever 
form  the  credit  may  assume  it  is  always  in  the 
nature  of  a  loan — must  await  the  pleasure  of 
the  debtor  or  the  termination  of  the  contract 
l>efore  he  can  enter  into  possession  of  his  own. 
With  these  instruments  of  credit  he  practically 
has  control  of  his  capital  whenever  he  desires  to 
use  it.  By  transferring  his  claim  to  others  he 
can  secure  his  capita)  at  any  time. 

Credit  rests  ultimately  upon  the  fact  t hut 
many  persons  jmw.m'ss  wealth  who  have  no  pres 
cut  use  for  it  and  are  willing  that  it  should  he 
employed  by  others.  If  circumstances  arise,  as 
in  times  of  panic,  when  each  seeks  to  secure  for 
himself  the  actual  possession  of  his  wealth,  then 
credit  cannot  be  obtained,  and  those  whose  tran* 
actions  require  it  must  either  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  it  or  be  crushed  out.  This  explanation 
of  credit  will  serve  to  indicate  the  important 
function  which  banks  play  in  the  world  of  busi 
ness.  They  are  reservoirs  of  credit.  In  them 
are  gathered  claims  upon  the  unemployed  wealth 
of  the  community,  and  through  them  this  wealth 
is  directed  by  loans  into  channels  of  usffulnes-. 
It  is  brought  together  in  small  and  large  quan 
titles  from  all  classes  of  persons  who  do  not 
immediately  need  it,  and  who  are  unable  or  un 
willing  to  loan  it  directly.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  individuals  credit  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  capital,  hecattae,  like  capital,  it  increases 
their  productive  power.  But  credit  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  view  is  only  to  lie  regarded  as 
capital  in  so  far  as  it  diminishes  the  amount  of 
wealth  which  would  otherwise  lie  idle,  and  in 
creases  that  which  is  devoted  to  productive  pur- 
poses. An  effective  organization  of  credit  does 
not  produce  wealth,  but  draws  out  wealth,  and 
enhances  its  usefulness.  Hence  a  nation  in 
which  credit,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  is 
highly  organized,  will  have  a  higher  productive 
capacity  than  one  in  which  a  primitive  organiza- 
tion prevails.  Credit  is  not  without  its  dangers, 
und  when  the  credit  organization  is  out  of  joint 
the  results  are  disastrous.  This  is  the  price  of 
progress.  As  the  disasters  to  a  railroad  expresi 
train  are  more  severe  than  those  which  overtake 
the  lumbering  wagons  which  preceded  it,  so  the 
commercial  disasters  of  a  highly  organized  na- 
tion with  a^  broad  development  of  credit  are  more 
serious  than  those  of  less  advanced  peoples.  The 
remedy  is  not  to  go  back  to  the  wagons,  hut  to 
apply  every  device  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
modern  vehicle.  For  a  clear  analysis  of  credit, 
consult :   MacLeod,  Theory  of  Credit  <  Loudon, 

1880  01  >  ;  Dunbar.  Chapter*  in  the  History  and 
Theory  of  Ranking  (New  York.  1802):  Report 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  1896.  See 
Banks;  Crisis,  Economic 

CREDIT,  Letter  ok.  This  term  is  applied 
in  general  to  commercial  instruments,  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  in  which  one  party  addresses 
a  second,  requesting  him  to  pay  certa'in  sums  of 
money  to  a  third.  It  is  in  effect  a  draft,  except 
that  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  stated,  not  abso- 
lutely, but  as  a  maximum  not  to  h<>  exceeded. 
It  presupposes  that  arrangements  exist  by  which 
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the  party  who  sends  the  letter  shall  reimburse 
him  who  makes  the  payment.  Such  letters  of 
credit  may  be  drawn  on  i>ne  or  on  several  par- 
ties, being  in  the  latter  ease  sometimes  called 
circular  letters  of  credit.'  They  are  much  used 
by  travelers,  and  the  leading  houses  issuing  them 
have  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Those  who  issue  them  are  generally  so  well 
known  to  the  banking  fraternity  that  any 
tanker,  whether  a  correspondent  or  not,  will, 
upon  proper  identification,  make  payment  on  the 
letter.  When  the  letter  is  issued,  the  |>er*on  to 
whom  it  is  given  either  pays  outright  the  amount 
named  in  the  letter,  or  furnishes  acceptable 
security  that  the  maker  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
the  drafts  upon  him. 

The  alternative  for  the  letter  of  credit  is  the 
travelers'  note.  This  differs  from  the  letter  in 
being  issued  in  coupons,  sometimes  expressed  on 
the  face  of  the  coupons  for  the  currencies  of 
other  countries.  Such  travelers'  notes  were  for 
merely  issued  extensively  by  the  Cheque  Bank  of 
Ixmdon,  but  the  business  in  the  Cnited  States 
has  recently  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of 
the  express  companies.  Such  travelers'  notes  are 
sometimes  designated  circular  notes. 

CREDIT  FONCIER,  krA'df  fox'syA'  (Fr., 
landed  credit).  The  French  name  for  a  method 
of  borrowing  money  on  the  security  of  landed 
property  which  is  widely  practiced  in  France 
and  other  Continental  countries.  The  borrower 
takes  a  loan,  in  return  for  which  he  contracts  to 
make  certain  annual  payments,  which  are  so  ad- 
justed ns  to  make  provision  for  the  interest  and 
for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  principal,  which 
is  fully  paid  when  the  term  of  the  contract  has 
been  concluded.  These  contracts  are  generally 
made  with  companies  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  loaning  their  capital  in  this  fashion.  Another 
variety  of  this  form  of  credit  is  found  in  the 
Pfandbricf  institute  of  the  large  landowners  of 
Germany-  I<oans  are  made  in  the  same  way,  but 
in  return  for  the  debt  the  borrower  receives  the 
securities  of  the  association.  He  does  not  actu- 
ally contract  a  debt  until  he  sells  these  securi- 
ties, which  he  may  do  in  whole  or  in  part. 

CREDIT  MOBILIER,  krA'dA'  nuVbeya'.  A 
well-known  financial  institution  of  France.  On 
November  18,  1852.  the  French  Government  sanc- 
tioned the  statute-  of  a  new  bank  under  the  name 
of  the  Soeiete  Genomic  du  Credit  Mobilier.  with 
a  capital  of  rtO.000.000  francs.  The  name  was 
intended  as  a  contrast  to  the  Societes  du  Credit 
Koncier.  which  are  of  the  nature  of  land  banks, 
and  advance  money  on  the  security  of  real  or 
immovable  property,  while  the  Credit  Mobilier 
proposed  to  give  similar  aid  to  the  owners  of 
movable  property.  The  declared  object  of  the 
pew  bank  was  especially  to  promote  industrial 
enterprises  of  all  kinds,  such  as  the  construction 
of  railways  and  the  opening  of  mines,  by  placing 
loans  and  handling  stock.  Various  privileges 
were  conferred  upon  it  under  its  charter:  among 
others  it  was  allowed  to  acquire  Shan's  in  public 
companies,  and  to  pay  calls  made  xipon  it  in 
respect  of  such  shares  by  its  own  notes  or  obliga- 
tion*; al*o  to  sell  or  give  in  security  all  shares 
thus  acquired.  The  operation!)  of  the  Rocifty 
were  conducted  upon  a  very  extensive  scale.  In 
1854  it  subscribed  largely  to  the  Government 
war  loan,  raided  during  the  Crimean  campaign, 
to  the  Grand  Central  Railway  Company,  to 
the  General  Omnibus  Company  of  Paris,  and  to 
Vol.  V.-27. 


various  other  important  undertakings.  The  divi- 
dend declared  tor  1854  was  12  per  cent.  In  1855 
it  loaned  two  mums  to  the  Government — the  one 
of  250.000.000  and  the  other  of  .175.000.000  francs. 
Its  operations  were  vast  during  this  year,  and  the 
net  dividend  declared  amounted  to  40  per  cent. 
The  directors  then  proposed  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  privilege  of  issuing  their  own  obligations, 
and  thought  to  issue  two  kinds  of  notes — the  one 
at  short  dates,  the  other  at  long  dates,  and  re 
deemable  by  installments.  The  proposed  issue 
was  to  amount  to  240,000,000  francs;  but  the 
public  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  so 
vast  an  issue  of  paper  money,  ai.d  in  March.  1856, 
the  French  Government  deemed  it  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  scheme. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  institution.  In 
185(5  its  dividends  did  not  exceed  22  per  cent.: 
in  1857  they  were  only  5  per  cent.  Several 
attempts  to  resuscitate  its  credit  failed,  and 
finally,  in  November,  1871,  it  was  reorganized 
and  put  under  a  new  l>oard  of  management.  In 
1877  its  assets  were  77.000.000  francs,  but  its 
shares,  the  par  value  of  which  was  500  francs, 
sold  for  200  francs  only.  In  1878-79  the  capital 
was  first  reduced  to  32.000,000  francs,  and  then 
raised  to  40,000,000.  In  1884  it  was  a  second 
time  reduced  to  30,000.000  francs,  but  the 
company  never  regained  its  lost  ground.  The 
Credit  Mobilier  was  undoubtedly  useful  in  devel- 
oping the  industrial  power  of  France,  but  its 
operations  were  hazardous,  and  had  they  not 
been  checked  in  time,  they  would  in  nil  proba- 
bility have  ended  in  disaster.  See  Credit  Mobi- 
lier of  America. 

CREDIT  MOBILIER  OF  AMERICA.  A 

joint-stock  company,  whose  alleged  corrupt  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  I'nion 
Pacific  Railroad  gave  rise,  in  1872-73.  to  the 
greatest  Congressional  scandal  in  American  his- 
tory. The  company  was  chartered  as  the  'Penn- 
sylvania Fiscal  Agency,'  in  1850.  was  organized 
for  a  general  loan  and  contract  business  in  1803, 
and  was  reorganized  under  the  above  name  in 
1807,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  I'nion  Pa- 
cific. This  work,  completed  in  1800,  was  paid  for 
largely  in  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Cnion  Pacific, 
so  that  the  stockholders  of  the  two  companies 
soon  came  to  lie  identical.  The  Mobilier  stock, 
at  first  almost  worthless,  soon  began  to  pay 
enormous  dividends;  suspicions  were  aroused; 
and  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1872  the 
company  was  charged  with  gross  dishonesty,  and 
many  prominent  Republicans,  including  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  three 
Senators,  and  a  number  of  well-known  Repre- 
sentatives, were  freely  accused  by  the  Democratic 
press  of  having  been  bribed  in  1807  71  to  u  e  their 
influence  and  votes  in  favor  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  alleged  bril>es  having  consisted  of  the  sale  of 
Mobilier  stock  to  the  accused  at  prices  lielow  its 
actual  value.  A  prolonged  investigation,  eon- 
ducted  in  1872-73  by  special  committees  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  resulted  in  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  expulsion  of  one  Senator,  upon 
which,  however,  no  action  was  taken,  and  the 
censure  of  two  Representatives.  Onkes  Ames,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  .lames  Brooks,  of  New  York, 
respectively  for  having  sold  Credit  Mobilier  stock 
to  members  of  Congress  'with  intent  to  influence 
the  votes  of  such  members,'  and  for  having,  in- 
directly, received  such  stock.  The  scandal  caused 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  country,  and 
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the  Mobilier  Company  met  with  almost  universal 
execration:  but  subsequent  investigation  has 
•hown  that  the  charges  were  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  were  at  least  never  conclusively  proved. 
Consult:  Crawford,  The  Credit  Mobilier  of 
America,  Its  Origin  and  Hist  art/  (  Boston,  1880)  ; 
and  Hazard.  The  Credit  Mobilier  of  America 
(Providence,  1881  ),  the  hitter  lieing  a  paper  read 
before  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in 
February,  1881. 

CRED1TON,  or  KIRKTON.  A  market 
town  of  Devonshire,  Kngland,  on  the  Creedy,  a 
tributary  of  the  Kxe,  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Exeter  (  Map:  England.  C  0).  Jt  lies  in  a  narrow 
vale  between  two  steep  hills.  Its  chief  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  booti  and  shoes,  but  it 
has  also  chemical  manufactures.  Crediton  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Winfred,  or 
Saint  Boniface.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  bishopric 
of  Devonshire  until  1030,  when  the  see  was  re- 
moved to  Kxeter.  Population  in  1801,  4.150;  in 
1901,  :J!iT4. 

CREDITOR  (Lat.  creditor,  one  who  trusts, 
from  credere,  to  trust).  In  its  broadest  sense, 
any  person  in  whose  favor  a  legal  obligation 
exists,  whether  that  obligation  arises  from  the 
mutual  assent  of  the  parties,  as  in  the  ease  of 
contract  (q.v.),  or  from  a  rule  of  law,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  tort  (q.v.).  The  term  is  ordinarily 
applied,  however,  in  legal  usage  only  to  him  who 
has  voluntarily  given  credit  to  another. 

A  general  (simple  or  unsecured)  creditor  is  one 
who  has  no  Hen  (q.v.)  on  any  property,  and  has 
only  a  personal  claim  or  right  of  action  against 
the  debtor.  If  a  lien  on  property  has  been  given 
to  him  by  way  of  collateral  security,  mortgage, 
or  pledge,  he  is  en  lied  a  nerured  'creditor.  If 
tne  debtor  or  the  law  secures  a  priority  to  one 
creditor,  or  to  a  class  of  creditors  over  others, 
such  favored  ones  are  said  to  be  pivferred  credi- 
tors. In  the  absence  of  statutory  provision  to 
the  contrary,  a  debtor  may  pay  one  creditor  in 
preference  to  others,  or  he  may  make  an  assign- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  and  direct  that 
one  or  more  shall  lie  paid  in  full  before  anything 
is  paid  to  the  others. 

The  common  law  gave  certain  creditors  a  pri- 
ority over  others.  For  example,  creditors  of  a 
deceased  person  were  to  be  paid  out  of  his  estate 
in  the  following  order:  (l)  those  having  claims 
for  funeral  and  probate  expenses;  12)  the  State; 
(3)  judgment  creditors;  (4 1  landlords  having 
claims  for  rent,  and  bond  creditors,  that  is.  those 
who  held  l>onds  or  sealed  contracts  of  the  de- 
ceased; ( .">  I  creditors  by  simple  contracts.  This 
order  has  been  modified  to  some  extent  by  statute 
in  the  different  States,  and  such  legislation  must 
be  examined  for  detailed  information  on  this 
point.  The  insolvency  statutes  of  some  States 
given  preference  to  the  employees  of  an  insolvent 
debtor  over  other  creditors.  Cnder  the  I'nited 
State  Bankruptcy  Law  (q.v.)  of  ISMS,  a  pref- 
eren<e  given  by  the  bankrupt  to  a  creditor  within 
four  months  before  the  institution  of  bankruptcy 
proceedings  may  be  avoided  by  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy;  but  the  act  secures  a  preference  to 
workmen,  clerks,  or  servants  for  wages  earned 
within  three  months  before  the  commencement  of 
pro., cdings.  not  to  exceed  |300  to  each  claimant. 

W  hen  a  person  obtains  a  judgment  for  money 
against  another,  he  is  called  a  judgment  creditor; 
and  if  an  execution  is  issued  and  levied,  he  be- 
comes an  execution  creditor.    Sec  Contract;  Ar- 


rest; Attachment;  Debtor;  Composition ;  etc., 
and  consult  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

CREDNER,  krad'ner.  Karl  Fhieohicu  Heix- 
ricii  (1809-70).  A  ticrman  geologist,  l*»ni  at 
\\  altershausen  (Saxe-t  oburg-Cothu  ) .  He  *m 
died  at  the  universities  of  Freiberg  and  (Jot 
tingen.  and  in  1830  was  appointed  bv  the  Ducal 
Government  warden  of  the  mint.  In  1839  be 
became  surveyor  of  mines,  in  1850  mining  court 
cilor,  and  in  1854  State  and  mining  councilor. 
He  was  in  1858  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
Hanover  superior  mining  councilor  and  report- 
ing councilor  to  the  Finance  Ministry,  in  which 
capacity  he  had  under  his  supervision  all  the 
Hanoverian  mining  works,  including  the  impor- 
tant ones  of  the  Harz.  From  1808  until  his 
death,  he  was  mining  privy  councilor  and  di 
rector  of  mining  in  the  Halle  district.  As  a 
scientist,  he  was  known  for  his  study  of  the 
geology  of  those  regions  of  Germany  connected 
with  his  duties  in  the  mining  industry.  He  dis 
covered  a  compound  of  ox  hies  of  copper  and 
manganese,  called  in  his  honor  Credncrite,  and 
published  some  valuable  treatises,  including  l'«r- 
sueh  riner  liildungsgcxckichtc  dcr  <tcoqnostixchcn 
\crhaltnisse  dc<t  Thiiringer  \\  aides  (1855),  and 
I'cber  die  Cliederung  dcr  ohcren  J  urn  formation 
and  di"  \\  alder  -  Hildung  im  nordtccst lichen 
Ihutsehland  <  180.V). 

CREDNER,  Hermann  (1841  —  ).  A  German 
geologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Got  ha, 
and  educated  at  Chiusthnl,  Brcslau.  and  G.'.ttin 
gen.  He  has  made  extensive  gi-ologicnl  investi- 
gations in  North  and  Central  America  4  1  S»V4- 
08).  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Zcitschrift  d*r  IJcutschea  acologischc,,  (Jcsell- 
sehaft.  and  the  Senes  Jahrbuch  fur  U  incra  logic. 
In  1870  he  became  professor  of  geology  at  the 
Cniversity  of  Leipzig,  and  director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Commission  for  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 
In  addition  to  a  geological  chart  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  (1877  et  seq.),  and  numerous  works 
on  the  geological  formations  of  that  country,  his 
works  include  Klemcnte  der  ('.colonic  (8th  ed.. 
1897). 

CREDULOUS,  Ji-htice,  and  Mrs.  Bridget. 
In  Sheridan's  fare  Saint  Patrick's  Dap",  an  igno- 
rant, good  natu red  couple.  The  wife  is  a  person 
of  the  Mrs.  Malaprop  type,  and  at  times  very 
amusing. 

CREE,  kre  (possibly  a  corruption  of  creek). 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  tribes  of 
Algonquinn  stock,  living  chiefly  in  the  British 
American  territories  of  Manitoba.  As-iniboia. 
Saskatchewan,  about  I>ake  \Viimi|>eg  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan River.  They  are  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Assiniboin,  but  until  brought  under 
Government  control  were  constantly  at  war  with 
the  Sioux  and  Rlaekfeet.  They  have  numerous 
bands,  commonly  grouped  under  two  main  di- 
visions, viz.  Plains  and  Wood  frees.  Soon  alter 
obtaining  firearms  from  the  traders,  they  began 
a  war  of  conquest  against  the  weaker  Athabascan 
tribes,  as  far  even  as  the  (Jrcat  Slave  Lake  and 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  but  afterwards  retired  to 
their  present  position.  In  language  and  customs 
they  ditTcr  but  little  from  the  Ojibwa,  to  whom 
they  are  closely  rclntcd.  They  number  now  proba- 
bly 10.000.  on  several  reservnt ions  within  the 
territories  merit ioned. 

CREECH.  Thomas  (1059  1700).  An  Eng- 
lish translator.     He  was  educated  at  Wadham 
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College,  Oxford,  elected  fellow  of  All  Saints  Col 
lege  in  Ki8.'J,  and  was  head  muster  of  Sherborne 
School  from  1094  to  1096.  He  afterward  returned 
to  Oxford,  and,  in  a  state  of  melancholy,  com- 
mitted suicide.  Creech  was  a  man  of  solid  learn- 
ing. He  translated  Lucretius  (1082);  Horace 
(1084)  ;  elegies  of  Ovid,  two  eclogues  of  Vergil, 
some  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  Theocritus,  thirteenth 
satire  of  Juvenal,  etc.  The  Lucretius  was  long 
ranked  by  the  side  of  Dryden's  Vergil  and  Pope's 
// oMer . 

CREECH,  Wll  MAM  (17451815).  A  Scottish 
publisher  and  author.  He  was  horn  in  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1770  was  the  traveling  companion  of  Lord 
Kilmaurs,  afterwards  Karl  of  dctieairn.  on  the 
tour  of  that  nobleman  through  central  and  west- 
ern Kurope.  His  publisher's  shop  in  Edinburgh 
was  much  frequented  by  men  interested  in  liter 
ary  pursuits,  nnd  his  morning  'levees,'  at  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  entertain  the  most  distin- 
guished authors  of  the  Scottish  capital,  became 
exceedingly  popular.  Among  the  works  pub- 
lished by  him  were  those  of  Hums.  Blair,  Heattie, 
Cullen,  Mackenzie,  ami  other  notables  of  the 
time.  Hurns's  well-known  poem  I\'i7/iY'*  Aira' 
was  addressed  to  him. 

CREEDE.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Mineral 
County.  Col.,  about  30O  miles  southwest  of  Den- 
ver: on  the  IVnver  and  ltio  C  ramie  Railroad 
i. Map:  Colorado.  1)  3).  It  is  in  a  narrow  gulch 
on  Willow  Creek,  high  up  among  the  mountains, 
nnd  is  engaged  exclusively  in  mining,  having  a 
number  of  highly  productivesilvcrmincs.  Wagon 
Wheel  (Jap,  Hot  Springs,  and  Antelope  Springs 
are  of  scenic  interest,  and  make  the  legion  at- 
tractive for  tourists.  Creede  was  founded  in 
1800  by  N.  C.  Creede,  who  had  established  a  min- 
ing claim  there  the  previous  year.  Numerous 
successive  strikes  of  amazingly  rich  silver  depos- 
it! gnve  the  city  a  wide  reputation  for  a  time. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  tire  in  1802,  the  year 
of  its  incorporation.    Population,  in  1900.  958. 

CREED 'MOOR.  A  village  on  T-ong  Island, 
now  included  in  New  York  City.  13  miles  east 
of  the  Iwirough  of  Manhattan  (Map:  (irenter 
Vew  York.  K  5).  The  rifle-ratine  located  here 
was  founded  as  a  private  enterprise  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  nnd  was  later  ac- 
quired by  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  now 
used  by  the  National  (Juard  for  target  practice. 

CREEDS  AND  CONFESSIONS  (AS.  credit, 
OF.,  Kr..  Prov.,  Port.,  Sp.,  It.  credo,  ereed,  from 
Lat.  credo,  I  believe,  the  first  word  of  the  Apos- 
tles' and  Nicenc  creeds).  The  names  given  to  the 
authorized  expressions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  at  large,  or  of  the  several  main  sections 
into  which  it  in  divided.  Such  statements  of 
doctrine  sprang  up  naturally  in  the  course  of  the 
Cbnnh's  progress.  As  the  simple  truths  taught 
by  Christ  in  an  informal  and  concrete  form  be- 
MMne  the  subject  of  thought,  of  argument,  of  con- 
troversy, they  could  not  fail  to  receive  a  more 
definite  intellectual  expression,  and  tn  be  drawn 
out  into  more  precise  dogmatic  statements.  Men's 
minds  could  not  be  exercised  on  subjects  of  such 
vast  importance  to  them  without  this  result  ;  and 
the  great  creeds,  as  they  rise  in  succession  before 
us.  ami  mark  the  climax  of  successive  contro- 
versial epochs  in  the  Church,  are  nothing  else 
than  the  varying  expressions  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  and  reason,  in  their  efforts  more 
completely  to  realize,  comprehend,  and  express 


the  originally  simple  elements  of  truth  as  they 
are  recorded  in  Scripture.  The  study  of  the 
creeds  would  be  nothing  else  than  the  study  of 
theology  in  its  highest  historical  development  — 
in  its  rellex  settlements  after  the  great  agitations 
of  Christian  thought  had  run  their  course. 

Corresponding  to  this  view,  we  find  that  the 
creeds  of  Christendom  grow  in  complexity,  in  elab- 
orate analysis  and  precision  of  doctrinal  statement, 
as  they  succeed  one  another.  The  first  are  compara- 
tively brief  and  simple  in  sense  and  form;  the 
last  are  prolix  and  largely  didactic.  From  the 
A|*ostles'  Creed  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  or  the  chapters  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  there  is  a  wide  change,  during 
which  the  Christian  consciousness  has  grown  from 
a  childlike  faith  to  a  body  of  comprehensive  criti- 
cal opinions. 

What  has  l»oen  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  has 
been  referred  by  tradition  to  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. The  present  text  may  be  traced  back 
to  about  the  year  500,  but  evidently  depends  upon 
a  still  earlier  and  simpler  form.  This  earlier 
form,  which  is  called  by  scholars  The  Old  Roman 
Symbol.'  was  in  use  in  the  Roman  Church  be- 
tween the  years  150  and  175.  ami  was  originally 
written  in  (Jreek.  According  to  MctJiiTert  [The 
Apostles'  Creed,  New  York,  1902),  it  ran  as  fol- 
lows: "T  believe  in  Cod  the  Father  Almighty  ami 
in  Christ  Jesus  His  Son.  who  was  born  of  Mary 
the  Virgin,  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate 
and  buried:  on  the  third  day  rose  from  the  dead, 
ascended  into  Heaven,  sittcth  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  from  whence  He  cometh  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead:  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  resurrection  of  the  flesh."  This  shorter 
Roman  symbol  appears  to  be  the  root  from  which 
the  later- received  Roman  text  sprang,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  other  texts  which  an'  found,  with 
various  differences,  greater  or  smaller,  among 
the  other  Churches  of  the  Occident.  The  inter- 
esting question  as  to  its  relation  with  the  Oriental 
texts  throws  light  on  its  own  origin.  The  dis- 
tinction must  at  once  l>e  made  between  various 
forms  of  confession  used  at  baptism,  and  the 
proper,  much  briefer,  'rule  of  faith.'  or  creed. 
Oriental  confessions  display  great  variety  of 
form,  and  great  freedom  in  the  choice  of  matter. 
The  Eastern  churches  had  no  tradition,  such  ns 
wns  prevalent  at  Rome,  that  the  Apostles  them- 
selves coin]w>sed  the  creed,  and  heme  felt  at 
liberty  to  modify  it  as  was  convenient.  Hence, 
historical  portions  were  replaced  by  dogmatic, 
additions  were  made  here  and  there,  various 
heresies  were  noted.  All.  therefore,  been  me  sub- 
jective, reflective,  dogmatic  in  character,  though 
in  different  degrees.  Yet  at  the  basis  of  all  the 
forms  there  lay  a  single  original,  which  agreed 
substantially  with  the  shorter  Roman  text.  The 
two  chief  forms,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  arc 
twin  forms,  with  unessential  variations.  Carry- 
ing the  investigation  now  still  further  back,  by 
the  study  of  the  forms  of  the  baptismal  confes- 
sions found  in  Iremeus,  Tertullian.  Ilippolytus. 
and  Cyprian,  we  lind  that  the  earliest  creed  must 
have  had  all  three  of  the  members  of  the  present 
treed,  must  have  Im-cii  thought  of  as  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  command  in  Matthew  (xxviii.  19) 
to  hapti/c  all  nations,  and  must  have  contained 
the  portions  as  to  the  'Church,'  the  •resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh.'  the  'return  to  judgment.' 
nnd  the  'crucifixion  under  Pontius  Pilate.'  but 
no  ant i  gnostic  passages.    We  must  put  the  date 
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back,  therefore,  to  175.  But  it  must  go  still 
earlier,  becnuse  of  the  lark  of  'maker  of  heaven 
and  earth.'  etc..  which  were  directed  against  the 
heresiarchs  who  begun  to  come  to  Home  as  early 
ns  140.  Hence,  we  must  put  the  date  at  least 
as  early  as  about  133.  That  the  creed  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  the  Orient  is  probable,  but 
not  capable  of  proof.  Consult:  Harnack,  in  Her- 
/eg.  A/Htstolischrrt  Sumhnlum  ;  also  his  (tcxchichtc 
der  altcliri.itlichen  Lillrratur  (Leipzig.  18!>3). 

The  Virme,  or  rather  the  Niceno-Constant  ino 
politan  creed,  is  the  next  great  expression  of  doc- 
trinal truth  that  we  meet  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  It  sprang  out  of  the  conflict,  which  had 
begun  even  in  the  second  century,  as  to  the 
dignity  and  character  of  Christ.  From  the  begin- 
ning. Kbionitism  had  looked  upon  Christ  as 
merely  a  Jewish  teacher  of  distinction;  Theodotus 
and  Artemon  openly  taught  such  a  doctrine  in 
Home  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  taught  a  doctrine  which 
identified  Christ  with  Cod  absolutely  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  destroy  all  distinction  of  |M-rsons 
in  the  Godhead.  Monarchianism,  as  it  was  called, 
which  held  rigorously  and  formally  to  the  unity 
of  Cod,  was  the  riding  principle  of  both  doctrines, 
opposite  as  were  the  expressions  it  assumed  in 
the  two  cases. 

The  controversy  thus  begun  in  the  second,  per- 
petuated itself  in  the  third  century,  under  various 
modifications.  Haul  of  Samosata  carried  out  the 
Cnitarian  tendency,  which  reduced  Christ  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  man:  Sal>cllius  curried  out  the 
name  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction,  which 
made  Christ  not  merely  divine,  of  the  same  sub 
htance  with  the  Father,  but  looked  upon  Him  as 
merely  a  manifestation  of  the  Father,  without 
any  distinct  personality.  SaUdlianism  recog- 
nized a  Trinity  of  manifestations,  but  not  a 
Trinity  of  essences.  God  was  one  and  all-compre- 
hending, and  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  were  merely 
names  or  expressions  for  the  different  modes  in 
which  He  successively  reveals  Himself.  Sabel- 
lius  tlourishcd  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  Haul  of  Samosata  somewhat  later. 
Arius.  who  was  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  grew 
up  in  the  midst  of  these  influences,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Alexandrian  Church  by 
his  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ,  although 
in  a  true  sense  divine,  or  the  Son  of  God,  was  yet 
not  the  very  God.  He  denied  that  He  was  "of  the 
substance  of  (Jod,'  or  "without  ln-ginning' ;  He  was 
only  the  highest  created  being,  'promoted'  to 
divinity,  but  not  the  same  in  substance  with  the 
Father,  nor  e<pial  with  Him  in  jHiwer  and  glory. 
Aihanasius  came  forward  as  the  opponent  of 
Arius.  nnd  the  contest  between  them  raged  keen 
and  wide  throughout  the  Church. 

The  Council  of  Nica-a  was  summoned  in  325 
by  Constantinc.  with  the  view  of  settling  this 
<-ontrovcrsy :  and  the  Nicene  (Treed  was  then-suit. 
There  were  thus  three  parties  in  the  council — the 
Athanasians.  or  extreme  orthodox  party;  the 
Kusebians,  or  middle  party:  and  the  Arians,  or 
heretical  party.  The  heretics  were  few  in 
number,  and  possessed  but  little  influence;  but 
the  Ku«chians  were  a  strong  party,  and  for  some 
time  resisted  certain  expression*  of  the  orthodox 
or  Athanasians,  which  seemed  to  them  extreme 
and  unwarranted:  but  at  length  the  llomnfiueiana, 
ns  they  were  called,  carried  the  day;  and  Christ 
was  declared  not  merely  to  be  of  like  substance 


i  homoiou*io*) .  but  of  the  substance  (homo- 

ousinx)  with  the  Father. 

The  creed  was  formed  by  extending  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  to  include  the  new  definitions.  The 
essential  parts  are:  "And  [I  believe)  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  S»n  of  God:  be- 
gotten of  the  Father  before  all  worlds.  Light  of 
Light,  very  God  of  very  God.  begotten  not  made, 
consubstant  in  I  [of  one  substance,  honntoumus] 
with  the  Father."  The  Council  of  Constantinople 
(3tfl)  simply  reaffirmed  this  creed,  l-ater  the 
so-called  Nic'eiie-Constnntinopolitan  Creed  aroM- 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the 
baptismal  confession  of  the  Church  at  •Jerusalem, 
ami  was  erroneously  recognized  by  the  Council  of 
Chalccdon  as  the  creed  of  Constantinople.  It 
adds  definitions  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  "M^rd  and 
Giver  of  Life,  proceeding  from  the  Father  [l-atin 
form  adds  "and  the  Son"  (see  Fimoqiki  ).  who 
with  the  Father  and  Son  together  is  worshiped 
and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  prophets."  ltal«<> 
adds  the  word  'one'  to  the  definitions  of  the  Church 
ami  of  baptism,  putting  the  latter.  "We  confess 
one  baptism  for  remission  of  sins." 

The  Christologieal  controversies  produced  the 
council  and  creed  of  Chaleedon  in  451.  (See 
Ciiristommiy.  )  This  creed  pronounced  in  the 
most  decided  ami  elaborate  way  for  the  full  and 
unchanged  divinity  and  humanity  of  our  I»rd, 
these  two  natures  being  comprised  in  the  unity 
of  one  person.  It  thus  defined  the  elements  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  ami  became  one 
of  the  great  doctrinal  councils  of  Christian  his- 
tory, if  not  the  greatest  after  Nice. 

The  next  remarkable  monument  of  doctrinal 
truth  in  the  Church  is  what  is  called  the  A  thana 
sian  Creed,  a  product  of  the  fifth  century,  much 
later  than  Athannsius  himself,  but  representing, 
with  great  formal  minuteness  and  fidelity,  his 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  apprehended  and  elabo- 
rated by  the  Western  Church.  See  Atiiaxasia.v 
Cbked. 

The  Apostles', the  Nicene. the  Chalcedonian.and 
the  Athannsinn  may  Ik-  said  to  form  the  great 
Catholic  creeds  of  the  Church.  After  the  time  of 
the  last-mentioned  formula,  there  is  no  general 
symbol  of  faith  that  claims  our  attention  till  the 
|>eriod  of  the  Reformation.  Theology  continued 
to  In?  cultivated  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
especially  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, with  great  assiduity.  Scholasticism  is 
nothing  else  than  the  vast  expression  of  the  in 
tcllertual  labor  bestowed  upon  this  subject  during 
these  ages,  when  scarcely  any  other  subject  can 
be  said  to  have  engaged  men's  minds.  It  was 
characteristic  of  scholasticism,  however,  to  work 
mainly  upon  the  doctrinal  data  already  adopted 
and  authorized  by  the  Church,  developing  the-e 
data  in  endless  sentences  nnd  comment* lie*. 
There  was.  withal,  no  real  freedom  of  inquiry, 
nor  life  of  speculation.  But  ns  s<ion  as  the  eye 
of  free  criticism  and  argument  was  turned  upon 
Scripture  .  with  the  Reformation,  new  creeds 
and  confessions  be«an  to  spring  up.  On  the  one 
hand.  Protestantism  had  to  defend  its  position 
and  its  scriptural  authority  by  appeal  to  its 
uystem  of  belief;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  nfter  manv  delays,  gave  forth 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545  0.O  a  more  cv 
tended  and  detailed  statement  of  its  doctrine 
than  was  to  l»e  found  in  anv  previous  creed.  The 
decrees  of  Trent,  with  the  additions  made  m 
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1854  and  1870,  art-  the  fixed  authoritative  svm- 
1m. I  or  confession  of  faith  of  the  Church  of  Koine. 

Of  the  Protestant  churches,  the  most  notable 
confessions  of  fa  it  It  are  the  Lutheran;  the  Con- 
tinental Calvinistic  or  Reformed;  the  Anglican, 
or  Thirty  nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  the"  Puritan,  or  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith. 

The  Lutherans  call  their  standard  hooka  of 
faith    and   discipline   l.ibri   Symbolici  Eeelesite 

Soangelica,  and  reckon  among  them,  beside* 
the  three  Catholic  creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion. 1530  (q.v. ).  the  Apology  for  that  confes- 
sion by  Melanchthon.  the  articles  of  Smalkald 
drawn  up  by  Luther,  1537,  Luther's  catechisms, 
152!':  and  in  some  churches,  the  formula  of 
Oncord.  1570,  or  the  Book  of  Torgau. 

Of  the  Continental  Calvinistic  or  Reformed 
churches,  there  are  numerous  confessions,  the 
principal  of  which  are:  (1)  The  Helvetic  Con- 
fessions, that  of  Basel.  1530.  and  Bullinger's  Ex- 
,«>»itio  Simplex,  1500;  (2)  The  Tetrapolitnn 
Confession.  1531:  (3|  The  Callie  Confession. 
155U;  (4)  The  Palatine  or  Heidelberg  Confession, 
1575;  (5)  The  Bclgic  Confession,  1559. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land have  been  already  described.  I  See  Articles, 
The  Tiiirty-nijje.)  They  were  originally  torty- 
two.  and  are  supposed  to  have  l>ccn  chiefly  com- 
jKjsed  by  Cranmer.  In  1571  they  were  revised 
nnd  approved  by  Convocation  and  Parliament. 
The  Lambeth  Articles.  1505. and  (he  Irish  Articles. 
1(515,  ltecame  of  great  importance  as  affecting 
essentially  the  contents  of  the  next  great  creed, 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  This  was 
the  product  of  the  great  Puritan  agitation  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  As  soon  as  the  Ixing  Parlia- 
ment assembled  in  1040.  it  set  itself  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  reformation  of  religion.  It 
carried  resolution  after  resolution  directed 
against  the  existing  government  of  the  Church  of 
England:  and  nt  length,  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1041.  it  pa>sed  the  famous  remonstrance,  in  which 
it  proposed  that,  "in  order  the  better  to  effect 
the  reformation  in  the  Church,  there  should  be  a 
general  synod  of  grave,  pious,  learned,  and  judi- 
cious divines,  who  should  consider  all  things 
npcessary  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of 
the  Church."  Out  of  this  proposal  sprang  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  although  the  Parliamen- 
tary ordinance  actually  summoning  the  Assem- 
bly was  not  issued  until  a  year  and  a 
half  later,  viz..  June  12,  1043.  According 
to  this  ordinance,  the  Assembly  was  to  consist  of 
121  clergymen,  assisted  ny  ten  lords  a  .id  twenty 
commoners  as  lay  assessors.  Many  of  these 
appointed  members,  however,  never  took  their 
scat  in  the  Assembly.  The  bishops  were  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  a  counter  ordinance  of  the  king. 

Among  the  'most  notable  divines  who  did 
assemble  were  Burgess,  Calamy.  Cataker.  and 
Reynolds,  nnd  Cillcspic,  Henderson.  Baillie.  and 
Simucl  Uutherford.  the  commissioners  from  Scot- 
land, of  the  Presbyterian  party:  Ooodwin,  Nye, 
and  Burroughs,  of  the  Independent  party:  nnd 
Liphtfoot  and  Coleman,  with  Seldcn.  of  the  Eras- 
tians.  The  Presbyterians  greatly  predominated. 
?nd  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  bear  throughout  the 
stamp  of  Calvinistic  Presbytcrinnism.  It  began 
its  sittings  in  the  autumn  of  1043.  nnd  sat  till 
February  22,  1040.  having  lasted  upward  of  five 
years  and  a  half.  During  this  period  it  had  met 
lt«3  times. 
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The  most  important  labors  which  it  achieved 
were  the  directory  of  public  worship  and  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  This  later  document  was  com- 
pleted in  the  third  year  of  its  existence  (1040), 
and  laid  liefore  Parliament  in  the  same  year.  It 
was  approved  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1047.  and  again  in  1000. 
<m  the  renewed  establishment  of  Presbyterianism 
after  the  revolution. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  is  the  latest  of  the 
great  Protestant  creeds,  and  the  creed  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  all  creeds. 
It  extends  to  thirty-three  chapters,  l>cginning 
with  Holy  Scripture,  and  ending  with  The  Last 
Judgment.  <H  its  thirty-three  chapters,  twenty- 
one  may  be  said  to  !>e  distinctly  doctrinal — the 
first  nineteen  and  the  last  two.  The  others  con- 
cern such  subjects  as  Christian  Liberty,  Religious 
Worship.  Oaths  and  l  oirs,  the  Civil  Magistrate, 
the  Church,  the  Sacraments.  Synods  and  Councils. 
Tne  tone  of  the  doctrinal  chnpters  is  that  of 
the  later  and  formal  Calvinism  which  spread  from 
Holland  among  the  English  Puritans.  The  ecclesi- 
astical spirit  is  Puritan-Presbyterian.  "Cod 
alone"  is  declared  to  be  "Utrd  of  the  conscience"; 
yet  the  "publishing  of  opinions  contrary  to  the 
light  of  nature,  or  to  the  known  principles  of 
Christianity,"  is  at  the  same  time  declared  to  be 
matter  of  censure  by  the  Church,  and  of  punish- 
ment by  the  civil  magistrate.  In  composition, 
the  Confession  is  an  able  and  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  theological  truth,  showing  great  logical 
skill  in  the  deduction  of  particular  doctrines 
from  certain  main  principles.  The  third  chapter, 
Of  (Sod's  Eternal  Decree,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
key-note  from  which  its  most  characteristic 
doctrines  follow  in  immediate  sequence  nnd  liar 
mony.  It  is  not  only  a  remarkable  monument 
of  Christian  learning,  but  the  most  representative 
expression  of  a  great  spiritual  movement  which 
has  deeply  tinged  the  national  thought  of  (ircat 
Britain,  and  modified  the  course  of  its  history. 
See  Co\  KNAN'TS. 

The  work  of  forming  creeds  did  not,  however, 
cease  with  Westminster,  but  many  creeds  of  less 
iinj>ortance  have  lieen  produced  since,  and  will 
continue  to  be  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
••hanging  conditions  in  which  the  Church  labors. 
Thus,  the  great  Methodist  revival  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  led  to  a  revision  of  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  use  of  the  newly 
arisen  body;  the  Unitarian  controversy  in  New 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  to 
the  formation  of  many  more  or  less  elaborate 
Church  and  Seminnry  creeds.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  America*  put  forth  a  new  creed  in 
1883,  the  Presbyterians  of  England  one  in  1000, 
and  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
I'nited  States  in  the  Ceneral  Assembly  of  1002 
adopted  the  revision  of  certain  articles  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  a  declarative  statement 
of  sixteen  articles,  which  was  substantially  a  new 
creed.  The  liest  work  on  the  subject  is:  Schaff, 
Creeds  of  Christendom  (New  York,  1877-78 >,  his- 
tory and  texts. 

CREEK  CHUB.   The  horned  dace.   See  Dace. 

CREEKS  (so  called  from  the  numerous  creeks 
running  through  their  land),  or  MtsrouEE. 
rnfifl -ko'jA  i  Algonquin  masknki.  creeks).  An 
Indian  confederacy,  formerly  holding  the  greater 
portions  of  Alabama  ami  Ceorgia.  ami  second  in 
importance  among  the  Cult  tribes  only  to  the 
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Cherokee.  The  ruling  tribe  was  the  Muscogee, 
whose  language  was  the  court  language,  besides 
which  there  were  the  Alabama,  Hichitee,  Koasati, 
and  others  of  the  same  Muskhogean  stock,  with 
the  l.'ehee  and  Natchez  (q.v),  and  a  considerable 
Incorporated  band  of  Shawano.  The  Seminole  of 
Florida  wen-  an  offshoot  from  the  Muscogee  con- 
federacy. They  were  agricultural,  but  warlike, 
living  in  villages  of  log  houses,  plastered  on  the 
outside  with  clay,  and  arranged  in  a  rectangle 
about  a  central  space  reserved  for  public  cere- 
monies, chief  of  which  was  the  annual  'busk.'  or 
green-corn  dance.  In  the  Colonial  wars,  anil  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  they  generally  adhered  to  the 
English  side.  They  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  United  States  in  1700.  but  in  1813,  instigated 
by  the  English,  again  took  up  arms  against  the 
Americans,  I  spinning  hostilities  by  the  terrible 
massacre  of  Fori  Minis.  They  were  completely 
crushed  by  General  .Jackson  in  a  brief  but  bloody 
campaign,  in  three  battles  in  which  they  lost 
respectively  200,  .100.  and  800  warriors  killed. 
Utterly  broken,  the  ('reeks  were  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  only  on  sub- 
mission to  a  jieremptory  'demand'  for  the  sur- 
render of  more  than  half  their  ancient  territory. 
Other  cessions  quickly  followed,  until  ill  lH:ij 
they  sold  all  their  remaining  territory  and  agreed 
to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  their  present 
habitat  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Like  the  other 
Southern  tril»es,  they  were  divided  in  sentiment 
during  the  Civil  War.  and  suffered  severely  in 
that  struggle.  Under  the  name  of  the  'Creek 
Nation'  they  conduct  an  autonomous  govern- 
ment, similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  Cherokee* 
(q.v.).  The  nation  numbers  10,000  citizens,  of 
whom  altout  two-thirds  arc  of  pure  or  mixed 
Creek  blood. 

CREEL 'MAN,  James  (1859—).  An  Ameri- 
can editor  and  newspaper  correspondent,  bom  in 
Montreal,  Canada.  He  was  first  associated  with 
the  New  York  Herald  (  1877).  and  eventually 
became  editor  of  its  London  and  Paris  editions. 
During  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  he  was 
correspondent  for.  the  New  York  World,  and  in 
the  Tureo-Oreek  War  did  similar  work  for  the 
New  York  Journal,  which  pajn-r  he  also  repre- 
sented at  Santiago  during  the  Spanish  American 
War,  where  his  gallant  conduct  met  with  wide 
and  well-deserved  recognition.  He  was  a  volun- 
tary aide  on  fleneral  Lawton'a  staff  during  the 
Philippine  insurrection.  His  publications  in- 
clude: On  the  Great  Hiohteay:  Wandering*  and 
Adventure*  of  a  fipeeial  Correspondent  (1001>, 
and  Kuah  Mood  (100-2). 

CREEP  (from  creep,  AS.  ereopan,  Ieel.  krja- 
pa,  OIK!,  ehrioehan.  Or.  kricchvn,  to  creep). 
A  miner's  term  for  the  depression  which  takes 
place  in  underground  workings  from  the  removal 
of  beds  of  coal  or  ore.  Masses  of  the  coal-seam, 
like  huge  pillars,  are  left  by  the  miners  for  the 
support  of  the  superincumbent  strata;  the  pres- 
■ure,  however,  of  tlies4-  !>eds  is  so  great  that,  in 
course  of  time,  the  roof  gradually  -.inks.  or.  as  js 
more  frequently  the  cas.,  liecause  of  tin-  roof  con- 
sisting of  hard  rook,  the  softer  shale  pavement 
rises  up.  until  the  intervening  -pines  between 
the  pillars,  left  by  the  removal  of  the  coal,  are 
filled  up.  A  consequent  depression  takes  place  in 
the  beds  above,  as  also  an  alteration  of  the  sur- 
face level.  Hut  this,  heing  so  gradual,  is  seldom 
noticed,  except  when  it  is  made  evident  from  the 
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accumulation  of  surface-water,  or  in  districts 
where  railways  pass  over  the  coal-fields.  Hit- 
term  is  also  used  in  geology  to  designate  the 
movement  of  soil  or  rock  outcropping*  down  a 
slope. 

CREEPER.    A  name  very  generally  applied 
to  any  bird, especially  if  of  small  size,  which  seeks 
its  food  by  running  or  creeping  about  upon  the 
trunks  of  trees.    It  is  more  pro|»erly  applied  to 
the  members  of  the  family  Certhiada*  ami  espe- 
cially of  the  genus  Certhia.    They  have  a  slender, 
arched,  and  pointed  bill;  a  long,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed   tongue,  jagged   near   its   tip:   the  tail 
rather  long,  and  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathers  tinn 
and  pointed,  extending  lieyond  the  webs.  The  feet 
are  rather  slender;  the  hinder  toe  about  as  Ion™ 
as  the  other  toes.    Of  this  conformation  of  feet 
and  tail  great  use  is  made  in  climbing  trees,  the 
stiff  feathers  of  the  tail  being  employed  for  sup 
port.    They  display  great  agility  in  clambering, 
often  back  down,  about  the  branches,  and  probe 
every  cranny  for  hiding  insects,  or  insect  eggs. 
They  make  their  nests  in  crevices  in  trees,  old 
woodpeckers'  holes,  etc.    Although  the  family  is 
large,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  genus  contains  more 
than  one  true  species,  the  common  streake  '  brown 
creeper  {Cetihto.  familiarit),  a  bird  found  in  all 
temperate  parts  of  the    Northern  Hemisphere, 
wherever  wood  abounds,    in  the  I'nited  States 
the  word  creeper  is  very  generally  used  as  a 
part  of  the  name  of  several  warblers,  as  the  pine- 
creeper    {Dendroica  pinus)   and  the  black-and- 
white  Creeper  t  Vniotilta  rarin).  In  Jamaica  the 
name  is  given  to  a  small  species  (Certhiala  Haha- 
mensis),  otherw  ise  known  as  banana-bird,  because 
it  frequents  and  nests  in  the  banana-trees.  See 

HOHKT-C KKEl'EK ;  TREE-CREEPER. 

CREEPING  PLANTS.  Plants  whose  stems 
run  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  root  at  in- 
tervals. See  Stems;  Vegetable  Propagation. 

CREESE,  or  CREASE.    See  Khis. 

CREFELD,  kra'felt.    See  Krefeld. 

CREIGHTON,  knVton,  Manokix  (1843- 
1001).  An  Anglican  prelate  and  historian.  He 
was  born  at  Carlisle,  Northumberland,  gradu- 
ated from  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1800.  with 
the  highest  honors,  and  continued  there  as  tutor 
until  1873.  In  1870  he  became  deacon,  in  1873 
priest,  and  in  1875  assumed  the  college  living  at 
Embleton  in  his  native  shire.  He  was  appointed 
rural  dean  of  Alnwick  in  1870.  honorary  canon 
of  Newcastle  in  188-2.  and  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  at  Cambridge  in  1884.  In  1801  he 
became  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  remained 
there  until  1807.  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
sec  of  London  and  was  made  a  Privy  Councilor. 
He  represented  Emmanuel  College.  Cambridge, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Harvard  University  (1880).  and 
in  1800  attended  the  coronation  of  Czar  Nicholas 
II.  as  delegate  of  the  Church  of  England.  As 
Bishop  of  London,  which  office  he  retained  until 
his  death.  Dr.  Creighton.  although  known  as  a 
High  Churchman,  acted  with  signal  skill  and  im- 
partiality in  the  numerous  delicate  question!  of 
theological  interpretation  which  confronted  him. 
Besides  his  History  of  thr  Papacy  I ."»  vols.. 
1882 -04).  which  is  an  authority,  his  Aqe  of  KHz- 
aheth  (1S70I  and  Cardinal  Volsry  {  1888)  de- 
serve especial  mention.  He  was  also  the  founder 
and  first  editor  of  the  Enylish  Historical  Review. 
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CREIL,  krn'y'.  The  capital  of  a  canton  and  an 
important  railway  junction  in  the  Department  of 
Oise.  France,  on  the  Oise,  32  miles  north  of  Paris 
byrail.  The  parish  church  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century;  the  ruined  twelfth-century  Transition 
Church  of  Saint  Kvremont  is  situated  on  an  is- 
land in  the  river;  and  there  are  remains  of  a 
royal  castle  of  Charles  V.  Hardware,  copper, 
machinery,  and  pottery  manufactures  are  its 
chief  industries,  and  it  ha-  an  increasing  river 
transit  trade.    Population,  in  1901.  0125. 

CREIZENACH,  kli'tsf-nSO,  TllEODOB  Amur 
(1818-77).  A  Oerman  p  et  and  literary  his- 
torian. He  was  born  in  Mainz,  the  son  of 
Michael  Crcizenncli,  a  famous  Hebrew  scholar, 
Studied  at  (Jiessen,  Got  tinmen,  and  Hcidellierg. 
and  was  one  of  tin*  founders  of  the  Jew- 
ish Reform  Society  in  Frankfort -on-t  he-Main. 
He  einhraced  Christianity  in  1  H.~>4,  and  in  1803 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  Frankfort  (Jym- 
iiasium.  He  was  a  versatile  writer,  his  poems 
Dirhtuiu/rn  (183!))  and  Urdirhtr  (1851),  being 
distinguished  hy  simplicity  and  an  elegiac  char- 
acter. His  publication  of  the  correspondence  lie- 
twecn  Goethe  and  Marianne  von  Willemer 
(1878)  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture on  the  great  poet. 

CRELLE.    krel'lr.    Arm  sr   LroFOIIJ  (1780 
1855).    A  self-educated  Oerman  mathematician, 
lie   was    born    at    Kichwerder.   near  Wriezen. 
and  was  an  architect  by  profession,  but  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  founder' of  the  Journal  fur  rrinr 

und  angetrandte  Uaihematik  (Berlin,  1820). 
This  journal  has  given  expression  to  many  of  the 
greatest  mathematical  developments  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Abel's  proof  of  the  impossibility 
of  solving  the  general  equation  of  the  lifth  degree 
by  algebraic  methods  appeared  in  the  first  vol 
nine.  Steiner.  "the  greatest  geometrician  since 
the  time  of  Euclid,'  was  a  leading  contributor, 
and  Mohius  intrusted  to  it  the  publication  of  his 
most  important  researches.  Crelle  wrote  quite 
extensively  on  algebra,  trigonometry,  the  theory 
of  numbers,  the  theory  of  functions,  and  various 
subjects  of  mathematical  physics.  His  chief 
works  are  \<rsurh  rinrr  atlnrntrinrn  Thrnric 
drr  una  hit  inrhrn  h'arultulrn  (18251;  EncykUh 
piidihrhr  Durxfcllunfi  drr  Thrurir  drr  Zahlrn 
(1843)]  <S*</«i«i/hh</  mat  htm  nt  inch  cr  Brmerkun- 
grit  (1820-22);  Elements  drr  dromrtrir  und 
rbenen  und  sphiirisrhrn  Triqonometrir  (1820-27). 
He  was  also  editor  of  the  Journal  drr  Boukuntl. 

C BELLINGER,  krn'Mng-er,  At  <;i  stk  (DCr 
ixn)  (1705-1805).  A  Cerman  actress,  born  in 
Berlin.  She  made  her  first  apjiearance  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  Merlin,  May  4.  1812.  and  subse- 
quently became  one  of  the  most  famous  actresses 
of  her  day.  and  fnspiently  appeared  as  a  star  at 
the  leading  theatres  of  (rcrmany.  as  well  as  in 
Saint  Petersburg.  Sappho,  Lady  Macbeth.  Iphi- 
genia.  Phlidra.  and  Adelhcid  in  dot:  von  Btrlirh- 
iiitfr$,  were  some  of  her  favorite  roles.  She  ex- 
celled also  in  comedy  parts,  and  was  distinguished 
alike  for  her  beauty,  numerous  histrionic  ac- 
complishments, and  consummate  artistic  train- 
ing. 

CREMA.  kra'ma.  A  city  in  the  Province  of 
Cremona,  north  Italy,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Serio.  33  miles  (by  the  winding 
railway)  southeast  of  Milan  (Map:  Italy.  D  2). 
The  cathedral  has  a  Romanesque  facade,  and 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  delleOrazic  has  inter- 


esting frescoes.  The  circular  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Crocc.  built  in  I4!H).  has  an  octag- 
onal interior  adorned  with  paintings  by  Campi. 
The  chief  products  of  the  district  are  wine,  fruit, 
and  cheese:  lace,  silk,  and  limn  goods  are  manu- 
factured. Crcma  was  founded  by  the  Lombards 
in  the  sixth  century  and  suffered  much  during  the 
wars  of  the  Cuclphs  and  Ohiliellines.  It  was 
besieged,  taken,  and  destroyed  by  Frederick  Bar- 
Imrossa  in  1150-00.  Population  (commune),  in 
1881.  0111;  in  1001.  0755. 

CREMATION  OF  THE  DEAD  (Lat.  erc- 
miitio,  from  crrmmr,  to  burn;  connected  with 
Goth,  kauri,  coal,  Icel.  burr,  lire/.  The  process 
of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  by  reduc- 
ing them  to  ashes.  Three  methods  of  disposing 
of  the  bodies  of  the  human  dead  have  prevailed 
since  the  earliest  times:  simple  exposure:  burial 
in  the  earth,  in  caves,  or  in  artificial  tombs;  and 
cremation.  Among  the  factors  which  have  de- 
termined which  of  these  methods  should  be 
adopted  by  a  nation  or  race  have  been  physical 
conditions',  such  as  the  character  of  the  soil  ami 
climate  and  the  abundance  or  Scarcity  of  fuel ; 
sanitary  considerations;  and  religious  lielicfs. 
Only  the  most  uncivilized  tribes  have  practiced 
simple  exposure,  depending  on  the  elements  and 
the  wild  beasts  to  dispose  of  the  bodies  of  their 
dead.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  early  Col- 
chians,  who,  we  are  told,  hung  dead  bodies  on 
the  limbs  of  trees,  while  the  Syrians  abandoned 
their  dead  to  wild  animals. 

DisrosAi.  of  thk  Dkad  Amoxci  tiif.  Axciexts 
axd  Among  Cxcivimzku  Tkiiies.  Of  the  two 
methods  employed  by  civilized  nations,  crema- 
tion and  burial,  the  former  is  the  one  originally 
prevalent  among  the  Indo-European  races.  The 
graves  of  North  Kuropc.  throughout  the  Rronze 
Age.  contain,  not  skeletons,  but  only  urns  for  the 
reception  of  funeral  ashes.  The  Egyptians,  on 
the  other  hand,  embalmed  their  dead;  the  .lews 
laid  them  away  in  sepulchres:  ami  the  ancient 
as  well  as  the  modern  Chinese  buried  them  in 
the  earth.  The  Chinese,  influenced  by  religious 
doctrine,  now.  as  of  old,  insist  on  properly 
placed  graves  in  their  own  land,  and  for  this  rea- 
son corpses  arc  sent  home  from  Cilifornia.  They 
do  not  have  cemeteries  specially  set  apart  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  but  may  bury  them  anywhere, 
and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  hallowed 
spots,  which  may  not  lie  desecrated,  has  proved 
a  serious  obstacle  to  railway  projects.  The  dry. 
hot  climate  of  Egypt  made  the  embalming  proc- 
ess possible,  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel  made  it  less 
expensive  than  burning.  The  same  natural  cause, 
lack  of  fuel,  may  have  led  to  the  practice  of 
burial  among  the  .lews  and  other  tribes.  Among 
tin-  ancient  Persians  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
exposed  to  the  elements,  as  is  the  practice  of 
the  modern  Par-is.  or  followers  of  Zoroaster.  It 
is.  however,  probable  that  in  some  instances, 
especially  in  the  case  of  kings,  burial  with  a 
coating  of  wax  was  allowed.  Many  of  the  earlv 
American  Indians  burned  their  dead  and  dis- 
posed of  their  ashes  in  various  ways,  while  the 
ancient  Creeks  practiced  Itoth  cremation  and 
burial,  the  former  being  introduced  by  the 
Phrygians,  and  burial  by  the  Egyptians.  Among 
the  Romans,  cremation  was  the  general  practice 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  ami 
through  four  centuries  of  the  Empire.  S»e 
Bt'BlAL  for  a  description  of  burial  practices  of 
ancient  nations. 
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While  natural  causes,  undoubtedly,  luid  a 
great  influence  in  determining  the  method  of  dis- 
posal, especially  in  very  early  times,  religious 
lielief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  physical  man 
hns  usually  liecn  the  chief  factor  which  has 
caused  the  spread  of  the  custom  of  interment 
rather  than  the  more  sanitary  metjiod  of  dis- 
|M>sal  by  fire.  The  Egyptian's,  .lews.  Moham- 
medans, and  Christians  all  believe  more  or  less 
fully  in  the  physical  resurrection  of  the  body; 
and  the  question  arises,  whether  cremation  docs 
not  impair  the  prospect  of  a  future  life.  With 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  burial  was  substituted 
for  cremation,  both  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  among  the  converted  pagans  on  its 
outskirts. 

Cremation  was  once  common  in  England,  and 
was  but  slowly  supplanted  by  inhumation.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  < lal lie  and  Germanic  races. 
It  is  said  that  Charlemagne,  in  his  zeal  for 
Christian  burial,  punished  the  net  of  cremation 
with  the  death  penalty.  Cremation  is  still  prac 
tieed  in  India  and  among  some  other  Oriental 
nations.  In  Japan  the  Shinto  sect  practices 
burial  and  the  Monta  sect  cremation. 

Cremation  in  the  Nineteenth  Centiry. 
In  Great  Britain  the  revival  of  tl  ic  pract  ice  of  cre- 
mation was  discussed  as  early  as  Iti'iH,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  his  II  ■> ••>  iotuphia, 
or  I'm  Burinl.  In  1817  Dr.  .1.  Jameson  wrote  a 
sketch  on  the  Origin  of  Cremation.  For  many 
years  during  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Dr. 
Lord.  Health  Officer  for  Hempstead,  continued 
to  agitate  the  subject,  but  no  practical  results 
were  achieved.  In  1707  cremation  was  discussed 
by  the  French  legislature  under  the  Directory. 
Hut  it  was  in  Italy  that  the  first  practical  steps 
were  taken  toward  reestablishing  the  practice  of 
cremation.  From  18.V2  on.  the  subject  was  agi 
tated  in  the  various  national  scientific  congresses 
and  through  their  efforts  the  incineration  of 
human  dead  was  made  legal  by  the  introduction 
of  a  provision  for  that  purpose  in  the  National 
Sanitary  Code.  The  process  has  since  rapidly 
grown  in  favor  in  Italy,  and.  liesidcs  the  private 
crematories,  there  are  now  municipally  owned 
crematories  in  Home,  Milan.  Florence,  and  Ven- 
ice. 

In  Germany  the  subject  was  discussed  at  sci- 
entific meetings  almost  as  early  as  in  Italy,  but 
greater  legal  difficulties  were  encountered  here 
than  in  Italy.  In  1K74  the  body  of  an  English 
woman  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  a  Siemens  fur- 
nace constructed  at  Dresden,  and  this  was  the 
first  cremation  scientifically  |K»rfonncd;  but  the 
Government  of  Saxony,  after  two  incinerations, 
forbade  the  practice.  Soon  after,  legal  right  to 
construct  a  crematory  was  secured  in  the  neigh- 
boring Duchy  of  Gotha.  and  for  twelve  years  this 
was  the  only  place  in  Germany  where  incinera- 
tion could  lie  practiced.  During  the  closing  dec- 
ade of  the  nineteenth  century  crematories  were 
put  in  operation  in  Heidelberg.  Hamburg,  Jena, 
and  Offenbach. 

Tn  France,  after  much  agitation,  a  law  was 
passed  in  1SS7.  legalizing  the  practice.  Soon 
after  the  city  of  Paris  erected  a  crematory  where 
cremation  is  compulsory  for  certain  classes,  in- 
cluding all  unclaimed  hospital  dead,  the  remains 
from  dissecting  tables,  and  dead  bodies  from 
streets  and  sewers.  In  England.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  is  widely  known  as  the  leader  of  the 
present  agitation  in  favor  of  cremation.    In  1874 


he  organized  the  'Cremation  Society  of  I»ndon. 
whose  object  is  to  Introduce  '•some  rapid  process 
of  disposal  which  cannot  otTcnd  the  living  and 
shall  render  the  remains  absolutely  innocuous." 
Accordingly  a  crematory  was  erected  at  Woking, 
near  I.ondon,  and  here  the  first  incineration  took 
place  in  March,  1883.  Since  that  date  several 
other  crematories  have  U-en  put  in  operation, 
including  those  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  hi 
11100  the  city  of  Hull  completed  a  crematory  for 
general  use,  the  first  municipally  owned  crema- 
tory among  English-shaking  |»eoplc.  Its  ar 
raiigements  will  lie  found  described  later  in  this 
article. 

The  first  place  in  the  United  States  where  the 
subject  of  cremation  was  systematically  agitated 
was  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1873,  but  it  was 
not  until  1881  that  a  crematory  was  built  for 
the  use  of  its  population.  In  the  meantime,  a 
few  cremations  were  made  in  private  furnaces  at 
Washington.  Pa.,  and  Salt  I-nke  City.  During  the 
closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
movement  grew  rapidly  in  popularity,  and  the 
I'nited  States  now  ranks  first  in  the  number  of 
optional  annual  incinerations.  At  the  close  of 
this  article  are  appended  tables  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  crematories  and  annual  number  of  incin- 
erations for  the  whole  country. 

Argiments  for  and  Against  Cremation. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  conviction  has 
rapidly  spread  that  a  more  rapid  and  sanitary 
method  of  dis|>osal  must  be  substituted  for  buriai. 
especially  in  the  great  centres  of  population.  To 
find  enough  land  for  burial  purposes  is  lievortiing 
a  more  and  more  difficult  matter.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  24  acres  are  annually  required 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  of  London.  If  4000 
corpses  are  crowded  into  an  acre,  it  has  U-en 
estimated  by  the  same  authority  that,  at  the 
mortality  rate  of  *20  per  1000,  New  York,  with 
a  population  of  3,000,000.  requires  17*4  seres 
annually  to  bury  its  dead.  A  similar  computa- 
tion of  population,  death-rate,  and  space  re- 
quired for  burial  will  show  that,  unless  the  cus 
torn  is  changed,  much  of  the  available  space  in 
the  vicinity  of  all  large  cities  will  eventually  he 
required  for  burial  purposes. 

The  sanitary  objections  to  burial  arc  of  still 
greater  importance  than  the  economic  difficulties. 
Through  pollution  of  the  air  and  water  the  pre* 
ence  of  a  crowded  cemetery  may  become  n  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  community.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  germ  theory  of  disease  has  added  to 
the  realization  of  this  general  danger  the  sp«-cific 
fear  that,  in  the  case  of  those  who  die  from  com 
municable  diseases,  the  genus  may  l»e  conveyed 
through  the  ground  from  a  dead  victim  to  a  liv- 
ing host.  To  what  extent  this  is  possible  is  -till 
a  mooted  epiestion  among  bacteriologists.  Elab 
orate  experiments,  conducted  by  Pa-teur.  would 
seem  to  -how  that,  in  the  case  of  animals  at 
least,  disease  germs  are  conveyed  from  a  buried 
to  a  living  animal.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  purifying  organisms,  for  the  most  part,  must 
work  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen,  and  that 
ordinarily  bodies  are  buried  too  deep  and  with 
too  many  imi>edimcnta  alxmt  them  to  be  readily 
acted  upon.  In  1000  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in 
an  address  before  the  Cremation' Society  of  Eng- 
land, advocated  that  while  cremation  remained 
optional  for  ordinary  cases,  it  should  be  made 
obligatory  when  death  is  due  to  >ueh  transmissi- 
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ble  diseases  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  tuberculosis.  In  eases 
of  epidemics  and  after  battles,  when  there  are 
large  numbers  of  bodies  to  be  disposed  of  at 
once,  cremation  seems  especially  advisable.  In 
cities  like  New  Orleans,  where  the  soil  is  so  full 
of  water  that  burial  is  impossible,  crematiou 
seems  a  more  natural  alternative  than  sealing  up 
bodies  in  artificial  tombs,  constructed  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

An  objection  to  cremation,  in  the  minds  of 
some,  is  that  trace  of  the  dead  is  obliterated 
from  the  sight  of  the  living.  But  the  condition 
and  ultimate  fate  of  graveyards,  especially  in 
the  heart  of  great  cities,  is  a  proof  that  in  many 
cases  such  memorials  are  but  transitory.  In 
Continental  Europe  an  average  of  twenty-five 
years  is  allowed  for  the  occupancy  of  a  grave, 
after  which,  in  most  cases,  the  ownership  reverts 
to  the  municipality  and  the  grave  may  lie  opened 
again.  (See  Cemetery.)  In  England  the  law 
permits  the  opening  of  graves  after  fourteen 
years.  In  Ixmdon  some  of  the  abandoned  ceme- 
teries have  been  utilized  as  public  parks.  It  is 
stated  that  about  100  graveyards  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  partially  abandoned  in  New  York  since 
it  became  a  city.  During  the  construction  of  the 
Boston  subway.  King's  Cha|K'l  burial-ground 
was  excavated  and  its  occupants  removed.  In 
considering  the  comparative  merits  of  inhuma- 
tion anil  incineration,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  ultimate  fate  of  every  human  hotly  is 
resolution  into  its  elements. 

The  Boston  Cemetery  Board  has  recommend- 
ed the  erection  of  a  municipal  crematory  for  the 
incineration  of  paupers  and  criminals,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  the  Potter's  Field.  It  is  asserted 
that  bodies  can  be  burned  for  $1  each,  while  it 
costs  alniut  $3  to  bury  them.  The  public  burials 
in  Boston  amount  to  about  500  annually,  and  the 
Potter's  Field  is  full.  A  public  crematory  is 
doubtless  an  improvement  in  all  resjH'cts  over 
the  loathsome  Potter's  Field. 

Aside  from  the  sentimental  objection  to  cre- 
mation nlready  mentioned,  the  chief  argument 
against  cremation  is  the  medico-legal  one  that 
with  the  burning  of  the  body  possible  traces  of 
crime  are  obliterated.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  in 
a  paper  on  "Cremation  as  a  Life  Insurance  Prob- 
lem" ( Sanitarian  for  January.  1001),  calls  at- 
tention to  this  phase  of  the  subject  and  points 
out  that  04  of  the  52S  persons  cremated  at  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1895-09  died  from  accidents,  vio- 
lence, or  suicide.  In  view  of  the  number  of  mur- 
ders, by  poison  or  otherw  ise,  that  are  committed 
to  obtain  insurance  money,  it  is  recommended 
that  very  special  precautions  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  cause  of  death  before  issuing  a 
|HTinit  for  cremation.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
the  Cremation  Society  of  England  investigates 
the  conditions  of  death  in  the  case  of  every  body 
for  whose  incineration  application  is  made.  It 
has  also  secured  the  services  of  a  distinguished 
pathologist  to  make  autopsies  when  necessary. 

Methods  of  Cremation.  Among  the  practical 
methods  of  cremation  which  have  been  attempted 
may  be  mentioned,  in  the  first  place,  the  exj>cri- 
ments  of  Dr.  Polli  at  the  Milan  gas  works,  and 
those  of  Professor  Brunetti.  who  exhibited  an 
apparatus  at  the  Vienna  exhibition  of  1S73,  and 
described  his  results  in  La  rrvmmione  dvi  rnda- 
rrri  (Padua.  1873).  Polli  obtained  complete  in- 
cineration or  calcination  of  the  bodies  of  dogs  by 


the  use  of  coal  gas  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
applied  to  a  cylindrical  retort  of  refractory  clay, 
so  as  to  consume  the  gaseous  products  of  combus- 
tion. The  process  was  complete  in  two  hours, 
and  the  ashes  weighed  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  before  cremation.  Brunetti  used  an  ob- 
long furnace  of  refractory  brick  with  side-doors 
to  regulate  the  draught,  and  a  cast-iron  dome 
above  with  movable  shutters.  The  body  was 
placed  on  a  metallic  plate  suspended  on  wire. 
The  gas  generated  escaped  by  the  shutters,  and 
in  two  hours  carbonization  was  complete.  The 
heat  is  then  raised  and  concentrated,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  hours  the  operation  is  over;  180 
pounds  of  wood,  costing  about  00  cents,  was 
burned.  In  the  reverberating  furnace  used  by 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  a  l>ody,  weighing  144 
pounds,  was  reduced  iu  50  minutes  to  about  4 
pound-  of  lime-dust.  The  noxious  gases  which 
were  undoubtedly  produced  during  the  first  five 
minutes  of  combustion  passed  through  a  ilue 
into  a  second  furnace,  and  were  entirely  con- 
sumed. In  the  ordinary  Siemens  regenerative 
furnace  (adapted  by  Becalm  in  Germany  for 
cremation,  and  also  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson) 
only  the  hot  blast  is  used,  the  Ixxly  supplying 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  or  a  stream  of  Mated 
hydrocarbon  mixed  with  heated  air  is  sent  from 
a  gasometer  supplied  with  coal,  charcoal,  peat, 
or  wood,  the  brick  or  iron-cased  chamber  being 
thus  heated  to  a  high  degree  before  cremation 
begins.  In  one  arrangement  both  gas  and  air 
are  at  a  white  heat  before  they  meet  and  burst 
into  flame  in  the  furnace.  The  advantage  of  the 
Siemens  furnace  nnd  gas-producer  are  that  the 
heat  of  the  expended  fuel  is  nearly  all  retained 
by  the  regenerators,  and  that  the  gas  retort  ad- 
mits of  the  production  being  stopped  without 
much  loss.  Some  difficulty  has  been  felt  about 
keeping  the  ashes  free  from  foreign  material. 
The  (Jreeks  used  a  shroud  of  asbestos,  the  Egyp- 
tians one  of  amianth.  Mr.  Eassie  has  suggested 
a  zinc  coffin — that  metal  being  volatile. 

At  the  Fresh  Pond  Crematory  in  New  York 
City  the  body  is  removed  from  the  collin,  which 
is  burned  separately.  The  body  is  then  wrapped 
in  an  alum-soaked  sheet  to  prevent  premature 
ignition  of  the  clothing  and  placet!  in  a  clay 
retort  which  is  subjected  to  extreme  heat.  The 
retort  is  perforated  to  allow  the  gases  which 
are  generated  during  the  early  part  of  the  proe 
ess  to  escape  into  a  combustion  chamber,  where 
they  are  burned  and  purified  before  passing  off 
in  the  fines.  The  process  of  incineration  requires 
from  one  to  three  hours,  according  to  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  body.  The  ashes  weigh 
from  one-half  pound  to  five  pounds.  They  are 
gathered  from  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  the  ashes 
from  the  clothing  are  fanned  out.  iron  removed 
with  a  magnet,  and  the  clean  bone-ash  sealed  in 
a  black  tin  canister.  A  columbarium  or  urn 
hall  is  provided,  lined  with  niches  where  the 
ashes  may  Ive  placed  in  suitable  urns  if  desired. 
In  this  hall  the  funeral  service  may  be  held.  At 
the  crematory  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  retorts  anil  incinerating  ap 
pa  rat  us  were  designed  and  executed  by  the  Engle 
Sanitary  and  Cremation  Company  of  lVs 
Moines.  Iowa. 

The  first  municipally  owned  crematorium  in 
Great  Britain  was  built  at  Hull.  England,  and 
opened  for  use  in  January.  1901.  The  cremating 
furnace  is  of  the  regenerative  type  and  was  de- 
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aigned  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Simon,  former 
president  of  the  Manchester  Cremation  Society. 
It  consists  of  three  interior  chambers,  the  two 
lower  of  which  are  surrounded  by  air-passages. 
The  lower  chamber  contains  n  coke  fire,  and  the 
upper  one  is  for  the  reception  of  the  body.  The 
lire  is  lighted  several  hours  before  the  apparatus 
is  to  Ik-  used,  and  is  supplied  with  air  in  the 
usual  way.  so  that  by  the  time  the  apparatus  is 
to  be  used  the  air-passages  are  thoroughly  heat' 
»-d.  Most  of  the  direct  air-supply  is  then  cut  off, 
and  the  partially  consumed  gas  (carbonic  oxide) 


reached,  it  passes  noiselessly,  by  means  of  invisi- 
ble mechanical  arrangements,  through  curtain; 
into  an  intermediate  chamber,  and  the  curtain 
falls  behind  the  collin  as  it  enters  the  cremating 
chamber.  The  charge  for  cremating  the  bodies 
of  residents  within  the  city  is  one  guinea;  for 
non-residents  it  is  three  guineas.  The  cost  of  the 
crematorium  was  nliout  $2.i<»0. 

Bun  !(m;I!aimi y.  A  chapter  on  Cremation  treat- 
ing the  subject  from  the  sanitary  and  economic 
standpoint  is  contained  in  Baker,  Municipal  En- 
ninrtrintj   and   Sanitation    (New   York,  MK)lj. 
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from  the  coke  is  allowed  to  mix  in  the  second 
air-chamber  with  the  air  heated  by  passing 
through  the  side  air-passages.  The  incinerating 
ehamW-r  is  thus  tilled  with  gas  of  an  intensely 
oxidizing  character  in  a  state  of  incandescence. 
The  degree  of  heat  can  be  regulated  in  the  most 
exact  manner.  There  is  no  smoke  and  little  visi- 
ble flame  before  the  body  is  introduced,  and  if 
the  coffin  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tion* laid  down,  there  is  no  smoke  and  no  noise 
during  the  cremation.  The  process  occupies 
about  one  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  inorganic  baoefl  of  the  bones,  in  the 
form  of  silver-»ray.  pumice-like  fragment*.  The 
cremating  chamber  is  at  no  time  visible  to 
mourners.  The  coffin,  when  brought  into  the 
chapel,  is  placed  on  a  catafalque.  When  the 
committal  sentence  in  the  religious  service  is 


Cobb,  Quarter  Ccnlurif  of  Cremation  in  Xortk 
interim  I  Boston.  I!»6l),  includes  a  complete 
history  and  statistics  of  the  movement  in  the 
I'nited  States,  with  brief  supplementary  mutter 
and  tables  for  Km  rope.  The  Iwiok  also  contain* 
a'  very  full  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Relat- 
ing to  the  periodical  literature  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Cobb  says:  '"During  the  period  covered  by 
this  record  there  were  published  in  the  I'nited 
States  three  magazines  for  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  subject.  The  Columbarium 
was  issued  from  Philadelphia.  The  I'm  from 
New  York,  and  The  Mndrrn  Crcmatiat  from  I.an- 
caster.  Pa.  .  .  .  After  a  brief  and  valiant 
struggle  for  existence  they  were  compiled  to 
quit  t he  field,  and  there  is  not  to-day  printed  in 
the  English  language  a  single  journal  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  cremation." 
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CRENEL. 


CREMER,  kra'mer,  August  Hermann 
( 1S34 — ).  A  Gentian  Protestant  theologian.  He 
«as  bom  at  Lima.  Westphalia,  October  18,  1834; 
htudied  at  Halle  and  Tubingen,  and  since  1870 
lias  been  professor  of  systematic  theology  at 
Greifswald.  Two  of  his  numerous  publications 
have  been  translated — his  liibliach-thculoffischea 
Wcrterbuck  der  neuteatamentlichcn  (Jrazitat 
11806-07;  8th  ed.  1805;  Eng.  trans.,  1872,  3d 
ed.  1886).  and  letter  den  Zustand  nach  dem 
Tod<  (1883;  0th  ed.  1001;  Eng.  trans.  1885). 

CREMER,  .lAionrs  Jan  ( 1827-80).  A  Dutch 
novelist,  born  at  Arnheim.  He  studied  painting 
before  devoting  himself  to  literature.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  his  rural  tales  in  dialect,  entitled 
Bftutrsclte  Sorellen  ( 1850, and  frequently  reprint- 
ed), all  of  which  are  strikingly  original  and  true 
to  nature.  His  other  works  include:  De  Lelic 
ran  '«  Oracenhage  (1851)  ;  Daniel  SiU  (1850)  : 
4 ana  Koo-.c  (1807):  Dokter  Helmond  en  zijn 
rrovic  t  1870)  Several  of  his  novels  have  been 
translated  into  German  and  other 
have  become  widely  popular. 

CREMIEUX,  krA'myc'.  Isaac  Adou»IIE(  1700- 
1880).  A  French  statesman  and  philanthropist, 
liorn  at  Ntmes,  of  .Jewish  parents,  April  30,  1700. 
He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
\ix  in  1817.  About  1830  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  soon  became  famous  as  an  advocate, 
particularly  in  the  defense  of  political  prisoners. 
He  entered  public  life  in  1842  as  a  Deputy  from 
Chinon.  and  served  till  1848.  sitting  always  on 
the  Left.  I'nder  the  Republic  of  1848  he  was 
fleeted  as  Deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  the  legislative  Assembly,  and  was  one  of  the 
fiM  *even  named  by  the  Chnml>er  on  February  24 
to  form  the  Provisional  Government,  in  which  he 
acted  as  Minister  of  .lustice.  On  the  night  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  (December  2,  1851 ) 
Cn'tnieux  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the 
prison  of  Mazas.  He  was  soon  released  and  vol- 
untarily retired  into  private  life  until  November, 
18«!>.  when  he  was  elected  a  Deputv  to  the  Corps 
Ugislatif.  On  September  4,  1870.  h  e  was  pro- 
claimed a  member  of  the  Government  of  National 
Defense,  and  the  following  day  he  was  made  Min- 
ister of  Justice.  His  name  is  connected  with 
many  subsequent  acts  of  legislation.  He  rendered 
the  famous  decree  which  expelled  from  their  sent 
the  infamous  magistrates  composing  the  'mixed 
fomm issjons'  under  the  Empire,  whose  judgments 
had  driven  so  many  distinguished  and  gifted  men 
from  the  country.  Another  decree  bearing  his 
name,  the  Decree  CrAmieux.  naturalized  in  mass 
.30.000  of  his  coreligionists  in  Algeria.  In  1871 
he  subscribed  100.000  francs  toward  the  payment 
of  the  war  indemnity  for  the  liberation  of  the 
French  territory  from  the  Germans.  He  appears 
always  as  a  man  of  the  highest  sense  of  honor. 
In  1875  he  was  elected  life  Senator.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
sale (q.v.)  and  its  president  from  1803  to  1800 
and  from  1808  to  1880.  He  did  much  for  the 
Jewish  race  the  world  over.  He  died.  February 
10.  1880.  at  Passy.  Consult:  .Tncquot.  Leu  con- 
temporaitu  (Paris.  1807):  Blanc,  IJixtuire  de 
duntt*  f  Brussels.  1840). 

CREMHTTZ.    See  Kkemnitz. 

CREMONA,  krA  mf.'nA.  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  in  North  Italy,  situ- 
ated 00  niiles  southeast  of  Milan,  in  n'  fertile 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  below  the  Adda 


and  above  the  Oglio  (Map:  Italy,  E  2).  It  has 
broad  but  irregular  streets  and  attractive  public 
squares,  and  a  bridge  3100  feet  long  over  the  Po; 
it  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  a  partly  cov- 
ered canal  passes  through  it.  The  twelfth  century 
Romanesque  Lombard  cathedral  has  a  rich  main 
facade  and  many  frescoes  by  masters  of  the 
Cremona  School.  From  the  Torrazzo  (307  feet), 
the  highest  clock-tower  in  Italy,  is  a  view 
of  the  entire  course  of  the  Po  through  Ixmibardy. 
Others  of  the  44  (formerly  87)  churches  are  the 
richly  decorated  sixteenth-century  San  Pietro 
al  Po,  the  fourteenth  century  Sant'  Agostino  e 
Giacomo  in  Braida,  with  paintings  by  Peru^ino 
and  others,  the  sixteenth-century  Santa  Marghe- 
rita,  built  and  decorated  by  Giulio  Campi,  Sant' 
Agata  with  four  large  tine  frescoes,  and  in 
a  suburb  San  Sigismondo,  with  frescoes  and 
paintings  by  Crcmonese  masters.  Also  note- 
worthy are  the  restored  thirteenth-century  city 
hall  and  the  thirteenth-century  Palazzo  de'  Gon- 
falioneri.  and  the  Palazzo  Reale,  with  natural- 
history  and  other  collections.  A  memorial  tablet 
marks  the  house  where  Antonio  Stradivari  (q.v. ) 
made  his  violins.  Crcmonese  violin-makers  who 
preceded  him  were  the  two  Amati  and  Gunmeri. 
Famous  painters  of  Cremona  were  Boccaccio 
Boccaecino,  Melone,  Bembo,  the  three  Campis, 
and  Sofonisba  d'Angussola,  whose  five  sifters 
also  practiced  the  art.  Cremona  has  a  seminary, 
a  lyceum,  u  gymnasium,  an  industrial  school,  a 
technical  school,  two  theatres,  a  library  of  35.000 
volume-,,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
town  hns  an  active  trade  by  rail  and  water,  mar- 
kets grain,  flax,  cheese,  etc..  and  manufactures 
silk,  cotton,  nnd  wool  fabrics,  machinery,  and 
earthenware.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has 
a  telephone  system.  Cremona  was  colonized  by 
the  Romans  in  B.C.  218  and  grew  to  be  an  impor- 
tant commercial  centre.  It  was  destroyed  in 
A.o.  70  by  Vespasian,  who  afterwards  encouraged 
its  rebuilding.  It  was  laid  waste  by  the  I«om- 
bards  in  005.  It  again  became  important  in  the 
tenth  century.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Milan.  Population 
(commune),  in  1881.  31.788;  in  1001,  37.003. 
Consult  Holder-Egger,  "Die  Annales  Cremo- 
nenses,"  \eue$  Archie  der  (lessel.sehaft  fur 
iiltrrv  deutsehe  Geschiehtskunde,  vol.  XX.  (Han- 
over. 1000). 

CREMONA,  Li'ioi  (1830—).  An  Italian 
mathematician,  born  in  Pavia.  He  participated 
in  the  struggle  for  independence  against  Austria 
in  1848-4S».  later  studied  at  the  University  of 
Pavia.  obtained  a  mathematical  professorship  in 
Bologna,  and  in  1873  became  professor  of  higher 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Home  and 
director  of  the  engineering  school  of  the  institu- 
tion. His  contributions  to  the  study  of  projec- 
tive geometry  and  of  graphical  statics  are  impor- 
tant. He  introduced  these  subjects  into  the 
<  urricula  of  Italian  technical  schools,  whose  or- 
ganisation he  did  much  to  improve.  His  pub- 
lished works  include:  Intrnduzinne  nd  una  teoria 
geomrtriea  delle  curve  piane  (1802);   Le  figure 

reciprocht  neffa  staticn  grafica  (3d  ed..  1870); 
and  Element i  di  geomctria  pro jrt lira  (1873). 

CREMORNE  f  kre-mOrn')  GARDENS.  A 
famous  resort  in  lxmdon.  near  Battersca  Bridge, 
closed  in  1877. 

CRENEL',  or  CRENELLE'  (OF.  crenel. 
notch,  embrasure,  from  ML.  crcnrltu*,  dim.  of 
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CREON. 


Lat.  notch).    Any  embrasure  or  opening 

in  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place;  especially  the 
spaces  lM>t\veen  merlons  (q.v.)  on  a  battlcmented 
parapet,  from  which  missiles  could  be  dis- 
charged. Hence  it  is  sometimes  used  to  desig- 
nate a  battlement.  Crenellated  is  used  of  a 
building  supplied  with  crenelles.  See  Battle- 
ment. 

CRE'NIC  ACID  (from  Gk.  «^>-//,  krtnC, 
fountain).  One  of  the  constituents  of  vegetable 
mold,  produced  wherever  leaves  and  other  plant 
matter  are  decaying,  especially  in  peat-bogs  and 
marshes. 

CRE  ODON'TA  (Neo-Lat.,  nom.  pi.  of  Gk. 
gpiuc.  Art  an,  tlesh  +  wfoij,  odous,  tooth).  A 
suborder  of  extinct  mammals,  ancestral  to  the 
true  carnivores,  and  hence  sometimes  culled  Car- 
nivora  Primigenia.  and  found  fossil  in  the  lower 
Tertiary  rocks.  The  creodonts  comprise  primi- 
tive or  synthetic  types  of  animals  that  vary  in 
sire  from  that  of  a  weasel  to  that  of  a  grizzly 
bear,  and  that  combine  the  characters  of  the 
true  carnivorous  families  in  such  manner  as  to 
render  determination  of  the  taxonomic  rank  of 
any  particular  species  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
The  members  of  the  suborder  present  resem- 
blances to  the  bears,  civets,  and  dogs  among  the 
true  carnivores;  the  genus  Patriofelis  seems 
prophetic  of  the  Pinnijiedia,  or  seals,  and  Me- 
sonyx  resembles  the  carnivorous  marsupials  of 
Australia.  The  more  primitive  forms  show  char- 
acters jxjssessed  also  by  the  Insectivora,  Tillodon- 
tia,  and  Condylarthra.  The  oldest  known  mam- 
mal skull — that  of  Triisodon  from  the  lower 
Puerco  IhhIs  of  the  lowest  Eocene  of  New  Mexico 
— is  placed  among  the  Creodonta.  Creodont  re- 
mains an-  found  in  the  lower  Tertiary  of  Pata- 
gonia, and  these  are  of  interest  because  they  re- 
semble the  carnivorous  marsupials  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  much  more  closely  than  do 
the  North  American  creodonts.  The  range  of 
the  suborder  in  both  North  America  and  Europe 
is  from  the  base  of  the  Koeene  into  the  lower 
Miocene.  During  Eocene  time  the  creodonta 
played  that  important  role  among  land  animals 
which  subsequently,  during  later  Eocene  and 
Miocene  time,  was  assumed  by  the  true  carni- 
vores. Among  the  more  interesting  and  impor- 
tant genera  are  Arctocyon.  Hyienodon.  Mesonyx, 
Oxyama,  Patriofelis,  Stylolophus. 

BtBUOGRAlMlY.  Matthew,  "A  Revision  of  the 
Puerco  Fauna."  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Xatural  History,  vol.  ix.  (New  York, 
1807);  id..  "Additional  Observations  on  the 
Creodonta,"  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Xatural  Historu.  vol.  xiv.  (New  York.  1001)  ; 
Scott.  "A  Revision  of  the  North  American  Creo- 
donta." Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Xatural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  ix.  (Philadelphia, 
1887).'  See  articles  on  Mesonyx  ;  Oxy.ena; 
IIy.enoikin  :  Patriofelis  :  Mammal;  and  for 
illustration,  see  Plate  of  Patriofelis. 

CREOLE  (  Fr.  crhde,  Sp.  criollo ;  probably  a 
negro  corruption  of  Sp.VnWi//o.  criado,  servant, 
from  criwr,  to  create,  rear).  A  name  pro|M*rly 
used  in  the  southern  I'nited  States  and  in  Latin 
America  to  designate  the  pure-blooded  descend- 
ant* of  original  French.  Spanish,  or  Portuguese 
stock.  My  English  writers  it  lias  sometimes  lieen 
incorrectly  supposed  to  mean  a  mestizo  or 
mulatto ;  but  it  cannot  properly  lie  applied  to 
any  person  of  mixed  race,  non-Latin  stock,  or 


European  birth,  neither  is  it  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Canadian  French. 

CREOLE  CASE,  The.  An  incident  in  Ameri- 
can history,  which  caused  some  friction  between 
the  governments  of  the  I'nited  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  was  the  occasion  of  an  animated 
debate  between  the  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery 
elements  in  Congress.  In  1841,  10  of  the  135 
slaves  on  board  the  American  brig  Creol*'  re- 
volted, while  being  transported  coastwise  between 
Hampton  Koads  and  New  Orleans,  and  securing 
control,  after  killing  the  captain  and  wounding 
several  others,  directed  the  vessel  to  Nassau.  New 
Providence,  where  all  those  who  had  not  been 
directly  concerned  in  the  revolt  were  immediately 
liberated  by  the  British  authorities,  the  others 
being  held  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder,  in  the 
local  courts.  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  demanded  the  return  of  the  slaves, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  legally  projwrty  and 
were  on  American  soil  and  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  I  nited  States,  so  long  as  they  were  under 
the  American  Hag,  even  when  on  lioard  a  ship. 
They  were  never  returned,  however,  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  The  incident  caused  J.  R.  Gid- 
dings  (q.v.)  to  offer  a  series  of  resolutions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  March  21.  1842. 
declaring  that  slavery  could  exist  only  by  |>ositive 
law  of  the  separate  States;  that  these  States  had 
delegated  no  control  over  slavery  to  the  Federal 
Government,  which  alone  had  jurisdiction  on  the 
high  seas,  and,  therefore,  that  slaves  on  the  high 
seas  became  free,  and  the  coastwise  slave  trade 
was  unconstitutional.  The  House  passed  a  resolu- 
tion of  censure,  and  Giddings  immediately  re- 
signed, but  was  triumphantly  reelected.  '  Hi* 
resolutions  expressed  the  basis  of  one  phase  of 
the  constitutional  anti-slavery  agitation.  Thev 
are  given  in  full  in  Giddings 'a  History  of  thf 
Rebellion  (New  York,  1804).  The  statute  of 
March  2,  1807.  regulating  the  coastwise  slave 
trade,  is  in  2  V.  S.  Statutes  at  Large  426.  See 
Slavery. 

CREOLE  STATE.  Louisiana.  See  States, 
Popular  Names  ok. 

CRE'OLIN  (origin  uncertain).  An  unofficial 
dark-brown,  sirupy  liquid,  of  tarry  odor,  derived 
from  coal-tar.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  form* 
a  milky  fluid  (ah  emulsion)  with  water.  Differ- 
ent specimens  vary  considerably  in  composition 
and  strength,  and  the  careless  use  of  the  sub- 
stance may  cause  poisoning.  It  is  a  good  anti- 
septic, particularly  against  organisms  that  bear 
no  spores,  and  is  a  powerful  deodorizer.  In 
operative  surgery,  it  has  the  disadvantage  that 
the  milky  character  of  the  solution  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  see  instruments  placed  in  it. 

CRE'ON    (Lat.,    from    Gk.    Korux;  Kreon). 
In  the  Greek  legend,  the  son  of  Memeeeus.  and 
brother  of  .Jocnsta.  wife  of  LaTus,  King  of  Thehe*. 
After  the  death  of  LaTus  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment and  offered  the  crown  and  Jocaata  to  who 
soever  could  free  the  city  from  the  Sphinx.  (Kdi- 
pus   (q.v.)   accomplished    the    task,    and  thus 
unconsciously  became  the  husltand  of  his  own 
mother.    After  his  fall  Croon  once  more  assumed 
the  rule  as  guardian  of  the  sons  of  (Ed i pus.  Fteo 
cles.  and  Polvniecs   (q.v.).     After  the  death  of 
the  brothers.  Creon  again  became  king,  and  for- 
bade the  burial  of  Polynices  and  the  Argives. 
Antigone    (q.v.).    however,    defied    Creon  and 
buried  her  brother's  body,  whereupon  Creon  *en- 
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tenccd  her  to  he  buried  alive.  Creon's  son  Hse- 
mon,  the  betrothed  of  Antigone,  killed  himself 
on  her  body.  This  is  substantially  the  story  as 
it  appears  "in  the  plays  of  Sophocles.  Other  ver- 
sions told  how  Creon  sacrificed  a  son  on  the 
walls  of  Thebes  in  order  to  avert  the  fall  of  the 
city,  and  how  later  he  gave  his  daughter  Megara 
to  Heracles,  who  suc-ceeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes. 

CRE'OSOTE,  or  CRE'ASOTE  (Gk.  xpfac, 
krcas,  ilesh  +  ourijp,  s6ter,  preserver,  from  ti^ttv, 
tizein,  to  save).  An  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  particularly  that 
of  the  beech  [Fagus  syleatica  Linnc,  natural 
order  Cupulifere).  It  is  almost  colorless  when 
freshly  obtained,  but  gradually  assumes  a  darker 
color  "if  exposed  to  the  action  of  light.  It  has  a 
penetrating,  smoky  odor  and  a  burning  taste,  and 
is  slightly  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is 
soluble  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  mixes 
readily  with  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  gla- 
cial acetic  acid.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  guai- 
acol  and  cresol  and  has  a  high  refractive  power. 
Creosote  acts  us  an  antiseptic  and  has  been 
used  in  the  preservation  of  meat — whence  its 
name.  At  present  it  is  largely  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  with  mixed  infection.  For 
this  purpose  it  may  be  administered  in  the  form 
of  an  emulsion  with  cod-liver  oil  and  other  sub- 
stances; or  else  a  mixture  of  creosote  with  alcohol 
and  choloroform  may  be  inhaled  by  the  patient, 
moderate  doses  of  pure  creosote  being  perfectly 
harmless,  and  causing  no  disagreeable  symptoms 
whatever.  Creosote  was  first  prepared  by  Rci- 
ehenbach  in  1832,  and  Bouchard  and  Pimbcrt 
were  the  first  to  apply  it  to  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  It  is  also  used  in  bronchitis  with 
profuse  expectoration  containing  the  Streptococ- 
cus bacillus,  and  in  fermentative  dyspepsia, 
diarrho-a,  and  dysentery.  The  creosote-oil  used 
for  the  preservation  of  timber  is  derived  by  the 
fractional  distillation  of  coal-tar,  constituting 
the  fraction  that  distills  over  between  230°  and 
270*  C.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  phenol  (car- 
bolic acid),  cresol,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene. 

The  creosote-plant'  (f.arrora  Mcxicana)  pro- 
duces a  substance  similar  to  Indian  gum-lac  and 
having  a  strong  creosote-like  odor;  hence  the 
name  of  the  plant. 
CREOSOTE-BUSH.  See  Zygophyllacele. 
CKEOSOTOL,  kre'6-so-tol'  (from  creosote  -+- 
•of),  or  Carbonate  of  Creosote.  A  pale-yellow 
sirupv  liquid  similar  to  creosote,  but  having  less 
odor  and  taste.  It  is  used  in  tuberculosis  and 
is  well  borne  by  the  stomach. 

C  RE  QUI,  krA'ke'.  Charles,  Marquis  de 
1 1578  1038) .  A  French  soldier.  He  was  a 
prominent  officer  under  Henry  IV..  in  1622  was 
appointed  a  marshal  of  France  by  Louis  XIII., 
nnd  fought  with  great  bravery  against  Span- 
iards and  Huiruenots.  His  military  ability  has 
been  high.lv  spoken  of  by  Saint-Simon  nnd  Vol- 
taire. Consult  Chorier.  Histoirc  du  Marshal  de 
Prrquy  dc  Blanchefort  (Grenoble,  1683). 

CRE'RAR,  Jons  (1827-85)).  An  American 
philanthropist,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
a  merchant  in  New  York  and  from  1862  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  became  hend  of  the  firm  of  Crcrar. 
Adam*  &  Co..  and  nn  incorporator  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 
Ho  contributed  $2,500,000  as  an  endowment  fund 
for  a  library  now  known  by  his  name.  $100,000 


for  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  bequeathed 
$1,000,000  to  charitable  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. 

CRESAP'S  WAR.    See  Dt  nmore's  War. 

CRESCEN'DO  ( It.,  increasing,  pres.  part,  of 
crcsecre,  from  Lat.  crescerc,  to  grow).  In  music, 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  volume  of  sound,  or 
change  from  piano  to  forte  and  fortissimo.  It  is 
marked  thus  <z,  or  with  the  abbreviation  crese. 
The  even  swell  of  an  organ  produces  a  most  per- 
fect crescendo. 

CRESCENT  <  from  Lat.  crc«cc»i«,  pres.  part,  of 
crescerc,  to  grow ) .  ( 1 )  A  representation  of  the 
half-moon  with  the  horns  turned  upward,  called 
a  crescent,  is  often  used  as  an  emblem  of  progress 
and  success.  It  is  generally  spoken  of  as  "the 
arms'  of  the  Turkish  Empire;  but  is  more  prop- 
erly the  emblem  of  the  empire  and  people.  It 
was,  however,  a  Byzantine  emblem  before  the 
Turks  assumed  it  on  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople in  1453;  and  at  the  present  day  is  fre- 
quently to  Ik?  seen  on  churches  in  Moscow  and 
elsewhere  in  Russia,  generally  surmounted  with 
the  cross,  marking  the  Byzantine  origin  of  the 
Russian  Church. 

(2)  A  Turkish  musical  instrument  introduced 
into  the  German  military  bands  at  the  time 
of  the  Turkish  wars,  and  now  in  general  use  in 
military  music.  It  consists  of  a  staff  sur- 
mounted by  a  cap,  and  supporting  several  cres- 
cent-shaped brass  plates,  upon  each  of  which 
little  bells  are  hung.  The  instrument  is  played 
by  being  jingled  in  time  with  the  music. 
*  (3)  In  heraldy,  the  crescent  is  used  both  as 
a  bearing  or  charge,  and  as  a  difference,  or 
mark  of  cadency.  In  the  latter  case,  it  desig- 
nates the  second  son,  and  those  that  descend 
from  him.    Sec  Cadency. 

CRESCENT,  Order  of  tue.  A  Turkish 
order  of  knighthood.  It  was  founded  by  Selim 
II.  in  1799  after  the  battle  of  Abukir,  to  be 
conferred  on  Christians  for  service  to  the  Turkish 
State.  Nelson  was  the  first  man  to  receive  the 
honor.  The  order  l>ecame  extinct  after  half  a 
century.  An  Order  of  the  Crescent  was  founded 
by  Saint  Louis  of  France  in  1269.  and  twice 
reestablished  by  the  House  of  Anjou,  reigning 
in  Sicily  and  Naples.  This  is  also  extinct.  The 
crescent  and  the  star  in  white  upon  a  red  back- 
ground constitute  the  Turkish  flag.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  appearance  of  the  crescent  in  the 
horoscope  of  the  great  Othman  led  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it  as  the  national  symbol. 

CRESCENT  CITY.  A  name  applied  to  New 
Orleans,  because  of  its  situation  on  a  bend  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  modem  growth  of  the 
city  has  made  the  designation  less  applicable. 

CRESCENTIIS,  kres  sen'shf-Is,  Petri s  de.  or 
CRESCENZI,  kra-shfln'ze,  Pietro  (c.  1230  c. 
1310).  An  Italian  agricultural  writer,  the 
founder  of  modern  agronomics  in  Europe.  He 
was  bom  in  Bologna,  but  later  sojourned  in 
various  cities  of  Italy,  where  he  frequently  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  judge  lateral  to  the  podestus. 
I'pon  his  return  to  Bologna  nftcr  an  absence  of 
thirty  years,  during  which  he  made  valuable 
observations  on  agriculture,  he  published  his 
famous  work,  entitled  Rurnlium  Commodorvm 
Libri  XII.  (1471).  This  work  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  and  has  been  translated  into 
Italian.  German,  nnd  French.    The  genus  Cm- 
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crntia  was  named  by  Linnwus  in  honor  of  the 
famous  author,  who  was  probably  the  first  since 
the  days  of  the  Romans  to  point  out  the  high 
value  of  agricultural  science. 

CBESCENTIUS,  kres  sfin'shl-us,  John  (  ?- 
1)98 ) .  Leader  (Patrieius)  of  the  national  party 
in  Home  against  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  century.  About 
1191,  probably.  Crescent ius  was  all-powerful  in 
Rome.  With  a  short  intermission,  when  Otho 
III.  visited  the  city  in  i)!»0,  his  rule  lasted  until 
1)98,  when  he  was  beheaded  by  Otho.  In  997  he 
had  driven  the  Po|>e,  Gregory  V.,  from  the  city 
and  appointed  an.  antipope.  Creseentius  was 
long  remembered  as  the  champion  of  Roman  lib- 
erty. Consult  Cregorovius,  Rome  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1895). 

CRESCENZI,  krashfln'ze,  PlETRO.  See  Cres- 
CENTUM,  PETRI'S  DE. 

CRESCIMBENI,  kra'shera-ba'ne.  Giovanni 
Mama  t  100.M72S).  An  Italian  critic  and  poet, 
l>orn  at  Maeerata.  He  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  the  Jesuit  College  in  his  own 
town  and  then  removed  to  Rome.  Here,  together 
with  fourteen  others  (1090),  he  founded  the 
Academy  of  the  Arcadians,  whose  secretary  he 
was  for" thirty-eight  years.  The  academy  was  a 
great  success,  and  was  of  great  influence  in  coun- 
teracting the  false  taste  of  the  time  as  embodied 
in  Marini.  CrescimWni's  most  important  works 
are:  Istoria  della  volgar  poesia  (1698)  ;  Com  men- 
tnrin  intorno  alia  volnar  poesia  (1702-11)  ;  and 
Traltato  drlla  bellezza  della  volgar  poesia  ( 1700). 

CRES 'CO.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Howard  County.  Iowa,  1(17  miles  northeast  of 
Dcs  Moines,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul  Railroad  (Map:  Iowa,  El).  It  has  ex- 
tensive dairying  and  live-stock  interests,  and 
manufactures  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chines, foundry  products.  Hour,  brick  and  tile, 
lire-ladders,  etc.  A  'Farmers'  Alliance*  store  is 
successfully  operated  here.  The  water -works  are 
owned  bv  "the  eitv.  Population,  in  1890,  2018; 
in  190O.280fl. 

CRES'IL  AS  (  Lat..  from  Gk.  Kp^ai'/ac,  Krisi- 
lan).  A  Greek  artist  of  the  Attic  school,  born 
at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  who  worked  in  the  latter 
pari  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Pericles,  of  the  base  of* which  fragments  with  the 
artist's  signature  have  been  found  on  the  Acropo- 
lis of  Athens.  From  this  work  seem  to  be 
derived  the  busts  of  Pericles  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  Vatican,  and  Munich.  He  also  made  a 
statue  of  a  wounded  Amazon,  which  is  probably 
represented  by  the  Capitoline  type.  Other 
statues  have  been  claimed  as  copies  of  his  works, 
ns  the  Munich  Diomedes.  and  the  Athena  of 
Yclletri.  Consult  Furtwilngler.  Masterpieces  of 
Creek  Sculpture,  trans,  bv  Sellers  (New  York. 
1895). 

CRESPI,  kra'sp£,  Giovanni  Battista  (1557- 
103.1).  An  Italian  painter.  l>orn  in  (Vrano,  and 
hence  often  called  II  Ccrano.  He  studied  in 
Venice  and  Rome  and  established  himself  in 
Milan,  where  he  found  a  patron  in  Cardinal  Fed- 
erico  Horromco.  In  sculpture  and  architecture, 
also  he  was  well  skilled.  His  paintings,  gen- 
erally large  and  impressive  in  treatment,  careful 
in  detail,  but  occasionally  mannered,  include 
"Christ  Appears  to  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul" 
(Hof  Museum.  Vienna),  and  "The  Baptism  of 
Saint  Augustin"  (San  Marco.  Milanl . 


CBESPIN,  kra-spaN',  Jkan  (c.  1520-72).  A 
French  Protestant  author.  He  was  born  in  Arras, 
studied  law  in  Louvaiu  and  Paris;  became  advo- 
cate in  Parliament,  1540;  lied  on  account  of 
his  religious  opinions  to  Strassburg  in  1545;  re- 
moved to  Geneva  in  1548,  and  carried  on  tbe 
printer'b  trade  there  until  his  death  in  1572. 
His  fame  rests  upon  his  Lirre  dts  martyr$ 
(1554),  with  its  continuations  or  recasting* 
under  different  names:  Rrcueil  (1554);  Ww- 
toire  (1570);  new  edition  of  the  whole  M 
Uistoirc  dcs  martyrs  (3  vols.,  1880  89).  It  was 
translated  into  Latin  and  has  been  the  basis 
of  many  similar  Protestant  martyrologies. 

CRESS     (AS.    crcsse,    arrss,    OHG.  cresso, 
cicssa,  Ger.  Urease;  probably  from  OHG.  ehresan, 
MH(>.  kresen,  to  creep).    A  name  given  to  many 
plants,  of  which  the  foliage  has  a  pungent,  mus- 
tard-like taste,  and  is  used  as  a  salad.     It  i» 
stmetimes  more  strictly  confined  to  the  genus 
Lepidium,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Cruci- 
fene.    The  common  cress  or  garden  cress  ( le- 
pidium  sativum)    is  an  annual,   a   native  of 
the  East,  frequently  cultivated  in  European  and 
.American  gardens.     It  is  powerfully  antiscor- 
butic.   Virginian  cress  (l.epidium  Yirginicum) 
resembles  the  garden  cress  in  its  properties,  and 
is  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  used  as  a  diaphoretic 
medicine  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Lepidium  piscidium,  a  native  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  is  one  of  the  plants  used  by  sailors  for 
prevention  or  cure  of  scurvy.    The  name  winter 
cress  is  given  to  species  of" the  genus  Barbarea. 
nlso  cruciferous  biennial   or   perennial  plants. 
The  common  winter  cress  [Itarbnrea  vulgaris) 
is  plentiful  in  moist  pastures  and  hedge-banks 
throughout  Europe  and   North   America.  It 
is  occasionally  cultivated  as  a  winter  salad; 
in   Sweden   it   iB   used   as  a   boiled  vegetable. 
Its  pungency  is  combined  with  some  degree  of 
bitterness.     Very    similar   to    this,    and  also 
occasionally    cultivated,    is    the    early  winter 
cress,  or  American   cress    (Rarbarea  prercox). 
a  native  of  Creat  Britain,  the  Continent  of 
Kurope,  and  North  America.    The  common  bitter 
cress   or  cuckoo-flower    {Car<Utmine  pratcit*is\ 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  ladyVsmock. 
Cardamine  amara*  and  Cardamine  hirsute  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Europe, 
and  are  also  found  in   America.  Watercress 
{^nasturtium  officinale)   is  a  perennial  aquatic 
plant,  much  used   in   the   Cnited  States  and 
Europe  as  a  cold-weather  salad.    It  is  a  native 
of  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.    The  leaves 
have  a  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  with  a  little 
saltness.    The  plant  is  of  easy  cultivation  and 
grows  best   in   clear,   shallow,   running  water, 
with  a  bottom  of  sand  or  gravel.    Mud  i*  in- 
jurious both  to  its  growth  and  to  the  flavor  of  its 
leave*.     For   Indian  cress  or  nasturtium,  see 

TROP.EOLfM. 

CRES'SET  (OF.  cresset,  Fr  crcusct,  from 
01>utch  kruysel,  hanging  lamp,  dim.  of  kruyse. 
cup,  Icel.  Arii*,  Ger.  Kmuse,  Engl.  cruse).  A 
name  given  to  a  great  light  kindled  upon  a 
beacon  or  watch-tower,  and  also  to  a  lamp  or 
torch,  or  to  a  light  fixed  on  a  pole.  The  name 
owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  formerly  beacons 
were  usually  surmounted  by  a  cross. 

CRES'SIDA,  or  CRES'SID.  The  lover  of 
Troilus  in  the  Troilus  and  Crcssida  (q.v. )  of 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Dekker  and  Chettle.  and 
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Dryden,  and  a  type  of  infidelity.  The  name  is 
probably  a  mediaeval  invention  representing 
Briseis,  the  daughter  of  Calchas,  the  Trojan  seer. 

CRESSID,  or  CRESEIDE,  TESTAMENT  OF, 
and  (  OMIM.AIXT  OK  Crejsseide.  Poems  by  Robert 
Hcnryson,  wrongly  included  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  Chaucer. 

CRES'SON.  A  pleasure  resort  in  Cambria 
County,  Pa.,  102  miles*  east  of  Pittsburg,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  has  a  fine  situation, 
at  an  elevation  of  over  2000  fret,  and  is  noted 
for  pure  air  and  the  l>eauty  of  its  scenery.  Min- 
eral springs  add  to  its  attractions  as  a.  resort. 
Population,  about  800. 

CRESS0N.  Elliott  (1796-1854).  A  Quaker 
merchant  and  philanthropist  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  theemancipa- 
tion  of  the  negroes  from  slavery.  He  was  presi- 
dent for  some  time  of  the  Colonization  Society 
(q.v.),  and  subsequently  as  its  agent  labored 
to  establish  the  colony  at  Bassa  Cove,  on  the 
Grain  Coast,  Africa. 

CRES'SY.    See  Crecy. 

CBESS'WEIX,  Sir  Cresswem.  (1794-1863). 
An  English  jurist.  He  was  born  at  Newcastle; 
graduated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1814,  and  in  1819  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1834 
he  was  appointed  King's  counsel,  in  1842  a 
puisne  judge  of  the  common  pleas  court,  and  in 
1858  first  judge  of  the  newly  created  probate 
and  divorce  court.  He  was  largely  employed  as 
advocate  in  important  navigation  and  mercantile 

CREST  (OF.  create.  Ft.  crtte,  Sp.,  Port..  It. 
crest  a,  crest,  from  Lat.  crixta,  comb,  tuft ;  con- 
nected with  Lat.  crini*,  hair).  Though  popu- 
larly regarded  as  the  most  important  feature  in 
heraldic  emblems,  the  crest,  in  the  eyes  of 
heralds,  is  an  external  adjunct  to  the  shield, 
without  which  the  bearing  is  complete,  and  which 
may  consequently  lie  altered  without  materially 
affecting  its  significance.  Occupying  the  highest 
place  on  the  helmet,  it  is  the  "member  of  the 
bearing  by  which  the  knight  was  commonly 
known  in  battle:  and  from  this  circumstance  it 
is  to  the  crest  that  the  term  cognizance  (from 
coynosco,  to  know)  is  properly  given.  Its  claim 
lb  a  classical  origin  is  probably  better  than  that 
of  any  other  portion  of  coat  armor.  The  hel- 
met, as  we  we  it  represented  on  ancient  statues 
and  gems,  was  frequently  adorned  with  a  crest. 
Sometimes  it  was  of  horso-hair;  at  other  times  a 
lion  or  other  animal  was  placed  on  the  helmet, 
either  erect  or  couchant. 

The  first  crest  to  be  met  with  in  the  monu- 
ments of  English  chivalry  is  that  on  the  great 
seal  of  Richard  Ounir  de  Lion.  They  came  into 
general  use  about  the  time  of  nenry  III.,  and 
were  used  as  marks  of  distinction  by  commanders 
in  the  holy  wars,  as  they  had  formerly  been  by 
the  Roman  centurions.  For  lightness  they  were 
often  made  of  stuffed  leather,  which  was  gilt, 
silvered  over,  or  painted — a  circumstance  which 
explains  their  greater  size  then  than  in  later 
times,  when  they  were  made  either  of  wood  or 
metal.  The  earliest  example  of  the  wreath  on 
which  the  crest  is  now  invariably  placed  is  that 
on  the  monument  of  Sir  John  Harsick.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  pieces  of  silk,  of  the  colors  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  wearer,  twisted  together 
by  the  lady  who  had  chosen  him  for  her  knight. 


It  is  now  represented  ns  consisting  of  two  stripes 
of  gold  or  hilver  lace,  twisted  into  a  circular 
cord.  Its  tinctures  arc  always  those  of  the 
principal  metal  and  color  of  the  arms.  It  is  a 
rule  in  delineating  the  wreath,  which  is  shown 
edgewise  above  the  shield,  that  the  first  coil 
shall  be  of  metal,  and  the  second  of  color.  Civic, 
triumphal,  and  other  crowns  were  used  as 
wreaths;  and  this  practice  is  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  use  of  coronets,  out  of  which 
crests  are  sometimes  represented  as  issuing,  even 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  not  noble. 

Consult:  Fairbairn,  Book  of  L'rcstx  of  the 
Families  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Edin- 
burgh, 1892)  ;  and  for  foreign  crests,  see  Reit- 
stap.  Armorial  general  (Gouda,  1884-87).  See, 
also.  Heralorv  and  the  authorities  referred  to 
there. 

CREST,  or  Cresting.  In  architecture,  an 
ornamental  finishing  in  stone,  tiles,  or  metal, 
running  along  the  top  of  a  wall,  or  the  ridge  of 
a  roof,  or  surmounting  a  gable  or  pinnacle. 
Crcxl-tiles,  or,  as  they  are  corruptly  called,  cress- 
tiles,  or  crease-tiles, "are  frequently  in  the  form 
either  of  small  battlements  or  Tudor  flowers. 
See  CofiNO. 

CRESTED.  A  term  in  heraldry.  When  a 
cock  or  other  bird  has  its  comb  of  a  different 
tincture  from  its  body,  it  is  said  to  be  crested 
of  sueh  a  tincture,  naming  the  tincture. 

CRESTED  DOG'S-TAIL  GRASS.  See  Doo's- 
Taii.  Grass. 

CRES'TON.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Union 
County,  Iowa,  70  miles  southwest  of  Des  Moines ; 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
(Map:  Iowa,  C  3).  It  has  extensive  machine- 
shops,  car-works,  wagon-factories,  etc.  Creston 
was  settled  in  1868  and  incorporated  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  is  governed  at  present  under  a 
charter  of  1870,  revised  in  1890,  which  provides 
for  a  mavor.  chosen  biennially,  and  a  city  coun- 
cil, elected  by  wards.  Population,  in  1890, 
7200;  in  1900,  7752. 

CRES'WICK,  Thomas  (1811-69).  An  Eng- 
lish landscape  painter,  born  in  Sheffield,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1811.  He  was  a  pupil  of  J.  V.  Barber 
in  Birmingham,  and  went  to  London  in  1828. 
He  constantly  exhibited  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion and  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1842  the  Brit- 
ish Institution  awarded  him  a  premium  of  eighty 
guineas,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  made 
R.A.  in  1851.  He  died  at  Bayswater.  December 
28,  1809.  He  was  a  landscape  painter  of  popu- 
lar subjects,  such  as  rippling  streams,  riverside 
nooks,  glens,  and  dells.  He  was  a  fair  technician 
and  a  good  colorist.  Among  his  principal  paint- 
ings are:  "Welsh  Glen"  (1843)  ;  "London  Road 
a  Hundred  Years  Ago"  (1847)  :  and  the  "Weald 
of  Kent."  He  was  also  an  etcher  of  repute,  and 
contributed  manv  etchings  to  the  publications  of 
the  Etching  Club. 

CRETACEOUS  (kre-tfl'shus)  SYSTEM,  or 
Chalk  Formation  (I-at.  cretaeeus,  chalky,  from 
creta,  chalk).  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  strata 
underlying  the  Tertiary  and  resting  on  the  Jura- 
Trias,  "the  name  l>eing  derived  from  the  chalk- 
l>eds  which  form  such  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Cretaceous  in  England  and  France,  nlthough  such 
chalk-beds  are  rare  in  the  United  States,  occur- 
ring only  in  Texas  and  Arkansas.   There  exists  at 
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times  an  unconformity  between  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous and  the  Eocene,  or  lower  member  of  the 
Tertiary,  especially  in  the  United  States.  The 
classification  of  the  Cretaceous  presents  many 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  variable  section  which 
it  exhibits  in  dillcrent  areas;  but  European  and 
American  geologists  are  agreed  on  a  division 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  member,  while  for 
divisions  of  lesser  size  local  names  are  employed. 

The  Lower  Cretaceous  is  represented  in  the 
northern  Gulf  States  by  (a)  Tuscaloosa  and  (b) 
Eutaw  stages;  in  Texas  and  the  western  Gulf 
borders  by  (a)  Trinity,  (b)  Fredericksburg,  and 
(c)  Washita  stages.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  has  the  following 
subdivisions:  (a)  Dakota  stage,  (b)  Benton 
stage,  (c)  Niobrara  stage,  (d)  Pierre  stage,  (e) 
Fox  Hills  stage,  (f)  Laramie  stage;  while  in  the 
Atlantic  border  States  it  is  divided  into  (a) 
Raritan  stage  and  (b)  New  Jersey  Greensand 
stage.  The  Cretaceous  rocks  of  North  America 
form  a  belt  of  increasing  width,  extending  south- 
ward along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  York, 
through  New  Jersey.  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida;  then  around  the  northern 
and  western  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  up  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
and  from  Texas  northward  to  the  foothills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  occur  also  in 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  and  Towa.  The  greatest 
development  of  the  Cretaceous  system  is  in 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  west  of  the  Sier- 
ra Nevadas  in  California.  In  some  portions  of 
these  last-named  regions  it  is  found  at  heights 
of  10.000  and  12.000  feet.  It  occurs  also  in 
Arctic  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River.  The  American  Cretaceous  beds  consist  of 
greensand — called  also  'marl,'  and  much  used 
in  New  .Jersey  and  elsewhere  for  fertilizing  land 
— sands  of  other  kinds,  clays,  shell  deposits,  and, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  especially  in  Texas,  lime- 
stone. In  New  Jersey  the  formation  is  400  or 
500  feet  thick:  in  Alabama,  2000  feet;  in  Texas, 
800  feet,  chiefly  solid  limestone;  in  the  upper 
Missouri  basin  "more  than  2000  feet;  and  east  of 
the  Wasatch,  more  than  9000  feet. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  both  animal  and  plant  remains,  for  this 
was  a  closing  period  of  an  era  in  which  reptiles 
predominated,  and,  curiously  enough,  but  few 
or  none  of  the  Cretaceous  species  have  continued 
into  the  Tertiary.  The  plants  found  in  the  Cre- 
taceous represent  angiosperms,  which  were  not 
found  before  this  era.  both  dicotyledons  and 
palms,  the  former  including  species  of  the  oak, 
willow,  poplar,  beech,  maple,  fig,  tulip,  sassafras, 
eucalyptus,  and  sequoia.  Many  pnlms  and  cycads 
are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of  North  America. 
The  appearance  of  the  dicotyledons  in  this  for- 
mation is  rather  sudden.  The  animal  remains 
found  include  both  the  smallest  and  largest 
forms.  There  are  foraminifera.  sponges  (which 
were  very  common  in  the  chalk),  echinoids.  many 
mollusks.  especially  spirally  coiled  ammonites, 
and  oysters.  The  fishes  show  a  continuation  of 
the  placoids  and  ganoids  of  the  former  era;  but 
teleosts,  or  true  Itony  fishes,  made  their  first  ap- 
pearnnce.  There  was  also  an  extraordinary 
abundance  of  reptiles,  including  enaliosaurs, 
dinosaurs,  pterosaurs,  and  crocodiles.  Some 
of  the  pterosaurs  from  the  Kansas  rock  meas- 
ured from  20  to  25  feet  in  expanse  of  wing. 
The   sea-saurians   were   from    10   to   50  feet 


long.  Cope  describes  the  elasmosaurus  as  a 
snake-like  form  40  feet  long,  with  an  arrow- 
shaped  head  on  a  swan-like  neck  that  rose 
20  feet  out  of  the  water.  Consequently  it 
could  swim  many  feet  below  the  surface,  and  yet 
have  its  head  extended  into  the  air  for  breath. 
The  American  rocks  supply  40  species  of  sea- 
serpents.  More  curious  still  were  the  birds  with 
teeth,  found  in  New  Jersey  and  Kansas.  (See 
Ic'HTHYORNIH. )  The  mammalian  remains  were 
mostly  those  of  lower  orders,  such  as  marsupials 
and  monotremes. 

The  geographic  developments  in  North  Amer- 
ica during  the  Cretaceous  were  great.  The  in- 
terior continental  sea  was  shallowed,  and  finally 
obliterated  by  the  uplifting  of  the  land,  so  that 
the  eastern  and  western  portion  of  the  United 
States  were  joined  into  one  continent.  This  up- 
lift became  emphasized  toward  the  end  of  the 
Cretaceous,  when  the  Rocky  Mountains  were 
formed.  Violent  volcanic  eruptions  accompanied 
this  uplift,  and  the  lava-flows  of  the  Yellowstone 
regions  date  from  this  time. 

The  economic  products  include  most  of  the 
coal  and  lignite  deposits  of  the  Western  States. 
Many  of  the  gold  and  silver  bearing  fissure 
veins  of  the  Rockies  were  formed  in  the  Creta- 
ceous, while  other  products  are  fire-clays,  chalk, 
greensand,  and  iron  ores. 

In  Europe  the  Cretaceous  rocks  assume  great 
importance.  According  to  Geikie,  they  may  be 
grouped  into  two  fairly  distinct  areas,  of  which 
the  northern  includes'  Great  Britain,  the  low- 
lands of  central  Europe,  with  portions  of  Silesia. 
Bohemia,  and  northern  France;  while  the  south- 
ern embraces  the  central  and  southern  part  of 
France,  the  Alps,  and  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
The  northern  area  is  characterized  by  shallow- 
water  deposits — sandstones,  conglome rates,  and 
marls — more  or  less  glaueonitic,  and  passing  into 
a  loosely  textured  limestone  or  chalk.  In  the 
southern  basin  the  typical  rocks  are  massive, 
compact  limestones,  which  indicate  conditions 
of  deeper  water  and  freer  communication  with 
the  open  sea.  The  entire  series  of  rocks  is  usu- 
ally grouped  by  geologists  as  follows:  Lower  Cre- 
taceous—  (a)  Neocomian,  (h)  Urgoninn,  (c) 
Aptian;  Upper  Cretaccoua — (a)  Gault  or  Albion, 
(b)  Cenomnnian.  (c)  Turonian.  (d)  Senonian. 
(e)  Danian.  The  dividing  line  between  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous  is  regarded  by  the 
French  geologists  as  occurring  at  the  top  o"f  the 
Album.  The  most  conspicuous  member  of  the 
Cretaceous  is  the  white  chalk  (Upper  Creta- 
ceous) which  forms  the  remarkable  cliffs  of 
southeastern  England  and  northwestern  France. 

Consult  Dana.  Manual  of  Otology  (4th  ed.. 
New  York.  1896)  ;  Geikie.  Text  Rook  of  V.col 
<>qu  (London.  1803)  ;  White,  "Correlation  Papers. 
Cretaceous,"  Vnited  Staffs  Oeoloqical  Surrey, 
Bulletin  8>  (Washington.  1891). 

CRETE  (Lat.  Creta,  Gk.  K/>//rr/,  ErtU,  NOk. 
Kpin,  Kriti,  Turk.  Kirid),  or  Candia.  An  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  situated  south  of  Greece, 
considered  the  most  southerly  part  of  Europe. 
It  lies  lietween  latitudes  34°  57'  and  35°  41'  N.. 
and  between  longitude  l  23°  30'  and  20°  20'  E. 
(Mnp:  Creeee.  F  0).  It  is  ohlnng  in  shape,  hav- 
ing a  length  of  about  150  miles,  and  varying  from 
0  to  35  miles  in  width,  with  an  area  of  3326 
square  miles.  Its  mountainous  surface  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Greece.  The  western 
part  of  the  island  is  the  more  elevated,  and  con- 
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tains  the  large  mountain  range  of  the  White,  or 
Aladaras,  Mountains,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
over  8000  feet.  The  central  mountain  of  Ida,  or 
Pailoriti,  reaches  about  the  same  altitude.  The 
eastern  part  is  lower,  but  there  are  several 
|ieaks  between  5000  and  7000  feet  high.  The 
northern  coast  is  well  indented,  and  abounds 
in  good  harbors,  that  of  the  Bay  of  Suda  on  the 
northwest  coast  being  one  of  the  best  in  the 
levant.  The  southern  coast  is  mainly  un- 
broken and  inaccessible.  There  are  several  riv- 
ers, but  they  run  dry  during  the  summer  season. 
There  are  numerous  springs  throughout  the 
island.  The  climate  of  Crete  is  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  in  Europe.  In  spite  of  its  mountain- 
ous surface,  Crete  has  a  soil  of  remarkable  fer- 
tility, producing  most  of  the  southern  fruits  and 
grains.  The  thick  forests  which  formerly  cov- 
ered the  mountains  have  entirely  disappeared, 
but  there  are  still  found  some  trees,  such  as  the 
cypress,  the  chestnut,  and  the  olive,  cultivated 
mostly  in  the  lowlands. 

The  chief  products  are  olive  oil,  grapes, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  southern  fruits.  The 
vine  of  Crete,  which  enjoyed  such  fame  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  has  greatly  deteriorated.  One  of 
the  chief  manufactured  products  exported  is 
soap,  which  is  made  of  olive  oil.  The  commerce 
of  Crete  is  chiefly  with  Greece  and  Turkey,  to 
which  it  exports  olive  oil,  chestnuts,  and  silk. 
The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  Crete  for  1899- 
1000  amounted  to  about  $3,300,000,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  represented  imports.  The  prin- 
cipal ports  are  Knania.  Retimo.  and  Candia. 
The  Bank  of  Crete  was  founded  in  1899,  with  a 
capital  of  #1.030.000.  and  obtained  the  privilege 
of  issuing  notes  for  thirty  years. 

Crete  is  an  autonomous  State  under  the  suzer- 
ainty of  Turkey.  In  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  1899,  the  executive  authority  is  vested 
in  a  High  Commissioner,  n  post  now  occupied  by 
Prince  George  of  Greece,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  three  nominated  members,  who  also 
hold  port  folios  and  sit  in  the  Assembly,  but  have 
no  votes.  The  Assembly  consists  of  Deputies 
elected  for  two  years  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every 
5000  inhabitants,  and  ten  Deputies  nominated  by 
the  High  Commissioner.  The  foreign  affairs  of 
Crete  are  under  the  control  of  the  representatives 
at  Rome  of  the  four  Powers  which  are  responsible 
for  it«  autonomy — Russia,  (treat  Britain.  France, 
and  Italy.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from 
direct  and  indirect  taxes.  For  1900-01  the  budget 
balanced  at  nearly  $1,200,000.  The  public  debt 
amounted  in  10O0  to  nearly  $400,000.  Accord- 
ing to  a  decision  rendered  by  the  four  Powers 
in  August,  1901,  the  island  is  to  pay  the  sum 
of  about  S290.000  and  concede  the  salt  monopoly 
to  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  for  twenty  years, 
in  return  for  the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of 
Turkey  of  all  privileges  in  Crete.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  Crete  is  divided  into  five  depart- 
ments, which  are  subdivided  into  sub-prefectures 
and  parishes.  These  is  no  standing  army,  but 
militia  service  is  obligatory  on  all  male  Cretans. 
Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  nine,  nnd  the  320  educational  institutions 
of  the  island  had  in  1900-01  an  attendance  of 
over  30.000. 

The  population  of  Crete,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1000.  numbered  301.273,  consisting  of 
207.200  Creeks.  33.281  Mussulmans,  and  720 
Jew-.  As  compared  with  the  figures  of  1881.  the 
Vov.  V.-7S. 


total  population  shows  an  increase  of  nearly 
23,000,  while  the  Mussulman  element  has  de- 
creased by  nearly  40. (MX).  The  foreign  popula- 
tion, which  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures, 
numbered  in  1900  over  0000.  Creek  is  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  capital  is 
Canea  (q.v.). 

IIistoky.  Of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Crete 
little  is  known  apart  from  legend ;  but  recent 
archa-ological  discoveries  tend  to  show  that  the 
island  was  settled  at  a  very  early  period  by 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  and  that  it  undoubt- 
edly was  a  stepping-stone  for  those  who  brought 
the  culture  of  the  valley  of  the  Xile  to  the  main- 
land of  Greece. 

Passing  by  the  possible  identification  of  Crete 
with  the  Old  Testament  Caphtor.  and  with 
the  Kefto  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  one  of 
the  earliest  historical  notices  of  the  island 
is  that  embodied  in  the  Odyaaey  (xix.  172-79). 
Here  it  is  spoken  of  as  well  populated,  and  by 
people  of  mixed  descent,  pure  Cretans,  Acha»ans, 
Dorians,  and  others.  The  main  element  in  the 
population  was  Greek,  but  whether  Dorian  or 
some  other  type  is  uncertain.  Here  the  fabled 
King  Minos,  son  and  companion  of  Zeus,  reigned 
in  legendary  days.  When  the  Odtjitniy  was 
composed.  Cnosus,  Minos's  capital,  situated  in 
the  northern  part,  was  the  greatest  of  the  ninety 
cities  of  Crete.  By  the  side  of  Cnosus.  the  city 
republics  of  Oortyna,  in  the  south,  and  Cydonia, 
in  the  northwest,  rose  to  great  prominence. 

As  allies  of  the  Cilician  pirates  the  inhabitants 
came  into  conflict  with  Rome,  nnd.  after  a 
desperate  resistance  of  two  years,  were  subdued 
by  Metellus  in  n.c.  60.  On*  the  division  of  the 
Empire  the  island  fell  to  the  Byzantine  rulers, 
who  held  it  till  the  year  823.  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  an  army  of  Arabs  from  Andalusia. 
In  903  the  Byzantines  drove  out  the  Saracens 
and  reestablished  Christianity  in  the  country. 
I'pon  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  Empire  of 
the  East,  in  1204,  Crete  was  given  to  Boniface  of 
Montfcrrat,  who  sold  it  to  the  Venetians.  These 
retained  their  power  till  1009,  when  the  Turks, 
after  a  blockade  lasting  twenty-one  years,  took 
the  fortress  of  Candia.  The  last  vestiges  of  Vene- 
tian authority  disappeared  in  1715.  and  Crete 
remained  n  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Widespread  discontent  with  Turkish  rule,  and 
the  hostility  prevailing  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Mussulman  inhabitants,  led  to  repeated 
revolts  and  civil  wars  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  An  insurrection  lasting  from 
1800  to  1808  extorted  from  the  Porte  the  promise 
of  reforms  in  the  Government;  the  pledge  re- 
mained unredeemed,  however,  till  1878,  when 
the  Sultan,  spurred  on  by  the  Congress  of  Ber- 
lin, issued  a  pact  or  charter,  and  appointed  a 
Christian  Governor-General  of  the  island;  but 
the  rights  promised  in  the  chnrter  were  not 
accorded,  and  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
ivi Ji  was  offset  by  the  appointment  of  a  Mussul- 
man Military  Governor,  in  whom  the  real  power 
was  vested.  In  1880  the  Christians  rose  in  arms, 
but  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  the  pact  was 
abrogated,  and  the  island  held  under  military 
rule  till  1894.  when  the  intervention  of  the 
Powers  led  to  the  reappointment  of  a  Christian 
Governor.    It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  farce. 

In  1890  n  fresh  uprising  took  place.  The  Sultan 
gave  his  consent  to  the  calling  of  a  national  as- 
sembly, but  the  Christian  insurgents  refused  to 
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lay  down  their  amis,  in  expectation  of  assistance 
from  Greece,  where  their  ctforU  for  independence 
were  watched  with  great  sympathy.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1897,  a  Creek  force  landed  in  Crete  and  at- 
tacked the  Turkish  troops.  Hut  Greece,  which 
had  counted  on  Euro|>ean  sympathy,  if  not  active 
aid.  in  its  struggle  with  Turkey,  found  itself 
alone.  The  concert  of  Powers,  comprising  Aus- 
tria, England.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Rus- 
sia, declared  that  Crete  should  be  granted  com- 
plete autonomy,  but  that  annexation  to  Greece 
Mas  impossible:  they  established  a  peaceful 
blockade  of  the  island,  and  demanded  that  Greece 
recall  its  troops.  The  refusal  of  Greece  to  com- 
ply plunged  it  into  war  with  Turkey,  the  out- 
come of  which  destroyed  all  hopes  of  annexation. 
From  1897  to  near  the  end  of  189S  Crete  was  the 
wene  of  continuous  violence,  while  the  Powers 
quarreled  over  t lie*  appointment  of  a  Governor. 
At  length,  the  Ottoman  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  the  island,  and  in  December,  1898,  Prince 
George  of  Greece,  son  of  King  George,  was 
created  High  Commissioner  of  Crete  for  the 
Powers,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  A  national 
assembly  met  and  formed  a  constitution  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  legislature,  and  guaran- 
teeing freedom  of  religion  to  all  inhabitants. 
With  life  and  property  thus  secured,  the  people 
returned  to  their  wonted  occupations  and  order 
was  quickly  restored.  Consult:  Hoeck,  Kreta 
(Gi.ttingen,'  1823-20),  the  Opus  Magnum  of  Cre- 
tan topography,  mythology,  and  arclurology ; 
Rautin.  Deseription  physique  de  rile  Crete  (  Paris, 
I860)  :  Rursian,  (leoqraphie  von  (Irieehenland, 
vol.  ii.  (Leipzig,  1869-72):  Pashley.  Travel*  in 
Crete  (Cambridge,  1837)  ;  Spratt.  Travels  and 
Resvarehes  in  Crete  (London.  18(55);  Stillman, 
The  Cretan  Insurreetion  of  IStiti-HS  (  Xcw  York. 
1874)  :  Mitchell.  The  Greek,  the  Cretan,  and  the 
Turk  (London.  1897)  ;  Ward. "Some  Analogies  in 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Europe  and  America,"  in 
Vnited  States  fleoloqical  Survey  Report  (Wash- 
ington. 1894-95). 

CRETE.  A  city  in  Saline  County.  Neb..  20 
miles  southwest  of  Lincoln:  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railroads  (Map:  Nebraska,  H  3).  The  princi- 
pal industries  comprise  Hour  mills,  a  creamery, 
and  nurseries.  The  city  contains  a  public  library 
and  is  the  seat  of  Doane  College  I  Congregation- 
al), established  in  1872.  which  has  a  well- 
equipped  observatory.  Settled  in  1807.  Crete  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1871.  and  is  at  pres- 
ent governed  under  a  revised  charter  of  1886. 
The  council  is  made  up  of  the  mayor,  elected 
annually,  and  representatives  from  the  city 
wards.  The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works and  electric-light  plant.  Population,  in 
1890.  2310:  in  1900,  2199. 

CRETIN,  krft-tAx',  Joseph  (1880-57).  An 
American  ecclesiastic,  first  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.  He  was  born  in 
Lyons.  France,  pursued  ecclesiastical  studies  in 
that  diocese,  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  1838 
volunteered  to  assist  Bishop  I,oras,  of  Dubuque, 
Towa.  as  a  worker  in  the  American  missions. 
Vicar-General  of  Dubuque  until  1851,  and  pastor 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Raphael  for 
much  of  the  time,  he  in  that  year  received  episco- 
pal consecration  as  pioneer  bishop  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  entered  upon  his  work  with  a  clergy  of  nine. 
He  soon  established   a   school,   a   seminary,  a 


hospital,  and  an  asylum;  restored  the  mission 
among  the  Winncbagoc*  at  Long  Prairie,  and 
founded  new  missions  nmong  the  Ojibways.  In 
three  years  he  had  increased  the  number  of 
churches  from  one  to  twenty-nine,  and  to  these 
had  added  thirty-five  stations.  He  al*o  began 
the  building  of  ' the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Paul. 
Consult  Clarke.  Aire*  of  the  Deeeasrd  Bishop*. 
vol.  ii..  pp.  415-500  <  New  York.  Is72i. 

CRETIN  EAU-JOLY,  krft'te'no'  zh.Vle'.  Jac- 
UVF.s  (1803-75,1.  A  French  author.  He  was 
born  at  Fontenay-le-Comte.  Vendee.  His  first 
publications  were  verses,  of  which  Les  ehantt 
remains  (1820)  are  the  best  known.  He  then 
wrote  for  the  newspapers,  and  made  special 
historical  studies,  particularly  of  the  war  of  the 
Vendee.  His  principal  work  if  VUistoire  rcli- 
aicuse,  politique  et  litte'raire  de  la  r„n\paqnie 
de  Jesus  (1844-40).  This  may  lie  called  the 
official  history  of  the  Order,  and  is  written  from 
unedited  and  authentic  documents. 

CRETINISM  (Fr.  ere'tinisme,  from  en  tin, 
idiot;  possibly  from  OF.  ehristien,  ehrestien,  Fr. 
chre'tien,  Christian,  as  being  one  of  simple 
mind).  A  term  applied,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
idiocy,  or  defective  mental  development,  depend- 
ing upon  local  causes  and  associated  with  lutdiiy 
deformity  or  arrested  growth.  Cretinism  is  very 
often  found  in  connection  with  goitre  {q.v.  t.  in 
the  lower  Alpine  valleys,  not  only  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  but  of  the  Pyrenees.  Syria,  India, 
and  China.  In  Europe  it  is  rarely  net  with  at 
a  higher  elevation  than  3000  feet,  and  haunts 
chiefly  the  valleys  surrounded  by  high  and  steep 
walls  of  rock,  which  exclude  the  light  and  limit 
the  free  circulation  of  air.  Cretins  are  either 
iml»eciles  with  intelligence  or  idiots:  their  l»odies 
are  dwarfed,  with  curvature  of  the  spine  for- 
ward, j>endulous  Wily,  distorted  legs,  small,  deep- 
set  eyes,  large  mouth,  with  protruding  lower  lin, 
sparse  harsh  hair,  dry  skin,  and  irregularly 
large  or  small  skull. 

Cretinism  was  thought  to  be  due  to  lime  in 
the  drinking-water  of  the  districts  in  which 
these  people  live,  but  has  been  proved  to  be  de- 
pendent u|ton  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Treat- 
ment of  adult  cretins  with  thyroid  gland,  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth,  or  by  implanting  thy- 
roid glands  from  animals  in  the  patients'  hodie*. 
has  resulted  in  great  improvement.  Treatment 
of  infant  cretins  with  doses  of  the  gland  haa 
resulted  in  a  cure;  hut  the  thyroid  must  be 
taken  as  food  for  life,  otherwise  the  patient  re- 
lapses into  an  imbecile  and  the  physical  changes 
return.   See  Goitre;  Thyroid. 

CRETONNE,  kre-ton'  (so  named  after  its 
manufacturer).  Originally  a  white  cloth  of 
French  manufacture.  The  name  is  now  applied 
to  a  printed  cotton  fabric  introduced  about  I860 
and  used  for  curtains  or  for  covering  furniture. 
Chintz  (q.v.),  so  much  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  former  years,  is  a  comparatively  thin 
printed  cloth  highly  glazed.  Cretonne,  however, 
is  generally  thick  and  strong,  and  with  a  twilled, 
crape,  basket,  wave,  or  other  figure  produced  on 
the  loom.  When  a  pattern  is  printed  on  this  un 
even  surface,  it  has  a  rich,  soft  appearance.  A 
cretonne  is  rarely  calendered  or  glazed.  The 
thick  weft  threads  of  inferior  qualities  are  com- 
monly formed  of  waste  cotton,  and  the  patterns 
upon  these,  though  often  bright  and  showy,  are 
as  a  rule  printed  in  more  or  less  fugitive  color*. 
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Some  cretonnes  an*  now  printed  on  both  sides 
with  different  patterns. 

CREUSA.  krc-u'sa  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  K,»'«.«a, 
Kreouaa ) .  <  1 )  The  wife  of  Ja.son,  and  daughter 
of  King  Creon  of  Corinth.  She  was  burned  to 
death  with  her  father  by  the  magical  poisoned 
diadem  and  robe  given  to  her  as  bridal  gifts  by 
.Medea.  (2)  The  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
and  wife  of  .Kneas.  She  disappeared  during  the 
flight  from  Troy,  and  when  .Kneas  returned  to 
the  burning  city  to  search  for  her  she  reappeared, 
announcing  her  adoption  as  a  nymph  by  Cybele, 
ami  prophesying  his  coming  good  fortune  in 
Italy. 

C  RE  USE,  krez  (  Fr.,  hollow).  A  central  de- 
partment of  France  watered  by  the  river  from 
which  it  derives  it*  name  (Map:  France,  II  5). 
Area,  2150  square  miles.  Population,  in  18110, 
258,900;  in  1901,  277,831.  Low  mountains  and 
chains  of  hills,  intersected  by  winding  valleys, 
deep  and  narrow,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
land.  The  streams,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Creuse,  are  insignificant.  The  climate  is  moist 
ami  variable,  and  the  soil  poor.  The  products 
are  rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  potatoes;  but  the 
rearing  of  cattle  forms  the  chief  branch  of  rural 
industry.  targe  quantities  of  chestnuts  and 
fruit  are  grown.  Coal  is  mined  at  Ahun  and 
Rnurganeuf,  while  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  antimony 
are  found  at  various  points.  The  people  of 
Creuse  use  a  coarse  patois;  they  are  generally 
industrious,  and  annually  migrate  in  large  num- 
bers to  find  work  in  various  parts  of  France. 
Capital,  Gucret. 

CREUSE.  A  river  of  France,  rising  in  the 
mountains  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Creuse,  flowing  in  a  generally  north- 
northwest  direction  through  that  department, 
then  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction 
through  Indre,  then  on  the  borders  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Vienne  and  Indre-Loire,  and  falling  into 
the  Vienne.  a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  about  12 
miles  north  of  Chfttellerault,  after  a  course  of 
150  miles. 

CHEUSOT.  krezi/,  Le.  A  town  in  the  De- 
partment of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  France,  12  miles 
southeast  of  Autun  (Map:  France.  L  5).  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  district  rich  in  coal 
and  iron,  and  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  Schneider's 
immense  works,  comprising  coal  -  mines,  iron- 
foundries,  and  extensive  factories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  cannon  and  other  ordnance, 
locomotives,  stationary  engines,  etc.  These 
works  employ  10,000  persons.  Le  Creusot  also 
has  glass  manufactures.  A  statue  of  Kugene 
Schneider  (1805-75),  by  Chapu,  is  a  feature  in 
the  town.  From  a  small  hamlet,  known  as 
Charbonniere,  Creusot  rose  to  its  present  im- 
portance after  the  establishment  of  iron-works 
in  1770,  and  their  development  from  1837  by 
Messrs.  Schneider.  The  jK>pulnt  ion.  which  in 
1841  was  4000,  reached  32.034  in  1890;  but  by 
1901  it  had  decreased  to  30,584. 

CRETJTZ,  kroits,  Gcstaf  Philip,  Count 
(1731-85).  A  Swedish  politician  and  poet,  born 
in  Finland.  In  1703  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
Madrid,  and  in  1706  as  Minister  to  Paris,  where 
in  1783  he  concluded  with  Benjamin  Franklin  a 
commercial  treaty  between  Sweden  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  was  subsequently  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Upsala.  He  is  chiefly  known  for 
the  idyl  .4 lis  och  Camclla  (Atys  and  Camilla, 


1761),  which,  with  ten  other  poems,  appeared  in 
a  volume  edited  by  Gyllenborg  (1795).  A  new 
edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1862. 

CBETJZER,  kroi'tscr,  Georg  Friedrich  (1771- 
1858).  A  German  philologist,  lie  was  born  at 
.Marburg,  and  studied  there  and  at  •Jena.  In 
1802  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  Marburg, 
and  in  1804  obtained  the  chair  of  philology  and 
ancient  history  at  lleideltterg.  which  be  occupied 
for  forty-four  years  with  great  credit.  In  1S48 
he  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  at  Heidel- 
berg, February  15,  1858. 

Creuzer' s  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
antiquity.  His  first,  and  probably  his  greatest 
work,  was  Si/mbotilc  und  Mytholotjic  d<  r  alh  n 
\  biker,  besonders  dtr  (iricchen  (1810-121.  This 
treatise,  which  asserted  the  symbolical  character 
of  ancient  mythologies,  excited  a  lively  contro- 
versy, in  which  Herinaim  and  Voss  np|>cared  as 
the  opponents  of  Creuzer.  His  next  work  in  im- 
portance was  a  complete  edition  of  the  work*  of 
Plotinus  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1835).  Along  with 
G.  H.  Moser,  Creuzer  edited  several  works  of 
Cicero — Dc  Natura  Drorum  <  ISIS)  :  lie  Leyibus 
(1824)  ;  Dc  Re  Publica  (1826)  ;  and  lit  Dirina- 
ttOfte  (1828).  Between  1837  and  184H  'he  pub- 
lished a  partial  collection  of  his  writings  in  ten 
volumes  (Deutsche  Schriften,  taipzig  and  Darm- 
stadt), the  last  of  which  contains  an  autobiog- 
raphy of  Creuzer  under  the  title  .4m*  dim  Leben 
cities  alten  Professors.  He  was  also  a  prolific 
writer  of  essays  on  archa*ologica I  topics.  In 
1854  apeared  Fridcrici  Creuzeri  Opuxcula  tielecta. 

CREUZNACH,  kroits'nag.    See  Kreczxach. 

CREVAL'LE  (from  Sp.  caballa,  horse-mack- 
erel, from  caballo,  horse,  from  Lat.  cnballus, 
horse),  or  Cavally.  A  name  in  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies  for  various  edible  mackerel-like  sea- 
fish  of  the  genus  Caranx  (family  Carangida*), 
especially  the  large  horse-crevalle  or  jack  (Cor- 
anx  hippos),  which  is  found  on  both  coasts 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  also  in  the 
Fast  Indies.  It  is  olivaceous  above;  sides 
and  below  golden;  opercle  marked  with  a  large 
black  blotch ;  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  very 
prominent.  It  frequently  exceeds  fifteen  pounds 
US  weight,  and  is  common  in  Florida,  where  it  is 
regarded  as  a  fine  food-fish.  A  closely  related 
species  (Caranx  cahallus)  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  Mexico  is  called  'cocinero*  or  'coeincro  dorado.' 
See  Ji  rei.;  Plate  of  Horhe-Mackerels.  etc. 

CREVASSE,  krft  vas'.    See  Glacier. 

CREVAUX,  krA'vo'.  Jci.es  Nicolas  (1847- 
82).  A  French  explorer,  born  at  Lorquin,  Lor- 
raine. He  made  four  extensive  tours  through 
South  America.  On  the  first  of  those  (1:177)  he 
visited  the  interior  of  Guiana  and  crossed  to 
the  Tumuchumae  mountains,  the  first  European 
to  perform  that  feat.  In  the  following  year  he 
visited  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Oyapok,  and  after 
exploring  the  Amazon  region,  returned  to  Paris. 
On  his  next  tour,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  left  affluents  of  the  Orinoco,  he  trav- 
eled from  Bogotft.  along  the  upper  Hio  Negro  to 
the  Hio  Cuaviare,  which  he  reached  October  20, 
1880.  In  1882  he  journeyed  through  the  valley 
of  the  Paranfi.  explored  the  Tapajos  and  several 
other  rivers,  and  discovered  numerous  remains 
of  Incn  civilization.  While  endeavoring  to  ascend 
the  Pilcomayo.  in  order  to  visit  certain  Indian 
tribes,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Tohas  and  killed 
with  nineteen  of  his  companions;  two  Bolivians 
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of  his  escort  alone  escaped  to  relate  the  de- 
tails of  the  catastrophe.  An  account  of  his  ex- 
plorations has  since  appeared  under  the  title. 

Voyages  dans  I' A  merit] uc  du  Sud  (1883).  A 
work  published  by  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris,  and  entitled  Fleuves  de  t'A me'rique  du  Sud 

(1883),  is  also  based  upon  his  researches. 

CREVECCEUR,  krev'ker',  Jean  Hector  Saixt 
.John  ue  (1731-1813).  A  French  agriculturist, 
traveler,  and  author.  He  was  born  at  Caen, 
and  was  educated  in  England.  He  came  to 
America  in  1754,  bought  an  estate  near  New 
York,  and  married  the  daughter  of  an  American 
merchant.  He  suffered  much  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  in  1780  was  imprisoned  three 
months  in  New  York  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy. 
He  was  sent  to  England  as  a  prisoner,  was  ex- 
changed, reached  France  in  1782,  and  introduced 
there  the  culture  of  the  American  potato.  On 
his  return  to  Xew  York  (November,  1783)  as 
French  Consul,  he  found  his  wife  dead,  his  house 
burned:  his  children,  too,  had  disappeared,  but 
were  finally  found  in  the  care  of  a  kindly 
merchant.  He  had  previously  published  Letters 
Of  an  American  Farmer  (1782),  which  he  trans- 
lated into  French  and  published  in  Paris.  They 
gave  such  glowing  accounts  of  the  climate  and 
fertility  of  America  that  five  hundred  families 
lire  said  to  have  left  France  for  the  Ohio  Valley 
on  the  strength  of  his  statements.  Most  of  them 
soon  died  there.  He  wrote  also  a  volume  on 
Potato  Culture  (in  French),  and  A  Journey  in 
L inter  Pennsylvania  and  in  Xcir  York  State  (2 
vols.,  in  French,  1801).  In  his  most  important 
work,  the  Letters,  Crevceomr,  disguising  his 
French  nationality,  writes  as  a  simple-hearted 
American  farmer  of  slight  education  and  narrow 
horizon.  Internal  evidence  in  his  writings  tends 
to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Quaker.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  cultivation,  who  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  fierce  political  and  military  con- 
troversies of  the  Revolution.  His  idyllic  descrip- 
tions of  life  in  the  Xew  World,  with  its  ap- 
proximation to  Rousseau's  state  of  nature,  trans- 
formed crudity  into  an  idealistic  mirage  that 
fascinated  the*  philosopher.  Yet  in  some  ways 
Creveeieur'*  ideals  were  such  as  typical  Ameri- 
cans have  rarely  been  without — he  saw  in  pro- 
phetic vision  the  future  glory  of  the  country. 
He  bad  an  exquisite  sympathy  with  natural  life 
that  makes  some  of  his  descriptive  passages  prose 
idyls  of  great  beauty;  for  example,  the  beauti- 
ful pa-sage  describing  him  feeding  quails  in  the 
snow.  The  Letters  were  translated  into  German 
and  Dutch,  and  their  idealized  treatment  of 
American  rural  life  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
Campbell,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Byron — pos- 
sibly in  Chateaubriand.  After  holding  his  consul- 
ship for  ten  years,  Creveco-ur  returned  to  France, 
dying  at  Sareelles.  Consult  Tyler.  Literary  His- 
tory etf  the  /{evolution  (Xew  York.  1807). 

CREVILLENTE,  krn'vA-lyftn'tt.  A  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Alicante,  about  20 
miles  west-southwest  of  the  city  of  that  name 
(Map:  Spain,  E  3).  It  is  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  the  boundary  of 
Murcia  and  has  a  pretentious  town  hall,  and 
a  eastle.  formerly  the  possession  of  the  Count 
of  Altamira.  Weaving  and  agriculture  are  the 
principal  industries.  Crevillente  is  s  imposed  to 
linv"  been  founded  by  the  Romans.  Cnder  the 
Goths  it  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Todmir; 


it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  by  whom 
it  was  held  until  1203.  Population,  in  1900, 
10,805. 

CREW  ( older  form  also  crue,  apocopated  from 
aeerue,  OF.  acrewe,  acreue,  increment,  from 
aereistre,  Fr.  accroitrc,  to  increase,  from  Lat. 
ucerescere,  to  increase,  from  ad,  to  crescrrt.  to 
grow ) .  A  term  used  to  designate  the  liody  of  men 
employed  to  man  a  ship,  boat,  gun,  etc.  The 
crew  of  a  full-rigged  sailing  ship  is  divided  into 
five  parts — foreeastlemen.  foretopmen,  maintop- 
men,  mizzentopmen,  and  afterguard;  these  are 
called  the  parts  of  the  ship,  and  they  are  again 
subdivided  into  port  and  starl>oard  icutch^s,  and 
each  watch  is  again  separated  into  first  and 
stcond  parts  port  (or  starboard] .  Modern  men- 
of-war  without  sail-power  usually  have  the  crew 
divided  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  bat- 
tery. It  is  customary  to  have  four  deck  divi- 
sions and  the  guns  are  manned  by  them.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  there  are  the  powder  division, 
engineer's  division,  and  marines. 

CREW,  Henry  ( 1850—).  An  American  phys- 
icist, born  at  Richmond,  Ohio.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1882.  was  fellow  in  physics  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1884-87,  and 
instructor  in  physics  at  Haverford  College  in 
188H-91.  In  1801-92  he  was  astronomer  of  Lick 
Observatory,  and  in  1802  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Northwestern  University 
(Evanston,  111.).  He  also  became  assistant 
editor  of  the  Astrophusieal  Journal,  and  pub- 
lished Elements  of  Physics  (1800). 

CREWE,  kriio.  A  town  of  Cheshire,  England, 
about  43  miles  southeast  of  Liverpool  (Map: 
England,  I)  3).  It  is  a  central  station  of  several 
railways  and  owes  its  importance  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  1843  of  the  immense  workshops  of 
the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  which 
now  employ  more  than  7000  men.  Crewe  was 
incorporated  in  1877.  Its  affairs  are  admin- 
istered by  a  mayor,  a  municipal  council  of  nine- 
teen, and  a  board  of  aldermen  of  seven  members. 
(See  Great  Britain,  paragraph  on  Locnl  (iov- 
emment.)  Its  supply  of  gas  and  water  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Ixmdon  "and  Northwestern  Railway. 
It  has  a  modern  system  of  sewerage  connected 
with  a  sewage  farm.  Two  hospitals,  a  techni- 
cal school  and  school  of  art,  public  baths,  and 
a  Inrgr  general  market  are  maintained  by  the 
corporation.  Among  its  chief  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  locomotives,  rail  way -cars,  cloth- 
ing, and  fustian.  In  1851  its  population  was 
onlv  slightly  over  4000.  in  1874  it  had  reached 
18.000,  in  1801  it  was  32,774.  and  in  1901. 
42,075. 

CREW'LER.  The  name  of  an  indigent  clergy- 
man's family  in  Dickens's  David  Copperficid. 
The  wife  has  an  infirmity  of  the  legs  which 
makes  them  susceptible  to  the  least  domestic 
trial.  Tmddlcs  marries  one  of  the  daughters, 
after  a  long  engagement. 

CREYTON,  krA'ton,  Paul.  A  pseudonym  of 
J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

CRIB.   See  Foundations. 

CRIBBAOE  (from  crib.  rack.  Ger.  Kripj>e. 
OIIO.  k  rippa,  also  ehripfa ;  connected  with  MHO. 
krebe,  basket,  which  is  probably  related  to  Lat. 
enrbis.  basket).  A  game  of  cards,  which  can  be 
played  by  two.  three,  or  four  persons,  but  is 
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mostly  played  by  two  with  u  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards.  W  hen  four  person!*  are  engaged,  they  take 
sides.  The  value  ot  the  cards  is:  tace  cards  ten, 
ace  one,  and  the  rest  as  marked.  The  number  of 
cards  dealt  is  usually  five.  The  points  are  scored 
on  a  board,  and  sixty-one  constitutes  game.  The 
players  cut  for  deal:  the  player  who  loses  the 
deal  takes  three  points,  as  a  makeweight  for  the 
adversary's  advantage.  Five  cards  in  alternate 
succession  are  then  dealt,  the  rest  of  the  pack 
being  placed  face  downward  on  the  table.  The 
players  gather  up  their  five  cards,  inspect  them 
and'  select  two  to  place  them  on  the  table  face 
down.  These  cards  are  called  'the  crib,'  and 
become  the  property  of  the  dealer.  The  non- 
dealer  then  cuts  the  remainder  of  the  pack  and 
the  dealer  turns  up  the  top  card.  The  play  then 
begins,  the  player  announcing  the  value  of  each 
card  as  he  plays  it :  thus  suppose  it  is  a  king  he 
calls  10 — the  next  player  says,  for  example,  8; 
then  another  card  is  played  by  the  first  player, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  amount  reaches  31,  or 
as  near  it,  without  exceeding  it,  as  can  be  ac- 
complished. The  details  of  counting  the  points 
made  in  play  are  too  intricate  to  exemplify  in  a 
general  description.  After  the  play  of  the  hand 
is  completed,  each  player  counts  all  the  fifteens 
he  can  by  any  combination  make  out  of  the  cards 
he  holds*  in  conjunction  with  the  'turn  up'  card. 
Then  the  dealer  takes  up  the  four  cards  thrown 
out  for  the  'crib'  by  the  two  players  as  al- 
ready mentioned  and  counts  them  in  the  same 
way  in  conjunction  with  the  turn  up  or  start 
card.  Each  party  is  entitled,  in  addition  to  the 
points  made  in  play  or  in  crib,  to  count  'pairs,' 
'pairs  royal.'  double  pairs  royal,'  and  for  'the 
knave.*  as  well  as  to  count  sequences — three  or 
more  cards  following  in  successive  numbers — and 
flushes,  when  all  the  cards  in  crib  are  of  the  same 
suit.  Consult:  Cady,  f'ribbagc  (New  York, 
1897)  :  'Aquarius.'  Piquet  and  Vribbagc  (Ixra- 
don,  1883). 

CRIBBING,  or  CRIB -BITING.  A  bad  habit 
mot  with  especially  in  the  lighter  breeds  of 
horses,  and  those  spending  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  the  stable.  The  act  consists 
in  the  animal  seizing  with  his  teeth  the  manger, 
rack,  or  any  other  such  object,  and  taking  in  at 
the  same  time  a  deep  inspiration,  technically 
called  wind  -licking.  Cribbing  springs  often  from 
idle  play ;  may  lie  first  indulged  in  during  groom- 
ing, especially  if  the  operation  is  conducted  in 
the  stall,  and  the  animal  be  needlessly  teased  or 
tickled ;  is  occasionally  learned,  apparently,  by 
imitation  from  a  neighbor;  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance is  frequently  a  symptom  of  some  form  of 
indigestion.  Its  Indulgence  may  be  suspected 
where  the  anterior  edge  of  the  front  teeth  is 
worn  nlT.  and  will  soon  b/1  proved  by  turning  the 
animal  loose  where  he  can  find  suitable  objects 
to  lay  hold  of.  It  usually  interferes  with  thriv- 
ing anil  condition,  and  leads  to  attacks  of  indi- 
gestion. It  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  use 
of  a  muzzle  or  throat-strap;  but  in  those  newly 
acquired  cases  resulting  from  gastric  derange- 
ment, means  must  further  be  taken  to  remove 
the  acidity  or  other  disorder. 

CBICHTON,  kri'ton.  James  ( 1 5fi0e.85) , 
called  The  Admirable  Crk'iiton.  A  Scotchman 
famous  for  his  versatility  and  his  universal  ac- 
complishments. Tie  was  the  son  of  Robert  Crich- 
ton.  of  Eliock.  Dumfriesshire,  who  was  joint 


Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  from  1562  to  1573,  and 
from  1573  to  1581.  On  his  mother's  side  he 
claimed  descent  from  the  old  Scottish  kings.  He 
was  educated  at  Saint  Andrews  University.  Be- 
fore he  reached  his  twentieth  year  he  had,  it  seems, 
"run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences," 
mastered  ten  different  languages,  and  perfected 
himself  in  every  knightly  accomplishment.  In 
Paris,  Rome,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Mantua,  he 
achieved  the  most  extraordinary  victories  in  dis- 
putation on  all  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
and  excited  universal  amazement  and  applause. 
The  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  elegance  of  his 
manners  also  made  him  a  great  favorite;  while, 
as  if  to  leave  no  excellence  unattained,  he  van- 
quished a  famous  swordsman  in  a  duel  at  Man- 
tua (1582).  The  Duke  of  Mantua  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  his  son,  Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga,  a 
dissolute  and  profligate  youth.  One  night,  be- 
tween 1585  and  1591.  during  a  carnival.  Crichton 
was  attacked  in  the  streets  of  Mantua  by 
six  masked  men.  He  pushed  them  so  hard 
that  their  leader  pulled  off  his  mask,  and  dis- 
closed the  features  of  Vincenzo.  With  an  excess 
of  loyalty,  Crichton  threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
and  begged  the  young  prince's  pardon,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  him  with  his  sword,  which 
the  heartless  youth  plunged  into  the  body  of  his 
tutor.  What  degree  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
eulogies  of  his  biographers  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  but  he  is  known  to  have  associated 
himself  with  the  Venetian  publisher  Aldus 
Minutius,  who  is  the  authority  for  many  other- 
vise  unauthenticated  biographical  details.  W. 
H.  Ainsworth  wrote  a  romance  founded  on  the 
story  of  Crichton  in  1837.  Consult  Tytler.  The 
Life  of  James  Crichton  (London,  1819;  revised 
ed.  1823). 

CRICKET  (OF.  crequet.  Ft.  eriquet ;  ulti- 
mately imitative  in  origin).  Any  of  the  saltn- 
torial  insects  of  the  orthopterous  family  Gryl- 
liche.  distinguished  from  the  Locustida1  by  the 
cylindrical  spear-shaped  ovipositor  of  the  female. 
The  family  contains  three  verv  distinct  groups: 
(1)  Mole-crickets  (q.v.),  with  fore  legs  devel- 
open  for  burrowing;  (2)  tree-crickets  (q.v.)  ; 
(3)  true  crickets,  including  the  common  field 
and  house  crickets.  Most  of  them  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  black  or  of  some  dull  color,  and 
are  mainly  nocturnal.  They  are  herbivorous, 
and  the  American  black  field-crickets"  are  most 
abundant  in  neglected  fields,  or  where  layers  of 
old  straw,  etc.,  give  them  warmth  and  hiding. 
They  dig  holes  in  the  ground  and  sit  there  dur- 
ing the  day,  chirping,  as  if  with  contented  enjoy- 
ment, and  going  abroad  at  night;  but  any  dis- 
turbance near  them  will  produce  instant  quiet. 
Their  eggs  are  laid  in  the  loose  soil,  chiefly  in 
the  autumn,  and  hatch  in  the  spring,  few  adults 
surviving  the  winters  of  cold  climates.  The  com- 
monest species  in  the  northeastern  United  States 
tGryUu*  nralectus)  occasionally  comes  into 
houses;  but  the  house-cricket  proper  is  a  Euro- 
pean one  KinflluM  doniext  initi)  which  habituallv 
domesticates  itself,  and  is  especially  fond  of  the 
crevices  about  old-fashioned  fireplaces,  where 
its  merry  chirpimr  has  woven  itself  into  the 
romance  and  pootrv  of  all  Western  nations,  as  a 
sound  suggestive  of  domestic  eheer.  This  species 
is  now  acclimatized  in  Canada  and  some  of  the 
Northeastern  States.  The  wingless  crickets  are 
represented  in  the  United  States  by  a  species 
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[Ceuthophilus  maculatus)  common  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  chirping  of  these  insects,  which  begins  in 
midsummer,  is  produced  by  rubbing  a  file-like 
ridge  of  one  wing  over  u  scraping  surface  of  tho 
other.   Only  the  males  have  these  organs,  and  it 


Indies,  it  has  become  popular  with  the  natives. 
In  America,  it  is  played  in  certain  portions  of 
the  I'nited  States  and  in  the  larger  cities  of 
Canada.  The  rules  which  govern  the  game  all 
over  the  world  are  those  mode  by  the  Marylebone 
Cricket  Club  of  London,  and  from  time  to  time 


KKCKEHKNTATITE  CBICKETS. 


Common  blarlc  cricket  (Grvlltm  Ufghetuit).   't.  A  wltiiilxss  crii-ket  [Outbopbllus  m»cal*tut). 
r  'snowy-  crlck«-t  {(Kcmatbua  olreus),  female.    4.  Same;  mate.    6.  A 


fconea/Mi). 

is  generally  agreed  that  the  sounds  serve  either 
to  call  or  excite  the  mute  females.  A  certain 
Sicilian  species  is  said  to  make  ai  noise  audible 
a  mile  away.  The  apparatus  and  the  musical 
characteristics  of  the  sound  have  been  exhaustive- 
ly studied  by  S.  H.  Soudder,  who  says  that  the 
notes  of  the  black  field-cricket  are  pitched  at  E 
natural,  two  octaves  above  middle  C.  The  songs 
of  other  sorts  of  crickets  vary  from  this,  each 
in  its  own  way.  To  this  same  group  belong 
some  curious  forms  of  the  tropics  in  which  "the 
front  of  the  head  is  produced  into  a  leaf-like 
projection."  Another  group  are  of  very  diminu- 
tive size,  and  resemble  minute  roaches;  one  genus 
( Myrmecophila )  dwells  altogether  in  the  nests 
of  ants,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  our 
representative  being  Myrmecophila  pergnndi. 
Other  species  are  among  the  insects  inhabiting 
caves.  Consult:  Howard  and  Marlatt.  "Principal 
Household  Insects  of  the  United  States,"  in 
United  States  Deportment  of  Ayrieulture.  Divi- 
sion of  Kntomolan.it,  Bulletin  A,  new  series 
(Washington.  18!>fi).  See  Cave  Animals  and 
Sympiosik,  and  compare  LocoST;  Katydid; 
Mole-Cricket;  and  Tree  Cricket. 

CRICKET  (probably  from  OF.  eriquet,  stick 
used  as  a  marker  in  the  game  of  1k>w1s).  The 
national  game  of  Enpland  i«  played  wherever 
Englishmen  have  colonised,  and  in  many  of 
Great  Britain's  possessions,  notably  in  the  West 
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are  regulated  at  meetings  of  this  club.  This  ha* 
always  been  the  custom  since  the  club  was 
founded,  about  the  year  1744.  Philadelphia, 
which  is  the  home  of  cricket  in  America,  has 
more  clubs  than  any  other  place  in  the  I'nited 
States  or  Canada,  and  the  four  larger  clubs.  Or 
mantown,  Belmont.  Merion.  and  Philadelphia, 
compete  annually  for  the  Halifax  Cup.  Two 
other  cups  are  also  competed  for  by  some  fifteen 
minor  clubs  and  second  elevens  from  the  prinri- 

Eal  clubs.  Cricket  in  Philadelphia  is  controlled 
y  the  Associated  Cricket  Clubs  of  Philadelphia, 
in  an  organization  composed  of  three  delegate* 
from  each  of  the  four  large  clubs.  This  organi- 
zation publishes  a  periodical,  the  1  mm  ran  Crick- 
eter, founded  in  1877.  The  Metropolitan  Di* 
trict  Cricket  League  regulates  the  matches  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  the  City  Hall  in  New  York, 
and  there  is  also  a  New  York  Cricket  Association, 
which  has  assumed  more  importance  of  late 
years.  The  other  organizations  in  the  I'nited 
States  are  the  California  Cricket  Association, 
the  Northwestern  Cricket  Association,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Cricket  Association.  International  matches  are 
played  annually  between  the  I'nited  States  and 
Canada,  and  on  three  occasions  team*  from 
Philadelphia  have  visited  England,  while  in  IMO 
a  team  was  sent  from  Haverford  College  to  play 
a  series  of  matches  against  English  colleges  and 
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.schools.  Almost  annually,  in  recent  yearn, 
either  an  English,  Australian,  or  Irish  eleven 
has  visited  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Toronto. 
The  Intercollegiate  Cricket  League  is  composed 
of  teams  representing  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Harvard,  and  llaverford. 

The  game  is  played  In? t ween  two  teams  of 
eleven  men  each,  on  a  level  grass-field,  hut  the 
exigencies  of  climate  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific 
Slope  of  California  sometimes  necessitate  a 
cement-based,  matted  stretch.  In  the  centre  of 
the  field  a  wicket  is  pitched;  i.e.  three  stumps 
of  wood  about  1  Vj  inches  in  diameter  and  27 
inches  high  arc  placed  in  a  line  so  that  with 
the  space  between  them  they  cover  eight  inches; 
on  the  top  of  these  are  two  light  wooden  bails. 
Twenty-two  yards  in  a  direct  line  from  and 
opposite  these,  three  similar  bail-topped  stumps 
are  erected.  A  line  from  each  wicket  or  set  of 
stumps  is  drawn  in  white  chalk,  extending  right 
and  left  from  them  about  three  feet.  This  is 
the  bowling-crease,  beyond  which  the  bowler  must 
not  pass  when  delivering  the  ball.  In  front  of 
the  stumps,  four  feet  from  them,  and  parallel 
with  them,  another  white  line  is  drawn,  called 
the  popping-crease,  within  which  is  the  batsman's 
domain.  The  bat  used  must  not  be  longer  than 
38  inches  or  wider  than  4Vj  inches.  The  ball  iB 
3  inches  in  diameter  and  weighs  about  5'/j 
ounces.  An  umpire  is  appointed  by  each  team, 
and.  before  starting  a  match,  they  settle  what 
shall  be  considered  boundaries  and  other  condi- 
tions of  play.  Then  the  captains  toss  for  the 
right  to  select  which  team  shall  go  to  the  bat 
first.  The  team  which  so  elects  sends  two  men 
in.  one  to  each  wicket  ;  the  other  team  sends  a 
Itowler  to  one  end  and  disperses  the  other  ten 
men  about  the  field  in  such  positions  as  the  cap- 
tain's knowledge  of  the  kind  of  bowler,  and 
the  kind  of  batter,  indicates  to  him  as  likelv  to 
be  most  efficacious.  The  umpire  then  calls  'play,' 
ami  the  bowler  bowll,  not  throws,  the  ball  from 
the  end  opposite  the  batter.  If  it  is  a  ball  which 
the  batsman  can  reach,  be  either  blocks  it  or 
hits  it  to  some  part  of  the  field;  if  he  thinks  he 
can  run  to  the  opposite  wicket  and  the  other 
batsman  change  places  with  him  before  the  ball 
is  returned  and  either  wicket  thrown  down  with 
it.  he  run«:'  and  a  'run'  is  scored  each  time  the 
bat»men  cross  each  other.  The  bowler  bowls 
four,  five,  or  six  balls  ( four  in  a  three  days' 
match)  from  one  end;  and  then  the  hall  is 
handed  over  to  a  second  bowler,  who  bowls  an 
expial  number  of  balls  from  the  opposite  end. 
The  batsman  may  be  put  out  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  if  he  fails  to  defend  his  wicket 
and  the  bowled  ball  knocks  off  the  bails 
('bowled')  :  a  fielder  catches  a  batted  ball  before 
it  touches  the  ground  ('caught')  ;  should thebats- 
man  fail  to  have  his  bat  or  any  part  of  his  person 
within  the  popping-crease  before  his  wicket  is 
thrown  down  with  the  ball  ('run  out')  :  if  he 
steps  out  of  his  ground  to  play  a  ball,  misses  it, 
and  the  wicket-keeper  throws  his  wicket  down 
with  it  liefore  he  can  step  back  ( 'stumped*)  ;  if 
when  a  straight  ball  has  been  howled  to  him, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire  would  have 
hit  his  wicket  had  he  not  prevented  it  by  inter- 
posing any  part  of  his  body  except  his  hand  Cleg 
liefore  wicket')  :  if  in  playing  at  the  ball  he 
knocks  down  his  own  wicket  Chit  wicket')  ;  or  if 
he  willfully  obstructs  the  fielders.  When  a  bats- 
man is  put  out  another  takes  his  place,  and  the 


game  proceeds  until  the  tenth  man  is  out.  Then, 
there  being  no  more  batsmen  to  come,  the  eleventh 
man's  innings  comes  to  an  end,  he  being  'not  out.' 
The  total  number  of  runs  made  oir  the  bats,  with 
a  few  penalties  added  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  detail  here,  make  up  that  side's  score.  Then 
the  other  side  goes  in  to  bat.  Each  eleven  lias 
normally  two  innings  taken  alternately,  the 
total  score  of  each  side  determining  the  result  of 
the  match. 

The  bibliography  of  cricket  is  extensive.  Lilly- 
white,  Cricketers'  Annual,  and  Wisdcn,  Cricket 
Almanack,  are  the  standard  authorities  on  the 
rules  for  the  current  years.  Eor  general  his- 
tory and  annals,  consult:  Steel  and  Lyttleton, 
Cricket  (Ixmdon,  1889);  Lvttleton,  Cricket 
(London,  1890)  ;  Murdoch,  Cricket  (London, 
1893)  ;  Lyttleton,  Outdoor  Game*:  Cricket  and 
Golf  (London.  1901);  Prince  Ranjitsinhji,  The 
Jubilee  Hunk  of  Cricket  (Edinburgh,  1897); 
Read,  Annuls  of  Cricket  (London,  1897). 

CRICKET-FROG.  A  small  frog  (Acris  gryl- 
lus;  northern  specimens  are  variety  crepitans) 
abundant  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
United  States,  east  of  the  plains,  and  noted  for 
its  rattling  cricket-like  cries  in  spring.  ( See 
Colored  Plate  of  Frogh.  )  It  is  about  an  inch  long, 
brownish,  with  a  blackish  triangular  patch  (apex 
backward)  between  the  eyes,  the  borders  of 
which  are  light-colored,  continued  as  a  dorsal 
band  to  the  rear  end  of  the  body ;  throat  in 
spring  yellow,  and  legs  barred;  but  all  these 
colors  change  with  surroundings,  as  the  species 
possesses  the  power  of  metachrosis  in  a  high  de- 
gree. "The  note  of  this  species,"  says  Cope, 
"may  l>e  exactly  imitated  by  striking  two  marbles 
together,  first  slowly,  then  faster  and  faster,  for 
a  succession  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  beats. 
The  noise  cannot  be  heard  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance. ...  It  keeps  on  the  high  grass  in 
and  around  marshy  places,  seldom  if  ever  as- 
cending trees  or  bushes.  When  pursued  it  leaps 
with  prodigious  agility  and  hides  under  water." 
Their  eggs  are  deposited  in  April,  in  little  masses 
attached  to  the  blades  of  coarse  grass.  A  short 
time  afterwards  all  the  great  numbers  which 
make  the  marshes  so  noisy  in  April  and  May  die 
off,  so  that  until  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  young 
'peepers'  develop  late  in  August,  the  species  is 
practically  extinct.  Consult  Abbott,  "Notes  on 
the  Habits  of  the  Savannah  Cricket-Frog,"  in 
American  Naturalist  (Philadelphia,  1882). 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH,  The.  A 
Christmas  tale  by  Charles  Dickens  (1845),  in 
which  a  cricket  on  the  hearth  and  a  tea-kettle 
play  an  important  part. 

CRIEFF,  kref.  A  police  burgh  and  health  re- 
sort in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Earn,  17 
miles  west  of  Perth  (Map:  Scotland,  E  3).  It  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pian*, near  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands.  Its 
healthful  climate  makes  it  a  summer  resort  of 
invalids,  for  whom  there  is  provided  a  high-class 
hydropathic  establishment.  There  are  numerous 
handsome  country  seats  in  the  vicinity.  The 
greatest  Scotch  cattle  market  was  held  here  till 
1770.  when  it  was  removed  to  Falkirk.  Popu- 
lation, in  1!H>1.  5208. 

CRILLON,  kre'vox'.  Loris  pes  Ramies  de 
Rerton  on  (15411015).  A  celebrated  French 
general,  sumnmed  'L'homme  sans  peur.'  and  'Le 
Rrave.'    He  was  l>orn  at  Murs,  in  Provence,  and 
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was  trained  for  war  under  Francois  de  Lorraine, 
Duke  of  Guise,  then  the  model  of  military  chiv- 
alry. In  1558  he  gave  proof  of  his  valor  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  and  soon  afterwards  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Guines.  In  the  religious  wars  he  fought 
against  the  Huguenots,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  hattles  of  Dreux,  Jarnac.  and  Moncon- 
tour.  He  was  likewise  present  at  the  battle  of 
I  .r[>. mm  .  i  in  1571,  and,  though  wounded,  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  news  of  the  victory  to  the 
Pope  and  the  French  King.  He  disapproved 
strongly  of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
hut  in  1573  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  La  Ro- 
chelle.  He  accompanied  Henry  of  Anjou  to  Po- 
land, and  after  the  latter's  accession  as  Henry 
III.  continued  faithful  to  his  sovereign  in  his 
str jiggle  with  the  Catholic  League.  Henry  IV. 
found  in  him  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  and 
called  him  4Le  Drove  des  Droves.'  After  the 
peace  with  Savoy.  Crillon  retired  to  Avignon, 
and.  after  the  fashion  of  a  true  Catholic  warrior, 
ended  his  days  "in  the  exercise  of  piety  and 
penance." 

CRIM.  CON.  An  abbreviation  for  Criminal 
Conversation,  which  is  the  technical  term  for 
adultery  with  another  man's  wife.  It  is  no  de- 
fense to  an  action  by  the  husband,  in  such  a 
case,  that  the  wife  freely  assented  to  the 
defendant's  request,  for  the  husband  does  not 
sne  for  a  wrong  done  to  her,  but  to  himself.  The 
gist  of  the  action  is  the  shame  which  has  been 
intlictcd  upon  him,  and  the  hazard,  to  which  he 
is  subject,  of  maintaining  spurious  issue.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  distinct  from  the  wrong  of 
enticing  the  wife  away  from  the  husband,  al- 
though, like  seduction  (q.v.).  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  personal  injury  to  the  husband.  He  may 
condone  the  wife's  ollense,  and  thus  lose  his  right 
to  secure  a  divorce,  without  affecting  his  right 
to  damages  against  the  paramour.  It  has  been 
judicially  declared  that  the  law  will  not  hold  a 
partly  remediless  for  an  injury  of  this  kind  be- 
cause, through  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtue, 
the  influence  of  family  interest,  or  even  in  the 
want  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  true  manly 
spirit,  he  forgives  au  erring  wife,  and  trusts 
in  her  reformation  and  promise  of  future  good 
conduct  and  virtue.  He  may  forgive  the  wife 
without  forgiving  the  author  of  the  defilement, 
and  of  his  loss,  wrong,  and  injury.  Sec  AotL- 
TKttv,  and  consult  the  authorities  there  referred 
to. 

CRIME  (OF.,  Fr.  crime.  It.  criminc,  from 
Lat.  crimen,  accusation,  from  crrncre,  (Jk. 
Ki>iiuv,  kriticin,  to  decide).  Crime  has  been 
defined  as  "disobedience,  to  a  command  or  pro- 
hibition made  with  reference  to  a  matter  affect- 
ing public  peace,  order,  or  good  government  to 
which  a  sanction  is  attached  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  injury  which  the  act  or  omis- 
sion may  have  caused  to  an  individual." 

The  same  act,  e.g.  assault  and  battery,  may 
subject  the  actor  to  a  criminal  prosecution  by  the 
State,  and  to  a  civil  action  in  tort  by  the  in- 
jured individual.  Such  an  act  is  at  once  a 
breach  of  the  public  peace  and  an  invasion  of  the 
injured  person's  rights.  In  England  and  in 
each  of  our  States  certain  offenses  are  crimes 
at  common  law.  while  others  arc  made  so  by 
statute.  Criminal  offenses  amiinst  the  United 
States,  however,  are  all  of  statutory  ori«in.  The 
common-law  classification  of  crimes  was  into 


treason  (q.v.),  felony  (q.v.),  and  Minor 
(q.v.)  ;  treason  being  separated  from  other  high 
crimes  because  of  its  character,  its  mode  of  trial, 
and  its  punishment,  and  the  chief  distinction 
between  a  felony  and  a  misdemeanor  being  that 
the  former  occasioned  the  forfeiture  of  lands 
and  goods,  while  the  latter  did  not. 

Criminal  Intent.  In  order  that  an  act  shall 
amount  to  a  crime,  it  must  be  committed  with  a 
criminal  intent.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  take  the 
life  of  a  human  being  if  this  is  done  pursuant 
to  a  legal  command,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  sheriff 
inflicting  capital  punishment  upon  a  duly  con- 
victed and  sentenced  criminal;  nor  if  it  is  the 
result  of  accident.  In  neither  case  does  the  per- 
son causing  the  other's  death  intend  to  commit 
a  criminal  act.  Dut  criminal  intent  is  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  actual  intent  to  become 
a  criminal.  A  general  criminal  intent  exists 
when  the  actor  has  an  intellectual  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  act  which  the  law  pro- 
nounces criminal,  and  voluntarily  assents  to  its 
commission.  In  most  crimes,  no  other  intent  is 
required.  At  times,  however,  the  law  requires 
a  specific  intent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  transfer 
of  one's  property  with  intent  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  or  sending  poison  to  another  with 
intent  to  injure  him.  Here,  something  more 
than  knowingly  and  voluntarily  disposing  of 
the  property,  or  sending  the  poison,  is  necessary 
to  the  commission  of  the  crime,  viz.  the  disposi- 
tion or  the  sending  with  the  specific  intent  to 
defraud  or  to  injure,  insanity  (q.v.)  relieves 
its  victim  from  criminal  liability  when  it  ren- 
ders him  incapable  of  forming  a  criminal  inten- 
tion. Voluntary  drunkenness,  even  when  causing 
temporary  insanity,  does  not  so  relieve  its  vic- 
tim, although  it  may  be  taken  into  account  in 
crimes  requiring  a  specific  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  actor,  in  determining  whether  he  did  the 
particular  act  with  the  specific  intent.  Infancy 
also  relieves  from  criminal  liability  when  the  in- 
fant is  incapable  of  forming  a  criminal  intent. 
(See  Age. )  Analogous  to  insanity  and  infancy, 
as  an  excuse  for  an  act  otherwise  criminal,  is 
coercion  or  duress  (q.v.)  when  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  destroy  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  act.  See  Acokhkorv;  Principal;  Pinish- 
ment;  also  Criminal  Law;  Criminology,  and 
the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT.  A  novel  by 
Dostoievsky,  published  in  1866.  It  is  a  study 
of  the"  gradually  weakening  intellect  and  final  in- 
sanity of  a  young  Russian  artisan  whom  want 
has  led  to  commit  murder. 

CRIME 'A  (Russ.  Arim,  Krym,  Ij»t.  Cfarsonc- 
*u«  TViiiri'ert).  A  peninsula  in  the  south  of  Rus- 
sia, forming  part  of  the  Government  of  Taurida. 
and  comprising  the  districts  of  Perekop.  Eupa- 
toria,  Simferopol,  Valta.  and  FeodoMa  (Map: 
Russia,  D  5).  It  is  united  to  the  mainland  by 
the  very  narrow  isthmus  of  Perekop.  between  the 
Dlack  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  separated 
from  the  peninsula  of  Taman.  on  the  east,  by  the 
narrow  Kertch  Strait.  The  Crimea  is  thus  al- 
most surrounded  by  water— on  three  sides  by  the 
Dlack  Sea  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  Sea  of  Azov; 
while  n  trench  70  feet  wide  and  25  feet  across  the 
isthmus  of  Perekop  cuts  it  off  from  the  main 
land.  The  Crimea  is  quadrilateral  in  shapr:  but 
a  long,  narrow  peninsula  juts  out  on  the  ea*t 
which  increases  the  extreme  length  of  th*>  tern 
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tory  from  east  to  west  to  nearly  200  miles,  the 
breadth  being  110  miles.  The  area  is  about  0800 
square  miles.  The  coast  is  very  much  broken 
ami  indented,  particularly  on  the  side  bordering 
on  the  Seal  of  Azov.  The  northern  portion  is  a 
continuation  of  the  southern  Russian  steppes, 
and  is  of  argillaceous  formation.  Along  the 
side  facing  the  southeast  there  is  a  highland 
region,  the  Yaila  Mountains,  forming  the 
watershed.  These  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of 
over  5000  feet,  their  most  interesting  peak  being 
the  Tchatir  Dagh  (Tent  Mountain),  the  .1/on* 
Trapczus  of  the  ancients.  The  streams  rise  in 
the  southeast  coast  highlands,  and  while  a  few 
fiery  short  ones  flow  toward  the  east  and  south- 
cast,  most  of  the  drainage  goes  into  the  Bay  of 
Kalamita,  the  Gulf  of  Perekop.  and  the  Sivash  or 
Putrid  Sea.  which  is  a  portion  of  the  Sea  of  Azov 
almost  cut  off  from  it  by  the  tongue-like  peninsula 
of  Arabat.  The  northwest  section  of  the  Crimea 
has  but  little  fluvial  drainage.  The  southern 
district  of  the  peninsula  rises  with  steep  slopes 
from  the  sea,  while  spurs  and  secondary  chains 
extend  northward.  These  are  richly  wooded,  but 
the  beautiful  intermediate  valleys  gradually  sink 
into  the  uniform  and  desolate  steppe  which 
forms  the  northern  and  much  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula.  The  southern  district  of  the  Crimea 
is  well  cultivated,  and  is  adorned  by  many 
country  seats  of  the  nobles,  with  parka  and 
gardens  surpassed  by  none  in  Europe.  The 
famous  Imperial  country-seat  of  Livadia  is  situ- 
ated near  the  southern  extremityof  thepeninsula. 
Tatar  villages,  mosques,  and  Greek  convents  are 
to  lie  seen  in  most  picturesque  situations  among 
the  woods  and  rocks,  with  many  ruins  of  ancient 
fortresses. 

The  southeast  highland  region  produces  a  rich 
and  varied  flora.  On  the  northern  slopes  and 
valleys  grow  hardy  fruit  and  various  forest 
trees";  in  the  central  mountain  region  are  forests 
of  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  other  deciduous  .trees  of 
central  Europe;  while  on  the  higher  southern 
(dope  the  pine  occurs,  and  at  lower  altitudes  the 
vegetation  is  Mediterranean  in  character  and 
the  vine  and  the  olive  flourish.  Grain  of  vari- 
ous kinds  is  produced  abundantly,  and  silk,  wax, 
and  honey.  Some  small  rodents,  hares,  and 
foxes  are  the  chief  mammals;  reptiles  and  in- 
sects are  not  numerous.  Much  attention  is  be- 
stowed upon  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep,  in  which 
no  small  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  con- 
sists. The  northern  part  of  the  Crimen  is  in 
every  way  a  contrast  to  the  southern.  Apart 
from  the  general  sterility  of  the  region,  the  air 
is  contaminated  by  exhalations  from  marshes, 
and  from  the  Sivash.  The  climate  of  the  Crimea 
varies  considerably  for  such  a  slight  extent  in 
latitude.  The  northern  part  has  cold  winters  and 
hot  summers,  while  in  the  southern  part  the  win- 
ters are  warm  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  tem- 
pered by  proximity  to  the  sea. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  Crimea  is  agriculture. 
The  raising  of  cereals  is  carried  on  mostly  by 
the  Russians  and  the  colonists,  chiefly  Germans, 
while  the  Tatars  and  Greeks  are  engaged  pri- 
marily in  gardening.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
lal»or  and  the  prevalence  of  large  holdings,  agri- 
culture in  the  Crimen  is  based  on  modern  lines, 
and  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  is  probably 
more  prevalent  there  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Empire.  The  chief  cereals  raised  are  wheat, 
rye.  barley,  oats,  and  com.    The  Crimea  is  one  of 


the  principal  tobacco-producing  regions  of  Rus- 
sia, the  product  being  noted  for  its  high  qualities. 
The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  extensively  developed, 
the  annual  exports  amounting  to  over  $1,000,000. 
Vine-growing  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries 
of  the  region,  and  the  native  vines  are  widely 
exported.  The  rearing  of  live-stock  (which 
includes  camels)  is  extensively  carried  on,  and 
Iwe-keeping  and  the  raising  of  silk-worms  are 
among  the  industries.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  insignificant.  Large  quantities  of 
salt  are  obtained  from  the  salt  lakes,  which 
are  very  numerous.  The  population,  .")83.- 
803  in  1807.  is  remarkably  heterogeneous.  In 
the  country  districts  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Tatars;  height.  1.044  meters;  cephalic  index, 
80.  They  are  muscular  and  noted  as  porters. 
Cleanliness  and  morality  are  proverbial  among 
them.  Among  the  other  non-Rus>ian  inhabi- 
tants are  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  German*.  An 
interesting  element  in  the  population  are  the 
Karaite  .lews.  The  two  principal  cities  of  the 
Crimea  are  Sehastopol.  a  great  fortress  and  naval 
station,  aud  Simferopol,  the  capital  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Taurida.  An  interesting  town  is 
Rakhtchisarai,  celebrated  as  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Tatar  Khans. 

History.  To  the  ancients  Crimea  was  known 
as  VhersoncsuH  Taurica,  from  the  Tauri,  a  moun- 
tain tribe  of  the  south,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  l>een  the  remnants  of  a  Cimmerian  people 
driven  out  by  the  Scythians  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  in  the  sixth  century  h.c.  the  Greeks  of 
Miletus  founded  flourishing  colonies  at  Nym- 
pha-um.  Theodosia,  and  Pantieapaunn  (the  pres- 
ent Kertch).  About  B.C.  500  these  cities,  to- 
gether with  several  other  towns,  united  to  form 
the  Kingdom  of  Bosporus,  which  existed  till  the 
lifth  century  a.d.,  and  embraced,  at  the  period  of 
its  greatest  extent,  the  entire  peninsula  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  Chersnnesus 
stcMHl  in  close  commercial  and  social  relations 
with  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  and  es|»ecially  with 
the  Athenians,  who  exerted  from  the  country 
great  quantities  of  grain  and  hides,  as  well  as 
many  slaves.  In  the  first  century  n.c.  Parisades, 
the  ruler  of  Bosporus,  hard  pressed  by  the  Scyth- 
ians, acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pontus,  and  when  the  hitter's  son.  Phnr- 
naces,  was  deprived  of  his  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor  by  the  Romans,  he  established  himself  in 
the  Chersonesus.  Under  the  nominal  suzerainty 
of  the  Romans,  and  later  of  the  Byzantines, 
the  Kingdom  of  Bosporus  prospered,  till  alwnit 
the  beginning  probably  of  the  fifth  century, 
when  it  fell  before  the  Huns.  The  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  southern  coastland,  which 
was  held  by  the  Byzantines,  was  henceforth  dev- 
astated by  a  succession  of  barbarian  invasions. 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the 
Khazars,  a  fierce  tribe  from  the  region  of  the 
Volga,  took  possession  of  the  peninsula  and  es- 
tablishisl  a  powerful  kingdom  there,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  fact  that  the  ruler,  the  entire 
nobility,  and  large  numbers  of  the  people  became 
zealous  adherents  of  the  Jewish  faith.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Mongols,  and  it  constituted  till  about  1430 
a  part  of  the  Khanate  of  Kiptchak  (q.v.).  At 
the  same  time  the  Genoese  founded  a  number  of 
trading  colonies  on  the  southern  coast,  which 
was  known  as  Oothia.  Among  these  were  Caffa 
(KalTa).  on  the  site  of  Pant  icn pa-urn.  which  be- 
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ramc  a  great  emporium  of  the  commerce  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  After  forming  a  part  of  the 
independent  Khanate  of  Krim  for  about  forty- 
live  years,  the  Crimea  was  conquered  in  1473  by 
the  Turks,  and  was  ruled  by  a  khan  under  the 
.suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  In  1571  the  Khan 
raided  Moscow  and  sacked  the  town.  Russian 
aggressions  on  the  Crimea  began  in  1735,  and  in 
the  following  year  an  army  under  General  M(in- 
nich  laid  the  country  waste.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji.  in  1774,  the  Porte  was 
forced  to  recognize  the  inde|H>ndence  of  the  Khan. 
In  1783  the  country  was  incorporated  with  Rus- 
sia.  In  1854-50  the  Crimea  was  the  scene  of 
conflict  between  the  Russian  armies  and  the 
allied  forces  of  England,  France,  Sardinia,  and 
Turkey.  <  See  Crimean  War. )  Consult:  Telfer, 
The  Crimea  and  Transcaucasia  (London,  1872)  ; 
Wood.  The  Crimea  in  185$  and  J89$  (London, 
1895)  ;  Beaulieu,  The  Empire  of  Tsars  and  the 
Russians  (New  York,  1893). 

CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  name  given  to  the 
war  of  1854-50  between  Russia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Turkey  with  her  allies,  France.  Kngland.  and 
Sardinia,  on  the  other.  It  was  ushered  in  by 
the  st  niggle  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
which  broke  out  in  1853,  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  which  was  the  assertion  by  Russia 
of  a  protectorate  over  the  Greek  Christians 
in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Coupled  with  this 
was  a  dispute  between  Russia  and  France  over 
the  guardianship  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine. 
The  real  ground,  however,  for  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  France  and  Great  Britain  was  resist- 
ance to  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Russian  Em- 
peror, Nicholas  I.  Tile  latter  believed  that  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe  were  not  in  a  position 
to  interfere,  and  saw  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  Russian  advance  which  had  Constan- 
tinople for  its  objective.  Accordingly,  in  the 
spring  of  1853  he  submitted  to  the  Porte,  through 
Prince  McnshikoH*.  an  ultimatum  in  regard  to  the 
Greek  Christians  and  other  matters.  England 
and  France  prepared  to  sustain  the  Sultan 
against  Russia,  and  stationed  their  fleets  in 
Bcsika  Bay.  In  duly  the  Russian  forces  ad- 
vanced into  the  Danubian  principalities.  The 
Vienna  Note,  prepared  by  Austria  and  signed  by 
the  neutral  Powers  as  a  basis  of  settlement,  was 
ho  modified  In  Turkey  aa  to  be  unacceptable  to 
Russia,  and  on  October  4,  1853.  Turkey  declared 
war.  The  English  and  French  fleets  thereupon 
pns-ed  through  the  Dardanelles.  Though  the 
Turks  were  at  first  victorious  upon  land,  the 
Russian  admiral.  NakhimofT.  won  an  important 
naval  victory  at  Sinope,  November  30;  on  March 
12.  IS54.  France  and  Great  Britain  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Turkey,  ami  two  weeks  later 
they  declared  war  against  Russia.  Prussia  stood 
firmly  neutral.  Austria,  though  desirous  of 
checking  the  Russian  advance  across  the  Dan- 
u1m\  dared  not  become  involved  in  a  war  on  the 
cast,  leaving  its  western  frontiers  open  to  jhw- 
sible  attack  by  Prussia  and  other  States  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  contented  itself, 
therefore,  with  mobilizing  an  army  on  the  south- 
ern frontier.  The  allied  Western  Powers  deter- 
mined to  assist  the  Sultan  by  a  naval  expedition 
a-jain-t  Kronstadt,  in  the  Baltic,  and  by  a  com- 
bined attack  with  land  forces  in  the  south.  The 
Baltic  expedition  proved  a  complete  failure, 
achieving  nothing  beyond  the  capture  of  Romar- 
suiid  on  August  10. 


Earlv  in  the  summer  20.000  English  troops, 
under  Lord  Raglan,  and  50,000  French  soldier-, 
under  Marshal  Saint- A  maud,  assembled  at 
Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Against  the  advice  of 
the  Turks,  who  wished  to  drive  Russia  out  of  the 
Caucasus.  Saint- A  maud  and  Raglan  decided  upon 
the  siege  of  Sehastopol,  Russia's  stronghold  and 
depot  in  the  Crimea.  The  war  wa-  thus  narrowed 
down  to  a  limited  sphere,  and  was  fought  in  a 
long  siege  and  a  series  of  stubborn  engagement*. 
The  first  of  these  occurred  at  the  river  Alma, 
on  September  20,  1854,  six  days  after  the 
landing  of  .  the  Allies.  Saint  •  Arnaud  died  on 
Septemlier  29,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
Canrobert.  At  the  beginning  of  October  the  Allies 
U'gan  the  regular  siege  of  Sebastopol,  the  defense 
of  which  was  directed  by  Todleben.  On  October 
25th  the  Russians  attacked  the  British  at  Bala 
klava  (q.v. ).  The  engagement  was  marked  by  bad 
generalship  on  the  British  side,  and  by  the  gal- 
lant but  ill-advised  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
The  Russians  followed  this  up  with  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  at  Inkermann  on  November  5.  The  se- 
vere winter  caused  the  sus|icnsion  of  active 
operations,  and  the  English  and  Turks  endured 
terrible  hardships  because  of  the  inadequate  com- 
missary arrangements.  During  the  winter  an  in- 
ternational conference  attempted  to  adjust  mat- 
ters, but  without  avail.  Austria  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  France  and  (Jreat  Britain;  but  as 
Prussia  could  not  be  drawn  into  action  unfavor- 
able to  Russia.  Austria  refrained  from  entering 
into  hostilities.  Sardinia,  on  the  other  hand, 
joined  the  Allies  in  January,  1855,  and  sent 
In. nni i  men  of  her  new  army,  under  General  Iji 
Marmora,  to  the  Crimea.  (See  Cavoi  k  and 
Italy.)  The  Russians  resumed  activities  in 
February,  assailing  the  Turkish  positions  at 
Eupatoria,  but  without  result.  After  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  accession  of 
Alexander  II.,  in  March,  1855.  Prince  Michael 
GortchakofF  succeeded  Prince  Menshikoff  in  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  forces. 

Operations  were  renewed  with  great  vigor  in 
the  spring,  the  Allies  having  174.000  men  in 
the  Held  and  the  Russians  about  150,000.  Gen- 
eral Pelissier  succeeded  Canrolwrt  in  command  in 
May,  ami  General  Simpson  succeeded  Lord  Rag- 
lan, uiKin  the  latter'*  death  in  .Tune.  A  Ru-sian 
army,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Sebastopol.  was 
defeated  at  the  Tchernaya  on  August  10.  From 
the  l!Hh  of  August  to  the  8th  of  September  a  ter- 
rible bombardment  of  the  besieged  city  was  kept 
up,  and  was  followed  on  the  latter  day  by  a  gen- 
eral assault,  in  which  the  French  took  the  Mala- 
l.off  Tower,  the  Little  Redan,  and  the  central 
bastion.  Gortchakoff  now  blew  up  the  south 
cm  fortifications  and  evacuated  the  city,  retir- 
ing into  the  hills.  General  Muravieff  cap- 
tured Kars,  in  Armenia,  on  November  28.  All 
the  jmrties  Mere  ready  for  peace,  which  Mas 
signed  at  Paris,  where  a  congress  of  the  Powers 
had  been  in  session,  on  March  30.  185C.  The 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  guaranteed 
by  the  Powers,  which  also  renounced  all  right  of 
intcrvent ion  in  Ottoman  affairs;  reforms  were 
promised  by  the  Sultan ;  Russia  renounced  her 
protectorate  over  the  Danubian  principalities, 
and  ceded  a  strip  of  Bessarabia  to  Moldavia; 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  declared  free 
to  all  nations  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
mission of  member*  from  the  bordering  States; 
the  Black  Sea  was  neutralized.    The  Congress 
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united  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  (q.v.),  which 
laid  down  certain  principles  of  international 
law.  Consult:  Hamley.  The  War  in  the  Crimea 
( Ixmdon.  1891 ),  the  best  short  treatment  in  Eng- 
lish. The  standard  work  is  Kinglakc,  The  Invasion 
of  the  Crimea  (9  vols.,  I>ondon.  1863-87);  also 
Russell.  The  War  in  the  Crimea,  l$.~>}-'i(>  (Lon- 
don. 1855-50)  ;  Marx,  The  Eastern  Question, 
trans,  by  E.  M.  and  E.  Aveling  ( Lon- 
don. 18971;  Ixnlomir,  La  guerre  de  IS5.i-56 
(Paris.  1857);  l.yson.s.  The  Crimean  War  from 
First  to  Last  (London,  1895);  "Russian  Side 
of  the  Crimean  War,'*  \ational  Herieie  (Novem- 
ber, 1804):  Kovalevski.  Iter  Krirg  ltusslands 
mit  der  Turkei  in  den  Jahren  lSod-.j-i  ( Leipzig, 
ISM). 

CRIME    DE    SYLVESTRE  BONNARD, 

kr*m  df  sel'ves'tr'  bo'nilr'.  Le.  A  graceful  ro- 
mance by  Ana  title  France  (1881).  The  hero, 
M.  Bonnard.  is  an  old  member  of  the  Institute, 
whose  •crime'  consists  in  releasing  a  young  girl 
from  a  boarding- school  in  which  she  was  un- 
happy, and  bringing  about  a  happy  marriage 
for  her. 

CRIMINAL  LAW.  A  phrase  signifying  the 
body  of  legal  rules  which  define  criminal  offenses, 
prescribe  their  punishment,  and  provide  for  the 
apprehension  and  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
crime.  The  tendency  at  present  is  to  codify 
this  branch  of  the  law.  In  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, the  substantive  part  of  criminal  law — 
that  is.  the  part  which  defines  criminal  offenses 
and  their  penalties — is  embodied  in  n  Penal  Code, 
while  the  adjective  part,  or  the  part  regulating 
the  arrest  anil  trial  of  offenders,  constitutes  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  various  State  con- 
stitutions contain  important  provisions  relating 
to  criminal  procedure.  See  especially  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Amendments  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  similar  clauses  in  the  State 
constitutions,  securing  a  jury  trial,  indictment 
by  a  grand  jury,  and  other'  rights  to  persons 
charged  with  crime. 

The  more  important  criminal  offenses  are 
dealt  with  under  their  res|»ective  titles. 

BlRLtor.RAI'HY.  Blackstone.  Commentaries  on 
the  Lairs  of  England:  Bishop.  Neir  Criminal 
Loir  (  Boston.  1900);  Robinson.  Element*  of 
American  Jurisprudence  (Boston,  1900);  also 
the  Euryclopadia  of  the  Lairs  of  England  (Lon- 
don. 1897):  Archbold,  Pleading,  Evidence,  and 
Practice  in  Criminal  Cases  ('2d  fed.,  I^indon, 
l!M)0)  ;  Harris.  Principles  of  Criminal  Lair  (8th 
ed.,  London.  189!))  ;  Pollock  and  Mnitlnnd.  His- 
tory of  English  Law  ("2d  ed..  Boston,  1809)  : 
Stephen.  Hist  org  of  the  Criminal  Lair  of  Eng- 
land (London.  1883);  id.,  drneral  l  oir  of  the 
Criminal  Lair  of  England  (New  York,  1H!*0)  j 
Phillips.  Comparative  Criminal  Jurisprudence 
(Calcutta.  18S9).  Consult  also  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  other  subordinate  or  related 
titles,  such  as  Insanity;  .TuusnroBNCB; 
Criminology:  PKXOLOOY;  etc.  See  ACCESSORY! 
Indictment:  PlB4D1.no;  Principal;  Proceiu  re; 

Pl'NISIIMENT. 

CRIM'INOL'OOY  (from  Lnt.  crimen,  crime 
+  Ck.  '/n^ia,  logia.  account,  from  }>-.nv,  legein, 
to  say).  The  science  which  treats  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  crime.  As  n  separate  study  it  is 
of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  the  credit 
for  its  foundation  as  an  independent  branch  of 


knowledge  is  usually  given  to  Cesare  LombroBQ 
(q.v.),  an  Italian  professor  in  the  University 
of  Turin,  who  in  1870  published  a  remarkable 
book  entitled  L'uomo  delinquent  c  i  Criminal 
Man).  Since  its  appearance,  quite  a  number  of 
eminent  scientists — physicians,  jurists,  econo- 
mists, and  sociologists — have  taken  up  the  study 
of  crime  and  criminals.  There  is,  however,  such 
a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  funda- 
mental causes  or  factors  of  crime  that  criminolo- 
gists are  divided  into  several  groups.  These 
groups  may  be  classified  under  two  large  divi- 
sions, their  difference  turning  upon  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  individual  causes  of  crime,  on  the 
•  •nc  hand,  or  upon  its  social  causes,  on  the  other 
hand.  The  criminal,  one  party  asserts,  is  born, 
not  made;  he  is  a  criminal  by  nature,  and  the 
circumstances  of  education  or  environment  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  his  law-breaking 
career.  The  opposing  party  maintains  that 
social  organization,  education,  environment — 
causes  lying  outside  the  individual — really  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  will  Ix-come  a  criminal. 
As  a  rule,  those  who  adhere  to  the  former  point 
of  view  conceive  the  study  of  crime  as  a  part 
of  anthropology,  a  part  of  the  study  of  man; 
while  those  who  believe  that  social  conditions 
furnish  the  causes  and  explanation  of  crime  con- 
sider this  study  a  part  of  sociology.  Thus  the 
two  terms  usually  applied  to  criminology,  'crimi- 
nal anthropology'  and  'criminal  sociology,'  each 
indicate  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  tendencies  characterized  alsive. 

The  subject  of  criminology  is  a  complicated 
and  difficult  one.  It  is  only*  w  ithin  the  present 
generation  that  the  possibility  has  arisen  of  con- 
ducting the  study  of  criminal  problems  on  any- 
thing approaching  an  exact  and  scientific  basis. 
Before  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  criminal 
statistics  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
crime  was  increasing  or  decreasing,  what  trans- 
formation it  was  passing  through  in  consequence 
of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  changes  con- 
stantly taking  plncc  in  all  highly  organized 
Societies,  nnd  what  was  the  effect  of  punishment 
on  the  criminal  population.  Statistics,  moreover, 
even  when  carefully  collected,  often  mislead. 
SupjM)se,  for  example,  that  the  nuntlior  of  con- 
victions for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  has  in- 
creased in  Belgium  from  22.359  in  1870  to  40.372 
in  1890;  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
crime  has  increased,  for  the  total  population  may 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of 
offenses,  nnd  in  such  an  event  criminality  has 
really  diminished.  The  larger  number  of  con- 
victions (n  1890  may.  perhaps.  I»e  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  punishable  offenses 
because  of  the  enactment  of  severer  laws;  certain 
acts  legally  permissible  in  1870  may  have  be- 
come misdemeanors  in  1890.  Another  possible 
explanation  of  n  merely  apparent  increase  in 
criminality  is  offered  by  the  fact  that  perhaps 
the  police  have  become  more  efficient  or  more 
vigilant,  nnd  that  therefore  many  offenders  who 
escaped  in  1870  are  now  brought  before  the  courts 
and  condemned.  These  three1  possible  explana- 
tions are  sufficient  to  show  how  careful  we  must 
be  in  the  employment  of  criminal  statistics. 
Particularly  when  we  po  beyond  the  stati-tics  of 
a  single  nation  and  attempt  to  compare  two  or 
more  nations  with  a  view  to  their  relative 
criminality,  we  must  lie  even  more  cautious.  In 
no  two  countries  is  the  criminal  law  the  same, 
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and  an  act  which  is  perfectly  harmless  when 
(.'unlimited  in  one  country  is  considered  in  an- 
other as  a  contravention  of  the  law.  Each  coun- 
try has  also  a  nomenclature  of  crime  and  methods 
of  criminal  procedure  peculiar  to  itself.  In  each 
country  the  |>oliee  are  organised  on  a  different 
principle  and  act  on  a  different  code  of  rules. 
(Jreat  differences  of  opinion  exist  also  among 
different  nations  as  to  the  gravity  of  certain  of- 
fends. Whenever  it  shall  be  possible  to  collect 
criminal  statistics  in  the  several  nations  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  system,  then  criminology 
will  have  the  necessary  inductive  basis  for  fruit- 
ful compari-ons  between  nations. 

The  narrow  legal  definition  of  crime  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  is  scarcely  of  any  value  for  phil- 
osophical purposes;  and  n  scientific  definition 
which  shall  include  all  acts  which  at  any  time 
have  been  called  crimes,  but  include  none  other 
— which  shall,  moreover,  specify  their  common 
characteristics — remains  yet  to  be  found.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  study  of  primi- 
tive religious  ideas  and  primitive  social  organiza- 
tion will  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
problem  of  discovering  the  essential  nature  of 
crime.  It  should  In-  noted,  meanwhile,  that 
originally  the  question  whether  a  certain  act  was 
criminal  or  not,  and  if  criminal,  how  the  per- 
petrator should  be  punished,  was  answered  by 
the  offended  party — individual,  family,  or  clan-"- 
and  not  bv  the  political  organization  of  the  whole 
people  (the  State).  That  the  State  should  de- 
termine these  matters  and  reserve  to  itself  the 
right  to  judge  and  to  punish  is  a  result  of  quite 
recent  evolution.  Even  today,  the  State  is  far 
from  l>eing  the  only  coercive  institution:  duels, 
and,  in  a  measure,  lynching,  are  survivals  of 
the  previous  status. 

The  question  whether  crime  is  increasing  has 
been  very  widely  discussed,  pro  and  con:  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  general  opinion  among  experts  that 
it  is  increasing.  Certainly  criminal  statistics 
everywhere  seem  to  bear  out  this  view,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  England;  and  even  there. 
Mr.  W.  D.  .Morrison  maintains,  in  his  book  on 
Crime  and  Its  Causes,  the  total  volume  of  crime 
is  on  the  increase.  According  to  the  eleventh 
census  of  the  tinted  States,  it  appears  that  the 
criminal  class  in  our  country  has  increased  from 
1  in  3500  of  the  population  in  1850  to  1  in  7815.5 
in  1800,  or  4-15  per  cent.,  while  the  total  popu- 
lation has  increased  but  170  per  cent,  in  the 
same  period. 

Cai'ses  of  Cbime.  The  factors  responsible  for 
crime  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three 
great  categories — cosmic,  social,  and  individual. 
The  cosmic  factors  of  crime  are  climate  and  the 
variations  of  temperature;  the  social  factors  are 
the  political,  economic,  and  moral  conditions  in 
the  midst  of  which  man  lives  as  a  member  of 
society:  the  individual  factors  are  those  at- 
tributes inherent  in  the  individual,  such  a-s 
descent,  sex.  age.  bodily  and  mental  character- 
istics. It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  disen- 
tangle these  factors;  many  of  them,  indeed,  are 
indirectly  at  work  when*  they  appear  to  be 
absent.  Heredity,  for  example,  seems  to  belong 
clearly  to  the  individual  factors;  but  if  we  trace 
nn  inherited  characteristic  back  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  it  may  finally  lie  found  to  have 
its  origin  in  the  circumstances  of  environment 
or  education.    It  has  been  aptly  remarked  that  a 
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man's  education  should  begin  with  his  grand- 
father. 

Cosmic  Factoks.  How  profoundly  the  plm 
ical  structure,  and  likewise  the  mental  life  of 
man.  is  affected  by  his  natural  surroundings,  by 
climate,  seasons,  'soil,  the  configuration  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  nature  of  its  products, 
is  illustrated  by  the  low  tyjte  of  life  exhibited  by 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  inhospitable,  barren 
countries.  Concerning  the  influence  of  climate 
on  crime,  statisticians  have  concluded  that 
crimes  against  the  person,  as  assault  and  homi 
cide,  are  relatively  more  numerous  in  warm 
climates,  while  crimes  against  property  are  more 
frequent  in  colder  regions.  The  statistics  of 
homicide  in  Kurope  show  that  the  warmer  coun- 
tries, Italy  ami  Spain,  head  the  list  in  the  pro- 
portion of  murders  to  the  population,  while 
England,  Scotland,  ami  Holland  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list.  Prof.  Enrico  Ferri,  after  a 
thorough  examination  of  French  judicial  statis- 
tics for  a  series  of  years,  concludes  that  a  maxi- 
mum of  crimes  against  the  person  is  reached  in 
the  hot  months,  while  crimes  against  property 
come  to  a  climax  in  the  winter.  Crimes  against 
the  person  are  unduly  high  in  the  south  and 
west  of  the  I  nited  States;  but  here  we  have  to 
consider  not  merely  climate,  but  also  race  con- 
flicts, pioneer  conditions,  and  uncertain  legal 
control. 

Social  Factohs.  Concerning  the  social  factor* 
of  crime,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  action  of 
society  upon  the  individual  is  so  complex  that 
it  w  ili  here  be  impossible  to  discuss,  even  briefly, 
all  these  factors. 

Considering,  first,  the  conjugal  Condition  of 
criminals,  it  appears  that  then-  is  a  higher  ratio 
of  criminality  among  the  unmarried  ami  di- 
vorced than  among  the  married.  A  partial  ex- 
planation of  this  fact  may  lie  in  the  circumstance 
that  married  men  and  women,  l»cing  subject  to 
the  restraining  influences  of  home  life,  are  murb 
kss  apt  to  yield  to  those  anti  social  tendencies 
which  manifest  themselves  in  crime. 

Considering,  secondly,  occupation.  prison 
statistics  show  that  the  higher  the  character  of 
a  man's  daily  pursuits  the  greater  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  his  falling  into  crime.  An  examination 
into  the  previous  occupations  of  criminals  shows 
that  a  very  large  percentage  were  engaged  in  un- 
skilled labor.  According  to  the  census  of  1890, 
of  52,804  convicts.  31.42<>  were  ignorant  of  any 
kind  of  trade.  The  economically  low  position  of 
the  unskilled  laborer  exposes  him  to  frequent 
unemployment  and  want,  and  hence  to  the 
desperation  which  often  leads  to  crime.  French 
official  statistics  summarizing  the  results  of  over 
fifty  years  indicate  the  following  number  of  hv 
dictments  for  every  100.000  member*  of  earli 
class:  Agriculture.  8:  liberal  professions  and 
proprietors.  0;  industry.  14;  commerce.  1*: 
domestic  service,  20;  vagabonds  and  without 
trade  or  regular  occupation,  405. 

Thirdly,  and  closely  related  to  occupation,  it 
the  influence  of  rural  or  city  life  on  crime.  In 
his  Prisoners  and  Paupers  (New  York.  . 
Mr.  H.  M.  IViics  declares  that  our  cities  furot^ 
00  per  cent,  of  our  criminals.  City  life,  wit4 
its  crowded  slums  and  tenements.  h<  consider* 
one  great  MttH  of  crime.  Cities  ar»«-  hotbed*  ■ 
lawlessness  as  compared  with  rim.  1  neigh!** 
hoods.  The  city  is  the  refuge  and  hiding  pU« 
of  questionable  characters;    it   int.  n-i ties  the 
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struggle  for  existence,  and  by  the  sharp  contrast 
it  offers  between  rich  and  poor,  between  luxury 
and  penury,  excites  envy  and  class  hatred.  Ac- 
cording to  Levasseur,  urban  population  in  France 
has  a  criminality  double  that  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation; while  according  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison, 
London,  with  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  population 
of  Kngland  and  Wales,  furnishes  one-third  of  the 
indictable  crimes. 

A  fourth  point  of  great  importance  is  the  in- 
fluence of  poverty.  If  poverty  in  itself  were  a 
decisive  factor,  we  would  exi>ect  poor  countries 
to  produce  the  most  criminals;  but  poor  countries 
lite  Ireland,  Spain,  and  Hungary  show  a  smaller 
ratio  of  theft  in  the  population  than  rich  Eng- 
land. It  is  rather  where  great  poverty  exists 
side  by  side  with  great  wealth  that  temptation 
»  greatest  and  crime  most  frequent,  especially 
crimes  against  property.  Swift  and  unexpected 
industrial  and  commercial  changes  and  hard 
times  put  character  to  unusual  strains  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  law-breakers.  Inventions 
and  progress  in  industrial  processes  often  make 
it  more  difficult  for  men  to  support  existence  in 
their  accustomed  ways.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
moreover,  that  the  keen  struggle  for  existence 
imposed  ujKin  the  poor  classes  disorganizes  the 
fimily  and  destroys  many  of  the  beneficent  in- 
fluences of  home  life.  It  may  reasonably  be 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  excessive 
wealth,  with  the  idleness  that  it  frequently  lie- 
pets  in  the  possessor,  is  quite  as  apt  as  destitu- 
tion to  lead  to  vicioiisness  and  crime.  A  wealthy 
criminal  has,  of  course,  more  numerous  and  effi- 
cient means  for  escaping  detection  and  punish- 
ment than  a  poor  offender.  Humanitarian  novel- 
ists have  accustomed  the  general  public  to  the 
belief  that  hunger  and  pressing  want  frequently 
lead  to  theft.  This  belief  does  not  by  any  means 
coincide  with  such  facts  as  we  possess;  French 
criminal  statistics  indicate,  for  example,  that 
thefts  of  food — bread,  flour,  meat,  etc. — consti- 
tute only  5%  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  com- 
mitted during  the  period  from  1830  to  1860. 

Among  the  other  factors  of  crime  which  may 
properly  be  classed  as  'social*  are:  the  influence 
of  social  theories  which  tend  to  engender  con- 
tempt for  human  life  and  the  institution  of 
private  property:  the  absence  of  a  widespread, 
deep-seated  religious  spirit  which  restrains  men 
from  yielding  to  evil  impulses;  the  corruption 
of  partisan  politics  which  permits  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  the  population  to  become  the  official 
guardians  of  the  public  peace  and  prosperity; 
lynching  and  public  exhibitions  of  cruelty  which 
debase  human  character;  detailed  accounts  of 
crimes  in  the  daily  press;  the  influence  of  asso- 
ciation and  suggestion  by  which  pangs  of  shift- 
less men  or  boys  form  centres  of  criminal  life 
under  the  leadership  of  unscrupulous  chiefs; 
social  disturbances  like  war,  crises,  revolutions, 
»nd  expositions,  which  disturb  the  even  tenor  of 
social  progress  and  relax  the  social  bond. 

Hnivrni  Ai.  Factors.  Finally  the  individual 
factors  of  crime  should  be  briefly  considered.  They 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  ft  score  of  scien- 
tists, beginning  with  Lombroso.  the  founder  of 
criminology,  who  was  disposed  at  first  to  over- 
look all  but  the  individual  factors.  Svt. — In  all 
civilized  nations  women  are  less  addicted  to 
crime  than  men,  and  girls  less  than  boys.  Among 
most  European  peoples  between  five  and  six 
males  are  tried  for  offenses  against  the  law  to 


every  one  female.  Women  are  less  inclined  to 
acts  of  violence  than  men  on  account  of  their 
physical  weakness,  but  when  women  do  become 
criminals  their  crimes  are  frequently  character- 
ized by  a  cruelty  and  relent lessness  not  found  in 
male  offender*.  The  crimes  of  women  arc  mostly 
infanticide,  abortion,  poisoning,  domestic  theft. 
They  are  addicted  equally  with  men  to  the  per- 
petration of  parricide,  and  more  frequently  con- 
victed than  men  of  parricide.  Women  are  also 
more  hardened  criminals  than  men,  probably 
because  a  woman  may  repiin  her  rank  in  so- 
ciety only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Age, — In 
proportion  to  the  population  crime  is,  as  we 
should  expect,  at  its  lowest  level  from  infancy 
till  the  age  of  sixteen.  From  that  age  it  goes 
on  steadily  increasing  in  volume  till  it  reaches 
a  maximum  between  thirty  and  forty.  Females 
do  not  enter  upon  a  criminal  career  so  early  as 
males,  and  the  criminal  age  is  earlier  in  coming 
to  a  close  for  women  than  in  the  case  of  men. 
Education. — The  question  whether  education  re- 
duces or  increases  criminality  is  far  from  being 
conclusively  answered.  Those  States  which  have 
the  best  systems  of  education  have  also  the  most 
criminals  in  their  jails  and  prisons.  Hut  as  a 
rule  the  proportion  of  our  prison  population  un- 
able to  read  or  write  is  considerably  higher  than 
in  the  free  population.  M.  Henri  Joly,  an  emi- 
nent French  criminologist,  maintains  that  most 
frequently  passions  and  vices  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  instruction  are  the  veritable  mo- 
tives of  crime.  It  seems  reasonably  certain, 
however,  that  the  lack  of  instruction  in  manual 
and  trade  processes  and  the  absence  of  personal, 
moral,  and  spiritual  influences  accounts  for  much 
of  the  tendency  to  crime.  Drunkenness. — All 
authorities  agree  that  intemperance  is  a  serious 
cause  of  crime.  It  weakens  the  will,  leads  to 
evil  associations,  dulls  the  conscience.  Statis- 
tical information  concerning  this  point  is  usually 
non-official  and  of  little  scientific  value.  Hered- 
ity.— Individual  degeneracy,  which  Dr.  Ferri  has 
shown  to  be  closely  connected  with  crime,  is 
frequently  passed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  diagrammatic  history  of  eight  families 
given  by  Dr.  Strahan  in  his  book  on  Marriage 
a  ltd  Divrasr  illustrates  the  degenerate  tendencies 
transmitted  from  father  to  children  throughout 
several  generations.  Similarly.  Dugdale.  in  his 
book  on  the  Jukes,  has  traced  the  posterity  of  a 
criminal  and  found  that  the  great  majority  of 
his  descendants  possessed  vicious  or  criminal  in- 
stincts. 

Lombroso  and  his  disciples  attribute  crimi- 
nality to  anatomical,  physiological,  and  psychi- 
cal peculiarities  of  the  individual,  and  have  in- 
augurated the  study  of  the  criminal  as  a  being 
separate  and  different  from  normal  man  and 
woman.  The  biological  peculiarities  of  the 
criminal  are  so  marked  that  Lombroso  speaks  of 
a  'criminal  type.'  and  enumerates  the  character- 
istics which  constitute  this  type:  height  and 
weight  above  the  average;  asvmmetry  of  the 
skull,  brain,  and  fnee:  brain  lighter  in  weight 
than  the  normal;  light  hair;  scant  beard;  re- 
treating forehead:  projecting  eyebrows  and  ears; 
long  arms;  insensibility  to  physical  pain: 
pointed  skulls;  heavy  lower  jaws;  defective 
lungs;  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  sexual  organs,  etc.  Criminal  anthropolo- 
gists, however,  are  far  from  agreeing  upon  these 
anomalies  and  often  reach  conclusions  divergent 
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from  uud  sometimes  contradictory  to  those  of 
Lombroso.  The  French  sociologist  Tardc  has 
very  aptly  suggested  that  perhaps  the  character- 
istics o!  the  criminal  are  rather  the  consequence 
of  hi»  career  than  the  cause;  that  just  as  clergy- 
men, military  men,  and  other  distinct  social  pro- 
fessions acquire  distinctive  traits,  so  criminals 
come  to  adopt  certain  methods  of  life  and 
thought  which  stigmatize  them.  Consult:  Mor- 
rison. Crime  and  Its  Causes  (London,  1 8t>  1 )  ; 
Kylands,  Crime:  Its  Causes  and  Remedy  (Lon- 
don, 1890)  ;  MacDonald,  Criminology  (New  York, 
1893  >  ;  Kurclla,  Xat urgeschichte  drs  Yerbreehers 
(Stuttgart,  1893)  ;  Joly,  Le  crime.  Etude  socialc 
(Paris,  1894):  Marsh,  Crime  and  the  Criminal 
(London,  1899)  ;  Driihms,  The  Criminal,  his  Per 
soitnel  and  Environment  (New  York,  1900),  with 
a  list  of  works  on  Criminology;  Forel  and  Ma- 
hain,  Crime  et  anomalies  mentales  const  it  ution- 
ellcs  (Geneva,  1902)  ;  and  Hall,  Crime  in  its  /te- 
la lion  to  Social  Progress  (New  York,  1U02) . 
See  Lombroso;  Penology;  Prisons;  Reforma- 
tories. 

CRIMMITSCHATJ,  krlm'mltshou.  A  town 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Pleisse,  about 
39  miles  south  of  Leipzig")  Map:  Germany,  E  3). 
It  is  an  important  industrial  centre,  with  exten- 
sive cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  machine  works. 
Population,  in  1890,  19.972;  in  l!K)0,  22.840. 

CRIMP  (from  Dutch  krimi>en,  OHO.  chrimp- 
fan,  krimfan,  to  Ix-nd  together,  from  chrampfa, 
(Jer.  hram/ic,  Kngl.  cramp).  The  name  given  to 
an  agent  for  supplying  ships  with  seamen.  They 
are  usually  in  league  with  the  most  disreputable 
class  of  lodging-house  and  saloon  keepers  and 
with  prostitutes  in  the  endeavor  to  tleece  the 
sailors  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  latter  can 
then  !«•  forced  alsiard  ship.  There  are  numerous 
laws  for  the  protection  of  seamen  against  the 
extortion  of  crimps  and  their  dealings  with 
masters  of  vessel*  who  need  crews,  but  these  laws 
ore  unable  to  reach  a  very  large  proportion  of 
eases;  and  some  of  the  laws,  while  not  greatly 
injuring  the  crimp,  seriously  nffect  the  interests 
of  a  sailor  who  is  not  in  need  of  lepil  pro- 
tection, and  those  of  the  honest  lodging-house- 
keeper. 

CRIMSON.    See  Red. 

CRINED,  krlml  (from  archaic  Engl,  crine, 
from  Kr.  crin,  Lat.  crinis,  hair),  A  term  in 
heraldry.  When  the  hair  of  a  man  or  an  animal 
ditrers  in  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  charge, 
the  object  is  said  to  be  crined  of  such  a  metal 
or  color. 

CRINGLE,  krln'g'l.  Tom.  The  hero  of  Mi- 
chael Scott's  sea  tale  Tom  Cringle's  Log  (q.v.). 

CRINGLES  (Or.  Kringel.  led.  krinrjla.  cir- 
clet, dim.  of  ktingr,  pulley,  kritig,  round).  Short 
pieces  of  rope,  with  each  end  spliced  into  the  bolt 
rope  of  a  sail,  commonly  confining  an  iron  or 
brass  ring  or  thimble.  Smaller  ropes  are  passed 
through  them  ti»  aid  in  managing  the  sails.  Sec 
Knotting  and  Splicing. 

CRINOIDEA  (Nco-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  C,k. 
*pm»f/rb/f,  krinorides.  like  a  lily,  from  nphov, 
krinon.  lily  -f  f'tJ<«-,  eidos,  form).  A  class  of 
pelmatozonn  eohirnNlerttw  related  to  the  Cvtoidea 
and  characterize!  by  the  regular  pcntninerul 
arrangement  of  the  polygonal  plates  of  the 
body-wall,  that  form  a  usually  stalked  calyx, 
and  by  the  prr-ence  of  five  generally  well-de- 


veloped flexible  arms.  The  graceful  flower-like 
appearance  of  the  stalked  erinoids  has  given 
them  the  names  of  'sea-lilies'  for  the  living 
species,  and  'stone-lilies'  for  the  fossil  varieties. 
The  group  is  of  great  interest  both  to  the 
zoologist  and  paleontologist,  but  the  complex 
modifications  of  the  plates  of  the  calyx,  and  the 
usually  imperfect  conditions  of  preservation, 
make  their  study  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi 
eulty.  At  the  p'resent  time  the  group  is  on  the 
decline,  and  most  of  the  modern 
species,  those  f rce-swimming  kinds 
like  Antcdon  and  Actinometra,  are 
regressive  descendants  from  earlier 
stalked  forms.  Although  about 
300  living  species  of  erinoids  are 
known,  the  developmental  stages  of 
onlv  one  genus.  Antcdon.  a  stem- 
leflft  form,  have  been  worked  out, 
and  the  habits  of  the  living  stalked 
erinoids  are  little  known, 

Stki  tttre  and  Devei-opment. 
The  erinoid  animal  consists  es- 
sentially    of     two     parts,  the 


KXInTINO ,  CRIXOIIt*. 

Representative  epet-ies  from  tht-  Atluiitli-:  J.  Actlaotnetrs 
pulehells;  i'.  KhkoerlutiH  L«fot*D*ls.    (After  A.  AkoiwU.. 

head,  or  calyx,  and  the  stem  or  column.  The 
calyx  lK>ars  five  or  ten  generally  forked  pinnu- 
lated  arms  attached  to  its  sides,  has  upon  it* 
upper  ventral  surface  a  central  mouth  and  an 
eccentric  or  lateral  anal  opening,  and  is  itself 
supported  by  the  column  attached  to  its  lower 
or  dorsal  surface.  The  calyx  is  a  spherical  or 
eup-shajH'd  1k>x  made  up  of  polygonal  stony 
plates  that  are  arranged  in  more  or  less  regular 
horizontal  series,  and  in  vertical  series  according 
to  the  plan  of  pentamerous  bilateral  symmetry 
so  prominent  in  the  higher  Pelmatozoa.  The 
calyx  contains  the  body-cavity,  in  which  are  the 
vital  organs  consisting  of  the  simply  coiled  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  the  central  portions  of  the 
nervous,  generative,  and  wa ter-vascu la r  system*. 
Prolongations  of  these  latter  systems  extend 
into  the  arms.  These  are  outgrowths  of  certain 
vertical  rows  of  the  calyx  plates,  termed  the 
'radial*,'  and  are  capable  of  free  movement.  In 
many  of  the  earlier,  more  primitive  erinoid*. 
like  Pisocrinus,  the  arms  are  simple;  in  the  m»rr 
specialized  forms.  Pentaerinus.  they  are  quite 
complex  and  fork  frequently.  In  all  erinoids 
the  arms  l>ear  pinnules  and  are  provided  with 
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cilia.  The  feathery  brunches  of  the  arms  screen 
food  from  the  water,  while  the  ciliated  grooves 
transport  the  food  to  the  mouth  through  the 
food-grooves,  which  are  continued  over  the  ven- 
tral surface  from  the  bases  of  the  arms  to  the 
mouth-opening. 

The  ventral  surface  of  the  calyx  in  modern 
j^enera  i^  usually  covered  by  a  tough  skin,  but 
in  the  Paleozoic  forms  it  was  often  covered  by  a 
superficial    'vault'    or    'tcguicn'   of  calcareous 
nlates.     The   mouth   is   then   underneath  the 
teinuen   or  ventral  covering  and  communicates 
with  the  food -grooves  of  the  arms  through  closed 
stony  tubes.    In  these  genera  the  plates  of  the 
vault  are  often  so  arranged  as  to  form  an  ele- 
vated 'proboscis'  ( llatocrinus) .  at  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  anal  opening,  which  is  thus  placed 
above  the  ends  of  the  arms.    The  erinoid  stem  is 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  calyx,  nnd  consists 
of  calcareous  plates  loosely  joined  together  to 
allow  of  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility.  In- 
crease in  the  length  of  the  stem  is  accomplished 
by  the  growth  of  new  columnar  plates  between 
the  base  of  the  calyx  and  the  top  of  the  column. 
In  form  the  columnar  plates  are  discoid,  and  of 
circular  or  pentagonal  outline,  and  all  are  pierced 
by  a   central  cavity  through  which  passes  the 
ncuro-vascular    canal    of    the    column.  Most 
erinoid  stems  are  furnished  at  their  lower  ends 
with    root-like  branches  that   nerve  to  anchor 
the  animal  in  muddy  or  sandy  bottoms;  others. 
Apiocrinus,  have  a  'disk-like  expansion  that  is 
cemented   to   rocky   ratfaces.     Several  genera, 
especially  in  later  geologic  and  modern  times, 
have    columns   supplied   with   lateral  branches, 
i-alletl  'cirri.'  which  are  similar  in  construction 
to  the  stem  itself.    The  pentacrinids  have  the 
longest  stems  known,  some  of  the  fossil  forms 
from  the  Upper  Lias  rocks  of  Wiirttemberg  hav- 
ing been  found  with  stems  ranging  from  15  feet 
-to  the  extraordinary  length  of  50  feet.  Some 
form*  of  crinoids.  such  as  Agassizoerinus  of  the 
I  arhonifcrous.  Cintacrinus  of  the  Cretaceous,  and 
Anteclon  of  recent  was,  have  no  stem  and  are" 
fr^e-swimming  animals,  using  their  arms  for 
locomotive  purposes.    Cintacrinus  i-  the  most 
remarkable  of  these,  for  with  a  body  only  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  it  has  delicate  feathery 
tentacles  nearly  six  feet  long,  that  served  both  as 
swimming  organ*  and  as  food-screens,  hiving 
Antedon.  without  n  stem,  has  a  whorl  of  cirri  at 
the  base  of  the  calyx,  and  by  means  of  these  it 
anchors  itself  to  the  bottom.    In  other  stemmed 
form?*,  as  Woodoerinus  from  the  Carboniferous, 
the  base  of  the  stem  appears  never  to  have  been 
attached,  as  it  ends  in  a  simple  point. 

The  development  of  Crinoidea  is  known  for 
only  one  genus.  Antedon.  the  feather-star,  and 
this  cannot  be  considered  as  typical  of  the 
class  as  a  whole,  as  it  presents  a  case  of  re- 
pressive development.  Antedon  appears  from  the 
« gc  as  an  elliptical  free-swimming  larva  that  is 
crossed  by  four  transverse  ridges,  has  a  posterior 
bundle  of  bristles  and  a  lateral  mouth,  and  that 
resembles  in  many  respects  an  annelid  larva. 
This  larva  increases  in  size,  and  insiile  nf  it 
develops  an  nnimal  with  the  form  of  a  cystoid, 
with  a  head  of  loosely  jointed  perforated  plates, 
a  column,  and  a  basal  columnar  plate.  For  a 
time  this  stalked  larva  is  attached,  and  it  re- 
sembles a  primitive  erinoid,  but  soon  the  stem 
is  absorbed  and  the  animal  assumes  the  form 


of  the  adult  free-swimming  Antedon.  Almost 
nothing  is  known  of  the  ontogeny  of  the  host 
of  fossil  crinoids. 

Habits  and  Distribution.  The  modern  Coma- 
tulida*,  like  Antedon,  Actinometra,  etc.,  have  a 
very  wide  distribution,  and  arc  usually  found  in 
waters  less  than  150  fathoms  in  depth,  although 
one  species  of  the  Antedon  has  l>ecn  dredged  from 
the  great  depth  of  2000  fathoms.  The  habits  of 
Antedon  are  best  knpw-n.  It  is  a  gregarious  ani- 
mal and  Verrill  has  obtained  10,000  individuals 
in  a  single  trawl  in  the  North  Atlantic.  It  lives 
mostly  in  the  upjier  layers  of  the  water,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  it  curls  up 
its  arms  and  sinks.  When  clinging  by  its  cirri  to 
a  coral  or  rocky  point  and  disturlwd.  it  releases 
itself  immediately  and  swims  away  by  graceful 
movements  of  the  arms,  or  crawls  on  its  arms 
like  a  spider  over  the  bottom.  Sudden  changes  of 
temperature  stun  it;  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  nnd 
soon  dies.  When  these  animals  find  themselves  in 
uncomfortable  surroundings,  as  when  taken  in 
the  dredge  and  placed  in  aquaria,  they  drop  off 
their  arms,  which  break  at  specially  fused  joints, 
called  'syzygies,'  but  the  arms  are  restored 
through  regeneration  if  the  erinoid  survives.  The 
stalked  crinoids  arc  also  gTegariou*  animals,  but 
thev  are  more  restricted  in  their  distribution,  and 
inhabit  deeper  waters.  The  majority  of  fossil 
stalked  crinoids  are  found  in  rocks  that  were  un- 
doubtedly comparatively  shallow-water  dejK>sits, 
and  because  the  calcareous  plates  of  the  calyx, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  those  of  the  stem,  fall 
readilv  apart  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  per- 
fect specimens  are  quite  rare  finds.  The  food 
of  crinoids  has  been  ascertained  to  consist  of 
minute  crustaceans,  diatoms,  spores  of  alga*,  fora- 
minifera,  and  radiolarians. 

Fossil  Cmxoins.  Aliout  175  genera  and  2000 
species  of  fossil  crinoids  are  known.  They  appear 
first  as  very  simple  forms  in  Ordovician  rocks, 
and  they  increase  rapidly,  becoming  important 
elements  of  the  faunas  in  the  Silurian,  Devonian, 
and  Carboniferous  periods.  Tn  some  regions  they 
were  exceedingly  abundant,  for  their  fossil  re- 
mains form  great  beds  of  limestone  known  as 
'crinoidnl'  or  'encrinal  limestone.'  which  are  found 
in  formations  of  various  ages.  In  the  Silurian 
system  alone,  about  400  species,  distributed 
among  70  genera,  have  been  ohtnined  from  mostly 
three  localities:  the  island  of  Gotland,  the  Wen- 
lock  of  England,  nnd  the  Niagara  group  of  North 
America.  Some  of  the  more  characteristic  genera 
are  Pisocrinus.  Crotnlocrinus.  Calceoerinus,  Calli- 


KXPLASATIOS  OF  PLATE. 

1.  An  encrinlte  (Encritius),  fossil  in  the  Trias.  2,  Larva 
ot  a  feather-star  (see  Kin*.  10  ami  7).  3.  Iintorriniis  p.rrt- 
fimnto,  fossil  In  the  Sul>carbontferous  of  town.  4.  I>ini>- 
rrinuH  rtawllifir,  fossil  In  tin-  Silurian  of  (iotland  ;  a,  pos- 
terior view  of  a  |w*rfect  calyx  :  h.  calyx  seen  from  one  side. 
S.  Ty|»  of  calyx  with  a  coriaceous  skin  in  which  calcareous 
plates  are  iuitH-ddcd.  6.  A  free-swimming  erinoid  (Sac- 
totttjr*  frrrlrtatH).  fossil  lii  the  Ippcr  Jurassic  lithographic 
slates  of  Bavaria.  7.  Olagrnm  of  arrangement  of  prin- 
cipal pieces  in  the  calyx  of  a  erinoid:  /»,  hasals:  It).  Infra- 
basals:  r  radlals;  nt,  eentrodorsal  (compare  Fig  2  where 
the  letters  are  the  same,  plus  n,  orals!.  8.  WomlnrrinuH 
wamnlnrtylnn  from  the  Carboniferous  of  Yorkshire,  Kng. 
9.  Aprocriiius.  A.  longitudinal  section  thrnngh  the  upper- 
most stem-Joints  of  Apnrrlnim  I'arkimttnl  (Oiilltict,  show- 
ing empty  spaces  between  them:  It.  restoration  of  the 
base  of  another  specie*  (Apnrrlnns  Knynsianun.  t'pper 
Jam).  10.  A  feather-star  MafftfOl  ros/ire/o  now  living  on 
Knri>|K»an  coasts:  Fig  □  is  the  larva  of  this,  showing  de- 
veloping plate*  Fig.  7)  of  the  cnlvx  See  article 
Ff. criiK.it  Star.  11  An  existing  deep-sea  •  stone-lily '  (J/e- 
tarriaus  iDterrnptnit). 
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crinus,  and  Eucalyptocrinus.  In  the  Devonian 
system  Home  localities  have  yielded  good  material. 
The  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  are  the  most  renowned  sources 
of  fossil  erinoids.  The  shaly  limestone  beds  at 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Crawfordsville.  Ind.,  have 
furnished  hosts  of  finely  preserved  specimens, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  geological  collections  all 
over  the  world.  The  Mesozoic  rocks  of  Europe, 
especially  the  Liassic  and  Jurassic,  have  fur- 
nished some  fine  examples  of  Encrinus,  Apio- 
crinus,  and  the  pentacrinids,  but  the  rocks  of  this 
era  in  America  hold  only  rare  occurrences  of 
members  of  this  class.  The  only  find  of  note — and 
that  was  one  of  great  importance — was  that  of 
Vintncrinus  in  the  Cretaceous  chalk  of  western 
Kansas.  The  Tertiary  rocks  seem  to  be  poor  in 
fossil  remains  of  this'group. 

Bibliography.  General  descriptions  of  the 
class,  and  notes  on  the  habits  of  the  animals,  can 
be  found  in:  Agassiz,  Three  Cruises  of  the  Blake, 
vol.  ii.  (Boston  and  New  York,  1888)  :  Walther, 
Einlcitung  in  die  Geologic  als  historische  Wissen- 
schaft  (Jena,  1893-94);  Neumayr,  Die  Htamme 
des  Thicrreiches,  vol.  i.  (Viennn  and  Prague, 
1889)  ;  Parker  and  Haswell.  Textbook  of  Zoology, 
vol.  i.  (London  and  New  York,  1897)  ;  Carpenter, 
"Report  on  the  Crinoidea,"  in  Challenger  Reports, 
Zoology,  vol.  xi..  No.  2(5,  and  vol.  xxvi..  No.  60 
(London.  1884-88).  For  description  of  the  fossil 
forms,  consult:  Zittel  and  Eastman,  Textbook  of 
Paleontology,  vol.  i.  (London  and  New  York, 
1900)  ;  Bather.  "The  Crinoidea,"  in  Lankester's 
Treatise  on  Zoology,  part  ii.  ( London,  1900); 
W'achsmuth  and  Springer.  "Revision  of  the  Paln?o- 
crinoidea,"  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  S'attt- 
rat  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  for  1879,  1881,  1885. 
and  1886;  "North  American  Crinoidea  Camerata." 
Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Uarrard  College,  vols.  xx.  and  xxi.  (Boston, 
1897)  ;  Bather,  "the Crinoidea  of  Gotland,"  A' ong- 
liga  Svenska  Yctenskap  Ahadcmiens  llandlingar, 
vol.  xxv.  (Stockholm.  1892)  ;  Lang  and  Bernard, 
Textbook  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  part  ii.  \ Lon- 
don and  New  York,  189(1)  ;  YVeller.  "The  Paleon- 
tology of  the  Ningarnn  Limestone  in  the  Chicago 
Area, The  Crinoidea,"  Bulletin  Xo.  iv.  of  the  Xatu- 
ral  History  Survey,  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Chicago,"  1900)  ;'  Bather.  "On  I'intacrinus :  A 
Morphological  Study."  Proceedings  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  vol.  1895  (London,  1890). 
See  also  articles  on  EcmxonKRM*TA ;  Cynto- 
IDCA ;  Penthemites.  . 

CRINOLINE  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  crinis,  hair  + 
linum,  llax).  A  name  originally  given  by  French 
dressmakers  to  a  fabric  made  of  horsehair, 
capable  of  great  stiffness,  and  employed  to  dis- 
tend women's  attire:  it  is  also  applied  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  those  structures  of  steel  wire  or 
hoops  by  means  of  which  women  some  years  ago 
were  able  to  wear  skirts  of  extraordinary  size  at 
the  bottom.  The  first  device  for  producing  an 
expansion  of  the  dress-skirt  is  the  fardingnlc,  in- 
troduced by  Queen  FJiznlwth.  Walpole,  in  his 
fancy  descriptions  of  her,  speaks  of  her  'enormous 
run*  and  vaster  fnrdingale.'  The  upper  part  of 
the  body  was  incased  in  a  cuirass  of  whalebone, 
which  was  united  at  the  waist  with  the  equally 
stiff  fardingalc  of  the  same  material,  descending 
to  the  feet,  without  n  single  fold,  in  the  form  of 
,a  great  bell.  In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  T. 
this  fashion  gradually  declined,  and.  as  a  result 
of  the  Puritan  feeling  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 


nnd  Cromwell,  it  quite  disappeared.  It  is  next 
heard  of  in  1711  as  'that  startling  novelty  the 
hoop  petticoat,'  which  differed  from  the  fardin 
gale  in  being  gathered  in  at  the  waist.  About  tbe 
year  1796  hoops  were  discarded  in  private  life, 
but  were  still  the  mode  at  Court,  where  they  flour- 
ished until  the  time  of  George  IV.,  when  they 
were  abolished  by  royal  command. 

The  next  development  of  this  fashion,  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  began  with  crin- 
oline in  its  original  and  proper  sense,  first  in  the 
form  of  the  'bustle'  in  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt, 
then  the  whole  petticoat.  The  hoops  were  some 
times  made  with  a  circumference  of  four  and  even 
five  yards.  At  last,  after  indignation  and  ridicule 
had  for  Years  assailed  the  monstrositv  in  vain, 
and  when  people  had  ceased  speaking  about  it,  the 
inflation  began,  about  1866,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  to  collapse;  and.  rushing  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  ladies  might  be  seen  walking  about  as 
slim  as  if  merely  wrapped  in  a  morning  gown.  At 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  name  crin- 
oline was  applied  to  a  cotton  gauze  stiffened  with 
u  dressing  of  glue  and  sold  by  the  yard  for  use 
by  milliners  and  dressmakers. 

CRI'N  U  M  (Neo-I-at.,  from  Gk.  icpivuv,  krinon, 
lily).  A  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Amaryllidacea*.  having  long  tubular 
flowers.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
species,  natives  of  different  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal countries,  generally  with  umbels  of  large  and 
beautiful  flowers,  some  of  them  among  the 
most  admired  ornaments  of  our  hot-houses. 
Crinum  amabile,  an  Indian  species,  is  much 
esteemed.  The  plants  are  mostly  cultivated  in 
greenhouses,  although  Crinum  longifolium  is 
semi-hardy  and.  with  slight  protection,  will  endure 
the  winters  as  far  n«rth  as  Washington.  Numer- 
ous hybrids  have  been  produced,  some  of  them  of 
exceeding  beauty  and  possessing  exquisite  per- 
fume. Crinum  Americanum  is  a  native  of  Florida. 

CRIP'PLE  CREEK.  A  town  nnd  county-seat 
of  Teller  County,  Col.,  30  miles  west-southwest 
of  Colorado  Springs;  on  the  Midland  Terminal 
Railroad,  connecting  with  the  Colorado  Midland 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek 
Railroad  (Map:  Colorado,  E  2).  It  was  founded 
in  1890  as  a  mining  town,  developed  rapidly  after 
1893.  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1S9»J. 
The  district  in  which  it  was  situated  is  a  complete 
network  of  gold-bearing  veins,  and  mining  gave 
rise  to  the  subsequent  founding  of  Anaconda,  Vic- 
tor, Altman.  Lawrence,  and  other  near-by  town-. 
The  value  of  the  production  of  this  section,  six 
square  miles  in  extent,  has  increased  from 
$200,000  in  1891  to  $2,400,000  in  1893,  $7,200. 
000  in  1895.  $12,500,000  in  1897.  $19,743,000  in 
1899,  and  $22,500,000  in  1900.  the  output  being 
almost  entirely  gold.  The  mines  have  attracted 
world-wide  attention  from  metallurgists,  owing 
to  the  peculinr  nnture  of  the  ores,  which  has 
necessitated  new  methods  of  treatment.  A  note 
worthy  feature  in  connection  with  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  district  is  the  extensive  use  of  elec 
trical  power.  Cripple  Creek,  at  nn  elevation  of 
9800  feet  among  the  mountains,  is  known  also  for 
its  attractive  scenery.  Population,  in  190O.  10. 
147.  though  the  whole  district  contains  about 
50,000. 

CRIP'PLEOATE.  An  ancient  London  gate 
probnblv  dating  from  the  restoration  of  the  walls 
by  King  Alfred  in  886.    It  is  said  to  have  taken 
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its  name  from  the  lame  beggars  who  congregated 
there,  in  A.D.  1010,  to  touch  the  txxly  of  Edmund 
the  Martyr,  as  it  was  panning  through.  It  was 
twice  rebuilt,  anil  was  pulled  down  in  1700.  The 
name  wan  also  applied  to  the  district  round  it. 

CBIPPLE  OF  FEN 'CHURCH,  The.  The 
second  title  of  The  Fair  ilaid  of  the  Exchange 
( q.v.  | ,  a  play  by  Hey  wood. 

CRISIS  ( 1-nt..  from  Gk.  npietc,  krisis,  decision, 
from  npivtiv,  krinein,  Lat.  ccrncrc,  to  decide). 
A  name  used  by  the  older  physicians  to  denote 
the  rapid  or  sudden  determination  of  an  acute 
disease  in  the  direction  of  convalescence  or  of 
death.  It  is  opposed  in  signification  to  lysis  [luo, 
1  relax),  which  denotes  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  symptoms  and  improvement  in  condition  in 
most  chronic  and  in  some  acute  diseases.  The 
dex  trine  of  crises  was  closely  bound  up  with  that 
<jf  a  materia  tnorbi,  or  material  of  disease,  in  the 
blond,  which  was  presumed  to  Imj  undergoing 
change?.,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  malady, 
tending  to  an  evacuation  of  some  kind  from  the 
system  in  the  form  of  a  critical  discharge  (apo- 
stasis  or  abscess),  which,  when  observed,  was 
supposed  to  contain  the  matter  of  disease  in  a 
state  of  coction,  and  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  the 
sudden  relief  of  the  patient.  Thus,  according  to 
the  character  and  seat  of  the  critical  discharge, 
it  was  common  to  speak  of  a  crisis  by  sweating, 
by  diarrhrea.  by  expectoration,  by  urine,  by  paro- 
tid swellings,  etc. ;  and  no  crisis  was  considered 
regular  that  was  not  attended  by  some  symptom 
of  this  kind.  Another  curious  doctrine  associated 
with  that  of  crises  was  the  l>elief  in  certain  days 
as  ruling  the  lieneficcnt  or  injurious,  the  complete 
or  incomplete  character  of  a  crisis.  The  seventh, 
fourteenth,  and  twentieth  (according  to  some,  the 
twenty-first)  days  of  the  disease  were  regarded 
as  eminently  critical;  less  so,  but  still  favorably 
critical,  were  the  third,  fifth,  eleventh,  and  seven- 
teenth :  the  fourth  day  was  the  indicator  of  a 
complete  crisis  on  the  seventh ;  the  sixth  day  was 
the  tyrant,  notorious  for  unfavorable  crises;  the 
second,  eighth,  tenth,  thirteenth,  and  the  rest 
were  non  critical.  Few  physicians  now  use  the 
term,  except  in  periodic  diseases  such  as  malaria, 
or  in  diseases  which  run  a  certain  course,  such  as 
typhoid  fever. 

CRISIS.  A  series  of  patriotic  writings,  four- 
teen in  number,  published  by  Thomas  Paine  at 
Philadelphia  during  the  Revolution.  They  ap- 
nea re<l  at  intervals  from  1775  to  1783. 

CRISIS,  Kconomic.  A  term  employed  by 
economic  writers  somewhat  loosely  to  designate 
either  the  acute  phase  or  the  whole  course  of  the 
disturbances  in  economic  life  which  have  charac- 
terized the  Inst  century,  and  which  have  recurred 
with  such  frequency  as  to  make  them  appear  in- 
evitable results  of  the  modern  industrial  order. 
The  phenomena  involved  are  so  complex  that  they 
must  l>e  described  rather  than  defined. 

The  salient  fact  in  the  economic  history  of 
recent  times  is  the  alternation  of  prosperity  and 
depression,  of  good  times  and  bad.  A  period  of 
prosperity  with  expanding  business,  great  activity 
in  production  and  commerce,  is  brought  suddenly 
to  a  close,  generally  by  the  failure  of  a  prominent 
banking  house,  bringinc  with  it  the  fall  of  other 
financial  and  mercantile  concerns.  Business  is 
paralvzed,  creditors  demand  the  pnyment  of 
claims,  and  debtors  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
secure  the  means  of  payment.  Panic  rules,  and 
Vol..  v .-29 


tor  a  time  the  whole  mercantile  structure  threat- 
ens to  collapse.  From  such  a  shock  business 
recovers  but  slowly,  its  activity  is  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  some  time  elapses  before  the 
restoration  of  confidence  takes  place.  This  period 
of  depression  is  much  more  prolonged  than  the 
acuter  phase  which  precedes  it.  After  a  time 
business  revives  and  begins  to  expand.  Prices 
rise  and  activity  becomes  greater.  A  wave  of 
prosperity  again  appears  which  seems  to  carry 
everything  before  it  until  it,  in  turn,  is  checked 
suddenly,  and  a  new  crisis  is  at  hand.  Lord 
Overstone,  in  an  oft-quoted  passage,  deserilies 
these  successive  phases  as  follows:  "State  of 
quiescence,  improvement,  growing  confidence, 
prosperity,  excitement,  overtrading,  convulsions, 
pressure,  stagnation,  distress  ending  again  in 
quiescence." 

In  the  absence  of  any  general  term  to  designate 
this  related  sequence  of  phenomena,  the  term 
crisis  has  frequently  been  used  to  embrace  them 
all.  Strictly  speaking,  it  should  doubtless  be  con- 
fined to  the  acute  stage  when  the  collapse  which 
has  been  slowly  preparing  actually  takes  place. 
In  like  manner,  the  term  panic  applies  to  the 
same  movement,  but  expresses  it  more  subject- 
ively, emphasizing  how  men  feel  and  act  rather 
than  the  conditions  which  give  birth  to  those  feel- 
ings and  actions.  But  as  we  cannot  well  break 
the  sequence  and  discuss  in  isolated  fashion  one 
of  its  members,  it  will  not  be  deemed  inappro- 
priate to  discuss  in  this  article  crises,  their  ante- 
cedents, and  their  consequences. 

Crises  are  designated  as  financial,  commercial, 
and  industrial.  These  qualifying  phrases  mark 
the  places  in  the  economic  organism  where  the 
disturbance  is  felt.  In  a  purely  financial  crisis 
the  stock  market  is  the  storm-centre,  the  dis- 
turbance affecting  but  slightly  commercial  or 
productive  enterprises.  A  commercial  crisis  is 
of  wider  area,  and  embraces  the  trading  classes, 
while  an  industrial  crisis  extends  its  baneful  in- 
fluence to  producers  in  all  lines  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  the  like.  These  expressions 
do  not  designate  so  much  different  classes  of 
crises  as  crises  of  different  degrees  of  intensity, 
inasmuch  as  an  industrial  disturbance  will  al- 
ways imply  disturbance  in  trade  and  the  money 
market,  while  trade  upheavals  imply  commotion 
in  the  money  market,  though  a  financial  panic 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  others. 

While  crisis  and  depression  are  usually  asso- 
ciated, this  is  not  always  the  case.  Panic  and 
crises  may  occur,  and  after  a  brief  interval 
affairs  may  prosper  as  la-fore.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  purely  financial  crises,  which  are 
not  deep-rooted  enough  to  affect  wider  areas. 
The  crisis  in  its  larger  sense,  however,  is  invari- 
ably followed  by  hard  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
depression  may  occur  without  a  panic.  It  is 
hardly  correct  to  say  that  it  is  ushered  in  with- 
out a  crisis,  for  the  phenomena  of  such  a  jwrind 
can  usually  be  observed  even  if  they  lack  the 
spectacular  elements  which  so  frequently  accom- 
pany them.  It  should  be  observed,  moreover, 
that  crises  may  be  local  or  general,  and  while 
I  hey  have  mnny  points  in  common,  it  is  particu- 
larly the  latter  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

General  crises  affecting  the  economic  situation 
of  an  entire  country,  and  extending  themselves 
to  other  countries  which  have  trade  relations 
with  the  former,  are  peculiarly  a  mark  of  the 
modern  organization  of  business.    A  century  ag» 
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bail  harvest  or  other  calamities  might  cause  local 
distress,  or  speculation  such  as  was  exhibited  in 
the  days  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Scheme  might  cause  a  panic,  hut  such 
otvurrences  did  not  show  the  pertinacity  and 
wide- reaching  etrects  which  characterize  the 
modern  industrial  disturbaacCA.  That  such  crises 
are  inevitable  consequences  of  nuMlern  methods  of 
doing  business  and  inseparable  from  the  economic 
activities  of  our  times,  seems  to  l»e  well  estab- 
lished by  their  frequent  recurrence  and  by  their 
greater  severity  in  the  most  advanced  nations. 

Crises  more  or  less  pronounced  occurred  in 
England  in  the  years  1815.  1825  20,  I H3«i  .'17.  1H47, 
1857.  1800,  1S7"m.  and  1800.  while  in  the  United 
States  like  disturbances  were  felt  in  1814.  1818- 
10,  1837.  1857.  1873,  1884.  and  1893.  The  perio- 
dicity of  these  ixvurrcnces  is  marked,  and  certain 
writers  have  ROM  so  far  as  to  estahlish  a  normal 
interval  of  ten  or  twelve  years  between  crises. 
The  facts  as  far  as  we  know  them  do  not  warrant 
us  in  fixing  any  absolute  rule,  though  the  history 
•if  these  crises  reveals  many  common  features. 

It  will  further  lie  observed  that  the  dates  given 
for  (!reat  Britain  and  our  own  country  coincide 
in  several  instances,  and  if  space  permitted  us  to 
draw  upon  the  history  of  Belgium,  Holland. 
Franc*',  and  (tcrmany. further  coincidences  would 
be  obvious.  Certain  crises,  notably  that  of  1873. 
were  felt  quite  generally.  The  actual  crash  did 
not  occur  in  the  same  month,  or  even  in  the 
same  year,  in  all  the  countries  involved,  but  it  is 
a  frequent  occurrence  that  local  circumstances 
may  hasten  or  postpone  an  event  for  which  the 
general  conditions  are  preparing. 

The  concrete  manifestations  of  a  crisis  can  best 
1h>  studied  in  an  historical  instance,  and  none  is 
better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  the  crisis  of 
1873  in  the  Cnited  States.  With  the  close  of  the 
Civil  Wir  an  extraordinary  activity  in  all  lines 
of  enterprise  was  manifested.  The  public  lands 
had  lieen  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  large 
tracts  had  been  granted  to  the  Pacific  railroads. 
This,  together  with  the  return  of  the  army  to 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  an  enormons  increase 
in  immigration,  was  the  condition  for  an  era  of 
speculative  development  in  the  Western  States. 
The  impulse  which  had  Wn  given  to  manufac- 
tures, not  only  by  the  highly  protective  duties 
which  marked  the  war  tariffs,  but  also  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  which  acted  as  a 
check  upon  foreign  competition,  caused  a  similar 
activity  in  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  East. 
Business  prospered :  prices  and  profits  were  high. 
The  census  of  1870  showed  in  even-  branch  of 
industry  a  great  advance  over  that  of  1800,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  advance  was  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  decade.  Nowhere  was  this  confidence 
in  the  future  shown  more  than  in  railroad  build- 
ing and  in  the  iron  industry.  In  1807  then*  were 
"224ft  miles  of  railway  const ructed  :  in  1800,  4015: 
in  1871.  7370.  A  like  expansion  of  railways  had 
marked  the  approach  of  the  panic  of  1857.  In 
like  manner,  the  outlav  for  constructing  railways 
r<we  from  *27 1 .3 10.000  in  1804  08  to  $841,200.- 
000  in  1800  73.  The  consumption  of  pig  iron, 
which  had  been  1. 410.000  tons  in  1808.  rose  to 
2  .HI  0.000  Ions  in  1873.  High  prices  ruled.  The 
maximum  prices  in  the  period  following  1800 
were,  it  is  true,  attained  in  1800.  but  if  they  fell 
in  the  years  1807  and  1S0H  it  was  only  to  rise 
again  to  a  noint  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1S00 
in  1871  and  1872.   The  activity  in  the  commercial 


centres  is  reflected  in  the  rise  of  clearings  in  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  from  twenty-eight 
billions  of  dollars  in  1808  to  thirty  five  billions 
in  1873.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  I'nited  State* 
showed  a  like  activity,  the  aggregate  of  exports 
and  imports  rising  from  $009,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1808  to  $1,104,000,000  in  1K7:<.  But  even 
more  significant  of  the  expansion  of  activity  in 
tin*  I'nited  States  was  the  fact  of  increased  im- 
portations from  abroad.  In  1870  the  import* 
exceeded  the  exports  by  $43,000,000.  but  in  1S72 
this  excess  had  become  $182,000,000.  and  in  1873 
$119,000,000. 

The  crisis  of  1873  is  usually  dated  from  the 
failure  of  .lay  Cooke  &  Co.,  September  18.  TV 
Stock  Exchange  of  New  York  was  closed  on  the 
20th  and  was  not  reoj>ened  tint il  the  end  of  the 
month.  Clearing  House  loan  certificates  were 
issued  in  large  quantities.  There  had  been  certain 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  approaching  col- 
lapse.  Kailroad -building  reached  its  highest 
point  in  1871,  pig-iron  its  highest  price  in  Sep- 
tember. 1872.  The  crisis  lasted  a  few  months 
only,  the  last  Clearing  House  loan  certificates 
being  redeemed  .January  14,  1874.  But  there 
followed  a  long  period  of  depression,  which 
reached  its  lowest  point  three  years  later.  The 
activities  which  had  marked  the  previous  era 
were  not  entirely  stopped,  enterprises  In- gun  had 
to  be  finished  to  save  what  was  already  invested, 
the  doily  needs  of  the  people  must  be  met.  but  all 
enterprise  was  timid  and  cautious.  The  buoyancy 
of  the  previous  years  was  gone,  and  new  enter 
|>rises  were  not  undertaken.  Kailroad  construe- 
tion  fell  off.  and  in  1875  reached  a  minimum  of 
1711  miles,  while  in  the  period  1874  78  the  outlay 
for  construction  was  onlv  $357,000,000.  Prices 
fell  until  1870,  to  rise  thereafter  until  1882.  The 
consumption  of  pig-iron  declined  until  it  reached 
1,900.000  tons  in  1870.  Clearings  in  New  York 
City  fell  off  from  $35,000,000.0(8)  in  1873  to  $23.- 
000.000,000  in  1874.  and  reached  their  lowest 
point  since  1803  at  $22,000,000,000  in  1870.  In 
foreign  trade  the  excess  of  imports  disappeared 
in  1874. 

As  the  year  1873  marks  the  outbreak  of  the 
crisis,  so  the  year  1870  serves  to  mark  the  lowest 
point  in  the  subsequent  depression.  Tlie  whole 
story  of  the  crisis,  its  antecedents  and  result*,  i* 
succinctly  told  in  the  statistics  of  business  fail 
ures,  as  reported  by  R.  ft.  Dun  4  Co.,  as  follows: 
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Every  crisis,  panic,  and  depression  is  marked 
by  analogous  characteristics.  Whatever  data  are 
appropriate  to  show  expanding  conditions  and  an 
inflated  condition  of  business  at  any  particular 
time  and  place  will  exhibit  a  simiiar  showing. 
In  the  Cnited  States,  particularly  since  1840. 
railroad  construction  has  been  n  favorite  index 
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of  conditions,  but  before  the  crisis  of  1837  similar 
activity  was  shown  in  canal  construction.  Before 
the  panic  of  ]H2.~>,  in  England,  there  were  hirge 
invest  meiits  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
while  the  panic  of  1803  was  preceded  by  reckless 
investments  in  foreign  countries. 

A  period  of  depression  cuts  down  the  existing 
stock  of  goods,  and  the  retrenchment  of  pnxluc- 
tioii.  coupled  with  the  constant  increase  of  impu- 
tation, creates  a  void  in  the  market.  To  fill  this 
there  is  a  renewed  activity;  as  prices  liegin  to 
rise,  existing  plants  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
demand.  Plants  are  remodeled  and  extended. 
Preparation  for  future  production  on  a  large  scale 
takes  plac«-.  Large  investments  of  fixed  capital 
are  made  in  buildings,  machinery  and  the  like, 
and  those  branches  of  industry  which  chiefly  serve 
the  purposes  of  construction,  such  as  the  iron 
industry,  make  extraordinary  advances.  Mills 
and  railroads  are  built  to  supply  an  anticipated 
demand.  This  is  usually  overdone,  and  the  facili- 
ties of  production  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
effective  demand  for  products.  Credit  is  unduly 
expanded,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  money 
markets  feel  the  first  shock  when  the  inevitable 
readjustment  takes  place. 

W  hile  the  phenomena  of  a  crisis  and  its  at- 
tendant consequences  nre  generally  recognized, 
the  wiliest  variety  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
causes  of  such  economic  disturbances.  Writers 
are  prone  to  lay  stress  upon  local  or  temporary 
conditions,  and  to  generalize  from  them.  In 
truth,  the  phenomena  of  a  crisis  are  so  complex, 
and  the  conditions  which  may  aggravate  it  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  the 
latter  considered  as  primary  causes.  Thus,  specu- 
lation, the  currency,  the  tariff,  bad  harvests,  have 
all  been  made  responsible  for  crises.  These  are 
frequently  concomitant  forces  impelling  a  crisis, 
hut  crises  are  so  numerous  that  there  must  be 
some  deeper  underlying  cause.  It  has  already 
been  noted  that  panics  are  most  severe  in  the 
most  advanced  and  most  rapidly  developing  coun- 
tries. They  are  apparently,  an  incident  of  a 
chawjing  economic  organization.  Stationary 
nations  do  not  feel  them.  A  change  in  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  a  nation  is  not  the  result 
of  plan,  but  the  resultant  of  individual  initiation 
in  trade  and  industry.  The  adoption  of  new 
machinery,  of  new  motive  power,  and  new  means 
of  communication  displaces  the  old.  ami  renders 
some  portions  of  capital  useless.  This  waste  of 
capital,  and  its  absorption  in  enterprises  not  im- 
mediately remunerative,  disturbs  the  normal  rela- 
tions of  capital  to  employment  ami  causes  crises. 
We  come,  in  short,  to  the  conclusion  that  crises 
are  caused  by  a  lack  of  coincidence  in  the  laws  of 
growth,  of  production,  and  consumption.  Changes 
in  the  former  an-  rapid,  those  of  the  latter  slow 
and  gradual.  Production  is  always  prone  to  ad- 
vance more  rapidly  than  consumption.  This 
proposition  seems  at  variance  with  accepted 
theories  of  political  economy,  hut  in  reality  it 
harmonizes  with  them.  The  struggle  for  existence 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  economic  life  is  a  con- 
test between  Nature's  limitations  and  potential 
consumption,  which  is  unlimited.  Rut  concrete 
consumption  and  potential  consumption  are  two 
different  things.  Indeed,  we  seem  to  be  drawing 
near  the  familiar  proposition  that  crises  are 
caused  by  overproduction.  This  proposition  has 
been  vigorously  opposed  by  those  who  have  taken 
it  in  an  alwoliite  sense,  and  have  revolted  at  the 


idea  that  production  could  ever  outstrip  man's 
needs,  as  implying  man's  incapacity  for  further 
developnieht.  But  if  we  understand  overproduc- 
tion as  a  false  distribution  of  products  oxer  a 
series  of  years  in  comparison  with  man's  actual 
consumption,  and  a  false  choice  of  objects  of  pro- 
duction in  comparison  with  man's  potential  con- 
sumption, we  need  not  revolt  at  the  statement 
that  overproduction — along  certain  line- — is  tin- 
cause  of  crises.  Such  a  statement  of  the  causes 
of  crises  seems  to  lack  the  precision  which  charac- 
terizes the  attribution  of  crises  to  definite  phe- 
nomena, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  more 
complex  the  phenomena  to  1m»  accounted  for,  the 
more  general  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  cause  to 
which  they  are  ascribed. 

BiiiLioGRAt'HY.  Consult  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  I'nited  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
on  "Industrial  Depressions"  (18801  ;  Jones.  Eco- 
nomic ('risen  (New  York.  1900 )  :  Burton.  Finan- 
cial ('rises  and  Periods  of  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Depression  (New  York,  15)1)2).  The  two 
works  last  named  contain  bibliographies  of  the 
subject. 

CRISP,  Charles  Frederic  (1845  00).  An 
American  jurist  and  politician.  He  was  horn 
in  Sheffield,  England,  hut  came  to  the  United  . 
States  when  a  child.  He  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army  from  1801  to  1804,  when  he  was  made 
a  prisoner.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800, 
and  served  as  Solicitor-General  in  hi-  State  from 
1872  to  1877.  and  as  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
from  1877  to  1882.  From  this  time  until  his 
death  he  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress, 
nnd  from  180 1  until  181)5  was  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

CRISPI.  kr*Vspe,  Francesco  (1810-1001 ).  An 
Italian  statesman,  born  at  Ribera,  in  Sicily,  Octo- 
l»er  4.  1810.  He  studied  law  at  Palermo  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  there,  and  in  1840  at  Naples. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Sicilian  uprising 
of  1848.  and,after  its  disastrous  issue  engaged  in 
journalism  in  Piedmont.  In  1800  he  aided  <!ari- 
baldi  in  his  expedition  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  He  became  the  first  representative 
at  Palermo  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  began 
immediately  to  play  a  prominent  role,  and  after 
having  been  the  leader  of  the  radical  Left,  lie- 
canie  an  exjionent  of  monarchical  constitutional- 
ism. In  1870  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  To  promote  the  interests 
of  his  country  he  visited  the  Eurojiean  courts  in 
the  following  year,  and  soon  after  was  made  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  Denounced  by  his  opponents 
on  a  charge  of  bigamy,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in 
1878.  and.  although  acquitted,  did  not  take  office 
again  until  1887.  in  the  Cabinet  of  Depreti-.  after 
whose  death,  in  the  same  year,  he  became  head 
of  the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
(q.v. )  between  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria,  and 
in  his  endeavor  to  strengthen  it  visited  Bismarck 
at  Friedrichsruhe  in  1887.  and  accompanied  King 
Humbert  to  Berlin  in  1880.  conferring  also  with 
Caprivi  at  Milan  in  the  following  year.  His  policy 
was  approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  electors  in  1800.  but  his  Ministry  \\as  over- 
thrown on  a  matter  of  financial  policy  in  Febru- 
ary, 1801.  He  now  resumed  his  law'praeticc  in 
Rome.  and.*in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  led  the 
Opposition  against  his  successor  in  office,  the 
Marquis  di  Rudini.     In   1803  he  resumed  the 
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office  of  Premier,  and  held  it  till  the  defeat  of  the 
Italian*  in  Abyssinia  in  1800,  when  he  was  again 
succeeded  by  Rudini  (q.v.).  In  March.  1808, 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  i/ower  C'hand>er  as  a 
result  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  in  con- 
nection with  extensive  swindles  perpetrated  on 
the  I  l.i  r i  ,i  d'ltalia.  Save  for  a  few  articles  which 
he  published  in  favor  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  he 
took  no  further  active  interest  in  affairs,  and  he 
died  on  August  11.  1001.  at  Naples.  Crispi  was 
the  greatest  statesman  that  southern  Italy  gave 
to  tlie  united  kingdom.  In  his  lifetime  he  was 
much  misunderstood  and  maligned.  Distrusted  by 
the  Conservatives  as  a  Radical  and  Republican, 
he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Republicans  by 
his  famous  dictum  in  his  letter  to  Mazzini.  March 
18,  180.1,  "Monurchy  unites  us,  while  a  republic 
would  separate  us."  From  that  time  he  was  a 
lirm  supporter  of  the  monarchy,  but  never  a 
friend  of  the  Court.  Consult:  Stillman,  Fran- 
eeseo  Crispi,  Insurgent,  Exile,  Revolutionist,  and 
Statesman  (London,  1800),  which  contains  an 
estimate  as  just  as  u  contemporary  estimate  of  a 
complex  character  can  well  be. 

CRISTTN.  A  suint  and  martyr  of  the  third 
century,  who  was  descended  from  n  noble  Roman 
family.  With  his  brother  Crispinianus.  he  fled 
during  a  penetration  of  the  Christians  from 
Home  to  Gaul,  where  he  worked  as  a  shoe- 
maker in  Soissons.  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  exertions  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  by  his  works  of  charity.  According  to 
the  legend,  his  benevolence  was  so  great  that  he 
even  stole  leather  to  make  shoes  for  the  poor! 
From  this,  charities  done  at  the  expense  of 
others  have  been  called  Crispinades.  In  the  year 
287  he  and  his  brother  suffered  a  cruel  martyr 
dom.  Roth  brothers  arc  commemorated  on  the 
2.">th  of  October.  Crispin  is  the  universally  rec- 
ognized patron  saint  of  shoemakers.  Consult: 
7  he  A  ecu  rate  Ilistort/  of  Crispin  and  Crispinia- 
nus, the  Roual  Shoemakers  (Dublin.  1810)  :  and 
Saint  Crispin  and  the  (Senile  Craft  (London. 
18081. 

CRISPIN.  (1)  The  old  mime  for  shoe- 
makers,  applied  to  them  from  the  fact  that  Saint 
Crispin  was  their  patron  saint.  (2)  A  conven- 
tional character  in  French  comedy;  introduced, 
probably,  by  Poirin  in  1054  from  Italian  comedy. 
A  witty,  intriguing,  impudent  valet-de-chambre. 

CRISPIN,  kre'spftN',  Rival  de  Sox  MaItre 
( Fr.  Crispin,  his  master's  rival).  A  lively  com- 
edy by  \a-  Sage  (  1707),  with  an  exceedingly  im- 
probable plot  anil  sparkling  with  wit. 

CRISTINELTLA.  A  bright,  witty  girl,  a 
foil  to  her  modest  *i«tcr  Beatrice,  in  Marston's 
play  The  Dutch  Courtesan. 

CRISPI'NTJS.  A  character  in  Ben  Jonson's 
comedy  The  Poetaster,  representing  an  inferior 
poet,  intended  a,  a  satire  on  Marston,  with 
whom  .billon  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel  at  the 
i  inic. 

CRISTINOS,  kr."-*te'no*  (Sp.,  adherents  of 
Christina).  A  political  party  in  Spain  during 
the  regency  of  Queen  Maria  Christina,  mother 
of  Isabella  II.  They  were  opposed  to  the  Carlists 
and  upheld  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  (q.v.).  by  which  the  crown  of  Spain  was 
made  inheritable  in  the  female  line. 

CRISTOFORI.    Icre-RtAW-re,    or  CRISTO- 

FALI.    fii  le.  Baktoiommko  u  .1651-1731).  An 


Italian  harpsichord-maker,  and  the  inventor  of 
the  hammer  action  used  in  the  modern  pianoforte. 
He  \y,as  born  in  Padua.  After  manufacturing  in- 
struments in  that  city  until  about  1087  he  was 
|»crsunded  by  Prince  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Grand 
lhikc  Cosinio  III.,  to  remove  to  Florence.  The 
instrument  invented  by  Cristofori  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Mallei,  who  also  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tive engraving  of  the  action,  according  to  which 
the  regulated  rebound  of  the  hammer  must  un- 
doubtedly be  ascribed  to  him.  An  authentic 
grand  pianoforte  made  by  the  inventor  in  1720 
is  said  still  to  be  preserved  in  Florence.  A  tab- 
let was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cristofori  in 
Florence  in  1870. 

CRPTES,  krl'tez.  A  character  in  Jonson's 
play  Cynthia's  Revels,  supposed  to  tie  'Jon*on'» 
idea  of  Jonson.' 

CKITIAS.  krishl-as  (Lat,  from  Gk.  Kprriat. 
hritias)  (  ! -403  B.C.).  An  Athenian  orator  and 
poet,  the  pupil  both  of  Socrates  and  of  Gorgias 
of  Leontini.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athens,  and  was  exiled  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Four  Hundred  in  B.O.  411,  but  after 
the  subjugation  of  Athens  by  the  Spartans  he  re- 
turned, and,  in  B.C.  404,  became  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty,  known  ns  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
In  403  he  was  killed  in  the  general  revolt  again«t 
their  excesses.  His  literary  activity  was  varied 
in  the  tields  of  oratory,  tragic  and  elegiac  poetry, 
and  historical  prose.  Fragment*  of  his  elegies  are 
in  Bergk,  Pacta'  Lurid  Gnrei,  vol.  ii.  (lx»ipzig. 
1882)  ;  of  his  historical  work,  in  Mailer.  Fra.j 
menta  Historieorum  (Sraeorum,  vol.  ii.  (Paris. 
1808-83). 

CRITIC,  THE.  A  three-act  farce  by  Kiehard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  in  imitation  of  Buckingham'* 
Rehearsal,  produced  at  Covettt  Garden  in  1770 
It  contains  a  mock  tragedy  called  The  S furnish 
A  rmada,  supposedly  written  by  and  rehearsed  be- 
fore Puff,  one  of  the  principal  characters. 

CRITICAL  ANGLE.  See  Light,  where 
under  Refraction  this  subject  is  treated. 

CRITICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  or  CRITI- 
CISM. The  name  applied  to  Kant's  philosophy. 
iMi-ause  it  was  not  willing  to  accept  all  dicta 
that  seemed  to  have  the  support  of  reason  (see 
DOOKATISM),  but  sought  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  possibility  of  knowledge  and  re- 
jected all  so-called  knowledge  that  did  not  con- 
form to  these  conditions.  Consult  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  in  the  nrticle  Kant. 

CRITICAL  POINT.  Experience  shows  that 
there  is  for  every  gas  a  certain  temperature 
above  which  it  cannot  be  liquefied,  no  matter 
how  great  the  pressure  exerted  ui>on  it.  Thus, 
above  31.1°  C.  (87.08°  P.)  it  is  impossible  to 
liquefv  carbonic-acid  gas:  water  cannot  exist  in 
the  liquid  state  above  370°  C.  (008°  P.),  etc. 
Such  temjieratures  are  termed  the  critical  points 
or  critical  temperatures  of  substances.  The 
vapor-tension  of  a  liquid  at  its  critical  tempera 
ture  is  termed  the  critical  pressure,  and  the  sj»e- 
cific  volume  of  the  fluid  at  the  critical  tempera- 
ture and  under  the  critical  pressure  is  termed 
the  critical  volume. 

The  following  table  gives  the  critical  tempera- 
t u res  and  pressures  for  some  of  the  more  com 
mon  suhstanevs  (the  critical  pressures  in  terms 
of  pounds  per  square  inch  may  be  obtained  by 
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niultiplving  the  pressures  given  in  the  table 
by  15)] 


Acetic  acid 
Acetone  


Acetylene  

Alcohol  

Aiiunonln  

Carbonic  acid.. 
Carbonic  oxide 

Chlorine  

Chloroform...... 

Cyanogen  

Kther  

Kthy)  acetate.. 
Hydrochloric 

acid  

Hydro«en  

I  ..Hlk'tll  Ol».  . 

Manih  <iim  

Nitrogen  

Oxygen  

S  u  Iphu  roue 

acid  

Water  

Wood  Alcohol 


+150.4 

+370 
+232.70 


Critical 
prwwurt" 
< In  atluoc- 
pheree) 


57.0 
5-J.2 

64.34 
115 

77 

ar> 

93.5 
64.9 
01.7 


20 

73.07 
54.9 
35 
50 

78.9 
195.5 

72.85 


According  to: 


Paw  lew  ski 

8ajo«rhftwnkt 

Dewar 

KamaayA  Young 

Dewar 

Dewar 

Wroblewskl 

KnietMch 

Dewar 

Dewar 

KaniHayAToung 
Nadejdln 

Dewar 

Dewar 

jJansaen 

Olacewskl 

Dewar 

.  Do  war 

'sajowchewakl 

StransH 

Hauuay 


Most  of  these  figures  must  be  regarded  as 
correct  approximately,  for  different  investigators 
disagree  as  to  their  precise  value.  As  to  the 
critical  volume,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  a  liquid  is  ordinarily  heated,  it  expands  as 
the  temperature  rises,  i.e.  its  density  continually 
diminishes ;  at  the  same  time  the  density  of  its 
vapor  continually  increases;,  with  rising  tem- 
perature, therefore,  the  densities  of  liquid  and 
vapor  tend  to  equalize,  and  finally,  at  the  crit- 
ical temperature,  the  densities  become  exactly 
equal.  The  surface  of  separation  between  liquid 
and  vapor  then  disappears,  and  the  substance  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  perfectly  homogeneous  fluid. 

The  critical  point  of  substances  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  for  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the 
liquid  state  of  aggregation  ami  conversely  in  a 
'continuous'  way.  i.e.  without  having  to  deal,  at 
any  moment  during  the  process,  with  a  mass  con- 
sisting partly  of  liquid,  partly  of  vapor,  and 
hence  having  two  different  specific  volumes. 
Thus,  remembering  that  the  critical  temperature 
of  carbonic  acid  is  31.1°  C.  and  its  critical  pres- 
sure 77  atmospheres,  let  it  be  required  to  trans- 
form continuously  a  given  amount  of  the  gas 
into  liquid.  To  accomplish  this  we  may  first 
heat  the  gas,  say,  to  35°  C,  raise  the  pressure, 
say,  to  80  atmospheres,  and  then,  keeping  the 
pressure  unchanged,  let  the  temperature  full, 
say,  to  20°  ('. ;  we  will  then  find  the  substance 
entirely  liquid;  for  a  sudden  liquefaction  of  the 
entire  mas*  will  have  taken  place  when,  during 
the  process  of  cooling,  the  temperature  of  31.1" 
is  readied;  but  at  no  moment  will  liquid  have 
existed  simultaneously  with  gas.  Similarly,  if 
it  should  be  required 'to  transform  continuously 
a  given  amount  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  into  gas, 
we  might  pnieeed  as  follows:  lower  the  tempera- 
ture, say,  to  20°  C„  raise  the  pressure,  say,  to 
80  atmospheres,  and  then  allow  the  temperature 
to  rise.  say.  to  35°  C. ;  we  would  then  find  the 
substance  entirely  gaseous,  without,  however, 
the  mass  having  at  any  moment  during  the  proc- 
ess consisted  partly  of  liquid,  partly  of  gas. 

Continuous  changes  like  those  just  described 
have  great  importance  in  physical  chemistrv,  be- 
cause they  permit  of  extending  the  laws  of  gases 


to  liquids,  and  thus  break  down  the  barrier  that 
long  seemed  to  exist  between  the  two  states  of 
aggregation.  Consider,  for  example,  carbonic- 
acid  gas  without  reference  to  its  critical  point. 
At  a  temperature,  say.  of  18°  C.  this  gas  follows 
pretty  closely  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte.  i.e. 
unless  the  pressure  is  too  great,  the  volume  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure.  But  when 
the  pressure  attains  GO  atmospheres  partial 
liquefaction  sets  in,  and  then  the  inverse  propor 
tionality  between  pressure  and  volume  is  com- 
pletely destroyed :  we  might  diminish  the  vol- 
ume by  causing  more  vapor  to  turn  to  liquid, 
but  as  long  as  any  vapor  at  all  remains  the  pres- 
sure would  remain  constant.  If  we  should  cause 
the  substance  to  liquefy  entirely,  we  would  find 
that  the  pressure  could  again  be  raised  and  the 
volume  of  the  liquid  thus  further  diminished. 
Careful  investigation  would  show  that  there  is  a 
certain  definite  relation  between  the  volume  of 
the  liquid  and  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it,  but 
the  law  expressing  this  relation  would  be  seem- 
ingly different  from  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mari- 
otte. It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  states  follow  entirely  different  laws, 
separated  from  each  other  by  the*  interval  during 
which  a  substance  is  partly  liquid,  partly  gas- 
eous, and  during  which  there  is  no  connection  at 
all  between  pressure  and  volume.  But  from  what 
we  said  above,  it  may  he  seen  that  the  change 
from  gas  to  liquid,  as  well  as  the  converse 
change,  can  be  made  to  take  place  continuously, 
through  the  critical  point,  and  that  such  a  con- 
tinuous process  involves  no  interval  during 
which  the  dependence  of  volume  on  pressure  is 
destroyed;  for  when  the  critical  temperature  is 
reached  during  the  continuous  process,  the  sub 
stance  is  at  one  instant  entirely  gaseous  and  at 
the  very  next  instant  entirely  liquid.  The  spe- 
cific volumes  of  liquid  and  vapor  at  the  critical 
point  being  equal,  the  sudden  liquefaction  in- 
volves no  change  of  volume,  and  hence  the  law 
governing  the  liquid  must  evidently  form  an  im- 
mediate continuation  of  the  law  governing  the 
gas.  Consult  Van  der  Waals,  La  continuity  dea 
ttata  gazcux  et  liquides  (translation  from  Ger- 
man by  Dommer  and  Pomey,  Paris,  1894  ;  Ger- 
man translation  from  original  Dutch,  by  Roth, 
T^iprig,  1881 ) .  See  Gasen,  General  Pbopertieh 
of;  Heat. 

CRITICISM  (Fr.  crilicisme,  from  Lat.  eriti- 
cus,  Gk.  Kf)trtis6c,  kritikos,  critic,  from  tpivttv, 
krint'in,  to  judge) .  Criticism,  as  the  art  of  judg- 
ment, whether  favorable  or  adverse,  is  applicable 
in  all  fields  of  human  accomplishment,  and  all  in- 
ventions, all  institutions,  all  life  are,  broadly 
speaking,  within  its  scope.  It  is,  however  with 
literature  and  with  art  that  criticism  has  most 
significantly  busied  itself,  with  the  result  that 
the  term  has  come  to  mean  the  interpretative 
study  of  these  greatest  expressions  of  man's  na- 
ture. The  Poetics  of  Aristotle  has  for  centuries 
been  regarded  as  the  first  important  work  of 
criticism,  and  the  rules  there  laid  down  have 
maintained  their  value  to  this  day.  Aristotle's 
manner  of  approach  was  the  scientific  method  of 
induction,  and  his  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  nature,  his  perception  of 
those  traits,  emotions,  and  desires  which,  tran 
seending  any  one  age,  belong  to  the  men  of  all 
ages,  underlaid  and  formed  the  firm  basis  of  his 
criticism.  Briefly  summarized,  Aristotle's  chief 
doctrines  were  that  all  art  and  literature  should 
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have  as  function  the  pleasure-giving  representa- 
tion or  Imitation'  of  what  waa  universal — apper- 
taining to  all  human  nature,  and  not  particularly 
or  insignificantly  individual;  and  that  great  art 
was  measured  by  tin?  high  and  lasting  pleasure  it 
afforded  to  society.  To  study  the  impressive 
works  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time — the  Bible, 
Homer.  Vergil.  Dante.  Shakesjieare.  Milton,  and 
lesser  hut  well-loved  poets — in  the  light  of  Aris- 
totle's illuminating  laws,  is  to  discover  how  strik- 
ing in  its  essence  is  the  similarity  in  the  greatest 
art;  the  sameness  of  man's  soul,  its  passions  and 
aspirations,  remaining  the  keynote  of  art  as  it  ia 
of  life. 

The  technical  side  of  criticism — questions  of 
metrical  and  dramatic  construction  and  minor 
points  of  style — was  approached  hy  Aristotle,  and 
the  systematic  nature  of  the  Potties  is  prohahly 
the  chief  reason  for  the  reaction  that  has  now  an", 
•gain  set  in  against  what  is  sometimes  termed 
purely  academic  criticism.  Yet  it  is  just  because 
Aristotle  appreciated  and  showed  that  all  art  must 
have  laws  that  the  student  will  find  him  so  use- 
ful; more  so  even  than  Plato,  whose  lightning 
Hashes  of  interpretation  mu-.t  lie  ranked  with  the 
highest  creative  critical  literature.  The  critical 
writers  after  Aristotle  are  so  numerous-  Greek, 
Byzantine,  Latin — and  for  the  most  part  so  oc- 
cupied with  the  linguistic  phase  of  composition, 
that  one  is  glnd  to  pass  swiftly  hy  all  their  rhe- 
torical treatises  until  there  looms  up  in  the  third 
century  the  figure  of  Iyonginus,  whose  refreshing 
enthusiasm  for  the  beauty  of  letters  places  him 
above  the  mechanical  student  of  rules.  The  most 
important  of  his  successors  were  Cicero,  Horace, 
and  Quint ilian,  whose  observations  on  style  have 
been  of  permanent  service.  From  the  time  of 
Quintilian  to  D  ntc  there  is  no  great  name  in 
criticism;  nor  is  this  to  !*•  wondered  at  when  one 
reflects  that  the  mediaeval  attitude  toward  lit- 
erature was,  on  the  whole,  that  of  distrust  and 
disapprobation.  Dante's  poetry  has  so  overshad- 
owed his  critical  treatises  that  there  are  probably 
many  lovers  of  the  Divine  Comedy  who  1  ave  no 
conception  of  the  interest  of  the  master's  reflec- 
tions on  poetic  lorm  and  beauty,  nor  any  knowl- 
edge of  his  limi  ntions  01  the  subject-matter  of 
great  poetry  to  love,  war,  and  virtue,  or  moral 
philosophy.  Of  more  service  than  Dante's  trea- 
tises were  the  writings  of  the  poets  and  critics 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Through  them  the 
classical  tradition  was  passed  on  to  Kngland  and 
to  the  rest  of  Europe;  in  art  and  literature,  as  in 
science  and  in  politics,  the  Italy  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  the  great  rejuvenator  and  originator 
in  the  realm  of  the  intellect. 

In  more  modern  times  the  names  of  Corneille, 
Boileau,  Voltaire.  Diderot,  Hugo,  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  in  France:  of  Kant.  Schiller,  and  Les- 
sing  in  Germany;  of  Sidney.  Pope,  Addison. 
Dryden.  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley  in  England, 
represent  differing  views  and  opinions.  Boileau's 
Art  poctiquc,  reminiscent  of  Horace's  Ant  I'oc- 
lien,  and  Pope's  fJaaoff  on  Criticism  have  .  ieir 
distinct  value  as  volume*  of  often  authoritative 
formal  instruction  furnishing  useful  analyses  of 
the  different  kinds  of  verse  com  posit  ions.  Of  far 
more  worth  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Defence  of 
Pocaie  (an  essay  richly  reminiscent  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance),  wherein  he  quaintly  reminds 
Us  that  "though  the  poet  cometh  to  you  with 
words  set  in  delightful  proportion."  yet  "it  is 
not  rhyming  and  versing  that  maketli  a  poet." 


lyessing's  great  achievement  was  to  disperse  the 
fog  that  Corneille  had  raised  around  the  dra- 
matic principles  of  Aristotle,  and  by  clarifying 
the  classic  doctrines,  to  make  possible  their  ap- 
plication   to    all    art    under    modern  condi- 
tions.   And    here,    without    going    into  any 
details   concerning   any    present-day  doctrines, 
even    though    they    be    so    interesting    as  the 
evolutionary    theories    with    which    we  read 
lly  connect  the  name  of  M.  Brunetiere.  it  may- 
Is*  well  to  suggest  the  wider  paths  open  to  criti- 
cism through  modern  conditions.    The  Greek  and 
Roman  critics  had  only  their  own  work  to  study. 
We  of  to-day  have  the  dramas,  the  epic*,  the 
novels  of  many  nations  and  ages.    Tin-  study  of 
comparative  literature,  now  possible,  ojh'Ds  up 
opportunities  for  tracing  those  influences  which 
affected  the  literatures  of  all  Euro|»e.  and  afford* 
the  student  the  chance  of  building  up  from  vary 
ing  yet  interrelated  sources  a  standard  of  criti- 
cism.   The  differences  due  to  national  charactei 
and  individual  genius  will  teach  him  the  limita- 
tions of  hard  and  fast  formal  rules,  while  his 
faith  in  the  fundamental  canons  of  great  art  can 
only  lie  made  firmer  by  such  comparative  study. 
He  will   learn   that  criticism   is  of  use  as  a 
method  of  judgment  for  the  reader,  rather  than 
an  inspiring  guide  to  the  poet,  whose  highest 
achievements  are  never  the  result  of  the  rules 
whose  vitality  they  attest.    The  critic  who  disre- 
gards the  universal  message  of  grent  art.  and. 
maintaining  that  there  is  no  disputing  concern- 
ing taste,  claims  for  his  personal  opinion  as 
much  value  as  can  attach  to  any  judgment, 
rejects    for    his    impressionistic    mess    of  |*>t- 
tage  the  birthright  of  many  ages  of  culture.  The 
subjective  element  of  criticism  is  not.  however, 
precluded  by  the  positive  laws  revealed  through 
the  inductive  method  applied  to  works  of  art. 
As  Lowell   pointed  out   in   his  essay   on  Dob 
Quixote,  a  book  is  great  in  proportion  to  what 
can  be  gotten  from  it.  and  many  an  artist  has 
builded  better  than  he  knew.     The  individual 
critic  can  1k>  so  keen  and  yet  true  in  his  interpre- 
tations and  so  inspiring  "in  his  expression  as  to 
make  his  criticism  itself  creative  literature  The 
qualities  which  are  necessary  to  the  ideal  critic 
are,  therefore,  not  alone  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  literature 
which  has  endured;  he  must  himself  have  true 
power  of  intuition,  sympathy  combined  with  im- 
partiality in  judgment,  a  rational  appreciation 
of  the  relative  importance  of  form  and  content, 
the  sense  of  beauty  which  will  enable  him  to 
judge  style,  and  the  capacity  for  making  others 
see  what  he  sees.    Method  and  technique  are  al- 
ways valuable,  and  we  of  America  have  much 
reason  to  thank  Child  and  Ticknor  ami  Longfel- 
low, who  introduced  scholarship  into  our  coun- 
try ;  for  we  must  think  of  criticism  first  of  all.  not 
as  a  formidable  and  narrowing  system,  but  in- 
deed as  a  broad  view  point,  occupying  the  same 
relation  to  literature  thnt  literature  holds  to 
life;  and  as  law  is  the  condition  of  true  liberty 
in  life,  so  criticism  is  the  bar  to  anarchy  in  lit 
erature.  "We  do  not  possess  what  we  do  not  tin 
dersfand."  said  Goethe.    The  true  critic,  like  the 
rhapsodist  of  old,  can  be  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  artist  and  the  public,  leading  hi*  read- 
ers to  understand  the  beauty  of  a  work,  and  so  to 
possess  it.    The  technical  beauty  may  well  be  a 
matter  of  formal  development,  but  the  emotional 
beauty  and  appeal  rest  on  the  basis  of  the  essen- 
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1  ial  oneness  of  human  nature,  whether  in  the 
davs  of  Athens,  of  Rome,  of  London,  or  of  New 
Vo'rk. 

Criticism  thus  understood  is  freed  from  the 
charges  to  which  certain  critics  have  exposed 
it.  It  is  not,  on  the  side  of  form,  a  narrowing 
method  of  petty  rules,  hut  a  rational  study  of 
fitting  construction  and  adequate  expression;  on 
the  side  of  content,  its  most  lasting  dicta  are 
opposed  to  the  contention  of  those  who,  like 
Kuskiu.  would  make  art  a  handmaiden  of  moral- 
ity. It  docs  not  restrict  genius,  because  genius 
precedes  it.  and  genius  connotes  the  sense  of 
form  and  beauty,  and  can  but  he  aided  by  ref- 
erence to  the  simple  laws  of  formal  beauty. 
As  the  art  of  judgment  coiuvrning  the  fairest 
flowering  of  the  human  spirit,  criticism  has  one 
of  the  highest  of  judicial  functions;  as  the  art 
of  interpretation,  admitting  individual  intuition 
and  inspiring  teaching,  it  has  a  creative  function 
of  wide  and  lofty  worth.  Consult:  Aristotle, 
Poetics:  Horace.  Ars  Poetica;  Karnes.  Elements 
of  Criticism,  latest  ed.  (London,  1805)  ;  Gayley 
and  Scott.  Introduction  to  the  Methods  and  Ma- 
terials of  Literary  Criticism  ( Boston,  18119); 
Saintsburv,  History  of  Criticism  (London.  1!MM) 
et  seq.  I  :  Court  hope.  Life  in  Poetry,  Laic  in  Taste 
(Ixnidon.  l!>01 )  ;  \Yoodl>errv.  .1  Sew  Defence  of 
Poetry  (  New  York.  1000). 

CRITIQUE  DE  L'ECOLE  DES  FEMMES, 
kre'tek'  de  hVkol'  dA  fain  (  Kr.,  criticism  of  the 
school  for  wives).  An  amusing  comedy  by  Mo- 
liere,  produced  dune  1.  1(5(53,  written  in  defense 
of  his  earlier  comedy,  L'L'role  des  femmes,  which 
had  been  attacked  by  Le  Vis.',  editor  of  Le  Mer- 
cure  yalnnt.  in  the  third  series  of  his  Sourcllcs 
nou relies.  It  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  former  piece,  ehielly  carried  on 
between  a  hypercritical  marquis  and  an  amiable 
chevalier. 

CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON  (Ger.  A'ri- 
tik  der  reinrn  Yernunft).  A  great  philosophical 
work  by  Immanuel  Kant  (1781),  the  basis  of 
modern  Herman  philosophy. 

CRITO  (Lat.,  from  (Ik.  Kpiruv,  Kriton).  A 
wealthy  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  ar- 
ranged for  his  master's  escape  from  prison,  but 
Socrates  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  plan. 
The  philosophic  dialogues  which  he  is  said  to 
have  written  are  now  wholly  lost.  Plato's  dia 
logue  representing  the  last  conversation  between 
Socrates  and  Crito  bears  the  hitter's  name. 

CRIT  OLA'US  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Kf>tr6)aoc, 
Kritolnos  ) .  A  Greek  philosopher,  bom  at  I'ha- 
selis.  in  Lyeia,  in  the  second  century  li.c.  He 
succeeded  Ariston  of  Ccos  as  the  head  of  the  Peri- 
patetic School  at  Athens  nnd  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  philosopher  and  orator.  About 
155  B.C.  he  went  to  Home,  and.  with  Carneades 
nnd  Diogenes,  obtained  a  remission  of  the  line 
of  500  talents  which  the  Romans  had  imposed 
upon  Athens  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus. 

CRITTENDEN,  George  Bum  ( 1812-80 ).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  born  at  Ruswllville, 
Kv.,  graduated  at  the  United  Sfates  Military 
Academy  in  1832,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  was  promoted  to  Is-  lieutenant- 
colonel  (1X5(5).  He  resigned  and  joined  the 
Confederate  Army  in  1801,  was  appointed  major- 
general,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  south- 
eastern Kentucky  and  a  part  of  Tennessee.  For 
his  defeat  at  Mill  Spring  (18(52),  however,  he 


was  censured.  He  subsequently  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer, and  from  18G7  to  1871*  was  State  Libra- 
rian of  Kentucky. 

CRITTENDEN,  JoilM  Jordan  (1787-1803). 
An  American  statesman,  born  near  Versailles. 
Ky.  He  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College 
in"  1807;  served  in  the  War  of  1812;  and  was  a 
I'nited  States  Senator  from  1817  to  181i»; 
I'nited  States  District  Attorney  from  1827  to 
1829,  and  a  Cnited  States  Senator  again  from 
1835  to  1841.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  Attor- 
ney-General by  President  Harrison,  but  resigned 
when  Tyler  became  President,  and  was  again  in 
the  Senate  from  1842  to  1848,  after  which  he  was 
Governor  of  Kentucky  from  1848  to  1850.  He 
was  again  Attorney-General  under  President 
Fillmore,  and  in  1855  was  a  fourth  time  sent  to 
the  Senate.  Although  a  Southerner,  Crittenden 
consistently  devoted  his  energy  and  eloquence 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  ami  he  exerted 
every  effort,  first,  to  avert  the  iinjx>nding  Civil 
War.  and  later  to  assist  the  Administration  in 
its  prosecution.  In  the  Senate  (18)50  (51)  he 
urged  unsuccessfully  his  famous  compromise. 
(See  Crittexdex  Compromise.)  Retiring  from 
the  Senate  in  1801,  he  served  one  term  in  the 
House,  and  in  that  body  also  strove  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution.  Consult  The  Life 
of  John  J.  Crittenden,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Chapman  Coleman  (Philadelphia.  1871). 

CRITTENDEN,  Thomas  Leonioas  (1815- 
03).  An  American  soldier,  the  son  of  John  Jor- 
dan Crittenden,  born  in  Russellville.  Ky.  He  was 
a  private  in  the  Kentucky  Volunteers  in  1830. 
studied  law.  and  in  1842  became  commonwealth's 
attorney.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  served  as 
lieutenant-colonel  under  Inith  General  Taylor  and 
General  Scott,  and  when  the  former  became  Presi- 
dent, was  appointed  United  States  consul  at 
Liverpool.  He  entered  the  Federal  Army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  became  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  October,  18(51.  and  for 
gallantry  at  Shiloh,  where  he  commanded  a  di- 
vision, was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
(July  17,  18(52).  He  afterwards  commanded  n 
division  under  General  Buell,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  battles  of  Murfreesboro  and 
Chiekamaugn.  but  resigned  from  the  service  in 
December,  1804.  He  entered  the  regular  army 
as  colonel  of  the  Thirty-second  Infantry  in  1800, 
was  brevet  ted  brigadier-general  in  1807  for  gal- 
lantry at  Murfreesboro,  and  served  on  the  frontier 
until  his  retirement  in  1881. 

CRITTENDEN  COMPROMISE.  In  Ameri 
can  history,  a  measure  proposed  in  Congress  in 
18(50  by  Senntor  J.  J.  Crittenden  (q.v.)  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
Slates,  through  the  adoption  of  certain  constitu- 
tional amendments.  These  amendments  were  five 
in  number,  nnd  provided:  (1)  That  the  right  to 
property  in  slaves  was  to  be  recognized  and  that 
slavery  was  to  Is-  permitted  and  protected  in  all 
the  common  territory  south  of  30°  30'.  nnd  pro- 
hibited north  of  that 'line,  while  the  land  remained 
in  its  territorial  status;  (2)  that  Congress  was 
not  to  have  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
places  under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  lay 
within  a  State  where  slavery  existed;  (3)  that 
Congress  was  |o  have  no  power  to  abolisb  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  it  existed 
in  either  Maryland  or  Virginia,  and  then  only 
after  the  owners  of  the  slaves  had  been  compen- 
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sated;  (4)  that  Congress  whs  to  hafc  no  power 
to  prohibit  or  hinder  the  transportation  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  Territory 
where  slavery  was  legal ;  (5)  that  Congress  might 
provide  that  in  eases  where  escaped  slaves  were 
rescued,  or  their  arrest  prevented  by  mobs,  the 
owners  should  lie  compensated  by  the  United 
States,  which  in  turn  might  recover  damages 
Irom  the  county  in  which  the  illegal  act  occurred. 
All  of  these  amendments  were  to  be  permanent 
ami  'unamendable.'  The  compromise  was  defeated 
in  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  failed  of  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

CRTVELLI,  kre  vel'le.  Caki  o.  A  Venetian 
painter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  art  was 
formed  under  the  influence  of  the  School  of  Padua, 
but  he  gradually  developed  a  style  of  his  own, 
ami  worked  in  several  cities  of  the  Koman 
Marches,  especially  at  Aseoli,  where  he  finally 
nettled.  His  work,  while  somewhat  angular  and 
BtilT,  is  characterized  by  tenderness  ami  interest- 
ing richness  of  detail.  He  introduced  agreeable 
landscape  backgrounds  and  was  particularly  fond 
of  giving  fruits  ami  flowers  as  accessories.  Among 
his  works  are:  "Madonna  Knthroned,"  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Aseoli;  "Magdalen,"  in  the  Berlin 
Museum;  "Madonna  with  Saints,"  "Crucifixion," 
and  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  Brera 
Gallery  at  Milan. 

CROAKER.    See  Dbvm  ;  Cri  xt. 

CROAKER  AND  CO.  The  pseudonym 
adopted  by  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  and  Fitz-Greenc 
Hallcck  in  the  ('maker  1'icrrs.  in  the  New  York 
Errning  Pant  (  1819). 

CROAKER,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An  oddly  assorted 
couple  in  Goldsmith's  Thr  Good-natured  Man; 
she  is  as  merry  in  her  cynicism  as  he  is  lugubri- 
ous in  hia. 

CROAT  AN.  kro-ft'tan.  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  south  of  Koanoke  Is- 
land, at  the  time  cif  the  first  English  attempt  at 
colonization,  about  158").  By  the  shifting  of  the 
sands  it  is  now  probably  a  part  of  Hatteras  or 
Ocracoke  Island.  A  colony  of  117  persons 
landed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  upon  Koanoke  Is- 
land in  1587,  and  of  whose  ultimate  fate  nothing 
definite  was  ever  afterwards  learned,  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  refuge  with  friendly  Indians  upon 
Croatan  Island,  and  to  have  eventually  become 
absorbed  into  that  tribe.  Recently,  new  interest 
has  l>ecn  given  to  the  story  through  the  claim  of 
descent  from  these  colonists,  asserted  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  mixed-blood  stock  in  Robeson 
County,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Al- 
though their  claim  has  probably  no  sound  histori- 
cal basis,  they  have  been  officially  recognized  by 
the  State  as  a  separate  people  under  the  name  of 
'Croatan  Indians.' 

CROATIA  (kroa'shl  A)  AND  SLAVONIA 
(Slav.  /Jrvatska  i  Xlaronit/a,  Hung.  Horvat-Sla- 
VonorHzdr/,  from  Croat.  Hrrat,  OChurch  Slav. 
Khruratinu,  Slow  Khrrat.  Pol.  Karirat,  Russ. 
K  hrorate,  Croat,  and  OChurch  Slav.  Sloriruinii, 
Russ.  Khrvi/irninu.  MCk.  E^/o/3r/v<if .  FaklabPno*, 
a  Slav,  whence  Oer.  Sklave,  Engl,  itlare).  A 
kingdom  of  Austria-Hungary,  constituting  one  of 
the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  (Map:  Hun- 
gary. I)  4).  It  is  separated  by  the  Drave  and 
the  Danube  from  Hungary  proper  on  the  north- 
east, by  the  Save  from  Servia  and  Bosnia 
on  the  south,  has  Dalmatia  and  the  Adriatic  on 
the  southwest,  and  Styrin,  Carniola,  and  Istria 


on  the  west.  Croatia  constitutes  the  southwestern 
portion;  Slavonia,  the  northeastern  part.  Its 
area  is  10,770  square  miles. 

A  large  part  of  the  surface  consists  of  moun- 
tain chains  ranging  in  height  from  about  2000  to 
4000  feet,  principally  spurs  of  the  Julian  and 
Styrian  Alps.  In  Croatia  are  the  Agrani  high 
lands,  the  Croatian  Knrst  (see  Kakst).  with 
an  elevation  of  about  500  feet,  the  two  ranges  of 
(ireat  and  Little  Kapella,  the  former  reaching 
a  height  of  ntH>ut  500  feet,  and  the  Velehit  r.'n^e, 
whose  highest  summit  is  al>out  5750  feet.  On 
the  borders  of  Carniola  are  the  Uskok  Moun- 
tains. The  beautiful  mountain  region  on  the 
northwest  is  called  Cnwtian  Sw ity-erhmd.  The 
interior  part  along  the  Save  consists  of  an 
extensive  and  fruitful  valley.  The  eastern  part  is 
interspersed  with  fertile,  mil-cultivated  valleys, 
while  the  western  part  is  covered  with  forests. 
There  are  several  small  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Save  and  Drave.  and  a  number  of  lakes  on  the 
coast. 

The  climate  is  generally  moderate,  but  very 
raw  in  the  coastland  ->f  Croatia,  which  is  exposed 
to  the  currents  from  the  Adriatic  and  to  the  tierce 
ravages  of  the  Bora,  a  cold  northeastern  wind, 
very  destructive  in  its  effects  and  greatly  feared 
by  the  inhabitants.  In  this  western  portion  of 
the  province  the  winters  are  long  ami  the  sum- 
mers dry.  In  jmrts  of  Slavonia  the  climate  is 
very  insalubrious,  on  account  of  numerou* 
swamps.  The  annual  average  teni|>eraturc  of  the 
province  fluctuates  between  48°  and  52°  F.  The 
soil  is  fairly  fertile  and  the  range  of  vegetation 
very  wide.  About  31  per  cent,  of  the  productive 
urea  is  arable  land.  25  per  eent.  is  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  and  over  30  per  cent,  is  under  for 
ests.  The  common  European  cereals  are  raised 
extensively,  especially  wheat  and  corn.  The  yield 
of  potatoes  is  considerable.  Fruits  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  grown  in  abundant',  notably 
apples,  plums,  nuts,  and  grapes  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country.  Hogs  are  raised  in  large 
numbers. 

The  mineral  production  of  Croatia  and  Slavo 
nia  is  unitn|>ortnnt.  Some  coal.  iron,  marble, 
copper,  and  sulphur  figure  in  the  exports.  The 
manufacturing  industries  are  only  slightly  de- 
veloped. There  are  some  silk-mills,  glass  and 
sugar  mills,  a  few  ship  building,  milling,  paper, 
and  leather  establishments  in  the  coast  districts, 
and  a  numl>er  of  distilleries.  The  plum  brandy 
of  Slavonia  is  famous  under  the  name  of  ,>7i- 
trotritz.  There  is  a  considerable  transit  trade, 
largely  carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Fiume. 
Zengg.  and  Porto  Re.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  grnin.  fruits,  wine,  lumber,  and  flour.  The 
province  is  well  provided  with  railway  facilities, 
and  the  two  navigable  watercourses  of  the  Save 
and  Danube  contribute  largely  to  its  commercial 
importance.  Much  traffic  is  also  carried  OH  with 
Bosnia  over  the  mountain  roads. 

The  Ban.  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  as  King 
of  Hungary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Hungarian 
Prime  Minister,  is  at  the  head  of  the  provincial 
administration.  In  its  local  administration  the 
province  is  autonomous.  It  has  a  Diet  {Lana 
taff)  composed  of  the  Church  dignitaries,  mag- 
nates, nnd  representatives  of  the  towns  and  rural 
communities,  the  last  being  elected  indirectly.  In 
the  Hungarian  Diet,  the  province  is  represented 
bv  fortv  Deputies  in  the  Lower  House  and  three 
in  the  Upper  House.    It  is  entitled  to  one  min- 
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ister  in  the  Hungarinn  Cabinet,  who  countersigns 
nil  important  acts  affecting  the  province.  The 
finances  are  administered  partly  by  the  Hun- 
garian and  partly  by  the  provincial  Government. 
In  1900  the  budget  nearly  balanced  at  18,500.000 
kronen.  For  administrative  purposes  the  prov- 
ince is  divided  into  eight  counties.  Very  adequate 
facilities  are  provided  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  About  05  per  cent,  of  the 
children  attend  schools.  Agram  (q.v.),  the  capi- 
tal, offers  excellent  higher  instruction.  The  popu- 
lation in  1000  was  2,397.240.  as  against  2.186,410 
in  181H).  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
Croats  and  Serbs,  3  per  cent.  Hungarians,  and  5 
jier  cent.  Germans.  Seventy-one  per  cent,  are 
Roman  Catholics,  26  per  cent,  belong  to  the 
Creek  Orthodox  Church,  and  the  rest  to  the  Evan- 
gelical and  other  Reformed  Churches. 

History.  Croatia  and  Slavonia  were  included 
in  the  Roman  Province  of  Pannonia.  The  Croats 
are  a  southern  Slavic  people,  speaking  a  language 
which  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  their 
neighbors  the  Serbs.  They  came  down  in  the 
seventh  century  from  the  Carpathians  atid  occu- 
pied Croatia  and  Slavonia.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  Cronts  adopted  Christianity  of  the 
Latin  rite,  separating  them  from  the  Serbs,  who 
received  Christianity  from  Constantinople.  About 
the  year  000,  Croatia  asserted  its  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and,  under 
its  own  king,  extended  its  power  over  Bosnia  and 
Dalmatia.  A  great  part  of  Croatia  was  annexed 
to  Hungary  toward  the  elope  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  in  1102  Koloman  of  Hungary  had  him- 
self crowned  King  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  The 
country  was  involved  in  the  dynastic  struggles 
and  wars  for  self-preservation  which  were  the 
lot  of  Hungary  for  centuries,  and  always  main- 
tained whatever  position  seemed  favorable  to  its 
own  nationality.  In  the  Hungarian  national  ris- 
ing of  1848,  Jellachich.  Ban  of  Croatia,  was  an 
active  agent  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, which  stirred  him  up  to  a  campaign  against 
the  Hungarians.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
Croatia  was  a  national  movement  as  much  as 
that  of  Hungary.  The  general  principle  of  decen- 
tralization, as  embodied  in  the  Ausgleich  of  1867 
(q.v.),  was  partially  applied  to  the  relations  of 
Croatia-Slavonia  and  Hungary  by  the  compro- 
mise of  1868.  A  strong  national  party  has  con- 
tinued to  exist,  cherishing  the  project  of  a  greater 
and  independent  Croatia,  to  include  all  of  the 
ancient  kingdom,  and  joined  to  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire only  by  a  personal  union.  Consult :  Matko- 
vitch,  K  root  ten  und  Slavunien  naeh  seinen  physi- 
sehen  und  geistigen  YerhaltntHsen  (  Agram.  1873 )  ; 
Krauss.  Die  rereinigten  Konigreiehe  Kroatienund 
Slavonien  I  Vienna.  1889)  ;  Stan'.  "Die  Kroaten 
im  Konigreiehe  Kroatien  mit  Slavonien."  in  Die 
Ydlker  Oesterreieh  -  Vngams,  10,  ii.  (Vienna, 
1882)  ;  Csnplovir/.,  Slavonien  und  Kroatien  (Pest, 
1810)  ;  l)e  Worms.  The  A  ttstro- Hungarian  Em- 
pire (2d  ed.,  London.  1877);  He  Laveleye.  The 
Balkan  Peninsula  (London.  1887).  See  Al'STBl- 
an  Empibk. 

CROCE,  knVchn,  Gtruo  Ckhabk  of.ixa  ( 1550- 
1620).  An  Italian  author,  born  at  Persiceto.near 
Bologna.    He  wrote  a  number  of  romances  and 

{days,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  always-popu- 
ar  Bertoldo  and  Rertoldino.  This  is  probably  an 
old  folk-lore  tale  retold.  It  has  ln-en  translated 
into  manv  languages.  The  original  titles  of  the 
two  parte  were:  Axtutie  sottilissime  di  Bertoldo 


( 1620),  and  Le  piaeeroli  e  ridieolosc  simplieita  di 
Bertoldino  figlittolo  del  qia  astuto  c  aecorto  Ber- 
toldi  (1620). 

CROCHET,  kro-sha'  ( Kr.  emehet,  hook,  dim. 
of  croe,  hook,  from  Icel.  kr6kr,  hook,  perhaps 
from  Gael,  eroeun,  Welsh  ertrg,  hook,  and  eon 
nected  with  Eat.  erux,  cross).  A  form  of  fancy 
work  where  threads  of  linen,  cotton.  WOTS  ted,  or 
silk  are  looped  with  hooks  called  crochet-needles 
to  form  various  decorative  and  useful  articles. 
Endless  varieties  of  patterns  may  be  formed,  and 
lightness  and  elegance  attained,  by  twisting  Un- 
thread one  or  more  times  in  taking  up  the  loop, 
while  openwork  is  formed  by  passing  one  or  more 
loops.  ' 

CROCID'OLITE  (from  Gk.  nftuslc,  krokis, 
nap  on  cloth;  connected  with  «/*>*//,  kroke, 
thread,  from  Kpintv,  krekein,  to  weave  +  >M«, 
lithos,  store).  A  sodium  iron  silicate  that 
occurs  in  fibrous  or  asbestos-like  filaments,  and 
also  sometimes  massive  or  earthy.  It  has  a  silky 
lustre,  and  in  color  varies  from  golden  yellow  to 
yellowish  brown,  indigo  to  greenish  blue,  light 
green,  and  dull  red.  The  best  specimens  are  found 
in  Griqualand,  in  the  Orange  River  country. 
South  Africa.  This  mineral  frequently  contain* 
a  siliceous  base,  such  as  ferruginous  quartz,  and 
when  cut  en  eaboehon,  with  a  high  summit  and 
the  longer  diameter  of  the  oval  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  which  the  mineral  is 
made  up,  yields  the  cat's-eye  ray.  in  eonsequence 
of  which  the  mineral  is  properly  known  as  tiger- 
eye,  and  has  some  value  as  a  gem  stone,  lieing 
used  when  polished  for  umbrella-handles,  charms, 
etc.  In  the  I'nitcd  States  specimens  arc  found  in 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and 
Rhode  Island,  but  these  are  of  no  value  for  orna 
mental  purposes. 

CROCK'ER,  Francis  Bacox  (1861—).  An 
American  electrical  engineer.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1882, 
and  in  1889  "was  there  appointed  professor  of 
electrical  engineering.  In  1892-95  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society,  and  in 
1897-98  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  He  published  The  I'raetieal  Manage- 
ment of  Dynamos  and  Motors  (3d  ed.  1894)  ;  and 
Eleetric  Lighting  (3d  ed.  1809). 

CROCKERY.    See  Potteby. 

CROCKET  (from  OF.  eroijuet.  variant  of 
croehet,  hook).  A  bit  of  ornamentation  project- 
ing alone  and  boldly  from  a  plane  surface,  in 
Gothic  architecture:  usually  in  the  form  of  a  ' 
single  heavy  stem  ending  in  leafage  or  flower, 
attached  to*  a  gable,  pinnacle,  bell  of  a  capital, 
cornice,  etc. 

CROCK' ETT,  David  ( 1786-1836 ) .  An  Ameri- 
can pioneer  and  politician,  born  in  Tennessee.  He 
was  n  typical  backwoodsman,  unlettered  but 
shrewd,  skillful  as  a  hunter,  and  inordinately 
fond  of  an  out-of-door  life.  He  served  under 
Jackson  in  the  war  against  the  Creek  Indians, 
and  in  1826,  1828,  and  1832  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, where  his  oddities  of  dress  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  and  caused  much  comment. 
At  the  close  of  his  third  term  he  enlisted  with 
the  Texan  forces,  then  in  arms  against  Mexico, 
and  in  1836  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the 
Alamo  (q.v.),  where  on  March  0  he,  with  the 
rest  of  the  garrison,  was  killed  by  Santa  Anna's 
troops.  Crockett's  well-known  maxim  was:  "Be 
sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ■bead."    He  wrote 
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A   Sarrative  of  the    Life    of    David  Crockett 

(1834)  ;  A  Tour  to  the  Sorth  and  Down  East 

(1835)  ;    Exploits   and    Adventures    in  Texas 

(1836)  ;  Mini  Sketches  and  Eccentricities  (1847), 
nil  of  which  urc  characterized  by  crude  wit,  lack 
of  grammar,  and  shrewd  common  sense. 

CROCKETT,  SAMfKL  HlTIIKBKORI)  (18(10—). 
A  Scotch  novelist,  horn  at  Duchrae.  New  Gallo- 
way, lie  graduated  at  Kdinburgh  I  niversity 
in  1879.  ami  for  several  years  traveled  in  Ku- 
rope,  North  Africa,  and  Asia.  His  first  publica- 
tion, Dulce  Cor,  a  book  of  poems.  ap|ieared  in 
18815.  He  went  to  Penicuik  in  1880.  where  he 
was  n  Free  Church  minister  until  the  close  of 
1894.  when  he  resigned  his  charge  to  devote  him- 
self wholly  to  literature.  His  most  popular 
works  are":  The  Stickit  Minister  (1893);  The 
Raiders  (  1804 )  ;  Mad  Sir  Vghtrcd  of  the  Hills 
(18114  |  ;  The  Lilac  Sunbonnet'  (1894)  ;  The  Plan- 
Actress  (18514);  Boy-Mt/rtle  and  Peat  (1895)  ; 
The  C.rey  Man  (  189t>)  ;  Lady's  Love  ( 1897)  ;  The 
Standard  Hearer  (1898);  The  Black  Douglas 
(  1899)  :  Kit  Kenneth/  (  1899)  ;  Joan  of  the  Sword 
Hand  (1900);  The  Dark  o'  the  Moon  (1901); 
and  The  Banner  of  Blue  (1902). 

CROCODILE  (Lot.  crocodilus,  Otk.  spocMtt* 
hie,  krokwlcilos) .  An  aquatic  laccrtifonn  car- 
nivorous reptile,  comparatively  gigantic  in  size 
(several  feet  in  length),  representing  the  exten- 
sive subclass  Crocodilia.  regarded  as  the  most 
highly  organized  of  reptiles:  more  strictly  one 
of  tin-  type-genus  Crocodilus,  of  the  family  Croco- 


the  internal  anatomy  generally  is  much  advanced. 
The  heart  has  four  distinct  ehaml>ers,  preventing 
an  admixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood;  ami 
the  organs  of  sense  are  well  developed.  Their 
limbs  are  of  much  more  use  to  them  in  walking 
than  are  those  of  either  turtles  or  newts,  yet 
their  real  home  is  in  the  water,  where  they  swim 
by  means  of  twisting  strokes  of  their  compressed 
tails,  which  are  also  powerful  weapons,  and  of  aid 
in  gaining  food,  since  animals  standing  at  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  water  deep  enough  to  permit 
a  crocodile  to  swim  close  to  the  shore  unobserved 
are  frequently  swept  into  the  stream  by  a  blow 
of  the  tail,  then  seized  ami  drowned. 

All  crocodilian*  are  oviparous.  The  eggs  are 
about  the  sire  of  those  of  a  goose,  and  are  buried 
in  the  sand  or  mud  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  alone.  The  female?*  of  some,  if  not  all 
the  species,  guard  them  and  take  care  of  their 
young;  yet  tl»e  eggs  and  very  young  are  preyed 
on  by  civets,  a  monitor-lizard,  nnd  many  other 
enemies.  In  warm  countries  crocodiles  bury 
themselves  in  mud  in  times  of  drought,  and  in 
cold  countries  during  winter.  They  feed  on  6j.1i, 
birds,  nnd  mammals,  and  many  human  beings 
lose  their  lives  to  them  in  certain  regions.  The 
necessity  of  taking  small  pieces  of  1000%  induced 
by  their  rigidly  articulated  jaws  and  unelastie 
throat,  compels  them  to  sink  all  their  large  prey 
and  keep  it  until  it  is  sulliciently  macerated  to 
be  torn  into  small  pieces. 

All  the  species  have  a  voice,  described  a*  a 
loud  short  bark  or  croak,  heard  at  night,  o 


A. 


v 


KKflXH  AXD  TEETH  OF  CROCODILIAN**. 

**  of  f-th  o( 
...  '  iitiiv-iH-f  *>r  partition*  hikI' 

the  to-ruiM  of  tin-  Kiiiitwoloiial  teeth,    ft.  Middle  purl  of  the  same  series,  showltift  tin-  partitions,  forming  here  <li*tit»  t 

mM-kftw  from  which  the  teeth  hit  raised  to  nliow  Kenns  of  xii  ssional  teeth  nnd  dentlpnrnu*  cavities;   it.  a  tooth 

turned  around  to  nIiow  tl  fleet  m  hole)  of  the  new  p-rm  on  it*  linse;  /».  shell  of  mi  old  tooth  anil  two  simvtuwir*. 


1.  TeleoHnnrtiH  (extlnrTi.  1.  Onvtnl.  X  Nile  crocodile.  4,  American  nlliKfitor.  5.  Back  part  of  the 
the  lower  jiiw  .if  mi  itlllnJitor.  will*  the  inner  wall  of  the  alveolar  irrove  cut  nwn.v.  showing  the  «l 


dilidir.  typical  of  the  order  Kiistachia.  Croco- 
dilians  differ  from  lizards  in  many  points  of 
structure,  iiinl  prominently  in  the  horny  plates 
within  the  thick  skin  which  form  a  dorsal  armor, 
and  the  firm  setting  of  the  strong  teeth  into  al- 
veoli, the  fourth  tooth  often  being  much  enlarged 
us  a  seizcr.    The  skull  has  greater  solidity  and 


the  reptile  is  angry.  The  age  to  which  they  live 
is  unknown,  but  they  arrive  at  reproductive  ma- 
turity when  about  ten  years  old.  and  seem  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  for  a  century  or  more.  Captives, 
and  those  often  nlnrmed,  show  an  ability  to 
leartl  from  experience. 

•  The  recent  geographical  distribution  of  the 
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various  kinds  of  (roeodilin  lows  its  mystery." 
•ays  Gadow.  "when  we  recollect  that  during  the 
Tertiary  period  alligators,  crocodiles,  and  long- 
Mioutcd  gavials  existed  in  Kurope.  The  solitary 
species  of  alligator  in  China  is  the  last  living 
reminder  of  their  former  L'eriaretie  distribution. 
The  group,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  otherwise  now 
intertropical,  crocodile*  alone  inhabiting  the 
I'alcotropical  region,  together  with  long-snouted 
tortus  in  the  Oriental  subregion.  while  alligators 
and  caymans,  with  a  few  crocodiles,  live  in 
America." 

The  order  Kustachia  contains  the  crocodilian*, 
ancient  and  modern.  Two  other  (extinct  I  orders 
are  recognized  by  Gadow  (1902),  both  small  and 
|>eculiar  groups  known  only  in  late  Mesozoic 
rock-*.  The  genus  .Ktosaurus  represents  the  order 
I'seudosuchia.  and  Hclodon  tin-  order  Parasuchia. 
These  and  other  Mesozoic  crocodiles  were  murine, 
and  seem  to  have  been  descended  from  some 
terrestrial  dinosaurian  stock.  "So  far  as  modern 
reptiles  are  concerned,  only  the  ('he)onia  and 
Sphenodon  are  related  to  the  ( Tocodilia.  while 
monitors  and  other  liznrds  resemble  them  only 
superficially." 

The  crocodilian*  (Kustachia)  fall  into  seven 
families:  (1)  Tcleosnurida\  fossil  in  the  Lias 
and  Oolite  of  Kurope;  marine,  and  of  the  general 
appearance  of  gavials.  with  very  long  and  slender 
snouts  (see  Kigure  1).  (2)  Metriorhynchida;, 
fossil  in  the  Upper  Oolite  of  Kurope;  marine. 
(3)  Maerorhynehida",  fossil  in  fresh  water  de- 
|si»its  of  Wcalden,  etc.,  of  Kurope.  (4)  Gnviali- 
<I.e.  the  guvials  (see  C.avial  )  fossil  and  recent. 
I.*))  Atopsauridu'.  ff>ssil  in  the  I'pjH-r  Oolite  of 
I' ranee;  diminutive  alligator-like  reptiles  only 
about  a  loot  long.  Hi)  Goniopholida\  large  fossil 
crocodiles  of  the  late  Mesozoic.  (7)  Croeodilida-. 
true  crocodiles  and  alligators. 

Of  the  crocodile-  proiier  (which  are  character- 
ized by  their  narrow,  elongated  heads  and  much- 
webbed  feet  \ .  the  Itest  and  longest-known  is 
the  celebrated  frocfnlilus  vulgaris  of  the  Nile, 
which  was  revered,  protected,  anil  when  dead  em- 
balmed by  eertain  sects  of  the  ancient  Kgyptians. 
Crocodile- worship,  according  to  Flinders  Petrie, 
was  indigenous,  and  one  of  the  oldest  worships  of 
Kgypt.  It  was  most  prevalent  in  Fayum,  'the 
Like  of  the  <  roeodile.'  whose  marshy  shores  were 
especially  favorable  to  that  reptile,  and  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  crocodile-god  Sebek.  l"p  the 
Nile,  other  places  were  devoted  to  this  primitive 
worship,  while  at  neighboring  towns,  such  as  Den- 
<lerak.  A pollinopotis.  and  Herncleopolis,  it  wan 
detested.  Jn  the  very  earliest  times  the  crocodile 
was  regarded  as  a  minister  of  vengeance,  but  not 
•livine.  Nowadays  these  animals  are  so  much 
hunted  that  few  remain  in  the  lower  Nile,  but  in 
its  upper  waters,  and  in  other  African  rivers, 
crocodiles  are  still  dangerously  plentiful.  The 
reptiles  also  abound  in  Madagascar:  but  the 
'common  one  on  the  West  Coast,  from  Senega!  to 
the  Congo,  is  f'rocoiiilu*  cutaphraclu*.  Two 
upecte*  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  and  estuaries  of 
India  I  see  Marsh  Cko<  omir  i .  one  ranging  to 
Ceylon,  and  eastward  to  China. t he  Malay  Islands, 
ami  Australia.  A  local  species  also  inhabits 
northern  Australia  and  Queensland.  Then?  are 
three  crocodiles  in  North  and  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  One  (f'rartnlilun  A  mrricanus  ) 
tanges  as  far  north  as  Florida. 

The  eggs  of  crocodiles  are  prized  by  some 
people  as  food,  the  musk  glands  are  taken  for 


|ierfume,  nnd  the  skin  and  fat  are  articles  of  con- 
siderable commercial  value. 

Consult  Gudow.  Amphibia  and  Reptile*  (Lon- 
don and  New  York.  UK)2 )  ;  and  authorities  on 
Kgypt,  Central  Africa.  India.  Ceylon,  and  Aus- 
tralasia.   See  Alligator. 

Fossil  Fobmk.  Fossil  ancestors  of  the  croco- 
dilians  are  known  from  rocks  as  old  us  those  ot 
the  Triassic.  and  they  are  found  throughout  the 
later  rocks  of  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary 
time.  The  more  primitive  forms,  comprising  the 
totally  extinct  suborder  Parasuchia,  are  repre- 
sented by  Kclodon,  from  the  up|>cr  Keupcr  of 
Wilrttemberg  and  the  Triassic  sandstones  of  North 
America;  Stagonolepis  of  the  Triassic  of  Scot- 
land, nnd  I'arasuchus  from  the  Gondwana  series 
of  central  India.  These  three  have  long,  narrow 
snouts,  produced  by  the  elongation  of  the  pre- 
maxillary  bones,  and  in  the  structure  of  their 
skulls  they  pr.  sent  some  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  primitive  dinosaurs  and  to  the  rhynchoce- 
phalians.  The  Mesosuchiu  of  Jurassic  age,  mostly 
reptiles  of  small  size,  have  both  long  and  short 
snouted  forms,  that  ditTer  from  the  Kusuchin  in 
respect  of  the  form  of  the  palate.  Eustachian 
UiIh-s,  and  vertebra*.  The  principal  generu  are 
I'elagosaurus,  Metriorhynchus.  Theriosuchus, 
N'otonuchus,  Tcleosaurus.  Stenosaums,  from  the 
Jurassic  of  Kuroj>e.  The  Ktisiichia,  also  with 
both  broad  and  long-snouted  sjteeies,  range  from 
the  l'pper  Jurassic  through  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary,  and  comprise  all  the  recent  species,  in 
which  the  Eustachian  tubes  arc  inclosed  by  bone 
and  the  vertebral  centra  are  proculous.  Direct 
am-estors  of  the  Malayan  genus  Tomistoma  are 
found  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean region  of  south  Kuroj>c.  During  the 
Eocene,  typical  gavials  lived  in  the  seas  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  migrated  southward  during  suW 
quent  Tertiary  time,  and  their  remains  are  found 
fossilized  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  Siwalik 
Hills  of  Indiu.  The  largest  known  crocodile  was 
probably  the  genus  Ithamphosuchus,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  the  Siwalik  Hills.  India,  with  n  length 
of  over  fifty  feet. 

BlBUOSBAPHT.  Parker.  "On  the  Structure  and 
Development  of  the  Skull  in  the  Crocodile," 
/.ttolui/ical  Society  of  London  Transaction*  ( Lon- 
don,  1885)  ;  Tornier.  "Die  Crocodile."  Beiheft 
ZUrn  Archie  ftir  \aturtp'itchichte  (Berlin.  11101). 
For  fossil  forms,  consult:  Dollo,  "Primiere  note 
stir  les  Crocodiliens  dc  llerni»sart,"  Hulletin  dc 
Mustc  rot/ale  d'histoire  ndturclle  dc  Betffique,  vol. 
ii.  I  Brussels,  1883);  Woodward.  Oaf  fines  of  I  « r- 
tehrale  I'ulcontolopp  for  Students  of  Zoiiloyp 
(Cambridge,  lS!>8i;  Huxley.  "On  Stagonolepis 
and  the  Evolution  of  the  Crocodilia.*'  Quart  trip 
Journal  of  the  (leoloaica!  Society  of  London,  vol. 

(London.  |87~»')  ;  Woodward.  "The  History 
of  Fossil  Crocodiles."  I'rocrcdinys  of  the  flcola- 
pints'  Association,  vol.  ix.  (London.  ISSlit.  See 
A  i.i. n;  a  tor  ;  Gavial:  NoToarciirs;  Pelagohat- 
urs;  Tklkosai  ri  s  :  TiiKKiosrmrs :  and  for 
illustration,  see  Tklkosaiki  s. 

CROCODILE,  I-ady  KlTTT,  A  holy  of  fashion 
in  Foote's  A  Trip  to  t'aluis,  distinguished  for  her 
hypocritical  dealings.  The  character  was  a 
satire  direct erl  against  the  Duchess  of  King-ton. 
who  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  play. 

CROCODILE-BIRD.  A  plover  ( PI  u  via  nun 
.Kquptins)  of  the  Nile  Valley,  sometimes  placed 
among  the  coursers  (genus  Curmrius).  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  association  with  the  crocodile, 
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and  no*  is  usually  identified  with  the  trochilu* 
or  "leech  enter  of  Herodotus,  whose  aeeount  of 
it,  long  regarded  as  fabulous,  in  quoted  by  Stej- 
lieger  as  follows:  "As  the  crocodile  lives  chiefly 
on  the  river,  it  has  the  inside  of  its  mouth  con- 
stantly covered  with  leeches;  hence  it  hnp|»ens 
that,  while  all  other  birds  and  beasts  avoid  it, 
with  the  trochilus  it  lives  at  peace,  since  it  owes 
much  to  that  bird,  for  the  crocodile,  when  he 
leaves  the  water  and  comes  out  upon  the  land,  is 
in  the  habit  of  lying  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
facing  the  western  breeze:  at  such  times  the 
trochilus  goes  Into  his  mouth  and  devours  the 
leeches.  This  benefits  the  crocodile,  who  is 
pleased  and  takes  care  not  to  hurt  the  tmchilus." 
Modern  writers  wholly  denied  this,  but  it  is  now 
known  to  Im»  mainly  true;  that  is  to  say.  these 
birds  do  run  about  the  bodies  of  crocodiles  asleep 
or  basking  on  the  sand,  in  search  of  the  insects  or 
crustaceans  clinging  to  their  hides;  and  may  at 
favorable  moments  pick  parasites  and  particles 
of  food  from  their  lips,  teeth,  and  gums.  This 
has  been  actually  seen  by  such  good  observers  as 
Alfred  Hrehm  anil  others,  anil  has  also  been  as- 
serted of  a  related  bird,  the  Kgyptian  lapwing. 
A  very  complete  account  of  the  evidence  of  this 
fact,  and  for  identifying  this  sjhhmcs  with  the 
bird  of  the  Herodotus  tradition,  will  be  found  in 
Newton's  Hirtionnry  of  IHrd*  ( London,  1804), 
article  "Plover."  The  colors  of  this  species  are 
lavender  and  cream,  strikingly  marked  with 
black  on  the  crown  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head, 
the  black  straws  joining  and  passing  broadly 
along  the  back,  and  also  extending  down  the 
sides  cif  the  breast.  Consult:  Shellv.  Ilirds  of 
Kqypt  (London,  1872):  The  Field  (London. 
September  2.  1  HS:t  1 .    Sev  Plate  of  Plovers. 

CROCODILE  RIVER.    See  Limpopo. 

CROCODILE  TEARS.  Hypocritical,  forced 
expressions  of  grief.  This  use  of  the  term  has 
sprung  from  the  fiction  of  travelers  that  croco- 
diles shed  tear*  over  their  prey.  The  conceit  of 
crororfilrs'  tears  (the  animals  have  large  lachry- 
mal glands)  was  common  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
and  Spenser  il'ncrir  Qurrnv,  i.  14-18)  describes 
them. 

CRO'COITE  (from  (ik.  KpaoSeic,  krokoeU, 
saffron-colon-d,  from  Kp6ip»;.  Icrofcot,  salTron). 
A  lead  ehrom.ite.  It  crystal  I  i/cs  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system,  has  an  adamantine  to  vitreous  lus- 
tre, and  occurs  in  various  shades  of  bright  red. 
It  is  round  in  crystals  in  ipiartz  veins  or  in  inter- 
secting gneiss  or  granite,  ami  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  gold  pyrite  and  other  metallic  ores. 
Croroite  occurs  in  the  I'rals,  Hungary.  Brazil, 
and  with  wulfenite  in  Maricopa  County,  Ari- 
zona. 

CRO'CUS  (Lat..  from  (Jk.  KpU'»:  Irroko*.  saf- 
fron). A  genus  of  the  natural  order  lridacea\ 
The  species  have  much  general  similarity,  ami 
are  natives  ehielly  of  the  south  of  Europe  ami  of 
the  Last.  They  -ct  seed,  but  since  the  seed-pods 
are  under  ground  and  are  frequently  overlooked, 
and  since  production  of  (lowers  from  seed-sown 
plants  is  slow,  they  are  ehielly  propagated  by 
their  conns.  Saffron  prepared  from  the  >t  aniens 
of  from.*  stttinis  is  used  medicinally  and  for  dye- 
ing; for  the  latter  purnose.  however,  aniline 
colors  nre  replncinir  it.  Some  of  the  species  are 
much  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  particularly  those  vhich.  as  rvor»* 
icrnus  and  I'roms  impvrnti  and  the  Dutch  hy- 


brids of  Crocus  mtriiacu*,  flower  very  early  in 
the  spring.  The  saffron  crocus  and  some  other 
species  flower  in  autumn.  The  flowers  of  some 
sj>eeies  nre  fragrant.  It  is  necessary  frequently 
to  take  up  crocus-roots  and  plant  anew,  on  so- 
iiiunt  of  the  manner  in  which  the  eorms  multiply 
— the  new  forming  in  some  species  above  the 
old,  thus,  in  time,  raising  the  conn  to  or  even 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  planted 
in  lawns  the  bulbs  must  la-  replaced  every  two  »r 
three  years,  because  they  soon  become  smothered 
by  the  grass.  The  autumn- flowering  species  are 
seldom  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  See 
Colored  Plate  of  Ihis. 

CROCUS  OF  ANTIMONY,  or  Caocrs  Met 
ALumrxt.    The  bright-red  antimony  oxysulphiile 
that  is  found  native  as  kcrme*ite. 

CROCUS  OF  MARS,  or  CROCUS  MARTIfi. 

A  polishing  substance  consisting  of  finely  pow- 
dcred  ferric  oxides. 

CRCE'SUS  (<;k.  Kpuiaoc,  h'roisos).  A  Lydian 
king  of  the  Mermnada*  line.  The  son  of  Alyutto. 
whom  he  succeeded,  he  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  He  came  to  the  throne  alniut  the 
age  of  3">  (B.C.  AtH)).  and  found  the  wrangling 
.Kolinns,  Dorians,  nnd  lonians  an  easy  prey,  hut 
he  did  not  press  his  advantage  as  conqueror  be- 
yond the  exaction  of  tribute.  Save  Lycia  and 
Cilicia.  all  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  Halys  fell 
U'fore  him.  His  ability  in  practical  affairs  soon 
made  him  the  richest  of  monnrchs.  and  "rich  a» 
Cnrsus'  was  a  hyperbole  formerly  more  apt  than 
in  our  day  of  fabulous  wealth.  His  capital. 
Sard  is,  became  the  brilliant  centre  of  arts  and 
letUTs,  and  Cnrsus  was  a  munificent  patron. 
The  great  souled  law  giver  of  the  (ireeks  was  one 
of  his  visitors.  Herodotus  informs  us.  and  when 
questioned  by  the  King  whether  the  possessor  of 
so  great  riches  might  not  be  deemed  the  hap- 
piest of  men.  Solon  replied  in  a  frank  philosophy, 
the  value  of  which  could  not  then  In*  appreciated. 
When  the  long  pence  of  the  kingdom  was  evi- 
dently about  to  be  disturbed  by  the  encroaching 
Persians.  Cnrsus  formed  a  league  with  the 
Lacediemonians.  He  sought  to  propitiate  the 
gods  by  bestowing  rich  gifts  upon  A|»oIlo's 
shrine,  and.  encouraged  by  the  oracle's  deliver- 
ance that  he  "would  destroy  a  great  empire."  be 
determined  to  take  the  offensive.  With  his 
Lydian  forces  only,  he  joined  battle  with  the 
rnemv.  but  achieved  no  advantage,  a  failure 
which  he  attributed  to  the  inadequate  support  of 
his  mercenaries.  Returning  to  Sardis.  he  called 
Upon  the  tacedawioniana  for  their  promised  aid. 
and  invited  the  assistance  of  the  Kgyptian  Kin;:. 
Amasis.  meaning  to  renew  the  contest  early  in 
(he  next  year.  For  this  Cyrus  did  not  choose  to 
wait,  but  deeideil  upon  immediate  act  ion.  Cnrsus. 
almost  totally  unprepared,  met  a  certain  defeat 
at  Thyinbra,  and.  after  a  short  siege  of  Sardis. 
surrendered  his  capital.  After  n  reign  of  four 
teen  years  he  pave  up  his  crown  to  the  Persian. 
The  orade  spoke  truth— he  destroyed  a  gn»al 
empire,  but  it  was  hi>  own.  Herodotus  further 
relates  that  as  the  Lydian  awaited  the  fire 
which,  by  command  of  Cyrus,  was  to  consume 
him.  he  remembered  his  conversation  with  the 
Athenian  philosonher.  ami  called  out  "Solon. 
Solon.  Solon!"  Desiring  to  know  the  reason  of 
the  exclnmntion.  Cyrus  heard  the  story,  and 
Straiehtwav  commanded  that  the  victim  fx' 
spared.    Hut  Apollo's  intercession  was  required 
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to  nave  him  from  the  flames  now  raging  about 
him.  A  merciful  rain  fell,  and  Cnesu*,  given  a 
residence  near  Ecbatana.  was  taken  into  his 
conqueror's  favor,  and  later  into  that  of  Cani- 
hyses.  To  both  monarch;*  he  is  said  to  have 
rendered  valuable  service  as  a  counselor,  and 
both  he  survived.  Just  what  his  end  was  is  not 
known. 

CROF'FTJT,  William  Ai  oi  kti  s  (1836 — l. 
An  American  journalist  and  author,  horn  at 
Redding.  Conn.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
first  a  soldier  and  then  a  corrcsj>ondent  in  the 
field  for  the  Xew  York  Tribune.  Afterwards  he 
became  editorially  connected  with  various  jour- 
nals, and  was  executive  officer  of  the  United 
State*  (!eological  Survey,  whose  publication-  he 
edited  for  some  time,  lie  is  the  authur  of  The 
War  History  of  Connecticut  (1807)  ;  A  Hcl}Ang 
Hand  (or  American  Homes  (1808)  ;  A  Midsum- 
mer Lark  (1882);  The  \  underbills  (1886); 
Folks  \ext  Door  (1892);  The  Prophecy  and 
Other  Poems  (  1893)  ;  a  volume  of  poems,  Hour 
bon  Ballads  (  1880)  ;  the  opening  ode  for  the 
World's  Columbian  Exhibition  (1893)  ;  and  Dcs- 
eret,  the  libretto  for  the  opera  by  Dudley  Buck. 

CROFT  IAS.,  small  field).  A  piece  of  land 
connected  with  a  humble  kind  of  dwelling,  whose 
inhabitant,  the  renter  of  the  lnnd,  is  called  a 
'crofter.'  and  this  method  of  letting  small  pieces 
of  bind,  either  for  tillage  or  the  rearing  of  cat- 
tle, is  known  as  'the  crofting  system.'  This  kind 
of  petty  farming  was  formerly  common  in  Scot- 
land, more  particularly  in  the  Highlands. 

CROFT,  kroft.  Sir  Hkkbkrt  ( 1731-1810).  An 
English  writer.  He  was  educated  at  University 
College.  Oxford:  took  orders,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  living  of  Prittlewell.  in  Essex,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  passing,  however,  much 
of  his  time  abroad.  He  wrote  extensively,  but  is 
mainly  rememliered  by  his  Life  of  the  poet 
Young,  which  he  contributed  to  Johnson's  Live* 
of  the  Pints  (1779  81).  He  succeeded  capi- 
tally in  imitating  Johnson's  style.  A  novel  in 
letter  form  called  Love  and  Madness  (1780>  )*■- 
i-ame  notorious  on  account  of  the  insertion  of 
eertain  letters  of  Chatterton  obtained  under 
false  pretense. 

CROFT,  or  CROFTS,  William  (1678  1727). 
An  English  musician.  He  was  born  at  Nether 
Eatinglon.  Warwickshire,  and  studied  music  in 
the  choir  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  then  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  John  Blow.  He  was  organist  of 
Saint  Anne's.  Westminster,  from  1700  to  1711. 
In  1 707  he  was  also  appointed  organist  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that 
he  produced  the  beautiful  anthems  which  haw 
perpetuated  his  fame.  In  1724  he  published  his 
IfwiCfl  Barra  (2  vols.),  containing  a  collection 
of  thirty  anthems  and  a  burial  service.  Accord 
ing  to  the  preface  of  the  composer,  this  was  the 
first  attempt  made  in  England  to  print  the  score 
of  a  sacred  composition  from  engravings  on 
plates.  Among  the  Is-st  anthems  of  Dr.  Croft 
are  the  following:  /  Will  Hire  Thanks  (1704), 
for  the  thanksgh  ing  after  I  he  battle  of  Blen- 
heim; The  Soul  of  the  Righteous  (1714).  for 
Oueen  Anne's  funeral :  The  Lord  is  a  Sun  and 
Shield  (1714).  for  the  coronation  of  (Seorge  I.; 
it  (lire  Thanks  (1715).  for  the  Suppression  of 
the  rebellion. 

CROFT'ANGRY.  Chrystal.  The  imaginnry 
editor  of  Scott's  Chronicles  of  the  Canongatc. 


He  is  -aid  to  have  l>een  intended  for  Scott's 
father. 

CROFTER.  A  term  designating  a 'class  of 
small  tenants  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  und  is 
lands  who  hold  arable  land  in  severalty,  ami 
usually  certain  rights  of  pasture  in  common. 
The  crofter  is  tor  the  most  part  a  descendant  of 
the  lowest  class  under  the  early  clan  system; 
and  the  rights  of  common  pasturage  are  trace- 
able to  the  communal  proprietorship  of  the  clan. 
After  the  breaking  up  of  the  clans,  the  legal 
status  of  the  crofter  became  that  of  a  tenant  at 
will;  by  custom,  however,  he  was  usually  ac- 
corded certain  fixity  of  tenure. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  chieftain  of  the  clan,  while  losing  his  political 
leadership,  came  to  In-  regarded  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil.  In  some  districts  the  chieftains  who 
had  been  at  wnr  with  the  royal  power  were  dis- 
placed, and  the  land  granted  to  supporters  of  the 
King.  In  either  ease  the  followers  of  the  chief- 
tain became  tenants,  owing  rent  for  their  land 
instead  of  personal  services  and  dues,  as  for- 
merly. Nevertheless,  their  economic  position  was 
fairly  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  islands.  But 
with  the  expansion  of  the  woolen  industry  it  U- 
came  profitable  for  the  landlord  to  turn  his  estate 
into  sheep-runs;  accordingly,  wholesale  evictions 
of  the  crofters  took  place  in  many  of  the  High- 
land districts.  Moreover,  natural  increase  of 
population  had  necessitated  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  individual  holdings;  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole  class  of 
crofters  had  been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  abject 
poverty.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  emigration  of  the  crofters  to  America 
and  the  British  colonies  was  officially  cneour- 
nged;  work-houses  were  established  and  extensive 
measures  for  relief  in  time  of  famine  were  un- 
dertaken: but  no  permanent  improvement  was 
thus  secured.  In  1883  a  Parliamentary  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  invest ignte  the  conditions 
of  life  of  the  crofters.  As  a  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation, the  Crofters'  Act  of  18S0  was  passed. 
By  this  act  the  crofter  is  granted  jiermnncnce  of 
tenure,  so  long  as  he  docs  not  violate  the  s|>ecified 
conditions  of  his  tenure;  rents  arc  fixed  by  a  eotn- 
mis-ion:  compensation  is  allowed  for  improve- 
ments which  the  tenant  may  make,  and  the  ten- 
ant has  a  right  to  demand  the  assistance  of  the 
landlord  in  making  other  permanent  improve 
merits.  In  :»rdcr  to  remedy  the  evil  effect*  of  the 
excessive  subdivision  of  holdings,  the  crofter  is 
empowered  to  coll  upon  the  landlord  to  rent  him 
additional  laud  when  the  original  holding  is 
deemed  by  the  commission  to  t>c  insufficient. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act  the  position  of  the 
crofter  has  materially  improved.  Rents  have 
been  lowered:  and  the  crofter,  assured  that  im- 
provements which  he  may  make  will  not  have 
the  ctTeet  of  raising  his  rents  and  will  not  lie 
taken  from  him  through  eviction,  has  advanced 
appreciably  in  methods  of  agriculture  and  in 
industry. 

Consult:  Dalriad.  The  Crofter  in  History 
(Edinburgh.  lSSKt;  Cuemier.  Lea  crofters  ems- 
mis  (Paris.  1897). 

CROFTS,  krofts.  Kknknt  (1847-).  An  Eng- 
lish painter,  born  at  Ei-ed*.  He  studied  under 
A.  B.  Clav  in  London,  where  he  afterwards  eame 
to  live,  and  with  E.  J.  Hunten  in  Dtissehlorf. 
Amon«r  his  chief  works  are  "Cromwell  ;<t  Mar- 
ston   Moor"    (1877);    "At  the   Farm  of  Mont 
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Saint  Joan.  Waterloo"  (1882):  and  "Marlhor- 
OUgh  at  Ram  lilies."  All  these  are  distinguished 
for  accuracy  and  truth  of  detail,  hut  the  action 
with  which  a  French  painter  would  have  man- 
aged such  scenes  is  lacking.  They  are  primarily 
historical  studies  rather  than  work*  of  art. 
However,  ("rolls  Maud*  among  the  first  of  the 
few  English  battle  painters.  He  was  made  a 
Royal  Academician  in  l8!Mi. 

CE.OGH  AN.  kr6>n,  Okorok  (1701-1840). 
An  American  soldier, horn  near  Ijouisville,  Ky.  H« 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1810, 
entered  the  army  in  1812,  distinguished  himself 
under  (Jenrral  Harrison  at  Fort  Meigs,  and  on 
August  1-2,  1S13,  defended  Fort  Stephenson  (on 
the  present  site  of  Fremont.  Ohio)  against  the 
attack  of  a  greatly  sujierior  force  of  British  and 
Indians,  for  which  he  receive  I  the  thanks  of 
Congress  and  a  gold  medal.  In  1814  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant -colonel,  but  resigned  in 
1H1"  and  was  appointed  postmaster  at  New  Or 
leans  in  1824.  He  became  inspector  general 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  182">,  joined  General 
Taylor's  forces  in  Mexico  in  1840.  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Monterey. 

CROISET.  krwii'zn',  Marie  Joseph  Ai.krku 
i  181") — ).  A  French  classical  philologist,  born 
in  Paris.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  Creek 
at  the  Faculte  des  Lett  re*  in  18S.">  and  ltecame  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  the 
following  year.  He  is  the  editor  of  various 
Creek  authors,  and  the  author  of  De  Personi* 
a  pud  Aristophiimtn  I  1S7.'{)  ;  Xcnophon,  son 
earaterc  ct  son  talent  (187.1)  ;  La  pofait  dc  Pin- 
iltirc  et  lis  lois  du  hinsme  gne  [  1880)  ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Maurice  Croiset,  Histohe  de  la 
iiltrralurr  gretque  ( 1887*99). 

CROISET,  Mai-rice  (1840— ).  A  French 
classical  philologi-t,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Paris.  He  became  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  at  Mont|>ellier  in  187(1. 
and  professor  of  the  (I reek  language  and  litera- 
ture at  the  College  de  France  in  1893.  lie  is  the 
author  of  />*■  Publico-  Bloquentia  Principiis 
upud  flravos  in  Homerici*  Carminibus  (1874); 
lies  idics  morales  dans  {'clot/ticnce  politique  dr 
Ih'inosthine  (1874)  ;  Essai  stir  la  ric  i  t  sur  lev 
trurres  dr  Lucien  (1882):  and.  in  conjunction 
with  Alfred  Croiset.  Histoirc  d>  In  litterature 
grtcqur  (  1887 00) . 

CROIX,  krw-i.  Carlos  Francisco,  Marques  de 
(  I  (100-  1 78tl ) .  A  Spanish  general  and  adminis- 
trator. He  was  born  at  Lille,  French  Flanders, 
and  after  Serving  In  the  Spanish  Army  wa>  ap 
jMunted  commandant  at  Ceuta.  whence  he  was 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Puerto  de 
Santa  Marfa.  lb'  afterward*  became  Captain* 
General  of  Calicia.  and  was  Viceroy  of  New 
Spain  (Mexico)  from  17<iiito  1771.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  strict  integrity  and  high  adminis- 
trative ability.  During  the  la-t  fifteen  years  of 
his  life  he  was  Viceroy  ami  Captain  -Oeneral  of 

Valencia. 

CROIX,  Tkodoko  i»e  (c.1730-91).  A  Spanish 
soldier.  lb-  was  born  nt  Lille,  French  Planner*, 
and  was  a  brother  of  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
who  appointed   him   Coventor  of  the  interior 

provinces  of  the  utitry  and  of  Sonora.  During 

his  brief  term  a-  Viceroy  of  Peru  (1784-iK))  he 
did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  and  enacted  several  law-  for  their  pro 


taction,  lie  died  soon  after  his  return  to 
Madrid. 

CROIZETTE,  krwa'zet',  Sophie  (1847-1901). 
A  French  actress.  She  was  bom  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg. After  two  years  at  the  Conservatory  she 
obtained  the  find  prize  for  comedy.  In  lHo'.l  she 
appeared  at  (he  ThoAtre  Fram.-.iis  as  Queen 
Anne  in  I  n  tern-  d'eau,  and  four  year-  after 
wards  was  made  a  'sooictairc.'  Mile.  Croizette 
rarely  appeared  in  classic  roles.  Her  be*t  work 
was  in  the  Sjihinx  (Octave  Feuillet).  L'ctran- 
gire  (Dumas  fils),  Eourchambault  ( Emile 
Augier).  and  La  princcsse  dc  liagilad  I  Dumai 
tils),  her  last  and  greatest  creation.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  at  the  height  of  her  >uceess,  in 
1885. 

CRO'KER.  B.  M.  An  English  novelist.  She 
was  a  (laughter  of  William  Sheppard.  rector  of 
Kilgetin,  Roscommon,  Ireland;  was  educated  in 
England;  married  John  Crokcr,  of  the  l'oyal 
Monster  Fusiliers,  and  traveled  extensively  in 
India  and  other  purts  of  the  Fast.  Mrs.  Croker 
has  written  some  good  Irish  peasant  stories, 
as  Ti  n  net  i  1809 1 .  and  excel*  in  depii  tiO( 
Anglo-Indian  life,  particularly  the  fashionable 
feminine  world.  The  scenes  of  Jason  and 
Otlmr  Stories  (1800),  comedy  running  into 
farce,  arc  laid  in  India,  Australia,  and  Eng- 
land. Her  novels  are  commonly  translated  into 
French  and  German.  Besides  those  above,  may 
be  cited  Proper  Pride  (1882);  Pretty  Mint 
Xcrillc  (18S:i>;  Diann  Harrington  (1888);  Mr. 
Jerri*  (1804);  Village  Tales  and  Jungle  Trap 
dies  (1804)  :  In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry  (1800i  : 
Reyond  the  Pale  (  1807)  ;  .4  State  Secret  (1901)  ! 
Angel  (1001). 

CROKER,  John  Wii.sox  (1780  18.").  An 
English  writer  and  politician.  He  was  born  at 
(Jalway,  Ireland.  Educated  at  Trinity  College. 
Dublin,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  in 
1800,  and  two  years  later  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar.  In  1804  he  published  Familiar  Hfiistles,  a 
clever  satire  in  verse  on  the  Irish  stage,  and  .In 
Intercepted  Letter  from  Canton,  a  satire  in  prose 
on  Dublin  society.  Both  ran  through  several  edi 
tions.  In  1.H0S  he  issued  a  treatise  on  the  Staff 
of  Ireland,  Past  and  Present — a  pamphlet  on 
Catholic  emancipation — which  brought  him  to 
the  notice  of  politicians,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  IViwnpat- 
rick.  A  warm  defense  in  Parliament,  in  1S00. 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  charged  w  ith  corrupt  ad 
minislrntion.  helped  Crokcr  in  the  same  year  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Be 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  (Juai  terly  Review, 
and  contributed  many  violent  party  articles  to 
its  pages,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  personal 
and  abusive  reviews,  one  of  the  most  famous 
being  on  Keats's  Endymion.  As  Kigby  he  was 
caricatured  by  Disraeli  in  Coniugsbg.  In  Par- 
liament he  steadily  opposed  the  Reform  Bill  in  all 
its  stages,  and  after  its  enactment  he  refused  to 
enter  Parliament  again.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Athemeum  Club,  and 
rendered  good  service  to  literature  by  bis  anno 
fated  edition  of  Bos  well's  Johnson  (1831)  fa 
mow  for  Mncaulay's  ravage  review  of  it.  and  by 
his  publication  of  the  Suffolk  Papers  (1823) 
and  Lord  llervev's  Memoir*  of  the  Court  of 
Ccorqc  It.  (1848).  His  .Vforir*  from  the  His 
tory  of  England  for  Children    (1817)  supplied 
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Scott  with  the  idea  of  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 
He  also  continued  for  a  time  to  write  verse,  ilia 
Battle  of  Tulavcra  (1809)  pleased  Wellington 
and  was  praised  by  Scott.  Consult  Jennings, 
Diane*  and  Correspondence  of  Crokcr  (  London, 
1884). 

CHOKER,  KiciiAKD  (1843—1.    An  American 
politician,  well  known  as  a  leader  of  Tammany 
Hall  in  New  York  City,    lie  was  born  at  Black 
Hock,  Ireland,  but  when  two  years  of  age  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  America,  and  for  a 
*hort  time  attended  the  public  schools  in  New 
York  City.    He  was  then  fur  seven  years  em- 
ployed as  a  machinist,  became  prominent  in  the 
New  York  volunteer  fire  department,  and  took 
■n  active  interest  in  local  politics,  and  about 
ISti.l  identified  himself  with  the  Tammany  Hall 
organization.    From  1808  to  1870  he  served  aa 
an  alderman;    was  reelected  in   1872,  but  was 
forced  out  of  office  by  Tweed,  and  acted  for  sev- 
eral months,  on  Mayor  Havemeyer's  appoint- 
ment, as  city  marshal,  his  special  duty  being  the 
collection  of  arrears  in  taxes.    He  was  elected 
city  coroner  in  1873.  and  again  in  1870,  was  ap- 
pointed fin-  commissioner  in  1883  and  was  re- 
appointed to  that  position  by  Mayor  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  in  18S7.    During  this  time  his  influence 
in  Tammany  Hall  had  gradually  increased,  and 
in  1880,  on*  the  death  of  .John  Kelly  (q.v.),  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
that    organisation    and    its    recognized  leader. 
From  April,  1889,  to  February.  181)0,  he  was  City 
Chamberlain.    He  conducted  the  successful  may- 
oralty campaigns  of  Hugh  Grant,  Thomas  F.  CJil- 
roy.  and  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck  in  1889.  1893.  and 
1897  respectively,  and  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1900  was  conspicuous  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Democratic  candidate.  W.  3,  Bryan 
In  1902.  soon  after  the  election  of  Set  It  Low  to 
the  mayoralty  of  New   York,  he  resigned  hia 
position  as  leader  of  Tammauy  Hall. 

CHOKER,  Thomas  Cboeton  ( 1798  1 854 ) . 
An  Irish  author  and  antiquarian.  He  was  born 
in  Cork.  January  15,  1798.  He  early  devoted  him- 
self to  the  collection  of  legends  and  songs  of  th? 
Iriih  peasantry;  and  in  1824  he  published  his 
Research**  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  characterized 
by  a  happy  blending  of  humor  and  sentiment 
with  arenxologtcal  learning.  The  work  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Fairy  Legends  and  Tradition*  of 
the  South  of  Ireland  [1825) ;  Legend*  of  the 
Lake*  (1829);  and  Popular  Song*  of  Ireland 
(1839).  Crokcr  also  edited  Memoir*  of  Jo*eph 
Holt,  General  of  the  Irish  Rebel*,  wrote  two 
novels,  and  contributed  to  the  magazines.  He 
devoted  much  time  to  archa*ology,  being  member 
of  manv  antiquarian  societies.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  .lobn  Wilson  Crokcr.  a  friend,  but  no 
relative,  he  obtained  at  the  age  of  twenty  one  a 
clerkship  in  the  Admirnltv,  a  position  whicli  he 
held  till  1850.  He  died  August  8.  1854.  Consult 
Life,  by  his  son.  prefixed  to  Faint  Legend*  ( Ixm 
don.  1850).  The  Popular  Song*  were  edited  by 
Morley  (  London.  1880). 

CROIX,  krol.  James  (1821-90).  A  Scotch 
geologist.  He  was  born  at  Whitefield.  Perth 
shire,  and  received  only  the  usual  brief  schooling 
of  a  peasant's  son.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
physical  science,  and  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Physical  Online  of  the  Change  nf  Climate  During 
the  Glacial  Period  (1804).  He  was  appointed 
an  officer  of  the  geological  survey  of  Scotland. 


and  in  that  post  (1807-81)  prosecuted  researches 
which  resulted  in  works  including  the  treatise  ou 
Climate  and  Time  in  Their  Geological  Relations 
(1875),  in  which  he  ascribed  climatic  changes 
during  geological  epochs  to  secular  variation-,  in 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  Climate 
and  Cosmology  (1880).  containing  a  discussion 
of  the  origin  of  the  sun's  heat  anil  the  probable 
development  of  the  uebuhe  and  stars.  Though 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  real  value  of  these  views  in  relation  to  the 
establish  men  t  of  a  sound  geological  theory,  there 
is  general  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  works 
as  stimulating  and  directing  inquiry.  In  his 
later  life  he  returned  to  the  field  of  philosophical 
speculation  and  published  The  Philosophic  Basis 
of  Evolution  (18!M)).  in  which  he  discusses  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  doctrine 
of  evolution. 

CRO'LY,  David  Goodman  (1829-89).  An 
American  journalist,  born  in  New  York  and  edu 
cated  at  the  New  York  University.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Evening  Post  and  the  New  York 
Herald  (1884-68),  and  then  became  city  editor 
and  subsequently  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  World.  From  1872  to  1878  he  was  editor 
of  the  Daily  Graphic.  His  published  works  in- 
clude Seymour  and  lilair:  Their  Lire*  and  Ser- 
tyicc*.  with  an  appendix  containing  a  History  of 
Reconstruct  ion   (  1 808 ) . 

CROLY,  Geori;e  (1780  1800).  An  Irish  au- 
thor and  clergyman.  He  was  liom  in  Dublin  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College  there.  In  181(1 
he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  English  Church, 
and  in  I84.">  htvatue  rector  of  Saint  Stephen's. 
Walbrook,  Ix»ndon.  His  first  work  was  a  poem, 
entitled  Pari*  in  ISIo,  which  appeared  in  1817. 
From  this  time  up  to  within  a  short  period  from 
his  death  be  wrote  almost  incessantly  as  dra 
matic  critic  of  the  .Vcir  Time*,  as  a  contributor 
to  Black  icootVs  and  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  as 
the  author  of  numerous  satires,  romances,  and 
biographies.  Among  his  works  are:  The  Angel  of 
the  WorLl  (1820);  Tale*  of  Saint  Bernard 
(1829);  the  novel  Marston  (1840)  :  and  the 
poem  The  Modem  Orlando  (1840).  He  was  an 
imitator  of  the  grandiose  style  of  Byron  and 
Moore,  yet  Salathiel  (1829).  his  chief  publica- 
tion, contains  many  effective  scenes  and  is  still 
good  reading.  It  was  reprinted  in  New  York  in 
1901  as  Tarry  Thou  till  I  Come. 

CROLY,  Jane  Cinnixoham  (1831-1901).  An 
American  author  and  journalist,  better  known  as 
Jennie  Jine.  She  was  »>oro  in  England,  came 
to  the  United  States  when  a  girl,  and  at  an 
early  age  Ix-came  a  contributor  to  newspapers 
and  magazines.  She  called  the  first  congresses 
of  women  in  the  Tinted  States  in  1850  and  1809: 
organised  Sorosis  in  1808;  founded  the  New- 
York  Women's  Pre**  Club  (of  which  site  was 
later  president),  in  1SH9;  and  in  1892  became 
professor  of  journalism  and  literature  in  the  But 
gcrs  Women's  College,  which  institution  conferred 
upon  her  the  degree  of  L.H.D.  She  was  married 
to  David  <;.  Croly  in  1850.  Her  works  include: 
For  Better  or  Wor*e  (1875);  dennii  Jttm  iana: 
Tall.  *  on  Women's  Topics  (1804  1  :  Throirn  on  Her 
Oxen  Resource*:  Conkcry-Book  for  Young  Hons, 
keepers  (1800);  h'ni'tino  and  Crochet;  and  a 
History  of  the  Woman'*-Cluh  Movement  in  imer 
ico.    She   was   editor   of   Demorest's  Uagazine. 
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from  1800  to  1887,  and  later  wan  editor  of  the 
i'ycle  (which  she  founded)  and  the  Home-Maker. 

CRO-MAGNON.  krA'ma'nyftN'.  A  type  of 
mankind  supposed  to  have  inhabited  southwest- 
ern Europe  at  the  end  of  the  Magdalen ian  epoch, 
at  the  clone  of  the  Pleistocene.  They  were 
marked  by  the  most  dolichocephalic  of  crania, 
elongated  at  the  back  (index  03-74.8),  with  low 
face  and  orbits,  but  by  good  stature.  In  1858 
workmen  unearthed,  in  the  cave  culled  Cro- 
Magnon,  near  l.c*  Ky/.ies,  in  the  Department 
of  Dordogne,  France,  imperfect  skeletons  of  three 
men.  two  women,  and  a  child.  A  |»casant 
found  a  human  bone  in  a  rabbit-hole,  and  at 
the  Cave  of  Aurignac  the  remains  of  seventeen 
persons  were  recovered.  At  lingerie  Hasse,  in 
the  Vert  re  Valley,  another  discovery  was  made. 
In  the  Cave  of  Bnumes  Chaudes,  in  Ix>rtre, 
thirty-five  crania  were  collected,  all  of  this  long, 
low-faced  type.  At  other  places  the  same  marks 
ha\e  t>ccn  noted,  both  on  the  dead  and  on  the 
living,  in  Africa  and  in  Europe.  To  this  type, 
wherever  found,  the  name  of  Cro-Magnon  is 
given.  Consult:  Mortillet,  Lr  prShistoriauc 
(Paris,  1882)  ;  Deniker.  Haven  of  Man  (London, 
1900)  ;  Ripley,  The  Rare*  of  Europe  (New  York, 
1899)  ;  and,  for  critical  observations,  Sergi,  The 
Mediterranean  Raee  (London,  1901). 

CROMARTY  FIBTH,  krftm'cr-tl  ferth  (from 
Gael,  crom,  Olr.  cromb,  Welsh,  erirm,  Bret,  crum, 
crooked  -+-  Olr.  art,  (Jail,  artos,  stone,  an«l  firth, 
frith,  from  I  eel.  fjbtfyr,  ford:  ultimately  con- 
nected with  I>nt.  port  us,  port,  Skt.  par,  to  cross). 
A  landlocked  inlet  of  the  North  Sea.  on  the 
northeast  con«*t  of  Scotland,  just  northwest  of 
the  Moray  Firth,  18  miles  long,  3  to  5  miles 
broad,  and  5  to  35  fathoms  deep  (Map:  Scotland, 
D  2).  The  entrance  is  l>etween  tile  North  and 
South  Sou  tars,  two  high  wooded  headlands,  and 
is  1 miles  across,  with  12  to  30  fathoms  of 
water,  and  with  the  Three  Kings  Reef  alwut  half 
a  mile  off  land.  Near  the  firth  are  the  towns  of 
Dingwall,  Invergordon.  and  Cromarty.  In  the 
red  sandstone,  near  the  entrance.  Hugh  Miller 
discovered  the  fossil  fishes I'trrichthys.Osteolcpis, 
etc. 

CROMARTYSHIRE      Sic  Ross  ami  CkoM- 

ARTY. 

CROM  'DALE  (from  Gael,  erom,  crooked  + 
Kngl.  dale).  A  village  in  Inverness-shire,  Scot 
land,  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Spev,  scene  of  a 
battle  fought  Mav  1.  1  *•!»«>.  between  the  Scotch 
.Jacobites  and  800  of  William  lll.'s  troops,  in 
which  the  latter  were  victorious  (Map:  Scot- 
land, E  2).  The  event  is  celebrated  in  a  song  en- 
titled. "The  Hanglts  of  Cromdnle." 

CROME,  JoifS  (1708  18211.  An  Knglish 
landscape  painter,  founder  of  the  Norwich 
M-hool.  lie  is  ti-ually  calletl  (Mil  Clonic,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  son  of  the  same  name. 
Horn  on  December  22.  1708,  he  passed  his  youth 
in  humble  <•  i  rcu  in  stances,  acquiring  his  taste  for 
painting  during  an  apprenticeship  to  a  sign- 
painter.  Together  with  Robert  Lidbrook,  a 
printer's  iipprentice.  he  rented  a  garret  and  start- 
ed upon  his  ciim-r  as  n  painter.  The  two  artists 
spent  their  leisure  lime  sketching  in  the  field, 
endeavoring  t<>  reproduce  nature  exactly.  Crome's 
pictures  thus  Usainc  'exact  views'  of  the  places 
he  loved  1 1  is.  technique  is  that  of  the  Dutch 
masters,  whom  be  studied  in  the  houses  of  the 
Norfolk  gentry,  in   bis  eapacity  as  a  drawing 


teacher,  and  in  a  visit  to  Paris.  Hobbema,  in 
especial,  was  his  favorite  muster.  Crome's  pic- 
tures contained  the  usual  brown  tone  of  the 
Dutch  school,  and  although  they  are  occasionally 
marred  by  over-attention  to  detail,  they  always 
contain  a  true  feeling  for  light  and  air.  He 
painted  trees  with  great  force  and  individuality. 
His  "Oak  at  Poringlam"  and  the  "Willow"  are 
highest  masterpieces  of  their  kind.  His  works 
are  mostly  in  private  possession,  especially 
among  the  gentry  of  Norfolk.  The  National  tial- 
lery  contains  two  good  examples,  "Mou»ehold 
Heath"  and  "Chapel  Fields,  Norwich."  His  fa 
vorite  subjects  were  taken  from  the  scenery 
about  his  native  home,  but  he  was  capable  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  livelier  tones  of  French 
landscape,  as  is  indicated  in  his  "Fishmarket  at 
Boulogne"  and  his  "Boulevard  des  I  ta  liens, 
Paris."  Although  he  followed  etching  as  a  pa* 
time  only,  he  was  an  excellent  etcher,  working 
with  great  care  and  detail,  though  sometime* 
not  achieving  tone  and  atmosphere.  His  etch- 
ings were  published  after  his  death,  in  1834. 
under  the  title  of  Xorfolk  Picturesque  Hennery, 
and  again  in  1838  and  1850.  Cronie  seldom  ex 
hibited  in  London,  but  he  displayed  at  different 
times  no  less  than  288  pictures  "in  the  Norfolk 
Society  of  Artists.  This  society  he  himself 
founded  in  1803,  becoming  its  president  in  1808. 
He  died  April  22,  1821,  at  Norwich,  where  near- 
ly all  of  his  life  had  been  passed. 

CROME.  John  Babney  (1794-1842).  An 
Knglish  painter,  son  and  pupil  of  John  Crome, 
usually  called  Young  Crome.  His  picture*  are 
distinguished  for  merit,  the  best  resembling  those 
of  his  father.  Consult:  Heaton,  "Life  of  John 
Crome,"  in  the  appendix  to  Cunningham's  Live* 
of  the  British  I'ainters  ( London,  1882);  W'od- 
derspoon,  John  Crome  and  His  Work  (Norwich. 
1850). 

CRO'MER  A  seaport  and  watering-place  on 
the  north  coast  of  Norfolk,  Kngland.  21  miles 
north  of  Norwich  (Map:  Kngland.  H  4).  It 
stands  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  clifTs  on 
the  coast.  Nearly  all  the  old  town,  called  Ship- 
den,  with  one  of  the  churches,  was  swept  away 
by  the  sea  about  the  year  1500.  The  sea  is  gain- 
ing on  the  land,  and  vessels  have  to  load  and  un- 
load on  the  open  beach.  In  1825  some  cliff*  200 
feet  high  fell  into  the  sea.  Seamen  call  Cromer 
Ray  the  Devil's  Throat,  from  its  dangers  to 
navigation.  Population,  in  1891.  2500;  in  1901 
3800. 

CROMER.    Evelyn    Baring,    first  Earl 
(1841 — ).    An  English  diplomatist  and  admin 
istrator.  born  at  Cromer  Hall.  Norfolk,  and  edii 
eated  at  Woolwich  Academy.    After  a  brilliant 
can»cr  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  he  served  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Karl  of  Northbrook.  Gov 
ernor-Oeneral  of  India,  from  1872  to  1870:  was 
Commissioner  on  the  Egyptian  public  d.-bt  from 
1877  to  1879;  was  Controller-General  of  Egyp- 
tian   finams's    from    1879   to    1880:    and  was 
Finance  Minister  of  India  from   1880  to  1883. 
when  he  became  Consul -General  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary   in   Egypt,   which   positions  he 
still  held  in  1902.    He  was  created  first  Baron 
Cromer  in  1H92.  first  Viscount  in  1899.  and  Earl 
in  1901.    He  became  virtually  British  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  his  efficient  administration  won 
for  him  the  appellation  of  'Maker  of  Modern 
Egypt.'     He  rescued  it   from  bankruptcy;  re- 
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placed  corrupt  administrators  by  honest  uflicials; 
reduced  taxes;  reformed  the  anny;  increased 
trade,  and  greatly  extended  railway,  postal,  and 
telegraph  facilities. 

CROMER.  MAHTtN  (1512-89).  A  Polish  his- 
torian, born  at  Bicez,  near  Cracow,  and  educated 
at  the  academy  in  that  city.  He  was  secretary 
to  the  eldest  son  of  King  Sigismund  I.,  anil  was 
intrusti>d  with  diplomatic  missions  to  Pope 
Paul  V.  and  to  the  emperors  Charles  V.  and 
Ferdinand  I.  In  1578  he  was  nppointed  bishop 
«»f  Krmcland.  His  history  of  Poland,  from  its 
beginning  to  the  yenr  1500,  lie  Oritjinc  cl  Ribux 
llrsti*  I'olonarum  (1555;  frequently  reprinted), 
is  a  valuable  source  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. Another  important  work  is  the  geographi- 
cal and  statistical  publication  I'olonin  I  in  1-atin, 
1580;  Oerman  trans.  1741). 

CROMLECH,  kromlek.    See  Dolmen. 

CROMPTON.  A  town  in  ljincashire,  Eng- 
land, four  miles  northeast  of  Oldham,  and  eleven 
miles  northeast  of  Manchester.  It  has  important 
ootton manufactures.  Population,  in  1901,  13,400. 

CROMPTON,  Sami  kl  I  1753-1827 ) .  An  Eng 
lish  inventor,  whose  spinning-mule  revolutionized 
the  cotton-weaving  industry.  In  his  youth  he 
was  largely  occupied  with  weaving  at  home,  and 
it  was  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  machine 
he  used  that  led  to  the  perfection  of  his  invention 
in  1779.  I'nnble  to  bear  the  expense  o!  taking 
out  a  patent,  he  exploited  his  machine  by  private 
arrangement  with  manufacturers,  some  of  whom 
later  denied  their  obligations  to  him;  so  that  for 
bis  valuable  invention  he  received  less  than  £70. 
In  1812.  after  much  labor,  he  secured  from  the 
House  of  Commons  a  grant  of  £5000,  the  only 
official  recognition  Itestowed  upon  him.  Consult 
French.  Life  and  Tunc*  of  Vrompton  (London, 
1860). 

CROMPTON  LOOM.     See  Wkavi.nu. 

CROM'WELL.  A  dramatic  work  by  Yietor 
Hugo  (1827).  It  was  not  intended  for  the  stage. 
The  preface  to  its  first  edition  has  since  become 
famous  as  containing  the  breviary  of  French 
dramatic  'Romanticism.'  . 

CROMWELL,  TiAKTi.tTT  (1840—).  An 
American  naval  ollieer,  born  in  Nebraska.  He 
attended  the  Naval  Academy  for  three  years 
(1857-00).  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in 
the  South  Atlantic  blockading  and  Eastern  Gulf 
-*|iiadr«ins,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
commander.  He  was  promoted  commander  in 
187  ».  and  as  such  was  intrusled  witli  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Hag-ship  Ticoiutcroga  during  Admiral 
Schiifcldt's  voyage  anmnd  the  world  in  1870-81. 
He  thereafter  successively  became  captain  in 
1880.  commodore  in  1808.  and  rear-admiral  in 
1800.  After  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  Spain. 
Cromwell  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  naval 
station  at  Havana.  In  1901  he  was  ap|w>inted 
to  the  command  of  the  I'nited  States  fleet  in 
South  American  waters. 

CROMWELL  HENUY  (1028-74).  The  fourth 
son  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army. 
In  the  Marelwmes  Parliament  he  was  one  of  the 
six  Irish  memliers.  In  1055  he  went  to  Ireland 
as  a  major  •  general,  and  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  1057.  His  rule  was  popular,  and 
his  moderation  to  Royalists  received  the  approval 
of  Charles  II..  who.  at  the  Restoration,  confirmed 
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his  Irish  estates  under  the  Act  of  Settlement.  His 
latter  years  were  passed  as  a  farmer.  His  great- 
grandson,  the  last  representative  of  the  house  of 
Cromwell,  died  in  1821. 

CROMWELL.  Oi.ivek  (1599-1058).  Lord 
Protector  of  England.  He  was  born  at  Hunting 
don,  April  25,  1599,  and  was  the  only  surviving 
son  and  heir  of  Roliert  Cromwell  ami  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Steward,  whose  family,  tra 
dition  notwithstanding,  has  no  connection  with 
the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  The  Cromwell  family 
sprang  from  Katherine,  who  wa.s  the  sister  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  the  Hammer  of  the  Monks, 
and  who  married  Morgan  Williams,  a  Welsh 
brewer  of  means.  Their  son  Richard  took  the 
surname  Cromwell,  and,  profiting  by  his  uncle's 
influence,  rose  to  wealth  and  honor  in  the  service 
of  Henry  VIII.,  retaining  his  sovereign's  favor 
even  after  his  uncle's  fall  in  1540.  The  family 
continued  to  be  prominent  from  that  time,  and 
was  noted  for  its  lavish  entertainment  of  royalty, 
but  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  Oliver's  uncle 
of  the  same  name,  the  fortunes  of  the  family  had 
lieen  squandered,  and  in  1027  the  family  seat,  at 
Kinchinbrook  was  sold  to  Sir  Sidney  Montague. 
Oliver's  father  was  the  second  son  of  Henry,  the 
Oolden  Knight,  and  the  grandson  of  Richard 
(Williams)  Cromwell,  and  he  therefore  repre- 
sents a  younger  branch  of  the  family,  whose  in- 
come was  never  large. 

Little  is  known  of  Cromwell's  early  life.  He 
was  educated  at  the  free  sclmol  of  Huntingdon 
under  Dr.  Thomas  Heard,  an  austere  Puritan.  In 
1010  he  entered  Sidney  Sussex  College  at  Cam 
bridge,  a  stronghold  of  Puritanism,  but  soon 
withdrew,  probably  owing  to  his  father's  death, 
in  1017.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  report* 
by  royalist  biographers  of  wildness  and  profligacy 
in  his  early  years,  though  he  was  boisterous  ami 
only  moderately  successful  at  his  studies.  He 
probably  studied  law  for  a  short  time  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  In  1020  he  married  Elizabeth  Bour- 
chier.  daughter  of  a  Ixmdoii  merchant,  and  she 
s«>cnis  to  have  brought  him  a  considerable  dowry. 
The  lew  glimpses  that  we  have  of  his  life  before 
the  beginning  of  his  active  public  career,  which 
may  lie  said  to  date  from  the  meeting  of  the  1-ong 
Parliament  in  1040.  leave  no  doubt  as  to  which 
side  he  would  espouse  in  the  approaching  strug 
gle.  For  some  years  he  was  in  the  thine*  of  a  re- 
ligious conflict,  from  which  he  emerged  in  a  trium- 
phant conversion.  Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  wa.s  deeply  religious, an  ardent  though  tolerant 
Puritan.  The  earliest  letter  from  his  pen  which 
has  come  down  to  us  (1030)  is  a  solicitation  for 
a  subscription  to  maintain  a  lectureship,  by  which 
means  the  Puritans  supported  preachers,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  this  function  by  the  established 
clergy.  He  was  elected  to  the  Parliament  of 
1028.  where  his  only  recorded  sj>eech  is  directed 
against  the  opponents  of  Puritanism.  He 
watched  the  career  of  Ousfavus  Adolphus  with 
eager  sympathy,  and  it  is  thought  that  his  own 
early  military  smcesse-  were  in  part  a  result  of 
his  careful  study  of  Custavu*  Adolphus's  cam- 
paigns. He  took  less  interest  in  purely  political 
matters,  but  we  know  of  three  instances  where 
he  championed  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  his  dis- 
tricts whose  rights  of  pasturage  were  threatened. 
He  was  fined  £10  in  1030  for  having  neglected  to 
l>e  knighted,  but  we  have  no  record  of  bis  having 
resisted  the  forced  loan  or  the  payment  of  ship- 
money.    Yet  there  can  W  no  doubt  that  he  was 
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dissatisfied  with  Charles's  arbitrary  rule,  and 
then  is  a  tradition  which  corresponds  well  with 
circumstances,  that  he  once  intended  to  emigrate 
to  New  England.  If  this  is  true,  it  was  probably 
between  1031  and  ll>3t>,  und  it  may  have  been  pre- 
vented by  a  legacy  which  fell  to  him  in  the  latter 
year.  He  was  elected  to  the  Short  Parliament  in 
lt>-»0.  and  to  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  same 
year. 

Cromwell  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Long  Parliament.  He  had  no 
share  in- the  impeachment  of  Strafford.  He  was 
rather  more  interested  in  the  constitutional  re- 
forms, but  most  of  all  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  joined  Sir  Henry  Vane  and  Hampden  in  de- 
manding the  abolition  of  the  episcopacy,  'root 
and  branch.'  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  insur- 
rection of  1041,  it  was  he  who  proposed  that  Par- 
liament should  assume  control  of  the  militia. 
When  the  Civil  W  ar  broke  out  in  1642,  he  was 
very  active  in  securing  the  authority  of  Parlia 
ment  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  commanded  a 
troop  of  horse  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  tk'tolwr 
23,  14*12.  In  1043  the  war  everywhere  went 
against  Parliament  except  in  the  Eastern  Aaso- 
ciation,  where  Cromwell  not  only  kept  the  royal- 
ists at  bay,  but  even  gained  ground.  His  one 
troop  had  grown  to  ten.  and  afterwards  grew 
to  fourteen,  forming  two  regiments  of  the  best- 
drilled  cavalry  in  England.  Kor  his  services 
in  the  Eastern  Association,  Parliament  made 
him  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Army  of  the 
Eastern  Association  (1(144),  and  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  both  King- 
doms. In  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  July 
2.  1644,  he  commanded  the  Parliamentary 
horse,  whose  final  charge  decided  the  fortunes  of 
the  day.  Hitherto,  the  Parliamentarians  had 
la-en  inferior  in  cavalry,  whose  military  impor 
tance  was  greater  in  those  days  than  now.  It 
was  due  to  Cromwell  that  this  inferiority  was 
overcome.  It  is  at  about  this  time  that  the 
division  of  the  Puritans  into  two  parties  clearly 
appear*.  The  Presbyterians,  who  were  largely  in 
the  majority  in  Parliament,  were  alarmed  at  the 
growth  of  religious  sects  in  the  army,  and  they 
were  anxious  for  an  accommodation  with  Charles 
in  order  to  be  free  to  suppress  Independency. 
The  army,  on  the  other  hand,  had  In-come  the 
stronghold  of  Independency,  and  desired  religious 
toleration  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Cromwell  was  the  spokesman  of  the  party  of 
toleration.  He  impeached  Manchester  for  half 
heartedness  in  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign, 
and  found  support  with  the  Commons,  but  not 
with  the  Lords.  He  then  disinterestedly  proposed 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  under  new  leaders, 
ami  on  the  adoption  of  the  Mew  Minlel  (q.v.i,  and 
the  Self-l>enying  Ordinance  (q.v.).  assumed  that 
his  military  career  Mas  over.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant  general  in  command 
of  the  cavalry,  ami  by  a  charge  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary horse,  decided  the  day  at  Nasohy.  the  last 
battle  of  the  First  Civil  War.  dune  14.' 1045.  The 
distrust  between  the  Presbyterian  Parliament  and 
the  lndc|tcndcnt  army  became  an  open  breach 
when  the  Parliament  not  only  proposed  to  dis- 
band the  army  without  paying  the  arrears  due  to 
the  men.  but  made  overtures  to  Charles  which 
seemed  to  the  army  a  surrender  of  what  they  had 
been  fight ing  for.  Cromwell,  now  the  recognized 
lender  of  the  army,  hesitated,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  tried  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties,  but 


in  the  end  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  army.  It 
was  he  who  ordered  the  abduction  of  the  King 
from  Holmby.  In  the  Second  Civil  War,  a  cottae 
quence  of  this  rupture,  in  which  the  King  played 
od  one  party  against  the  other, Cromwell  defeat.  .! 
the  Scots  uuder  Hamilton,  who  were  over  twice 
his  number,  in  a  remarkable  three  days'  battle 
near  Preston,  August  17-19,  1048.  The  army  now 
clamored  for  the  life  of  the  King,  whose  duplicity 
had  caused  the  renewal  of  the  war.  For  a  time 
Cromwell  held  back,  but  when  his  mind  was  once 
made  up  no  legal  technicality  could  stop  him. 
"1  tell  you  we  will  cut  off  his  head  with  hi* 
crown  upon  it,"  he  cried  roughly,  iu  answer  to 
an  argument  denying  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Pride's  Purge,  being  absent  at  the  time,  but  he 
accepted  the  result  of  it,  and  was  foremost  in  all 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  King's  execution 
(  January  30,  1040). 

On  the  nbolition  of  the  monarchy,  the  position 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  extremely  perilous.  It 
was  torn  asunder  by  partisan  strife,  and  it  was 
without  a  friend  in  Europe.    Scotland,  alienated 
by  the  execution  of  the  King  and  hostile  to  the 
dominant  Independent  and  Military  party,  pro 
claimed  Charles  II.  King,  not  only  of  Scotland, 
but  of  England  and  Ireland  as  well.    Ireland  de- 
manded immediate  attention,  for  the  Second  Civil 
W  ar  had  its  counterpart  there,  and  a  coalition  of 
the  various  parties  had  all  but  driven  the  Parlia 
mentary  forces  out  of    the    island.  Cromwell 
accepted  the  command  of  the  fortes  destined  for 
its  reconquest  on  March  10,  1049,  and  landed  at 
Dublin.  August  13,  with  three  regiments.  At 
Drogheda.  'being  in  the  heat  of  action,'  he  ordered 
the  famous  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  2800  men. 
which  had  refused  to  capitulate   ( September  > . 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of 
war  of  the  time,  though  it  had  not  1m  <  n  put  into 
practice  in  Kugland.    Cromwell  explained  that  it 
was  a  just  punishment  for  the  outrages  of  1041. 
which  he  looked  upon  as  entirely  wanton  and 
without   provocation.     The   immediate  military 
effect  of  the  massacre  was  advantageous,  since 
for  n  time  town  after  town  surrendered  with  little 
resistance,  but   its   unfortunate  political  effect 
lasts  until  the  present  day.    At  Wexford  there 
was  another  massacre,  though  not  by  Cromwell's 
order.  In  May.  Ki.">0.  the  resistance  was  so  nearly 
broken  that  Cromwell  left  the  completion  of  the 
conquest  to  his  successors.  Ireton  and  Ludlow, 
and  hastened  back  to  confront  the  danger  from 
the  side  of  Scotland.    He  swept  away  with  impa- 
tience Fairfax's  legal  objection  that  the  Scots  had 
a  right  to  choose  their  own  King,  for  he  saw 
clearly     that     England     must     either  coerce 
the     Scots     or     be     coerced     by     them.  He 
defeated    one    Scotch    army    nt    Dunbar.  Sep 
temln-r  3.    1030.  and   another,  commanded  by 
<  harles   11.   in  person,  exactly  one  year  later 
at  Worcester.    While  he  had  to  be  on  his  guard 
from  this  time  forth  against  plots  and  uprisings. 
Worcester  marks  the  end  of  armed  resistance  to 
his  rule.    He  brought  Scotland  and  Ireland  (or 
the  Protestant  nart  of  Ireland)  into  legislative 
union  with  England,  the  first  union  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  gave  them  free  trade  and  a  lietter 
administration  of  justice,  but  the  taxes  to  support 
the  English  garrisons  were  heavy.    In  addition. 
Ireland  gToaned  under  the  attempt  to  transplant 
her  Catholic  population,  or.  as  the  plan  was  after 
wards  modified,  her  Catholic  land  owners,  to  the 
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wilds  of  Connaught  in  order  to  make  way  for 
English  settlers.  Cromwell'*  treatment  of  Ire 
land  was  pitifully  harsh,  hut  it  was  caused  prin- 
cipally hy  his  complete  ignorance  of  Irish  affairs, 
though  his  ignorance  was  not  greater  than  that 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  problem  which  now  confronted  the  leaders 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  the  substitution  of  a 
permanent  constitutional  government  in  the  place 
of  the  provisional  Rump.    The  withdrawal  of  the 
Cavalier  party  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Presbyterian  members  in 
the  Pride's  Purge,  had  left  only  sixty  or  seventy 
numbers  in  habitual  attendance  in  Parliament, 
whose  power  depended  solely  upon  the  support 
of  the  victorious  army.      Not  only  had  they 
made  themselves  very  unpopular  by  their  harsh 
measures,  but  they  refused  to  give  way  to  a 
newly    elected    and    more   truly  representative 
Parliament  which  the  army  desired,  unless  they 
were   made   members  of   the   new  Parliament 
without  election,  and  clothed   with   power  to 
<  xclude    undesirable    new    members,  especially 
those  of  royalist  sympathies.      In  the  course 
of    the    prolonged    dispute,    they    were  guilty 
of  what  Cromwell  considered  a  breach  of  good 
faith,  whereupon  he  angrily  dissolved  them  on 
April  20,  1051,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
English  nation.    According  to  Cromwell's  view, 
the  army  was  the  only  constitutional  authority 
left  standing,  and  as  the  head  of  the  army,  he  and 
his  officers  constituted  the  Nominated  or  Bare- 
bones  Parliament  (q.v.)  of  149  members  (of  whom 
live  represented  Scotland,  anil  six  Ireland),  who 
had  been  nominated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Con- 
gregational   churches.     This    Parliament  soon 
showed  such  a  readiness  to  adopt  radical  and  im- 
possible measures,  and  was  so  torn  asunder  by 
party  strife,  that  when  the  Moderates  rose,  early 
on  the  morning  of  December  12,  1053.  and  voted 
its  dissolution,  Cromwell  was  greatly  relieved, 
though  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  con- 
spiracy.  The  officers  thereupon  adopted  a  written 
Constitution,  called  the  Instrument  of  (ioccrn- 
nunt  (q.v.).  which  is  of  great  interest  from  the 
point  of  view  of    institutional    history,  under 
which  Cromwell,  on  December  10.  assumed  the 
title  of  Protector.    An  elected  Parliament  of  one 
House  was  provided  for.  whose  powers  were  de- 
fined by  the  Instrument.    The  first  Parliament 
which  met  under  its  provisions,  on  September  3. 
1(154.  is  of  great  importance  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  Protector's  treatment  of  his  Par- 
liaments.   He  invited  a  revision  of  the  Instru- 
ment, hut  in  the  debates  on  it  the  Parliament 
■bowed  signs  of  making  itself  perpetual,  of  taking 
away  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  reducing  both 
the  army  and  the  Protector  to  its  exclusive  con- 
trol, thus  breaking  down  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Protector  anil  Parliament  which  the 
Instrument  had  sought  to  establish.  Cromwell 
interfered  by  force  and  excluded  from  the  House 
all  who  refused  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  alter 
the   Instrument    in   these   'four  fundamentals.' 
This  incident  is  crucial  in  the  appreciation  of 
Cromwell's  Parliamentary  difficulty.    It  should 
l>e  remembered  that  he  was  never,  like  Pym  and 
Hampden,  a  champion  of  Parliamentary  institu- 
tion* as  such,  but  rather  of  Puritanism.    He  op- 
posed the  King,  not  Itecause  he  believed  in  the 
rights  of  the  majority,  a  conception  foreign  to 
his  point  of  view,  but  because  he  was  opposed  to 
the  Laudian  ecclesiastical    system.     There  is 


therefore  nothing  inconsistent  in  his  opposing  a 
Parliament  which  was  trying  to  maKe  it-sclf 
supreme,  or  which  was  endangering  religious  tol- 
eration and  the  highest  interests  of  Puritanism. 
Furthermore,  his  demands  were  moderate,  for, 
says  Mr.  Unrdiner.  "his  four  fundamentals  have 
liecn  accepted  by  the  Nation  aud  are  at  this  day 
ns  firmly  rooted  in  its  conscience  as  Parliamen- 
tary supremacy  itself."  'Hie  problem  was  in- 
soluble in  his  day.  for  the  reason  that  there  was 
no  nation  standing  back  of  both  Protector  and 
Parliament  to  which  appeals  might  be  made, 
partly  liecausc  the  nation  was  disaffected,  and 
partly  because  it  was  not  sufficiently  educated 
in  political  thought.  Cromwell  dissolved  the 
Parliament  without  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
it,  and  without  receiving  the  necessary  supplies. 
In  the  year  following,  Penruddock's  rising  drove 
the  Protector  to  acts  as  illegal  as  any  ot  which 
t  ha  He*  1.  had  been  guilty.  He  divided  England 
into  ten  military  districts,  over  which  he  placed 
major-generals,  *  with  extensive  police  |>owers 
backed  by  military  force,  the  estates  of  royalists 
being  taxed  by  his  own  arbitary  power  to  support 
the  seheme.  It  was  a  success  as  a  police  meas- 
ure, but  the  nation  groaned  when  Cromwell  used 
this  method  to  enforce  a  stricter  standard  of 
Puritan  morality  than  the  people  were  ready 
to  accept.  The  foreign  wars  made  new  supplies 
necessarv.  and  in  1(156  the  Protector  called  his 
last  Parliament,  from  which  his  council  first  ex- 
cluded one  hundred  undesirable  members.  I'pon 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  against  the  Protector's 
life.  Parliament  drew  up  a  new  Constitution 
culled  the  Humble  Petition  and  Adiirr,  pro- 
viding for  an  t'p|>er  House  and  offering  Crom- 
well the  title  of  King.  Cromwell  hesitated  for 
some  weeks,  but  finding  the  title  unpopular  with 
the  army,  he  at  last  declined  it.  The  Petition 
and  Advice  was  then  passed  with  the  title  Pro- 
tector substituted  for  that  of  King,  and  was 
adopted  in  place  of  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment, Upon  the  second  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  January,  1058,  it  was  found  that  the 
promotion  of  Cromwell's  supporters  to  the  Upper 
House  had  given  the  republicans  a  majority  in 
the  Ixtwer  House.  They  not  only  insisted  upon 
revising  the  Constitution  anew,  but  were  form- 
ing conspiracies  of  a  dangerous  sort,  whereupon 
Cromwell  dissolved  them.  February  4.  He  had 
failed  to  transform  the  militarv  into  a  civil 
State. 

The  vigor  with  which  Cromwell  conducted 
England's  foreign  affairs  has  been  much  admired. 
He  had  little  to  do  with  the  Dutch  War.  which 
he  disliked  as  a  war  against  a  Protestant  power. 
This  he  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  April 
5.  1054.  The  two  leading  nations  of  Europe 
were  at  war  and  bidding  for  his  alliance.  He 
was  at  first  inclined  to  favor  Spain,  partly  from 
his  sympathy  for  the  French  Huguenots  and 
partly  l>ecniise  France  supported  Henrietta  Maria 
and  the  Stuart  cause.  Spain,  however,  had 
prohibited  English  ships  from  sailing  in  West 
Indian  waters,  even  though  bound  for  an  English 
colony.  In  December.  1654,  Cromwell  sent  out 
a  badly  equipped  expedition  under  Penn  and 
Venables.  which  suffered  a  disastrous  repulse  in 
an  attack  nimiiist  San  Domingo,  but  seized 
Jamaica,  whose  importance  was  little  appre- 
ciated at  that  time.  This  attack  naturally  pre- 
cipitated  a  war  with  Spain  in  Europe  in  which 
Blake,  having  previously  brought   the  Bey  of 
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Tunis  to  terms  (April  4,  1055),  destroyed  one 
Spanish  treasure-fleet  at  sen  (September  8, 
105(5)  und  nank  another  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz 
(April  20,  1057).  Two  treaties  were  signed  with 
France,  the  first  on  October  24,  1(553,  providing 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  from  French 
territory,  the  second  on  March  23,  1057,  pro- 
viding for  a  joint  attack  u|H»n  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  in  which  the  English  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  Wfore  Dunkirk,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Dunes,  June,  1(558,  and  secured 
Mardick  and  Dunkirk  as  their  share  of  the 
spoils.  But  while  Cromwell  succeeded  by 
force  of  arms  in  making  England  universally 
j«ared.  he  was  very  ignorant  of  European  politics 
and  his  aims  were  faulty.  He  was  completely 
under  the  illusion  that  the  Catholic  powers  were 
on  the  point  of  combining  to  crush  1'rotestantisin 
and  he  was  constantly  negotiating  with  Charles 
X.  of  Sweden,  whom  he  erroneously  regarded  as 
a  second  Guslavus  Adolphu*.  to  form  a  counter 
Protestant  league,  not  knowing  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  reconcile,  for  religious  purposes, 
either  Sweden  and  Holland  on  the  one  hand,  or 
France  and  Spain  on  the  other.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  his  foreign  enterprises  greatly 
increased  the  burdens  of  a  heavy  taxation  which 
alienated  the  people  of  England  from  his  rule. 
He  died  on  September  3,  1658. 

Btm.nxiKAiMiY.  The  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion in  forming  an  estimate  of  Cromwell's  char- 
acter will  always  be  his  own  words,  first  col- 
lected by  Carlyle.  letters  and  Speeches  of  Olivrr 
Cromtrrll  (l^ondcm,  1845).  The  speeches  are  to 
be  found  in  Stainer,  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
HW-M  (London.  1901).  His  Parliamentary 
career  is  to  be  followed  in  Parliamentary  flis 
lory,  vols,  ix.-xxi.  (London,  1700-02),  together 
with  the  numerous  memoirs,  of  which  those  of 
Whitelock  and  Ludlow  deserve  special  mention. 
The  Calendar*  of  Stale  Paper*,  Domestic  Series, 
together  with  the  great  collections  of  Rushworth. 
Clarendon,  Somers.  and  Carte,  are  rich  mines  of 
material,  while  the  Thurloe  State  Papers  (Lon- 
don,  1742)  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  (Jardiner,  Const.  Does. 
<tf  the  Puritan  Revolution  (Ixnidon.  1899).  is 
invaluable.  Of  the  older  writers.  Ouizot  and 
Ranke  are  still  useful,  but  they  are  largely 
superseded  by  the  great  work-,  of  Gardiner, 
Hixtoru  of  England,  Hi(i.h)2  (10  vols..  London 
and  New  York.  1883-84);  The  Ureal  Civil  War 
(  London  nnd  New  York,  1893)  ;  and  the  History 
of  thr  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  (  London 
and  New  York.  1804  1001).  Gardiner  has  sum- 
marized the  results  of  his  researches  in  Cnnn- 
it-ell's  Place  in  History  (London  and  New  York, 
18117)  and  (Hirer  Cromtrrll  (London,  1001). 
Hardly  inferior  to  Gardiner**  work  is  Firth. 
(Hirer  Cromtrrll  and  the  little  of  the  Puritans  in 
F.naland  ( Undon  and  New  York.  1000).  The 
biographies  bv  Harrison  I  London,  1888  )  and 
Murky  (NewYork.  1900)  are  brilliant,  but  not 
authoritative.  The  Oliver  Cromwell  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (New  York.  1900)  is  brief  and  read- 
able. Gardiner  and  Mullinger.  Introduction  to 
thr  Study  of  English  History,  part  ii.  (Guidon. 
1894).  contains  an  account  of  the  literature  of 
the  period,  both  contemporary  and  modern. 

CROMWELL.  Run  vim  (1020-17121.  Lord 
Protector  of  England.  The  third  nnd  chics)  nur- 
viving  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  he  was  lmrn  at 
Huntingdon.  October  4    1(520.    When  Oliver  be- 


en me  Protector,  he  wished  to  train  his  son  as  his 
successor.     Richard   entered    Parliament;  wax 
appointed  first  Lord  of  Trade  and  Navigation, 
and  became  Chancellor  of  Oxford.    But  of  an 
amiable   temperament,   he   was   more  addicted 
to  pleasure  and  sport  than  statecraft,  and  after 
his  father  s  death  in  1058,  retained  the  Protector 
ship  for  not  quite  nine  months,  until  his  willing 
demission  in  May,  1059.    He  lived  in  retirement 
on  the  Continent  during  twenty  years,  and  r»- 
turned  to  England  in  1080.    He  "died  at  Ches 
hunt  .July   12.   1712.     Consult  Guizot,  History 
of  England  Under  Richard  Cromwell  (Ixmdon, 
1850). 

CROMWELL.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex  (c.l49l> 
1540).  An  English  statesman  and  Henry  VIII.'* 
prime  agent  in  effecting  the  Reformation.  Ht- 
was  born  at  Putney,  near  I/ondon.  where  his 
fattier  engaged  in  the  varied  pursuits  of  black- 
smith, brewer,  innkeeper,  fuller,  and  shearer  of 
cloth.  After  a  meagre  education,  he  went  to 
Antwerp  as  a  clerk  in  a  factory,  and  success 
fully  devoted  his  spare  time  to  learning  lan 
guages.  He  spent  some  time  in  Italy  as  a  sol- 
dier and  trader.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1513,  and,  while  following  the  paternal  voea 
tions.  developed  into  a  money-lender,  a  lawyer, 
and  an  influential  citizen.  He  received  a  trusted 
appointment  from  Cardinal  Wolsey.  and  under 
his  patronage  entered  Parliament,  where  his  able 
speeches  attracted  nttention.  He  successfully 
defended  his  mnster  against  the  bill  of  impeach- 
ment; nnd  Henry  VIII.,  appreciating  his  talent, 
made  him  his  private  secretary.  He  received  a 
succession  of  honors,  which,  after  knighthood  in 
1531,  included  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exche 
quer  (1533),  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  and  Vicar- 
ship-Oeneral  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ( 15351.  the 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  (153(5).  and  that  of 
Lord  Chamberlain  (1530),  and  culminated  in  his 
creation  as  Earl  of  Essex  in  1540.  For  seven 
years,  by  subservience  to  the  King,  he  held 
supreme  sway  in  the  royal  councils  and  eon 
trolled  all  the  administrative  department*. 
He  carried  out  faithfully  the  monarch's 
schemes  to  establish  the  Reformation.  His 
methods  in  suppressing  the  monasteries  earned 
him  the  designation  of  malleus  monachorum,  the 
Hammer  of  the  Monks.  He  was  very  unpopular, 
and  nfter  promoting  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Anne  of  Cleves,  the  Kiny's  aversion  to  the  Queen 
was  extended  to  the  instigator  of  the  union 
Henry  assented  to  a  bill  of  attainder  for  treason 
00  n  long  indictment  of  offenses,  and.  after  a 
piteous  entreaty  for  mercy.  Cromwell  wa« 
clumsily  beheaded  on  duly  28.  1540.  Fmude 
praises  his  character.  Consult:  Drayton.  His 
torir  of  the  lAfe  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Crom 
well  (London.  1009)  :  Hook.  Uvea  of  the  Arch 
hishops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  vi.  (London.  1808); 
l-  roude.  Hi* ton/  of  England  (London,  1881-82) ; 
Merriman.  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromtrrll 
(Oxford.  1902). 

CROMWELL,  Tiik  Like  and  Dkatii  or 
Thomas.  Lord.  A  play  of  unknown  authorship, 
once  attributes!  to  Shakespeare,  and  entered  at 
Stationer's  Hall  in  1002.  It  was  founded  on  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  See  Thomas 
Cromwell. 

CRONACA,  kr.Vmt  ka.  lu  S«v  Poi.i.mi  oto. 
CRONENBERG,  kro'nm  ImVk.    Sec  Kroskx- 
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CRONEGK,  krd'nek,  .km ann  Friedbich, 
Freiherr  von  (1731-58).  A  German  poet.  He 
WM  born  at  Anshach  (in  the  principality  of  that 
name),  was  educated  at  lA-ipzig  and  Halle,  and 
from  1754  was  a  councilor  of  the  principality. 
His  beet-known  work  is  his  tragedy  Codrun 
(1757).  in  rhymed  Alexandrines  —  a  somewhat 
rhetorical  but  sonorous  imitation  of  the  French 
•  lassie  manner — which  was  awarded  the  prize 
offered  by  the  bookseller  Nieolai  for  the  best  Ger- 
man tragedy.  His  ode  Der  Krcig  (1750)  was 
praised  by  lx?ssing.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
direct  German  scholarship  toward  the  study  of 
Spanish  liternturc.  Consult  the  biography  of 
Gensel  (Leipzig,  1894). 

CRONHOLM,  kronlioltn,  Abraham  Peteb 
(1809-70*.  A  Swedish  historian.  He  was  born 
at  Landskrona,  was  educated  at  Lund,  and  in 
1841)  became  professor  of  history  in  that  city. 
His  works,  which  are  based  upon  a  careful  per- 
sonal study  of  the  archives  of  Stockholm,  Copen- 
hagen, Herlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  of  other 
leading  European  cities,  include  the  following: 
Fornnordiska  Minnen  (1833-35);  Catholnka  Li- 
gan  ttch  lluauenottcrne  (1839)  ;  Hk&nes  politiaka 
historia  (  1847-51  )  :  Hreriges  historia  under  Gub- 
taf  II.  Adolphs  regcring  (1857-72). 

CRONJE,  kron'yr,  PiirrRrx  Arnold  is  (1835- 
— ).  A  Boer  soldier.  In  the  campaign  of  1881 
against  England,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Doornkop  and  at  Majuba  Hill,  where  he  was 
second  in  command.  In  1890  he  dispersed  the 
raiders  led  by  Or.  .Jameson  into  the  Trans- 
vaal. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  against  Eng- 
land in  1809,  he  was  stationed  with  6000  troops 
on  the  western  frontier.  At  Modder  River  (No- 
vember 28)  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle  with 
l»rd  Methuen,  who  was  inarching  with  his  High- 
land Brigade  to  the  relief  of  Kimberley,  in  which 
he  indicted  terrible  loss  on  the  enemy,  and  at 
Magersfontein  ( December  11)  he  won  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  same  general.  Immediately 
upon  the  beginning  of  Ix>rd  Robert's  invasion  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  in  1900,  he  sent  a  portion 
of  his  army  to  the  north,  and  with  the  re- 
mainder sought  to  oppose  the  English  advance 
on  Pretoria.  At  last  surrounded,  he  intrenched 
himself  at  Paardeberg.  and.  under  a  scathing 
artillery  fire,  sustained  that  position  until  the 
failure  of  food  and  ammunition  compelled  him  to 
surrender,  with  some  4000  troops  and  six  guns, 
on  February  27 — the  anniversary  of  Majuba 
Hill.  He  was  thereupon  sent  as  'a  prisoner  of 
war  to  Saint  Helena.  He  was  known  as  one  of 
the  most  sagni-ious  of  the  Boer  leaders,  and.  in 
addition  to  his  military  command,  held  civil 
ollii-e  as  a  incmlx-r  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  South  African  Republic. 

CRON'OS.    See  Satibn. 

CRONSTADT,  kron'stat.    See  Kkonstadt. 

CROOK,  kruk.  A  coal-mining  town  in  Dur- 
ham. Fngland.  4'..j  miles  northwest  of  Bishop 
Auckland.    Population,  in  1001,  11.470. 

CROOK  (ME.  croke,  crok.  leel.  kriikr,  hook). 
In  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  French-horn 
or  trumpet,  a  circular  tulx\  winch  fits  into  the 
end  of  the  instrument  next  the  mouth  piece,  for 
the  purpose  of  lengthening  the  tuW  of  the  instru- 
ment and  thus  altering  the  pitch  to  suit  the  key 
of  the  music.  The  notes  of  the  parts  of  these 
instruments  are  always  written  In  the  natural 


key  of  C,  with  the  name  of  the  key  of  the  piece 
marked  in  letters. 

CROOK,  George  (1828-90).  An  American 
soldier,  born  near  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1852,  and  spent  the  next  nine 
years  in  California.  He  became  colonel  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  Ohio  Volunteers  and  captain  of 
the  Fourth  Infantry  in  the  Federal  Army  in 
1801.  served  throughout  the  Civil  War.  and  in 
March,  1805,  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  and 
major-general  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices during  the  war.  In  I860,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  regular  army,  he  was  sent  to 
Idaho,  where  he  remained  until  1872,  in  almost 
constant  warfare  with  the  Indians  there.  He 
subdued  the  tribes  in  Arizona  in  1872,  and  in 
1875-77  completely  crushed  the  power  of  those 
in  the  Northwest,  after  Custer's  defeat  at  their 
hands.  He  protected  the  Apaches  (1882)  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  Mormons  and  others 
on  their  lands,  and  defeated  the  Chiricahuas  in 
1883.  Obtaining  sole  charge  of  all  the  tribes, 
he  encouraged  them  in  their  industries,  and 
made  them  self-supporting  communities.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
1873.  and  to  that  of  major-general  in  1888. 

CROOKBILL     See  WlYUIX. 

CROOKED  ISLAND.  One  of  the  Bahamas 
tq.v.),  British  West  Indies.  It  contains  1(10 
square  miles  (Map:  West  Indies,  K  3).  In 
common  with  some  others  of  the  group,  it  is 
valuable  chiefly  for  its  salt.  Population,  over 
000. 

CROOKED  LAKE.  A  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  in  Steuben  and  Yates  counties,  in  the 
western  part  of  New  York,  about  18  miles  long 
and  1  to  1  Mi  wide.  It  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  and 
its  outlet  at  the  north  end  tlows  into  Seneca 
Lake. 

CROOKES.  kruks.  Sir  Wiluam  (1832—). 
An  English  physicist  and  chemist,  born  in  I/»n 
don.  He  studied  chemistry,  and  later  assisted 
Hofmann  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry. 
In  1854  he  becanw  superintendent  of  the  meteoro 
logical  department  of  the  Rndcliffe  Observatory, 
Oxford,  and  in  IS55  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  Chester  Training  College.  He  is  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Chemical  Yeirs,  which  he 
founded  in  1859,  and  has  edited  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Nrience  since  1804.  He  has  been  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  since  1803.  and  was 
knighted  in  1807.  He  is'  an  authority  of  the 
first  rank  on  sanitary  questions,  especially  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  of  towns,  and  his  method 
of  producing  extreme  vacua  rcndeml  incan- 
descent electric  lighting  a  practical  possibility. 
His  original  researches  in  chemistry  ami  physics 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  metal  thallium  in 
1801.  Subsequently  he  devoted  several  years  to 
an  elnborate  investigation  on  the  atomic  weight 
of  that  element.  Among  his  other  discoveries 
may  be  mentioned  the  sodium  amalgamation 
process  for  separating  gold  and  silver  from  their 
ores  (1865),  and  especially  his  new  method  for 
the  spectroscopic  investigation  of  substances — 
one  of  the  numerous  and  brilliant  results  of  his 
prolonged  studies  of  "radiant  matter.'  He  also 
devised  the  radiometer  (q.v. ),  and  later  the 
otheoseonc.  a  greatly  improved  form  of  the 
radiometer.  Among  his  publications  may  be 
mentioned:  A  Practical  Handbook  of  Di/cinq  and 
Calico  Printing  (2d  ed.,  1883);  Select  Methods 
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of  Chemical  Analysis  (4th  cel..  1894)  :  an  Eng 
lish  translation  of  Wagner's  (.'hemictil  Tecknot- 
injy  (2d  i'«l.,  is  in  .  ;  and  papers  on  radiant-matter 
spectroscopy.  Hit  original  views  on  the  genesis 
of  the  elements  may,  with  tile  development  of 
knowledge,  form  an  important  contribution  to 
etiemieal  philosophy. 

CROOKES  TUBE.  A  sealed  vessel  of  glass 
from  which  the  air  has  heen  exhausted  and  a 
high  vacuum  obtained,  through  which  a  current 
from  an  induction  coil  or  other  source  of  high- 
potential  electricity  is  passed.  A  Crooke»  tube 
differs  from  a  Geiasler  tube  (q.v.)  in  the  higher 
degree  of  its  exhaustion  and  in  several  impor- 
tant particulars  which  will  appear  in  the  de 
scription  of  its  operation  given  below.  'Hie  name 
is  derived  from  Sir  William  Crookes  (q.v.), 
w  ho  was  able  by  his  improvements  in  the  Spren- 
gel  pump  (see  Alu-PiMf)  to  obtain  vacuum 
tubes  of  greater  efficiency  titan  those  of  previous 
investigators.  Crookes  was  not  the  inventor  of 
the  highly  exhausted  tube,  as  Hittorf,  of  Miin- 
ster  (18«i»),  had  performed  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  tubes  having  a  comparatively  high 
vacuum,  but  it  remained  for  the  English  in- 
vestigator to  push  the  experiments  still  further 
and  to  formulate  hypotheses  and  theories. 

A  C  rookes  tuls-  contains  two  or  mote  elec- 
trodes known  as  the  cathodes  and  anodes.  These 
are  formed  by  platinum  wires  which  pass  through 
the  glass  walls  of  the  tube  and  terminate  in 
metallic  plates  of  the  material  and  shape  de- 
sired for  the  ex|>eriment.  The  exhaustion  is 
effected  by  connecting  the  tube  to  a  mercurial  air- 
pump  and  then  sealing  it  when  the  proper  point 
is  reached.  The  terminals  are  then  connected 
with  an  induction  coil  which  is  set  in  operation. 
The  important  peculiarity  of  such  a  vacuum 
tnl>e  noticed  by  Professor  IT  it  tor  f  consists  of  a 
lltiorescenee  (q.v.)  or  golden-green  glow  pro- 
duced on  the  glass  opposite  the  cathode.  There 
is  not  the  brilliancy  of  glow  that  is  found 
throughout  the  tube  as  in  the  (ieissler  tulie.  and 
the  rays  which  produce  the  fluorescence  issue 
from  the  surface  of  the  cathode  in  straight  lines 
normal  or  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  not 
being  l>ent  to  follow  the  shape  of  the  tube,  as 
would  be  seen  in  tubes  of  a  less  degree  of  ex 
haustion.  These  cathode  rays  have  many  other 
interesting  properties.  They  may  be  deflected 
by  a  magnet,  and  they  cause  a  number  of  sub- 
stances, such  as  diamonds  and  rubies,  on  which 
they  impinge,  to  become  brilliantly  phosphores- 
cent :  their  energy  is  sufficient  to  heat  to  a 
high  temperature  a  surface  on  which  they  fall 
and  can  also  be  exhibited  in  causing  a  small 
wheel  with  mica  vanes,  mounted  within  the  tube, 
to  revolve  as  a  result  of  the  impact.  Crookes 
Uflcd  cathodes  of  plane,  convex,  nnd  concave  sur- 
face, from  which  the  rays  would  be  emitted  in 
beams  either  parallel,  diverging,  or  converging. 
After  studying  these  rays  and  their  properties 
he  concluded  that  the  discharge  from  the  cathode 
represented  a  new  form  of  matter  which  he  con- 
sidered as  existing  in  an  ultra-gaseous  or  radiant 
state.  The  most  important  Use  of  the  Crookes 
tube  is  for  the  production  of  R.'mtgcn  rays,  or 
X  rays  (q.v.),  which  are  the  rays  passing  out 
from  the  tulie  opposite  the  cathode.  To  produce 
these  rays  a  tub"  must  l*»  employed  where  the 
vacuum  is  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
there  are  self-re^ulat nig  tulies  on  the  market  in 
which  this  property  is  obtained.    See  Electri- 


city for  an  account  of  the  passage  of  a  current 
through  rarefied  gases. 

CROOKES  VACUUM.    See  Matt*3,  Theo 

KIKS  OF. 

CRO0KST0N,  kruks'ton.  A  city  and  the 
county-sent  of  Polk  County,  Minn.,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State;  on  the  Ked  Lake 
River,  which  affords  abundant  water-power,  and 
on  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroads  (Map:  Minnesota.  B  3).  It  contains 
a  line  court  -  house  and  municipal  buildings, 
Crookston  and  Button  business  colleges,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  a  public  library.  The  city  derives 
a  considerable  trade  from  a  tributary  agricul- 
tural country,  nnd  manufactures  lumber,  farm 
machinery,  wagons,  carriages,  sleighs,  etc.  Set- 
tled in  1872,  Crookston  was  incorporated  in 
1870.  The  government  is  administered  under 
a  charter  of  1883.  which  provides  for  u  mayor, 
annually  elected,  and  a  municipal  council.  Popu- 
lation, in  1800.  3457  j  in  1000.  5350. 

CROP'PDES.  A  derisive  nickname  given  by 
the  Protestant  Irish  to  their  Catholic  opponents 
in  the  time  of  the  English  Revolution  of  I0S8. 
The  name  refers  to  the  tonsure  of  the  priests. 
The  Roundheads  were  so  called  in  \GAZ.  Then- 
is  a  factional  Irish  song  called  "Croppies  Lie 
Down!"  which  is  a  favorite  with  Orangemen. 

CROP'SEY,   Jasper   Francis  (1823-1900). 
An  American  painter,  born  at  Rossville,  N.  Y.  At 
tirst  he  studied  architecture,  but  he  abandoned 
it  to  study  art  under  Edward  Maury,  and  in 
1847  visited  Italy,  where  he  painted  "The  Pon- 
tine Marshes"  and   other   pieces.  Afterwards 
he  spent  seven  years  in  Loudon,  and  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy.    His  "'Autumn  on  the 
Hudson"  and  "Richmond  Hill"  were  praised  by 
John  Ruskin.    After  his  return  to  America  he 
lived  in  New  York  City  and  at  Hastings-on-the 
Hudson.    Cropsey's  work  is  old-fashioned  now. 
but  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  so-called  'Hud 
son  River  School.'    His  subjects  are  well  com 
posed  and  his  coloring  not  without  merit,  al 
though  hard  and  often  crude.    Other  pictures  by 
him  arc:   "Niagara  Fulls;"  "Peace;"  •War." 
"The  Sybil's  Temple;"  and  "High  Tom,  Rock 
land  Lake." 

CROQUEMITAINE,  krAk'me'tAn'  (  Fr.,  from 
croquet;  to  crunch).  A  French  monster  or  l*>gy 
invoked  by  nurses  to  frighten  unruly  children. 
In  L'Epine's  Lcgcndc  dc  f'roqiumitaine.  Mi- 
taine,  a  goddaughter  of  Charlemagne,  goes  in 
search  of  the  Castle  of  Croquemitaine,  near 
Saragossa. 

CROQUET,  krA-kA'  (apparently  a  variant  of 
Fr.  crochet,  hook).  No  other  open-air  game 
played  to-day  has  had  such  strange  fluctuation* 
of  fortune  as  croquet.  It  was  a  favorite  game 
at  the  courts  of  kings  two  hundred  years  ago. 
yet  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  ha  I 
sunk  into  oblivion,  and.  except  in  a  remote  ]»>r 
tion  of  Ireland,  had  been  forgotten  and  unprae- 
ticed.  From  that  country  it  was  retransported 
across  the  Channel  to  England  some  time  pre 
vious  to  1800,  and  then  the  playing  of  the  game 
became  again  so  popular  for  twenty  years  a* 
to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  national  game 
It  had  its  national  association,  and  in  every 
hamlet  the  click  of  the  croquet -ball  was  to  be 
heard.  It  traveled  over  the  Atlantic,  where  it 
was  almost  as  popular,  and  by  18*2  it  demanded 
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a  national  convention  to  settle  a  uniform  code 
of  American  rules.  Vet  in  both  countries  by 
1894  it  had  been  so  entirely  supplanted  by  lawn 
tenni-  that  the  English  national  association  went 
out  of  existence,  and  in  America  only  a  few  of 
its  votaries  remained.  About  1000  it  again  came 
into  vogue  in  Kngland.  while  in  America,  under 
the  name  of  roque  <c|.v.).  it  has  become  a  highly 
scientific  and  enthusiastically  followed  game. 
6  1 


CKOql'KT. 


It  is  played  either  on  a  court  of  grass  or 
closely  packed  earth,  on  which  a  number  of 
arches  (from  six  to  ten)  have  been  placed  up- 
right in  a  defined  order.  Each  player  has  a 
mallet  and  a  ball.  Two  can  play  the  game,  but 
it  is  a  better  game  when  played  by  the  maximum 
numlsr  allowed  (eight),  divided  into  pairs  of 
partner*,  each  playing  alternately.  The  object 
is  to  get  the  ball  through  every  arch  of  hoop 
in  due  order,  and  to  keep  that  of  the  opponent 
from  doing  «o  by  interference  within  the  rules. 

The  Knglish  and  American  methods  varied 
from  the  first — in  England  the  championship 
round  was  through  six  hoops  arranged  in  a  pre- 
scribed form:  in  America  it  was  through  ten 
hoops,  arranged  in  entirely  different  order.  In 
England  the  championship*  court  waa  rectangu- 
lar, in  America  the  corners  of  a  court  36  X  72 


feet  were  cut  off.  Then,  too,  the  size  of  the 
balls  and  the  width  of  the  hoops  varied;  in 
Kngland  the  hoops  were  at  first  15  to  IS  inches 
wide  at  the  base;  gradually  they  were  reduced 
to  5'*j  inches,  and  ultimately  to  Vs.  leaving  M, 
of  an  inch  margin  on  either  side  of  the  bull. 
Kven  this  small  margin  was  reduced  in  America. 
In  many  other  respects  the  American  game  has 
been  made  more  difficult. 

The  few  who  have  restored  croquet  to  popu- 
larity, and  made  it  a  highly  scientific  game,  with 
shorter  and  better  mallets,  specially  prepared 
courts  with  rubber  cushions,  and  more  difficult 
hoops,  played  the  eighteenth  annual  champion- 
ship of  the  National  Croquet  Association,  under 
the  old  name  of  croquet,  in  1809,  after  which  they 
adopted  the  new  name  roque,  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  games.  They  made 
Norwich,  Conn.,  their  headquarters.  Enthusi- 
asts place  the  game  above  billiards  in  scientific 
possibilities;  and,  without  the  full  admission  of 
that  claim,  it  may  be  allowed  that  it  is  the  near- 
est outdoor  game  "to  billiards  in  all  its  essentials. 

The  rules  of  the  two  games,  technical  terms, 
and  diagrams,  will  lie  found  in  Croquet  and 
Itoque,  in  Spalding's  Athletic  Library.  New 
York.  Set?  also  The  Complete  t 'roquet  Flayer 
(London,  1874  and  18!HJ)  ;  Lillie,  The  Book  of 
Croquet  (London,  1872). 

CROSBY,  krozlrt.  Ai.riiKt  s  (1810-74).  An 
American  educator  and  author,  lie  was  born 
at  Sandwich,  N.  11.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1827,  and  studied  theology  at  Andover  from 
1831  to  18:$2.  He  la-came  professor  of  Latin  and 
Creek  at  Dartmouth  in  1833.  and  of  Creek  only 
in  18:17.  From  1857  to  1805  he  was  principal 
of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Normal  Schi>ol.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  A  na  bit  six,  (Irrek  Fable*, 
Greek  Lemons,  Creek  Tables:  also  The  tiecond 
Advent  (1850).  and  First  Lessons  in  Geometry 
( 1K51 ). 

CROSBY.  Fkvncks  .Tank  (  IH20— ).  An  Ameri- 
can hymn  writer,  born  at  South  Last.  Putnam 
County.  N.  V.  She  lost  her  eyesight  when  an 
infant  six  weeks  old.  After  attending  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  in  New  York  City,  for  nine 
years,  she  became  instructor  of  Creek  and  Roman 
history  and  of  various  other  branches  at  that 
institution,  and  continued  to  teach  there  until 
her  marriage  to  Alexander  Van  Alfttyne  in 
1858.  Her  sacred  publications  include  several 
thousand  hymns,  some  of  which  are  contained  in 
Moody  and  Sankey's  Gospel  Hymns,  and  in  Mr. 
Sankey's  Sarri ./  Soups  and  Solos.  Among  her 
best -known  verses  are:  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
•lesus;"  "Pass  Me  Not.  0  Gentle  Saviour-." 
"Jesus  is  Calling;"  and  "I  am  Thine,  O  Lord." 
Her  songs  include  the  well  known  compositions, 
"There's  Music  in  the  Air"  and  "Hazel  Dell." 
Her  secular  poems  have  been  published  under  the 
titles  The  Blind  Girl  and  Other  Poem*  (1814) 
and  Hells  at  Evening  and  Other  Poems  (iH'.t.S). 

CROSBY.  HOWARD  (1820-01).  An  American 
clergyman,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  gradu- 
ated at  New  York  University  in  1851,  was  pro 
fc-sor  of  Creek  there  until  1850,  and  -.uIim'- 
quently  held  the  same  chair  in  Rutgers  College. 
He  was  ordained  in  1801.  and  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. N.  .1.  From  1803  to  1801  be  was  pastor 
of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Preshvtcrinn  Church.  New 
York,  and  from  1870  to  1881  was  chancellor  of 
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his  alma  mater.  He  was  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing, and  for  several  years  was  president  of,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  in 
this  capacity  was  prominent  in  his  activity 
■gainst  the  illegal  liquor  traffic.  He  was  a 
memher  of  the  American  Committee  which  re- 
vised the  New  Testament.  Beside*  a  great  many 
sermons  and  addresses,  he  published:  The  Lands 
of  the  Moslem  (1851)  ;  .YoiY*  on  the  Xcw  Testa- 
ment ( I Sli.'J )  ;  Social  Hints  for  Young  christians 
(1800);  Jesus,  His  Life  and  Works  (  1870); 
Thoughts  on  the  I'entateueh  (1873)  ;  and  an  edi- 
tion of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles. 

CROSBY,  John  SCHUTLEB  <  183I> — ) .  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  horn  in  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  was  educated  at  New  York  University; 
was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  Fifth 
Artillery  in  1801;  served  throughout  the  Civil 
War,  and,  after  being  three  times  hrevetted, 
acted  for  a  time  as  adjutant-general  on  the  staff 
of  (leneral  Canby.  Subsequently  he  served  as 
aide,  with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  under  Sheri- 
dan and  Custer  against  the  Indians,  but  resigned 
from  the  army  in  1871.  He  was  United  States 
Consul  at  Florence,  Italy,  from  1876  to  1882,  was 
Governor  of  Montana  Territory  from  1882  to 
1884,  and  from  1884  to  188(1,  when  he  resigned, 
was  First  Assistant  Postmaster^ ieneral. 

CBOSBT,  Pkirce  (1824-90).  An  American 
naval  officer.  He  was  born  near  Chester,  Pa., 
entered  the  navy  in  1838,  and  in  1861  served  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  He  participated  in  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  bombardment  of  Vicks- 
burg.  and  in  18(53  64  was  employed  chiefly  in 
blockade  duty.  In  1864  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Mcta- 
romet,  and  participated  in  the  at- 
tack on  Mobile.  He  was  promoted 
to  !*•  captain  in  1868,  commanded 
the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  was 
made  rear-admiral  in  1882.  and  in 
1883  was  retired. 

CROSBY  HALL.  A  medieval 
Gothic  dwelling-house  in  London 
on  Bishopsgnte  Street,  built  in 
1466  by  Sir  John  Crosby.  It  is  the 
scene  of  a  part  of  Shakespeare's 
Kiehard  III.  Richard  of  Glouces- 
ter  lived    here   for   a    time,  and 


of  the  original  chamber*  still  re- 
main. The  hall,  after  having  been 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  is 
now  an  eating-house. 

CROSIER  (  M  K.  eroser.  eroeer, 
from  eras,  fniH.tr,  crocr,  cross,  from 
Tjttin  erux.  cross).  The  pastoral 
staff  of  a  bishop.    Throughout  an 


bishop  ruled;  and  that  of  the  curved  end  or 
volute,  imitating  the  shepherd's  crook,  emblem 
of  the  office  of  the  bishop  to  keep  the  Lord's 
sheep.  The  tau  form  seems  the  earlier,  judging 
from  extant  monuments,  for  no  records  of  the 
crook  form  exist  as  early  as  the  Carlovingian 
period.  The  tau  often  ends  in  the  head  of  a 
lion,  emblem  of  episcopal  power;  the  crook  often 
impales  a  ser]»cnt  or  a  dragon,  symbol  of  the 
triumph  over  evil.  Abbots  were  often  privileged 
to  carry  the  crosier,  as  a  symbol  of  their  pas- 
toral office,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and 
long  before  the  other  episcopal  insignia  of  mitre 
and  cross  were  allowed  to  them.  Some  of  them 
still  retain  the  panniscllum  (a  small  silk  veil 
hanging  to  the  staff),  which  has  long  disappeared 
from  those  of  bishops.  Consult:  Barraud  and 
Martin,  Le  baton  pastoral  (Paris,  1856)  ;  Lind, 
lebcr  den  Krummstab  (Vienna,  1863).  See 
Costume,  Ecclesiastical. 

CROS'MAN.  Henrietta  (1870—).  AnAmeri- 
can  actress,  born  at  W  heeling,  \V.  Va.,  September 
2,  1870.  She  made  her  debut  in  1889  in  The 
White  Slave,  and  later  was  successively  under 
the  management  of  Daly  and  the  Frohmans.  In 
1897  she  was  married  to  Maurice  Campbell.  In 
the  following  year  she  beeanio  a  star.  Her  great- 
est successes  have  been  her  production  of  George 
C.  Hazleton's  Mistress  Xell,  October  »,  1900,  in 
New  York,  where  it  ran  for  over  one  hundred 
performances,  and  her  Rosalind  in  .1*  You  Like 
It  (February  27,  1902).  which  ran  for  eight 
weeks  at  the  Theatre  Republic,  New  York.  In 
the  autumn  of  1902  she  opened  her  season  with 
The  Sxcord  of  the  King. 

CROSS  (AS.  crue,  OHO.  crtici,  ehruci,  chrdze, 
Ger.  Kreu;,  Plow  errts,  crotz,  OF.  erois,  croix, 
c-roir,  eruiz,  Fr.  croix.  It.  croee,  cross,  from  Lat. 
erux,  cross).  The  cross  was  a  common  instru- 
ment of  capital  punishment  among  the  ancients; 
and  the  death  on  the  cross  was  deemed  so  dis- 
honorable that  only  slaves  and  malefactors  of 
the  lowest  class  were  subjected  to  it  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  customary  to  proclaim  the 
name  and  offense  of  the  person  crucified,  or  to 
affix  to  the  cross  a  tablet  {album)  on  which 
name  and  offense  were  inscribed.  Malefactors 
were  sometimes  fastened  on  a  simple  upright 
stake,  and  so  left  to  die.  or  they  wen-  impaled 
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plicahlc;  but  very  generally  a  cross-piece  (pati- 
bulum)  was  added  to  the  stake,  to  which  the 
arms  of  the  criminal  were  tied,  or  to  which 
his  hands  were  nailed.  The  person  crucified 
often  lived  for  clays.    When  the  cross-piece  was 


Thome*  More,  who  purchased  the  Up,in  j(t  „nd  to  this  upright  stake  the  Lati 
house,  wrote  hie  I 'topia  in  it.   Some    Uame  crux  was  originnllv  and  i  tore  strictly  ai 


fastened  at  right  angles  below  the  summit  of  the 
upright  stake,  the  cross  was  called  mix  immissa 
(the  [j»tin  cross)  ;  the  Greek  cross,  where  the 
tiquity  a  hooked  or  curved  staff  eios*  piece  was  set  so  low  as  to  form  four  ^equal 
had  liecn  an  emblem  of  civil  and 
particularly  of  religious  authority. 
Hittite,  Babylonian,  and  other 
Oriental  priests  carried  it ;  so  did 
the  Roman  augurs.  It  was  adopted 
by  early  Christian  bishops  as  a 
symbol  of  authority.  It  took  two 
forms:  that  of  the  tuu  with  a  short 
transverse  top-piece,  giving  the 
shape  of  a  small  crux  commissa.  in 
which  the  cross  atmenrs  as  a  svm- 


or  nearly  equal  arms,  is  a  variant  of  this  form: 
when  the  cross-piece  was  fastened  at  right 
angles  across  the  top  of  the  upright  stake,  the 
PTOftfl  was  crux  eotnmisna  (also  called  en***  of 
Saint  Anthony)  ;  and  when  it  was  formed  of  two 
beams  crossing  one  another  obliquely,  it  wa- 
erux  decussata  (also  called  cross  of  Saint  An- 
drew). The  cross  was  erected  without  the  gate* 
of  towns,  but  in  places  of  frequent  resort. 

It  appears  that  the  cross  was  in  use  as  an 
emblem,    having  certain    religious   and  m 


bol  of  the  authority  by  which  the    meanings  attached  to  it,  long  before  the 
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tian  Era.  The  Spanish  conquerors  were  aston- 
ished U»  tiud  it  an  object  of  religious  veneration 
among  the  natives  of  America.  Hut  the  death  of 
Christ  by  crucifixion  led  Christians  to  regard 
it  with  peculiar  feelings  of  veneration  and  to 
adopt  it  as  a  symbol  with  express  reference  to 
the  central  fact  of  their  religion.  It  was  seen 
everywhere  in  Christian  countries,  in  the  home 
as  well  as  in  the  church,  where  it  formed  an  in- 
variable ornament  of  the  altar.  The  Iconoclastic 
party  contended  against  the  worship  of  the  cross, 
but  the  Church,  while  defining  the  sense  in  which 
worship  might  be  offered  to  it,  condemned  their 
views.  Though  the  word  latreia,  adoration,  is 
u^ed  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the  cross,  it 
is  explained  as  only  relative,  and  referred  back 
to  the  person  of  the  Crucified.  This  species  of 
veneration,  which  is  sometimes  misunderstood 
on  account  of  the  restricted  use  of  the  word  'wor- 
ship' in  modern  English,  is  solemnly  paid  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  pieces  of  the  true 
cross  (considered  the  most  sacred  of  all  relics) 
whenever  ex|*»sed.  and  to  other  crosses,  espe- 
cially on  Good  Friday.  The  cross  on  the  high 
altar,  which  has  been  wrapped  in  a  violet  covet- 
ing throughout  Passion-tide,  is  unveiled  during 
the  singing  of  the  anthem  "Behold  the  wood  of 
the  Cross,  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
hung."  It  is  then  laid  on  the  altar  steps,  and 
the  celebrant  and  other  sacred  ministers  approach 
with  genuflections  and  kiss  it.  After  this  a 
smaller  cross  is  offered  to  the  congregation, 
kneeling  at  the  altar-rails,  to  be  kissed.  (See 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  Lectures  on  the  Offices  and 
Ceremonies  of  Holy  Week,  London,  1839.)  The 
earliest  account  of  the  solemn  veneration  of  the 
cross  occurs  in  the  Perearinatio  Sancta?  Silvia? 
ad  Loca  Sancta,  recently  discovered  by  Gamur- 
rini  and  published  in  Rome,  1887-88,  which  de- 
scribes a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  during  the 
episcopate  of  Saint  Cyril,  probably  in  the  year 
384  or  385.  The  sign  of  the  cross  has  been 
made  in  Christian  worship,  since  the  second  cen- 
tury at  least,  as  an  act  of  homage  to  God  in  re- 
membrance of  the  Redemption,  and  of  blessing  to 
the  per-on  or  object  over  which  the  sign  i-  made. 
It  is  differently  made  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Eastern  Churches,  and  has  been  disused  among 
most  Protestants,  as  a  ceremony  of  human  inven- 
tion tending  to  superstition.  A  cross  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  prefixed  to  most  inscriptions  ami 
documents  as  a  sort  of  consecration,  and  placed 
before  signatures  for  the,  same  reason:  the  latter 

Cractiee  is  still  retained  by  Roman  Catholic 
ishops. 

The  forms  given  to  crosses  in  art  are  endless; 
but  the  two  hading  types  are  the  Latin  cross,  or 
crux  imntissa,  supposed  to  lie  that  on  which 
Christ  suffered,  and  the  Greek  cross,  both  of 
which  are  subject  to  many  fantastic  variations. 
The  Greek  cross  forms  the  well  known  cross  of 
Saint  George,  which,  adopted  from  the  legends 
of  that  hero,  was  the  national  ensign  of  the 
English  previous  to  the  union  with  Scotland. 
The  cross  of  Saint  Andrew,  or  crux  decussata, 
consisted  of  two  shafts  of  equal  length  crossed 
diaconnllv  at  the  middle,  as  in  the  annexed  cut. 
According  to  the  legend,  this  was  the  form  of 
cross  on  which  S;iint  Andrew,  the  niticn->l  s-iint 
of  Scotland,  suffered  martyrdom.  As  the  Scottish 
ensign,  it  is  now  blended  with  the  cross  of  S:iint 
George  in  the  Union  -Jack.  The  Maltese  cross, 
with  its  eight  forked  ends,  was  a  form  used  by 


the  orders  of  knights.  It  is  similar  to  the  cross- 
let  form  where  small  crosses  are  formed  at  the 
ends. 

Sanctuary,  boi  xdaiy,  or  mom  mental 
crosses,  as  they  are  called,  consist  of  an  upright 
Hat  pillar,  or  obelisk,  covered  with  sculptured 
devices,  and  set  in  a  socket  level  with  the  ground. 
Occasionally  they  appear  to  have  marked 
Im. lindane*,  but  more  frequently  were  monuments 
over  the  graves  of  heroes,  kings,  bishops,  etc. 
In  some  instances  they  probably  marked  the 
verge  of  a  sanctuary.  The  older  of  these  crosses 
are  said  to  t>e  Scandinavian  or  Danish,  and  such 
are  known  as  runic  crosses,  being  inscribed  with 
runes.  We  are  told  that  the  island  of  Iona  at 
one  time  possessed  3(j0  crosses,  but  all  are  now 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  except  one,  called  Saint 
Martin's  Cross,  standing  in  the  grounds  of  the 
cathedral.  It  is  a  column  of  compact  mica 
schist,  14  feet  high,  18  inches  broad,  and  ti  inches 
thick,  and  is  fixed  in  a  pedestal  formed  out  of  a 
massive  block  of  red  granite,  alwut  3  feet  high. 
In  connection  with  certain  ancient  religious 
houses  in  Ireland,  there  were  some  very  fine 
crosses  of  this  kind,  the  most  gigantic  and  im- 
pressive which  still  exists  being  that  of  Saint 
Luke's  in  the  County  of  Ixmth.  The  prominence 
of  such  crosses  extended  to  the  East,  where  the 
Gothic  and  other  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  Georgia, 
and  Armenia  also  used  them  prominently  in 
church  sculpture  and  in  cemeteries. 

Memorial  crosses  are  those  which  were  erect- 
ed in  memory  of  some  beloved  object,  or  in  com- 
memoration of  some  event  of  local  importance. 
In  England  there  are  some  superb  crosses  of  this 
kind;  they  are  popularly  called  Sorman  ero**c 
This  species  of  cross  resembled  a  Gothic  turret 
set  on  the  ground,  or  on  ft  base  of  a  few  steps, 
and  was  erected  by  Edward  I.  (1200)  in  memory 
of  his  queen.  Eleanor,  being  placed  on  the  spots 
where  the  body  rested  in  its  funeral  progress 
to  Westminster.  Of  the  nine,  two  remain,  at 
Northampton  and  Wnltham. 

Town  or  m  arket  crosses  were  erected  as  stands 
to  preach  from,  or  in  commemoration  of  events 
regarding  which  it  was  deemed  proper  to  evoke 
pious  feelings.  As  these  structures  were  incorpo- 
rated with  or  surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  the  term 
cross  was  so  indelibly  associated  with*  then  that 
it  survived  the  religious  character  of  the  fabrics. 
The  earliest  examples  of  this  kind  consisted, 
probably,  of  tall  crucifixes  of  wood,  such  as  are 
-till  seen  by  the  wayside  in  some  Continental 
countries.  Afterwards,  stone  shafts  would  !>c 
substituted:  and  according  to  the  increase  «f 
market  revenues,  or  progress  of  taste,  these  town 
crosses  assumed  that  imposing  character  which 
they  latterly  possessed.  Of  the  larger  orna- 
mental crosses  of  this  kind,  there  are  some  strik- 
ing  specimens  in  England,  such  as  that,  at 
Cheddar  in  Somersetshire,  and  that  at  Malmes- 
bury  in  Wiltshire;  both  are  open  vaulted  struc- 
tures, with  a  commodious  space  beneath,  as  n 
refuge  for  poor  market  folks  during  rain,  and 
surmounted  with  a  kind  of  Gothic  turret.  At 
Chichester.  Bristol,  and  Winchester,  the  market 
crosses,  while  similar  in  form,  are  of  a  higher 
architectural  quality.  Adjoining  Saint  Paul's 
in  London,  stood  Paul's  Cross,  a  structure  which 
we  read  of  as  early  as  1250.  in  the  reiim  of 
Henry  III.  It  was  essentially  a  town  preaching 
cross,  nnd  is  associated  with  some  interesting 
occurrences  in  history.     Before  this  cross  the 
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unfortunate  Jane  Shore,  the  mistress  of  Edward 
IV.  from  1470  to  1483,  was  forced  to  do  penanee 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  111.  Here  Dr.  Shawe.  in 
his  infamous  sermon,  attempted  to  bastardize  the 
children  of  Edward  ami  eulogized  Richard.  In 
front  of  this  cross  sat  Cardinal  Wolscy,  to  hear 
fulminations  against  Luther;  and  about  ten 
years  later,  by  order  of  Henry  VI II.,  preachers 
here  delivered' sermons  in  favor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. At  this  cross  l^ueen  Elizabeth  attended  to 
hear  a  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  Here  sermons  continued 
to  Ik*  delivered  until  1643,  when,  with  other  so 
.  ailed  relics  of  popery,  because  they  otTended  the 
Puritans,  it  was  demolished  by  order  of  Parlia 
meat.  Whatever  was  the  original  form  of  Raul's 
Cross,  it  was  in  later  times  a  plain,  pulpit-like 
fabric  of  wood,  covered  with  lead. 

The  Scottish  town  crosses,  while  simple,  had 
Mime  distinguishing  features.  The  more  simple 
kind  consisted  of  a  shaft  of  stone,  generally 
octangular  in  shape,  and  12  or  more  feet  in 
height.  At  the  top  was  an  ornamental  capital, 
which  bore  a  dial  and  vane,  or  the  figure  of  a 
unicorn.  The  shaft  sprang  from  the  top  of  a 
graduated  flight  of  circular  or  octangular  steps. 
A  specimen  of  this  species  of  cross  is  seen  in 
the  market-place  of  Melrose.  The  grander 
market  cross  consisted  of  a  tall  stone  shaft, 
such  as  just  described,  but  instead  of  steps  it 
••prang  from  the  centre  of  an  imposing  sub- 
structure. This  structure  was  circular,  hexag- 
onal, or  octagonal,  and  from  10  to  16  feet  high. 
The  top  formed  a  platform,  which  was  stir- 
rounded  with  nn  ornamental  stone  parapet,  and 
was  reached  by  a  stair  inside.  The  sides  of  the 
building  were  decorated  with  pilasters,  and  bore 
various  heraldic  and  other  devices.  Such  were 
the  crossi-*  of  Edinburgh,  ami  such  is  the  reno- 
vated cross  of  Al»erdeen.  the  sides  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  open.  Losing  their  religious  character, 
i  he  Scottish  market  crosses  were  employed  for 
royal  and  civic  proclamations,  and  as  places 
where  certain  judicial  writs  were  executed.  The 
general  removal  of  these  ancient  and  interest- 
ing structures  has  often  lieen  a  matter  of  lamen- 
tation. 

In  the  history  of  the  cross  as  a  Christian 
symbol,  it  is  evident  thai  it  was  used  at  first 
as  a  symbol  of  triumph,  not  of  suffering.  In  the 
sarcophagi  and  mosaics  from  the  fourth  to  the 
ninth  century  it  often  stands  alone  on  the 
sacred  rock  from  which  How  the  Four  Rivers 
of  Paradise.  It  is  sometimes  surmounted  by  the 
Consfantinian  monogram  of  Christ,  the  I -aba  rum. 
ami  thus  became  the  standard  of  victorious 
Christianity.  It  was  inscril>cd  within  the  circle 
around  the  head  of  Christ,  thus  forming  the 
cruciform  nimbus  (q.v.).  As  an  emblem  of 
Christ,  it  preceded  the  crucifix,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  that  the 
figure  of  Christ  had  quite  generally  replaced  on 
the  cross  the  ornamentation  which  had  previous- 
ly been  its  usual  decoration.  Even  when  the 
monumental  crucifixes  had  come  into  general 
use  in  cent  ml  and  southern  Europe,  the  North- 
ern nations  (e.g.  in  Great  Britain  and  Seandi 
navia )  continued  for  centuries  the  use  of  the 
mere  prow,  The  form  of  the  cross  given  to  the 
majority  of  ehurches  in  the  later  Middle  A<;cs 
is  more  connected  with  the  specific  crucifixion 
than  the  mere  cros,.  as  is  shown  by  the  bend 
sometimes  given   in  some  church  ground  plans. 


imitated  from  the  twist  of  the  body  on  the  cross. 
Consult:  Stoekbaucr.  Kunatyeschiihte  dta  Arm 
CM  (Schntihausen,  1870)  ;  Fulda,  Daa  Kreuz  und 
die  Krvuziyung  { Breslau,  1878);  Dobbert,  Zwr 
Lnstehungageachichte  dea  Kreuzes  (1880)  :  Run- 
sen,  Daa  Symbol  dea  Kreuzca  bci  alien  \altonen 
I  Berlin,  1876);  Alger,  History  of  the  Croat 
(Boston,  1858)  ;  Mortillet,  Le  eigne  tie  In  rrvxt 
at  ant  Ir  chriatianiamc  (Paris,  i860)  ;  Zockbr. 
Daa  Krcuz  Chriati  (GQtcrsloh,  1875). 

CROSS.  In  heraldry  (q.v.),  one  of  the  charges 
known  as  ordinaries. 

CROSS,  Invention  or  Finding  of  the.  The 
name  of  the  Church  festival  commemorative  of 
the  finding  of  the  cross  upon  which  Christ  died 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan 
tine,  in  the  year  326.  As  related  by  Socrate* 
I  Fccleaiaatical  History,  I.  xvii.),  w  ho  wrote 
about  430,  the  story  is  this:  In  Christ's  scpul 
chre  she  found  three  crosses,  along  with  Pilate** 
tablet,  nnd  on  the  advice  of  Macarius,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  determined  which  was  Christ's  cross 
by  taking  the  three  to  a  sick  woman,  who  touched 
the  first  two  without  avail,  but  wa*  restored  as 
soon  as  she  had  touched  the  third — so  that  was 
accepted  as  Christ's.  Similar  is  the  story  in 
Sozomen  { Feeleaiuaticnl  lliatory,  II.  i.),  who 
wrote  a  little  later.  From  this  time  on  for  many 
centuries  there  was  no  question  of  the  fact. 
Doubt  has  Ix-en  cast  upon  it  by  the  consideration 
that  Eusehius,  writing  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  who  was  particularly  explicit  regarding 
everything  relative  to  the  Constantine  family  in 
his  account  of  Helena's  visit  to  the  Holy  I^and 
{Life  of  Conalntitinc,  III.  lii.).  says  nothing  of 
her  discovery  of  the  crosses,  nor  when  speaking 
of  the  erection  of  the  church  over  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  ( ib.  III.  xxviii.  sqq.j.  It  is  also  note 
worthy  that  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  the  author 
of  the  Itinerarium  Rurdcgahnsv.  writing  in  333. 
says  nothing  in  his  description  of  the  Holy 
Places  of  any  cross  being  discovered  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  ( Itinerary  from  lioidcaux  to  .feru- 
an  fern,  Palestine  Pilgrim's  Text  Society's  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1S87.  p.  24).  Still  Cyril  of  dcru 
salem.  writing  in  the  Holy  City  and  in  347  3tS. 
uses  this  language:  "He  was  truly  crucified  for 
our  sins.  For  if  thou  wouldest  deny  it.  the 
place  refutes  thee  visibly,  this  blessed  Golgoths, 
in  which  we  are  now  assemble!  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  was  crucified,  and  the  whole  world 
has  since  l»een  filled  with  pieces  of  the  wood  of 
the  cross"  (Catechetical  Lecturea.  iv.  10).  And 
he  alludes  to  the  finding  of  the  cross  when  writ 
iivj;  to  Constantius,  the  son  of  Constantine  {Bp. 
nd  Conat.  c.  3).  That  Helena  found  three  cro*se» 
and  that  she  and  many  others  believed  that  one 
of  them  was  the  cross  of  Christ  may  be  accepted 
without  its  being  any  less  doubted  that  she  wa* 
mistaken. 

The  festival  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  mny 
date  from  the  visit  of  Helena,  hut  unless  it  WM 
at  first  local,  the  earliest  certain  mention  of  it 
is  in  the  eighth  century.  In  the  Ijjtin  Church 
the  day  is  May  3.  In  the  Greek  Church  there 
is  a  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  on 
Sept  ember  14.  Consult,  in  favor  of  the  story: 
J.  H.  Xewnian.  Fanny  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracle*: 
and  as  against  it:  YV.  C.  Prime.  .4  History  of  the 
Invention.  Pre serration,  nnd  Disappearance  of  the 
Wood  h'notrn  as  the  Tnie  Cross  (New  York. 
1877)  :  and  E.  Nestle,  De  Sancta  Cruce.  Fin  Bci 
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tray  :ur  christlichen  Legtndcnqeschichte  (Ber- 
lin, 1889). 

CROSS,  Jl -DCMENT  or.    See  Ordeal. 

CROSS,  Order  ok  the  HoiT.  The  name  of 
several  monastic  or  semi-monastic  Orders.  The 
origin  of  the  first  community  bearing  this  name 
is  lost  in  obscurity;  but  leaving  aside  legendary 
accounts,  we  find  the  Order  definitely  established 
in  Italy  as  early  as  the  accession  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  (1150).  The  mother  house  was  at 
Bologna,  and  their  work  was  largely  the  care  of 
the  sick.  They  were  confirmed  by  Urban  III.  in 
1  187,  and  spread  until  they  numbered  200  con- 
vents in  all  parts  of  Italy;  the  Order  declined 
later,  so  that  Pius  V.  was  obliged  to  reform 
it  in  1568,  and  Alexander  VII.  to  suppress  it  in 
1656. 

More  important  is  the  congregation  of  canons 
regular  who  were  known  in  England  as  Crutehed 
or  Crossed  Friars.  This  Order  was  founded  by 
Theodore  de  Cellcs  at  Huy  near  Liege  in  1211 
and  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  five  years  later; 
it  followed  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  assimi- 
lated in  many  particulars  to  that  of  the  Domini- 
cans. It  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands. France.  Germany,  ami  England;  in  the 
latter  count  rv  it  possessed  houses  in  London 
(1208),  Oxford  (1340).  Colchester,  Honiton. 
and  other  places.  The  Order  was  reformed  from 
within  in  1410.  At  the  present  day,  while  still 
faithful  to  its  original  spirit,  it  has  very  few 
houses,  the  principal  ones  being  two  in  Holland 
and  two  in  Belgium.  Consult  Hermans,  An- 
nalcs  Canonicorttm  Regularium  Sancti  A  ugustini, 
Ordinis  Sancta  Cruets  (3  vols.,  Bois-le-Due, 
1858). 

A  third  association,  the  knightly  Order  bearing 
this  name,  is  of  some  importance  in  the  history 
of  Bohemia.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  red  six- 
pointed  star  in  addition  to  the  cross"  worn  on  the 
habit,  and  was  originally  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Hospitaler  brotherhood  attached,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  to  the  hospital  of 
the  Poor  Clares  in  Prague.  "  In  1238  Gregory  IX. 
constituted  it  a  definite  Order,  under  the  rule  of 
Saint  Augustine.  It  spread  throughout  Bohemia 
and  other  lands  now  included  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  was  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks 
of  the  Church  against  the  sectarian  movements 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  At  the 
siege  of  Eger  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  they  veri- 
fied their  knightly  title  by  fighting  at  the  head  of 
the  people.  Their  hospital  at  Prague  was  always 
«.pen  to  new  allies,  and  sheltered  the  first  Jesuits 
in  Bohemia  in  1555,  the  Capuchins  in  1509,  and 
Ihe  Trinitarians  in  1704.  From  1501  to  1604 
they  practically  sup|»>rtcd  the  archbishops  of 
Prague,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  posses- 
sions in  the  wars  of  religion,  making  them  grand 
masters  durinir  their  incumU-ney  of  the  see.  The 
Order  now  ha?  less  than  a  hundred  members:  its 
library  consists  of  50.000  volumes,  including 
many  incunabula,  and  manuscripts  of  great  value 
for  Bohemian  history.  Consult  Jacksche,  Iter 
rittirliehe  Ordeit  dcr  Kreuzhcrrcn  mil  drm 
rothen  Stem  I  Vienna.  1882). 

The  name  is  also  borne  by  a  small  religious 
Order  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
founded  in  New  York.  1881.  removed  in  1802  to 
Westminster.  Md..  whose  members  occupy  them- 
velvcs  largely  in  conducting  missions  nnd  re- 
treats. 


CROSS,  The  Southern.  A  constellation  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  situated  near  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle,  and  therefore  never  visible  in 
northern  latitudes.  It  consists  of  four  bright 
stars,  to  which  fancy,  aided  by  Christian  asso- 
ciations, gives  the  cruciform  shape.  The  two 
brilliant  stars  which  mark  the  summit  and  foot 
of  the  Southern  Cross  have  nearly  the  same  right 
ascension.  The  constellation,  therefore,  is  almost 
perpendicular  when  passing  the  meridian,  and 
these  two  stars  act  as  pointers  to  the  Antarctic 
Pole. 

CROSS,  Victoria.    See  Victoria  Cross. 

CROSS,  Ciiari.es  Uoiikrt  (1848—).  An 
American  physicist,  horn  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  in  1870  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  was  instructor  there  in  1870- 
77.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
physics  and  director  of  the  Rogers  laboratory. 
He*  established  at  the  institute  in  1882  the  first 
American  course  in  electrical  engineering.  He 
has  published  papers  on  electricity  and  acoustics 
in  various  scientific  periodicals  and  in  the  Pro- 
ivcdings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

CROSS,  Mary  Ann,  or  Marian.  See  Eeiot, 
George. 

CROSS,  Mrs.  George  Frederick.  See  Cam- 
u ridge,  Ada. 

CROSS.  Richard  Ashheton.  first  Viscount 
Cross  (182I5 — ).  An  English  politician.  He 
was  born  at  Red  Scar,  T-ancashire.  graduated  at 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  in  1846.  and  in  1849 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  sat  in  Parliament  as 
a  Conservative,  for  Preston  from  1857  to  1862, 
for  Southwest  Lancashire  from  1868  to  1885, 
and  for  Newton  Division.  Southwest  Lancashire, 
from  1895  to  1886.  From  1874  to  1880  and  in 
1885  86  he  was  Home  Secretary,  and  from  1886 
to  1892  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  He  is  a 
magistrate  for  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  Lord 
Privy  Council,  and  has  published  The  Acts  Re- 
la tin g  to  the  Settlement  and  Removal  of  the 
Poor  (1853)  and  The  General  and  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace  (1858). 

CROSS,  Wilbur  Lucius  (  1802—*.  An  Ameri- 
can educator  and  author,  born  at  Mansfield, 
Conn.  He  graduated  in  1S85  at  Yale  University, 
nnd  from  1S04  to  1SA7  was  instructor  in  English 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale.  In 
1807  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  professor 
in  English,  and  in  1002  professor.  In  addition 
to  magazine  contributions  on  Ibsen,  the  novel, 
and  other  literary  topics,  and  an  edition  (100(1) 
of  Macbeth,  with  notes  and  an  introductory  essay, 
he  has  published  a  literary  study,  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  English  Xarcl  (1*00). 

CROSSBILL.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Tx»xia, 
large  finches  with  a  singular  bill,  the  mandibles 
— -which  arc  rather  long,  thick  at  the  base,  and 
much  curved — crossing  each  other  at  the  points 
when  the  bill  is  closed.  These  mandibles  are  ca- 
pable not  merely  of  vertical,  but  of  lateral  mot  ion. 
and  muscles  of  extraordinary  power  are  provid- 
ed for  moving  them:  so  that  the  crossbills  read 
ily  obtain  their  principal  food — the  seeds  of  firs 
and  pines — hy  tearing  o(T  the  scales  of  the  cones. 
They  bring  the  points  of  the  mandibles  together 
(which  they  can  do  so  as  to  pick  up  n  very  small 
seed)   and  insert  them  into  the  cone,  when  the 
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act  of  allowing  the  point*  to  slip  past  one  an- 
other exerts  a  jxiwerful  lateral  movement,  open- 
ing the  scale;  and  the  tongue,  which  terminates 
in  a  singular  movable  scoop,  formed  of  a  hone 
articulated  to  the  os  hyoides,  or  ordinary  hone 
of  the  tongue,  is  inserted  to  detach  the  seed. 

^  ^  *=c 

IIKAK  or  THE  l  ItimjtHll.l.. 

Side  view,  abut  and  open,  and  top  vit>w. 

The  power  of  the  bill  is  such  that  wood  may  l»c 
torn  t«  pieces,  and  crossbills  in  confinement  seem 
to  take  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  destroying  the 
cage.  An  apple  is  cut  to  pieces  almost  in  an 
instant,  in  order  that  its  seeds  may  be  reached, 
and  tloeks  of  these  birds  sometimes  do  great 
mischief  in  orchards.  Three  or  four  species  are 
known,  two  of  which  are  found  in  America,  al- 
though only  one,  the  common  red  crossbill  {Loxia 
curvirottra) .  is  numerous,  and  even  this  in  most 
years  is  scarcely  to  Ik-  seen  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  native  of  Kurope,  Asia,  and  North  Ameri- 
ca, dwelling  chielly  in  evergreen  forests  and  ex 
tending  as  far  north  as  they  do,  not  dreading 
the  coldest  climates.  The  American  bird  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  subspecies,  and  a  second 
subspecies  is  found  from  the  southern  Kocky 
Mountain  region  to  central  Mexico.  The  white- 
winged  crossbill  (hoxia  leueoptera)  is  the  other 
American  species,  but  is  not  so  common  as  the 
preceding.  Both  species  are  red  in  the  males 
and  olive  brown  in  the  females,  the  former  species 
with  blackish  wings  ami  the  latter  having  wings 
crossed  by  two  conspicuous  white  bars.  They  go 
about  in  small,  chattering  (locks,  and  are  resi- 
dent in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  I'nited 
States  and  in  Canada.  They  breed  in  the  late 
winter  or  early  spring,  sometimes  during  very 
severe  weather. 

CROSS-BILL.  In  chancery  or  equity,  a  hill 
brought  by  the  defendant  in  an  e«|uity  proceed 
ing  against  the  plaintiff  or  other  defendants, 
or  both,  in  the  same  suit,  either  to  obtain  a 
discovery  of  facts  in  aid  of  the  defense,  or  to 
bring  the  matters  in  dispute  more  completely 
before  the  court  than  could  l>e  done  by  a  mere 
answer  to  the  original  bill.  It  must  not  intro- 
duce new  parties  nor  new  matter  not  embraced 
in  the  original  suit,  and  is  considered  as  an 
auxiliary  suit  in  the  nature  of  a  defense  to 
the  original  bill,  the  two  proceeding  together 
as  one  cause.  However,  the  persons  made  de- 
fendants in  it  must  answer,  plead,  or  demur  to 
it.  or  the  relief  demanded  will  lie  granted  by 
default.  Cross  bills  are  used  in  the  equity  prac- 
tice of  the  Cnited  States  and  many  of  the  State 
courts,  and  in  the  English  chancery  courts.  See 
Him.:  Discovery:  Equity;  also  Pleadinc;  j  and 
consult  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

CROSSBOW.    Sec  Arbalest:  Archers  :  Ar- 

CIIERY. 

CROSS-BREEDING.  See  Breeds  ami  Breed- 
ing. 

CROSS  BUN.  A  small  cake  cspec'ally  pre- 
pared for  tJood  Friday,  and  in  many  towns  of 
England  cried  nliout  the  streets  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  as  'hot  cross  buns.'  Cood  Friday 
buns  were  appropriately  marked  with  the  cross. 


and  hence  the  name.  The  origin  of  the  practice 
is  obscure.  Most  probably  it  is  a  relic  of  some 
heathen  observance,  to  which  the  early  Church 
gave  a  Christian  significance. 

CROSS-CUT.  A  term  applied  to  a  short 
transverse  tunnel  driven  lietween  two  levels 
or  gangways  in  a  mine.  In  the  case  of 
parallel  veins  a  cross-cut  is  often  driven  from 
one  to  the  other,  through  the  intervening  barren 
rock. 

CROSSE,  Andrew  ( 1784-1 855 >.  An  English 
physicist.  He  was  born  at  Fyne  Court,  in  the 
Quantock  Hills,  Somersetshire,  and  was  educat- 
ed at  Bristol  and  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  He 
early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  electricity, 
and  in  1807  he  commenced  exj>criments  with 
the  view  of  forming  artificial  crystals.  The-, 
experiments  were  quite  successful,  and.  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years  of  quiet  research,  durinj; 
which  period  he  remained  totally  unknown  to 
the  scientific  world,  be  obtained  in  this  way  no 
less  than  twenty-four  minerals,  including  crys- 
tals or  quartz,  aragonite.  carlKinates  of  lime, 
lead,  and  copper,  besides  numerous  other  arti 
ticial  minerals.  These  discoveries  and  other  in- 
vestigations in  electricity  were  described  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Bristol,  in  1836.  A  few 
months  later,  while  exjierimenting  with  some 
highly  caustic  solution,  out  of  contact  with 
atmospheric  air.  there  appeared,  as  if  gradually 
growing  from  specks  between  the  poles  of  the 
voltaic  circuit,  certain  animals  of  the  genus 
Acarus.  Crosse  never  affirmed  that  lie  had  de- 
veloped animal  life  out  of  inorganic  element*, 
but  simply  that  under  physical  conditions  he 
could  make  acari  appear,  and  not  otherwise. 
This  discovery  aroused  such  violent  criticism 
that  Crosse  retired  from  the  world  and  for  some 
time  neglected  his  researches;  but  later  be  pub- 
lished pa|>ers  on  .l/ode  of  Extracting  \htal* 
from  Their  Ores ;  On  the  Perforation  of  .You 
conducting  Substance*  by  the  Mechanical  Action 
of  the  Electric  Fluid;  and  On  the  Apparent 
Mechanical  Action  Accompanying  Electric  Tran* 
fer. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION.  The  examination 
of  a  witness  on  l>chalf  of  the  party  again-t 
whose  interest  he  has  been  called  and  has  given 
testimony.  The  object  is  to  test  the  correctness 
of  the  testimony  given,  to  disclose  any  prejudice, 
lack  of  intelligence,  weakness  of  memory,  or  un- 
truthfulness that  may  exist,  and  to  break  in  any 
proper  way  the  force  of  the  direct  examination. 
Creater  latitude  is  allowed  to  counsel  in  cross- 
examination  of  an  adverse  witness  than  in  ad 
due  ing  direct  testimony  for  his  own  client. 
Thus,  'leading  quest  ions' — that  is.  those  w  hic  h 
in  their  form  suggest  or  indicate  the  answer  dc 
sired — are  allowed  in  cross  but  not  in  direct  ex 
animation.  In  the  I'nited  State*  generally  it 
is  held  that  cross-examinnt  ion  should  be  limited 
to  inquiry  into  matters  drawn  out  on  the  direct 
examination,  and  if  counsel  asks  questions  as  t<> 
new  matter  he  thereby  makes  the  witness  his 
own.  and.  as  to  such  questions,  vouches  for  the 
truthfulness  of  his  testimony. 

Counsel  must  confine  the  questions  to  material 
and  relevant  matters;  but  the  determination  of 
whether  the  facts  sought  to  be  shown  may  lw 
considered  such  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
and.  when  occasion  seems  to  demand  it.  t hi*  is 
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exercised,  especially  in  cas«>s  of  cross-exam  ina- 
t  ion  of  expert  witnesses,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  show  the  standing  and  ability  of  the  ex- 
|H*rt.  Previous  mistakes  in  collateral  matters 
not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  cause  in 
issue  haw  been  allowed  to  l>e  shown  on  this 
point. 

The  right  to  cross-examination  should  be  ex- 
ercised immediately  after  the  examination  in 
chief;  but  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court* 
upon  good  reason  shown,  to  allow  tin-  privi- 
lege at  a  later  stage  of  the  trial.  S>e  EVI- 
DENCE; Kxa mi. nation  :  Testimony:  Witness; 
Trial. 

CROSS -FERTILIZATION.  A  term  usually 
applied  by  botanists  to  the  fertilization  of  (low 
ers  by  insects  and  other  means,  so  as  to  prevent 
too  close  in-and-in  breeding.  It  has  a  wider 
significance,  however,  and  may  be  applied  to 
animals  and  the  human  races,"  in  which  latter 
case  it  is  exemplified  in  the  matter  of  race- 
crossing,  or  miscegenation.  It  is  opposed  to  in- 
and-in  breeding.  There  is  no  general  term  or 
word  to  express  the  fact  of  cross-fertilization 
or  intercrossing  between  different  stocks  of  a 
single  species.  We  might  adopt  And  extend  the 
meaning  of  the  word  exogamy,  used  by  anthro- 
pologists for  marriage  between  members  of  dif 
ferent  human  trilies,  ami  their  term  endogamy 
for  in-and-in  breeding;  or  coin  a  new  word,  as 
hematnnumu.  for  unions  or  marriages  between 
blood- relatives,  and  ehinstoqamy  for  cross  fer- 
tilization between  meml>ers  of  different  stocks 
of  a  single  species.  It  is  well  known  that  in- 
and-in  breeding  among  animals  tends  to  sterility 
and  degeneration:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unions 
between  different  species,  as  well  as  members 
of  widely  distinct  human  races — such  as  mar- 
riages between  the  white  and  negro  or  other 
backward  or  primitive  ra<vs — also  tend  to  stcr 
ility.  and  assuredly  to  physical  and  moral  de 
generation.  Race-marriage  certainly  is  most 
unhappy  in  its  results.  While,  as  Darwin  says, 
•nature  abhors  perpetual  self  fertilization."  the 
same  is  also  true  of  miscegenation. 

Cross- Fertilization  in  Plants.  As  early  as 
1793  the  tJerman  botanist  Sprengel  discovered 
the  main  facts,  with  many  details,  of  the  rela- 
tion of  insects  to  flowers.  He  observed  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  the  structure  of  many 
(lowers  t<>  this  or  that  speeies  of  insect  visiting 
them:  he  satisfactorily  proved  that  many  kinds 
of  flowers  are  cross-fertilized  bv  insects,  and 
that  this  was  the  object  of  the  adaptations.  He 
also  observed  that  the  presence  of  nectar  and 
pollen  attracted  the  insects  and  insured  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  visits.  Several  later  writers 
showed  that  the  eross-fertilizat ion  of  plants 
was  beneficial  to  them.  These  discoveries  were 
greatly  extended  by  Darwin,  who  perceived  the 
value  of  this  process  to  the  life  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  species.  Darwin's  observations 
were  chiefly  made  on  orchids,  primulas,  and 
so  forth,  aiid  the  subject  was  greatly  extended 
by  Hermann  Mtiller.  who,  after  many  years  of 
research,  published  his  results  on  flowers  and 
the  structure  and  wonderful  adaptations  of  the 
insects  which  visit  them,  in  his  elaborate  volume 
entitled  The  Fertilization  of  Flowers.  It  was 
further  demonstrated  by  Darwin  that  the  cross- 
fertilization  of  plants  results  in  increasing  the 
size,  height,  rapidity  of  growth,  strength,  and 
vigor  of  the  plant,  and  in  increasing  it*  fertil- 


ity. As  stated  by  Wallace  {Daririnism,  p.  309). 
these  results  were  produced  immediately,  and 
not  after  several  generations  of  crosses.  Darwin 
planted  seeds  from  cross-fertilized  and  self- 
fertilized  plants  on  two  sides  of  the  same  pot, 
which  were  exposed  to  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions. The  result  was  that  in  most  cases  the 
difference  in  size  and  vigor  in  the  two  sets  was 
marked,  while  the  plants  arising  from  cross- 
fertilized  parents  also  produced  more  and  finer 
seeds.  These  cx|tcriments  confirmed  the  experi- 
ence of  breeders  of  domestic  animals,  where  the 
evil  effects  of  breeding  members  of  the  same  lit- 
ter of  dogs,  or  intermarriage  between  blood-rela- 
tives, result  in  sterility  and  degeneration.  The 
results  of  cross-fertilization  lietwcen  flowers  of 
the  same  species,  and  the  great  interest  excited 
by  Darwin  in  the  subject,  have  led  to  a  detailed 
study  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  flow- 
ers secure  cross-fertilization,  and  this,  has  led 
to  the  view  that  at  least  the  irregular  flowers, 
such  as  those  of  the  pea,  sage,  and  the  orchid 
families,  are,  in  reality,  due  to  the  visits  of  in 
sects — a  subject  specially  worked  out  by  the 
Rev.  (ieorge  Henslow  in  his  iirioin  of  Floral 
Struet  it  res, 

Uottex  of  Neeuriny  Cross  •  Ftrtitiznt ion  in 
Flouts. — Of  the  simpler  modes  there  are  four — 
viz.  1 1 )  By  dichogamy,  where  the  anthers  and 
the  stigma  l>ecomc  mature  or  ready  for  fertiliza- 
tion at  slightly  different  times  on  the  same  plant, 
as  in  the  geranium,  thyme,  arum,  and  others; 
(2)  by  the  flower  l>eing  self-sterile  with  its  own 
pollen,  as  in  the  crimson  flax;  (3)  by  the  sta- 
mens and  anthers  being  so  situated  that  the  pol 
len  cannot  fall  upon  the  stigma,  while  it  does  fall 
upon  some  bee  or  moth  which  carries  it  to  the 
stigma  of  another  flower  (malva);  (4)  by  the 
male  and  female  flowers  being  on  different  plants, 
as  in  dinfious  flowers,  the  pollen  being  carried 
to  the  stigmas  by  the  wind  or  by  insects.  See 
POLLINATION  ;  BUMIIEEIiEE. 

The  more  complex  mode  hy  which  exogamy  is 
brought  about  is  seen  ( 1  )  in  the  case  of  the 
loosestrife  (l.ythrum  saliearia).  a  polymorphous 
flower,  in  which  the*  stamens  and  pistil  differ  in 
length  and  position,  and  the  different  stamens 
in  the  same  flower  have  widely  different  degrees 
of  fertility  when  applied  to  the  same  stigma: 
12)  in  the  ease  of  the  barberry,  the  irritable 
stamens  of  which  spring  up  and  dust  pollen  upon 
the  insect  that  touches  them:  (3)  in  the  case  of 
others  in  which  then-  are  levers  or  processes  by 
which  the  anthers  are  mechanically  brought  down 
upon  the  head  or  back  of  an  insect  entering  the 
flower  in  such  a  position  as  to  lie  carried  to  the 
stigma  of  the  next  flower  it  visits  (Salvia, 
heath):  (4)  in  plants  which  have  sticky  secre 
tion  as  milkwort  (Polygala).  which  gets  on 
the  tongue  or  proboscis  of  an  insect,  and  is  borne 
to  the  stigma  of  another  flower:  (•">)  in  plants 
which  have  exploding  anthers  and  other  complex 
adjustments  which  thoroughly  dust  the  insect,  as 
in  the  |H»a  family,  e.g.  Mcdicago  falcata :  (l!»  the 
entrapping  of  visitors  in  the  spat  lies  of  Arum  and 
Aristoloehia :  and  (7)  in  the  traps  of  the  (lower 
of  Asclcpias  and  Physianthus,  which  catch  (lies, 
butterflies,  and  wasps  by  their  legs;  also  the 
complex  arrangements  of  orchids,  described  by 
Darwin  in  his  Fertilization  of  Orchids.  It  ap- 
jH-ars  that  insects  are  attracted  to  those  (lowers 
which  an*  largest  and  most  gayly  colored,  the 
smaller,  more   inconspicuous   not.   receiving  so 
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many  visitors.  Bright-red  (lowers  attract  but- 
terflies; blue  flowers*  are  especially  attractive  to 
hoes,  while  dull-yellow  or  brownish  flowers  at- 
tract tlics. 

It  has  been  thought  by  Darwin,  Wallace,  Lub- 
bock, and  others  that  the  markings  of  flowers, 
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diagrams  <>(  tlirvc  forum  of  flowers  showing  inodlflca- 
tloiiH  <i(  relative  length  (it  pistils  and  stamens  in  adapta- 
tion U)  rvqiilrsnient*  of  rross-fertilUntlon :  A,  long-styled, 
form;  J!,  mld-«t.-leU  form;  C.  short-styled.  (Aft«r  Wal- 
lace.) 

such  as  lines  or  spots  converging  to  the  centre 
or  nectar,  serve  as  guides  to  insects;  but  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  case,  since  salvia,  wistaria, 
clover,  and  other  flowers  which  are  each  of  some 
one  color  attract  bees  equally  well.  H.  Mtiller 
has  observed  that  the  gentians  of  the  lowlands 
are  visited  chiefly  by  l»ees,  while  those  of  the 
high  Alps  are  adapted  only  to  butterflies.  Most 
species  of  Rhinanthus.  to  which  the  'yellow  rat- 
tle' of  Europe  belongs,  are  what  Wallace  calls 
"bee-flowers,'  but  one  species  confined  to  the 
high  Alps  of  Switzerland  has  been  adapted  to 
be  fertilized  by  butterflies  only.  It  is  now  known 
that  flowers  did  not  appear  until  the  Mcsozoic 
age:  they  are  not  known  to  have  existed  in  the 
Carboniferous  period.  Composite  flowers,  allied 
to  the  sunflowers,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Cretaceous  clays  of  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  our  large  and  irregular  flowers  possibly 
date  back  to  the  Cretaceous  period.  This  was 
the  time  when  insects  that  visit  flowers  also 
originated.  No  pollen-eating  beetles,  no  moths, 
butterflies,  w;isps.  or  bees  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  Carboniferous,  nor  before  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  Mcsozoic;  it  seems  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  flowers  and  the  insects 
which  visit  them  appeared  at  about  the  same 
epoch. 

We  may  correlate  with  this  view  the  theory  of 
llenslow  that  the  irregular  Mowers,  such  as 
those  of  the  pea.  bean,  etc.,  are  due  to  the  inter- 
mittent mechanical  stimulus  resulting  from  the 
vi-its  of  butterflies,  motto,  and  bees.  Tic  de- 
pends on  the  l.nmankian  factors  of  use  and 
disuse,  and  use  inheritance,  to  account  for  the 
beautifully  irregular  forms  of  the  papilionaceous 
and  labiate  flowers,  ns  well  as  the  singular  and 
gorgeous  flowers  of  the  orchids,  dispensing  with 
the  theory  of  natural  selection.  However  this 
may  be.  in  the  beginning  flowers  were  mo*t 
probably  small,  regular  in  shape,  inconspicuous, 
and  pelf- fertilized,  llenslow,  and  also  Wallace, 
take  the  view  that  many  inconspicuous  and  im- 
perfect  (lowers  including  those  that  are  wind- 
fertilized,  such  as  plantains.  nettles,  sedges,  and 
grasses,  do  not  represent  primitive  or  undevel- 
oped  forms,  but  have,  through  the  neglect  of  in- 


sects,  become   degenerate   types,   derived  from 
mora  perfect  forms  which  were  originally  adapt 
ed  to  insect  fertilization. 

Fertilization  of  Floirer*  by  Birds. — While  in 
the  north  temperate  zone  insects  appear  to  be 
the  chief  means  of  cross-fertilization  of  flower*, 
where  this  is  not  caused  by  the  wind,  in  the 
tropics  and  Southern  Hemisphere,  Wallace  tells 
us,  birds  have  in  many  cases  let!  to  modification* 
in  the  form  and  colors  of  flowers.  Humming 
birds  are  active  in  performing  this  office,  fertiliz- 
ing many  such  blossoms  as  the  passion-flowers, 
trumpet  ■flower*,    fuchsias,    and    b>l>elins.  The 
Salvia  splendens  of  Mexico  is  especially  adapted 
to  their  visits;  and  in  the  Andes  and  in  Chile, 
where  these  birds  are  extremely  abundant,  mam- 
kinds  of  red  tubular  flowers,  often  of  great  size, 
are  apparently  adapted  to  the  long,  slender  bills 
of   these    hummers.     The   most  extraordinary 
adaptation  to  bird-fertilization  are  the  flowers 
of  Marcgravia.  in  which,  says  Wallace,  the  pedi 
eels  and  bracts  of  the  terminal  portion  of  a 
pendent  bunch  of  flowers  have  l>een  modified  into 
pitchers  which  secrete  nectar  and  attract  in- 
sects, while  birds  feeding  on  the  nectar  or  in- 
sects have  the  pollen  of  the  overhanging  flowers 
dusted  on  their  backs,  and  carrying  it  to  other 
flowers,  thus  cross-fertilizing  them.    In  the  east- 
ern tropics  the  sunbirds  take  the  place  of  the 
hummers,  and  they  are  aided  by  the  flower- 
peckers.     (See  Dic.Et'M.)      In  the  Australian 
region  there  are  two  flower-feeding  groups— the 
honey-suckers    ( Meliphngida*)    and    the  brush- 
tongued  lories  ( Trichoglossida*) . 

In  New  Zealand  the  use  of  animal  life  in  far* 


si 
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A  humming-bird  {Lophorain  ttmnt u» >  feeding  upon  a 
flower  of  Mitreuru  >  in  ne/»-nf  liohtt>*.  and  taking  and  lea \  lug 
pollen  b.v  brushing  against  the  overhanging  anthers  and 
pistil*. 

tilizing  flowers  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a  country 
which  is  remarkably  poor  in  species  of  insects, 
especially  Itecs  nnd  butterflies;  yet  it  ha-s  been 
shown  by  local  botanists  that  no  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  flowering  plants  of  those  island* 
are  incapable  of  fertilization,  and  tints  wholly 
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dependent  on  animal  life  for  the  continuance  of 
the  species. 

Advantages  of  Intercrossing. — This  brief  ac- 
count of  cross-fertilization  of  flowers  shows,  aa 
pointed  out  by  Darwin  and  others,  that  we 
prohuhly  owe  to  the  visits  of  insects  and  birds 
the  peculiar  and  varied  forms  and  structures  of 
our  most  beautiful  and  attractive  flowers,  and 
that  as  the  result  of  intercrossing  the  siw,  height, 
vigor,  and  fertility  of  the  race  or  species  is  en- 
hanced. Yet  with  plants,  as  wc  shall  see  is 
the  case  with  animals,  the  mere  act  of  inter- 
crossing by  itself  docs  no  good.  The  good 
depends  on  the  individuals  which  are  crossed 
ditTcring  slightly  in  constitution,  owing  to 
their  progenitors  having  been  subjected  during 
several  generations  to  slightly  different  condi 
tions. 

Cross-Fertilization  in  Animals  and  Man. — In- 
tercrossing in  animals,  as  among  plants,  may, 
within  due  limits,  be  beneficial.  These  limits  are 
confined  to  the  same  variety,  race,  or  stock.  If 
individuals  of  widely  different  races  or  breeds 
intermix,  the  result  is  degeneracy  and  steril- 
ity, the  outcome  of  such  unions  being  of  the 
same  nature  as  hybrids  between  different  though 
allied  species.  As  Darwin  states:  "After  plants 
have  been  propagated  by  self-fertilization  for 
several  generations,  a  single  cross  with  a  fresh 
stock  restores  their  pristine  vigor;  and  wc  have 
a  strictly  analogous  result  with  our  domestic 
animals."  This  will  apply  to  man  also.  When 
the  French  aristocracy  was,  as  the  result  of  the 
Revolution,  broken  up  and  forced  to  intermarry 
with  the  brturgeoisie,  the  result  was  an  increase 
in  the  population  and  additional  vigor  in  the 
race.  An  old  family  in  its  decline  may  be  re- 
juvenated and  restored  by  intermarriage  with 
a  more  vigorous,  even  if  a  coarser,  stix-k  or 
strain.  The  population  of  our  cities  is  main- 
tained by  the  constant  intlux  of  fresh  blood  from 
the  rural  districts. 

The  mixture  of  the  European  races,  now  so 
marked,  has  l>ecn  going  on  from  early  prehistoric 
(Neolithic)  times.  The  French  population  is 
highly  composite.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
equally  or  still  more  so,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple so  in  a  still  more  marked  degree;  the  inter 
mixture  being  the  result  of  emigration  from  the 
countries  of  northern  and  central  Kuropc.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  old  mixes  with  new  stock, 
but  the  latter  comes  from  regions  differing  in 
*oil.  climate,  etc.  Intermarriages  between  the 
stocks  or  breeds  or  strains  of  the  white  race 
are  happy  in  their  effects,  resulting  in  in- 
creased vigor  and  fertility;  and  so  with  the 
«tocks  of  the  yellow,  brown,  or  black  races. 
The  same  law  prevails  throughout  the  animal 
world :  everywhere  Nature  abhors  too  close  in- 
breeding. 

Interracial  Marriage. — Miscegenation,  or  'me 
t  Usage,'  is  marriage  between  individuals  of 
widely  different  races — i.e.  a  high  and  a  low  race 
or  variety.  Its  effects  are  bad  physically  and 
morally,  since  the  product,  like  mules  or  hybrids 
Wtween  species,  is  inferior  to  the  higher  though 
superior  to  the  lower  race;  the  result  is  that, 
when  general,  the  higher  race  is  pulled  down,  or 
tends  to  degeneracy,  while  the  lower  is  in  a  de- 
gree elevated.  Hybrids,  or  half -castes,  are  no- 
toriously inferior  to  either  pure  race,  though 
partly  from  social  causes.    The  results,  so  ap- 


parent in  human  history,  show  that  crosses  arc 
injurious  between  races  too  far  removed  iu 
physical  characters  and  const  itut  ion,  or  where 
living  under  remote  climatic  conditions.  While 
marriages  between  black  or  other  backward  races 
and  white  races  are  markedly  evil  in  their 
effects,  unions  between  those  nearer  allied, 
such  as  those  between  the  white  race  and  the 
•Japanese  or  the  Polynesian  or  Malayan  or 
North  American  Indian,  also  tend  to  result  in 
sterility;  on  the  other  band  crosses  between 
the  yellow  and  brown  races,  and  the  brown  and 
black,  nre  apparently  fertile,  and  the  results  not 
harmful. 

in-and-in  Breeding. — The  deleterious  effects 
of  self-fertilization,  or  of  marriage  between  blood- 
relatives,  are  recognized  both  by  Darwin  and  by 
Wallace.  Darwin  found  that  certain  plants 
which  had  been  naturally  cross  fertilized  for 
many  or  all  previous  generations  suffered  to 
an  extreme  degree  from  a  single  act  of  self- 
fertilization.  "Nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  adds, 
"has  been  observed  in  our  domestic  animals: 
but  then  one  must  remember  that  the  closest 
possible  interbreeding  with  such  animals — that 
is,  between  brothers  and  sisters — cannot  be  con- 
sidered a*  nearly  so  close  a  union  as  that 
between  the  polien  and  ovules  of  the  same 
Bower." 

Consanguineous  Marriages. — The  bearings  of 
the  previous  statements  on  this  important  sub- 
ject are  obvious.  Yet  the  matter  is  involved  in 
doubt,  authorities  differing.  The  popular  notion  is 
that  marriages  between  first  cousins  result  in 
disease,  idiocy,  insanity,  sterility,  etc.  That  the 
results  are  not,  however,  always  deleterious  is  a 
matter  of  frequent  observation.  Darwin  refers 
to  his  son's  ((J.  H.  Darwin)  attempt  to  discover 
by  a  statistical  investigation  whether  the  mar- 
riages of  first  cousins  nre  at  all  injurious,  "al- 
though this  is  a  degree^  of  relationship  which 
would  not  Im»  objected  to  in  our  domestic  ani- 
mals." It  appears  from  these  and  other  re- 
searches that  "the  evidence  as  to  anv  evil  thus 
caused  is  conflicting,  but  on  the  whole  points 
to  its  being  very  small."  He  concludes  "that 
with  mankind  the  marriages  of  nearly  related 
fiersons,  some  of  whose  •  parents  or  ancestors 
had  lived  under  very  different  conditions,  would 
be  much  less  injurious  than  that  of  persons 
who  had  always  lived  in  the  same  place  and 
followed  the  same  habits  of  life.  Nor  can  I 
see  reason  to  doubt  that  the  widely  different 
habits  of  life  of  men  and  women  in  civilized  na- 
tions, especially  among  the  upper  classes,  would 
tend  to  counterbalance  anv  evil  from  marriages 
l>ctween  healthy  and  somewhat  closely  related 
persons." 

Finally,  to  sum  up  the  results  thus  far  ob- 
tained, it  appears,  as  concluded  by  Wallace,  that 
a  slight  amount  of  crossing,  attended  by  slight 
changes  of  the  conditions  of  life,  is  beneficial: 
while  extreme  changes  and  crosses  between  indi- 
viduals too  far  removed  in  structure  <>r  const i 
tution  are  injurious. 

BlBUOOIAPHY.  Hermann  Miillcr.  The  Fertiliza- 
tion of  Flotcers  I  Eng.  trails.  London,  1SS3); 
Wallace.  Darwinism  (London,  1880) ;  Darwin, 
Various  Contrivances  by  Which  Orchid*  Are  Fer- 
tilized hg  Inserts  (  id  ed..  London,  1 S 7 7  I  :  Fffirts 
of  Cross  and  Self  Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable 
liinadnm  (2d  ed.,  London. \H"H)  ;  Different  Form t 
of  Flowers  on  Plants  of  the  Same  Sj.teies  (2d 
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ed.,  London,  1880)  ;  Descent  of  Man  (2d  ed., 
I<ondon,  1874)  ;  Hcnslow,  Origin  of  Floral  Struc- 
tures |  1. 1 union,  18».'l)  :  Wallace,  Malay  Archipe- 
lago (New  York,  1800);  Lubbock,  British  Wild 
Flowers  Considered  in  Relation  to  Insects  (4th 
cd.,  London,  1882)  ;  Grant  Allen,  On  the  Colors 
of  Plotters  (London,  1880);  Belt.  A  Naturalist 
in  Nicaragua  (London,  1888):  Forbes,  A  Nat- 
uralist's Wanderings  in  the  Fastern  Archipelago 
(New  York,  1885). 

CROSS -FOX.  A  valuable  variety  of  tbe 
American  red  fox,  marked  by  a  dark  line  along 
the  back,  crossed  by  one  upon  the  withers,  whence 
the  name.    See  Fox. 

CROSS  KEYS  A  post- village  in  Rockingham 
County.  Va..  al>out  20  miles  northeast  of  Staun- 
ton. Here,  on  June  8.  1802,  during  the  Civil 
War,  an  indecisive  engagement  occurred  lietween 
18,000  Federals,  under  General  Fremont,  and  a 
part  of  Jackson's  retreating  army,  numbering 
about  8000,  under  (Jeneral  Kwell.  the  latter 
withdrawing  during  the  night  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Jackson.  Kach  side  lost  about  500.  The 
engagement  was  a  strategic  success  for  the  Con- 
federates, in  that,  it  checked  the  pursuit  of  Fre- 
mont and  prevented  his  joining  with  General 
Shields  for  a  combined  attack. 

CROSS'LEY.  Sir  Francis  (1817  72).  An 
Knglish  philanthropist,  born  at  Halifax,  York- 
shire. He  succeeded  to  the  proprietorship  of 
the  Dean  Clough  car|>ct-mills.  and  accumulated 
a  vast  fortune.  His  many  benef  act  ions  included 
the  gift  to  Halifax  of  twenty-one  almshouses 
and  an  endowed  public  park,  and  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  of  £20.000.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1803,  and  published  a  lecture,  ('ana- 
da  and  the  United  State*,  in  1805. 

CROSSOFTERYGII.  kros-sop'ter-Ijt-i  ( Neo- 
ljit.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  icpoaaoi,  krossoi,  fringe  + 
mtfbywv,  ptvrygion,  diminutive  of  wripvt,  pteryx. 
wing).  An  order  of  ganoid  fishes,  numerous  in 
former  ages,  but  surviving  only  in  the  ganoid- 
like genera  Polypterus  (see  Bichir)  and  Cala- 
nioiehthys.  They  are  described  as  "Teleostomi, 
in  which  the  pectoral  fin  consists  of  a  rounded 
basal  lol>e.  supported  by  endoskeletal  structures 
and  fringed  by  dermal  rays.  There  are  no  brnn- 
chiostegal  rays.  The  vertebral  column  is  well 
ossified,  and  the  caudal  fin  is  diphyccrcal.  The 
|H'lvic  fins  are  at>dominal.  A  spiral  valve  ami 
a  conns  arteriosus  are  present  and  the  optic 
nerves  form  a  ehiasma." 

CROSS  RIVER.    See  Calahar. 

CR0 SWELL,  kroz'wel,  Edwin  (1707-1871). 
An  American  journalist,  long  prominent  in 
Democratic  polities  as  a  member  of  the  Albanv 
Hegency  (q.v.).  He  was  born  at  Catskill.  N.  Y.. 
Ugan  iiis  journalistic  career  on  the  Catskill  Re- 
carder,  a  journal  established  by  his  father,  and 
in  1824  became  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus, 
which  he  made  the  official  organ  of  his  party 
in  the  State.  He  was  also  State  printer  from 
1K24  to  1840.  and  from  1844  to  1847.  Croswell 
was  the  grent  antagonist  of  Thurlow  Weed 
and  exerted  powerful  influence  by  his  edi . 
tonal  utterances  in  both  State  and  national 
polities. 

CROSWELL,  Harry  (1778-1858).  An  Ameri- 
can journalist  and  clergyman,  born  at  West 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut.     In  1802  he  became 


editor  of  the  Balance,  a  Federalist  newspaper, 
at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  later  of  the  W  asp,  a  lilxd 
ous  sheet  which  involved  him  in  numerous  law- 
suits, the  most  important  of  which  resulted  from 
an  attack  upon  Thomas  Jefferson.  His  defense 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  Inst  forensic 
effort  of  that  great  lawyer.  In  1814  he  took 
«  rders,  and  in  1815  became  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  the  author 
of  The  Young  Churchman's  Guide;  Manual  of 
Family  Prayers  (1857)  :  and  Ouidc  to  the  Holy 
Sacrament  (1867). 

CROT  ALA'RIA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
ilk.  Kph-n/or,  krotalon,  rattle).  A  genu-  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  l^eguminosa>,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  inflated  pods  in  which  the 
seeds  rattle  when  ripe.  The  species  are  nu 
merous;  annual,  perennial,  and  shrubby  plants, 
natives  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of 
the  world.  Many  of  them  have  long,  straight, 
slender  stems  and  branches,  and  some  of  these 
yield  valuable  fibre,  particularly  the  Sunn  (q.v.). 
or  Sunn  hemp  of  India.  Crotalaria  juncea.  an 
annual  species,  the  fibre  of  which  is  now  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  Juhbulnoi* 
hemp,  also  an  important  fibre,  and  regarded  as 
stronger  than  Sunn,  is  the  produce  of  Crotalaria 
tenuifolia,  usually  considered  a  variety  of  Cro- 
talaria  juncea,  a  |>erennial  species  ahout  nine  feet 
high,  a  native  of  the  south  of  India,  which,  when 
growing  in  abundant  space,  throws  out  many 
branches;  but  when  sown  thick,  grows  with  little 
branching.  CrotaUiria  burhia,  which  naturally 
grows  in  very  arid  places,  is  also  cultivated  in 
Sinde  for  its  fibre.  There  are  a  dozen  species 
native  of  the  I'nited  States,  one  of  which.  Cro 
talaria  sagittalis,  and  perhaps  other*,  are  n- 
pitted  to  be  injurious  to  horses,  causing  what 
is  termed  'crotalism.'  a  disease  something  like 
loco  (q.v.). 

CROTAI/IDJS  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
Kp6Ta?.w,  krotalon,  rattle).  A  family  of  ven- 
omous serpents,  the  pit-vipers,  viper-like  in  form, 
but  distinctively  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
a  deep  pit  on  each  side  of  the  face  between  the 
nostril  and  the  eye.  It  includes  the  American 
rattlesnakes,  moccasins,  and  copperheads,  and 
some  Asiatic  species.    See  Rattlesnake. 

CROT'ALISM.    See  Crotalaria. 

CROTAPHTTTJS.    See  Collared  Lizard. 

CROTCH,  William  (1775-1847).    A  distin 
guished  Knglish  composer,  born  at  Norwich.  He 
was  quite  as  precocious  as  Mozart.    When  little 
more  than  three  years  old  he  could  play  "God 
Save  the  King"  almost  throughout  with  chords, 
and  could  detect  in  a  moment  what  note  was 
struck  and  in  what  key  music  wis  composed. 
When  only  twenty-two  Crotch  was  appointed  pro 
fessor  of  music  in  Oxford  University,  and  the  de- 
cree of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred  upon  him. 
In  1822  he  ohtnined  the  principalship  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.    He  composed  much  for  the 
organ  and  piano,  as  well  as  many  vocal  piece- 
Among  the  last,  the  oratorio  Palestine:  an  ode. 
"Mona  on  Snowdon  Calls;"  a  glee,  "Nymph,  with 
thee;"  and  a  motet.  "Methinks  I  hear  the  full 
celestial  choir,"  are  still  popular.    His  most  im 
portant  book  was  Elements  of  Musical  Compo*i 
lion   and  Thorough  -  Ran*    (1812).    He  died  at 
Taunton.  England. 
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CROTCHET  CASTLE.  A  novel  by  Thomas 
Love  Peacock  (1831).  The  story  is  only  a  thread 
nerving  to  connect  a  series  of  amusing  satires  on 
the  learned  foibles  of  the  day.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Crotchet  Castle,  the  country  home  of 
Ebenczer  MacCrotehet,  where  a  company  of  oddi- 
ties are  gathered.  The  strongest  character  is 
Doctor  Folliott,  a  combative  clergyman,  full  of 
antipathies  and  classical  quotations. 

CROTON  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  icporuv,  Kp6ruv, 
krolon,  tick,  shrub  bearing  the  castor-berry, 
which  was  thought  to  resemble  a  tick).  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Euphorbiacea-. 
The  species  are  numerous,  mostly  tropical  or 
sub  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  a  few  herbaceous. 
Some  of  them  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  the 
acrid  properties  so  characteristic  of  the  order 
to  which  they  belong.  Among  these,  the  most 
important  is  the  purging  croton  (Croton  tiy- 
/tt/m),  a  small  tr«s>,  a  native  of  India  and  the 
more  easterly  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The  leaves 
are  extremely  acrid;  the  w<xk1  in  a  fresh  state 
is  a  drastic,  and  in  a  dried  state,  a  more  mild 
purgative;  and  the  seeds  (croton  seeds  or  tilly 
si  /tlx)  ore  an  extremely  powerful  drastic  purga- 
tive, formerly  much  employed  in  Europe,  but 
latterly  disused  on  account  of  violence  and  un- 
certainty of  action,  although  still  valuable  as 
yielding*  croton  oil  I  q.v.).  They  are  oval,  or 
oval-oblong,  about  the  size  of  field-beans.  The 
oil  is  obtained  mostly  by  expression,  and  partly 
by  treating  the  cake  with  alcohol.  Other  species 
possess  similar  properties.  Very  different  prop- 
erties are  found  in  the  species  which  yield  cas- 
carilla  (q.v.)  and  copalche  (q.v.)  barks,  to 
which  a  great  resemblance  exists  in  the  barks 
of  a  number  of  species,  natives  chiefly  of  South 
America.  Other  species  are  still  more  aromatic, 
and  some  delightfully  fragrant,  containing  in 
great  abundance  a  thickish,  balsamic  sap.  The 
sap  of  Croton  yratissimus  is  much  employed  as 
a  |H»rfume  and  cosmetic  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  that  of  Croton  nriyanifolius  is  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  ft  substitute  for  balsam  of  co- 
pa  iva  ;  that  of  Croton  flarens.  also  West  Indian, 
furnishes  eau  de  Mantes  by  distillation ;  and  the 
balsamic  sap  of  some  South  American  species 
is  dried  and  used  as  incense.  Croton  Inert frrus. 
which  grows  abundantly  in  Ceylon,  is  an  impor- 
tant lac-tree.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  spe- 
cies in  the  I'nited  States,  chiefly  in  the  South- 
west, but  they  have  little  economic  value.  The 
plants  extensively  cultivated  by  florists  in  hot- 
houses as  crotons  belong  to  the  genus  Codiieum. 
They  have  very  curious  and  often  highly  colored 
leaves. 

CROTO'NA.  or  CROTON  (Lat..  from  Gk. 
Kpiruv,  KrotOn).  A  Greek  colony  in  south 
Italy,  on  the  east,  coast  of  Rruttium.  founded 
probably  about  n.C.  700,  by  Acha»ans.  Situated 
near  A  good  harbor  and  in  a  fertile  territory. 
Crotona  rapidly  became  wealthy,  and  was  famous 
for  its  Olympian  victors,  especially  the  great 
athlete  Milo,  who  is  said  to  have  led  the  army 
in  the  war  with  Sybaris.  About  B.C.  590  the 
city  became  the  home  of  Pythagoras  (q.v.),  and 
the  Pythagorean  brotherhood  the  rulers  of  the 
Cltr.  Put  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris 
(nr.  510)  n  reaction  set  in  and  the  Pvthagoreans 
wen-  expelled.  The  power  of  Crotona  sank 
rapidly  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  n.c. 
It  was  captured  by  Dionysius  the  Elder  of  Syrn- 
Vol.  V  — 31. 


cuse,  and  later  by  Agathocles,  and  in  the  war 
between  Pyrrlius  and  the  Romans  was  plundered 
and  nearly  destroyed.  It  recovered  somewhat, 
but  suffered  severely  in'  the  Second  Punic  War. 
and,  though  made  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony  in 

B.  C.  194,  was  never  after  a  place  of  importance. 
The  modern  name  is  Cot  rone. 

CROTON  AQUEDUCT.  See  Aqueduct  for 
descriptions  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  Croton 
Aqueduct. 

CROTON  BUG.    See  Cockkoacii. 

CROTON  EL'EUTE'RIA.    See  Ga8iarili.a. 

CROTON  OIL.  The  fixed  oil  obtained  by 
expressing  the  seeds  of  the  Croton  tiylium,  cul- 
tivated in  India  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
is  a  viscid  liquid  varying  in  color  from  a  pale 
yellow  to  a  reddish  brown  or  deep  sherry.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  carbon  disulphidc,  and  many  other 
organic  solvents.  It  has  an  acrid  taste  and  an 
unpleasant  fatty  odor.    It  contains  tiylinic  acid, 

C.  H.O.,  crotono'l,  (\MuO„  and  the  glyecrides  of 
several  fatty  acids.  Croton  oil  is  a  powerful 
irritant.  When  rublied  upon  the  skin  it  produces 
rubefaction  and  pustular  eruption.  It  is  now 
rarely  used  in  medicine,  l>eing  prescribed  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  skin  in  alopecia 
and  internally,  to  relieve  very  obstinate  const i 
pat  ion. 

CROTON  RIVER.  A  river  of  New  York, 
rising  in  Dutchess  County.  It  flows  southwest 
through  Putnam  and  Westchester  counties,  and 
empties  into  the  Hudson  River  (q.v.)  just  above 
Sing  Sing,  and  30  miles  above  Xew  York  City. 
The  Croton  River  is  about  80  miles  in  length, 
drains  an  area  of  340  square  miles,  and  in  its 
basin  are  fifteen  storage  lakes  and  ponds  which 
furnish  the  chief  part  of  the  water-supply  of  New 
York  City. 

CROTUS  RU'BIA'NUS.  The  assumed  name 
of  Johannes  Jaoer  (e.l480-e.l540) .  A  German 
humanist,  l>orii  at  Dornheim.  Thuringia.  Next  to 
I'lrich  von  Hutten,  he  was  the  most  important 
contributor  to  the  famous  t'.pistohr  tibscurorum 
Yirorum  (q.v.). 

CROUCH,  Frederick  Niciiollh  <l80H-iMh. 
An  Anglo-American  musician,  born  in  Ixindon. 
He  came  of  a  musical  family,  and  was  himself 
remarkably  precocious.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  with  Bochso,  and  when 
only  nine  years  old  was  a  'cellist  in  the  Royal  Co 
burg  theatre.  Subsequently  he  was  in  the  orcbes 
tras  of  Queen  Adelaide  and  at  Drury  tame  the- 
atre, after  which  he  became  a  teacher  and  singer 
in  Plymouth.  In  1841)  he  came  to  the  I'nitisl 
States,  acting  in  various  capacities  as  musical 
director,  teacher,  and  chorister.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  upon 
its  close,  having  lost  all  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts, became  a  gardener  at  Ruckingham  Court- 
house. Through  the  kindness  of  his  old  army  com- 
rades he  was  enabled  to  reestablish  himself  as  a 
teacher.  He  died  in  Portland.  Maine.  His  com- 
positions were  almost  exclusively  soiitrs.  and  com- 
prise "Kathleen  Mavourneen -,"  "The  Soldier's 
Grave;"  "The  Emigrant's  T-ament ;"  "Twenty 
Years  Ago;"  and  "Friendship."  all  of  which  be- 
came extremely  jiopulnr. 

CROUP  ( Scotch  croupe,  cropr.  to  croak,  make 
a   harsh    noise).     Since  the  discovery   of  the 
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cause  of  diphtheria,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
are  two  forms  of  disease  formerly  known  us 
croup:  (1)  false  croup,  and  (2)  membranous 
eroup,  which  is  diphtheria  of  the  larynx.  False 
croup  is  caused  in  feeble  or  ill-fed  children,  or  in 
those  who  have  a  catarrhal  tendency,  by  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  digestive  disturbances,  or,  in 
some  cases,  the  grippe  (q.v.).  The  child  has  a 
running  from  the  nose  and  a  cough;  he  uwukens 
coughing  hoarsely,  with  noisy  and  labored  breath- 
ing or  gasping,  with  every  appearance  of  suffoca- 
tion, the  face  becoming  red  or  purplish,  and 
tears  starting  from  the  eyes.  The  attack  lasts 
from  a  half  hour  to  five  or  six  hours,  and  then 
relief  conies  in  a  loose  cough,  abatement  of  the 
lever,  and  free  perspiration.  The  attack  may  be 
repeated  on  succeeding  nights.  No  membrane 
is  coughed  up.  The  treatment  consists  of  in- 
halation of  warm,  moist  nir  from  a  tea  kettle 
placed  Under  a  sheet  thrown  over  the  child's 
In  d;  frequent  draughts  of  warm  milk;  and  a  dose 
of  a  lialf-tcaspoonful  of  syrup  of  ipecac,  re- 
peated every  fifteen  minutes  till  vomiting  occurs 
once.  Other  drugs  should  be  prescribed  by  n 
physician. 

Membranous  croup  is  caused  by  the  bacillus  of 
diphtheria  (q.v.),  or  by  streptococcus,  and  is 
very  dangerously  contagious  as  well  as  largely 
fatal.  The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  in 
false  croup,  except  that  the  child  is  generally 
drowsy  for  a  few  hours  before  the  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  the  cough  liegin.  and  after  a  time 
l>ecomes  exceedingly  restless,  the  lips  and  face 
become  blue,  pieces  of  membrane  are  coughed  up. 
coma  and  possibly  convulsions  follow,  and  death 
OCCUra  unless  relief  is  obtained.  Relief  from  suf- 
focation may  lie  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
tracheotomy  tube.  Hits  is  a  "metal  or  hard  rub- 
ber tube  inserted  into  the  windpipe  below  the 
larynx  by  a  surgeon,  through  an  incision  in  the 
neck;  or  by  the  use  of  the  intubation  tuln1  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Joseph  O'Dwyer,  of  New  York, 
which  is  passed  down  the  throat  and  between  the 
veal  cords,  and  fastened  in  place.  These  pro- 
el  dures  do  not.  however,  check  the  disease.  See 
DirilTHKRlA. 

CROW  (AS.  entire.  OIKJ.  chrmra,  rhraja,  Oer. 
kftthe,  crow,  from  AS.  rrniran,  OIKJ.  chrajnn, 
Oer.  kraken,  to  crow:  probably  onomatopoetic  in 
origin).  A  bird  of  the  genus  ('onus,  the  type  of 
the  family  Corvida\  The  crows  are  a  widely 
distributed  group  of  birds,  found  in  nearly  nil 
parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  largest  species  of  the  genus 
is  the  raven;  the  rook  and  the  jackdaw  of  Eng- 
land also  belong  to  it.  Crows  are  always  more  or 
less  black,  frequently  wholly  so.  but  differ  from 
each  other  not  only  in  color,  but  especially  in 
size  and  in  the  amount  of  space  at  the  base  of 
the  bill,  which  is  bare  of  feathers.  All  are 
smaller  thnn  the  raven,  but  are  mostly  more  than 
tiftisn  inches  in  lencth.  They  are  omnivorous, 
eating  almost  anything  edible,  and  some  species 
live  largely  on  fish.  All  are  intelligent  to  a 
high  degree,  and  many  stories  are  current  re- 
Ci; nl iiiir  their  avoiding  danger  and  communicating 
with  each  other.  They  are  easily  domesticated. 
Most  of  the  species  nrc  more  or  less  gregarious, 
at  bust  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
frequently  resort  in  incredible  numbers  to 
certain  favorite  places  of  woodland  to  roost  at 
night. 


Three  species  of  crow  occur  in  the  United 
States,  besides  the  two  ravens.     The  common 
crow    (C'orru*  Awienccinu*)    is  generally  di» 
tributed  over  North  America,  but  u  most  abun- 
dant in  the  East,  and  is  apparently  wanting  from 
certain  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
where  ravens  are  common.    Although  it  formerly 
had  a  bad  reputation  as  a  corn  thief,  and  is 
kuown  to  be  guilty  not  only  of  stealing  corn, 
but  even  of  stealing  eggs  and  killing  birds  (in 
eluding  poultry),  vet  it  is  now  recognized  as  a 
really  beneficial  bird  and  a  true  friend  of  the 
farmer,  lieeause  of  the  vast  number  of  injurious 
insects  which  it  destroys.    It  was  primitively 
confined  mainly  to  the  Eastern  coast-belt,  but  has 
steadily  progressed  westward  with  the  advance 
of  civilization,  as  the  raven  has  correspondingly 
disappeared. 

The  fish-crow  {Corru*  oaaifragua)  frequents 
the  coast  and  the  Southern  rivers  of  the  United 
States.  (See  Fish-Crow.)  The  jabbering'  crow 
(Corrua  Jumaiccnais)  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
Jamaica  is  remarkable  for  the  resemblance  of 
its  voice  to  human  speech,  which  some  of  the  other 
species  of  this  genus  may  be  taught  to  imitate. 
The  small,  glossy  crow  of  India  and  Ceylon 
(Corrua  sphndvna)  frequents  the  towns,  feed 
ing  on  offal,  and  boldly  entering  rooms  through 
open  windows  to  snatch  some  morsel  from  the 
dinner-table;  these  birds,  called  hooded  crows 
in  English  India,  are  a  nuisance  by  their  bold 
ness  and  thievish  ways  ahout  camps  and  vil 
lages. 

CROW  (translation  of  the  Hidatsa  name  of 
the  tribe  abanroka.  hawk).  A  warlike  and  pred 
utory  tribe  of  Siouan  stock,  formerly  roaming 
over  the  upj)er  Yellowstone  region  of  Wyoming 
and  Montana  and  now  gathered  u]hiii  a  reserva- 
tion in  the  latter  State  to  the  number  of  about 
l!).)0.  They  were  formerly  almost  constant \\ 
at  war  with  all  their  neighbors,  particularly  the 
Sioux,  but  have  uniformly  remained  at  peace 
with  the  whites,  frequently  furnishing  a  con- 
tingent of  scouts  against  the  hostile  tribes. 

CROWBERRY,    or  CRAKEBERRY 

called  from  its  black  color)  (Emptrum  m 
<>rum).  A  small  procumheut  shrub,  of  the 
natural  order  Kmpctraeca?.  a  native  of  the  north 
ern  parts  of  the  world,  abundant  in  the  moors  and 
highlands  of  all  high  latitudes.  The  order  consists 
of  a  few  heath-like  shrubs.  The  berries  of  the  crow- 
lierry  are  nearly  black,  surround  the  branches  in 
crowded  clusters,  and  each  contain  six  to  nine 
bony  seeds  and  a  watery,  acidulous  juice,  which 
is  sometimes  thought  to  be  refreshing;  but  they 
are  generally  little  esteemed.  A  fermented  or 
vinous  liquor  is  prepared  from  them  in  some 
northern  countries.  They  are  a  favorite  food  of 
game.  A  variety,  rubrtnn,  said  to  lie  a  na 
the  of  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn,  differs  little 
from  the  northern  plant,  except  in  having  red 
berries. 

CROW-BLACKBIRD.    See  C.kac  ki.e. 

CROWD  (AS.  cmdu,  peered,  throng;  of  un 
known  origin),  or  Mob.  In  the  popular  sense, 
an  aggregation  of  individuals,  regardless  of  their 
character  or  the  purposes  which  brought  them 
together.  The  psychological  signification  of  ■ 
crowd  is  different.  The  aggregation  becomes  a 
crowd  only  "when  the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  all 
the  persons  in  the  gathering  take  one  and  the 
same  direction,  and  their  conscious  personality 
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vanishes."  A  half-dozen  individuals  gathered 
together  may  become  a  crowd  more  easily  than 
hundreds  assembled  accidentally. 

The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  crowd 
is  that  the  individuals  composing  it  do  not  think 
and  act  as  each  one  would  think  and  act  inde- 
pendently. Back  of  the  avowed  causes  of  our 
acta  are  unconscious  motives  or  forces  that  defy 
investigation,  and  these  are  the  mainsprings  of 
ciowd  activity.  They  are  the  common  character- 
istics of  the  race,  and  it  is  in  these  points  that 
people  are  more  alike  than  in  the  acquired  char- 
acteristics which  result  from  education.  It  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  forces  which  are 
requisite  for  crowd  or  moh  activity  are  the 
primitive  ones,  that  crowds  are  incapable  of 
iising  ahove  very  mediocre  intellectual  attain- 
ments. This  also  explains  why  the  crowd  de- 
scends in  the  scale  of  civilization  below  the 
average  individuals  composing  it.  If  this  were 
not  true,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
conduct  of  otherwise  respectable  |»eople  at  lynch- 
ings  and  the  degrading  forms  of  torture  imposed 
by  them. 

The  causes  which  determine  the  appearance  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  crowd  are:  (1>  a 
M-nlimeut  of  invincible  power;  (2)  suggestion; 
und  (3)  contagion.  Through  the  mere  force  of 
numbers,  and  also  through  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  individual  of  the  crowd,  a  feeling  of  in- 
vincible power  takes  possession  of  him.  Nothing 
is  permitted  to  stand  between  him  and  the 
realization  of  his  aims.  On  this  account  the 
soldier  in  battle,  acting  under  a  common  impulse, 
is  braver  and  stronger  than  he  would  be  other- 
wise. By  means  of  suggestion,  contagion  in  the 
crowd  is"  produced;  the  individuals  are  more  or 
less  in  a  hypnotic  state;  and  the  individual  will 
and  personality  disappear  in  a  common  purpose 
or  aim. 

Crowds  are  not  premeditative ;  they  are  im- 
pulsive and  mobile.  Aroused  one  minute  to  acts 
of  generosity  and  heroism,  they  may  descend  the 
next  to  acts  of  extreme  violence  and  torture. 
They  are  credulous,  believing  things  wholly  in- 
comprehensible to  those  outside  of  crowd  in- 
lluence. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  concerning 
the  role  which  mob  action  is  to  play  in  the  civili- 
zation of  the  future.  Gustave  \a>  Bon.  The  Crowd 
(  Eng.  trans.  London,  l!»00),  asserts  that  '  w  hile  all 
our  ancient  Welicfs  an'  tottering  and  disappear- 
ing, while  the  old  pillars  of  society  are  giving 
way  one  by  one.  the  power  of  the  crowd  is  the 
only  thing"  that  nothing  menaces,  and  of  which 
the*  prestige  is  on  the  increase.  The  age  we  are 
alMiut  to  enter  will  in  truth  be  the  era  of 
crowds."  Professor  Baldwin.  Social  and  llthieal 
Interpretation*  (New  York.  1807 ),  differ*  widely 
from  thit  point  of  view,  claiming  that  "the  at- 
tempt to  build  a  fruitful  conception  of  society 
upon  the  actions  of  the  crowd  under  the  influence 
of  these  imitative  suggestions,  seems  to  be  crude 
and  unphilosophical  in  the  extreme. *'  See 
Sociology:  Social  Psychology. 

CROWD,  CROTJTH,  or  CRWTH  (from 
Welsh  rrtrth.  (iael.  rruit.  <>lr.  crot.  violin;  ulti- 
mately identical  with  Welsh  CttPfft,  bulge,  on 
account  of  the  rounded  shape  of  the  instrument! . 
A  musical  Ixiw  instrument,  of  WeUh  or  Irish 
origin,  and  probably  the  oldest  European  Instru- 
ment of  that  class.  It  is  mentioned  a*  a  ehrotta 
by  Venantius  Portnnatua  in  GOf).  and  from  then 


till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
it  was  still  in  use,  seems  to  have  preserved  its 
form.  Originally  its  body  was  square  and  was 
prolonged  by  two  parallel  arms,  connected  at  the 
end  by  a  cross-bar.  From  this  bar  a  narrow 
finger-board  extended  to  the  middle  of  the  sound- 
box. The  strings,  originally  three,  later  six  in 
numl»er.  were  stretched  from  the  top  of  the 
parallel  arms  to  the  bottom  of  the  sound-box 
and  were  supported  by  a  bridge  placed  between 
two  sound  holes.  For"  illustration,  see  Mi  mical 
Instbime.nts. 

CROWDE'RO.  A  fiddler  and  leader  of  a  rab- 
ble met  by  Htidibras  in  Butler's  Hudibras, 

CROW-DUCK,  or  Ska  Crow.    A  coot. 

CROWE,  kro,  Captain.  In  Smollett's  Sir 
Laumtlot  Greaves,  the  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  who  becomes  Sir  Launcelot's  squire  on 
his  journeys  as  a  knight  errant. 

CROWE,  Catherine  (e.1800-70).  An  Eng 
lish  author.  She  was  born  at  Borough  Green, 
Kent,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Edinburgh.  Her  prin 
cipal  work,  entitled  The  Sight  Sale  of  Suture 
(184S),  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed  for 
weirdness  of  conception.  In  her  novels,  among 
which  may  be  cited  Adventure*  of  Susan  Hopley 
(1841)  and  Lilly  Dawson  (1847),  she  showed 
much  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  development  of 
the  plot. 

CROWE,  Eyre  (1824—).  An  English  painter, 
born  in  London.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Dela- 
roche  in  Paris,  traveled  in  the  t'nited  States  as 
amanuensis  to  Thackeray  in  1832-53,  and  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1870. 
He  was  also  appointed  an  inspector  of  the  science 
and  art  department  of  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum. His  pictures  include  "Goldsmith's  Mourn- 
ers" ( 1803),  "Friends"  (1871).  "The  Rehearsal" 
(I87ti).  "Forfeits"  (1880),  "The  Brigs  of  Ayr" 
(I8!t4|,  "The  Gipsy's  Rest"  (1897),  and  "James 
II.  at  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue"  (18081.  He  pub 
Hefted  Wit*  Tkaekerajt  in  America  (185)3). 

CROWE,  Joseph  Archer  ( 1825-00 >.  An 
English  journalist.  He  was  )>orn  in  London  and 
began  his  journalistic  career  as  foreign  editor 
of  the  Daily  Sew*.  During  the  Crimean  War  he 
was  the  corrcsj>onderit  of  the  Illustrated  London 
Sews,  and  he  acted  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
Timet  during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  While  in 
India  he  was  also  director  of  the  Art  School  at 
Bombay  from  ls.">7  to  1  S."»!l.  In  the  following 
year  hi-  became  Consul-General  at  I^eip/.ig,  and 
in  1S70  he  was  again  correspondent  of  the  Times 
during  the  Franco-German  War.  He  thereafter 
became  Conxil-General  at  DHsaeldorf  (1878); 
secretary  and  protocol ist  to  the  Danubiati  Con- 
ference. London  ilss;{»:  and  British  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Samoa  n  Conference,  Berlin 
(  l8S«»r.    He  collaborated  as  eo-editor  with  G.  B. 

Cava  lea  Belle  (q.v. ) . 

CROWELL,  knWI.  Edward  Payson  (  1830 
— ).  An  American  scholar  and  educator,  born 
at  E— »c\.  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1853,  at  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary 
in  IS."i8,  and  in  1850  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Congregational  Church.  From  1858  to 
lst»4  he  was  instructor  in  German  and  professor 
of  Latin  at  Amherst.  Tn  1804  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Latin  languages  and  literature, 
and  in  lssn  94  was  dean.  He  was  also  elected 
a    Representative    in   the   State    Legislature  of 
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Massachusetts  in  1870.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philological  Association,  and 
icccived  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  W  illiam*  Col- 
lege in  1882.  His  publications  include,  in 
addition  to  contributions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, numerous  scholarly  editions  of  Latin  clas- 
sics, such  as  those  of  (1871)  the  lie  Scncctute 
and  Uc  Amicitia;  (187.1)  the  lie  Officii* ;  (1874) 
the  And  ria  and  Adclphar;  and  (1879)  the  Uc 
Oratorc.  He  also  translated  and  edited  Bender's 
tirundrins  dcr  rbmixchen  Litteraturgcschichte 
( 1870)  under  the  title,  .4  Brief  History  of  Roman 
Literature  (1880);  jointly  with  11.  ii.  Richard 
son,  prepared  a  useful  volume  of  Selections  from 
Latin  I'octs,  with  notes  (1882);  and  wrote  A 
Cine  to  the  I'rosc  \Yrilinyn  of  the  Silver  Age 
( 1807). 

CKOWFIELD.  kro'f.'ld.  CHRISTOPHER.  A 
name  which  Mrs.  Harriet  Reeeher  Stowe  some- 
times used  as  a  pseudonym. 

CROWFOOT.      See  RA.MNCtLlS. 

CROWFOOT    FAMILY.      See  Raxixci- 

LACE.E. 

CROW- GARLIC.    See  Allii  ji. 

CROWLEY,  kro'll.  A  town  and  county-seat 
of  Acadia  I'arish,  I.a.,  100  miles  west  of  New 
Orleans,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad.  lis 
principal  industries  are  the  cultivation  of  rice 
and  rice  milling.  Oil  in  paying  quantities  has 
lx>cn  discovered  in  the  vicinity.  Settled  about 
1887,  Crowley  was  incorporated  two  years  later, 
and  has  enjoyed  a  rapid  growth.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected 
every  two  years,  and  a  council  chosen  on  a 
general  ticket.  The  town  owns  and  operates  its 
water  works  and  electric-light  plant.  Popula- 
tion, in  1800,  420;  in  1000,  4214. 

CROW-PHEASANT,  fez'«nt.    See  COUCAL. 

CROWN  (MDuteh  krunc,  krone,  Icel.  krtinu, 
Gcr.  Krone,  OllG.  coronv,  corona,  OF.  coronc, 
Kr.  couronnc,  from  Lat.  corona,  crown,  Gk.  «»- 
pt'-n-r/,  koronc,  curved  end  of  a  bow;  connected 
with  Gael,  cruinn,  Welsh  erirw,  round,  Lat.  cur- 
run,  curved).  The  crown,  as  we  understand  it 
to-day,  resembles  in  some  degree  the  fillets, 
wreaths,  and  garlands  which  were  worn  among 
the  Greeks  as  an  emblem  of  oflice  (in  the  case  of 
the  archons),  as  a  distinction  for  the  victors 
in  the  public  games,  or  for  citizens  who  had 
rendered  exceptional  service  to  their  country. 
The  Romans  used  them  chiefly  as  rewards  for 
Vttlor.  The  most  highly  prized  was  the  corona 
obxidionali*.  made  of  grass  or  wild  flowers,  be- 
stowed by  a  beleaguered  garrison  on  the  general 
who  rescued  them.  Next  came  the  corona  cirica. 
of  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  as  a  reward  to  any 
soldier  who  had  saved  the  life  of  u  Roman  citi- 
zen in  battle;  a  place  next  to  the  senators  was 
rcscrvcil  for  the  wearer  at  public  spectacle*,  and 
the  whole  assembly  rose  at  his  entrance.  The 
vorotta  in  it  in  I  is,  a  golden  ring  surmounted  with 
turrets  or  battlements,  was  l>estowed  on  the  man 
who  first  sealed  the  wall  of  a  besieged  city;  and 
the  corona  triuin/ihtilis.  of  three  kinds,  upon  a 
general  who  obtained  a  triumph.  There  were 
other  crowns  not  honorary,  but  emblematical,  and 
regulated  not  by  law  as  were  the  former  ones,  but 
by  custom.  Of  these  the  most  important  were 
the  corona  micrrdotnlis.  worn  by  priests  and 
others  engaged  in  sacrifice;  corona  funcbris,  or 
*cinikhralis,  with  which  the  dead  were  crowned; 


corona  convicialis,  worn  on  festive  occasions 
by  banqueters;  corona  nuptiuli*,  or  bridal 
wreath;  and  corona  natalitia,  a  chaplet  suspend- 
ed over  the  door  of  a  house  in  which  a  child  was 
horn. 

As  the  emblem  of  sovereignty  in  modern 
Kurope  the  crown  was  borrowed  rather  from  the 
diadem  (q.v.)  than  from  the  above-mentioned 
crowns.  The  Roman  emj>erors  arc  represented 
as  wearing  either  the  diadem,  the  laurel  crown 
(a  simple  emblem  of  glory),  or  the  radiating 
crown,  probably  of  Kastern  origin,  which  symbol 
ized  among  the  Romans  the  deification  of  the  em 
perors.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great 
t:K)0-307)  the  diadem  was  the  established  em- 
blem of  imperial  power;  but  it  was  supplanted 
under  .Justinian  (527-05)  by  the  crown  called 
ftttinma,  a  slight  elaboration  upon  the  golden 
fillet;  and  this  in  turn  was  replaced  by  still  more 
elaborate  crowns,  until  the  crown  with  arches  be 
came  the  accepted  form.  The  ordinary  type  of 
the  imperial  crown  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  assumed 
in  imitation  of  the  Greek  emperors  by  Charles 
the  Raid  (840-77),  is  found  in  an  illuminated 
MS.  at  Munich  representing  the  Kmperor  Henrv 
II.  (1002-24)  crowned  by  Christ.  The  crown 
actually  used  at  the  coronation  of  many  suhsc 
quent  emperors,  and  now  preserved  in  Uie  im- 
perial  treasury  in  Vienna,  is  a  round  cap  sur- 
rounded by  eight  small  shields  with  semicircular 
tops  alternately  adorned  with  precious  stones 
and  with  pictures.  It  is  surmounted  by  u  small 
cross  resting  on  an  arch  inscribed  "Chonradu* 
Dei  gratia  Romano  rum  irnperator  augustus" 
(Conrad  II.,  1024-30).  The  present  Austrian 
iin|H>rial  crown  is  of  the  style  adopted  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  II.  in  1570;  it  is  cleft  in 
the  centre  so  as  partly  to  resemble  a  mitre;  the 
golden  circlet  is  jeweled  and  adorned  with  fieurs- 
de  lis  and  surmounted  by  a  cap.  above  which 
rises  a  single  arch  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The 
new  German  imperial  crown  resembles  the  old 
crown  of  Charlemagne  and  consists  of  eight 
shields  ornamented  with  precious  stones;  the 
larger  shields  show  a  cross  made  of  precious 
stones,  the  smaller  the  imperial  eagle  set  with 
diamonds;  above  it  rise  four  arches  surmounted 
by  a  cross.  The  royal  crown  of  Great  Hritain 
is  a  circle  of  gold  enriched  with  precious  stones 
and  pearls,  and  heightened  by  four  crosses  pa  tee 
and  four  fleurs-de-lis  alternately;  from  these  rise 
four  arches  which  close  under  a  mound  ensigned 
with  a  cross  patee   See  Tiara  ;  Coronet. 

So  entirely  was  the  crown  regarded  as  the 
symbol  of  sovereignty  that  the  word  came  to  he 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  monarchy,  the 
State,  and  matters  under  the  control  of  the  execu 
five  authority;  thus  we  speak  of  Crown  lawyers. 
Crown  lands,"  etc.,  the  term  having  no  connection 
with  the  sovereign  |>crsonally. 

CROWN,  Oration  ox  the.    See  Dl  Corona. 

CROWN  DEBTS.  In  English  law.  all  debts 
due  to  the  Crown,  which  are  on  record,  or  evi- 
denced by  a  bond  or  other  specialty,  and  als.- 
those  due  from  accountants  to  the  Crown  on 
account  of  moneys  received  for  the  use  and  lienc- 
fit  of  the  Crown.  Formerly  the  lands  of  the 
debtor  were  subject  to  a  lien  for  the  amount  due. 
even  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser  for 
value  without  notice  of  the  lien,  if  they  were 
conveyed  after  the  debt  became  due.  At  present 
the  lien  is  not  binding  on  n  bona  fide  purchaser 
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or  mortgagee  for  value,  utile**  a  writ  of  execu- 
tion has  Int'U  issued  and  registered  ln-fore  the 
execution  of  the  mortgage  or  conveyance. 

Simple  eontraet  debt*  have  no  «uch  lien ;  hut 
the  Crown  ha*  in  all  cases  preference  over  private 
creditor*  in  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of 
bankrupt*  and  deceased  |>er*ons.  See  Al)M  IN  1ST  RA- 
TION ;  Debt;  Pkkkuxjativk:  ExciieqiKR.  Consult 
Prideaux,  Line  of  Judgment)*  and  t'roim  Hebtn,a8 
Phey  Affect  Real  Property  (  Ith  ed.,  London,  1854 ) . 

CBOWN  DIAMONDS,  This.  The  English 
version  of  Aulier's  Lea  diamunt*  de  la  couronne 
(1844). 

CEOWNE,  John  (e.1040  e.1703).  An  Eng 
lir.li  dramatist.  He  began  hi*  literary  career 
with  I'andion  and  Ampltigenia  (1005).  interest- 
ing a*  one  of  the  very  few  English  heroic  ro- 
l Dance*  in  imitation  of  Scudery.  Hi*  contem- 
porary reputation  as  dramatist  was  gained  by 
The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  two  parts  ( pro- 
duced in  1077).  Hi*  Comedy  Sir  Courtly  A  ire 
(produced  in  1085)  held  the  stage  through  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  numerous  other  piny* 
have  only  slight  interest,  t'onsult  Dramatic 
W  ork*  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1873). 

CROWN-GALL.  A  very  destructive  disease 
that  attacks  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit-treea, 
grape*,  almonds,  walnuts,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, poplars,  and  chestnuts,  frequently  killing 
them.  The  point  of  attack  is  at  the  crown 
of  the  root*  where  the  root*  and  stem  join,  the 
u-ills  formed  on  young  trees  U  in;  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter.  Usually  occurring  at  the 
crown,  the  galls  are  sometimes  found  upon  the 
slender  root*  of  nursery  trees.  When  young 
they  have  the  color  of  the  young  roots,  but  later 
they  are  considerably  darker.  They  increase 
with  the  age  of  the  tree,  becoming  as  large  as  a 
man'*  fist  or  even  larger.  When  small  they  are 
soft  masses  of  irregular  fibres,  and  when  older 
they  exhibit  concentric  rings  in  eross-.seetion. 
On  account  of  the  deep  wounds  made  by  the 
funeUS  and  the  attack  made  upon  the  vitality  of 
its  host  the  Ins-  is  frequently  killed,  and  whole 
orchard*  are  reported  in  which  every  tree  has 
siiccunilied  to  this  cause.  The  disease  is  widely 
distributed,  being  known  in  Europe,  in  many 
part*  of  the  Tinted  States,  and  recently  reported 
from  New  Zealand.  The  cause  is  a  low  fungus 
or  myxomycete  to  which  the  name  lirndrophaguH 
globosttn  has  been  given.  It  is  closely  related 
to  the  cause  of  the  club-root  of  cabbage  and 
allied  plants.  Annual  inspection  of  the  tree*, 
cutting  off  all  pills  and  eon  ting  the  cut  surface* 
with  n  paste  made  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime, 
is  the  most  efficient  protection  known. 

CBOWN  OLASS  (so  .ailed  because  of  its 
crown-like  shape  when  being  blown}.  A  wodu- 
lime  glass  chiefly  Used  for  the  manufacture  of 
window-panes.  In  England  it  is  usually  made 
from  12  part*  silica,  13  parts  soda.  13  part* 
lime,  and  2  parts  iron  and  alumina  oxides,  while 
elsewhere  it  frequently  contains  more  sj)j,-a  and 
less  soda.     Sec  Cl.AHN. 

CBOWN  and  HALF  -  CBOWN  (an  called 
from  the  crown  which  generally  appears  on  the 
reverse).  English  silver  coins  since  1551.  Be 
fi  re  that  date  they  were  made  of  gold.  The 
crown,  which  is  the  five-shilling  piece,  is  worth 
approximately  $1.20  in  United  States  currency. 

CBOWN  IMPERIAL.     See  Fritim.ary. 


CBOWN' INSHIELD,  Arknt  Sen  uyleh 
(  1843 — ).  A  United  State*  naval  officer,  born  in 
New  York.  He  graduated  at  the  United  State* 
Naval  Academy  in  1803,  wa*  a  participant  in  both 
of  the  attack*  on  Fort  Fisher  I  December,  1804, 
and  January,  1805),  and  in  1808  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-commander.  His  further  pro- 
motions were  to  be  commander  in  1880,  captain 
in  18H4.  and  rear-admiral  in  181)7.  He  liecame 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  181»7,  and  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can W  ay  wa*  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Naval 
Strategy.  He  immediately  preceded  t'apt.  H. 
1).  Sig*bcc  in  the  command  of  the  battle-ship 
Maine. 

CBOWNINSHIELD,  Fhkukbic  (1845—).  An 
American  painter  and  writer,  born  in  Boston, 
November  27,  1815.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  ( 1800),  after  which  he  married  and  went 
abroad,  where  he  remained  eleven  years.  He 
studied  under  Kowbolham  in  London,  Couture  in 
Italy,  and  Cabancl  in  Paris.  He  returned  to 
America,  uml  from  187»  to  1885  wus  an  in- 
structor in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston, 
lie  published  a  volume  of  verse  entitled  I'ietorix 
Curminu.  in  litOO,  and  ha*  written  a  hundbook 
on  the  processes  of  mural  painting. 

CBOWN  LANDS.  The  English  sovereign 
was  at  one  time  not  only  the  nominal  owner, 
a*  lord  paramount,  of  all  the  laud*  in  England, 
but  was  also  in  his  royal  capacity  one  of  the 
greatest  landowners  in  the  kingdom.  He  was. 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  lord  of  many  manor*, 
and  in  him  were  vested  the  wastes,  forest*,  ami 
common  hinds  throughout  the  realm.  The  an 
cient  d»mcsiie  land*  of  the  Crown  are  now 
contracted  within  narrow  limit*,  having  been 
almost  entirely  granted  away  to  subp-ct*.  King 
William  III.  so  impoverished  the  Crown  in  this 
manner  that  an  act  was  passed,  1  Anne,  c.  7. 
I  ft,  the  effect  of  which  and  of  subsequent 
statutes  is  that  all  grunts  or  leases  from  the 
Crown  of  royal  manors,  or  other  possessions  con- 
nected with  land,  for  a  jieriod  exce^-ding  thirty 
one  years,  are  void.  At  a  much  earlier  period 
(1455,  c.  41),  a  Scottish  statute  had  rendered 
the  consent  of  Parliament  necessary  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Crown;  but  neither 
it  nor  the  subsequent  statutes  which  were 
pissed  with  a  similar  object  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  practice.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  (Jeorge  III.,  the  English  sovereign  sur- 
renders during  his  life  the  hereditary  revenues 
derived  from  the  Crown  lands  in  exchange  for  a 
fixed  civil  list  granted  by  Parliament.  The 
superintendence  of  such  property  as  still  belongs 
to  the  Crown  i*  now  vested  in  commissioners 
appointed  for  thnt  purpose,  called  the  com 
missioners  of  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenue*. 
These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  estates  pur 
chased  by  the  sovereigns  out  of  the  privy  purse, 
or  coming  to  the  sovereign,  his  heirs,  or  succes- 
sor*, bv  descent  or  otherwise,  from  persons  not 
l>eing  kings  or  queens  of  the  realm;  for,  although 
there  is  no  marked  line  drawn  lietween  the  pro 
prictary  rights  which  the  King  has  as  King  and 
those  which  he  has  in  his  private  capacity,  and 
there  are  no  land*  which  belong  to  the  nation  or 
State  as  a  personified  body,  yet  a  distinction  is 
made  lietween  the  binds  of  ancient  demesne  nnd 
those  coming  by  modern  title,  by  which  the 
alienation  of  the  former  is  restricted  and  that 
of  the  latter  left  free.    Consult:  Cox,  Institu 
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tkm»  of  the  English  Government,  etc.  (London, 
1803)  ;  Stephen,  A  etc  Commentaries  on  the  Laics 
of  England  (13th  ed..  London,  1899).  See  Civil 
List;  Demesne;  Feudal  System. 

CROWN  POINT,  A  town  and  the  county- 
seat  of  1-ake  County,  hid..  40  miles  southeast 
of  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Kric,  and 
the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint 
Louis  railroads  (.Map:  Indiana,  l>  I).  It  lias 
grain  -  elevators,  machine  -  shops,  wagon  -  works, 
broom-factories,  and  a  shirt  factory.  Population, 
in  1890,  1907;  in  1900,  2336. 

CROWN  POINT.  A  town  in  Essex  County, 
X.  Y.,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Champlain, 
110  miles  north  by  cast  of  Albany;  on  the 
Champlain  (  anal  and  on  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Railroad  (Map:  New  York,  (I  2).  It  con- 
tains the  Hammond  Library.  The  town  has 
manufactures  of  building  material,  luml^er.  and 
staves;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  deposits  of  iron 
ore.  which,  however,  are  not  worked  at  present. 
Population,  in  1890,  31:15;  in  1900,  2112.  Crown 
Point  was  originally  an  English  trading-station. 
About  1731  the  French  built  upon  the  site  Fort 
Saint  Frederick,  which,  in  spite  of  hostile  Eng- 
lish expeditions  directed  against  it  in  17.15  and 
1750.  they  held  until  1759,  when  the  garrison 
joined  that  of  Ticondcroga  (q.v.)  and  retreated 
down  the  lake.  General  Amherst  then  took  pos- 
session, anil,  during  the  winter  of  1759-00.  began 
work  on  fortiflcntions,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain,  ami  which,  though  never  completed, 
ultimately  cost  fully  $10,000,000.  On  May  11, 
1775,  Sct'h  Wnrncr.  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
'Green  Mountain  Boys.'  captured  the  fort,  then 
garrisoned  by  only  twelve  men.  In  1777,  on  the 
approach  of  General  Burgoyne,  it  was  tem- 
porarily abandoned  by  the  Americans. 

CROWN  SOLICITOR.  The  solicitor  to  the 
treasury,  who.  in  State  prosecutions  in  England, 
acta  ns  solicitor  for  the  Crown  in  preparing  the 
prosecution.  In  Ireland  there  are  Crown  solici- 
tors attached  to  each  circuit,  whose  duties  cor- 
respond in  some  degree  to  those  of  the  procura- 
tor-fiscal and  Crown  agent  in  Scotland.  In 
England,  there  arc  no  analogous  officers,  and 
prosecutions  are  consequently  conduct  ed  by 
solicitors  appointed  cither  by  the  parish,  or  by 
private  parties. 

CROW'QUILL,  Ai.kkkii.  Sec  Forrester, 
Ai.fkeo  Henry. 

CROW'S  ASH.    See  Fiinoeksia. 

CROWS -NEST.  A  perch  for  the  lookout 
ii. an  of  a  vessel.  It  is  placed  on  the  foremast 
at  as  great  a  height  above  the  deck  as  is  found 
desirable ;  where  protection  from  the  weather 
is  needed  it  consists  of  a  platform  surrounded 
by  canvas  and  having  a  hood  above  to  keep  off 
tiie  rain. 

CROWSTONE.  The  top  stone  of  the  gable 
end  of  0  building.    See  CORBIE  Steps. 

CROY'DON  fOKri»l.CroiWe»f.from  Fr.  eraie. 
It.  crrta,  OHO.  krida.  (icr.  Kreidc,  chalk,  from 
l.nt.  ereto,  chalk.  AS..  OHG.  <Wm,  hill.  Engl. 
dune,  from  Ir.  tlurt.  '  Jail,  dunon,  Welsh  rfia.  hill 
fort:  connected  with  AS.  tun.  Engl,  town,  OHG. 
Tint.  Ger.  Zaun,  hedge).  A  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  and  market  town  of  Surrey. 
Knglund,  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway, 
H»'j  miles  south  of  London  Bridge  (Map;  Eng 
land.  <:  51.     It  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  chalk 


and  plastic  clay,  near  the  Banatead  Downs,  at 
the  source  of  the  Wandle.  It  is  an  important 
railway  centre.  Among  its  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  former  palace  of  the  arch 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  now  used  as  a  girU' 
school,  the  restored  parish  church  of  Saint  John. 
Whitgift's  Hospital,  u  handsome  Elizabethan 
Structure  with  which  is  connected  a  grammar 
school,  and  a  tine  modern  block  of  municipal 
buildings  containing  the  law  courts  and  central 
public  library. 

Owing  to  its  proximity  to  London,  a  healthful 
climate,  and  to  the  absence  of  factories,  Croydon 
is  a  favorite  residence  place  with  London  bu-i 
ness  men.  This  accounts  for  its  great  progrca* 
in  municipal  improvements  and  ownership  of 
public  utilities,  libraries,  water-supply,  artisans' 
dwelling",  and  lodging-houses,  parks  and  recre- 
ation grounds,  hospitals,  baths,  electric  lighting, 
and  street  railways.  Its  death  rate  is  u  little 
over  14  per  1000,  the  smallest  in  England  for  a 
city  of  its  size.  It  sends  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  has  rapidlv  grown  in  population  from 
10,000  in  1851  to  55,000  in  1871,  102,000  in  1*91. 
and  133,900  in  1001.  Consult  Steinman.  Hist</ry 
of  Croydon  (London.  183G). 

CROZAT,  kro'za',  Joseph  Antoine.  Marquis 
de  Tugny   (1090-1740).    A  French  collector  of 
liooks  and  objects  of  .art.    His  various  acquisi 
Hons  included   19,000  original  drawings,  2000 
engravings.  40O  paintings,   1382  intaglios  and 
cameos,  and  a  library  of  20.000  volumes.  He 
published  two  series  of  engravings  of  the  draw 
ings  and  paintings  in  his  own  collection  and  in 
those  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
other  collectors.    The  greater  part  of  these  vain 
able  objects  ultimately  came  into  the  possession 
of  the   Russian  Crown.    Mariette  published  a 
Description    nommaire   de*   dessins    des  grand* 
maitrcs   dit    cabinet    de    feu    Monsieur  I'rozat 
(Paris,  1741). 

CROZET  (kro'zA')  ISLANDS  (in  honor  of 
a  member  of  the  French  expedition  which  dis- 
covered the  islands).  A  volcanic  group  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  situated  between  latitude-.  40°  und 
40°  30'  S.  and  longitudes  50°  and  53°  EL.  between 
Kerguelen  Island  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
(Map:  World.  O  20).  The  larger  islands  are 
Possesion,  East.  Apostle,  and  Hog.  There  are 
besides  a  numl>er  of  islets  ami  reefs,  making  a 
total  area  of  about  200  square  miles.  They  have 
no  permanent  population,  but  are  occn-donally 
visited  by  whalers  and  war-vessels.  They  wen- 
discovered  in  1772.  and  are  claimed  by  Great 
Britain.  Consult  Roth,  Crozefs  Voyage  t<>  Toy 
mania  (London,  1S91  i . 

CROZIER,  kro'zher.  John  Beat-tie  (1849—  i. 
An  English  writer  on  philosophy  and  biston. 
He  was  born  of  Scotch  parents,  at  Gait,  Ontario. 
Canada,  April  23.  1849.  His  education  was 
gained  at  the  Gall  Grammar  School  and  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  After  having  been  gradu- 
ated M.D.  in  1872.  he  at  once  settled  as  physician 
in  London.  His  Religion  of  the  Future  (1S80) 
uas  folloucil  by  Civilization  and  Prog  re a* 
(  1885).  To  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  -tudie-. 
he  received  in  1894  a  civil  -  list  pen-ion  of 
£50,  which  was  doubled  four  years  later.  In 
is- 17  it  pi  >cn  red  the  tir-t  volume  of  Th>  Hioton 
of  Intellectual  Development  on  the  Line*  of 
iladem  Evolution.  Dr.  Crozier  has  also  pub- 
lished My  Inner  Life,  living  a  chapter  in  Per- 
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sonal  Evolution  and  Autobiography  (1898)  ;  and 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill:  A  Study  of  English 
Democracy  (1887).  In  1899  he  received  from 
the  I  nivei*hy  of  Toronto  the  decree  of  LL.D. 

CROZIER,  William  (1855 — ).  A  United 
States  artillery  officer  and  inventor  of  ordnance 
He  was  lxmi  in  Carrollton,  Ohio,  and  on  his 
graduation  from  West  Point  in  1876  was  as- 
signed to  the  Fourth  Artillery,  in  which  he  served 
three  years,  taking  part  in  campaigns  against 
the  Sioux  and  Han  nock  Indians  while  at  Western 
posts.  From  1879  to  1884  he  was  instructor  of 
mathematics  at  West  Point,  and  in  1881  won  by 
competitive  examination  an  assignment  to  the 
ordnance  department.  In  1898  he  was  major 
and  inspector-general  of  volunteers.  With  tien- 
t-ral  Huflington  he  invented  the  HuflingUui-Crozicr 
iiisap|x'ariug  gun-carriage  (ace.  illustration  and 
description  under  <  »kd.\a.m  k  ) ,  which  ranks  high 
among  modern  military  inventions,  and  which 
has  been  installed  in  all  the  important  coast- 
defense  works  of  the  t  inted  States.  He  is  also 
the  inventor  of  a  wire-wrapped  ritle  and  a  ten- 
inch  gun.  In  189!)  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinlcy  one  of  the  American  delegates  to 
The  Hague  Peace  Conference.  In  the  Peking  re- 
lief ex|M>dition  in  P. KM)  he  served  under  (ien- 
ral  Chaffee  as  chief  ordnance  officer,  and  in  dune, 
190*2,  was  appointed  chief  of  ordnance,  with  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  Many  of  the  notes  and 
pamphlets  on  the  construction  of  ordnance  pub- 
lished by  the  War  Department  are  from  his 
pen.  He  is  of  international  reputation  regard- 
ing all  matters  connected  with  his  department  of 
military  science. 

CRUCIAN,  kroTi'shtm  (Dutch  karuU,  Gcr. 
Kurauschc,  older  Karon.  Kanttze,  Karutsch,  from 
Fr.  carassin.  It.  coracino,  crucian,  from  Lat.  eora- 
cinus,  <  Ik.  KijftaKiiiic,  knrakinos.  fish  like  a  perch, 
from  k6p>k.  korax.  raven:  so  called  on  account 
of  its.  color).  A  species  of  carp  (Carassius  vul- 
garis) differing  from  the  common  (Jcrman  carp 
(Cyprirnis)  in  the  larger  scales,  in  the  absence 
of  barbules  at  the  mouth,  and  in  the  pharyngeal 
teeth.  It  may  attain  a  large  size,  and  inhabits 
lake*,  pond-,  and  slowly  Mowing  river-  in  north- 
ern Europe  ami  Asia. 

CRUCIBLE  (ML.  crurihulum,  cruxibulum, 
melting  pot,  from  OF.  vruchc.  Port.  cruga,  crock, 
from  OH<i.  rhruag,  (Jer.  firug,  AS.  crag,  jar.  or 
Ir.  rrogan.  (iael.  crog,  Welsh  crochan.  pitcher: 
confused  by  popular  etymology  with  I^at.  crux. 
cross).  A  vessel  for  heating  and  fusing  metals, 
glass,  and  other  materials  requiring  a  great  de- 
gree of  heat  for  their  melting.  Crucible*  are 
made  in  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  lady's  thimble 
to  one  which  will  hold  400  pounds  of  molten 
zinc.  The  essentials  in  their  construction  are 
that  they  he  made  to  endure  extreme  heat  with- 
out fusing,  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
without  breaking.  A  great  variety  of  materials 
are  used  for  making  crucibles,  as  clay,  plumbago, 
graphite,  lime,  aluminum,  and  platinum.  Most 
crucibles  are  more  or  less  acted  on  by  litharge, 
but  a  chalk  lining  makes  them  less  so."  The  most 
Common  form  is  the  IfetUtian  crucible,  made  of 
equal  parts  of  fireclay  and  coarse  sand.  It  will 
stand  extreme  heal,  but  not  very  sudden  changes 
in  temperature.  This  is  the  cheapest  variety, 
and  is  adequate  for  all  ordinary  processes  of  ex- 
perimenting and  refining.  They  come  in  nests, 
in  *ize-  varying  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  di- 


ameter. Cornish  crucibles  are  clay  crucibles  of  a 
coarse  grain  and  mottled  grayish-white  color. 
They  endure  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  but 
cannot  bo  heated  to  whiteness.  They  are  much 
used  for  copper-assaying.  Plumbago  or  coke 
crucibles  are  of  great  value  in  the  fusion  of  cer- 
tain metals.  liraphitc  crucibles  meet  all  tem- 
perature conditions,  but  are  slowly  acted  on  by 
metallic  oxides  or  gases.  Lime  crucibles  are 
absolutely  infusible.  Aluminum  crucibles  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  not  lieing  readily  acted  on 
by  the  materials  fused,  even  sodium  "having  no 
effect  on  them.  They  are  also  little  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature.  The  celebrated  Berlin 
crucibles  are  made  of  a  composition  of  several 
non-fusing  materials,  which  contains  8  parts  of 
tire-clay,  4  purts  of  black  lead.  5  parts  of  pow 
dered  coke,  and  3  parts  of  old  crucibles. 

CRUCIF'ER2B  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lot. 
crux,  cross  +  ferre,  to  carry,  bear).  An  im- 
portant order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  the  mus- 
tard family,  including  about  200  genera  and  1(100 
known  species.  The  (lowers  have  a  calyx  of  four 
sepols,  which  fall  off  after  flowering;  ami  a 
»-orolla  of  four  petals,  which  are  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  —  whence  the  name  Crueiferip  — 
and  alternate  with  the  sepals.  There  are  six 
stamens — four  long  ones  in  opposite  pairs,  and 
two  short  ones  between  the  pairs  of  long  ones. 
The  ovary  is  superior,  and  there  are  two  stig- 
mas. The  fruit  is  either  long  and  podlikc, 
'silique,'  or  a  short  und  roundish  pouch,  'sili- 
cile.'  one-celled,  or  usually  spuriously  two-celled, 
by  the  parietal  placenta"  ( see  Placenta)  meet 
ing  in  the  middle,  and  forming  a  kind  of  dis 
sepimcnt  (q.v. );  and  contains  either  one  seed 
or  many  in  a  single  row.  The  grouping  of  the 
divisions  and  genera  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
many  systems  of  classification  have  l>een  pro- 
posed.  One  classification  is  founded  on  the 
character  of  the  cotyledons  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  radicle  is  folded  upon  them  (cotyle- 
dons ttccumbent,  ineurnl>ent.  or  conduplientc) .  A 
-still  more  recent  classification  is  that  of  Prantl. 
whose  main  divisions  are  based  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  hairs  commonly  borne  upon  the 
leaves,  whether  simple,  branched,  or  glandular. 
The  division  into  tribes  is  based  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  stigmas.  The  general  character  of 
the  order  is  antiscorbutic  and  stimulant,  with 
more  or  less  acridity.  It  contains  many  plants 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  food  of  man  and 
of  domestic  animals,  or  valuable  in  medicine,  as 
kale,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  colewort,  tur- 
nip, rape,  radish,  cress,  horseradish,  seurvy- 
gra— .  mustard,  sea-kale,  gold-of-pleasure.  etc. 
The  dyestuff  called  woad  is  produced  by  a  plaid 
of  this  order.  The  order  includes  also  a  number  of 
garden  (lowers  highly  esteemed  for  their  beauty 
and  fragrance,  as  wallflower,  stock,  rocket,  etc. 
Sul|>hur  compounds  are  common  in  many,  as 
may  be  recognized  from  the  odor  given  off  when 
cooking.  The  pniigenee  ami  acridity  of  the  Cru- 
eifene  sci'iii  to  depend  on  a  volatile  oil.  or  on 
different  volatile  oils  of  a  very  similar  charac- 
ter, present  in  various  degrees  in  different  spe- 
cie-, or  in  the  -nine  species  under  different  cir- 
cutn-tnm-es,  and  in  different  part-  of  the  same 
plant.  This  diversity  is  very  well  illu-tnted 
in  the  common  turnip,  in  the  different  qualities 
of  the  root  as  to  sweetne-s  and  acridity  in  dif- 
ferent soils  or  sensons.  and  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  rind.    The  seed-  of  the 
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Crucifero?  contain  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  extracted 
from  Home  (rape,  colza,  in  Eurojie;  Camelina 
sativa  and  Erysimum  |M>rfoliatum  in  Japan), 
to  be  used  as  a  lamp-oil  and  in  the  arts,  and 
the  oil  cake  of  which  is  valuable  for  feeding  cat- 
tle. The  plants  of  this  order  belong  mostly  to 
the  temperate  parte  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
and  particularly  abound  in  Europe.  Compara- 
tively few  arc  found  within  the  tropics.  As  now 
understood,  the  principal  divisions  and  genera 
of  the  Crucifene  are:  Thcly|todieir.  represented 
by  Thelypodium ;  Sinapea',  with  U-pidium,  lln-ris, 
Cochlea  da,  Alliaria,  Sisymbrium.  Sinapis,  Hras 
siea.  Nasturtium,  and  Cardamine  as  the  chief 
genera ;  Sehizopetalea>,  represented  by  Schizope- 
talon;  and  HesjH'ridea\  which  embraces  Capsella, 
Draba,  Arabis,  Erysimum,  Alyssum,  Hesperis, 
Matthiola.  and  ConYingia. 

CRUCIFIX  ( Lat.  cruci  fix  us,  fastened  to  the 
cross,  from  rrujc.  cross  +  fiycre,  to  fasten  I .  A 
cross  with  the  effigy  of  Christ  affixed  to  it.  It 
must  be  distinguished,  as  an  instrument  of  de- 
votion and  liturgical  use,  from  the  pictorial  or 
other  representations  of  the  scene  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion (q.v.).  The  cross  (q.v. i,  at  tirst  used 
for  devotional  and  symbolic  purposes  in  its 
simplest  form,  came  tirst  to  be  decorated  witli 
the  symbolic  sacrificial  lamb  (see  Cubist  in 
Art),  with  the  addition  sometimes  of  the  me- 
dallion bust  of  Christ,  as  in  the  Vatican  cross. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  crucifixes  were  small  de- 
votional objects  which  contained  portions  of  the 
supposed  true  cross,  such  as  that  of  Mount 
Athos,  or  were  pictorial  crosses,  like  that  of 
Queen  Theodolinda  at  Monza  (sixth  century). 
During  the  Carlovingian  Age  the  crucifix  came 
into  somewhat  more  general  use  in  the  West,  but, 
having  been  opposed  in  the  East  shortly  after  its 
introduction  by  the  image-hating  Iconoclasts 
(eighth  century),  it  obtained  a  foothold  there 
not  as  a  plastic  image,  hut  in  the  form  of 
a  pictured  Crucifixion.  The  manner  in  which 
the  figure  of  Christ  was  represented  on  the  cruci- 
fix is  the  same  as  that  descrihed  under  Cbitikix- 
ion  (q.v.).  During  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
|>eriods  there  was  an  increasing  number  of  large 
crucifixes,  in  some  of  which  the  figure  was  al- 
most or  wholly  life-size.  These  were  mainly  of 
four  classes-  the  stationary  altar  crucifix,  that 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  altar  or  at  the  entrance 
to  the  choir,  sometimes  with  accompanying 
statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint  John  (e.g.  at 
Weehselburg.  Saxony,  thirteenth  century)  ;  the 
rood  crucifix,  at  cross-roads,  or  to  mark  certain, 
spots  for  devotion;  the  station  crucifix,  which 
often  crowns  a  hall  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  devo- 
tional stations  (q.v.)  known  as  the  Way  of  the 
Cross;  the  processional  crucifix,  usually  smaller 
and  of  metal,  carried  in  religious  processions. 
All  such  crucifixes  became  very  numerous  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
were  sometimes  carved  by  the  greatest  sculptors, 
as  in  the  ease  of  Brunei feschi's  crucifix  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  and  Donatello's.  also  in  Florence. 

A  curious  compromise  between  a  picture  of  t lie 
Crucifixion  and  a  crucifix  is  a  class  of  represen- 
tations in  which  the  figure  of  Christ  is  painted 
on  a  pmel  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  A  vcrv 
early  instance  is  in  the  Cithedral  of  Spoleto. 
Others  by  the  Herlimrbieri.  Mars/heritone,  and 
other  early  painters  (thirteenth  century)  exist 
at  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  The  plastic  cruci- 
fix was  more  popular  in  northern  Europe  than  in 


Italy  before  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  ufu-n 
executed  in  wood,  while  for  smaller  examples 
ivory  and  metals  were  most  used.    The  realistic 
schools  of  North  Italy,  however,  during  the  tif 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  gloried  in  reali* 
tic  crucifixes  of  painted  wood  and  terracotta, 
especially  the  artists  of  Modena.    The  most  im 
pressive  are  the  large  station  crucifixes,  such  a> 
that  of  the  Sacro  Monte  at  Varallo.  Consult 
Cams,  "  The  Crucifix."  in  The  <>/«•«  Court,  vol. 
xiii.    (Chicago.    1899);     Stockbauer,    A  u «*/<;< 
schichle  tics  Krcuzcs  (SchafThausen,  1820). 

CRUCIFIXION,  Tiik.     The  title  of  many 
paintings,  among  the  most  famous  of  which  are 
Lucas  Cranach's,  in  the  Stadtkirche  at  Weimar, 
(iermany;    Albert  Diirer's,  in  the  Dresden  Mu- 
seum; Mantegna's,  in  the  Louvre;  Van  Dyek's. 
in  Saint  Michael's,  Client  :   Ruhens's,  in  the  Ant 
werp  Museum;  Perugino's,  a  fresco,  at  the  chap 
ter-house  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi. 
in  Florence;  Tintoretto's,  in  the  Scuola  di  San 
Uocco.   Venice:    Fra   Angelieo's   in  the  nana* 
tery   (now  the  museum  I   of  San  Marco,  Flor 
enee.     Twenty  saints  in  life-size  surround  the 
cross,    ami    below    are    portraits    of  seventeen 
Dominicans. 

CRUDEN.  kroo'den.  Au.xaxukr  (170M0). 
An  English  scholar,  maker  of  a  well-known  Bible 
concordance.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  and  edu- 
cated at  Marischal  College  in  that  city,  with  a 
view  to  the  Church,  but  having  exhibited  decided 
symptoms  of  insanity,  he  was  for  some  time 
placed  in  confinement.  On  his  release  he  left 
Aberdeen,  and  after  sjiending  several  years  >is  a 
tutor  in  and  about  London,  settled  in  London  in 
17.32  as  a  bookseller.  In  1735  he  received  the 
title  of  -bookseller  to  the  Queen.'  In  17.™  he 
began,  and  the  next  year  published,  his  Complete 
Concordance  of  the  Holt/  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  .Veir  Testaments.  Soon  afterward*  he  re 
lapsed  into  insanity  and  his  friends  were  obliged 
to  remove  him  to  a  private  asylum,  where  he 
appears  to  have  la-en  harshly  treated.  On  his 
recovery  he  published  an  account  of  his  suffer 
ings  (1*7381.  He  then  acted  as  a  corrector  for 
the  press.  Cruden  now  believed  himself  divinely 
commissioned  to  reform  the  manners  of  the 
world,  and  styled  himself  Alexander  the  Correc- 
tor. He  went  about  the  country  exhorting  the 
people  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  etc.  ne 
also  petitioned  the  King  for  the  honor  of  knight 
hood,  and  Parliament  to  constitute  hitn  by  act 
'the  corrector  of  the  people.'  hoping  by  such 
honors  to  influence  the  people  more  effectually 
The  second  edition  of  his  concordance  a  p  pea  ml 
in  1701  and  the  third  in  1709;  since  then  it  has 
l>een  repeatedly  reprinted  in  full,  with  his  detini 
tions.  which  make  it  a  Hihle  dictionary,  or  in 
abridgment,  and  has  liecn  made  the  basis  of 
other  concordances.  Perhaps  the  best  edition  of 
the  complete  work  is  by  Alexander  Cbalmer* 
(London.  1812;  10th  ed."  1824 1.  with  his  life 
Cruden  died  at  Islington.  London,  November  1. 
1770.    See  Concokiianck. 

CRU'DOR,  Sir.  A  knight  in  Spenser** 
Faerie  Ouernc.  who  before  he  will  marry  Brian.* 
demands  of  her  enough  hair  from  ladies'  curls 
and  knights'  beards  to  'purtle'  him  a  cloak.  This 
she  obtains  from  passers-by  until  Sir  Cslidore 
vanquishes  him.  and  people  are  again  free  to 
pass  the  castle  unshorn. 
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CRUELTY. 

CRUELTY  (OF.  crualte,  cruclte,  Fr.  vruauti, 
trunt  Lat.  ei mirlitus,  cruelly,  from  erudetit, 
cruel,  crudus,  raw).  The  iutentional  infliction 
of  unnecessary  pain.  Ah  a  legal  term  it  in  used 
chiefly  in  connection  with  divorce,  with  the  treat- 
ment of  children,  and  the  treatment  of  animals. 

A*  a  ground  for  dirorc*;  cruelty  is  not  limited 
to  physical  violence,  although  formerly  it  was 
thought  to  he  thus  limited.  It  is  now  held  (o 
include  any  unjustifiable  conduct  on  the  part  of 
either  husband  or  wife  which  so  grievously 
wounds  the  feelings  or  destroys  the  j»eacc  of 
mind  of  the  other  as  seriously  "to  impair  bodily 
health  or  endanger  life,  or  which  utterly  destroys 
the  legitimate  ends  and  objects  of  matrimony. 
Sec  Divorce. 

While  the  common  law  doc*  not  permit  a  child 
to  sue  a  parent  in  tort  for  injuries  inflicted  by 
cruel  chastisement,  it  does  provide  for  the  crim- 
inal punishment  of  parents  guilty  of  such  cru- 
elty, and  courts  of  equity  have  not  hesitated  to 
take  children  away  from  a  parent  who  abuses 
their  persons  or  corrupts  their  morals.  Cruel 
treatment  of  animals  by  their  owners  is  not  a 
criminal  offense  at  common  law  unless  it  is  of 
such  an  aggravated  kind  as  to  amount  to  a 
nuisance.  See  Cm  ei.ty  to  Ammai-h;  Ckielty 
to  Children;  Hi'mhami  ami  Wipe;  Parent  am> 
(  'ii  ii.ii. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS,  Prevention  or. 
The  earlier  laws  on  this  subject  were  not  so 
much  the  outcome  of  humane  principles  as  for 
the  protection  of  animals  considered  as  property. 
At  tlie  common  law  cruel  treatment  of  animals 
hy  their  owner  wa*  a  criminal  offense  only  when 
it  was  so  aggravated  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  Hut 
the  general  tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century 
toward  the  organization  of  philanthropy  was  not 
slow  to  operate  in  this  direction.  England  was 
the  first  country  to  organ  face  (in  1HJ4I  a  society 
for  the  purpose.  Legislative  enactments  fol- 
lowed, and  the  statute  of  184"  provides  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £5  (in  addition  to  a  further  sum 
recoverable  as  damages  by  the  owner)  for  any 
person  who  'shall  cruelly  beat,  ill-treat,  over- 
drive, abuse,  or  torture'  a  variety  of  domestic 
animals.  The  movement  spread  to  (Sermany, 
France,  and  the  United  States.  The  first  Ameri- 
can society  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of 
New  York  in  IM6,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
Henry  Hergh  (q.v. ).  who  was  its  president  for 
twenty-two  years.  Cruelty  to  domestic  animals 
is  now  punishable  in  most  of  the  I'nitcd  States 
by  fine*  ranging  from  to  $100,  or  imprison 
tnent  from  thirty  to  sixty  days,  or  both.  The 
Ohio  law.  a*  amended  in  18f)8.  specifies  cruelty  by 
beating,  mutilating,  lack  of  good  food  and  water, 
carrying  in  an  inhuman  manner,  overwork,  and 
crowded  transportation.  The  Xew  Hampshire 
law  of  1807  yives  the  officer  making  an  arrest  the 
right  to  seize  the  animal,  notifying  the  owner, 
and  to  kill  it  if  disabled,  or  to  hold  it  as  security 
for  proper  damages. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  (founded  1X67,  incorpo- 
rated 1868)  is  generally  accepted  as  a  model. 
It  endeavors  to  prevent  cruelty  by  moral  sua 
*ion  and  well  considered  advice,  rather  than 
hy  coercion.  It  tries  to  educate  where  cruelty  is 
due  to  ignorance,  and  thus  attempts  to  secure  the 
use  of  proper  harness  and  bits  for  horses,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  check-rein.  A  similar  move- 
ment in  England  against  the  check  rein,  excessive 


curbing,  and  the  docking  of  horses'  tails  received 
great  impetus  from  the  hearty  support  of  King 
Edward  VI 1..  then  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Penn- 
sylvania society  was  the  first  to  provide  (  1874) 
an  ambulance  for  the  removal  of  disabled  ani- 
mals and  a  derrick  with  chain  pulley  ami  sling 
for  hoisting  animals  out  of  holes.  In  several 
States  the  weight  of  a  load  which  may  Ik-  drawn 
up-hill  is  carefully  regulated  by  the  work  of  such 
societies;  and  homes  are  very  generally  estab- 
lished for  stray  dogs  and  cats,  where  the  animals 
are  painlessly  put  to  death  in  case  of  need.  Sim- 
ilar societies  now  exist  in  nearly  every  European 
country,  in  Algeria  ami  South  Africa,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  Mexico,  Hrazil,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  See  Vivisection;  Criki.ty  to  Ciiil- 
hken,  Prevention  of. 

CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN,  Phevention  ok. 
Owing  to  the  long  survival  of  the  Roman  idea  of 
parental  power  (ace  CBUKLTY) ,  and  the  compara- 
tively late  growth  of  a  tendency  toward  socialis 
tic  legislation,  it  was  not  until  very  recent  times 
that  organized  effort  in  this  direction  became 
common.  Curiously  enough,  the  movement  in 
the  direction  of  organization,  in  the  United 
States  at  least,  did  not  take  definite  sha]ie  until 
eight  years  after  that  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  The  Xew  York  Stx-iety  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  was  organ- 
ized in  January,  1875,  and  within  five  years  ten 
other  societies  followed,  from  Host  on  to  San 
Francisco.  As  the  movement  grew,  some  so- 
cieties originally  intended  for  the  protection  of 
animals  added  the  care  of  children  to  their  pur 
pose.  In  other  cases  'humane  societies'  were  or 
ganized  to  cover  both  purposes.  The  total  num- 
ber Of  societies  in  the  United  States  in  1000  for 
the  protection  of  children,  or  children  and  ani- 
mals, was  161.  They  were  brought  into  close 
relations  by  the  Humane  Association  (q.v.). 
which  has  included  societies  for  the  protection 
of  children  since  1887-  As  in  the  ease  of  ani- 
mals, their  work  is  two-fold — the  promotion  of 
better  legislation  in  their  field  and  the  diligent 
enforcement  of  existing  laws.  They  also  investi- 
gate cases  of  alleged  cruelty  or  neglect,  and  pre 
sent  to  the  courts  such  facts  as  they  learn.  The 
Xew  York  society  exceptionally  includes  the 
investigation  of  cases  of  destitution.  Hy  the 
work  of  the  agents  which  it  stations  in  all  the 
magistrates'  courts  it  has  come  to  have  a  power- 
ful advisory  inlluence  on  the  commitment  of  des- 
titute, neglected,  and  wayward  children  in  Xew 
York  City,  thus  affecting  the  lives,  on  an  aver- 
age, of  about  l."».000  children.  These  societies  in 
general  are  private  corporations,  supported  by 
subscriptions,  although  in  Xew  York,  Philadcl 
phia.  ami  a  few  other  places,  some  aid  has  l>een 
given  from  public  funds.  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana since  1889  boards  of  children's  guardians 
have  been  organized  by  law.  which  not  only  in- 
vestigate eases  of  cruelty  and  neglect  and  secure 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  but  also  under- 
take subsequent  oversight,  of  the  children.  The 
Colorado  Humane  Society  was  made  by  the  leg- 
islature of  lnol  a  'State  bureau  of  child  and  ani- 
mal protection,'  with  an  appropriation  of  830O0 
per  annum  for  two  years;  this,  however,  re- 
mains under  private  control,  though  three  State 

officers  are  made  ex  officio  members  of  it  si  hoard 
of  directors.  Consult  Folks.  The  Carr  of  Df»ti- 
tulr,  Xrqlfctrd.  and  Delinquent  Children  (Xew 
York.  Iflb'2).    See  Depkmiknt  Children. 
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CRUGER,  kry'gei*.  Jouaxneb  ( 1598-16G2) . 
A  German  choral  coniposer  und  musical  author, 
lie  was  horu  at  Grossbresen,  Province  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  was  educated  at  t lie  Jesuit  College 

in  OlmQta,  under  Hamburger  at  Ratisbon,  and 
at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  He  was  cantor 
of  the  Nikolaikirehe.  Berlin,  from  1622  until 
his  death.  As  a  composer  of  Lutheran  cho- 
rals, he  has  never  been  ex<>ellcd,  and  many  of  his 
melodies,  such  as  .Vhh  dankrt  allc  Ooti  ;  Jesus, 
meine  Zurersieht  ;  Schmiicke  dich,  o  liehc  Scele, 
have  survived  to  the  present  day.  His  «u  red 
compositions  were  published  under  the  title 
Praxis  Pietatis  Meliea,  oder  Kirchen-Melodien 
iiber  Luthers  und  Andervr  Gesunge,  for  four 
voices  and  two  instruments  (30th  ed.  1703). 

CRUGER,  kron'ger,  Jii.ia  Gkinneu.  Stob- 
Bow  (e.1850— ).  An  American  author,  known 
by  the  pen-name  '.lulien  Gordon.'  whose  pub- 
lished works  include  the  novels  A  Diplomat**. 
Diary  (18!I0)  ;  A  Puritan  Paaan  I  1801 )  ;  .1  Suc- 
cessful Man  (1802):  Popp<ea  (1804)  ;  and  Eat 
Sot  Thy  Heart  ( 1807). 

CEUIK SHANK,  kruk'shank.  Geobge  (1792- 
1S7S».  An  English  caricaturist.  He  was  born 
in  London,  September  27,  1702,  the  younger  son 
of  Isaac  Cruikshank,  himself  a  caricaturist.  His 
earlv  wish  to  follow  the  sea  was  opposed  by  his 
mother,  who  desired  that  his  father  should  in- 
struct him  in  art;  but  his  father  refused,  and 
George  failed  to  secure  entrance  into  the  Royal 
Academy  schools.  The  idea  of  adopting  art  as  a 
profession  was  for  the  time  abandoned.  Sub- 
sequently, at  the  death  of  his  father,  having  his 
mother  to  maintain  as  well  as  himself,  he  turned 
to  drawing.  His  apprentice  work  as  caricaturist 
appeared  in  the  monthly  pcriislieals  called,  re- 
spectively, The  Scourge  and  The  Meteor;  and 
about  the  same  period  he  made  the  sketches  Re- 
ferring to  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  Indeed, 
a  great  deal  of  his  work,  which  at  that  time 
reflected  the  political  situations  of  the  day.  may  1*> 
looked  upon  now  as  being  fairly  historical  in  its 
hearing.  As  early  as  1823  he  began  the  illustra- 
tions for  Grimm's  hairy  Talcs.  In  1835  he  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  the  famous  Comic  Al- 
manac, which  nourished  under  various  manage 
ments  until  18.">3.  In  1847  he  made  a  series  of 
wood-cuts  on  "The  Bottle."  and  his  "Sunday  in 
London."  "The  Gin  Trap."  and  "The  (Jin  .lugger 
naut."  published  at  this  time,  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion. If  is  said  that  the  unfortunate  life  of  a 
personal  friend  influenced  him  to  exercise  his 
gifts  in  a  crusade  against  intemperance.  A 
strong  moral  was  enforced  in  these  drawings. 
His  best-known  illustrations  were  those  made 
for  Dickens'-,  (Hirer  Tirist  and  the  Sketches  by 
/lor,  those  for  the  Waverlev  novels,  and  for  the 
Life  of  Grimalde.  In  1S33  he  designed  and 
etched  fifteen  platen  for  illustration  of  Don  Quix- 
ote. In  later  years  he  essayed  to  paint,  and, 
though  he  had  little  skill  in  manipulating  pig 
incut-,  his  i  (Torts  in  that  direction  show  his  keen 
insight  into  human  nature  and  his  unique  genius 
in  port  raving  the  grotesquely  humorous.  His 
'•Cinderella."  painted  in  Ift54.  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Tn  1802  he  painted  for 
the  National  Temperance  League  "The  Worship 
of  Raeehita,"  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. Rossptti  wrote,  in  reference  to  this  picture, 
that  "the  old  man  who  in  his  old  a*»e  occupies 
himself  for  nearly  three  years  in  painting  (his 


homily  upon  canvas,  to  the  most  negative  results 
in  point  of  art,  deserves  respect."  George  Cruik- 
shank  died  in  London,  February  I,  1878.  aad 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Consult: 
Stephens,  A  Memoir  of  George  Cruikshank  1 1  ami 
don,  1801);  Bates,  George  Cruikshank  t lxmdon, 
1878)  ;  Jerrold,  Life  of  George  Cruikshank  (Lon 
don,  1883). 

CRUIKSHANK,  Isaac  (c.1750  c.1811 ).  An 
English  caricaturist  and  water-color  painter.  11  is 
father  was  an  artist,  and  young  Cruikshank. 
tarly  left  an  orphan,  followed  hi.s  profession  a* 
an  illustrator,  water-color  painter,  and  political 
ci.ricaturist.  He  settled  in  lx>ndon,  and  married 
Miss  Mary  Macnaughten ;  excepting  this,  very 
little  is  known  of  his  career.  Two  of  his  water 
colors,  "A  Child  Lost"  and  "A  Child  Found, 
are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Hi*  \«y 
litical  drawings  were  as  well  known  as  those  of 
Gillray.  His  other  designs  include,  "The  Rage; 
or,  'Shepherds,  1  Have  Lost  my  W  aist,'  "  a  skit 
on  the  exaggerated  fashions  of  the  times.  His 
oldest  son,  Isaac  Roukbt  ( 1789-1 850  i .  born  in 
London,  was  a  miniature  painter  and  caricatur- 
ist. He  satirized  the  political  and  social  customs 
of  the  time,  but  after  1825  seems  to  have  taken 
more  to  illustrating.  His  most  popular  work 
was  done  for  Life  in  London  (1821),  in  collab- 
oration with  his  brother  George,  the  text  being 
supplied  by  Pierce  Egan.  It  was  dramatized  and 
achieved  a  notable  success.  Another  work  of 
Cruikshank's  was  seventy-one  illustrations  fur 
Charles  Molloy  VVesttnacott's  English  Spy 
(1825);  and  illustrations  for  Crithannah'* 
Original  Fables  (1834);  Colburn's  K  a  lender  of 
Amusements  (1840)  ;  and  The  Orphan,  a  transU 
tion  of  Eugene  Sue's  Ma'hildc.  While  neither  U 
gifted  nor  as  imaginative  as  his  celebrated 
brother  George,  Robert  Cruikshank  was  a  good 
draughtsman  and  a  clever  artist. 

CRUIKSHANK,  William  CruiiEXXAJfl 
(1745-1800).  A  Scottish  anatomist,  author  of  « 
number  of  medical  works,  the  most  valuable  of 
which  is  one  on  Insensible  Perspiration,  showing 
that,  carbonic  acid  is  constantly  given  off  by  tat 
skin.  His  work  further  includes  The  Anatomy 
of  the  Absorbing  Vessels  of  the  Human  Body 
( 1780). 

CRUISER  (from  crime,  from  Dutch  krui*en, 
to  cruise,  to  cross,  from  kruis,  OHG.  crtl«  i,  Get. 
n reuse,  AS.  crac.  Engl,  cross,  from  Lat.  crux. 
cross).  A  war-vessel  built  for  cruising.  The 
principal  features  of  a  cruiser  are:  (11  Sea 
worthiness;  (2)  ability  to  keep  at  sea  for  Ion* 
periods  (this  requires  large  capacity  for  coal 
and  stores,  and  hahitahiiity)  ;  (3)  spe»-d:  it' 
offensive  and  defensive  powers.  Cruisers  are  of 
n. any  kinds,  but  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  classes — armored  cruisers,  protected crww- 
ers,  and  unprotected  cruisers.  The  dividing  line 
between  the  classes  is  not  very  distinct,  ns  some 
cruisers  partake  of  the  character  of  two  clas-^. 
Armored  cruisers  carry  armor  for  the  protection 
of  the  ship,  or  battery,  which  is  applied  verti 
callv,  or  nearly  so.  Protected  cruisers  have  n^ 
vertical  armor,  but  the  vitals  are  protected  by  « 
thick  steel  deck,  which  is  nearly  horizontal, 
placed  about  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
but  having  the  edges  of  the  deck  near  the  ship'* 
sides  inclined  downward,  so  as  to  meet  the  *ide 
several  feel  below  water.  This  part  of  the  deck 
(the  slope)    is  thicker  than  the  middle  part. 
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called  the  flat.  Unprotected  cruisers  have  no 
protective  deck.  Some  of  them  have  a  water- 
tight deck  in  tlie  same  region,  but  of  insuflieicnt 
thickness  to  admit  of  styling  it  «  protective  deck. 
Cruisers  are  frequently  divided  into  first-class 
cruisers,  second-class  cruisers,  etc.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  purely  arbitrary,  and  differ  in  the 
various  navies.  In  the  United  States  Navy 
small  cruisers  are  called  gunboats.  This  is  a 
term  properly  applicable  to  craft  so  small  as  to 
approximate  to  large  boats.  In  the  British  Navy 
the  terms  'gunl>oat'  and  'gun-vessel'  are  used 
almost  as  loosely.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
crui-*rs,  a  most  im|iortant  addition  to  the  naval 
force  in  time  of  war  is  found  in  fast  merchant 
steamers,  which  are  frequently  armed  as  auxili- 
ary cruisers,  and  used  as  ocean  scouts,  or  fleet 
■COUtS;  in  the  former  ease,  they  are  bound  on 
distant  missions;  in  the  latter,  they  accompany 
the  fleet. 

CRUITHNIGH,  kruth'nl,  or  CRUTTHNI- 

ANS,  kruth'nlanz.  The  name  given  by  the  Irish 
to  invading  trilies  of  Picts,  from  whom  the  kings 
of  l  ister  were  supposed  to  have  dcs<-cndcd.  The 
appellation  was  subsequently  applied  to  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down.  They  were  also  called  Dalaradians,  and 
their  country  Dalaradia  (q.v. ).  The  name 
(  ruithnigh  sometimes  derived  from  tin-  custom 
«>f  painting  and  tattooing  practiced  by  the  people. 
The  Irish  called  the  Picts  of  Britain  ('ruithnigh, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Irish  ('ruithnigh  were 
related  to  those  of  Britain,  as  a  Pietish  colony 
came  from  Scotland  and  settled  in  Dalaradia  a 
century  before  the  Christian  Era. 

CRUIVE,  kniv,  or  ZAIRE,  zAr  (probably 
from  Gael.  cro.  sheep-cote,  hovel).  A  contri- 
vance erected  upon  river-  in  Scotland  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  salmon.  These  weirs  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  consist  of  a  kiud  of  hedge 
fanned  by  •.take-'  driven  into  the  ground,  the  in- 
terstices being  filled  with  brush,  and  the  mode 
of  capturing  salmon  lioing  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed with  bag  and  stake  nets.    Sec  Net. 

CRUMTIELL,  Alexander  (1818-98).  A  ne- 
gro clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal 
Church,  lie  was  born  in  New  York,  was  edu- 
cated at  Canaan.  N.  H.,  and  nt  Oneida  Institute, 
X.  Y..  ami  graduated  from  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. England.  He  held  a  professorship  in  the 
l.il>erian  College,  at  Liberia.  West  Africa,  and 
then  returned  to  the  United  Static,  and  was 
rector  for  twenty  two  venrs  of  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.  lie  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
negro  clergymen  to  enter  the  Kpiscopal  Church. 
His  works  comprise:  The  Future  of  Africa 
<  IMS)  :  The  C.rcntnexs  of  Christ,  and  Other  Ser- 
mons (1S82);  and  Africa  and  America  (1891). 

CRUMMLES.  krum'Iz.  VlNCEN  r.  The  head  of 
a  theatrical  family,  in  Dickens's  Xieholus  Sickle- 
fc.w,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  two  sons,  the 
'Infant  Phenomenon."  and  a  performing  pony.  A 
big-bodied,  big-hearted  man.  who  is  very  kind  to 
Nicholas  and  Smike. 

CRUNCH'ER,  Jerry.  In  Dickens's  Tale  of 
Tiro  Cities,  a  general  utility  man  in  Tellson's 
banking  house  by  day,  and  a  'resurrection  man' 
at  night.  His  wife's  constant  prayers  he  calls 
'flopping.' 

CRUQUTTJS,  kroo'kr-ns.  The  Latinized  name 
of  a  renowned  Flemish  scholar  of  the  sixteenth 


eentury,  Jacques  de  Crusque.  He  was  professor 
at  Bruges,  and  his  studies  in  Horace  have  had  ai 
most  important  influence  on  our  knowledge  of 
that  poet.  In  his  commentary  on  Horace,  Cru- 
quius  gives  readings  from  the  four  valuable  'Blan- 
dinian'  manuscripts,  since  destroyed,  one  of  which 
is  very  ancient;  and  also  quotes  the  marginal 
notes  of  an  early  commentator,  whose  name  is 
lost,  but  who  is  now  cited  as  'Commentator  Cru- 
quianus.' 

CRUSADE  (Fr.  croisade.  It.  crociata,  from 
ML.  cracitifa,  crusade,  from  cruciarc,  to  mark 
with  the  cross,  from  Lat.  crux,  cross).  A  war 
undertaken  for  a  religious  purpose;  specifically 
one  of  the  wars  waged  by  the  Christians  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Byzantine 
Empire  was  in  grent  danger  of  being  conquered 
by  the  Seljukian  Turks,  the  Emperor  Alexis 
Comnenus  appealed  to  Pope  Urban  II.  for  help. 
At  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  November,  1095, 
the  latter  made  his  memorable  speech,  in 
which  he  exhorted  his  hearers  to  bear  aid  to 
the  Eastern  Empire,  and  to  reconquer  Jerusa- 
lem. His  fiery  eloquence  evoked  an  enthusi- 
astic res|>onse;  for  he  appealed  to  all  the 
motives  which  were  then  influential — to  the 
spirit  of  religious  fanaticism ;  to  the  love  of 
fighting  and  adventure;  and  to  the  desire,  in 
many,  of  bettering  their  fortunes.  After  the 
conclusion  of  Urban's  speech,  many  pressed  for- 
ward to  take  the  Crusader's  vow  and  the  cross, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  this  vow  and  gave  its 
name  to  the  movement.  The  agitation  spread 
rapidly  to  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
and  embraced  all  ranks  of  society.  The  nobles 
made  deliberate  preparations  for  an  expedition 
which  was  expected  to  last  three  years;  but  the 
common  people,  among  whom  Peter  the  Hermit 
(q.v.)  and  others  had  been  busily  preaching  the 
Crusade,  were  too  impatient,  and  many  of  them 
too  poor,  to  wait.  In  the  spring  of  1090  thou- 
sands of  men.  women,  and  children  stnrted  in 
ditlYrent  bands  under  the  leadership  of  Walter 
the  Penniless.  Peter,  and  others.  They  marched 
from  Cologne  and  the  Rhincland,  across  Germany, 
through  Hungary,  along  the  Danube,  and  south- 
ward to  Constantinople.  These  bands  were  very 
disorderly:  their  course  was  marked  by  persecu- 
tion of  the  .lews,  robljery,  and  plunder,  and  many 
of  them  were  slaughtered  by  the  infuriated  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed.  Those  who  reached  Constantinople  were 
received  graciously  by  the  Emperor.  Their  dis- 
orderly conduct,  however,  soon  caused  him  to 
transport  them  to  Asia  Minor,  where  almost  all 
were  slain  by  the  Turks.  The  march  of  these 
disorderly  bands  is  generally  styled  the  Peasants' 
Crusade. 

Tiik  First  Cri  sade,  1096  09.  In  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1090  the  real  armies,  led  by  the 
nobles,  l>cgati  their  march.  Among  the  leaders 
were  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Bohemond,  Prince  of 
Tarentum.  Robert  of  Normandy,  Robert  of  Flan- 
ders, and  Raymond.  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  was 
the  latest,  of  nil  to  start.  They  proceeded  by  dif- 
ferent routes  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
delayed  by  the  Emperor,  who  was  alarmed  by 
their  numbers  nnd  lack  of  discipline,  hut  wished 
to  make  use  of  their  strength.  An  agreement 
was  finally  made,  by  which  almost  all  of  the 
leaders  were  induced  to  bivome  his  vn«sn|s.  but 
in  the  campaign  which  followed  neither  party 
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kept  its  promises,  and  the  long  negotiations  re- 
sulted only  in  a  mutual  feeling  of  antagonism, 
which  proved  disastrous  to  the  Christian  cause. 
AH  of  the  Crusaders  met  at  the  siege  of  Nica?a, 
in  May,  1097,  when  the  army  may  have  num- 
hered  100,000,  besides  the  women  and  non-com- 
batunts.  Six  millions  were  said  to  have  taken 
the  cross,  but  undoubtedly  the  number  was 
greatly  exaggerated ;  many,  liesides,  who  had 
taken  the  vow  had  turned  back  or  were  dead. 
Niciea  was  taken,  the  Sultan  of  Iconium  was 
defeated  at  Doryla-um,  and  in  a  few  months  the 
Crusaders  accomplished  the  arduous  march  to 
Antioch,  which  was  captured  after  a  siege  lasting 
from  October  21,  101)7.  to  June  2,  1098.  In  the 
meantime,  Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey,  had 
taken  possession  of  Kdessa  for  himself,  and  Bohe- 
mond  established  himself  as  Prince  of  Antioch. 
The  leaders  became  so  intent  on  making  compiests 
for  their  own  profit  that  the  advance  to  Jerusa- 
lem was  delayed  for  mouths.  Finally,  on  June 
7,  1090,  the  remnants  of  the  army,  about  20,000 
in  number,  reached  .Jerusalem.  After  a  siege 
of  live  weeks,  the  city  was  captured  by  reck- 
less daring,  on  July  1*5.  The  Crusaders*  vented 
their  wrath  in  an  indiscriminate  massacre,  in 
which  neither  youth  nor  ape  was  spared,  and 
men  and  women  were  slaughtered  in  the  holy 
places.  The  leaders  wrote  home  cxultingly.  "In 
Solomon's  Porch  and  in  his  temple  our  men  rode 
in  the  blood  of  the  Saracens  up  to  the  knees  of 
their  horses."  (Jodfrey  was  elected  'Baron  and 
Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,'  and  after  the 
battle  of  Ascalon.  ill  which  the  Egyptian  army 
was  deteated  with  great  slaughter,  almost  all  of 
the  Crusaders  returned  home,  leaving  (Jodfrey 
with  a  small  band  of  followers  to  defend  Jerusa- 
lem. Bohemond  held  Antioch  with  his  Norman 
followers.  Baldwin  was  in  the  distant  Kdessa. 
A  large  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  restored  to  the 
(Jreck  Emperor.  The  news  of  the  victories  gained 
by  the  Crusaders  set  into  motion  three  great 
armies  from  France.  (Jermany.  and  Italy  (1101- 
<i2i,  but,  owing  to  their  own  excesses  and  folly, 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Mussulmans  in  Asia 
Minor. 

TllE  Second  CRl'SADE,  1  147-49.  In  1144  Edessa 
was  captured  by  the  Mohammedans.  The  news 
of  its  loss  aroused  great  alarm  in  the  Wot. 
and  a  new  Crusade  was  initiated,  in  which  spe- 
cial  privileges  were  offered  to  all  participants. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  the  great  preacher 
of  this  movement.  Conrad  III.  of  Germany 
and  Louis  VII.  of  France  took  the  cross  and 
led  great  armies  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land, 
Conrad  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  starting  from 
L'atisbon.  in  April.  1147.  The  inarch  was  very 
disorderly,  and  when  the  Crusaders  entered  the 
Byzantine  Empire  they  came  to  blows  with 
the  (Jrccks.  After  much  trouble,  the  Bosporus 
was  crossed  and  the  army  advanced  into  Asia 
Minor,  led  by  (J reck  guides.  The  guides  proved 
t  rr-ai  herons,  t  h.  I  n*  ips  were  harassed  by  t  he 
Turks,  and  linn  I  ly,  threatened  with  famine  and 
death,  they  retreated,  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  scarcely  one  in  (en  getting  hack  to  Xieiea. 
Louis  had  In-tter  fortune;  his  army  was  more 
orderly,  and  he  was  well  received  by  the  (J reek 
Emperor,  although,  when  the  French  Kingcrossed 
to  Asia  Minor,  the  Emperor  refused  to  furnish 
guides  until  Louis  and  his  barons  had  taken  the 
oath  of  homage.  Near  Nieira  they  met  the  Ger- 
man fugitives,  with  whom  they  joined  forces  and 


marched  along  the  coast.  Conrad  soon  turned 
back  and  spent  the  winter  in  Constantinople,  bui 
Louis  went  on,  and,  after  meeting  with  a  terrible 
defeat,  in  which  the  Greeks  aided  the  Turks,  he 
and  his  knights  went  by  ships  to  Antioch.  while 
the  common  people  were  left  behind  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. From  Antioch,  Louis  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  was  joined  by  Conrad.  Together 
they  planned  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  a 
grand  scale,  but  their  schemes  miscarried,  ami 
the  kings  went  home  in  disgust. 

The  Tiiiko  CBUKADE,  1189-91.  The  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  in  11S7,  caused  Frederick 
Barbarossa, "  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  of  England  to  take 
the  cross.  Frederick  was  drowned  .soon  after  be 
reached  Syria.  Richard  and  Philip  captured 
Acre  after'a  long  siege;  but  the  two  kings  quar- 
reled so  bitterly  that  Philip  went  home  soon 
after  the  capture.  Richard,  thwarted  at  every 
turn  by  Saladin  (q.v.),  was  compelled  to  make 
a  truce  without  accomplishing  anything  more. 

The  Fourth  Crusade,  1201-04.  Innocent  III. 
(q.v.)  made  every  effort  to  bring  aWit  a  new 
Crusade.  A  great  numlier  of  l-atin  nobles  end 
knights  were  induced  to  take  the  cross,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  Unbounded,  Among 
the  leaders  in  this  Crusade  were  Baldwin  of 
Flanders,  Boniface  of  Montfcrrat.  and  Geoffrey 
de  Villehardouin,  Louis  of  Bloi-.  ami  Simon  d«- 
Montfort.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
Venice  that  the  republic  should  supply  the  ww 
sels  and  provisions  for  the  journey;  but.  when 
the  Crusaders  reached  Venice,  they  could  ii"t 
raise  the  amount  ugrecd  upon  for  payment 
After  a  long  delay,  they  made  a  new  bargain 
with  Venice  by  undertaking  to  capture  for  her 
the  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia.  The  common 
soldiers"  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  intamon* 
plan  until  it  was  too  late  for  effectual  protest. 
Zara  was  sacked,  and  the  army  spent  the  winter 
there.  In  the  meantime,  a  new  plot  was  hatched 
by  which,  under  pretense  of  reinstating  the  right 
fill  Byzantine  Emperor.  Isaac  Angelua,  the  Cru- 
sade was  diverted  to  Constantinople.  Isaac 
Angelus  was  restored  to  his  throne,  but.  a»  he 
was  not  able  to  fulfill  the  conditions  to  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  agree,  the  Cru-adcrs 
turned  against  him.  Constantinople  was  mf 
tnred  a  second  time  and  sacked  (1204).  Much 
of  the  city  was  burned,  precious  works  of  art 
wen'  destroyed,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
booty  were  secured.  The  Crusader*  and  the  Ven«- 
tians  divided  their  conquests,  and  the  l-atin  Km 
pire  (q.v.)  was  established.  The  last  three  Cm 
sades  effected  little  permanent  good  for  the 
Christian  cause.  77ic  Fifth  Crusade  took  place 
in  1228-29.   The  German  Emperor,  Frederic*  11 

(q.v.),  who  had  taken  the  vow,  went  to  the  Holy 
Land  and,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Mohammedan 
powers,  si-c  ured  Jerusalem.  In  1244  the  Holy 
Citv  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Khare-mian*. 
The  Sixth  Crusade  (1248-54  1  was  led  by  Loiii* 
IX.  of  France  (Saint  Ixmis).  He  invaded 
Egy  pt,  and.  although  at  first  successful,  was  soon 
defeated,  captured,  and  compelled  to  pay  an  enor 
mous  ransom.  He  then  went  to  the  Holy  Land, 
rebuilt  some  fortresses,  but  accomplished  little 
of  importance.  In  1270  he  started  on  the  Srr 
mth  Crusade,  but  was  induced  to  turn  aside  to 
Tunis,  where  he  died.  Edward  Plantagcnet  a* 
sociated  himself  with  Louis  IX.  in  that  Crusade. 
He  abandoned  the  Holy  I-and  in  1272.  and  this 
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year  i»  generally  considered  to  mark  the  end  of 
the  Crusades. 

la  addition  to  the  .seven  priucipul  Crusade*, 
there  were  countless  other  expeditions.  In  some 
of  these  large  armies  took  part,  as  in  the  Cru- 
sade of  1101,  of  which  mention  has  been  made; 
the  Herman  Crusade  of  Ui)7  ;  the  Children's  Cru- 
sade (q.v.)  in  1212;  and  the  Crusade  of  John  of 
Brienne  and  Andrew  11.  of  Hungary  in  1217-21, 
which  achieved  the  conquest  of  Dumietta,  in 
Egypt,  in  1219.  The  last  is  often  called  the  Fifth 
Crusade,  and  in  fact  the  first  four  Crusades 
ure  the  only  ones  to  whk-h  the  same  numbers  ure 
assigned  by  unanimous  consent.  In  addition, 
almost  every  year,  from  1100  to  1270,  small 
bands  of  Crusaders  went  to  the  Holy  lauid.  and 
after  1270  many  attempts  were  made  t.i  recon- 
quer Jerusalem.  There  were  also  Crusades  in 
tin-  West  against  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and 
against  the  heathen  Prussians.  (See  Pat  sstAand 
Tkltonic  Knights.)  Besides  these  Crusades 
■gailtst  pa»ans.  many  Crusades  were  preached 
against  the  Albigenses  (q.v.).  the  Hohenstaufen 
(q.v.),  and  other  opponents  of  the  popes,  the 
name  being  used  for  all  kinds  of  expeditions  in 
which  the  Church  was  intentsted. 

Tiik  Resi  i.ts  ok  the  Chi'sadeh.  The  Crusades 
were  of  very  great  importance  iu  the  history  uf 
Europe  in  that  they  accelerated  many  movements 
which   without  them  would  probably  have  ad- 
vanced much  more  gradually.    They  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  the  great  Italian  seaports,  by 
establishing  closer  commercial  communications 
between  F.uropc  and  the  Kast ;  they  enriched  the 
Church  ami  increased  its  powers,  am)  they  helped 
to  develop  the  strength  of  the  French  monarchy 
in  killing  off  large  numbers  of  the  turbulent  no- 
bility, and  removing  others  to  a  more  grateful 
lield  of  activity  in  Asia  and  Africa.    For  Kurope 
at  large  t lie  most  important  results  were  these: 
(1)   They  checked  the  advance  of  the  Moham- 
medans for  n  considerable  period  of  time:  for. 
by  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country, 
they  prevented  his  advance  into  Kurope.    It  is 
true  that  too  much  stress  may  Is-  laid  on  this 
fact,  for  the  Crusades  undoubtedly  weakened  the 
Byzantine  Km  pi  re  and  made  it  an  easier  prey  for 
the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Crusading 
States  in  the  Kast  served  as  outposts  to  guard 
against  the  invasion  of  Europe.     (2)  The  Cru- 
sades enriched  Kurope  greatly  by  promoting  tin* 
growth  of  commerce.     In  order  to  transfer  the 
Crusading  armies  and  to  supply  their  various 
needs,  great  fleets  had  to  be  built".  These  brought 
back  to  the  West  the  product*  of  the  Orient.  In 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  Crusaders  acquired  new 
tastes  and  desires,  which  had  to  Ih>  gratified  by 
a  more  extensive  commerce — witm->s  the  remark- 
able growth  in  the  use  of  sugars  and  spices  in 
the  twelfth  century.     .Money,  which  previously 
had  been  hoarded,  was  put  into  circulation,  to 
equip  the  crusading  hosts.    .All  of  these  en  uses 
led  to  n  remarkable  growth  in  wealth  ami  pros 
perity.    which   benefited   especially   the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities  in  western  Kurope.    This  is 
regarded  by  many  as  the  most  important  result 
of  the  Crusades.     (3)  The  Crusades  caused  a 
broadening  of  the  intellectual  horizon  and  origi- 
nated a  tendency  toward  skepticism.     "On  its 
Oriental    fi'udictirriscn,  young   Kurope  studied 
industriously  and  with  great  results."    The  con- 
stant contact  for  two  centuries  with  the  more 


advanced  Byzantine  and  Arabic  culture  taught 
the  Crusaders  many  lessons  in  civilization.  '1  he 
admiration  which  they  learned  to  feel  for  heretics 
and  Mohammednns  dispelled  many  of  iheir 
prejudices.  Some  Crusaders  became  Moham- 
medans, others  became  free-thinkers.  There  was 
a  rapid  spread  of  heresies.  "The  roots  of  the 
Renaissance  are  to  !*•  found  in  the  civilization 
of  the  Crusades."  There  have  been  three  periods 
of  great  advance  in  the  history  of  Kurope:  the 
Crusades,  the  Reformation,  and  the  French 
Revolution;  and  of  these  three  the  Crusades 
were  not  the  least  important  and  influential. 

Bibliography.  The  literature  of  the  Crusades 
is  very  extensive,  and  only  a  few  of  the  principal 
titles  can  be  given.  The  most  important  collec- 
tion of  sources  is  the  Hecucil  des  historians  des 
eroisades,  of  which  fourteen  folio  volumes  have 
been  published  (Paris,  1841,  et  seq.).  Consult 
also:  Bongars,  (irstu  Dei  per  Francos  (Hanover, 
lull),  and  the  publications  of  the  Sorietc  de 
I'ttrient  (Paris,  1878-84).  Of  gene  nil  histories 
the  beat  an1:  Wilken,  Oeschichte  drr  Kreuzzujie 
(7  vols.,  Uipzig.  1807  .12):  Michaud,  L'histoi'rc 
dm  croimdts  (Paris,  1825-20.  many  editions), 
and  also  an  Knglish  translation  by  Robsori,  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades  (London,  1881);  Kugler, 
(ieschiehte  der  h  reu::itae  {  Berlin,  1801  )  ;  Arch- 
er und  Kingsford,  The  Crusades  (New  York. 
1895)  ;   Prutz.  hulturyesehiehte   drr  Kreuzzunr. 

(Berlin,  ixs:i>  j  von  Rybel,  Qeachichte  des  urate* 
Kreurzuifis  (Leipzig.'  H»00)  ;  Rohrieht.  C,e- 
srhirhte  drs  K8nigrt4ck$  Jerusalem  ( Berlin, 
1808),  See  AimocH,  PaiKCiPAUTT  or;  Dan- 
im»i.o:  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jkri  salkm. 

CRUSADE.  rnii.oBE.Vs.  See  Children's  Cbi - 

.SAUK. 

CRUSCA,  kroo'ska.  Actademia  Delia.  See 
Academy. 

CRUSENSTOLPE.  kiWz.  n  stol> ,  M acnes 
Jakob  t  I705-I8ti5t.  A  Swedifth  publicfat  and 
author,  born  in  JBnkdping.  He  became  editor 
of  8t&Uningar  och  fGrhiltanden  in  ix.is.  and 
for  publishing  therein  certain  exprpMfofM 
against  the  (Joverninent  was  imprisoned  from 
1X:{X  to  1841.  He  is  U-st  known  for  his  hi- 
torical  fiction,  such  as  Morianen  (The  Moor. 
1840-44)  ami  Carl  ,/ohan  or  A  Nvenskarne  (Carl 
Johan  and  the  Swedes,  1845-4(5). 

CRUSHING  MACHINERY.  Re*  Okinding 
and  Cm  suing  Machinist. 

CRUSIUS,  kroTS'zA-oos,  Otto  (1857—).  A 
(Jernian  classical  philologist,  professor  in  the 
I'niversity  of  Heidelberg,  He  was  l>orn  at  Han 
over,  December  20,  1X57.  He  is  the  author  of  Zur 
fjrierhischen  ReHtjionsf/esehiehte  (1880)  and  I  it- 
tersurhnnqi  n  tu  d<  »  Miwiamhen  des  Ifemndas 
(1X02),  etc.;  and  the  editor  of  I'hUntofftut;  Ihr- 
ondaa  (1801)  :  Fabrln  des  Babrtu*  (1807)  ;  Orie- 
ehisehr  l.uriker  (1807  et  seq.),  etc. 

CRUSOE,  kroo'sA.  Robinson.    Sw  Roiiinsov 

(  Rl  SOE. 

CRUSTACEA  (  \eo  Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
rritstn,  crust).  A  class  of  gill  bearing  aquatic 
arthropods,  differing  from  other  Branchiata  in 
having  five  pairs  of  appendages  on  the  head,  the 
first  two  of  which  are  antenna-,  and  in  having  all 
of  the  limbs  except  the  first  pair  of  antenna- 
bi  ramose. 

Stri  cti  re.  The  Crustacea  derive  their  name 
from  the  hard  armor  which  in  most  of  them 
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covers  the  whole  body,  forming  a  complex  cxo- 
skelcton,  calcareous  and  intermediate  between 
>li<' II  and  bone  in  the  higher  forms,  while  in  the 
lower  and  smaller  kinds  it  consists  principally 
of  chit  in,  and  corresponds  more  nearly  in  its 
nature  with  the  integuments  of  insects.  It  is 
secreted  by  the  epidermis  on  its  outer  side,  und 
serves  not  merely  for  protection,  but  also  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles.  Its  color  is  dependent 
upon  the  absence,  or  presence  and  amount,  of  pig- 
ment, which  is  also  a  product  of  the  epidermis, 
and  is  formed  during  the  growth  of  the  skeleton. 
These  pigment-cells  are  often  very  ornamental, 
especially  under  the  microscope,  as  their  shape 
is  beautifully  and  very  irregularly  stellate.  Usu- 
ally, however,  the  pigment  is  so  abundant  as  to 
make  the  body-wall  opaque  and  the  individual 
pigment -cells  are  no  longer  visible.  The  mineral 
matter  of  the  skeleton  is  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  smallest  crustaceans  have  little  or  none  in 
the  skeleton,  but  in  nil  of  the  larger  forms  it  is 
present  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  In  the  so- 
called  'stone-crabs'  so  much  is  present  that  the 
skeleton  is  really  as  hard  as  a  rock.  In  all  cases, 
however,  where  the  skeleton  covers  a  joint  it  is 
thin  and  free  from  mineral  matter,  thus  jsrinit- 
ting  perfect  freedom  of  movement.  The  bristles 
and  hairs  often  found  on  the  outside  of  the  skele- 
ton are  of  the  same  essential  structure  as  it.  and 
have  a  central  core  of  epidermis.  In  barnacles 
(q.v. ),  ostraeods,  water  lleas  (q.v.).  and  a  few 
other  crustaceans,  there  is.  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ternal skeleton,  and  formed  as  an  outgrowth  of 
it.  a  true  shell,  whose  only  function  is  protection. 
This  shell  may  consist  of  several  pieces,  as  in  bar- 
nacles, or  be  strictly  bivalve,  as  in  water  lleas, 
and  it  may  be  wholly  chitinous  or  very  firmly  cal- 
cified. Sometimes  it  is  capable  of  inclosing  the 
entire  animal,  but  often  it  only  seems  to  protect 
certain  parts.  It  is  usually  hinged  along  the  dor- 
sal side  of  the  animal,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
skeleton,  and  is  supplied  with  muscles  for  closing 
it. 

The  crustacean  body  is  composed  of  segments, 
some  very  distinct,  while  others  coalesce  or  are 
consolidated.  of  which  the  thorax  of  a  crab  af- 
fords an  excellent  example.  The  first  five  rings 
are  regarded  as  forming  the  head,  the  next  eight 
the  thorax,  when  that  part  of  the  body  is  separa- 
ble from  what  follows. 

Epidermis  and  Molting. — The  crustaceous  cov- 
ering has  beneath  it  a  true  skin.  and.  like  the 
epidermic,  is  east  otf  from  time  to  time  and  sup- 
plied anew,  as  the  growth  of  the  animal  requires 
more  room  for  the  internal  parts.  In  this  molt- 
ing or  casting  of  the  shell,  the  animal  divests 
itself  of  its  covering  not  in  separate  parts,  hut 
in  one  piece,  including  the  coverings  of  the  limbs 
and  even  of  the  antenna1,  although  the  mem- 
branes which  connect  the  hard  plates  are  split 
and  torn,  A  period  of  apparent  sickness  pre 
cedes  and  agitation  accompanies  the  process: 
and  the  thick  muscular  parts  of  the  limbs  of 
crabs  and  lobsters  become  soft  and  flaccid,  so 
as  to  lie  more  easily  extricated  from  their  hard 
covering.  The  loss  of  a  limb,  which  sometimes 
iak€>s  place  in  this  process,  and  is  otherwise  n 
frequent  occurrence,  is  easily  repaired,  for  a  new 
one  grows  in  its  stead;  but  it  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  in  order  to  this  reproduction  the 
limb  must  be  broken  off  at  a  particular  joint, 
the  second  from  the  body,  thus  leaving  only  a 
short  stump;   and  when  a  limb  is  broken  else- 


where, the  animal  itself  exercises  the  remarkable 
power  of  throwing  it  olT  by  this  joint. 

Locomotive  and  Other  Organs. — The  principal 
organ  of  locomotion  in  many  Crustacea,  us  in  the 
lobster,  shrimp,  etc.,  is  the  abdomen,  terminating 
in  fan-like  appendages:  by  bending  the  abdomen 
suddenly  down  under  the  body,  the  animal  dart* 
backward  in  the  water.    The  limbs,  which  are 
connected  with  the  thoracic  rings,  are.  in  some, 
organs  of  swimming;    those  of  others  are  used 
for  walking  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  or  on 
dry  ground.  Some  have  'swimming-feet*  or  pleo- 
pods  attached  to  the  abdomen,  often  very  differ- 
ent from  the  thoracic  legs.    The  legs  of  some  are 
fitted  for  burrowing.    The  first  pair  of  legs  U 
not  infrequently  transformed  into  a  pair  of  pow- 
erful pincers  or  'claws,'  the  last  joint  but  one 
being  prolonged  so  as  to  opjsisc  the  last  joint, 
which  liecoines  attached  as  to  the  side  of  it: 
and  these  are  used  for  seizing  and  tearing  fond. 
The  first  pair  of  appendages  are  organs  of  tnueh 
called  antcnnules;    following  these  are  the  an- 
tennie.  also  sense-organs :    then  come  a  pair  of 
powerful  jaws,  the  mandibles:  and  back  of  these 
are  two  pairs  of  accessory  jaws,  the  maxilbr. 
The  thoracic  feet,  which  follow  in  regular  order, 
are  sometimes  modified  to  function  as  jaws,  and 
are  then  called  maxillipeds.    In  some  forms  the 
inouth-parts  are  greatly  modified  to  form  suck- 
ing instead  of  masticating  organs.    The  digestive 
organs  are  very  simple;    there  is  a  short  but 
capacious  gullet,  a  large  stomach,  and  a  straight 
ami  simple  intestinal   tuts*.     A  well -developed 
digestive  gland  called  the  liver  is  often  present. 
The  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach  is  sometime* 
furnished  with  n  remarkable  apparatus  of  hard 
tulH-rclcs  or  sharp  teeth  for  grinding  or  tearing 
food.     .Many  of  the  Crustacea  feed  on  animal 
food,  and  are  very  voracious;    many,  however, 
feed  on  vegetable  food.    The  nervous  system  of 
erustaivans  agrees  generally  with  that  of  other 
arthropods,  and  exhibits  many  gradations  of  con 
centration.    The  eyes  are  either  simple  (ocelli}, 
aggregate  (consisting  of  several  ocelli  under 
common  cornea),  or  compound:    and  the  com 
pound  eyes  are  often  elevated  on  stalks.  Besides 
eyes  some  crustaceans  have  ciliated  pits  or  cavi 
ties  that  seem  to  be  sense-organs,  jx-rhaps  for 
smell  or  taste.    Others  have  otocysts  or  posi- 
tional organs,  buf   it   is  doubtful  whether  any 
have  the  sense  of  hearing.    In  some  Schizopoda 
there  an"  also  'accessory  eyes'  on  the  basal  points 
of  certain  thoracic  feet  and  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  alslomen.    The  pills  are  variously  placed,  on 
the  sides  of  the  body,  or  on  the  thoracic  limbs, 
on  the  abdominal  leps.  etc.    The  heart  is  always 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  body  on  the  dorsal  side, 
is  of  variable  form,  and  distributes  the  blond  by 
a  number  of  trunks  through  the  system;  but  the 
blood  returns  to  venous  sinuses,  from  which,  and 
not  from  the  heart,  it  is  sent  into  the  gills,  and 
it  is  not  until  after  its  aeration  in  the  gills  that 
it  comes  to  the  heart  again. 

REPRonrcnow  and  Ecology.  The  sexes  are 
distinct  in  most  Crustacea,  and  all  are  ovipa 
rous.  The  eggs  are  almost  invariably  hatched  in 
water,  even  those  of  terrestrial  forms,  and  a 
sort  of  incubation  often  takes  place,  as  the  tff» 
are  carried  about  under  the  abdomen  or  thornx 
of  the  female,  nttnehed  to  the  pleopods  or  other 
apj>endnges.  Except  in  a  few  cases  the  develop- 
ment takes  place  by  metamorphosis,  through  a 
very  remarkable  series  of  larval  stages.    All  the 
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lower  Crustacea  hatch  an  minute,  oval,  unscg- 
mented  creatures  with  three  pairs  of  appendages, 
and  this  larva  is  called  a  nauplius.  Although 
the  higher  Crustacea  hatch  as  a  more  highly  or- 
ganized form  called  'zoea,'  and  later  pass  through 
an  intermediate  larval  form,  the  'megalops.'  all 
pass  through  a  natiplius  stage  in  the  egg.  See 
Barnacle  for  illustration  of  'nauplius-.'  and  see 
Crab  for  illustrations  of  zoea'  and  •megalops.' 

More  than  10.000  species  of  living  Crustacea 
are  known,  of  which  the  greater  nuinher  are 
marine;  some  inhabit  fresh  waters,  running  or 
«tagnaut ;  comparatively  few  are  terrestrial. 
Many  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  The 
t  riMana  constitute,  in  an  economic  sense,  per- 
haps the  most  important  group  of  invertebrates. 
The  myriads  of  the  smaller  forms  that  drift 
about  the  ocean  and  the  great  lakes  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  fare  of  the  important  food- 
tishes.  and  are  thus  indirectly  of  value  to  man- 
kind. In  the  economy  of  the  ocean  itself  Crus- 
tacea arc  also  of  great  importance,  for  they  act 
as  the  natural  scavengers  of  the  sea. 

Classification  ami  Phylogeny.  Classifica- 
tion of  the  Crustacea  is  1  wised  u|»on  the  number 
and  manner  of  consolidation  of  the  segments  of 
the  body,  am!  upon  the  number  and  character  of 
the  appendages.  There  are  three  large  "roups; 
(1)  Trilobita.  <2>  Kntomostraca,  and  CD  Mala- 
eostraea  (qq.v. ).  which  may  Ik*  considered  to  con- 
st it  Utc  sulxdasses.  The  principal  characters  of 
these  sulxdasses  and  their  coni|>onent  orders,  to- 
gether with  some  notes  of  the  geological  history 
of  t he  group*,  are  here  briefly  given. 

I.  Trilokita.  This  is  an  extinct  group  of 
Crust acea  that  lived  during  Paleozoic  time  only. 
No  near  relatives  are  known,  though  they  ex- 
hibit some  affinities  with  the  Phyllopoda.  The 
body  consist*  of  three  regions — head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen — and  it  is  further  divided  by  a  raided 
median  dorsal  ridge  into  three  longitudinal  lobes 
from  which  character  the  group  derives  its  name. 
The  thorax  has  a  variable  number  (2  to  10)  of 
segments  that  are  so  articulated  as  to  enable  the 
animal  to  coil  itself  more  or  less  closely  after  the 
Banner  of  an  armadillo.  The  triholitcs  consti- 
tute a  very  primitive  group  of  Crustacea,  and,  as 
their  remains  are  found  in  the  oldest  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  they  were  among  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth.  They  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  geologist,  as  the  various  species  are  very 
characteristic  of  the  particular  layers  of  rock  in 
which  they  occur,  and  for  this  reason  they  will 
be  more  fully  described  in  an  article  under  their 
own  name. 

II.  Kntomostraca.  The  members  of  this  sub- 
class present  a  great  variety  of  form  ami  habit, 
of  life,  but  they  are  alike  in  the  variability  of 
the  degree  of  segmentation  of  the  body.  They  are 
with  few  exceptions  small,  and  all  are  aquatic. 
They  are  divided  into  four  orders.  (1)  In  the 
nrder  Phi/llnpoHa  the  segmentation  is  distinct. the 
anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  covered  by  a  ce- 
phalic shield,  nnd  the  thorncic  n  ppendages  are 
leaf-like,  this  latter  character  giving  thegroiip  its 
name.  In  some  phyllopods.  as  Apus.  and  the 
brine-shrimps  (Branchipus  und  Artemia).  the 
body  is  clnneated.  well  segmented,  partly  covered 
hv  a  single  dorsal  shield  and  divided  into  three 
regions.  In  other  genera,  as  Daphnia  ami  Ksthc- 
ria.  the  body  is  not  well  segmented  and  is  in- 
closed in  a  bivalve  shell  articulated  by  a  hinge 
at  the  dorsal  median  line.    The  phyllopods  arp 


doubtfully  represented  in  the  Cambrian  rocks. 
One  genus,  Kstheria,  has  enjoyed  a  remarkably 
long  life-period,  since  it  has  "existed  from  De"- 
vonian  to  recent  times.  During  the  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  periods  the  Phyllopoda 
abounded  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  coastal 
swamps;  in  the  rocks  of  the  Tertiary  era  the 
members  of  this  order  are  less  common.  A  sin- 
gle doubtful  representative  of  the  suborder  Cla- 
docera.  the  genus  J.ynceites,  has  been  found  in 
the  Carboniferous  rocks.  (2)  OstrtirfxUt. — In 
this  order  the  animals  are  all  small,  mostly 
microscopic,  and  with  the  IkxIv  inclosed  in  a 
hinged  bivalve  shell  that  can  1h>  tightly  shut  by 
a  specially  developed  adductor  muscle.  These 
animals  occur  by  myriads  in  the  modern  wean, 
seas,  and  lakes,  mostly  swimming  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  they  seem  to  have  lived  in 
equal  abundance  in  the  seas  of  past  time,  for 
their  fossil  shells  are  common  in  all  the  aqueous 
rocks  from  those  of  Cambrian  to  those  of  recent 
time.  Their  greatest  expansion  was  in  the  Ordo- 
vician  and  Silurian,  and  again.in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous and  Cretaceous  periods.  Kxamples  are  Bey- 
richia.  ix-pcrditia.  and  Cypris.  <Sl  ('«/* /*«/«.- — 
These  are  all  recent  forms,  with  elongated  well- 
segmented  bodies  in  all  except  the  degenerate 
parasitic  mcmlwrs  of  the  order.  The  limbs  of  the 
free-swimming  species  nre  biramous:  those  of 
the  parasites  are  greatly  reduced  in  size  or  en 
tirely  wanting.  Kxamples;  The  water-flea  (Cy- 
clops), the  fish-lice  <l>erna'a),  and  carp- 1  ice  (Ar- 
guhis).  (4)  Cirriprdia. — In  this  order,  the  bar 
nacles,  we  sec  perhaps  the  most  aberrant  of  all 
crustaceans.  Because  of  the  usual  sessile  habit 
of  life,  the  body  of  the  animal  has  ■offered  so 
great  modification  that  only  the  study  of  th  • 
developmental  stages  shows  that  the  peculiar 
forms  of  the  adult  barnacles  are  acquired  after 
passing  through  a  series  of  larval  stages  exactly 
parallel  to  those  of  other  Kntomostraca.  The 
body  of  the  adult  is  attached  by  the  head.  It  is 
inclosed  in  a  leathery  integument  that  develops 
articulated  calcareous  plates  ami  is  raised  upon 
a  jHslnncle  as  in  the  goosc-harnacle  (Ix'pas)  ;  or 
it  may  Is-  contained  in  a  calcareous  box  made  of 
a  series  of  stony  plates  firmly  joined  to  each 
other  and  to  the  foreign  object  that  serves  as  a 
support,  as  in  the  acorn-shell  (Balanus).  The 
earliest  member*  of  the  order.  Turrilepas  and 
Plumulifes,  appeared  in  Cambrian  and  Ordo- 
vician  time,  and  were  am^'stors  of  ]>-pas.  while 
the  oldest  relative  of  Balanus.  namely-  Paheo- 
creusia.  occur*  in  the  lower  Devonian  rocks,  and 
the  genus  Balanus  itself  has  lM«cn  found  in  the 
Mesozoie  and  Tertiary  deposit*.  The  Cirripcdia 
afford  the  largest  examples  of  Kntonio-t racn  in 
sonic  of  the  goose-barnacles  that  attain  a  length 
of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  they  furnish  also  the 
most  degenerate  forms  in  thos(«  Khizocephaln 
that  live  as  parasites  in  the  Indies  of  crabs.  See 
IUrxa''|£:  Copkpoiia:  Ostracooa:  Phyllopo- 
da; and  Plates  of  Barxaci.es  and  of  Kntomos- 
traca. 

►  Ill,       M  AI.ACOSTKACA     I  crabs,    lobsters,  etc.). 

The  most  commonly  known,  the  largest,  and  the 
most  highly  organized  Crustacea  belong  to  this 
division.  The  body  consists  of  a  constant  number 
of  segments  (20  or  211.  distributed  Ix-tween  the 
head  (.1) .  the  thorax  (H),  nnd  the  abdomen  '7*. 
In  most  of  the  orders  the  head  and  thorax  are 
fused  to  form  a  cephalothorax  of  1.1  segments, 
nnd  each  segment  bears  a  pair  of  appendages,  all 
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of  which  are  usually  well  differentiated  to  per- 
form special  functions.  The  compound  even  are 
stalked  in  all  order*  except  the  Cumuceu  and 
Arthrostraea.  (1)  The  order  I'hyllorarida  was 
DlUCh  more  fully  represented  in  Paleozoic  times 
than  it  is  now  hy  such  genera  as  Oral iocaris. 
Kchinocaris,  Pephricuris.  etc.,  in  which  the 
cephalothorax  was  covered  by  a  hinged  bivalve 
-hell  provided  with  an  adductor  muscle  like  that 
in  the  bivalve  phylloriods  and  the  ostrucods. 
The  order  enjoyed  a  long  life-period,  as  it  lirst 
appeared  in  the  upper  Camhrian.  and  it  lasted  to 
the  end  of  the  Paleozoic.  Through  the  Mesozoic 
and  Tertiary  eras  the  order  could  not  have  been 
very  abundant,  as  no  fossil  remains  referable  to 
it  have  been  found  in  tin'  rocks  of  those  apes, 
and  t lie  modern  genera,  three  in  number,  show 
considerable  modifications  from  their  early  an- 
cestors. Tliis  group  presents  synthetic  types 
which  may  have  given  rise  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  Phyllopoda,  and  on  the  other  to  the  higher 
Crustacea  represented  by  the  SchizorxKla  and 
])ecnpoda.  (See  PllYLLOCABlDA.)  I '2 )  Schizo- 
poda. — The  animals  of  this  order,  the  ojKtssum- 
shrimps  (Mysis),  resemble  in  their  general  form 
the  shrimps  and  prawns  among  the  decapexls. 
They  are,  however,  more  loosely  built  and  the 
thoracic  limhs,  of  which  there  are  eight  pairs, 
are  hiramotis  (whence  the  name),  and  all  alike. 
These  characters  mark  the  group  as  of  primitive 
rank.  Its  relation,  as  one  of  lower  phylogenctie 
rank,  to  the  Pccnpoda,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
i-t-rtain  decapods,  such  as  the  prawns,  pass  in 
their  ontogeny,  that  is,  in  their  development 
from  egg  to  adult,  through  a  'mysis  stage,'  in 
which  schizoptvd  characteristics  are  strongly 
marked.  The  fossil  genera  Arehasnenris,  Cran- 
gopsis.  mid  Pygucephulus  from  the  Carbonifer- 
ous, and  possibly  nlso  Pahcocaris  and  Camp 
sonyx,  the  latter  from  the  Permian,  are  the  earli- 
est ancestors  of  the  Schizopodu.  These  all  pre- 
sent very  primitive  characters  and  are  separated 
from  the  modern  descendants  by  the  interval  of 
Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  time,  from  which  we  have 
no  traces  of  the  group. 

(3)  Ihmpoda. — The  character  Upon  which  the 
order  (shrimps,  lobsters,  and  crabs )  is  based  is 
the  prominence  of  the  five  posterior  pairs  of 
thoracic  limbs  developed  as  walking  feet;  the 
lhriH>  anterior  pairs  being  adapted  as  maxilli 
pedes  or  accessory  month-parts.  The  lirst  pair 
of  walking  feet  is  usually  provided  with  strong 
chela?  or  nipping  daws.    The  cephalol borax  is 

covered  by  a  single  linn  carapace,  which  in  many 
crabs  is  so  shaped  as  to  afford  a  most  efficient 
protective  covering  for  the  entire  animal,  includ- 
ing the  legs.  The  frontal  portion  of  this  cara- 
pace is  produced  into  an  anterior  rostrum  that 
is  often  of  considerable  length,  and  the-  lateral 
portions  are  extended  downward  to  cover  the 
gills,  which  arc  home  on  the  bases  of  the  thoracic 
limbs.  Tim  order  is  divided  into  two  suborders: 
the  Maerura,  with  long-tailed  bodies,  as  the 
shrimp,  prawn  (Pahemon),  and  lobster  (Ho- 
niara*) ;  and  the  Urachyura.  or  crabs,  with  the 
abdomen  reduced  and  closely  applied  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  cephalothorax.  A  number 
of  species  allied  to  the  hermit-crab  (Pagurusi. 
often  distinguished  under  the  subordinal  designa- 
tion Anomura.  are  either  Maerura  or  Urachyura 
which,  through  adaptation  to  their  peculiar  hab- 
its of  life,  in  occupying  the  discarded  shells  of 
gastropods,  have  lost  the  regularity  of  their 


thoracic  and  abdominal   segments.     The  com- 
(Miund  eyes  of  all  decapods  are  raised  on  stalks, 
which  in  many  crab*  are  develojrcd  to  extraor- 
dinary lengths.    Some  of  the  largest  among  Cm< 
tacea  are  found  among  the  decajMxls.    As  a  rule 
the  quick-swimming  decapods  I  prawns)  maybe 
recognized  by   the  lateral   compression  of"  the 
Isxiy,  while  the  l>ottom  crawlers  have  a  more  or 
less  llattcned   form.     The  crabs  are  the  most 
highly  specialized  forms  of  all  Crustatva.  ami 
they  exhibit  many  interesting  and  peculiar adap 
tations  to  habit  of  life.     (See  Chaij;  UmsTKK; 
Praw.N  ;  etc.)     The  early  ancestry  of  the  deca-  . 
pods  is  not  well  known  for  thos,e  periods  previous 
to  Mesozoic  time.    Some  doubtful  Paleozoic  form* 
that  seem  to  be  transitional  Itetween  the  schi/.o- 
pods  and  decapods  are  Pahcopahemon.  from  the 
Devonian  of  Ohio,  and  Anthrapahemon.  from  the 
coal-measures  of  Illinois,  but   during  this  era 
the  order  was  greatly  subordinated  to  other  cni>- 
taceans  like  the  trilobites  and  ostracods.  and  to 
the  merostomates,   represented  by    Eury  pterin 
In  the  Mesozoic  of  Europe  the  group  attained  a 
great  development,  and  this  continued  through 
the  early  Tertiary  period.     Fossil  decapod  re 
mains  are  peculiarly  sparse  in  the  American  de 
posits  of   these   periods.     The  Jurassic  litho- 
graphic slates  of  Havana  have  afforded  large 
numbers  of  finely  preserved  specimens  of  fossil 
decapods  of  many  genera  and  species.    Some  of 
these,  as  Krvon,  have  modern  representatives,  a* 
Willem.esia.*  still  living  in  the  abysmal  depth, 
of  the  ocean.     Other  genera,  among  them  the 
prawn  (Pemvus),  began  in  the  Jurassic  and  Cre 
taceous    periods    and    have    survived  without 
changes  of  greater  than  specific  rank  throughout 
the  succeeding  ages,  and  are  now  abundant  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  and  In 
dian  oceans.    The  Maerura  declined  toward  the 
end  of  Cretaceous  time  and  gave   way  to  the 
Hrachyura,  which  attained  great  expansion  dur 
ing  the  Koeene  or  early  Tertiary  period.    In  fact, 
the  crabs  were  the  dominant   types  of  inverte- 
brate life  in  many  parts  of  the  Tertiary  seas  of 
Europe,  and  their  fossil  remains  are  now  found  in 
abundance  in  the  rocks  that  are  relics  of  tho-* 
seas.    The  Eocene  deposits  of  the  London  (  U* 
of  Kngland,  those  of  Bavaria  and  Hungary,  and 
especially   those   of   Vincenza,    in  northeastern 
Italy,  hnve  afforded  the  tinest  specimens,  ncarlv 
all  of  which  belong  to  modern  families. 

(4)  Stninntopodn. — This  is  a  small  order  com- 
prising nine  marine  genera,  of  which  the  be-t 
known  is  the  mantis-shrimp  (Squilla).  They 
have  the  body  loosely  built,  elongated  and  tlat 
tencd.  with  an  incomplete  carapace  that  leaves 
the  three  posterior  thoracic  segments  uncovered. 


Explanation  <»•  Plate  or  I'bistacka.  Koml. 
1.  Pronilopjds,  n  round  cral>  from  the  I'pjwr  <*ret-are.iu» 
of  |N»timnrk.  %  IVperditlu.  uu  ontrarod :  Silurian;  Mand 
ol  (iottand.  3.  .fcger, »» prawn  ;  Jurassic  lithographic  line- 
nioiMSi  Bavaria.  4.  Xanthopsia,  a  ryrlomnopMi  rr*1,: 
Eocene;  llnvaria.  f>.  Turrilcpas.  n  primitive  i  irrt|»sl  «!- 
lled  to  the  froow-barnaele  ;  Silurian;  iMidlc.v.  Kngland  <"• 
ScuKIa  pennata.  a  stomatopod  ;  I'pper  Jura  <>f  Kavarin 
A.  outline  of  the  fossil ;  B,  dorsal  view  of  hend  :  C  VCBtial 
view  of  entire  tiody.  showing  thoracic  and  abdominal  »f>- 
|M-ndatref>.  7.  (VratiiM-aris.  a  phylloearid  :  Onlovu-ian:  Lan- 
arkshire. Kntrlaud  ;  showlnR  the  bivalve  shell,  wnw  of  th* 
head  appendatres.  and  the  Bejrmented  Ions  nlnjomeii  »ltli 
terminal  spines.  8  I'ahrocreusln.  a  barnacle,  allied  to  tti- 
acorn-shell.  Imbedded  In  a  fow.il  rornl  of  Lower  l>evonl*ri 
a»re  :  New  York  State.  t>.  IVphrirari*.  a  phrlliK-arld  »1th 
spinow  carapace;  Chemung;  New  York  State  10.  ErTon, 
aiiiacruran;  lithographic  limestones  of  Bavaria:  A.  cen- 
tral aspect :  B.  dorsal  aiipect. 
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and  with  a  disproportionately  largo  abdomen. 
The  five  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  func- 
tion us  maxillipedes,  the  second  pair  being  much 
the  largest  ami  provided  with  a  spiny  terminal 
segment  that  folds  buck  upon  the  penultimate 
segment,  like  a  knife-blade  into  its  handle,  to 
form  a  very  efficient  clasping  organ.  A  powerful 
burrowing  organ,  developed  by  the  union  of  the 
sixth  pair  of  abdominal  appendages  with  the 
terminal  plate  or  telson,  enables  the  animal  to 
bury  itself  in  the  sandy  bottoms  near  shore. 
Fossil  forms  of  this  group  are  rare.  The  earli- 
est, Xecroscylla,  from  the  coal-measures  of  Eng- 
land, resembles  Squilla.  Another  allied  genus, 
Sculda,  is  found  in  tine  preservation  in  the  litho- 
graphic slates  of  the  Bavarian  Jurassic,  and 
Sqiiillu  is  found  in  the  same  horizon  and  in  sue 
ceeding  horizons  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

(5 1  Cumnceu. — Another  small  order  of  pruwn- 
1  ike  Crustacea,  in  which  the  compound  eyes 
are  sessile  and  sometimes  fused  together,  or 
are  entirely  absent.  The  carapace  is  further  re- 
dueed  than  in  the  Stomatopoda,  for  it  leaves  the 
five  posterior  pairs  of  thoracic  segments  uncov- 
ered. Only  two  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  function 
as  muxillipedes.  and  six  pairs  are  legs,  of  which 
two  or  tnree  anterior  pairs  are  biramous.  This 
group  is  related  to  the  Sehizopoda  and  Isopoda; 
no  fossil  representatives  of  it  are  known. 

((!)  ArthroHtruca. — In  this  large  order  the 
fusion  of  the  segments  is  still  further  reduced, 
only  one  or  two  of  the  anterior  l>eing  united  with 
the  head  to  form  a  rudimentary  eephalothorax. 
These  fu*od  segments  l>ear  mnxillipcdcs,  while 
the  remaining  free  segments  l>ear  leys  that  end 
in  claws  or  are  built  for  swimming.  The  two 
suborders  are  quite  different  in  outward  appear- 
ances. The  Amphipoda  have  the  body  laterally 
compressed  and  the  leys  ada filed  for  swimming 
and  jumping,  as  in  the  sand  (leas  (Cammarus 
and  Orchestia).  The  Isopoda  have  the  body 
dorsoventrally  flattened,  the  leys  adapted  for 
trawling,  and  the  abdominal  segments  are  fused 
to  form  a  sinyle  terminal  plate.  The  amphipods 
(see  All F11IH1DA )  are  wholly  aquatic,  in  both 
marine  and  fresh  water,  ami  are  often  also  found 
living  in  the  damp  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
l>cach  between  low  and  high  tides.  The  isopoda, 
while  generally  aquatic,  afford  some  tine  exam- 
ples of  adaptation  to  terrestrial  conditions  in  the 
wood-louse  (Oniscus)  and  pill  bug  ( Armadillid- 
itim ) ,  w  hich  are  commonly  found  under  the  bark 
of  dead  trees  and  in  other  likesituutions.  Paleon- 
tologieally  the  amphipods  are  of  little  impor- 
tance. The  earliest  indisputable  ancestor  is 
Acanthotelson,  of  the  Carboniferous,  and  the 
yenus  (inmmnms  itself  is  found  in  the  Tertiary 
rocks.  The  isopods  are  l>etter  known  in  a  fossil 
state,  and  the  ancestors  seem  to  have  been  as  a 
rule  of  larger  size  than  the  recent  forms.  Ar- 
t  lira  pleura  of  the  Carboniferous  attained  a 
length  of  about  twenty  inches.  Pr:ea returns, 
also  a  la  rye  form,  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  the  English  Devonian,  is  the  earliest  isnpod 
known.  Archa>oniseus.  Cyclospharoma,  and  Eo- 
sphieroma  are  other  genera  from  the  Mesozoic 
and  Tertiary  rocks  that  are  closely  allied  to 
modern  forms. 

(Jeoi/hjicai.  Distbiiution.  The  accompanying 
table  indicates  in  a  rough  way  the  laryer  classi- 
fication of  the  Crustacea  and  the  distribution 
and  expansion  of  the  various  subdivisions  in  past 
geologic  times.  It  shows  that  certain  types,  es- 
Vou 


peciully  the  more  primitive,  played  more  impor- 
tant roles  in  the  early  ages  than  they  do  at  pres- 
ent, and  that  they  have  been  superseded  by  the 
more  specialized  types.  The  letters  at  the  heads 
of  the  vertical  columns  indicate  the  geological 
systems  as  follows:    C,  Cambrian;  O,  Ordovi- 
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cian:  S.  Silurian;  D,  Devonian;  Cb.  Carbonifer- 
ous; P.  Permian:  T,  Triassic:  J,  Jurassic;  Cr. 
Cretaceous;  E,  Eocene:  M,  Miocene;  PI.  Plio- 
cene: R,  Recent.  An  interrogation-point  indi 
cates  the  doubtful  presence  of  it  member  of  the 
group,  and  the  width  of  the  black  line  indicates 
in  a  very  imperfect  way  the  relative  amount  of 
expansion  of  the  yroup.  The  articles  on  the  dif- 
ferent orders  and  suborders  should  be  consulted 
for  further  information. 

RtnLiooRAiMiY.  The  U'st  general  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  Crustacea  is  T.  H.  Huxley, 
The  ('rat/fish:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Znolofw,  in  International  Scientific  Series 
(New  York.  1884).  Other  works  of  a  general 
nature  on  the  morphology  and  classification  are: 
J.  S.  Kingsley.  "The  Classification  of  the  Arthro 
poda,"  in  American  Xaturntist,  vol.  xxviii. 
(Philadelphia.  18H4)  ;  K.  Crimen,  "The  Oenenl 
ogy  and  Classification  of  the  Crustacea."  in  .tit- 
ualrt  and  Magazine  of  Xatural  History,  ser.  0, 
vol.  xi.  (London,  18M)  ;  T.  R.  R.  Stebbins,  His 
tort/  of  the  Crustacea  (New  York,  189.1):  R. 
Kathbun.  "Natural  History  of  the  Economic 
Crustaceans."  in  Bulletin  V.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sion (Washington.  188!>)  ;  H.  Milne-Edwards. 
Histoire  naturcUc  des  crustacc's  (.1  vols.,  Paris, 
18:14-40)  ;  H.  Oerstaccker.  "O I  icderf  ussier,"  in 
llronn's  A  In         und  Ordnungcn  des  Thicrreich*, 
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vol.  v.  (Leipzig,  1866-94).  For  description  of 
the  fossil  forms,  consult  the  various  manuals  of 
paleontology,  such  as  those  by  Zittel,  Zittel-East- 
man,  Bernard,  Nicholson,  and  Etheridge.  A  good 
synopsis  of  the  class,  duelling  more  especially 
on  the  fossil  forms,  is  to  he  found  in  Zittcl-East- 
man,  Text-liook  of  I'alcontoluay  ( New  York  and 
London,  lt>00),  where  are  given  very  useful  bib- 
liographic lists  of  works  on  l>oth  recent  and  fos- 
sil forms. 

CRUST  OF  THE  EARTH.  It  was  formerly 
believed  by  scientists  that  the  interior  of  our 
glolie  is  in  a  state  of  fusion  due  to  excessive 
heat,  an«l  they  accordingly  gave  the  name  'crust 
of  the  earth'  to  the  external  solid  portion  of  the 
earth  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Modern  in- 
vestigation has  tended  to  show  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  may  not  Ik-  liquid,  as  this  term  is 
ordinarily  understood,  and  the  term  'crust  of  the 
earth,'  suggesting  as  it  does  the  liquidity  of  the 
earth's  interior,  has  fallen  somewhat  into  dis- 
favor among  scientists.  The  term  Iithosphere, 
meaning  'rock  sphere.'  has  been  proposed  as  a 
substitute,  but  in  popular  usage  it  has  not  dis- 
placed the  earlier  term.  The  crust  of  the  earth 
is  composed  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
The  rocks  occurring  deepest  below  the  "surface, 
chiefly  of  the  Arclncan  uge,  arc  igneous.  Nesting 
on  them,  and  forming  the  surface  rocks  for  much 
of  the  glol>e,  arc  sedimentary  rocks,  which  have 
everywhere  the  same  general  geological  succes- 
sion, although  varying  widely  in  minor  strati- 
graphy and  structure.  The  liasal  igneous  rocks 
also  appear  at  the  surface  over  considerable 
areas,  and  other  igneous  rocks  are  associated 
with  the  sediments. 

The  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  fractured 
and  folded,  the  folding  involving  an  actual  plas- 
tic deformation  or  'flowage'  of  the  rock  mass. 
It  i«  probable  that  fractures  are  confined  to  the 
outer  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  while  at  a 
considerable  depth,  perhaps  10,000  meters,  the 
pressure  is  so  great  that  fractures  cannot  be  de- 
veloped, and  the  rock  is  deformed  by  flowage.  For 
convenience  in  discussing  its  structure.  Van  Hise 
has  accordingly  proposed  a  division  of  the  earth's 
crust  into  ( 1 )  a  deep  seated  zone  of  flowage, 
where  rocks  are  deformed  by  flowage,  and  where 
fractures  cannot  exist;  (2)  an  upper  zone  of 
fracture,  where  the  rocks  are  deformed  by  frac- 
ture alone:  and  (3)  an  intermediate  zone  of 
fracture  and  flowage.  By  surface  erosion  rocks 
which  have  been  deformed  in  the  zone  of  flowage 
may  ultimately  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  have  side  by  side  the 
effects  of  deformation  in  all  zones.  Consult  Van 
Hise,  "Principles  of  North  American  Pre  Cam 
brian  Oology,"  in  Firlnnth  Annual  Report  I'.  S. 
Crnlnairnt  Stirrer/,  pt.  i.  (Washington.  ISM]}. 
See  Cleavage;  Arch  >:.\\  System  ;  Fatlt. 

CRUVEILHIER,  kru'va'ya'.  .Than  (1791- 
1*74).  A  famous  French  anatomist.  He  was 
educated  in  the  I  niversity  of  Paris,  became  pro- 
fessor of  pathological  anatomy  at  MontpetHer  and 
later  in  Paris.  He  published  an  excellent 
Anafomic  pnthnloaique  <lu  potpt  hunuiin  (1828- 
42).  and  several  other  works. 

CRUVEL'LI.  Sophie,  Countess  Vigier  (1820 
—  ).  A  Orman  singer.  Her  real  name  was 
OH  well.  She  studied  under  Bordoglti  in  Paris, 
made  her  debut  in  Venice  in  1S47.  and  sang  with 
increasing  success  in  other  Italian  theatres,  and 


afterwards  in  London  and  Paris.  Endowed  with 
a  soprano  voice  of  great  strength  and  purity,  she 
was  one  of  the  most  (Kjpular  vocalists  of  her  time. 
On  marrying  Count  Vigier,  in  1S56.  she  left  the 
stage,  and  thereafter  lived  at  Nice. 

CRUYS.  krois,  or  KRUYS,  CoBNEUS  (  1057- 
1727).  A  Dutch  rear-admiral  of  Norwegian  ex- 
traction. He  entered  the  service  of  Peter  the 
Ureal  in  1698,  and  rose  to  be  a  vice-admiral  and 
vice-president  of  the  Russian  Admiralty  Hoard. 
He  served  Peter  faithfully  in  the  wars  with  Swe 
den  and  Turkey,  but  was  hampered  by  the  jeal 
ousy  of  the  native  Russian  officers,  and  in  1714. 
after  an  unsuccessful  encounter  with  some  Swed 
ish  vessels,  he  was  arrested  and  tried  by  court- 
martial.  Sentenced  to  death,  he  was  reprieved  by 
order  of  the  Czar,  and  exiled  to  Kazan,  but  later 
in  the  year  was  recalled  and  restored  to  his  office. 
As  chief  assistant  to  Count  Apraxin  (q.v. I. 
Cruys  did  much  to  build  up  the  Russian  Navy. 
He  promoted  the  building  of  dockyards,  canal-, 
and  the  drawing  up  of  charts.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1727,  he  owned  a  large  estate  at  Kex 
holm,  and  the  island  of  Birken  in  Finland.  In 
memory  of  his  work,  the  Russian  men-of-war 
still  fly  a  white  flag  with  a  blue  cross  (kruis). 
Consult:  "The  Russian  Fleet  under  Peter  the 
(ireat,"  Enalinh  \'ary  Rccftni*  Stjeietu  ( I^ondon. 
1899);  Browning,  I'rtcr  the  (irrat  (London. 
1898). 

CRUZ,  kroos,  Jose  MakIa  de  la  (1801-75). 
A  Chilean  general.  He  was  born  at  Conccpcion. 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Republican  cadet 
class  when  ten  years  old.  In  1838  he  Iwcaine 
chief  of  stair  in  the  Peruvian  campaign;  wa- 
twice  appointed  Minister  of  War.  and  in  1S42 
was  elec  ted  (Governor  of  Valparaiso.  In  1851.  de- 
feated as  the  candidate  of  the  Liberals  for  the 
Presidency,  he  organized  a  revolution  which  ter 
initiated  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Loncoinilla 
(December  8.  1851).  and  was  followed  by  lii< 
retirement  from  public  life. 

CRUZ,  kroTith,  San  .U  an  dk  la  (1542-91). 
A  Spanish  mystic,  born  at  Fontiveros.  His  real 
name  was  Juan  de  Vcpis  y  Alvarez,  but  upon 
entering  the  Order  of  the  Carmelites  (1563)  be 
assumed  that  of  de  la  Cruz  (of  the  Cross).  Saint 
Thereto  was  then  engaged  in  the  reformation  of 
the  Order  of  Carmel.  and  de  la  Cruz  bec  ame  her 
ardent  disciple.  His  efforts  brought  him  into 
constant  trouble,  and  he  was  practically  in  exile 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  canonizes!  in 
1720.  The  many  writings  of  Juan  de  la  Cruz  in 
prose  and  verse  contain  some  passages  of  great 
lieauty,  and  others  of  untranslatable  vagucm--. 
His  Is-st  poem  is  \cWic  mcura  del  aim*.  Hi-* 
works,  published  (irst  at  Barcelona  in  1.">S0.  were 
translated  into  French  by  P.  Maillard  in  1»><>4. 
and  have  frequently  been  reprinted. 

CRUZ  Y  GOYENECHE.  krfHfc  6  jpVvA-na'- 
chft,  LUIS  i>e  la  (1708-1828).  A  Chilean  gen- 
eral. He  was  born  at  Concepeion.  where  he  held 
several  municipal  offices.  His  exploration  of 
the  Andes  in  1800  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
several  important  mountain  passes,  which  are 
described  in  a  report  published  in  the  Anjieli* 
Collection  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1835.  Four  year* 
after  his  famous  Andean  expedition,  he  became 
memlier  of  the  revolutionary  junta  of  Coneepeinn. 
hut  was  captured  during  the  ensuing  campaign, 
and  imprisoned  until  1817.  He  was  afterward* 
for  a  time  acting  President  of  Chile,  and  upon 
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the  outbreak  of  the  Peruvian  campaign  joined 
San  Martin's  army  ( 1820),  advancing  to  the  rank 
of  grand  marshal.  Shortly  before  his  death  ho 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Marine. 

CRYING  BIRD.    See  CouRLA.N ;  LlMPKlN. 

CRY'OLITE  (Gk.  *p<m,  kryos,  frost  +  M6ot, 
Ikhos,  stone).  A  sodium  and  aluminum  fluoride 
that  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinie  system.  It  is 
fcund  chiefly  in  west  Greenland,  near  Arksuk, 
where  it  occurs  as  a  large  IhmI  in  a  granite  vein, 
and  in  El  1'aso  County,  Col.  Cryolite  is  an  im- 
portant ore  of  aluminum  (q.v.),  and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum,  sodium  hydrate  (for 
making  soap)  sodium  carbonate,  and  other 
salts.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  making  of  an 
opaque  white  glass,  sometimes  culled  hot-cast 
porcelain,  which  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  fusing 
together  100  parts  of  silica.  :\r>  parts  of  cryolite, 
and  15  parts  of  zinc  oxide. 

CRYOPH'ORUS  (Neo-Lat..  from  Gk.  kpbx, 
kryon,  frost  +  <t>tf*i*,  plurein,  to  bear).  An  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  glas*  tube  with  a  bulb 
at  both  ends,  from  which  the  air  has  l>een  ex- 
hausted. A  little  water  is  present  in  one  of 
the  bulbs,  and  when  the  se<-ond  bulb,  containing 
only  water-vapor,  is  placed  in  a  freezing-mixture, 
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the  vapor  condenses,  thus  producing  a  diminu- 
tion of  pressure,  which  causes  more  vapor  to  rise 
from  the  water  in  the  lirst  bulb.  The  result  of 
this  evaporation  from  the  first  bulb  is  the  ab- 
straction of  much  heat,  and  eventually  the 
remaining  water  freezes. 

CRYPT,  krlpt  I  Lat.  crypta,  Gk.  Kpinrrrj, 
kryptv,  crypt,  vault,  from  Kpvwruv,  kryptrin,  to 
bide).  A  term  usually  employed  to  designate  a 
chamber  under  a  church,  wholly  or  partly  sub- 
terranean ;  but  it  was  anciently  used  to  mean  a 
subterranean  ehajiel  in  the  catacombs.  As  a 
part  of  a  church,  it  developed  out  of  the  confes- 
sion (q.v.),  of  which  it  was  the  logical  enlarge- 
ment. Like  the  confession,  its  prime  object  was 
to  provide  a  place  under  the  high  altar  for  the 
safe  custody  of  the  relics  of  saints:  a  confession 
l>eeame  a  crypt  when  it  was  large  enough  for  an 
altar,  with  room  to  worship  the  relics.  The  cir- 
cular passage  of  the  larger  confessions  thus  be- 
came a  chamber  occupying  at  least  the  spa<-e 
from  tin-  high  altar  in  the  transept  to  tin-  end  of 
the  ap*e;  like  the  apse — whose  outline  it  fol- 
lowed— it  usually  had  a  semicircular  ending.  It 
was  reached  from  the  church  by  a  single  or  ft 
double  staircase,  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  high  altar  in  the  nave  or  side  aisles.  Al- 
though some  crypts  existed  as  earlv  as  the  sixth 
century,  it  was  not  until  the  Carolingian  period 
(ninth  century)  that  such  cbaml>ers  attained  to 
any  size:  but  from  that  time  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  they  formed  a  very  important  part  of 
church  architecture,  especially  of  the  Roman- 
esque style.  They  usually  do  not  occupy  more 
space  than  that  which  lies  beneath  the  transept, 
choir,  and  apse  of  the  upper  church,  but  some 
times  they  extend  under  the  entire  body  of  the 
church,  including  nave  and  aisles,  as  in  Saint 
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Eutrope  at  Saintea.  the  Cathedral  of  Otranto, 
and  San  Nicold,  liuri.  In  such  case*  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  the  lower 
section  of  a  double  or  two-storied  church,  such  as 
those  of  Saint  Francis  at  Assisi  (q.v.) ,  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  Paris,  Le  Puy-en-Yelay,  and  Schwartz- 
lthemdorf.  Some  of  the  early  large  crypta  were 
connected  with  the  concentric  churches  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  type,  such  as  Saint  lk'nignc  at 
Dijon,  Ottmarsheiin,  Saint  Michael's  at  Kulda, 
where  the  crypt  has  the  same  periphery  as  the 
church  (ninth  to  thirteenth  century).  Where, 
as  is  usual,  the  crypt  in  a  basil ical  or  cruciform 
church  extends  only  beneath  the  choir  end,  the 
pavement  here  is  often  raised  above  that  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  so  as  to  give  greater  height 
to  the  crypt.  This  adds  picturcsquene>s  to  the 
interior.  Sometimes  the  chnnge  of  level  is  so 
great  that  the  centre  of  the  crypt  opens  widely 
upon  the  nave  by  one  long  central  stairway,  and 
two  side  staircases  ascend  to  the  choir.  In  such 
cases  the  crypt  is  apt  to  be  a  very  monumental 
structure.  Such  an*  the  crypts  of  San  Zeno,  at  Ve- 
rona; of  San  Miniato,  at  Florence;  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Arezzo;  of  the  Abliey  Church  of  Saint 
Denis,  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strussburg  (the  largest 
in  Germany),  and  many  others.  The  double  choirs 
— one  at  each  end — that  wen-  common  in  Gcr- 
nmn  churches  from  the  time  of  the  old  Cathedral 
of  Cologne  (814-73),  and  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Saint  Gall,  usually  had  a  crypt  under  each  choir, 
as  existing  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg.  In  Eng- 
land the  finest  crypt  is  that  of  Canterbury;  next 
to  it,  that  of  Glasgow  Cathedral.  Of  course,  all 
crypts  were  of  necessity  vaulted,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  weight  above.  A  few  are  tunnel-vaulted, 
as  the  example  at  Steinbach-.Michacl-.tadt;  but 
the  immense  majority  arc  covered  with  groin- 
vaults,  supjMirted  by  a  forest  of  columns.  In 
Italian  churches,  especially  in  Apulia  and  the 
Roman  Province,  the  usual  division  is  into  seven 
aisles  by  six  rows  of  columns.  Farther  north, 
heavy  piers  are  often  substituted  for  the  slen- 
derer columns,  especially  when  the  church  above 
is  vaulted.  These  supports  were  usually  placed 
closer  together  than  those  above.  Crypts  are  not 
only  interesting  in  themselves,  and  from  their 
great  variety  of  plan  and  arrangement,  but  lo- 
calise, on  account  of  their  protected  subterranean 
situation,  they  have  suffered  less  from  vandalism 
and  are  often  the  only  remaining  part  of  a 
media'val  church.  With  the  age  of  cathedrals 
and  churches  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  crypts  were 
no  longer  used,  because  the  cardinal  idea  of  this 
era  was  to  provide  immense  interiors  on  a  single 
level  for  large  congregations,  instead  of  interiors 
divided  by  a  raised  choir  into  two  sections. 

CRYP'TO  -  CAI/VINISTS.  A  name  given 
to  Melanchthon  and  those  who  agreed  with  him 
in  wishing  to  unite  the  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
is(s.  and  especially  in  his  supposed  leaning 
toward  the  Culvinistic  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  shown  in  the  difference  between  the  original 
and  the  altered  Augsburg  Confession.  The  former 
-aid:  "The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
truly  present  in  the  lord's  Supper  in  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine,  and  are  there  distributed  and 
received  by  the  communicants:  therefore  the  op- 
posite doctrine  is  rejected."  In  the  latter,  the 
lust  clause  is  omitted.  Luther  did  not  approve 
the  alteration,  but  tolerated  Melanchthon's 
change  of  doctrine.    Many,  however,  called  him 
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a  Cryptot'alvinist.  The  truth  went*  to  have 
been  Unit  he  did  not  consider  that  either  opinion 
was  a  sulhciciit  hur  to  eoinniunion  with  Christ, 
and  therefore  thought  that  both  of  tlietn  ought 
to  be  allowed.  The  controversy  was*  becoming 
violent  before  his  death,  but  afterwards  it  broke 
OUt  with  great  virulence,  and  continued  with 
alternate  suecess  on  each  side  for  fifty  years; 
during  which  time  frequent  attempts  were  made 
to  suppress  the  t'alvinist ic  opinions  by  imprison- 
ing their  leading  advocates,  and.  at  last,  in  Kill, 
by  the  execution  of  Chancellor  Nicola-  Crell. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  Missouri 
Lutherans  liceause  «>f  their  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  unconditional  election. 

CRYPTOGAMS  (from  Gk.  ^Mrrftf,  krypto*, 
hidden  -f  ynuuc,  gamoa,  marriage).  A  general 
term  that  includes  all  plants  below  the  sper- 
matophytcs  < seed-plants  I  ;  that  is.  the  ptcri- 
dophytcs  (ferns  and  their  allies),  hryophytes 
t  mosses  and  their  allies  i.  and  thallophytcs  (al- 
gie  and  fungi).  The  name  means  'hidden  sex  re- 
production,' and,  in  contrast  with  it,  the  s|»erma- 
tophytcs  are  often  called  'phanerogams,'  which 
means  'evident  sex  reproduction.*  The  names 
an-  not  appropriate,  since  the  sex  reproduction 
of  cryptogams  is  'very  evident.'  ami  that  of 
phanerogams  is  very  much  'hidden.'  The  mistake 
arose  from  regarding  stamens  ami  pistils  as  sex 
organs.  The  term  cryptogam,  however,  remains 
one  of  great  convenience:  but  the  term  phanero- 
gam is  being  replaced  by  the  much  more  sig- 
nificant term  spermatophytc  ( seed-plant ) .  The 
old  distinction  between  cryptogams  and  phanero- 
gams, that,  the  former  reproduce  by  iporea  and 
tin-  latter  by  seeds,  is  a  false  one.  Both  groups 
produce  spores,  but  the  cryptogams  do  not  pro- 
duce s<s-ds.  Since  the  pteridophytes  are  distinct 
from  the  hryophytes  and  thallophytcs  in  develop- 
ing a  vascular  system,  they  an1  very  frequently 
called  'vascular  cryptogams.'  For  full  account, 
sec  articles  under  the  different  group-names. 

CRYPTOG'RAPHY  ((ik.  *,»e:-r<V,  kn/plos, 
scent.  +  yf»i$riv,  tirnphrin,  to  write).  The  art  of 
writing  nie--ages  and  documents  in  cipher,  in- 
tended to  he  read  only  by  those  posse-sing  the 
key.  The  use  of  secret  methods  of  correspondence 
on  important  matters  of  state  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Plutarch  and  Cellius  tell  of  a  method 
employed  by  Spartan  ephors  in  communicating 
with  their  generals  abroad,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Hcttlalr,  from  the  statT  used  in  deeipher- 
ing  it.  A  narrow  strip  of  parchment  was  first 
wound  spirally  upon  the  staff,  its  edges  just  meet- 
ing, and  the  message  was  then  written  along  the 
line  of  jointure.  When  it  was  unwound,  the 
broken  letters  could  afterwards  be  read  only  by 
rolling  the  parchment  upon  a  duplicate  staff  in 
possession  of  tin-  general  to  whom  it  was  sent. 
This  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  of  mechanical 
devices  for  reading  secret  dispatches,  such  as 
papers  pierced  with  holes,  to  he  laid  over  the 
document,  revealing  only  such  words  or  letters 
as  compose  the  secret  message. 

Cryptography,  in  its  stricter  sense  of  the  use  of 
a  cipher  alphais't  formed  either  by  changing  the 
value  of  the  different  letters,  or  by  substituting 
for  them  groups  of  letters,  numbers,  or  arbitrary 
symbols,  if  not  of  Semitic  origin,  was  nt  least 
already,  known  to,  and  used  by,  the  sacred  writers, 
in  its  simplest  form  of  using  the  alphals't  in  its 
inverted  order.    By  the  dews  this  form  is  known 


by  the  name  of  Atbos,  a  word  formed  from  A. 
the  tirst  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  T.  the 
last  letter;  B,  the  second;  and  S,  the  hist  hut  one 
An  instance  of  its  use  occurs  in  .Jeremiah  xiv.. 
where  the  prophet,  wishing  to  veil  his  meaning 
from  all  but  the  initiated,  writes  Shehaeh  instead 
of  Babel,  using  the  second  and  twelfth  letter- 
from  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  instead  of  from  th- 
beginning.  Julius  Cicsar's  'quarta  elementoruni 
littera,'  in  which  I)  takes  the  place  of  A.  and  E 
of  B.  is  only  a  variant  of  this  simplest  form  of 
cipher,  and  Suetonius  states  that  a  like  method 
was  employed  by  Augustus.  In  medieval  and 
modern  times,  many  scholars  have  turned  their 
attention  to  cryptography,  among  them  John 
Trithemius,  Ablwd  of  Sponheim,  in  bis  I'ohyrn 
phia  (1500);  Anastasius  Kircher,  ami  his 
pupil.  Kaspar  Schott.  whose  work,  he  \fa<jut 
I  iiirrrsuli  (Wflrzburg,  107(1).  contains  a  crypto 
graphic  table  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  cipher  telegraph  systems.  Jt  consist- 
simply  of  the  alphal>et  re|K«ated  twenty-four 
times  in  horizontal  rows,  each  successiivc  row 
dropping  off  one  or  more  letters  from  the  begin- 
ning.  and  adding  it  at  the  end.  Thus,  in  the 
second  row.  B  stands  under  A,  C  under  B.  etc. 
In  the  third  C  represents  A.  in  the  fourth  1)  =  A. 
etc.  Thus  correspondents  have  a  choice. of  twenty 
tour  alphabets,  it  l>eing  necessary  only  to  agree 
between  themselves  upon  the  first  or  key  letter. 
For  diplomatic  purposes,  this  form  is  much  t-»> 
simple,  since  any  one  could  decipher  dispatches 
made  in  this  way.  by  the  simple  mechanical  task 
of  making  at  most  twenty-four  versions.  Accord 
ingly,  various  methods  of  complicating  the  cipher 
have  Imh-ii  tried,  one  simple  and  effective  way  W- 
ing  that  which  is  known  in  France  as  the  method 
of  Saint  (  yr.  It  consists  in  using  alternately  Ivm 
or  more  of  these  twenty-four  alphabets,  the  order 
in  which  they  are  to  he  used  being  determine. I 
by  a  keyword  previously  agreed  upon.  Thus.  j| 
the  key-word  is  Army,  four  alphabets  are  to  !»■ 
Used,  namely  those  in  the  rows  beginning  reaper 
lively  with  A,  H,  M,  and  V  Various  other  elabo- 
rations have  been  sometimes  employed,  such  as 
arbitrarily  changing  the  sequence  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphnltct,  inserting  at  regular  interval- 
letters  or  symliols  that  have  no  meaning, 
"nulls  and  insignificants,"  Bacon  called  them,  or 
using  groups  of  letters  to  represent  separate 
letters.  Of  the  last-named  variety  is  the  fanimi- 
bilitcral  cipher  id  Bacon  himself,  consisting  of 
various  combinations  of  A  and  B.  arranged  in 
groups  of  five.  Thus,  on  huh,  ohabe,  habbti  —  fly. 
I'scd  in  this  way,  such  a  cipher  would  be  but 
little  more  difficult  to  detect  than  any  ordinary 
set  of  single  symbols.  But  Bacon  went  a  step 
further;  for  the  «'s  and  the  6's  of  his  groups  he 
substituted  two  fonts  of  type,  differing  «i 
slightly  as  to  present  little  distinction  to  the  un- 
trained eye.  These,  called  respectively  the  n 
font  and  the  6  font,  can  Is-  used  for  setting  up 
any  ordinary  page  of  printed  matter,  when  by 
the  proper  admixture  of  the  two  fonts,  each  suc- 
cessive group  of  five  letters  on  the  page  may  lie 
made  to  stand  for  a  single  letter  in  Bacon's  bi- 
litcral system.  The  fact  that  Bacon  took  a  deep 
interest  in  cryptograms  is  probably  the  origin 
of  Ignatius  Donnelly's  theory  that  the  Shake- 
spearean plays  contain  a  cipher  that  if  inter 
preted  would  prove  that  Bacon  wrote  them.  And 
recently  a  still  bolder  attempt  has  been  made  by 
a  <-ertiiin  Mrs.  (Jallup   to   apply   the  bilitcral 
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cipher  to  the  early  Shnke.sj)eare  folios,  in  which, 
as  i»  generally  known,  more  than  one  variety 
of  type  was  used.  The  general  principle  involved 
in  bacon's  method,  that  of  representing  the 
whole  alphabet  with  group*  and  combination*  of 
two  symbols  only,  lies  at  the  basis  of  many 
modern  methods  of  signaling — the  dot  nnd  dash 
of  the  Morse  telegraphic  node,  the  right  and 
left  waving  of  Hag*  in  military  or  naval  signal- 
ing, etc. 

in  spite  of  the  best  that  modern  ingenuity 
can  do  to  complicate  cryptography,  the  art  of 
deciphering  cryptograms  has  well-nigh  kept  pace 
with  it.  indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  a  code  based  upon  any  regular  mathematical 
principle  may  be  solved  by  ingenuity  and  pa- 
tient e.  If  the  language  of  the  document  is 
known  in  advance,  the  relative  frequency  with 
which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  normally  occur 
in  that  language  forms  an  important  initial  clue. 
Thus  e  is  the  letter  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
not  only  in  our  own  language,  but  in  French  and 
licrinnn  as  well.  In  English  the  next  in  order 
of  frequency  are  /,  <r,  o,  ti.  t,  r,  a,  h,  d,  I,  c,  tp,  tt, 
»i.  etc.  Single  letters  must  1m>  either  n,  i,  or  o. 
Words  of  two  letters  most  likely  to  occur  are 
of.  to,  in,  it,  is,  be,  he.  by.  or.  etc.  Double  letters 
are  most  apt  to  be  i-e,  oo.  ff.  It.  or  s.i.  If  there  is 
doubt  whether  the  cipher  is  in  Latin,  English, 
French,  or  German,  the  lack  of  double  letters  at 
the  end  of  words  suggests  that  it  is  Latin:  if 
but  few  words  end  with  double  letters,  it  is 
probably  French:  if  they  are  very  numerous,  it  is 
ticrman.  A  highly  inllected  language,  like  Latin, 
or  even  the  Romance  languages,  with  their  com- 
plicated eonjugat  ions,  must  be  easier  to  solve  than 
Kngli-h  is,  on  account  of  the  regular  recurrence 
•it  the  same  combinations  of  letters  in  the  inflec- 
tional terminations.  Those  who  make  a  science 
of  interpreting  cipher  documents  receive  no  small 
assistance  from  a  knowledge  of  the  frequency 
with  which  certain  symmetrical  combinations  of 
letters  occur  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  language. 
Thus,  the  combination  which  may  1m>  represented 
for  convenience  by  the  formula  abab  is  compara- 
tively rare  in  English:  one  may  cite  pnpti.  dodo; 
in  French,  Ute,  Mbf.  The  form  abeba  is  found 
in  level;  Fr.,  river.  In  German,  the  formula 
uhha  gives  only  Anna.  Ebbe,  Eftne,  Esse,  Otto; 
in  French,  the  formula  abedahr  gives  only  two 
words,  chcrche  and  gnefoue. 

Besides  the  writers  on  cryptography  already 
mentioned,  readers  Interested  in  the  subject  may 
be  referred  to  .John  Baptist  Porta,  he  Furtivia 
Litcrnrum  Xotin  (I.io.'i);  Blaise  de  Yigencre, 
Irnite  des  ehiffres  (1587)  :  Thicknesse.  A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Art  of  I  h  ciphering  nnd  of  Writ  inn  in 
Cipher  (  1772)  :  and  among  more  modern  writers. 
A.  L.  Kluber.  Krffptonrnphik  (Tubingen.  180!)  >  ; 
Komani.  En  eryptnnrnphie  drroilvr  (1875)  *•  and 
Fleissner,  Handbueh  der  Kryploqraphik  (Vienna, 
1881). 

CRYPTTJUI  (Xeo-Lat.  num.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
Kfnrrr&t,  kryptos,  hidden  +  ohpd,  vura,  tail). 
An  older  of  birds,  the  tinamous.  occupying  a 
singular  position  and  placed  by  Stejncger  near 
the  Apteryx  and  certain  extinct  form*.  They 
differ  from  all  other  Carina  to*  (q.v.)  in  the 
character  of  the  palate,  which  is  like  that  of  the 
ostrich.  The  order  contains  only  a  single  family, 
which  includes  perhaps  fifty  species,  all  found 
only  in  South  America.    See*  Tixamoi'. 
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CRYSTAL.   See  Chtstai.loobaimiv. 

CRYSTAL  CLASS  and  CRYSTAL  SYS- 
TEM.  See  Cbyutaixogkai'iiy. 

ceys 'TALLIN.    Sec  Globulin. 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS  (Fr.  oriatatlin, 
1-at.  eryatallinua,  Gk.  Kpt>aTa>.hp6v,  kryntatlino#, 
from  K(»fo7a>.?j>(,  krystallos,  crystal,  from  Kpvoru. 
rti¥,  krystancin,  to  freeze,  from  Kp&K,  kryos, 
frost).  A  biconvex,  transparent,  solid  body, 
situated  immediately  behind  the  pupil  of  the 
eye.  and  imbedded  in  the  vitreous  humor. 
Through  it  the  rays  of  light  from  any  object 
must  pass  to  reach  the  retina.  The  crystal- 
line lens  is  more  convex  on  its  posterior  than 
on  the  anterior  surface,  and  its  shape  and  consist- 
ency vary  at  different  periods  of  life.  In  early 
youth  it  is  nearly  spherical  and  soft;  as  age  ad- 
vances it  becomes  flattened  and  firm.  In  the 
adult  human  being  it  measures  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  transversely,  and  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
in  antero  posterior  diameter.  The  lens  is  re- 
tained in  position  by  a  capsule  of  equal  trans- 
parency, composed  of  tissue  exactly  similar  to 
the  elastic  layer  of  the  cornea.  The  lens  has  no 
vascular  connection  with  its  capsule,  but  is  nour- 
ished by  means  of  a  very  delicate  layer  of  nu- 
cleated cells  on  its  surface,  which  absorb  nourish- 
ment from  the  capsule. 

An  increase  in  the  refracting  power  of  the  eye- 
for  the  purpose  of  near  vision  is  called  •accommo- 
dation.' The  mechanism  of  accommodation  is  as 
follows:  The  ciliary  muscle  contracts,  drawing 
forward  the  choroid  and  ciliary  processes  and  re- 
laxing the  zonula.  The  lens,  which  had  been 
flattened  by  the  tension  of  the  zonula,  assumes, 
through  its  own  elasticity,  n  more  spherical 
sha]»c.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  alters 
but  little  in  shape,  being  fixed  rather  firmly  in 
place:  but  the  anterior  surface  becomes  more  con- 
vex, and  thus  its  refracting  power  is  increased. 
The  eye  can  see  objects  accurately  at  every  dis- 
tance Is'twecn  the  "far  point'  (the  most  distant 
point  of  distinct  vision  for  that  eye)  and  the 
•near  point."  The  'near  point'  is  situated  at  that 
place  at  which  the  eye  can  begin  to  see  clearly 
the  fine  print  on  a  page  held  close  to  the  eye  and 
then  moved  slowly  from  it.  Between  the  'near 
point'  and  the  eye  vision  is  indistinct,  lteeansethe 
ciliary  muscle  cannot,  by  any  effort,  produce  the 
amount  of  convexity  of  the  lens  requisite  for  so 
short  a  distance.  The  term  'amplitude  of  ac- 
commodation' denotes  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tive effort  it  makes  in  order  to  adapt  itself  from 
its  'far  point'  to  its  'near  point.' 

CRYSTALLINE  ROCKS.  A  term  used  to 
include  the  igneous  rocks  (q.v.)  and  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  (q.v.),  both  of  which  classes  have 
a  more  crystalline  texture  than  that  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks. 

CRYSTALLINE  SCHISTS.  See  Mktamor- 
PBIC  Hoi  ks. 

CRYSTALLOGENY,     krls'tal-loj'e-nl.  See 

CBYSTAIJ  OOKAl'HY. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY  I  from  Gk.  kP6. 
araz/nr,  kn/ntnllos.  crystal  -1-  }f»iQttr,  grnphein, 
to  write).  The  science  which  treats  of  crystals. 
A  crystal  \*  n  portion  of  inorganic  matter  which 
has  a  definite  molecular  structure,  and  an  out- 
ward form  bounded  by  plane  surfnecs  called  crys- 
tal faces.  These  faces  are  formed  during  the 
growth  of  the  crystal,  and  have  directions  de- 
jx>ndent  upon  the  structure  of  the  molecule  of 
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the  substance.  Hence,  only  elementary  chemical 
substance*  und  delinite  chemical  compound*  form 
crystals.  The  molecular  structure  l>y  which  crys- 
tal shapes  are  conditioned  is  not  supposed,  how- 
ever, to  be  that  of  the  chemical  molecule,  but  a 
molecular  grouping  of  a  larger  order  involving 
a  number  of  such  chemical  molecule*.  Crystals 
are  formed  either  where  a  molten  mass  solidifies 
by  cooling,  or  when  the  amount  of  a  substance 
dissolved  exceed*  iu  quantity  the  umount  which 
the  solvent  can  retain  in  solution  under  the  con- 
dition* obtaining.  Heme,  when  a  solution  is 
evaporated  until  supersaturated,  crystals  of  the 
dissedved  substance  are  thrown  down.  Solutions 
show,  however,  considerable  inertness,  ami  it  is 
Often  necessary  to  introduce  some  solid  sub- 
stance-— best  ol  all,  a  crystal  of  the  substance — 
into  the  solution,  in  order  to  start  the  process 
ot  crystallization.  Exceptionally,  crystals  form 
directly  from  vapors,  as  in  the  cases  of  iodine 
and  chloride  of  ammonia. 

A  substance  which  never  forms  crystals  is 
said  to  be  amorphous.  A  substance  which  pos- 
sesses the  regular  molec  ular  structure  character- 
istic of  crystals  without  the  development  of 
crystal  faces  is  said  to  be  crystalline.  This  con- 
dition often  exists  because  crystals  are  crowded 
by  their  neighbors.  The  clearest  proof  that  the 
regular  structure  is  present,  even  when  the  faces 
are  not  deveIoj)cd.  is  furnished  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  physical  properties  nf  the  substance, 
for  in  a  crystalline  substance  these  have  different 
values  (or  coefficients)  for  the  different  direc- 
tions, and  these  values  are  in  accord  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  crystal  faces  when  they  are 
allowed  to  develop.  For  example,  a  sphere  cut 
from  a  crystal  of  quartz  does  not.  when  heated, 
remain  spherical,  as  would  a  piece  of  amorphous 
glass,  but  becomes  distorted  into  a  spheroid. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  quartz  is  different  in  different 
directions,  but  is  di-trihutcd  with  a  symmetry 
in  accord  with,  though  somewhat  different  from, 
that  of  the  crystal's  shape. 

Crystal  Faces  and  Anuijcs.  On  every  single, 
or  individual,  crystal  the  dihedral  or  interfacial 
angle*  formed  by  the  face*  are  never  reentrant. 
Moreover,  the  faces  of  a  crystal  are  usually  of 
several  kinds  or  clnsse*,  and  those  which  are 
alike,  or  of  the  same  kind,  are  said  to  comprise 
a  crystal  'form.'  Face*  lxdonging  in  the  same 
form,  unless  perfectly  smooth,  have  similar 
natural  markings.  The  angles  U-tween  faces  of 
the  same  kind  are  identical  in  value.  The  in- 
strument used  in  measuring  crystal  angles  is 
called  a  goniometer  (q.v.l.  Not  only  are  the 
angles  between  the  similar  faces  of  a  crystal  con- 
stant in  value,  but  in  crystals  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, no  matter  where  found  or  how  produced, 
they  are  of  constant  value,  provided  only  the 
substance  is  pure  and  the  measurements  nre 
made  at  the  same  temperature.  Crystal  angles 
are,  therefore,  individual  and  characteristic  for 
each  substance,  and  substances  may  lie  identified 
by  measurement  of  their  angles.  Although  the 
angles  are  characteristic  and  definite  in  size  in 
crystals  of  the  same  substance,  the  size  and  rela- 
tive developments  of  the  faces  themselves  may 
vary  between  the  widest  limits,  since  these 
depend  upon  the  accidents  of  growth  (the  feeding 
of  crystal  substances  to  the  enlarging  crystal) 
and  not  upon  the  crystal's  characteristic  si  rue 
ture— the  cause  i*  external,  not  internal.  Crystal 


faces  are,  therefore,  described  in  terms  of  their 
direction  only,  not  of  their  absolute  position  in 
space.  The  groups  of  faces  or  form*  which  occur 
upon  crystal*  of  a  single  substance  are  found  to 
have  the  same  kind  of  symmetry,  though  a* 
tween  crystals  of  different  substances  the  synv 
metiy  may  lie  quite  different.  Nearly  all  crys- 
tals huve  u  centre  of  symmetry  and  one  or  more 
planes  and  axes  of  symmetry. 

Crystal  Ci.as.sks.  No  less  than  thirty-two 
crystal  classes  are  called  for  by  the  mathematical 
theory  which  is  based  on  the  study  of  the  prois-r 
ties  of  crystals.  The  edifice  of  crystal  knowledge 
is  one  of  the  lx»st  founded  in  theory  of  any  in 
the  realm  of  physical  science.  lJelieving  the 
origin  of  crystal  structure  and  shape  to  lie  in  the 
grouping  of  the  molecules,  crystallographers  set 
themselves  the  task  of  determining  how  many 
arrangements  of  points  in  space  were  possible  if 
certain  assumptions  were  made  in  accordance 
with  properties  known  to  be  common  to  all  crys- 
tals. It  was  found  that  thirty-two.  and  only 
that  number,  were  possible,  and,  as  regarded 
their  symmetry,  twenty-three  corresponded  ex- 
actly to  the  twenty-three  kinds  of  crystal  sym- 
metry then  known.  It  i*  the  liest  |>e»ssible  proof 
of  the  general  correct nes*  of  the  theory  that  in 
the  next  eight  years  representatives  wen-  elis 
covered  among  crystals  of  six  of  the  nine  remain 
ing  classes  of  crystal  structure,  and  none  were 
found  not  in  correspondence  with  the  classitiea 
tion.  The  thirty-two  classes,  known  or  possible, 
of  crystal  symmetry  fall  into  six  larger  groups 
called  "crystal  systems,'  though  some  authors 
prefer  to  subdivide  one  of  the  systems,  making 
the  number  seven.  Crystal  faces  Ix-ing  desc-ril>ed 
and  named  in  terms  of  their  directions,  i.e.  the 
relative  intercepts  which  they  make  u|«oti  a 
system  of  coordinate  axes,  crystal  systems  are 
determined  by  the  kinds  of  coordinate  aves 
which  nre  suited  to  the  symmetry  and  which 
will  allow  of  the  simplest  calculations.  The 
six  systems  are  known  as  ( I )  triclinic.  which  in- 
cludes two  classes;  (2)  monoclinic,  which  in- 
cludes three  classes;  (.'!)  orthorhombic,  which 
includes  three  classes:  (4t  tetragonal,  with 
seven  classes;  (5)  hexagonal,  with  two  divisions 
— the  trigonal,  seven  classes;  and  hexagonal,  live 
clnssvs;  and  (IS)  isometric,  which  has  five  classe*. 

Modifications.  If  the  faces  on  a  crystal  could 
make  any  angle  with  the  coordinate  axes — any 
relative  intem-pt  whatsoever — the  description  of 
forms  and  faces  would  lie  attended  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
is  found  to  be  a  law  of  crystals  known  a>  the 
fciir  of  rational  indices,  which  greatly  limits  the 
number  of  possible  faces.  This  law.  while  em- 
pirical, finds  n  ready  explanation  in  the  accepted 
theory  of  regular  molecular  structure.  Chemical 
replacement  processes  bring  about  change  in  the 
composition  in  a  substance  without  giving  oppor 
tunity  of  readjustment  of  crystal  forms.  Thus, 
substances  arc  found  to  occur  in  forms  charae 
teristic  of  other  substance*.  These  false'  forms 
are  known  as  'pseudomorphs.'  Many  chemical 
compounds  have  been  observed  in  more  than  OOP 
kind  of  crystal*.  Such  lMslie»s  are  said  t-»  be 
dimorphous,  trimorphons.  or  |»olymorphous.  It 
is  a  law.  howe  ver,  that  for  «>ach  clo-mical  com- 
pound there  is  a  definite  kind  of  crystal  defter- 
mined  by  its  substance,  and  when  two  or  more 
varieties  of  crystal  are  found,  it  indicates  that 
two  kinds  of  substances  exist,  which  chemist* 
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have  not  distinguished  ( isomerism ) .  Similarity 
in  chemical  composition  of  substances  is  apt  to 
Ik?  attended  with  similarity  of  crystal  form,  a 
relationship  described  as  isomorphism  (q.v.). 
Two  or  more  crystal  individuals  of  the  same 
kind  when  grown'  together  and  partially  parallel 
are  known  as  twin  crystals. 


TWIN  C  RYSTAI.N, 

A.  K.  taometric  system  :  11.  Trigonal  system;  V.  Tetra«- 
nnul  system  ;  P.  K,  Ortliorliombic  system. 

Divisions  of  Crystallography.  Crystal- 
lography is  treated  under  the  separate  divisions 
of  morphological  crystallography,  which  concerns 
itself  with  external  forms  of  crystals;  crystal- 
logeny  or  chemical  crystallography,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  genesis  or  growth  of  crystals;  and 
physical  crystallography,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  physical  properties  of  crystals.  In- 
cluded in  this  latter  division  of  the  subject  is 
optical  crystallography,  the  application  of  which 
to  mineralogical  investigation  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  modem  science  of  petrology  or  petrog- 
raphy (q.v.). 

C  onsult  :  Dana.  Text-book  of  M in<ral»yy.  parts 
i.-iii  (New  York,  1S!18)  ;  Croth.  Pliysikulisrhe 
KrijstnlUnjrnphif  1 I.eipzig,  1805)  ;  Moses  and 
Parsons,  f'lmirnts  of  Mineralogy.  Crystallog- 
raphy, and  llloirpijyc  Analysis  (New  York,  18117). 
See  MiVERAl.ocY. 

CRYSTALLOIDS  (Gk.  Kprora'A/wtArK,  krys- 
talttH'idts.  like  crystal,  from  Kpiirra/'/mj,  krystal- 
los,  crystal  -f  nVnf.  eido*.  form).  Crystals  of 
reserve  proteids  in  plants.  They  occur  in  small 
proteid  granules  (see  Ai.Kt'KONK ) ,  in  the  endo- 
sperm (the  fo<Kl-licaring  tissue  surrounding  the 
embyro  i .  and  in  the  emhyro  of  various  seeds. 
Similar  crystals  are  found  free  in  the  outer  cells 
of  potato-tuU-rs  and  in  certain  seaweeds.  Crys- 
talloids are  angular  in  form,  but  their  facta  and 
angles  arc  inconstant.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  absorb  it  and  swell,  as  ordinary  min- 
eral crystals  do  not.  They  are  insoluble  in  weak 
solutions  but  dissolve  in  strong  solutions  of  com- 
mon salt.  The  proteid  material  composing  crys- 
talloids l>elongs  to  the  group  of  globulins.  See 
also  Colloid*. 

CRYSTALLOMANCY  (from  Ck.  Kpfr™» , 
kryat alios,  crystal  +  fuantia,  manteia,  divina- 
tion). At  one  time  a  popular  practice  of  divi- 
nation accomplished  by  means  of  transparent 
bodies.  A  transparent  jewel  was  employed,  but 
a  beryl  was  deemed  most  effective.  The  operator 
first  muttered  over  it  certain  formulas  of  prayer 
and  then  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  a  youth  or 


virgin — none  others  were  pure  enough  to  discern 
its  revelations — who  read  in  it  the  information 
required.  The  desired  facts  were  conveyed  by 
means  of  written  characters  on  the  crystal,  but 
sometimes  the  spirits  invoked  were  supposed  to 
appear  in  the  crystal  to  answer  the  questions 
asked.  This  method  of  divination  is  still  prac- 
ticed by  magicians.  For  a  graphic  description 
of  its  employment,  consult  Shorthouse,  John 
Inglrsant  (London,  1881). 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (so  called  because 
made  of  glass).  An  edifice  erected  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  for  the  World's  Fair  held  in  1851. 
Designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  it  was  built  of 
glass  and  iron,  with  tloors  of  wood.  Its  length 
was  1008  feet  and  its  area  21  acres.  It  cost 
£1,450,000.  F.very  department  of  art  and  science 
was  represented,  and  the  visitors  numbered  over 
0,000,000.  Its  materials  were  removed  in  1854. 
and  the  structure  rebuilt  at  Sydenham,  eight 
miles  from  London.  There  the  park  and  grounds 
cover  nearly  200  acres,  and  a  permanent  fair  is 
held.  In  1853  a  similar  but  smaller  "crystal  pal- 
ace' was  erected  between  Fortieth  and  Forty- 
second  streets  on  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  It 
was  used  for  exhibitions  and  grand  concerts,  but 
was  destroyed  by  tire  in  1858.  The  locality  is 
now  Bryant  Park. 

C  S  A  B  A  eholKS.  or  B EKE S  -  CS ABA,  ba'- 
kash  cho'bo.  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  County  of 
Bekes,  situated  in  a  fertile  district  about  five 
miles  from  the  White  Kiiriis,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  canal,  and  122  miles  east-southeast 
of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary,  <}  3).  Its  indus- 
tries are  principally  agricultural,  and  cattle- 
raising,  wine  production,  and  wheat  and  hemp 
growing.  The  women  are  noted  for  their  skill 
in  making  linen  and  hemp  fabrics.  Caaba  has 
the  largest  Protestant  community  of  any  town 
in  Hungary,  excepting  Budapest.  Population, 
in  1800.  32,244,  of  whom  less  than  a  fourth 
were  Hungarians,  mid  the  rest  Slavs;  in  1JHK), 
37,547. 

CSANYI.  chilW.  LAszlo  (Ladislas)  ( 1700 
1840).  An  Hungarian  statesman.  He  was  born 
at  CsAny  (County  of  Zala),  and  served  in  the 
campaigns  of  1 80!)- 15.  He  early  manifested  an 
interest  in  local  politics,  and  became  intimate 
with  Francis  Deak.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  plenipotentiary  to  various  divisions 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  subsequently 
received  from  Kossuth  a  portfolio  in  the  Ministry. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian  army  at 
VilAgos  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Might  :  but  as  he  had  previously  Ikmmi 
one  of  the  most  active  organizers  of  the  revolu- 
tion, so  he  now  became  a  martyr  to  his  convic- 
tions, and  after  a  voluntary  surrender  to  the 
Russians  at  Sarkad.  he  was  delivered  by  them 
to  the  Austrians,  and  executed  on  October  10, 
1840. 

CSARDAS,  eharMHsh  (H  ung..  from  csiirdu. 
tavern).  The  national  dance  of  Hungary.  It 
consists  of  two  movements,  the  first  a  slow 
Inssu  in  I'wd  form  and  in  four-fourth  or  two- 
fourth  time.  It  is  mostly  in  the  minor  mode. 
The  second  movement,  frits  or  frischka,  is  an 
exceedingly  lively  dance  also  in  four-fourth 
or  two-fourth  time.  It  is  in  the  major  mode 
and  consists  of  eight  ami  sixteen  bar  phrases, 
which  are  repeated.  Toward  the  end  the  time 
is  greatly  accelerated  and  the  rhythm  becomes 
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more  and  more  complex,  so  that  the  whole  piece 
litis  a  wild,  tumultuous  and  abrupt  character. 
In  both  parts  of  the  csardns  the  accent  cornea  on 
the  weak  !>cnt.  The  alternation  from  the  latum 
to  the  frisit  is  made  according  to  the  will  of  the 
dancer,  who  motions  to  the  players  whenever  he 
wants  the  change  made.  The  figures  of  the  csfir- 
das  vary  greatly  in  different  districts.  The 
usual  form  opens  with  a  stately  promenade, 
which  changes  into  a  rapid  whirling  motion: 
the  dancers  then  separate  and  carry  on  a  sort  of 
pantomime,  the  girl  sometimes  approaching,  then 
retreating  from  her  partner,  who  follows  and 
finally  seizes  her.  Again  they  whirl  wildly 
around,  then  separate  and  go  through  much  the 
same  performance.  The  dance  may  he  t>erformed 
by  any  numher  of  couples,  but  as  no  two  couples 
are  ever  dancing  identically  the  same  figures  at 
the  same  time,  the  whole  gives  n  varied  and  com- 
plex appearance.   See  Maoyab  -Mi  sic. 

CSENGERY,  ehOn'ge  ri.  Aston  (1822-80). 
An  Hungarian  statesman  and  publicist.  He  was 
lK>rn  at  Grosswardein  and  early  devoted  himself 
to  journalism.  After  editing  "the  I'csti  Hirlap 
for  three  years  he  was  in  1848  appointed  minis- 
terial councilor,  and  followed  the  Hungarian  Min- 
istry to  Dcbreczin.  In  1849  he  returned  to  Buda- 
pest and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuit*.  In 
1857  ho  founded  the  review  entitled  Budapesti 
Xzt  mlc,  which  he  conducted  for  twelve  years.  He 
was  an  active  promoter  of  agricultural  and  trade 
societies,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  and 
afterwards  the  director  of  the  Hungarian  Insti- 
tute of  UtBd  Credits.  In  IStil  he  was  elected 
to  the  Diet,  where  he  became,  as  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  Peak,  a  powerful  leader  of  the 
Deak  party.  In  addition  to  his  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Maeaulay's  History  of  Kmjland  ( latent 
ed.  1874),  he  was  the  author  of  several  impor- 
tant and  brilliantly  written  works  in  Hungarian, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned:  Historical 
Studies  and  Character  Sketches  (2  vols.,  1S70)  : 
History  and  Historians  (1874);  Memorial  Ad- 
dress on  Francis  Urak  (1877).  Hi*  collected 
works  were  published  in  Budapest  in  18S4. 

CSIKY,  chA'ke,  Geboely  (1842  91).  An 
Hungarian  dramatist.  He  was  born  at  Paukota 
(And),  and  after  studying  Catholic  theology  at 
Budapest  and  Vienna  became  professor  at  the 
Priests'  Seminary  in  Temesvar.  After  an  activ- 
ity here  of  several  years,  he  became  tt  convert  to 
Protestantism  in  1878.  Osiky  is  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  Hungarian  dramatists; 
he  was  equally  effective  in  tragedy  and  comedy. 
He  also  wrote  several  successful  novels  and 
translated  into  Hungarian  the  works  of  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  Plautus.  as  well  as  standard 
works  of  French  and  English  dramatists.  Among 
his  numerous  play*,  most  of  which  have  Is-en 
highly  successful,  may  be  mentioned:  The  com- 
edies' Jdslat  (The  '  Oracle),  Mukanyi,  and 
hariar:  the  tragedies  Janus,  Spartacas,  Kara. 
and  Theodora ;  and  the  popular  drama  The  I'm 
lelar>a  ns. 

CSOKONAI.  ehA/kA-no-e,  ViTE/.  MiiiAly 
(  1773  1805).  An  Hungarian  poet,  born  at  De 
breczin.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  in 
the  eollege  at  Dcbreczin  in  1704.  but  resigned  the 
post,  in  1705,  in  order  to  study  law.  and.  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  connection  with  the  gymna- 
sium of  f'surgo.  he  lived  thenceforth  in  private, 
devoting    himself    wholly    to    literature.  His 


acquirements,  particularly  in  linguistics,  were 
notable.  In  poetry  he  was  to  some  extent  influ- 
enced by  Foldi,  but  remained  essentially  inde 
jH'iident.  He  was  preeminently  a  lyrist,  in  both 
the  narrower  domain  of  the  folk-song  and  the 
larger  realm  of  artistic  poetry.  His  diction  is 
simple  and  often  naive.  Some  pronounced  de 
fects  of  taste  have  met  with  the  censure  of  the 
critics,  but  a  distinguished  place  among  modern 
Hungarian  poets  has  Ihvii  conceded  to  him.  A 
collective  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by 
Toldy  in  184ti.  Two  specimen  |M>ems  rendered 
into  German  may  be  found  in  Schwieker, 
Oeaehichte  dvr  uugarinchen  Littvratur  ( Leipzig. 
1880). 

CSOMA  DE  KOROS,  eh.Vnio  dc  ke'resh.  Sax 
IK>K  (1784  1842).  An  Hungarian  traveler  and 
Tibetan  scholar.  He  was  liorn  April  4,  1784,  at 
K<iros,  in  Transylvania,  ami  was  educated  fir-t 
at  the  college  of  Xagy-Enyed,  and  subsequently 
at  Gottingen,  where  he  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages.  It  was  the 
dream  of  his  life  to  discover  the  original  home  of 
his  race,  the  Magyars,  in  Asia.  In  1820  he  set 
out  on  his  pilgrimage  for  that  purpose.  He  went 
first  to  Teheran,  then  to  Little  Bokhara,  and 
finally  settled  for  four  years  (1827-30)  at  the 
Buddhist  monastery  of  Katiam  on  the  confines  of 
Tibet  and  India,  where  he  studied  Til»eLan.  He 
found  to  his  disappointment  that  the  Tibetan 
language  had  little  bearing  on  the  Magyar  prob 
lem,  but  it  led  him  to  Calcutta  to  study  Sans- 
krit, as  the  literature  of  Tibet  is  largely  Iran- 
la  ted  from  the  Sanskrit.  At  Calcutta,  where  he 
became  the  object  of  general  attention  on  the 
part  of  British  scholars,  he  devoted  himself  to 
cataloguing  the  Tibetan  books,  upward  of  HXHl 
volumes,  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  He  prepared,  likewise,  a  Tils-tan  gram 
mar  and  dictionary  (1834),  which  is  still  a 
standard  work,  and  he  wrote  a  number  of  article- 
on  Tils-tan  literature  in  the  Asiatic  Rctteonhe*. 
Once  more  he  set  out  on  his  old-time  search  to 
find  the  early  home  of  the  Magyars,  and  ls-nt  his 
way  toward  the  western  confines  of  China,  but 
while  on  this  journey  he  died  at  Darjiling.  north 
eastern  India,  April*  11,  1842. 

CSONGRAD,  chon'giad.  A  market  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  ••on 
fluencc  of  the  Theiss  and  the  K.'ir.is,  70  miles 
southeast  of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary.  G  3i. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  rear 
ing  of  cattle,  fishing,  ami  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Population,  in  1800,  20.802;  in  1900, 
22,019. 

CTENACODON,  t<*  nfik'A  don.  One  of  the 
rare  primitive  fossil  mammals  found  in  th«- 
CpjM-r  Jurassic  rocks  of  Wyoming.  It  is  known 
only  by  its  lower  jaw,  which  has  a  length  of 
about  one  half  inch  and  indicates  an  animal  of  th*- 
size  of  a  mouse.  The  teeth  are  of  the  multituher- 
euliite  type,  and  consist  of  a  prominent  chisel 
shaped  incisor,  four  longitudinally  compressed 
premolars,  which  are  distinctly  cutting  teeth 
with  serrated  edges  and  grooved  sides,  and  of 
which  the  fourth  is  much  the  largest,  and  two 
small  molars  with  tubercles  surrounding  the  cen- 
tral cavities  on  their  crowns.  This  type  of  den- 
tition indicates  relationship  to  the  Monotremat* 
(Ornithorhvnehus  and  Echidna),  which,  to- 
gether with  the  fossil  Ctenacodon  and  its  allie-. 
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PlagiauUx  and  Polymastodon  from  the  Kocene. 
and  other  Meaozoie  and  Tertiary  genera,  are  in- 
cluded as  a  subclass,  Prototheria ;  a  group 
showing  affinities  to  the  marsupials  among  the 
nietatherinn  mammals.  Consult:  Cope.  "The 
Tertiary  Marsupialia,"  in  American  \aturolist 
i  Philadelphia,  1884)  ;  Marsh,  "American  .Juras- 
sic Mammals,"  in  American  Journal  of  Science, 
vol.  xxxiii..  ser.  31  (New  Haven,  1887)  ;  Osborn, 
"On  the  Structure  and  Classification  of  the  Meso- 
roic  Mammalia,"  in  Journal  of  the  Academy  of 
Xatural  Science,  Philadelphia,  ser.  2,  vol.  ix. 
(1888);  id..  "Supplementary  Note  on  the 
Above,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Xat- 
ural Science  (Philadelphia.  1888). 

CTENOID  (te/noid)  FISHES  (Gk.  *t«o- 
uSfy,  ktenocides,  comb-like,  from  rr«f»,  kteis, 
tomb  4-  «Wot,  eidos,  form).  One  of  the  four 
erders  into  which  Agassi*  classified  fishes,  the 
others  being  cycloid,  placoid,  and  yanoid.  The 
name  refers  to  the  scales,  which  !>ear  teeth  or 
sharp  projections  on  the  posterior  or  frit-  mar- 
gin. These  teeth  may  be  in  one  or  more  rows. 
This  classification  has  licen  abandoned,  since  evi- 
dently tinrelated  forms  may  show  this  character. 
Such  Ctenoid  scales  characterize  the  more  recent 
fishes,  as  perch  and  flounders. 

CTENOPHORA,  tA-nftf'O-ra  (Xeo-Lnt.  noni. 
pi.,  from  Gk.  rrtlt,  kteis,  comb  +  &p*tr,  phc- 
run,  to  bear,  carry).  A  clans  of  cudenteratcs, 
composed  of  jellyfish,  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  nettle-cells  and  tin-  near  approach  to 
bilateral  symmetry.  The  ctenophores  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  eight  external  rows 
of  minute  plates,  made  from  fused  cilia,  begin- 
ning near  the  ahoral  pole  and  running  down  to- 
ward the  mouth,  which  have  given  the  name 
'comb- jellies"  to  this  group.  The  body  is  almost 
transparent,  and  is  oval,  more  or  less  elongated, 
rarely  band-shaped,  as  in  the  girdleof  Venus 
(q.v. ).  The  gastrovasciilar  system  of  canals  is 
rather  complicated  and  differs  from  that  of  other 
rodent  crates  by  opening  at  the  ahoral  pole,  with 
two  small  outlets;  between  these  is  a  remark- 
able and  complicated  sense-organ,  which  serves 
as  an  eye  and  a  |K»sitional  organ.  The  body  is 
often  prolonged  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  as  a 
flap  or  fold,  by  the  movements  of  which  the  ani- 
mals sw  im.  The  oijjlit  rows  of  so-called  swim- 
ming plates  are  probably  quite  as  much  respira- 
tory as  locomotive.  On  each  side  of  the  body  is 
a  long  tentacle,  with  branches  on  one  side,  capa- 
ble of  iM-ing  greatly  extended  or  completely  re- 
tracted into  a  protecting  sheath.  In  a  few  forms 
these  tentacles  are  wanting.  More  than  100 
-pecies  of  ctenophores  are  known,  all  marine. 
The  largest  ones  are  only  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  but  the  girdle-of- Venus  is  sometimes  five 
feet  broad.  They  are  usually  colorless,  but  are 
sometimes  yellowish  or  brownish,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  swimming  plates  sometimes  makes 
them  strikingly  iridescent.  Many  species  are 
notably  phosphorescent.  Consult:  1..  Agassi/. 
Contributions  to  the  S'nturnl  History  t>(  the 
United  States,  vol.  iii..  pt.  2  (Boston,  18110)  : 
A,  Agassiz,  papers  in  Memoirs  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  (Cambridge.  Mass.,  1S75 
et  scq. )  .    See  C<KLENTERATA. 

CTESIAS,  te'sf  as  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KT7><r/at. 
K'tfisifi*).  A  Greek  physician  and  historian  of 
(he  fifth  century  B.C.  He  was  a  native  of  Cnidus. 
In  n.c.  415  he  was  captured  by  the  Persians,  and 


on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
kept  at  the  Persian  Court  some  seventeen  years. 
Jn  398  he  returned  to  his  home,  where  he  wrote 
a  comprehensive  work  on  Persia  (Ilepffiica,  Per- 
sika)  in  twenty-three  books,  bused  on  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  gained  by  his  residence  and  re- 
searches at  the  Persian  capital.  Of  this  only 
fragments  remain,  and  an  abridgment  in  Pho- 
this;  the  latter  has  likewise  preserved  an 
abridgment  of  another  work  by  Ctesias  on 
India;  we  also  hear  of  a  geographical  treatise. 
The  fragments  are  edited  by  C.  Miiller  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  Dindorf.  Herodotus  (Paris,  1844). 
Consult:  Hlum,  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  (Heidel- 
berg, 183ti>  ;  Wachsmuth.  Kinteitung  in  das 
Stadium  der  alien  (hschicht<   ( Ixdpzig*  1805). 

CTESIBITTS,  te-slbl-ns  (  Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ktij 
<rlf)un,  Ktfsibios) .  A  Greek  w  ho  was  famous  for 
his  inventions  in  mechanics.  He  lived  about  B.C. 
250.  He  was  bom  at  Alexandria.  We  owe  to 
him  and  his  pupil.  Hero  of  Alexandria,  the  force- 
pump,  the  water  organ,  and  also  the  discovery  of 
the  clastic  force  of  air.  and  its  application  as  a 
motive  power.  His  work  on  hydraulic  machines 
is  lost. 

CTESIPHON,  tcsl-fdo  (Lat..  from  Gk. 
K.Tr)<n<pi*>v,  KtfsiphOn ) ,  now  Tak-i-Kesra.  .V  city 
ou  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  common 
w  inter  residence  of  the  Parthian  kings. and  finally 
(he  capital  of  the  Parthian  kingdom.  It  fell  into 
(he  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  A.n.  i'..'!7.  and  was  later 
abandoned,  its  ruins  U-ing  used  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  the  neighlioring  Hagdad.  Its  site  is  to- 
day marked  by  scanty  remains,  including,  how- 
ever, the  facade  and  arched  hall  of  the  Parthian 
palace.  On  the  opposite  bank  are  the  ruins  of 
Seleucia.  nnd  fhe  two  cities  are  together  called 
by  the  Arabs  Kl  Modein. 

CTESIPHON.  An  Athenian  orator  of  the 
fourth  century  n.c.  He  proposed  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  golden  crown  to  Demosthenes  for  his 
sacrifices  in  hi*  country's  cause;  for  this  he 
was  prosecuted  by  .-Ksehines.  but  was  defended 
successfully  by  IVinost  hencs  in  his  oration  (hi 
the  Crou  n  ( B.C.  330 ) . 

CUATJTLA  DE  MORELOS.  kwA  oot'la  da 
m6  ra'lAs.  or  CTJATLA  MORELOS.  A  city  in 
the  State  of  Morelos,  Mexico,  situated  on  the 
river  Cuautla  (Map:  Mexico.  K  8).  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  sugar-growing  district,  and 
has  several  sugar-mills.  Cuautla  dc  Morelos 
was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  nnd  is  famous  for  it.s  heroic  resistance 
under  Jose'  Maria  Morelos  y  Pavon  in  1812 
against  the  attacks  of  a  superior  army  of  Royal- 
ists.   Population,  about  14,000. 

CUBA,  kuTia,  Sp.  pron.  koo'ita  (West  Indian 
Cuhnnaean) .  An  island  republic  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  lan>est  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  situ- 
ated mainly  between  latitudes  20s  and  23"  N„ 
and  longitudes  74°  and  85"  W.,  and  lying  south  of 
i  he  Florida  jicninsnla.  from  which  it  is  >epa rated 
by  Florida  Straits,  about  125  miles  w  ide,  nnd  east 
of  the  Yucatan  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Yucatan  Channel,  of  nearly  an  equal 
width  (Map:  West  Indies.  C  3.  and  special  map) . 
The  island  of  Cuba  lies  nearly  east  and  west  :  it 
is  long  ami  narrow,  having  its  greatest  breadth  of 
about  100  miles  at  the  southeast,  ami  a  width  of 
less  than  thirty  miles  in  its  narrowest  part,  near 
Havana.    The  total  length  of  Culm  is  about  780 
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mile*,  and  it  has  an  area  of  44,000  square  miles 
including  its  small  inland*  and  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

Topography.  The.  coast  of  Culm  is  exceed- 
ingly broken,  being  indented  by  numerous  gulfs 
or  bays.  The  chief  of  these  on  the  south  coast, 
commencing  at  the  went,  are  the  following:  Cor- 
rientes.  Cortex,  Matamana,  ('names,  and  (Juaea- 
nuyubo.  There  are  many  tine  harbors,  with  nar- 
row, tortuous  entrances  opening  within  into 
broad  expanses — as  at  Havana.  The  north  coast 
is  in  great  jmrt  bordered  by  coral  islands  or 
reefs,  which  stretch  from  Xuevitas  to  Car- 
denas, and  render  approach  to  this  part  of  the 
coast  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  On  the 
south  is  the  large  Isle  of  Pines  (  Isla  de  Pinos), 
with  many  small  islets  associated  with  it,  and, 
further  eastward,  a  group  of  many  islets,  known 
as  the  Jardines  de  la  Reina. 

The  western  part  of  Cuba  is  traversed  by  a 
mountain  range.  Sierra  de  los  Organos,  2500  feet 
high.  The  celebrated  tobacco  region,  Vuelta 
Aba  jo,  is  on  its  south  slope.  The  middle  part  of 
the  island  has  an  undulating  surface,  broken  only 
here  and  there  by  hills,  such  as  the  group  near 
Trinidad,  on  the*  south  coast.  The  land  rises 
eastward,  and  the  eastern  province.  Santiago, 
consists  in  the  main  of  an  elevated  plateau,  1000 
to  2oO0  feet  high. deeply  scored  by  streams.  Along 
the  south  coast  of  this  province,  stretching  from 
Cape  Cruz  eastward,  is  the  Sierra  Macstra,  much 
the  highest  land  of  the  island,  its  highest  peak. 
Tunpiino,  being  8320  feet  in  height.  Much  of 
the  const  west  of  Cape  Cruz  is  low  and  marshy. 
The  great.  Zapota  swamp  borders  this  coast.  The 
rivers  are  numerous,  but  short,  and  in  general 
unfitted  for  navigation:  the  river  Cauto,  in  the 
southeastern  part,  is  about  150  miles  in  length, 
and  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  to 
Cauto  Kmharcadcro. 

Climate.  Tlie  climate  of  Cuba  on  the  coast  is 
extremely  equable,  but  less  so  inland.  The  aver- 
age tcm|tcrat ores  for  January  vary  from  72°  F. 
at  the  north,  to  "5°  F.  at  the  south,  and  the.Iuly 
temperatures  average  about  82*  F. :  the  coast 
temperatures  seldom  exceed  1)0°  F.  in  summer, 
nor  go  Ih'Iow  (\~>°  F.  in  winter.  In  the  mountain 
regions,  however,  the  temperature  goes  lower 
than  50s.  The  rainfall  is  excessive  in  the  north- 
eastern section,  reaching  over  lOO  inches  in  some 
places;  at  Havana  it  is  over  50  inches;  the  south- 
ern coast  region  has.  however,  much  less  rainfall. 
The  chief  rainy  season  is  in  summer,  but  rain 
falls  throughout  the  year.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  the  Trades,  from  the  northeast.  Cuba  lies 
within  the  path  of  the  West  Indian  hurricanes, 
which  an*  liable  to  occur  during  August.  Sep- 
tember, and  (Molar.  The  unhealthful  conditions 
formerly  prevalent  were  largely  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  sanitary  precautions.  Yellow  fever,  the 
local  woUTge,  was  an  annual  epidemic  Since 
1!H)1.  however,  the  energetic  administration  by 
the  military  authorities  of  the  sanitary  measures 
recommended  by  a  commission  of  American  sci- 
entists has  resulted  in  yellow  fever  being  con- 
lined  to  a  few  isolated  cases.  See  Havana;  Yel- 
ijow  Fever. 

Flora.  The  vegetation  of  Cuba  is  tropical  in 
its  species  and  luxuriance,  although,  strangely 
enough,  trees  usually  found  only  in  colder  cli- 
mates are  al-n  found  even  in  the  Cuban  lowlands. 
Thus,  the  pine  <jrows  side  by  side  with  the  ma- 
hngnny  tree.  Palms  are  plentiful.  The  majuga. 
with  its  fibrous  bark  and  beautiful  hard-wood 


trunk,  and  the  gronadillo.  the  baria,  Cuban  eb- 
ony, lignum  vita*,  Cuban  cedar.  Cuban  mahogany, 
the  acana,  jiqui,  Cottonwood,  logwood,  rosewood, 
and  the  odd  jagtley,  are  all  indigenous.  Among 
the  economic  fruit  and  vegetable  products  may 
be  mentioned  the  banana,  cocoa  nut,  pineapple, 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  tig,  date,  Umarind,  mango, 
guava,  zabote,  pomegranate,  anona,  melon,  bean, 
cassava,  and  sweet  potato. 

Fauna.  The  fauna  of  Cuba  includes  rabbits 
the  hutia  (q.v. ),  and  bats;  the  domestic  hog  do«, 
and  cat  (which  have  run  wild  and  become  very 
numerous)  ;  over  200  species  of  birds,  including 
scavenger  buzzards  and  vultures,  grouse,  quail, 
snipe,  and  wild  turkeys;  alligators,  chameleons, 
iguanas,  small  lizards,  and  tree-toads.  Few  sjiecies 
of  snaKes  are  found,  although  some,  like  the  ma ja, 
grow  to  large  size  (16  to  18  feel).  The  land 
crabs,  which  move  over  the  country  in  countless 
numbers,  und  grow  in  size  up  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  are  very  annoying,  as  are  also  the 
Hying  cockroaches.  Scorpions,  centipedes,  and 
tarantulas  are  plentiful.  Insects  are  numerous 
in  species  and  limitless  in  numbers;  among  these 
arc  ants,  beautiful  fireflies,  and  what  has  been 
described  as  the  'worst  pest  on  the  island.'  the 
nigua  or  jigger.  Nearly  050  species  of  fish  have 
been  found  in  Cuban  waters,  among  which  art- 
large  sharks,  the  giant  aguja  (weighing  some- 
times 500  pounds),  the  snoring  roneo,  galleon, 
garfish,  and  the  parego  or  red  snapper.  The  por- 
poise and  manatee  are  also  found  in  numbers  in 
the  coast  waters. 

C.EOLOGY.  Cuba  was  largely  formed  in  late 
Tertiary  times.  The  rocks  composing  it  arc 
mainly  recent  stratified  deposits.  There  are  ir 
regular  areas  of  granite,  serpentine,  and  eruptive 
rocks  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  surrounded 
by  Tertiary  ln-ds  extending  over  most  of  the 
island  to  the  coast.  The  Sierra  de  los  Orgafios 
is  composed  mainly  of  Triassie  sandstones,  and 
the  Sierra  Mnestra  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
beds. 

.Mineral  Resoi  bit.".  The  mineral  deposits  of 
Cuba  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  eastern  province 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  are  exploited  almost 
exclusively  by  American  companies.  The  chief 
mineral,  iron,  was  first  worked  on  a  large  scale  in 
1884.  and  the  output  has  since  then  grown  at  a 
steady  rate,  increasing  from  2:$.!)77  tons  in  1884 
to  452,5511  tons  in  18!»7.  The  total  production  of 
iron  ore  for  that  period  amounted  to  3.44-H.444 
tons,  of  which  the  I'nited  States  took  3.401.077 
tons.  The  ore  is  of  a  good  quality  and  especially 
adapted  for  the  BMnufncturUlg  Ol  Bdarmer  steel. 
In  the  Inst  war  with  Spain,  the  mining  industry, 
like  all  economic  activities  of  the  island,  suffered 
greatly,  in  some  of  the  mines  work  being  com- 
pletely suspended.  Another  mineral  product  of 
importance  is  manganese,  which  is  also  found  in 
the  Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  exported 
to  the  I'nited  States.  Copper  was  mined  in  Culwi 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Sierra 
del  Cob  re,  Santiago  de  Cuba;  and  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  copper  in  the  United  States  the 
latter  imported  most  of  the  copper  for  its 
domestic  use  from  Cuba.  With  the  increased  cost 
of  production,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
surface  deposits,  and  the  discovery  of  copper  in 
the  United  States,  copper-mining  ceased  on  the 
inland.  Gold,  silver,  and  lead  are  found  in  small 
deposit*.  In  general,  the  mining  industries  of 
the  island  are  little  developed. 
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Aoaicl'l.Tl'RE.  Owing  to  its  climate  and  soil, 
Cuba  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  tor  agriculture, 
but  long  years  of  political  oppression  and  un- 
favorable labor  conditions,  combined  .somewhat 
with  the  indisposition  for  work  inherent  in  the 
natives,  have  retarded  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  island.  Prior  to  the  late  war  the 
number  of  farms  was  estimated  at  over  90,000, 
valued  at  nearly  £200.000.000.  Hut  the  war, 
with  the  reeoncentrado  policy,  caused  a  great 
destruction  of  farms  and  live  stock.  Thus  the 
ii'ii-us  of  1809  gives  the  numl>er  of  farms  at 
(.0,711,  with  a  total  area  of  8,542.000  acres,  of 
which,  however,  only  a  little  over  one  tenth  was 
under  cultivation.  The  land  is  cut  up  into  ex- 
ceedingly small  tracts.  The  holdings  of  less  than 
eight  acres  (  \\  eabcllcria)  constitute  about  63 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number;  those  of  between 
eight  and  sixteen  acres  comprise  about  19  per 
cent. ;  while  those  above  thirty-two  acres  consti- 
tute only  7  per  cent.  Out  of  the  50.000  farms 
of  less  tlian  sixteen  acres,  about  24.000  are  occu- 
pied by  white  renters.  10,300  by  colored  renters; 
9600  are  occupied  by  while  owners.  2800  by  col- 
ored. The  participation  of  colored  inhabitants 
in  agricultural  pursuits  is  confined  largely  to 
the  smaller  farms. 

Sugar. — Sugar  was  one  of  the  earliest  products 
of  the  island.  Cane  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  in  1523.  but  its  cultivation  for  three 
centuries  was  insignificant.  The  annual  output 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
averaged  about  28,000  tons,  which  was  incrensed 
by  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  century 
to  about  250.000.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  nlso  the  tendency  was  up- 
ward, although  the  industry  was  greatly  handi- 
capped by  frequent  internal  disturbances  and  by 
the  low  price  of  sugar,  brought  about  largely  by 
tlie  competition  of  beet-sugar.  In  1853  the  out- 
put of  the  island  was  322,000  tons;  in  1870  it 
bad  increased  to  720.000.  Twenty  years  later  the 
•mount  had  fallen  to  632.308  tons;  but  in  1894 
there  were  produced  1.054,214  tons,  or  nearly  50 
jht  cent,  of  the  world's  output  of  cane-sugar. 
Even  in  1895,  the  first  year  of  the  Cuban  war,  the 
output  exceeded  1. 000.000  tons;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  fell  to  225,221.  with  a  further  de- 
crease in  1897  of  13.221  tons.  Since  the  Spanish 
American  War  the  figures  have  grown  to  335.608 
tons  in  1899.  300.073  tons  in  1900,  nnd  600.000 
in  1901.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  differs 
from  most  branches  of  agriculture  in  that 
it  requires  a  large  outlay  of  capital  for  its 
operation.  The  successful  eolonin,  or  sugar  plan- 
tation, generally  contains  several  thousands  of 
acres,  several  miles  of  private  railway  for  the 
transportation  of  the  cane  to  the  mills,  numerous 
buildings.  i»nd  costly  plants  of  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  sugar.  Resides  this,  build- 
ings for  the  housing  of  a  thousand  or  more  em- 
ployees have  to  lx»  provided.  The  cane,  which  re- 
quire- replanting  but  once  in  seven  year*,  is 
chiefly  grown  on  elevated  land,  no  fertilizer  being 
required. 

Tnltacco. — Next  to  sugar,  tobacco  is  the  most 
important  agricultural  product  of  the  island. 
The  cultivation  of  that  plant  in  Cuba  dates  from 
about  1580.  when  it  was  introduced  into  the 
district  of  Vuelta  Aba  jo.  in  the  Province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  which  has  since  been  famous  for  the 
quality  of  its  tobacco.  The  output  of  the  pro- 
vince is  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of 


the  island.  The  plant  is  also  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  provinces  of  Havana  and"  Santa 
Clara.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  the  nor- 
mal annual  output  was  over  62,000,000  pounds, 
but  in  1896-97  the  amount  had  dwindled  to  about. 
41,000.000  pounds;  in  1897-98  « to  9,680,000 
pounds;  in  1898-99,  however,  it  rose  to  24,400- 
000  pounds.  The  condition  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry is,  on  the  whole,  more  hopeful  than  that 
of  sugar,  because  it  sutTcrs  less  from  competition 
and  because  the  raw  tobacco,  although  the  tariff 
is  high  on  the  finished  product,  such  as  cigars,  is 
admitted  to  the  market  of  the  I'nited  States 
with  only  a  slight  import  duty. 

Other  Agricultural  Product*. — Corn,  or  maize, 
is  growT)  all  over  the  island  and  is  used  extensive- 
ly for  the  feeding  of  domestic  animals.  Rice  is 
also  cultivated,  but  the  harvest  goes  entirely 
to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand.  Wheat,  barley, 
nnd  oats',  chiefly  for  economic  reasons,  are  little 
cultivated,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  output 
of  wheat  w  ill  ever  meet  the  home  demand.  Sweet, 
potatoes  are  raised  almost  everywhere  and  form 
a  very  important  food  article.  The  natural  con- 
ditions are  exceedingly  favorable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit.  The  banana  is  grown  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  besides  being  extensively  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  figures  very  promi- 
nently in  the  diet  of  the  poorer  native  classes, 
(•ranges  of  an  excellent  quality  also  abound,  and 
their  cultivation  will  undoubtedly  be  extended 
owing  to  the  recent,  destructive  fronts  in  Florida. 
Coffee,  once  an  important  product,  is  now  (1902  I 
in  a  state  of  decline  and  the  output  is  barely  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption.  Pineapples,  cocoa- 
nuts,  limes,  lemons,  and  numerous  other  southern 
fruits  grow  in  abundance,  but  thus  far  very 
little  has  been  done  by  the  natives  toward  their 
systematic  cultivation,  the  fruit  interests  being 
in  the  main  in  the  hands  of  foreign  (chiefly 
American)  companies. 

The  forc-ts  of  Cuba  are  supposed  to  occupy 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  island. 
Reides  the  valuable  mahogany  and  cedar  woods 
which  find  their  way  to  foreign  markets,  there 
are  about  thirty  species  of  the  palm,  of  which 
the  royal  palm  is  probably  the  most  useful  tree 
on  the  island,  every  part  of  it  from  the  leaves 
and  fibre  to  the  roots  being  utilized  by  the  na- 
tives. Of  the  forest  area  the  State  owns  1,250.- 
000  acres. 

The  natural  conditions  for  the  raising  of  live 
stock  are  very  favorable,  and  at  one  time  this 
branch  of  agriculture  was  in  a  high  stateof  devel- 
opment. During  the  decades  preceding  the  late  war. 
however,  the  heavy  import  duties  on  live  stock, 
whose  effects  wen*  aggravated  by  periods  of  rebel- 
lion, kept  the  supply  far  short  of«  the  natural 
demand,  and  most  of  the  animals  necessary  for 
agricultural  purposes  ami  slaughtering  had  to  he 
imported.  In  1  H«» I  the  live  stock  of  the  island 
numbered  584,725  horses.  2.485.760  cattle.  570.- 
194  hogs,  nnd  78.494  sheep,  with  a  total  value  of 
over  $101. 000 .000.  The  effect  of  the  late  war  on 
the  live  stock  of  the  island  may  he  seen  from  the 
census  figures  of  1899,  which  give  the  numl>er  of 
horses  at  S8.000;  cattle.  376.650;  hogs,  358.868; 
and  sheep,  9982. 

Mam  facti 'RES.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Cuba  are  confined  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  of  ciirnrs  and  cigarettes — both  indus- 
tries eloselv  connected  with  agriculture.  Tn  fact, 
the  first   is   so  intimately  connected  with  th<5 
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plantations  that  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  an  an 
adjunct  of  agriculture  than  a  separate  industry. 
In  the  case  of  tobacco  products  the  line  of  demar- 
cation is  more  distinct,  and,  while  some  of  the 
large  manufacturing  companies  have  their  own 
plantations,  most  of  them  prefer  to  buy  the  raw 
material  of  the  planters.  The  centre  of  the  cigar 
manufacturing  is  Havana,  and  most  of  the  large 
firms  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  This  indus- 
try has  of  late  hegun  to  show  some  signs  of  de- 
cline owing  to  the  heavy  import  duties  imposed 
by  foreign  countries,  and  tin-  general  tendency  is 
to  export  Cuban  tobacco  in  its  raw  state. 

Laiiok  Conditions.  One  of  the  prominent  re- 
tarding factors  in  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development  of  Cuba  is  the  scarcity  of 
labor.  The  liberation  of  slaves  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  economic  development  of  t  uba  as 
well  as  the  West  Indies  in  general.  With  the 
supply  of  black  labor  cut  olF,  the  Chinese  coolies 
became  the  chief  factor  in  the  Cuban  labor 
market,  but.  owing  to  real  or  alleged  inhuman 
treatment,  the  Chinese  Government  phohibited 
further  emigration  to  the  island.  Since  then 
Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands  have  been  drawn 
upon  to  some  extent,  but  the  supply  falls  short 
of  the  demand.  The  war  still  further  depleted 
the  ranks  of  labor,  and  according  to  the  census 
of  18H9  only  2!I9.197  persons  were  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Ashing,  and  mining;  03,034  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits.  To  (lie  sugar 
planter  the  problem  of  securing  competent 
laborers  is  serious.  In  the  tobacco  industry  the 
labor  question  docs  not  offer  such  dilbcultics, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  work  requires  great 
skill,  and  white  labor  can  be  utilized  to  a  large 
extent.  In  the  mining  industry  the  problem  is 
also  simplified,  largely  because  of  more  favorable 
climatic  conditions  in  the  mountain  districts. 

Transportation.  Owing  to  the  oblong  shape 
of  the  island  and  the  comparative  evenness  of 
the  surface,  the  transportation  problem  presents 
few  natural  difficulties.  The  existing  facilities, 
however,  are  utterly  inadequate.  The  roads  are 
mostly  uncared  for.  and  during  the  rainy  season 
become  almost  impassable.  Kven  the  ('amino 
Ventral,  the  chief  highway  of  the  island  running 
from  Havana  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  is  for  the 
most  part  in  a  very  poor  condition.  The  railway 
lines,  while  exceeding  in  mileage  the  length  of 
the  island,  are  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  western 
and  central  parts.  They  are  mostly  narrow- 
gauge  lines  with  light  rails  and  poor  roadbeds.  The 
centre  of  the  railway  system  is  Havana,  from 
which  lines  lead  to  Mntanzas,  Pinar  del  Rio, 
Cardenas,  Cienfuegos,  Santa  Clara,  Camajuani, 
and  a  number  of  minor  places.  East  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Santa  Clara  there  are  only  0  few  short 
lines,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  one 
connecting  Puerto  Principe  with  its  port.  Xuevi- 
tas,  and  the  few  short  lines  leading  from  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  into  the  mining  region  of  the 
province.  The  total  length  of  the  seventeen  pub- 
lic railways  is  over  1200  miles,  while  the  10" 
private  roads  (mostly  belonging  to  sugar  planta- 
tions) have  a  total'  len»th  of  805  miles.  The 
Central  Railway  connects  Santa  Clara  with  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  and  thus  (rives  uninterrupted 
railway  communication  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other. 

Com  Merck.  The  commerce  of  Cuba,  under  the 
Spanish  regime,  notwithstanding  the  rest rictionfl 
placed  upon  it,  was,  relatively  speaking,  exten- 


sive. By  a  system  of  heavy  protection,  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  monopoly  idea  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  mist  of  the  commerce  was 
diverted  into  Spanish  channels,  although  only 
few  of  the  demands  of  the  island  could  be  sup- 
plied by  Spain  from  its  domestic  products.  But 
the  adoption  of  a  reciprocal  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  gave  an  impetus  to 
commercial  relations  between  the  former  power 
and  Cuba.  The  exports  of  merchandise  from 
the  United  States  to  Cuba  rose  from  $  12:22* 
in  1891  to  $24,157.1.5*8  in  1893,  while  the  im 
ports  of  Cuban  products  into  the  United  States 
increased  during  the  Mime  jn-riod  from  $61,714. 
SOS  to  $78,706,500.  With  the  expiration  of  this 
treaty  in  18!>4  and  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban 
war  in  the  following  year,  the  commerce  of  the 

island  began  to  decline,  and  tl  x ports  and 

imports  in  1899  amounted  to  £65.000,000  •*""! 
$45,300,000  respectively,  us  against  $04,000,000 
and  $93,000,000  in  1892.  Thus  the  exports  had 
remained  practically  the  same,  while  the  im 
|*jrts  hud  fallen  cut  over  50  jht  cent.  The 
figures  for  l'.MIO  showed  but  a  slight  inc  rease  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  principal  imports  into 
Cuba  in  1900  were  as  fed  lows:  provisions  and 
liquors  (45  |ht  cent.!  ;  textiles  I  15  jwr  cent.t  ; 
metals,  manufactures,  and  machinery  (about  9 
per  cent.)  :  and  live  stock  (about  0  per  cent..'. 
The  exports  for  the  same  years  consisted  of  sugar 
and  its  products,  over  .'Hi  jier  cent.:  tobttccu  and 
its  products,  53  per  cent.;  the  rest  U-ing  mad«* 
up  of  iron  ore,  fruits,  wood.  etc.  Comparing  the 
mean  annual  value  of  im  porta  bv  countries  for 
1804-05  ($07,3:15,800)  with  that  "for  the  period 
of  1899-1900  ($64,905,800),  we  find  that  Spain* 
share  fell  ofT  from  about  44  to  less  than  10  per 
cent.:  that  of  the  United  States  increased  from 
about  33  to  over  45  per  cent.,  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  practically  remained  the  same, 
ever  15  per  cent.  The  export  trade  of  Cuba  for 
1900  was  distributed  us  follows:  United  States 
and  possessions,  08  per  cent.;  United  Kingdom 
and  possessions,  12  per  cent.:  Spain,  2  jmt  cent.: 
and  Germany,  11  |>er  cent.  The  United  State* 
buys  almost  the  whole  of  Cuba's  sugar  and  » 
large  portion  of  her  tobacco  and  mineral  prod 
ucts,  and  sends  to  the  island  in  return  live  stock 
and  animal  products,  flour,  and  metal  manufac- 
tures, including  railwav  supplies.  Havana  w«* 
visited  in  1900  by  3270  'vessels  of  2.078.126  ton*. 

Banks.  Probably  no  other  business  reflect-  -> 
closely  the  general  economic  condition  of  a  coun- 
try as  banking.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  *ur 
prising  to  find  the  banking  business  of  Cuhs 
in  a  deplorable  state.  Of  all  the  banks  founcM 
in  Cuba  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  decadt* 
of  the  past  century,  only  two  survived  the 
Spanish- American  War.  viz.  the  Spanish  Bank 
of  the  Island  of  Culm  and  the  Bank  of  Coin 
meree.  The  former,  though  owned  hy  private 
stockholders,  was  a  semi-official  institution  under 
the  Spanish  regime,  being  subject  to  ccttiin 
official  regulations,  and  its  governor  appointed 
by  the  Spanish  (Jovernment.  It  acted  a-  ttaral 
agent  of  the  Government,  collecting  the  internal 
revenue,  and  floating  the  paper  currency.  The 
Bank  of  Commerce  owes  its  uninterrupted, 
though  by  no  means  entirely  prosperous.  exi»tence 
to  its  valuable  railway  and  other  projxrtie* 
which  have  helped  indirectly  to  swell  it-  bank- 
ing business,  and  have  yielded  a  revenue  out- 
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Bide  of  that  derived  from  its  purely  banking 
operations. 

Financk.  The  history  of  the  currency  of 
Culm  doe*  not  differ  much  from  the  lamentable 
record  made  by  nearly  all  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries  as  well  as  Spain.  It  is  the  story 
of  desperate,  but  in  the  end  of  vain,  attempts  to 
make  the  fiat  of  Government  pass  for  commodi- 
ties of  intrinsic  worth  in  the  monetary  trans- 
actions of  the  people.  For  a  time,  such  attempts 
succeeded,  but  in  the  end  the  Government  was 
compelled  to  refuse  its  own  worthless  currency. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  paper  currency 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  which  was  worth  at 
the  time  of  American  occupation  but  seven  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Kven  before  that  event,  when  the 
Spanish  Government  accepted  10  per  cent,  of 
customs  dues  in  that  currency,  the  price  rose 
only  to  15  cents,  varying  between  that  value  and 
1-  cents.  The  last  issue  of  Spanish  paper  cur- 
rency took  place  during  the  late  war,  when  $20,- 
000.000  of  paper  money  was  put  in  circulation 
through  the  Spanish  Hank  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba  upon  the  security  of  $0,330,000  (silver) 
deposited  with  the  bank.  In  spite  of  having  been 
made  legal  tender,  the  paper  went  at  a  discount 
from  the  start,  and  as  soon  as  the  Government 
had  shown  by  its  illegal  withdrawal  of  the  silver 
fund  from  the  bank  that  it  did  not  mean  to  de- 
part from  its  old-time  methods,  the  paper  was 
repudiated  throughout  the  island,  until,  as  stated 
above,  the  action  of  the  Government  in  accepting 
the  paper  in  payment  of  10  per  cent,  of  customs 
dues  raised  it  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  it.s 
par  value. 

The  standard  of  money  in  Spanish  Cuba  was 
.Spanish  gold,  the  centen  or  ulfonsino — a  25-peseta 
piece — being  the  principal  coin.  In  addition  to 
that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  silver  currency. 
The  principal  silver  coins  in  circulation  were: 
the  peso  (dollar),  medio  peso  (half-dollar), 
peseta  (quarter-dollar),  real  (bit),  medio  real 
(half-dime I.  Since  silver  was  not  exchangeable 
for  gold  at  its  face  value,  it  tended,  as  is  always 
the  case  (see  Gresiiam's  Law),  to  drive  the  gold 
out  of  circulation.  To  counteract  that  tendency 
the  Government  by  a  royal  decree  artificially 
intlated  the  value  of  the  gold  centen  to  $5.30.  the 
real  value  being  only  about  $4.80.  In  1893 
the  French  louis,  a  20-franc  piece  (real  value 
$3.86)  m  similarly  and  for  the  same  reason 
intlated  to  $4.24. 

On  taking  over  the  island,  the  Government  of 
the  l'nited  States  found  itself  in  a  predicament. 
The  only  rational  course  lay  in  reducing  the  coin 
to  it.s  face  value  and  putting  an  end  to  all  in- 
flation and  artificial  substitutes  for  currency  of 
intrinsic  worth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
had  ttccomo  accustomed  to  existing  conditions; 
priees  had  adjusted  themselves  to  the  level  of 
the  intlated  currency  and  all  contracts  had  been 
concluded  on  that  basis.  Nevertheless,  by  order 
of  the  President  of  the  l'nited  States,  which  took 
effect  January  1.  1890,  the  l'nited  States  gold 
dollar  was  declared  the  standard  in  which  "all 
customs,  taxes,  public  and  postal  dues  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  shall  be  paid."  and  "foreign  gold 
coins  such  as  the  Spanish  alfonsinos  (centen)  and 
the  French  louis"  are  accepted  at  their  real 
value,  i.e.  at  $4.82  and  $3.80  respectively.  At 
the  same  time,  since  retail  prices  and  wages  have 
been  usually  fixed  on  the  island  on  the  basis 
of  silver  money,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  sudden 
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rise  of  wages  to  the  detriment  of  the  planters 
who  could  not  expect  a  corresponding  rise  in 
prices  of  their  products  in  the  foreign  markets, 
the  Spanish  silver  money  was  also  declared  legal 
tender.  The  old  inconveniences  of  a  fluctuating 
currency  were  done  away  with  by  giving  t  la- 
coins  a  fixed  rate  in  exchange  for  gold  as  follows: 
peso,  00  cents;  medio  peso,  30;  peseta.  12;  real, 
0;  medio  real,  3  cents.  A  fixed  value  was  also 
given  to  the  bronze  and  copper  coins,  which  were 
made  legal  tender  for  sums  not  exceeding  one 
dollar.  As  the  legal  value  given  the  silver  coins 
by  the  Presidential  order  is  somewhat  below  the 
value  at  which  it  is  accepted  in  Spain,  it  be- 
comes profitable  to  ship  that  coin  to  the  latter 
country.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  o|>cration 
will  be  the  gradual  disappearance  of  Spanish 
silver  from  the  island  without  sudden  distressing 
effects  upon  its  industry  and  commerce. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  Spanish 
sovereignty  in  Cuba  the  budget  of  the  island 
remained  "almost  stationary,  at  from  20.000,000 
to  30,000,000  pesos.  Although  the  entire  reve- 
nue was  derived  from  the  people  of  the  island, 
only  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  expenditures  was 
incurml  for  h>eal  needs,  while  about  85  per  cent, 
went  to  defray  'sovereignty  expenses,'  that  is, 
the  expenses  of  the  general  government.  The 
following  tables  serve  to  illustrate  the  budgets 
under  the  Spanish  and  American  regimes; 

AVERAOK    ASXtUL,  Br  POET   FOB   THK   I'EUIOD  JCLY.  1  *!«•), 
TO  J  cm:.  1*1!'. 

kkvkxci: 

Customs  »11.«».270  It".  H.  Htnmlar.lt 

Internal  Rstsmm   s.ss2.2i»r> 

Lotteries   i.»uvM 

Other  Sources   1.0BMU 

Total  ...$22,459,725 

EXPENDITURE 

Government   $3.fi34.439 

Justice  ami  Instruction   WJ.449 

Finance   CS4.911 

Public  Works....    SS0.6S5 

Total  Civil  Administration  ..  $6.1*2.4*4 

Army  ami  Navy   ....  6.49CI.2S1 

Service  ol  the  Debt   10.3.11.421 

Total  $22,910.1*0 

Deficit   M0.M1 


ItKVKNt  K    AMI   KXCEMMTI  HE*   OK  CCIIA    KOR   THE  FISCAL 

Year  I9OD-1901 

KEVKM  B 

Customs..,  $15,945.  <m.  *i 

Postal      a67.9(l0.2S 

Int.  rnnl    iv.s.r.r.  :n 

Mlecellntits.u*    lK2.7H6.Ufi 

Total  $17,154.8*9.5* 

EXCE.MUTtKK 

»U\U-  ami  (ioveruiiiHiit   $1.75fi,fW9  :.:l 

JUStiee   ST  1. 1  $2.5  2 

Public  Instruction   734.3U6.7S 

Flunnre   9,:K3.Sfi3.fi| 

Agriculture.  Iiulustrv.  an«l  Commerce   223.5HS..VI 

Public  Works.   1.739.391.3* 

Municipalities   S.226.74*  :w 

Military  Department   1.7:t2.sxv<4 


Total  $17.1^4.494  si 


The  chief  sources  of  revenue  under  Spanish 
rule  were  (1)  taxes  and  excise  duties,  yielding 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total;  (2)  import 
and  export  duties,  which  furnished  about  55 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenue;  (3)  stamp  taxes, 
(1  per  cent,  of  the  revenue;  (4)  lotteries,  over  7 
j»er  cent.;  (5)  State  property — rent  and  sale  of 
public  lands  and  rent  from  docks— producing 
about  l«/j  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue;  (»i> 
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miscellaneous,  over  5  |ht  cent.  Thus  the  great 
hulk  of  taxation  fell  u|nm  the  consumer,  while 
the  expenditures  took  little  account  of  the  needs 
of  the  people.  As  the  above  table  shows,  the 
army  absorbed  almost  .'JO  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
expenditure;  nearly  50  per  cent,  went  to  pay 
the  debt  incurred  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
while  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  went 
for  civil  administration,  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  absorbed  by  salaries  of  Spanish  olliecrs. 

It  will  Ik?  observiKl  that  under  the  new  regime 
the  customs  duties  furnish  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  revenue  of  the  island.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  side  of  expenditures  n  radical 
change  may  Ih'  noted.  The  expenses  of  the  mili- 
tary department  have  come  down  from  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  expenditure  to  less  than 
10  per  cent.  The  service  of  the  debt  naturally 
disappeared  from  the  budget  because  it  was  not 
the. business  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  debts 
incurred  by  the  Spanish  (Government,  and  the 
Cuban  Convention,  by  repudiating  that  debt,  by 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  relieved  the  people  of  the 
inland  of  a  great  burden.  A  detailed  comparison 
of  expenditures  under  the  two  regimes  is  im- 
possible owing  to  the  different  method  of  classi- 
fication: however,  a  comparison  of  the  four  lead- 
ing items  common  to  both  budgets  shows  the 
following  changes: 

The  expense  for  State  and  Government  de- 
creased from  .*:$.(;:» I. -■:•!»  to  $1.7  50.080.53,  or  52 
per  cent.,  although  the  latter  sum  includes  the 
cost  of  the  census.  The  expense  for  justice  and 
instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from 
$1)02.410  to  $1,005,188.30.  or  78  per  cent.  The 
finance  department  shows  also  an  increased  ex- 
penditure of  255  per  cent.,  and  that  of  public 
works  increased  from  .$880.(185  to  $1,736,231.38, 
or  09  per  cent.  An  unusually  large  item,  :?8,22G,- 
7t8,  almost  one-half  of  the  total  budget,  is 
formed  by  the  supplementary  grants  to  munici- 
palities. These  subsidies  were  occasioned  by  the 
poverty-stricken  condition  of  the  people,  who 
were  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  local  revenue, 
and  the  money  was  advanced  largely  to  defray 
expenditures  affecting  the  most  vital  interests  of 
the  people(  BUcfa  as  instruction,  sanitation,  hos- 
pituls  and  asylums,  public  building--,  etc. 

As  stated,  the  tariff  lias  not  la-en  reduced 
materially,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
viding other  equally  productive  sources  of  reve- 
nue. At  the  same  time,  some  reductions  were 
made,  especially  in  the  ease  of  imported  food- 
stuffs, agricultural  machinery,  loeomot ives  and 
rails,  and  the  duties  were  made  equal  for  all 
countries,  the  United  Stales  not  excepted.  This 
change  has  done  away  with  some  of  the  worst, 
features  of  Spanish  tariff,  the  chief  purpose  of 
which  was  to  stifle  Cuban  industries  and  to 
favor  the  SpanMi  producer  and  merchant  at  the 
expense  of  the  Cuban  consumer  even  when  the 
former  could  not  furnish  the  goods  demanded. 
As  an  illustration  the  following  may  be  taken 
from  the  olhcial  report  of  the  lion.  Robert  P. 
Porter,  Special  Commissioner  for  the  United 
States  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico:  "The  Spanish 
exporter  was  able,  by  a  discriminating  duty  of 
more  than  100  per  cent,  against  other  countries, 
tii  import  from  Minnesota  to  Barcelona  American 
tlour  and  reship  it  to  Cuba  at  a  price  ju«t  In-low 
the  price  of  the  American  article  shipped  direct 
to  Cuba,  upon  which  a  duty  nearly  three  times 


as  great  as  that  exacted  from  Spain  had  to  be 
paid." 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  Cuba  was 
adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  on 
February  21,  15)01.  It  provides  for  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and,  in  its  main  provision", 
differs  but  slightly  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  President,  who  must  be 
either  a  native  Cuban  or  a  naturalized  citizen 
with  at  least  ten  years'  service  in  the  Cuban 
army  during  the  wars  for  independence,  is 
elected  directly  by  an  absolute  majority  for  a 
term  of  four  years  and  is  disqualified  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  terms.  He  has  the  right 
of  appointment  and  removal  in  regard  to  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Congress, 
which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  former  is  composed  of  four  Sena 
tors  from  each  province,  elected  by  an  electoral 
board  com  posed  of  the  provincial  councilman 
and  electors,  the  latter  being  twice  the  numlK-r  of 
the  former  and  chosen  by  popular  vote.  Provi 
■ion  is  made  for  the  retirement  of  one  half  of 
the  Senators  every  four  years.  The  House  of 
Representatives  consists  of  one  member  for  every 
25.000  inhabitants,  or  for  a  fraction  of  more  than 
12,500.  They  are  elected  directly  for  four  year* 
one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  Congress 
meets  annually  and  is  endowed  with  extensive 
powers,  controlling  besides  the  financial  affair* 
and  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic  al-o  the 
preparation  of  electoral  laws  for  the  provinces 
and  municipalities.  The  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  both  legislative  bodies  is  neces- 
sary for  a  change  in  the  Constitution. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Republic  is 
divided  into  six  provinces.  The  provincial  (tov- 
ernors  and  Assemblies  are  elected  directly  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  provinces  an*  indr 
pendent  in  their  internal  administration,  but  the 
President  has  the  right  of  interference  in  case 
of  abuses  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
or  the  Assembly.  The  municipalities  are  admin- 
istered by  mayors  nnd  assemblies  elected  directly 
by  popular  vote.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  tlx- 
approval  of  the  Senate!  The  voting  franchise  is 
accorded  to  every  male  Cuban  over  twenty  one 
years  of  age.  and  not  mentally  incapacitated  or 
convicted  of  crime,  to  all  Spanish  residents  who 
have  been  on  the  island  since  April  11.  1899.  and 
to  all  foreigners  who  have  resided  in  Cuba  since 
January  1,  1809.  For  foreigners  who  have  ar- 
rived on  the  island  after  January  I,  1899,  a  five 
years'  residence  is  required  for  naturalization. 

Education.  Primary  education,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  is  free  and 
compulsory,  and  the  expenses  are  to  he  paid  by 
the  Central  Government  in  case  of  inability  no 
the  part  of  a  province  or  a  municipality  to  main 
tain  its  primary  schools.  Secondary  ami  ad- 
vanced education  is  under  the  control  of  the 
State.  During  the  Spanish  regime  education  wa- 
controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Church,  and 
the  provisions  for  primary-  education  were  very- 
inadequate.  According  to  the  census  of  18!>9.  the 
proportion  of  illiteracv  among  the  voting  popu- 
lation was:  Cubans,  50  per  cent.:  and  Spanish. 
12  per  cent.  Prior  to  the  Spanish  War  the  total 
enrollment  was  slightly  more  than  3(5,000.  With 
the  American  occupation  the  school  svsteni  was 
entirely  reorganized,  nnd  the  facilities  for  teach- 
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ing  as  well  a*  the  enrollment  increased  with  an 
extraordinary  rapidity,  ho  that  hy  the  middle  c»f 
l'.KHi  the  number  of  schools  was  3550  and  the 
enrollment  over  143,000.  Cuba  has  a  university 
at  Havana.  The  population  is  Roman  Catholic. 
The  island  forms  one  arehiepiseopal  diocese. 

l'oi'l'l.ATiON.  The  population  of  Cuba  at  each 
census  since  1774  was  as  follows;  1774,  172.(520; 
1702.  272.301;  1817,  55.1.028;  1827,  704.4S7; 
IS41.  1.007.1(24;  18111.  1.390,530:  1887.  1.031  Ml ; 
1X00,  1.572,707.  The  rate  of  increase  varied  from 
34  per  cent,  for  the  period  1792  1817.  to  5  per 
■■ent.  for  the  period  of  1801-71.  The  decrease  of 
population  on  account  of  the  war  must  have 
amounted  to  alsiut  270.000.  The  density  of  popu- 
lation ranges  from  l.">3  per  square  mile  in  the 
Province  of  Havana  to  8  in  the  Province  of 
Puerto  Principe.    Besides  being  the  most  (tamely 

populated  province  of  the  island.  Havana  has 
also  the  largest  urban  population,  amounting 
to  77.4  per  cent.,  against  47.1  per  cent,  for  the 
entire  inland.  A.  curding  to  race,  the  population 
is  divided  as  follows;  whites,  67.1)  per  cent.  (f»7.8 
per  cent,  natives)  ;  negroes,  mixed  elements,  and 
Chinese.  32.1  percent.  The  males  constitute  64.1 
per  cent,  among  the  white  and  47.0  per  cent 
among  the  colored  population.  According  to  <*•- 
mpation  the  population  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 48.1  percent,  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and 
mining:  22.S  j>er  cent,  in  domestic  and  personal 
service;  14. 0  per  cent,  in  manufacturing  ami  me- 
chanical pursuits;  12.8  per  cent,  in  trade  ami 
transportation ;  and  1.4  per  cent,  in  professional 
sen  ice. 

Havana  is  the  capital  of  Cuba.  Following  is 
the  list  of  the  provinces  of  the  island: 


PROVINCES 

Arva. 
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ft.  1  IB 
:i  ■*»; 
7.M4 

7.m 

l.i.  lift 
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«h.'j:m 

327.715 

1H" 
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M 
47 

n 

33 

Puerto  I'rtiicijH* — . 

Total                        |  35.W4 

1.57J.797 

14 

History.  The  Pearl."  or  'Queen  of  the  An- 
tilles.' the  'Ever  Faithful  Isle,"  as  the  Spaniards 
used  to  term  Cuba  (from  the  attitude  of  the  (Al- 
bans at  1  he  t  hue  of  the  Napoleonic  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons),  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
during  his  first  voyage,  on  October  2X.  1402.  He 
landed,  it  is  supposed,  on  the  north  coast,  near 
N'uevitas.  by  t ho  river  Maximo,  and  believed  it  to 
lie  a  part  of  the  mainland,  until  assured  by  the 
natives  that  it  was  an  island:  but  in  141)4.  on  his 
second  trip,  he  reiterated  his  previous  belief  and 
called  the  land  .luana.  after  Juan,  the  son  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  Subsequently  be  changed  the 
name  to  Fcrnandina.  in  honor  of  Ferdinand,  and 
still  later  toSant  iago.tbe  name  of  the  pat  ron  saint 
of  Spain,  nnd  finally  to  Ave  Maria,  in  recognition 
of  the  kind  offices  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  but  the 
aboriginal  name  of  Cuba  clung  to  the  island,  and 
was  never  supplanted.  A  peaceable  race  of  In- 
dian*, calling  themselves  Ciboneyes,  were  its  in- 
habitants, living  under  nine  independent  oaeiquta, 
and  holding  to  a  belief  in  a  supreme  being  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  1502  Columbus 
Visited  Cuba  a"  third  time,  and  in  1511  his  son, 


Diego  Columbus,  fitted  out  a  colonizing  expedi- 
tion of  300  men.  under  Diego  Velasquez,  who 
madethei.-  tirst  settlement  at  Itaracoa,  and  in  1514 
founded  Santiago  and  Trinidad,  and  also  a  place 
On  the  southern  coast  called  San  Cristobal  de  la 
Ilahana,  a  name  soon  transferred  to  another 
settlement,  on  the  northern  coast,  and  in  1510 
to  the  present  locality.  The  natives,  reduced  to 
slavery  by  these  adventurers,  and  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  other  crops, 
were  so  cruelly  treated,  that  by  1553  their  race 
was  almost  extinct,  notwithstanding  the  appeals 
of  has  Casus,  the  Roman  Catholic  apostle  to  the 
Indians,  to  the  home  Government  in  their  behalf. 
This  humane  missionary  having  observed  in 
Santo  Domingo  that  the  negroes  seemed  to  pos- 
sess a  capacity  for  endurance  superior  to  that 
of  the  Indians,  in  order  to  save  the  latter,  went 
so  far  a*  to  suggest  that  negroes  should  Ik-  im- 
ported to  take  their  places  in  the  mines  and  caue- 
liclds.  The  colonists  were  not  slow  to  act  upon 
this  suggestion,  and  thus  negro  slavery  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  Western  world.  The  "Indians  nf 
Cuba,  however,  did  not  escape  the  extermination 
which  has  Casas  was  so  anxious  to  avert,  while 
the  negroes  were  subjected  to  cruelties  that 
checked  their  natural  increase  and  made  it  neces- 
sary to  recruit  their  numbers  by  constant  im- 
portations. In  1537  Diego  Columbus  relinquished 
to  the  Crown  his  right  to  appoint  a  governor 
for  the  island,  ami  Hernando  de  Soto  was  ap- 
pointed, under  the  title  of  Captain-General. 
Havana  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  153S, 
and  again  in  1554.  and  for  a  century  and  a  half 
the  peojde  of  the  inland  were  in  almost  continual 
fear  of  invasion  by  the  French.  Dutch,  or  Eng- 
lish, or  the  pirates  infesting  the  adjacent  waters. 
Many  laws  were  also  made  in  Spain  that  were 
exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  prosjierity  of  the 
island  -  e.g.  a  law  prohibiting  all  foreigners,  even 
Spaniards  nut  native  Castilians,  from  trading 
with  ur  settling  in  the  island.  This  led  to  smug- 
gling, which  was  carried  on  largely,  especially 
after  the  English  captured  Jamaica  in  1855. 
W  hatever  importance  ami  prosperity  Cuba  has 
attained  seems  to  date  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
I7'»3.  which  ended  the  Seven  Years'  War  during 
which  the  English  had  captured  Havana.  The 
island  was  restored  to  Spain,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  century  it  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity, 
has  Casas,  appointed  Captain-General  in  1700. 
was  especially  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for  the 
public  good,  removing  many  restrictions  from 
commerce  ami  promoting  many  useful  public 
work'.  During  the  nineteenth  century  the  island 
was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  Cnpl  a  ins-General 
possessing  almost  absolute  power,  sonic  of  whom 
deserve  praise  for  efforts  to  discharge  their 
duties  faithfully,  while  others  can  only  be  classed 
as  oppressors,  and  whatever  progress  was  made 
•luring  their  administrations  was  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  mismanagement  could  invent — e.g.  the 
royal  decree  of  the  Omnimoda*,  issued  in  1X25. 
which  empowered  Captains-General  to  rule  at 

all  times  as  if  the  island  were  in  a  state  of  siege. 
The  I'nited  States  made  repeated  efFort*  to  pur- 
chase the  island.  In  1S4H  President  Polk  au- 
thorized the  American  Minister  at  Madrid  to 
oiler  #100.000.000,  and  in  1S5X  a  proposal  was 
made  in  the  Senate  to  authorize  an  offer  of  $30  - 
000.000,  but  this  was  finally  withdrawn  In 
1X54  what  is  known  as  the  'Ostend  Manifesto' 
U|.v.).  drawn  up  in  the  interest  of  the  slave- 
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holding  South  by  Buchanan,  Mason,  and  Soulf>, 
United  States  Alinistcrs  to  Great  Britain, 
1- ranee,  and  Spain,  respectively,  claimed  the 
right  of  this  country  to  annex  Cuba  if  Spain 
refused  to  sell.  Various  attempts  were  made 
to  s»vure  the  independence  of  the  islund  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  insurrections  of  1849- 
under  Lopez  (q.v.).  and  of  1834  failed  to  ac- 
complish anything,  and  were  suppressed  by  the 
most  cruel  measures.  The  rebellion  of  1868-78, 
however,  induced  the  Spanish  Government  to 
promise  the  representation  of  Cuba  in  the  fortes 
by  her  own  deputies,  and  a  liberal  party  was 
formed  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  this  pledge,  to 
encourage  white  immigration,  and  to  promote  free 
trade.  In  1880  the  Spanish  Cortes  passed  an  act 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  general  discon- 
tent remained,  however,  and  in  1 8!»5  led  to  a  new 
and  formidable  revolt,  to  suppress  which  Spain 
sent  General  Martinez  Campos.  The  insurgents, 
under  Generals  Gomez,  Maceo,  and  Garcia,  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  field  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  exterminate  them;  and  l>eeame  so  bold  as  in 
February.  1890.  to  approach  so  near  to  Havana 
that  the  sound  of  their  tiring  was  heard  within 
the  capital.  In  the  same  month  (ieneral  CarnpOfl 
was  m  ailed  by  the  home  Government, and  General 
Weylcr,  a  soldier  reputed  to  be  savage  in  his 
measures,  succeeded  him.  The  revolutionists  were 
able  to  maintain  the  semblance  of  a  government, 
and  their  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  Spain, 
aroused  for  them  much  sympathy  throughout  the 
Tinted  States.  Before  the  close" of  18!I7  General 
Weylcr  was  recalled  and  su[>erseded  by  General 
BUtaco.  In  the  I'nited  States  the  criticism  of 
Spanish  methods  suddenly  developed  into  wide- 
spread and  outspoken  hostility  to  Spain  upon  the 
mysterious  destruction  of  the  American  war-ship 
Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  on  "February  L>, 
1898.  Diplomatic  relations  U-camc  strained,  and 
in  April,  1S!)8,  owing  to  the  apparent  success  of 
the  insurrection,  and,  justified  by  that,  President 
McKinlev  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
situation  in  such  words  that  Congress,  on  April 
lit,  declared  that  the  people  of  Cuba  were  "and  of 
right  ought  to  lie  free  and  independent. "  War  fol- 
lowed, and  by  the  treaty  of  December  10,  181)8. 
Spain  relinquished  all  right  and  sovereignty  over 
Cuba,  and  the  I'nited  States  took  temporary  |x>s- 
session  of  the  island  and  assumed  all  the  interna- 
tional obligations  arising  from  such  occupation. 
For  three  years  thereafter  the  affairs  of  the  island 
Wits  administered  exclusively  by  the  War  De- 
partment of  the  I'nited  States,  and  extensive 
public  improvements  were  effected.  Tn  December, 
1801,  after  the  people  had  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion, a  President  of  the  Republic  was  elected,  in 
the  person  of  Kstrada  Palma.  On  May  JO.  1902, 
the  I'nited  States  formally  withdrew  from  the  la- 
land,  and  Governor-General  Wood  was  replaced 
by  President  Palms.  See  Spain  :  United  States  ; 
Spanish- A  mkkican  War. 

Blltl.KMiltAlMlY.  PfM-y,  fjcografia  fisica  y  poli- 
tic,! ,1,  In  isla  dc  Cuba  (Havana.  18.58)  •  Sivers, 
Cuba.  I>ie  Pcrle  drr  Antillcn  (Leipzig.  1801); 
Pezuela,  Dieeionario  gconrafico,  cxtadist  ice  y 
historicn  <l<-  In  isla  dc  Cuba  (Madrid.  1803-07); 
l.andeira,  R  studio  sobre  la  ycoyrafia  de  la  i.sla 
,h  Cuba  (Saragossn,  1897);  Luzon.  Rstudio  pco- 
yrnfic,  ,lc  la  isla  ,lc  Cuba  (Toledo.  1897)  : 
Cabrera.  Cuba  and  the  Cuhani,  trail*,  by  Cuitcras. 
reviwd  and  edited  by  Louis  E,  Levy  (  Philadelphia, 
18!»0i  :  Rowan  and  Ramsay.  The  Island  of  Cuba 


(New  York,  1890)  ;  Hill,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
(ib.,  1898)  ;  Morris,  Our  inland  Empire  (Phil* 
delphia,  1899)  ;  Davey,  Cuba,  Past  and  Prr.srnl 
(London,  1898);  Clark,  Commercial  Cuba  (New 
York,  1898);  Porter,  industrial  Cuba  (ib., 
1899);  Matthews,  The  Xcirliorn  Cuba  (ih„ 
1899)  ;  Canini,  Four  Centuries  of  Spanish  Rule 
IN  Cuba  (Chicago,  1898);  Clark.  Cuba  and  tkt 
light  for  Freedom  (Philadelphia,  1890);  Hal 
stead,  The  Story  of  Cuba  (New  York.  IH'iSi; 
Pepper,  To-Morroir  in  Cuba  ( ib.,  1899):  Griffin 
and  Phillips.  .1  List  of  Hooka  Relating  to  Cuba 
(Washington.  1898). 

CUBAN  FEVER.    See  Calenti  ra. 

CUBAN  LITERATURE.  in  Cuba  every 
body  versifies,"  says  the  eminent  critic  Mcnciide/ 
y  Pelayo.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  her  com  posi- 
tions in  verse  Cuba  has  made  her  most  important 
contribution  to  literature  in  the  Spanish  tongue. 
The  earliest  poem  known  to  have  been  written  on 
the  island  is  the  Kspejo  de  paeieneia  (1008)  of 
Silvestre  de  Balboa,  a  native  of  the  Canaries,  but 
neither  the  seventeenth  nor  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  produced  any  Cuban  poet  of 
great  merit.  Mention  may,  however.  he  made  of 
t  he  names  of  .Jose  Sur(  y  Aguila  ( 1 090- 1 702 ) .  who 
wrote  some  religious  loas ;  Mariano  Jose  de  Alva 
and  Lorenzo  Martinez  de  Avileira,  authors  of 
glosas  and  coplas ;  an  unknown  poetess  of 
Havana,  who  indited  a  little  poem  00  the  Knglish 
invasion  of  1702;  and  the  cleric  Diego  de 
Campos,  who  commemorated  the  same  event  in 
his  decimas.  To  another  cleric  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Fray  Jose  Rodriguez  (Capaeho) ,  who 
likewise  wrote  decimas  on  various  subjects,  ha- 
been  attributed  the  earliest  dramatic  work  com 
posed  in  Cuba,  Rl  principc  jardincro  y  finguir. 
Cloridano,  but  the  bibliophile  Barrera  ascribes  the 
play  to  one  Santiago  de  Pita.  The  I'niversitv 
of  Havana  (q.v.)  was  established  in  1721.  and 
at  an  early  date  in  the  century  the  first  printing- 
press  was  set  up.  In  1790  the  first  newspaper. 
Rl  pap,  I  periodica,  made  its  appea  ranee,  and  had 
among  its  most  active  collaborators  such  men  of 
force  as  the  teacher  of  philosophy  Jose  Agustln 
(aba Hero,  the  physician  Tomns  Roniay.  and. 
above  all,  the  poet  Manuel  de  Zequeira.  Quite 
a  number  of  epigrams  are  due  to  the  pen  of 
Manuel  del  Soearro  Rodriguez,  a  journalist  who 
founded  several  papers  elsewhere  in  Spanish 
America.  The  epic  was  attempted  with  little 
success  by  Count  Colombini  in  his  (Uorias  de  h 
llabana.  All  thus  far  produced  was  rather  verse 
than  poetry;  the  first  real  poet*  of  Cuba  are 
Manuel  de  Zequeira  (1700-1840)  and  Manuel 
.lusto  de  Rubalcava  (1709-1803).  Zcqueira.  per 
haps  the  most  attractive  Cuban  poet  anterior  to 
Heredia.  echoed  in  the  colonies  the  note  of  patri- 
otic fervor  called  forth  in  Spain  by  the  stirring 
events  of  1808;  in  the  heroic  strains  of  hi- 
lintulla  narnl  de  Cortes,  of  his  Dos  de  Mayo,  and 
his  Primer  silio  dc  Zaragoza.  he  is  as  much  • 
Spaniard  as  (Juintann  ami  Gal  logo  in  their  heroic 
odes  (cf.  his  Pocsias,  New  York.  1829).  Rubal 
cava,  who  was  bucolic  in  temperament,  trans- 
lated the  Reloyues  of  Vergil,  and  composed  son* 
original  idvls  anil  descriptive  poems  (cf.  the  /'  • 
sias  de  M.  J.  Rubalcava,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  184S  . 

But  towering  above  the  countless  poetaster* 
of  the  time,  the  greatest  of  all  the  poets  that 
Cuba  has  yet  produced  was  .Tosf>  Marfa  dc  Heredia 
(1803-30).    A  patriotic  poet,  who  was  exile! 
from  Cuba  because  of  his  opposition  to  Spanish 
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government,  Heredia  is  held  in  high  esteem  not 
only  for  his  political  poems  like  the  Himno  del 
first errado,  but  also  for  his  deseriptivc  poems 
like  the  Sidgara,  the  Tcocalli  dc  Cholula,  and  the 
Tcmpestad,  pervaded  by  a  melaneholy  sentiment, 
and  full  of  most  noble  imagery.  Among  Here- 
dia'* works  are  many  translations  and  imitations 
of  the  poems  of  English,  Freneh,  and  Italian 
writers,  such  M  Young,  Campbell,  the  pseudo- 
Ossian,  Lamnrtine.  Delavigne,  Millevoye,  Ar- 
nault, Foseolo,  and  Pindcmonte  (cf.  the  edition 
of  Hcredia's  poems  and  his  translations  and  imi- 
tations of  foreign  dramas,  published  at  New- 
York.  1875;  his  prose  Leecioncs  dc  historia  ttrii- 
rcrsal,  Toluca,  1831,  and  other  prose  works;  and 
consult:  Villi'iuain,  Lssai  sur  Ic  ginic  dc  I'indarc 
<t  sur  la  pocsic  lyriquc,  Paris,  1869;  J.  Kennedy, 
Modern  I'octs  mid  I'tntry  of  Spain,  London, 
1852).  Among  the  lesser  lights  must  be  counted 
Domingo  del  Monti,  a  Venezuelan,  who,  residing 
in  Cuba,  there  composed  pleasing  romances, 
p laved  the  part  of  a  generous  patron  of  other 
poets,  and  strove  energetically  to  have  purity 
of  idiom  maintained  in  the  Cuban  use  of  the 
Castilian  sj>eech ;  Ignaeio  Valdes  Machuca,  who 
imitated  Melcndez  Valdfa  in  his  Ocios  pocticos 
C1819),  and  also  translated  and  imitated  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau;  Manuel  Gonzalez  del  Valle,  a 
teacher  of  philosophy,  and  the  author  of  a  Die- 
eitmar to  dc  Ian  M  mas  (1827),  etc.,  etc.  A 
protege  of  del  Monti's  was  the  romantic  spirit 
Jo>e  Jacinto  Milam's  (1814-11.1),  a  man  of 
MijM'rior  powers,  whose  lyrics  are  now  gently 
sentimental,  and  again  madly  socialistic.  Mi- 
lanes  is  also  deemed  one  of  the  best  playwrights 
that  the  island  has  had  so  far.  His  pieces  in- 
clude El  Condc  Alarcos,  HI  pocta  en  la  cortc, 
J'or  cl  pttcnte  6  por  rl  rio,  and  A  bucna  hamhrc 
no  hay  pan  duro.  Pictures  of  manners  in  dia- 
logue form  are  to  be  seen  in  his  Miron  cubano 
(cf.  the  first  ed.  of  his  Obras,  Havana,  1840; 
second  ed..  New  York.  1805).  Another  true  poet 
was  Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  Valdes,  best  known 
by  his  pseudonym  Plflcido  (1809-44).  He  was  a 
mulatto  and  a  foundling,  and  had  but  slight 
training,  yet  few  Cuban  lyrics  will  live  longer 
than  his  romance  entitled  Xicotcncal,  and  his 
sonnets.  La  mucrlc  dc  (Scsslcr,  Falalidad,  and 
Plegaria  (ef.  the  eds.  of  his  verse.  New  York, 
1856;  and  Havana.  1W80).  Of  undisputed  excel- 
lence is  the  work  of  the  poetess  Gertrudis  Gomez 
de  Avellnneda  (1814-73).  She  was  eminently 
jsuecessful  as  a  lyric  poet  and  as  a  dramatist, 
less  so  as  a  novelist  (cf.  an  edition  of  her  works, 
Madrid.  1809). 

Among  the  countless  writers  of  verse  that  have 
arisen  in  Cuba  later  thnn  Avellaneda.  three  arc 
of  particular  merit:  Joaqutn  Lorenzo  Luaces 
(  1826-67  1 .  the  author  of  war  songs  (the  Caida  dc 
Misolonghi,  etc.).  of  odes  (see  especially  the 
Orac>on  dc  Matatias  of  biblical  inspiration  and 
the  ode  A  Cyrus  Field,  on  the  laying  of  the  At- 
lantic cable),  ami  of  one  or  another  drama  (cf. 
the  Pocsias  dc  ./.  L.  Luaces,  Havana,  1857,  and 
the  Xoches  literarias  cn  cam  dc  .V.  Azsdrate, 
Havana.  1800)  :  Juan  Clement*  Zenea  (18.12- 
71 ).  whose  elegiac  verse  is  full  of  a  tender  melan- 
choly (cf.  the  complete  edition  of  his  Pocsias, 
New  York.  1872)  ;  ami  Rafael  Marfa  de  Mcndive 
(1821-80),  noted  for  his  translation  of  the  Irish 
Melodies  of  Thomas  Moore,  whose  inlluence  is 
also  easily  discernible  in  his  original  Cuban  verse 
<cf.  the  POmta  of  Mcndive.  Havana,  1883;  and 
Vou  V.— XI. 


the  Mclodias  irlandcsas,  New  York,  1875).  To 
tho  list  of  the  nineteenth  century  poet*  there 
may  further  be  added  the  names  of  Ramon  Yclez 
y  llerrera  (born  1SU8),  Miguel  TeOrbe  de  TolGn 
(1820-58),  Francisco  Orgaz  (1815-73),  Ramdn 
dc  Palma  y  Romay  (1812-00),  Ramon  Zamhrana 
(1817  00).  Jos.'.  Fornaris  (1827-90),  .Josl 
CUell  y  Rente,  etc. 

As  compared  with  her  poets,  it  is  clear  that 
the  prose  writers  of  Cuba  are  distinctly 
inferior  in  importance.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, she  has  the  historians  Arrati  and  L'r 
rutin;  in  the  nineteenth,  Yaldez,  dose  Arrango  y 
Castillo,  etc.  Among  her  legal  writers  have 
figured  Conde,  Ayala,  Armas,  Bcrmndcz,  Cintra, 
etc.,  and  among  her  moralists  and  writers  on 
philosophical  matters,  llarea,  Veranes,  Jose 
Augustfn  Caballero,  Felix  Yarela,  dose  de  la  Luz 
Cabal lero,  etc.  In  the  fine  arts  Vermay  and 
Perouani  have  earned  some  recognition,  and  in 
music  Yillate  has  gained  noti<-e  by  his  operatic 
compositions.  A  really  good  critical  account 
of  Cuban  prose  and  poetry  has  yet  to  be  written; 
more  light  on  the  subject  may  be  expected  from 
the  publication  of  the  Itiblioteca  sclccta  hispano- 
cubana  dc  prosistas  and  the  Antologia  dc 
pocsia  cubana,  which  a  commission  of  littera- 
teurs has  presented  to  the  Spanish  Academy. 
On  Cuban  lyric  poets  an  excellent  essay  has  been 
written  by  M.  Menendez  y  Pelayo  and  now  ap- 
pears as  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
Antologia  dc  pacta*  hispano-amcricanos  (Madrid, 
18113),  which  contains  very  good  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  most  important  Cuban  poets. 
Consult  also:  the  i'urnaso  cubano,  Colcccidn  dc 
pocsias  selcrtas  dc  au tores  cuhanos  desde  Zc- 
qucira,  etc.  (Havana,  1881);  the  Cuba  pm'tica, 
colcccidn  escogida  dc  las  composicioncs  cn  verso 
de  los  poet  as  cttbanos  desdc  Zcqucira,  prepared 
by  Fornaris  and  Luaces  (2d  ed.,  Havana,  1801 )  ; 
Hills,  liardos  cttbanos,  antologia  dc  las  ntcjores 
pocsias  liricas  de  llcrcdia,  lPldcidof  Avellaneda, 
MilunCs,  Mcndive,  Luaces,  y  Zenea,  with  bio- 
graphical notices  of  each  of  the  poets  and  a  com- 
prehensive bibliography  of  their  works  and  of 
Cuban  poetry  'n  general  (Boston,  1901)  ;  Bnchil- 
ler  y  Morales,  Apuntcs  para  la  historia  dc  las 
letrrts  y  de  la  instruccion  publico  cn  la  isla  dc 
Cuba  (Havana.  1800)  ;  Mitjans.  Kstudio  sobre  el 
movimiento  cientifico  y  literurio  de  Cuba  (Ha- 
vana, 1890)  ;  Merehfin,  L'studios  criticos  (Bogota, 
1880)  ;  Caleagno.  Diccionario  biogrdfico  cubano 
(New  York,  1878)  ;  Gonzalez  del  Valle,  La  pocsia 
lirica  cn  Cuba  (new  ed.,  Barcelona,  1900). 

CUBE  (Lat.  cubus.  Or.  *,6po%,  kybos,  cube) ,  or 
Regilar  Hexaiikokon.  A  regular  solid  with 
six  square  faces,  each  of  which  is  parallel  to  the 
one  opposite  to  it.  It  is  a  form  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  nature,  especially  among  crystals. 
The  cube  or  third  power  of  a  number  is  the  prod- 
uct formed  by  taking  the  number  three  times  as 
a  factor,  e.g.  the  cube  of  4.  or  4'  =:  4  •  4  •  4  =  04. 
This  use  of  the  term  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  solid  contents  of  a  cube  may  be 
expressed  by  the  third  power  of  the  number 
which  expresses  the  length  of  one  of  its  edges. 
Thus,  if  the  edge  of  a  cube  is  4  inches,  its  vol- 
ume is  4  •  4  •  4  •  1  cubic  inch,  or  04  cubic  inches. 
The  cube  root  of  a  number  is  one  of  the  three 
equnl  factors  of  the  number:  e.g.  the  cube  root 
of  8  is  2,  since  2  •  2  •  2  =  8.  The  number  of 
which  the  root  is  sought  is  called  the  power,  and 
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if  it  is  a  power  of  a  commensurable  (q.v.)  mini- 
Iter,  it  is  called  a  perfect  power.  Roots  of  per- 
fect powers  are  often  readily  obtained  by  factor- 
ing; e.g.  to  find  the  cube  root  of  210;  210  = 
0  •  0  •  0,  therefore  0  is  the  cube  root  of  210.  If 
the  root  is  incommensurable,  the  binomial  for- 
imiln.  logarithms,  or  the  equation  (q.v.)  is 
available.     Every  number  which  satisfies  the 


equation  ar*  =  1,  or  X* —  1=0  in  a  cube  root  of 
1.  But  x* — 1  =  0  is  the  same  as  ( j- — 1)  (x*4- 
x  +  1 )  =  0,  and  equating  each  factor  to  0  and 

solving,  x  =  1,  —  J  -f  J  i/  —  ."t. —  \  —  J  y/  —  3, 
the  three  cube  roots  of  "unity.  (See  Complex 
N  t  At  HER. )    The  three  cube  roots  of  8  are 

2,  2(  —  \  +  J  /—  3  \    2(  —  1-i  ^/-:\). 
Thus  any  number  has  three  cube  roots,  one  real 
and  two  imaginary.     In  extensive  calculations, 
tables  of  roots  and  of  logarithms  are  employed. 

Duplication  of  the  cube  or  the  Dclian  problem, 
according  to  tradition,  originated  with  the  oracle 
of  Delos,  which  declared  to  the  Athenians  that 
a  pestilence  prevailing  among  them  would  cease 
if  they  doubled  the  altar  of  Apollo — i.e.  replaced 
his  cubical  altar  by  another  of  twice  its  con- 
tents. The  problem  reduces  to  the  solution  of 
the  continued  proportion  a :  x  =  x:  y  =  y :  2a,  or 
to  the  solution  of  x*  =  2»»\  This  was  effected 
geometrically  by  Hippocrates,  IMato.  Menicch- 
mus,  Archytus,  and  others,  but  not  by  elementary 
geometry."  This  is  one  of  the  three  great  prob 
lems  whose  apjH'aranee  has  been  of  wonderful 
significance  in  the  development  of  mathematics. 
Consult :  Oow,  History  of  Greek  Mathematics 
(Cambridge,  1KS4);  Klein.  Vortriiye  iibcr 
ausactrahlte  l'ni'i<n  der  Elemcntarg<  mnrtrie 
(Leipzig,  1805);  Famous  Problems  of  titemen- 
tani  Geometry,  trans,  by  Beman  and  Smith 
(  Huston.  18«.»7). 

CU'BEBS,  or  CTJBEB  PEPTER  (  Kr.  rubebe, 
from  Ar.  kabiiba).  The  dried  unripe  berries  of 
Piper  officinal  is,  a  s|»ecies  of  climbing  shrub  of 
the  natural  order  Piperacea»,  very  closely  allied 
to  the  true  pepper*.  Piper  officinalis  is  a  native 
•  d  Pcnang,  .lava.  New  Guinea,  etc.,  and  is  said  to 
Ih>  extensively  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  .lava. 
Its  spikes  are  solitary,  opposite  to  the  leaves, 
and  usually  produce  about  fifty  berries,  which 
are  globular,  and.  when  dried,  have  much  re- 
semblance to  black  pepper,  except  in  their 
lighter  color  and  the  stalk  with  which  they 
are  furnished.  Piper  canina.  a  native  of  the 
Sunda  and  Molucca  islands,  is  supposed  also  to 
yield  part  of  the  eubebs  of  commerce,  nnd  the 
berries  of  Piper  ribesioides  possess  similar 
properties.  Cuhebs  are  less  pungent  and  more 
pleasantly  aromatic  than  black  pepper:  they 
are  used*  in  the  Kast  as  a  condiment,  but  in 


Europe  chiefly  for  medicinal  purposes.  They 
act  as  a  stimulant,  and  are  sometimes  found 
useful  in  eases  of  indigestion;  also  in  eh  ron  il- 
ea tarrh  and  in  many  affections  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  particularly  those  of  the  urino-genital 
system.  The  chief  constituents  of  eubebs  are  a 
volatile  oil,  resin,  cubebic  acid,  eubebin,  and 
wax.  Cubebs  are  administered  in  many  ways. 
For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Cyprehh,  etc 

CUBE  ROOT.   See  Cube  ;  Evolution. 

CUBIC  EQUATION.  A  rational  integral 
equation  of  the  third  degree  is  called  a  cubic 
equation.  It  is  called  binary,  ternary,  or  qua 
ternary  according  as  it  is  homogeneous  of  the 
third  degree  in  two,  three,  or  four  unknown-. 
The  jjcncral  form  of  a  cubic  equation  of  one  un- 
known is  ax*  +  bx*  +  cx  +  d  —  0.  It  is  shown 
in  algebra  that  this  equation  can  lie  reduced  to 
one  of  the  form  x4  +  /'•«*  +  7  =  0.  Every  cubic 
equation  of  this  form  has  three  roots,  of  which 
one  is  real  and  the  others  real  or  imaginary. 
The  roots  will  all  be  real  when  p  is  negative,  and 

>        This  is  known  as  the  irreducible 


27  ^  4 

in  solving  the  equation.  Only  one  root  is  real 
when  p  is  positive,  or  when  it  is  negative  and 


27  ^  4 


If  p  is  negative  and 


7 
4 


two  of 


the  roots  are  equal.    The  cubic  equation  may  be 
solved  by  the  following  formula,  due  to  Tartaglia 
and  Ferro,  Italian  mathematicians  of  the  six 
teenth  century,  but  known  as  Cardan's  formula: 

Resides  Ferro.  Tartaglia,  and  Cardan.  Vieta, 
Kuler.  and  others  contributed  to  the  early  the 
ory  of  cubic  equations.  In  case  the  roots  of  a 
cubic  equation  are  all  real  their  values  an-  more 
readily  calculated  by  means  of  trigonometric 
formulas — e.g.  assume  x  =  n  eoso.  and  the  equa- 
tion x1  +  px  -f-  q  =  0  may  be  expressed  by  cos\i 

+  -icosrt  4-     4=0.    Rut  from  trigonometrv 
n  a 

cos'a — ^coso  —  n>^"1    =  0;  therefore,  equat 
ing  corresponding  coefficients  of  cosa,  and  solv- 

I  *P 

ing  the  equations,  n  —  ^ —  .j  and  eosSo  =  — 4«/ 
^  j*.    Hence  x  may  now  be  computed  from 

x  =  »»  •  cosfI ;  n  •  cos  (  ;J    fa;   n  •  cos  ;{  —a  ) 

For  history  and  methods,  consult  Matt h lessen. 
(JrundsBge  der  antiken  und  modern cn  Mat  h™ 

der  litteralen  Gleiehunaen  (Leipzig.  1S*>0).  See 
also  Cardan,  Jerome. 

CUBICULUM  ( I.at.,  bedroom,  from  eubnr>\ 
to  lie  down).  A  term  used  to  designate  a  small 
room  or  cell  in  a  Roman  house,  containing  a 
bed  or  couch,  and  opening  off  the  court :  also  a 
reees*  or  alcove,  a  box  at  the  theatre  or  circus; 
and  lastly,  a  final  resting-place  or  burial-recess- 
for  one  or  more  bodies  in  the  early  Christian 
catacombs. 
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1.  AMERICAN     YELLOW-BILLED     CUCKOO  (Coccyius 

Amarlcanua). 

2.  BLUEHEAOEO  KOEL  lEudynamle  cyanocaphala  I. 

3.  COMMON  EUROPEAN  PARASITIC  CUCKOO  ICuculua 

canorua). 


4.  ANI,  or  RAIN  CROW  ICrotophaga  ani). 

5.  CRESTED  CUCKOO  I  Lepldogrammua  Cummlngl). 

6.  CHANNEL-BILL  I  Scy»hropa  Nova»-Hollandla»). 

7.  CHAPARRAL  COCK  IQaococcyx  California n us  ' . 
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CUCKOO-BEE. 


CUBIT  (Lnt.  cubitus,  elbow).  A  measure 
employed  by  the  ancient.-.,  equal  to  the  length 
<if  the  ann  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  mid- 
dle tinker.  The  cubit  of  the  Roman*  was  about 
17%  inches,  and  that  of  the  Hebrews  11  inches, 
but  its  length  is  now  generally  stated  at  IK 
English  inches. 

CUBITT,  Sir  William  (1785-1861).  An 
English  civil  engineer,  iw.ra  at  Dilhatn,  Norfolk. 

In  1st (0-0 4  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- 
maker at  Stalham,  and  at  Swanton  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  ma- 
chines and  devised  self-regulating  sails  fur  wind- 
mills. In  1H1S  he  licgnn  the  manufacture  of  his 
invention  known  as  the  treadmill,  which  was 
quickly  introduced  into  the  principal  jails  of 
(Jrcat  Britain.  From  1  Sii*»  he  was  connected  as 
engineer  with  important  works  in  the  improve- 
ment of  canals  and  rivers,  and  the  construction 
of  bridges  and  railways.  He  conducted  the  im- 
provement of  the  Severn  and  the  building  of  the 
Southeastern  Railway.  The  water-works  of  lier- 
lin  were  also  executed  by  him.  In  lK5n-51  he 
was  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neer*. 

CUCKOO.  kukt>o  ( Fr.  comcou,  Lat.  cuculus, 
Gk.  «c<S»-m£,  kokkyx,  cuckoo,  Skt.  kiikila,  cuckoo). 
A  name  given  to  many  birds  of  the  picarian 
family  Cuculida*.  which  contains  about  175  spe- 
cies, mostly  confined  to  the  wanner  regions  of 
the  globe,  although  some  of  them  are  summer 
visitors  to  coid  climates.  Only  35  of  the  known 
species  live  in  the  New  World.  The  beak  is 
slightly  compressed  and  somewhat  arched;  the 
tail  long,  rounded,  and  usually  of  ten  feathers; 
the  wings  rather  long;  the  tarsi  short,  with  two 
toes  directed  forward  and  two  backward,  the 
outer  hind  toe  capable  of  being  brought  half 
round  to  the  front.  The  feet  are  thus  adapted 
for  grasping  and  moving  about  u|M>n  branches: 
rather  than  for  climbing. 

Cuckoos  of  the  Old  lVorW.— The  name  cuckoo 
is  derived  from  the  note  of  the  male  of  the  com- 
mon European  cuckoo  {Cuculu.s  canorus) .  which, 
although  monotonous,  is  always  heard  with 
pleasure,  being  associated  with  all  that  is  de- 
lightful in  returning  spring.  A  similar  name 
is  given  to  the  bird  in  many  languages.  Tim 
common  cuckoo  is  very  widely  diffused,  as  it  is 
also  found  in  India,  Africa,  and,  in  summer, 
even  in  Lapland  and  Kamchatka,  it  appears  in 
Great  Rritain  in  April,  and  all  except  the  young 
birds  are  believed  to  migrate  southward  again 
before  the  middle  of  August.  The  adult  cuckoo 
is  about  a  foot  in  length:  ashy-gray,  barred  be- 
neath with  black;  the  wings  arc  black,  and  the 
tail  is  black,  marked  with  white.  It  frequents 
both  cultivated  districts  and  moors.  There  is 
no  pairing  or  continued  attachment  of  the  male 
and  female:  and  the  female,  after  having  laid 
an  egg  on  the  ground,  takes  it.  in  her  mouth 
and  deposits  it.  by  means  of  her  beak,  in  the 
nest  of  some  other  smaller  bird,  leaving  the  egg 
to  lie  hatched  and  the  young  one  to  he  fed  by  the 
proper  owners  of  the  nest.  This  egg  is  very 
small  for  so  large  a  bird,  not  larger  than  a  sky- 
lark's; and  the  numlier  laid  is  uncertain.  The 
young  one,  soon  after  hatching,  acquires  size 
and  strength  enough  to  eject  from  the  nest  any 
eggs  or  young  birds — the  true  offspring  of  its 
foster-parents — which  may  remain  in  it.  and 
it  seems  restless  and  uneasy  till  this  is  accom- 


plished. It  works  itself  under  them,  and  then 
jerks  them  out  by  a  motion  of  its  rump.  Other 
species  of  cuckoo,  closely  allied  to  the  Kuropeun 
cuckoo,  inhabit  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  and 
have  c-sentially  the  same  habits,  one,  about  the 
Mediterranean,"  victimizing  pics  alone,  its  eggs 
having  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
magpie.  Equally  parasitic  are  many  Old-World 
tropical  species  of  various  other  genera;  yet 
some  of  them  ( see  Cot  cm.)  do  not  shirk  parental 
responsibility,  but  incubate  and  rear  their  own 
offspring.  This  extraordinary  practice  of  bird 
parasitism,  in  res|icet  to  its  facts  and  probable 
origin  and  development,  is  thoroughly  discussed 
by  A.  Newton.  Dictionary  of  Birds,  article 
"Cuckoo"  (London,  lS'.itij. 

The  American  cuckoos  represent  three  differ- 
ent subfamilies — the  nnis,  the  road-runners,  and 
the  tree-cuckoos.  The  last  compose  the  group 
Coecyzina-,  and  are  characteristic  of  and  con- 
lined  to  America.  The  best-known  specie*  are 
the  black-billed  cuckoo  {t'oetyzus  crythrophthal- 
mut)  and  the  yellow-billed  (Coccyzus  imcri- 
eanas).  Both  s]>ccies  occur  commonly  in  sum 
mer  throughout  the  I'nitcd  States  and  eastern 
Canada,  but  pass  the  winter  in  Central  and 
South  America.  The  black-billed  cuckoo  does 
not  occur  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
two  species  are  of  about  the  same  size,  a  foot 
long,  and  are  olive-brown  above,  white  beneath, 
but  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  color  of 
the  bill  and  the  amount  of  white  on  the  tail. 


YEi.i.ow  nii.i.i;nci  r-Koo. 


I'nlikc  the  Old-World  cuckoos,  they  are  not 
parasites,  but  build  tlieir  own  nests  and  incu- 
bate their  own  eggs.  The  nests  ure  flimsy  struc- 
tures of  twigs,  the  eggs  large  and  pale  blue.  In- 
cubation begins  when  the  first  egg  is  laid,  so  that 
no  two  of  the  eggs  or  young  are  in  just  the 
same  stage  of  development.  The  American 
cuckoos  arc  insect ivorotis  and  are  very  useful 
birds.  Their  note  or  call  is  a  series  of  accelerat- 
ed 'chucks.'  not  exactly  harsh,  but  far  from 
musical.  In  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern 
States  the  yellow  bill  is  known  as  'rain-crow.' 
because  its  note  is  snpjiosed  to  predict  rain — 
an  idea  prevalent  in  regard  to  these  birds  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Consult  Real,  Food  of 
Cuckoos  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, 180B).  See  Plate  of  CrcKoo  Famii.Y;  and 
Colored  Plate  of  F.<i;s  ok  Soxg-Rirds. 

CUCKOO    AND    THE  NIGHTINGALE, 

The.  A  poem  attributed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  Chaucer,  but  probably  not  composed  by 
him.  The  subject  is  the  discussion  between  a 
nightingale  and  a  cuckoo  on  the  comparative 
blessings  of  love. 

CUCKOO-BEE.  A  naked,  somewhat  wasp- 
like bee  of  the  family  Nomadida\  all  the  many 
species  of  which  arc  parasitic  in  the  nests  of 
other  bees,  after  the  manner  of  the  European 
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cuckoo.  Each  genus  makes  its  home  with  some 
particular  form  or  forms  of  wild  bee;  thus,  our 
common  Nomada  imhricata  is  found  in  nests  of 
Andrenu  and  llalictus;  Stelis  lives  on  Osmia, 
etc.  These  iniquilincs  have  no  means  of  collect- 
ing or  carrying  jiollcn,  and  so  have  been  forced 
to  seek  the  hospitality  of  forms  able  to  do  so. 
The  investigations  of  .1.  II.  Emerton  show  that 
this  forced  association  arouses  no  quarreling, 
but  that  then-  is  frequently  euough  food  for  the 
larva  of  both  the  proper  owner  of  the  cell  and 
of  the  guest,  whose  egg  is  laid  in  the  same  pollen- 
mass.  The  cuckoo-bee  flies  about  with  its  host, 
and  enter"  and  leaves  the  home  without  hin- 
drance.   Sec  Bee;  Cuckoo  Fly. 

CUCKOO -FLY.  Ouc  of  a  family  (Chrysi- 
dida-)  of  diminutive.  Itcautiful,  metallic  -  green 
wasps,  in  which  the  abdomen  has  only  three, 
four,  or  five  visible  segments,  and  can  lie  turned 
under  the  thorax  and  closely  applied  to  it.  This 
'fly'  seeks  out  the  nc-t  id  a  solitary  wasp  or  l»ee, 
and.  when  the  rightful  owner  is  absent  collecting 
food,  the  ouckoo-lly  deposits  an  egg  ia  each  cell. 
These  eggs  are  walled  in  by  the  Iwc.  together 
with  her  own  eggs.  The  cuckoo-fly  larva*  hatch, 
eat  the  food  stored  up  in  the  cell  by  the  bee, 
and  perchance  even  the  rightful  larva-.  The 
adult  fly,  when  seen  by  the  wasp,  is  fought  des- 
perately, and  during  such  encounters  it  rolls 
itself  up  in  a  defensive  ball.  In  Europe,  where 
the  Hermans  call  them  iioldtraxpcn,  one  of  the 
cuckoo- flies  is  parasitic  on  the  currant-worm. 

CUCKOO-SPIT.    See  Fboo  Spittle. 

CUCU'JIDjE  (Neo  Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Cucu- 
juH,  of  South  American  origin).  A  large  family, 
chiefly  tropical,  of  oblong,  flattened  l«eetles.  most 
of  which  live  under  bark.    See  Cohn  Insects. 

CUCUMBEB  (OF.  cocombrc,  Fr.  concombre, 
from  ML.  cucumcr,  from  Lat.  cucumu*,  cucum- 
ber (Vucuniix  mil  ir  it*).  A  common  garden 
vegetable,  native  of  Asia,  and  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  plant  is  vine  like,  and 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the  musk- 
nielon.  The  oblong  fruit  (4  to  30  inches  long) 
is  eaten  in  the  green  state  as  a  salad,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  pickling.  The  smaller  sorts 
of  pickling  cucumbers  are  sometimes  called 
gherkins.  The  many  varieties  of  cucumber  in 
cultivation  differ  greatly  in  size  and  shape  of 
the  fruit.  Cucumbers  are  very  sensitive  to  frost. 
They  are  grown  during  the  warm  months  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  seeds 
are  planted  in  hills  4  by  i!  feet  apart.  The  soil 
should  be  a  fertile,  warm  loam,  and  the  hills 
made  rich  with  a  few  shovelfuls  of  well-rotted 
manure.  The  long  English  varieties  extensively 
used  for  forcing  in  Europe  are  less  usee!  in 
America,  the  white  spine  varieties  l>eing  used 
more  extensively  for  this  purpose.  To  this 
genus  belong  other  specie*  valued  for  their 
edible  fruit.  Cucumis  anguria  is  known  as  the 
Weal  Indian  gherkin.  The  snake  cucumber 
(Cucumis  melo,  variety  fkruosu*)  grows  to  a 
great  length,  and  is  similiar  in  quality  to 
the  common  cucumber.  Cucumis  serotinus  is  eul- 
tivatcd  in  Turkey;  Cucumis  macrocarpos  in 
Brazil:  the  conomon  (Cucumis  conainum)  is 
much  cultivated  in  .Tapan.  The  dudaim  (Cu- 
cumis (I minim)  is  very  generally  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  the  East,  for  the  fragrance  of  its 
fruit.    The  musk  cucumber  is  Curumin  mnschuta. 


CUCUMBEB  -  BEETLE.  Of  several  beetles 
whose  grubs  attack  cucumbers,  the  most  impor- 
tant ones  are  described  and  illustrated  under 
Melon  (q.v. ).  An  especial  flea-beetle  found 
about  cucumber  -  vines  is  liultica  cucumeris, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  grain  of 
Wheat,  black,  with  cluy-eolored  antenna*  and 
legs.  The  larva'  none  the  seed-leaves  of  the 
young  plants,  and  both  old  and  young  feed  upon 
the  mature  vine-leaves  and  also  upon  other  gar- 
den vegetables. 

CUCUMBEB  DISEASES.  The  cucumber  is 
subject  to  the  attack  of  a  number  of  fungi,  only 
the  metre  important  of  which  can  be  mentioned. 
In  the  seed  bed  it  is  liable  to  the  attack  of 
Pythium  debaryanum.  the  disease  being  called 
'damping  off'  (q.v.).  In  the  field  one  of  the 
wor.^t  pests  is  Plasmopara,  or  Pcronospnra  cu- 
hensis,  producing  mildew.  It  attacks  the  foli- 
age, causing  the  leaves  to  turn  vellow,  to  wilt, 
and  die,  the  whole  vine  being  involved.  Spray- 
ing with  some  fungicide  (q.v.),  as  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  potassium  sulphide,  will  prevent  this 
disease  if  applied  early  and  often.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  spray  the  mixture  upon  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves.  In  addition  to  cucumber*, 
this  mildew  occurs  on  muskmelons,  squashes,  and 
pumpkins.  Another  fungus,  Cladosporium  cu 
cumerinum,  attacks  the  fruit  of  the  cucumber 
and  melons,  producing  upon  the  young  fruits 
small,  sunken  areas  that  later  become  black,  rot- 
ten places.  Often  a  sort  of  gummy  exudation  is 
associated  with  this  disease.  The  treatment 
given  above  is  recommended  for  this  disease. 
In. the  greenhouse  the  most  serious  trouble  t" 
cucumber- forcing  is  the  powdery  mildew  (Kru- 
siphc  cichoraccarum  ) .  It  may  be  known  by  the 
white,  flour-like  splashes  on  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  become  yellow,  then  brown,  and  dry  up. 
killing  the  plant.  The  disease  spreads  with 
great  rapidity,  but  may  be  kept  under  control 
as  in  the  above  cases.  A  disease  known  as  the 
wilt  disease  is  often  of  great  destruction  to 
cucumbers,  melons,  etc.  It  is  caused  by  a  kind 
of  bacteria  to  which  the  name  Bacillus  traehei- 
philus  has  been  given.  The  organisms  fill  the 
water-ducts  of  the  plant,  causing  it  suddenly  to 
collapse.  The  leaf  blades  shrivel  and  dry"  up. 
and  later  the  petioles  arid  stem  become  flaccid 
and  the  whole  plant  perishes.  If  a  stem  be  cut 
across,  a  sticky,  milk-white  substance  exudes. 
The  disease  is  readily  produced  by  inoculation, 
and  is  largely  spread  through  the  agency  of  in- 
sects. A  somewhat  similar  disease  is  caused 
by  a  species  of  Fusarium,  a  fungus. 

CUCUMBEB-INSECTS.  See  Melon  Insects. 

CUCUMBEB  -  TREE.  An  American  forest- 
tree,  growing  in  nearly  all  the  Eastern  States. 
The  fruit,  which  looks  like  a  eiicuml»er,  when 
macerated  in  spirit,  makes  a  bitter  tonic  drink. 
The  timber  is  light  and  useful  for  boat-building. 
See  Magnolia. 

CU'CUBBITA'CE.ffi  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lot.  cucurbit  a,  gourd).  An  order  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  (the  gourd  family),  consisting 
chiefly  of  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  warm- 
er parts  of  the  world,  having  succulent  stems 
which  climb  by  means  of  lateral  tendrils,  the 
morphology  of  which  has  lieen  a  subject  of  much 
contention.  The  flowers  are  monoecious  or  di«v- 
cious,  and  often  sympetalous.  The  calyx  and 
corolla  are   five-parted  and  more  or  less  co- 
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CUCUMBER  ALLIES 


1.  LUFFA  OR  DISHRAG  GOURD  (Luffa  pantandra). 

2.  BOTTLE    OR    CALABASH    GOURD   (Langenaria  vul- 

gar-la I. 

3.  SNAKE  GOURD  (Trlchoaanthea  colubrlna). 

4.  FLOWERS  OF  MUSK-MELON  iCucumla  meloK 


5.  SUMMER    SQUASH    (Cucurblta);   n.  CrooWnocW  ;  6, 

Custard  or  Patty-pan;  r,  Vegetable  Marrow. 

6.  a,   WATERMELON    (Cltrullua    vulgaris';    £>,  MUSK- 

MELON  'Cucumla  m«lo). 

7.  CUCUMBER  iCucumla  aatlvua). 


8.  o,  PUMPKIN  (Cucurblta  pepol;   h,  WINTER  OR    HUBBARD  SQUASH  (Cucurblta  maxima). 
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CUCURBITACEJE.  517  CUENCA. 


hcsive.  The  stamens  exhibit  a  number  of  pe- 
culiarities, in  some  cases  having  bilocular  an- 
thers; in  others  various  modifications  are  shown, 
tlie  anthers  adhering  in  sonic  and  even  becoming 
united  into  a  column  with  two  ring-shaped  pol- 
len -  chambers  in  the  genus  Cyelanthera.  The 
fruit,  called  a  pepo.  is  peculiar;  is  more  or  less 
succulent,  has  a  fleshy  rind,  and  the  seed-bear- 
ing placenta'  either  surround  a  central  cavity  or 
send  prolongations  into  it.  The  seeds  are  flat, 
and  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the  pulp,  which 
may  In?  dry  or  juicy.  The  cotyledons  are  large 
and  leaf-like.  This  order  contains  nearly  DO 
genera,  with  about  650  species,  many  of  which 
produce  edible  fruits  and  are  cultivated  in  tem- 
perate regions.  To  this  order  belong  the  cucum- 
ber, melon,  gourd,  pumpkin,  squash,  vegetable 
marrow,  etc.  (qq.T.).  In  some,  important  medi- 
cinal properties  abound,  as  in  bryony,  colocynth, 
momordica,  etc.  (qq.v.).  Telfairia  pedata,  a 
tropical  African  species,  is  cultivated  for  its 
mhmIs,  which  are  used  for  food,  and  from  which 
oil  is  expressed.  The  chief  genera  are  Fevillea, 
Telfairia.  Mclothria,  LufTa,  Byronia,  Cucumis, 
Lagenaria,  Cucurbit  a.  Echinocystis,  Sicyos,  Se- 
cbiiini,  and  Cyelanthera. 

CUCUTA,  koo'koo-tii.    See  Sax  Jose  de 

COCCTA. 

CUDBEAR.    See  Arciih,. 

CUDDAXORE,  kiid'da  lor',  <.r  KUDALUR, 

krtd'a-loTTr'.  The  chief  town  in  the  southern  di- 
vision of  A  root,  Madras,  British  India,  on  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Southern  Pennar,  15  miles  south  of 
I'ondicherry  and  100  south  of  Madras  by  rail 
(Map:  India,  1)0).  The  river,  obstructed  by  a  bar, 
admit  a  only  vessels  of  moderate  size;  but  there  is 
good  anchorage  a  mile  and  a  half  off  shore. 
There  are  a  number  of  sugar-refineries,  oil- 
presses,  and  paper-mills,  and  an  extensive  ex- 
port trade  in  cotton  and  grain.  Cuddalure  was 
the  scene  of  exciting  struggles  lietween  the 
French  and  the  English  from  1758  to  1795,  when 
it  was  tinallv  acquired  bv  the  latter.  Popu- 
lation, in  180*1,  47,400;  in  l'JOl,  51,1)00. 

CUDDAPAH,  kud'da-pU'.    See  Kadapa. 

CUD'DY.  In  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar, the  shepherd  to  whom  Colin  Clout  directs 
his  arguments. 

CUDILLERO,  koo'De-lya'ro.  A  maritime 
town  in  the  Province  of  Oviedo.  Spain.  20  miles 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Oviedo.  The  harbor, 
protected  by  a  jetty,  has  a  lighthouse  whieh 
marks  its  eastern  point.  It  admits,  however, 
only  small  craft.  The  port  is  engaged  largely  in 
tishing.  and  there  are  fish-curing  establishments 
and  manufactures  of  linen  and  chocolate;  stock- 
raising  and  agriculture  also  are  carried  on,  and 
in  the  vicinitv  are  mines  of  manganese.  Popu- 
lation, in  1000  (commune),  10.100. 

QUDRAKA,  shoT/drn-ka.  The  reputed  author 
of    the    Sanskrit    drama    Mrcchakatika.  See 

Sl'DRAKA. 

CUD'WORTH,  Ralph  (1017 -88).  An  Eng- 
lisb  theologian  and  philosopher.  lie  was  born 
at  Aller.  in  Somersetshire,  and  admitted  pen- 
sioner of  Kmmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1032, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  and  became 
an  eminent  tutor.  In  1045  he  was  appointed 
master  of  Clare  Tfnll  and  re^'ius  professor 
Of  Hebrew:  in  1646  he  was  chosen  master  of 
Christ's  College:  in  1002  appointed  to  the  rec- 


tory of  Ash  well;  and  in  1G78  installed  pre- 
bendary of  (Gloucester.  He  died  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege.  Cud  worth's  chief  work,  entitled  The 
True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Unicer.se  (1078), 
advocates  a  platonizing  doctrine  of  philosophy, 
especially  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a  teleo 
logical  view,  against  the  contention  of  the  mi'eh- 
nnists  of  the  day.  and  defending  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas.  From  such  views  the  remarkable 
group  of  which  he  was  a  leader  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  (q.v.).  A 
Treatise  Concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality,  which  was  lirst  published  by  Dr. 
Chandler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1731,  champions 
the  innate  character  of  our  moral  ideas,  which 
are  held  to  cognize  the  objective  reality  of  good 
and  evil  with  the  same  iiumediateness*  and  cer- 
tainty which  attends  our  geometrical  knowledge. 
Consult:  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory, 
vol.  ii.  (Oxford,  1808)  ;  Ixjwrey,  77te  Philosophy 
of  Ralph  Cudworth  (New  Y;ork,  1885);  and 
Birch,  Life,  in  the  edition  of  Cudworth's  works 
(Oxford  and  London,  1820). 

CUENCA,  kwAn'ka.  The  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Azuay,  Ecuador,  situated  on  the  Rio 
Matadero.  8040  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
85  miles  south-southwest  of  Quito  (Map:  Ecua- 
dor, B  4).  It  has  straight  streets,  and  contains, 
among  the  chief  buildings,  the  cathedral,  the 
hijjh  school  (formerly  a  Jesuit  college),  the 
prison,  and  the  Government  building.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  grain,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
crH'hincal  producing  region,  and  rich  metal 
deposits  are  worked  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
most  important  manufactures  are  pottery,  hats, 
and  woolens,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  pre- 
served fruits,  cheese,  and  grain  is  carried  on. 
Population,  alwut  25.000.  Cuenca  was  founded 
in  1557,  on  the  site  of  the  old  native  village  Tumi- 
bamba,  and  in  1780  was  created  an  episcopal 
see.  There  are  numerous  interesting  Aztee 
remains  in  the  vicinity.  The  mountain  of  Tar- 
qui  on  the  south  was  chosen  in  1742  for  deter- 
mining the  meridian  line  of  La  Condamine, 
Bouguer,  and  Godin.  At  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain occurred  the  battle  of  Tarqui  in  1828 
lietween  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  forces. 

CUENCA.  A  city  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  about  midway  between 
Valencia  and  Madrid  (Map:  Spain,  D  2).  It 
is  picturesquely  situated,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  3000  feet,  on  the  river  Jucar,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Huestar,  and  is  jkwiHv  built,  with 
narrow,  crooked  streets.  The  walls  are  in  ruins, 
and  the  city,  once  celebrated  for  industry  and 
art,  hut  faintly  suggests  its  former  prosperity. 
A  fine  bridge  spans  the  J  ilea  r.  and  there  are  a 
college  and  several  notable  churches,  the  most 
pretentious  of  which  is  the  Gothic  Cathedral, 
with  the  Chapel  of  the  Albornoces.  The  city 
has  some  manufacturing  interests,  and  a  trade  in 
lumber  and  wine.    Population,  in  1001,  10,505. 

Cuenca  first  appears  in  the  history  of  the 
ninth  century,  under  Saracen  power.  In  1177. 
after  a  long  sie^e.  it  fell  into  Christian  hands, 
though  earlier  in  the  century  it  had  been  cap- 
tured, but  retaken.  It  was  {.'ranted  the  dignity 
of  a  municipality  in  1257.  The  city  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  170(i  after  bomba'rdmcnt.  and 
in  1808  and  1810  was  sucked  and  burned  by  the 
French — disasters  which  contributed  materially 
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to  its  decline.  In  1871  Cuenea  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Carlists.  who  ravaged  the  eity, 
infuriated  by  its  stubborn  resistance. 

CUEBNAVACA,  kwar'na-vu'ku.  The  capital 
of  the  State  of  Morelos,  Mexico,  magnificently 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Cuernavaca,  47 
miles  south  of  Mexico  City,  and  5000  feet 
above  sea-level  (Map:  Mexico.  J  8).  It  con- 
tains a  church  built  by  Cortes,  an  agricul- 
tural academy,  a  line  Government  building, 
a  theatre  (with  a  capacity  for  2000  spec- 
tators), a  hospital,  and  a  literary  institute. 
The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district, 
and  has  extensive  sugar-refineries  and  distil- 
leries. Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  an  Aztec  tem- 
ple. -100  feet  high,  composed  of  live  terrace". 
Cuernavaca.  at  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
an  old  Indian  village,  and  became,  after  its 
capture,  the  favorite  residence  of  Cortes,  his 
palace  In-in"  still  extant.  In  1803  Maximilian 
made  it  his  residence.  It  bears  many  marks  of 
his  royal  favor,  especially  in  its  public  gardens. 
Population,  in  1805,  8747. 

CUERO,  kwa'rA.  A  town  ami  the  county- 
eeat  of  Dewitt  County,  Tex.,  101  miles  east  by 
south  of  San  Antonio;  on  the  San  Antonio  and 
Aransas  Pass  and  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
roads (Map:  Texas,  F  5).  It  is  located  in  a 
rich  agricultural  belt,  producing  chiefly  corn 
ami  cotton,  and  has  cotton  gins  and  compresses, 
a  cotton-mill,  cottonseed-oil  mills,  machine-shops, 
a  tannerv,  broom  factories,  etc.  Population,  in 
1800,  244*2;  in  1000,  3422. 

CUERVO,  kwarA'A,  Jose  Rieino  (1814—). 
A  Spanish-American  author,  born  at  Bogota, 
Colombia.  He  has  made  his  home  in  Paris.  He 
became  an  authority  on  the  Spanish  language, 
on  which  subject  he  published:  Apuntacinncs 
crilieas  sohrc  In  lengun  Itoaotana  (1S72),  and  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Grdmalira  Castellana  of 
Andres  Hello  (1800). 

CUESTAS,  kwa'stAs.  .Man  Li.niioa  (1837—). 
A  South  American  |>olitician  and  a  President  of 
Uruguay,  born  at  Paysandu.  In  1870  he  became 
collector  of  customs,  in  1880  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  1880  Secretary  of  State,  and  in 
L891  Senator  for  Paysandu.  He  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Senate  in  18!t7:  in  1808,  after 
the  assassination  of  President  Borda,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  provisional  <  Jovcrumcnt :  and  in 
1800  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic. 

CTJEVA,  kwfi'va,  HENBIQI'RZ  Arias  I>e  Saa- 
\E»R\.  Hai.tazar  ok  i.a  (1020-80).  A  Spanish 
statesman.  He  was  born  in  Madrid,  and  was  a 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque.  He  was  educat- 
ed :it  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  succes 
lively  became  Councilor  of  State,  Councilor  of 
the  Indies,  Ambassador  to  Germany,  ami  Vice- 
roy of  Peru,  Tierra  Firma.  and  Chile,  in  which 
capacity  he  introduced  many  lienefieont  reforms 
and  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
Indians. 

CTJEVA,  Ji  an  he  la  (1550-1007).  A  Span- 
ish poet,  born  in  Seville.  Of  the  life  of  this 
poet  very  little  is  known.  He  left  n  quantity 
of  works,  in  the  form  of  plays,  poems,  letters, 
epigrams,  romances,  and  histories.  The  plays 
are  of  the  most  value,  as  in  them  he  departed 
from  the  classic  model,  and  attempted  a  more 
romantic  and  less  artificial  type. 


CTJEVAS  DE  VERA,  kwn'vns  d&  va'rt.  A 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Almerfa.  Al 
miles  northeast  of  Almerfa  (Map:  Spain.  J)  4). 
It  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  r>f 
the  Alman/or.  near  its  entrance  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  generally  well  built,  with 
broad  and  regular  streets.  It  has  two  spacious 
plazas,  and  among  the  principal  edifices  are 
an  old  Moorish  castle  and  the  parish  Church  of 
the  Incarnation,  a  handsome  Doric  structure, 
dating  from  1758.  A  large  number  of  person* 
are  employed  in  the  silver-mines  of  the  vicinitj  : 
agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  also  important 
industries.  There  are  some  manufacture*,  prin- 
cipally of  pottery.  Population,  in  181M),  20.341; 
in  1000.  20,003.  * 

CUFA,  koo'fa.  A  ruined  city  of  Mesojiotamia. 
in  the  Turkish  Vilayet  of  Bagdad.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Persia  soon  after  Un- 
decisive battle  of  Cadesia  in  030.  and  speedily 
became  the  political  and  intellectual  capital  of 
the  early  Caliphate.  At  the  height  of  its  pn>* 
pcrity  it  numl»cred  from  150.000  to  200,000 
inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  of  the  pure  And. 
stock  of  Yemen.  The  sc  hools  of  Cufa  exercised 
the  very  greatest  influence  on  the  development  of 
Arabian  literature  and  theology,  and  its  gram- 
marians were  the  originators  of  the  so -rat  led 
Cufan  script,  which  occurs  frequently  in  Arabic 
manuscripts.  Internal  dissensions  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital  to  Damascus  brought  about 
the  decline  of  the  city. 

CUFFE,  William  I'lick  O'Connor.  See  Dk- 
saiit.  Fourth  Bail  of. 

CUFTEE,  Paul  (1750-1818).  An  American 
sea-captain,  half  Indian,  half  negro,  bom  near 
New  Bedford.  Mass.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  used  his  wealth,  acquired 
at  sea",  in  the  effort  to  encourage  the  colonisation 
of  his  people  in  Sierra  Leone.  He  carried  out 
thirty-eight  colonists  on  his  own  ship  in  1815. 
and  died  while  waiting  for  permission  from  Eng- 
land to  make  further  settlements  in  the  colony. 

CTJF'FEY.  A  name  formerly  given  to  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  common  among  the  ma- 
roons of  Jamaica. 

CTJ'FIC  WRITING.    S.-e  Kufic  Writing. 

CUT,  kfl'e',  Cesar  Antonovitch  (1885 — ).  A 
Russian  composer  and  military  engineer,  born 
at  Vilna.  He  studied  at  the  gymnasium,  where  his 
father,  a  survivor  of  Napoleon's  army  of  inva- 
sion, taught  French.    After  studying  inu-ic  with 
Monius/.ko  (q.v.l  for  some  sj\  months  at  Vilna. 
he  entered  the  School  of  Engineering  and  the 
Engineering  Academy  at  Saint  Petersburg,  be- 
coming subsequently  professor  of  fortification  in 
several  military  academies.    Among  his  pupils 
have  been  several    grand    dukes,    the  famous 
SkobelefT.  and  Nicholas  TT.    During  the  Ru*-o 
Turkish  War  he  was  sent  to  examine  the  forti 
(lent ion*  on  the  Danube.    His  report.  Tour  .Vofo 
of  an  Engineering  Officer  from  the  Theatre  of 
Military  Operations  in   European  Turku/, 
translated  rnto  several  languages,  and  attract"! 
considerable   attention.    Among  his   text  honk* 
the  best-known  are:  A  Short  Manual  of  Field 
Fortification     (7th    ed.    1804).    and'   A  Shorr 
Historical    Sketch    of    Permanent  Fortification 
MH80).    His  musical  studies  he  continued  with 
Rnlnkireff    (n.v.).  making   his    d'-hut    with  a 
Scherzo    in    F    major    for   orchestra  (18591. 
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His  opera  The  Prisoner  of  Caucasus  (1857-58) 
and  conii<'  ojicra  The  Mandarin's  Sun  were 
|M*rforint*d  privately,  and  exhibited  no  depart- 
ures from  established  tradition.  In  18<i4  be 
became  musical  eritie  of  the  Saint  Petersburg 
Gazette.  He  championed  the  theories  of  the 
Voung  Russian  school,  attacking  the  conserva- 
tive attitude  of  the  critics,  rcjudging  estab- 
lished reputations,  subjecting  everything  to  a 
keen  and  searching  analysis.  He  received  the 
nickname  '.Musical  Nihilist,'  and  hjs  o|>era  Wil- 
liam llateliff  (1800),  based  on  Heine's  drama, 
and  embodying  the  new  theories  of  'melodic 
recitative,'  met  with  neve  re  criticism.  Angela 
ilS7<i),  based  on  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  carried 
the  theories  even  further,  and  met  with  a 
similar  fate.  In  1883  he  rewrote  The  Prisoner 
of  Caueaeus,  adding  a  new  act.  and  the  work  had 
considerable  success.  /,»•  Plibustier  (1804), 
words  by  Uichcpin.  was  successful  at  the  Paris 
Opera  Comique,  and  The  Saraeen  was  favorably 
received  in  I80!t.  His  numerous  songs,  1m>iIi 
to  Russian  and  to  French  words,  are  veritable 
jjems.  white  his  pieces  for  solo  instruments  and 
for  chorus  enjoy  great  vogue.  He  was  never 
fond  of  orchestration,  and  is  far  behind  his 
Russian  colleagues  in  that  line,  but  the  sin- 
cerity and  passion  of  his  works  are  unique. 
Few  can  equal  him  in  delineating  love  in  all 
its  varied  aspects.  As  a  critic,  in  Russian 
|K'riodicals  and  the  French  Revue  el  Gazette 
Musieule,  Cui  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation. 
His  l.a  Slusique  en'Russie  (Paris,  1880)  is  the 
only  sketch  of  Russian  music  written  with  au- 
thority, even  though  it  is  at  times  marred  by  the 
author's  a*sthetic  views.  The  Russian  Lied 
(  1800)  is  n  detailed  study  of  all  important  Rus- 
sian song-writers,  with  careful  reference  to  both 
music  and  text.  Consult:  Countess  de  Mercy- 
Argenteau.  Cesar  Vui  (Paris.  1888);  Pougin, 
K*sai  historigue  sur  la  m  unique  en  Russie 
(Turin.  1897). 

CUIRASS,  kwe  ras'  or  kwe/-  ( Fr.  ruirasse, 
from  ML.  eoratium,  breastplate,  from  Lat.  eori- 
aeeus.  leathern,  from  corium,  leather).  Originally 
a  jerkin,  or  garment  of  leather  for  soldiers,  so 
thick  and  strong  as  to  be  pistol  proof,  and  even 
musket-proof.  The  name  was  afterwards  applied 
to  a  portion  of  armor  made  of  metal,  consisting 
of  a  baekplate  and  a  breastplate  hooked  or 
buckled  together,  with  a  piece  joined  to  the  back 
called  a  eulet  or  garde  de  reines.  For  illustration, 
see  Armor. 

CUIRASSIER,  kwe'rns-scr'  (Fr.,  from  cut- 
rasse,  cuirass).  In  modern  armies,  the  name 
given  to  certain  soldiers  of  heavy  cavalry.  They 
are  survivals  of  the  troopers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  sevent'-enth  centuries,  who  wore  helmet  ami 
cuirass.  There  arc  four  regiments  of  cuirassiers 
in  the  Russian  Army,  and  twelve  regiments  each 
in  the  (Jerman  and  French  armies.  (For  illus- 
tration, see  Plate  of  Armor.)  The  Russian  cuirass 
is  of  iron,  coated  with  copper,  and  weighs  30 
pounds;  the  Cermnn  is  of  white  metal  with  a 
hrass  plate,  and  the  French  of  steel  with  a  brass 
plate,  their  respective  weights  l>eing  l.'P{.  and  16 
pound*.  There  are  no  cuirassiers  in  the  Rritish 
Army,  although  the  Life  Ouards  and  Royal 
Horse  Ouards  wear  dress  cuirasses  of  steel,  cost- 
ing £3  fis.  each,  which  are  discarded  on  active 
service.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  there  were 
heavy  horsemen  known  as  cuirassiers,  who  wore 
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body  armor  over  bulT  coats.  They  carried  swords 
and  pistols,  and  their  reins  were  strengthened 
with  iron  chains.  The  laxlyguard  of  Napoleon 
III.,  Les  Cent-Cardes,  wore  aluminum  cuirasses. 
No  cuirass  is  bullet-proof  against  a  direct  shot. 
See  Cavalry,  where  an  historical  sketch  of 
mounted  troops  is  given. 

CUISSART,  kwe  surf  (OF.,  from  euisae, 
thigh,  from  Lat.  eoxa,  hip).  A  variety  of  an- 
cient armor  worn  by  troopers.  Cuissarts  con- 
sisted of  small  strips  of  iron  plate  laid  horizon- 
tally over  each  other  round  the  thigh  and  riveted 
together. 

CUITLAHTJATZIN,  kwet  la  w fit-sen',  or 
CITLAHUATZIN  (1470-1520).  An  Aztec 
prince,  younger  brother  of  Montezuma  II.  When 
the  latter  was  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  Cuitla- 
huatzin  was  also  for  some  time  in  their  hands, 
but  was  ultimately  released.  As  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Aztecs  after  the  capture  of 
Montezuma,  he  led  the  famous  attacks  upon  the 
army  of  Cortes.  He  also  directed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Aztecs  during  the  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  coast.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
to  succeed  Montezuma,  but  died  of  a  pestilence 
after  his  installation,  and  was  succeeded  by 
(Juatemotzin. 

CUJA'CIUS,  properly  JACQUES  DE  CTJ- 
JAS,  zbak  de  kn'zhii',  or  CTJJATJS,  ky'zhA' 
(1522-00).  A  French  jurist  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  After  studying  law.  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  the  law  at  Cahors  (  1554),  and  in  the 
following  year,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chancellor"  L'Hopital,  gained  the  chair  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Bourges,  after  which  he 
taught  successively  at  Valence,  again  at  Bour- 
ges,  at  Valence,  at  Paris,  and  at  Bourges.  at 
which  last  place  he  resided  from  1577  till  his 
death,  October  4,  1500.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  jurists  of  his  day,  and  his  learning  was 
founded  on  the  most  diligent  study  of  orig- 
inal manuscripts  of  the  Roman  laws.  His  treat- 
ment of  these  authorities  and  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  classical  and  reconstructive,  free  from 
scholastic  subtleties.  He  had  in  his  library  500 
manuscripts  on  Roman  law.  and  by  his  emenda- 
tions contributed  greatly  to  remove  the  obscuri- 
ties of  jurisprudence.  A  complete  collection  of 
his  works  was  edited  by  Fabrot  (10  vols.),  at 
Paris  (1(558).  and  reprinted  at  Venice  (1758- 
83),  and  at  Prato  (1834-43).  Chi  bus  edited 
separately  Cujacius's  Animadrersumes  et  Ob- 
serrationes.  Consult:  Spangenberg,  Cujaeiu* 
und  seine  Zeitgenossen  (Leipzig,  1882)  ;  Berriat 
Saint  Prix,  llistoire  du  droit  romain ;  Histoire 
dc  Cuja*  (1821). 

CULAMAN,  koo  lii'man.    See  Manor©. 

CTJXASI,  koo-hVsA.  A  town  of  Panay,  Philip- 
pines, in  the  Province  of  Antique,  situated  on 
the  western  coast,  about  52  miles  north  of  San 
Jose  de  Ruenavistn.  Rice,  cocoa,  fruits,  arid 
pepper  are  cultivated.  Population,  in  1808, 
10.553. 

CTJL'DEES  (OTr.  reilcde,  servant  ofOod.from 
eeile,  servant  -4-  /><",  gen.  sg.  of  lHa.  Hod).  An- 
chorite monks  who  came  into  Scotland  from  Ire- 
land in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  es- 
tnblished  themselves  in  many  places,  but  who  in 
the  thirteenth  century  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
regular  Orders,  particularly  that  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine.   Their  monasteries,  which,  on  the  Co- 
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lumbal  model,  were  really  villages,  on  Saint 
Serf's  Inland,  Loch  I^even,  at  Saint  Andrew's, 
Monyniusk,  Abernethy,  and  at  Monifeith.  near 
Dundee,  are  matters  of  record.  Their  abbot* 
were  often  laymen.  The  mystery  about  their 
origin  and  fate  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  they 
were  particularly  holy,  and  that  they  retained 
the  primitive  Christian  faith.  So  claimed  Hec- 
tor lloecc  in  his  Latin  history  of  Scotland  (Paris, 
1510),  as  many,  especially  ardent  Presbyterians, 
have  done  since.  Hut  the  facts  were  established 
by  \V.  Reeve*,  The  t'uldees  of  the  Itritish  Isles 
(Dublin,  1804),  and  K.  Kene,  Celtic  Gotland 
(3  vols..  Edinburgh,  1870-80). 

CULENBOBQ.    See  Kuileniu  ao. 

CTJUBX  (I.at.,  gnat).  A  short  pastoral  and 
mock-heroic  poem  of  114  hexameter  lines,  at- 
tributed to  Vergil.  A  sleeping  goatherd  is  awak- 
ened by  the  sting  of  a  gnat,  and  kills  the  insect, 
hut  finds  that  it  has  saved  his  life  by  routing 
him  in  time  to  escape  from  an  Approaching 
serpent.  The  gnat's  shade  appears  to  him  in 
the  night,  and  reproaches  him  for  its  death; 
whereupon  the  goatherd  builds  a  tomb  for  it  and 
celebrates  the  usual  funeral  rites. 

CULIACAN",  koo'lyu-kan'.  The  capital  of 
the  State  of  Sinnloa,  Mexieo,  on  the  Culiacan 
River,  50  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  (Map: 
Mexico,  K  5).  It  is  situated  in  a  broad  valley, 
and  contains  several  plazas,  those  of  Rosalcs  and 
La  Constitucion  being  notable,  an  aneient  cathe- 
dral, a  seminary,  and  a  mint.  It  is  an  episcopal 
see.  The  city  lias  some  manufactures,  principal- 
ly of  textiles,  and  a  large  tobacco  warehouse. 
Culiacan  was  founded  in  1599.  with  the  name 
San  Miguel.    Population,  in  1895,  1-1.205. 

CTJXICIDiE,  kft  llsl  de  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Lat.  euler,  gnat).  A  family  of  tipuloid 
Diptera,  the  mosquitoes,  having  long  and  slender 
wings,  the  veins  and  body  tearing  flattened 
scales.    See  MoSQl  ITO. 

CXJLILAWAN  BARK.  The  bark  of  a  mo- 
lueca-tree.  t'innatnomum  eulilaican,  used  like 
cinnamon  (q.v. ). 

CU'LIN,  Stewart  (ls:>8— ).  An  American 
anthropologist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  a  descend- 
ant of  .lohan  van  ( 'ill in.  one  of  the  earliest  Swed- 
ish settlers  on  the  Delaware.  He  was  educated 
at  a  Friends'  school,  nnd  afterwards  at  Nazareth 
Hall.  Leaving  this  school  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  engaged  in  business,  but  soon  developed 
a  deep  interest  in  scientific  matters,  and.  through 
contact  with  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Hrinton,  was  led  to 
take  up  original  work  in  anthropology.  In  1883 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  began 
a  study  of  the  Chinese  in  America,  resulting  in 
a  series  of  papers  on  Chinese  games.  In  18S9  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Archa-ological  Associa- 
tion of  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
curator  in  the  Museum  of  A  rehaologv :  and  in 
1802  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  museum. 
In  this  capacity  he  represented  the  I'niversity 
of  Pennsylvania  at  the  Columbian  Historical 
(Exposition  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  nt  the  same 
time  secretary  of  the  Tinted  States  Commission. 
In  18M8  he  oriruiizcd  the  Oriental  Club  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  which  he  became  secretary;  in  1800 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Folklore  Society  in 
1897.  and  was  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of 


anthropology  in  the  American  Association  in 
1901.  In  addition  to  many  minor  publications, 
he  is  author  of:  t'hess  and  Playing  Card* 
(1890);  Korean  Games  (1800);  and  an  elabo- 
rate memoir  on  "Games  of  the  American  Abo- 
rigines," incorporated  in  the  Twontfpthird  Report 
of  the  Iturcau  of  American  Ethnology. 

CUI/LEN.  Pah.  (1803  78).  An  Irish  prel- 
ate. He  was  educated  in  Rome,  where  he  became 
rector  of  the  Irish  College,  and  in  1*4*  of  the 
Propaganda  College.  During  the  Revolution  of 
that  year  he  saved  the  college  property  by  ap- 
|M-aling  to  the  American  Minister.  He  became 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland 
in  1849,  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  18.52.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  piety,  and 
real  in  the  restoration  and  erect  ionof  churches, 
reformatories,  and  hospitals.  He  assisted  O'Con- 
nell,  opposed  the  Fenians,  forbade  the  clergy  to 
take  active  part  in  |iolities.  and  advocated  at 
the  Vatican  Council  the  definition  of  Papal 
infallibility.  He  was  the  main  supporter  of  the 
Catholic  I'niversity  at  Dublin,  and  in  1800  wa- 
made  a  cardinal,  In-itig  the  tirst  Irishman  to  re- 
ceive that  dignity  since  the  Reformat  ion. 

CULLEN,  William  (1710  90).  A  Scotch 
physician,  one  of  the  most,  celebrated  professors 
of  medicine  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  He  was  l>orn  at  Hamilton.  Scot 
land,  his  father  being  factor  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  He  acquired  his  medical  education 
between  1727  and  1730.  under  great  difficulties, 
but  fortunately  secured  the  aid  of  John  Paisley, 
a  surgeon  apothecary,  and  Monro  the  Elder.  In 
1730  he  began  to  practice  his  profession  in  his 
native  town,  and  was  rapidly  successful.  One 
of  his  pupils  was  William  Hunter  (q.V.).  In 
1740  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Glas- 
gow I'niversity.  In  1744  he  removed  to  Glas- 
gow;  in  1740  he  began  to  lecture  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic,  on  botany  and  the  ma- 
teria mediea.  and  finally  on  chemistry,  in  Glas- 
gow I'niversity.  In  botany  Cullcn  seems  to 
have  lectured  in  Latin,  but  in  the  other  depart- 
ments he  adopted  the  English  language  as  the 
vehicle  of  expression,  an  innovation  of  great 
importance,  which  permitted  him  to  adopt  a 
more  familiar  style  of  lecturing  than  bad  hither 
to  been  in  use.  One  of  bis  original  hearers  re- 
cords that  "in  the  physic  class  Dr.  Cullcn  never 
read  lectures,  but  only  used  notes;  in  the  chem- 
istry he  sometimes  read,  but  very  seldom."  In 
1757  he  became  full  professor  of  chemistry, 
while  continuing  to  teach  clinical  medicine  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  a  duty  up  to  this  period 
performed  by  Dr.  Rutherford  only,  the  professor 
of  medicine  and  botany.  In  1700  he  undertook 
also  the  lectures  on  materia  mediea.  In  17'«*5 
Cullcn  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  institutes  of 
medicine,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Whytt ; 
and  Rlack,  the  greatest  chemical  discoverer  "f 
the  time,  took  Cullen's  place  as  professor  of  chem- 
istry. In  1773  Cullcn  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  the  practice  of  physic. 

His  most  important  works  nre  the  First  Lint* 
of  the  Practice  of  Phi/sic  (1777).  in  which  he 
sets  forth  his  system  of  nosology  founded  on 
his  theories  of  nerve  influence,  ami  which  wa« 
translated  into  manv  languages;  Si/nnpsis  W 
soloqia-  \fethodica>  (1785)  ;  Institutions  of  UW. 
ri„r  (  1787);  A  Treatise  of  the  Materia  \!.<iu« 
(1789).  His  writings  have  lieen  collected  in  two 
volumes   by   Dr.   .John   Thomson  (Edinburgh 
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1827),  by  whom  also  a  life  was  commenced,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1832. 
This  biography  was  continued  by  his  MO,  and 
finally  completed  in  a  second  volume  by  Dr. 
Craigie  in  1859. 

CULLEEA  koo-lya'rft.  A  fortified  triwn  of 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Valencia,  on  the  .Jucar 
Kiver,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean, 
23  miles  south-southeast  of  Valencia  (Map: 
Spain,  K  3).  lis  streets  are  irregular  but  level, 
and  among  the  noteworthy  features  are  a  ruined 
castle  and  the  chape]  of  the  Vfrgen  de  Cullera. 
Fishing,  agriculture,  and  stock-raising  are  the 
principal  industries.  The  city  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  rice,  oranges, 
wine.  etc.  Cullera  was  of  great  military  impor- 
tance under  the  Moors,  by  whom  it  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  successfully  withstood  attacks  of 
the  Christian  armies  in  1234  and  1235,  though 
later  it  was  taken  bv  .fames  1.  of  Aragon.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900.  11,1)57. 

CULLODEN,  or  Diummossik  Moor.  A 
Scottish  battlefield  in  Inverness-shire,  near  the 
Moray  Firth.  The  place  was  formerly  a  deso- 
late tableland,  but  is  now  well  cultivated.  Here 
on  April  16  (new  style,  27),  1746,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  with  12,000  royal  troops,  over- 
whelmed an  army  of  5000  Highlanders,  un- 
der Prince  Charles  Kdward.  the  Young  Pretend- 
er, and  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  of  regaining  the  English  crown.  A 
monumental  cairn  marks  the  spot  where  the 
battle  was  fiercest,  and  where  many  of  the  slain 
lie  buried.  At  Culloden  House,  a  mile  to  the 
north,  the  family  seat  of  Duncan  Forbes,  the 
valuable  historical  collection  of  Culloden  Paper*, 
covering  the  years  1025- 1748,  was  discovered  in 
1812.  They  wen'  published  in  London  in  1815. 
Consult  William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Authentic  Xcnunt  of  the  Battle  of  Culloden 
(London,  1740). 

CUI/LOM,  Sheeby  Mooke  (1820—).  An 
American  politician,  born  in  Wayne  County,  Ky. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855.  and  began 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  Springfield,  111.  Here 
he  soon  became  prominent  in  polities,  was  sev- 
eral times  elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in  18(51  and  again 
in  1873.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  for 
three  terms  after  1805,  and  was  Governor  of 
Illinois  from  1870  to  1883.  He  then  entered 
the  I'nited  States  Senate  as  a  Republican,  and 
was  reelected  in  1889.  1895.  and  1901.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  and 
for  many  years  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  In  1898 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
establish  the  Government  of  Hawaii. 

CUI/LUM,  Geoiuje  Washington  (1809-92). 
An  American  soldier  and  writer.  He  was  born 
in  New  York,  graduated  in  1833  at  West  Point, 
and  was  instructor  of  engineering  there  from 
1848  to  1855.  He  was  made  chief  engineer  of 
the  Department  of  the  Missouri  in  1801,  superin- 
tended engineering  works  on  the  Western  rivers, 
and  was  chief  engineer  at  the  sieL'e  of  Corinth. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy 
from  1804  to  1800.  and  was  brevetted  major  gen- 
eral in  1805.  He  retired  from  active  service  in 
1874.  He  published:  Kys/rm*  of  Military  Bridge* 
(1803)  :  Bioqraphicnl  Reqi*ter  of  the  Officer* 
and  Graduates  of  the  United  Rtatc*  Military 


Academy  (1868;  3-vol.  ed.  1890);  Campaigns 
and  fcnginters  of  the  H'or  of  (1879). 
On  his  death  he  left  part  of  his  fortune  to  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  the  Memorial  Hall  at 
West  Point,  and  for  the  continuance  of  his  Bio- 
graphical Bigixtcr. 

CULM.    See  Kl  i.ii. 

CULM  (ME.  eulme,  calm,  soot,  smoke,  or  per- 
haps connected  with  Welsh  culm,  knot,  the  coal 
being  found  in  knots  in  some  places  in  Wales, 
Olr.  colmmeiic,  nerve,  liret.  koultn,  knot),  A 
term  used  in  the  L'niUnl  States  for  the  waste 
coal  thrown  out  in  anthracite  mining.  Owing  to 
its  fine  size,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  for 
some  time  in  using  it.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
either  pressed  into  bricks  or  burned  on  special 
types  of  grate,  often  with  forced  draught.  The 
name  has  a  similar  application  in  parts  of  Wales, 
but  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  used  iu  a 
general  sense  for  anthracite.    See  Anthracite. 

CULM  ANN,  kool'man,  Kari.  (182181).  A 
German  engineer,  horn  at  Iiergzabern,  Havana. 
He  studied  at  the  Artillery  School  of  Metz  and 
the  Technical  School  of  Karlsrflhe,  and  from 
1841  to.  1849  was  active  as  an  engineer  in 
hridge  construction.  In  1855  he  was  appoint 
ed  professor  of  engineering  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Zurich,  of  which  he  was  director  from 
1872  to  1875.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
method  of  graphical  static-,  by  which  the 
strength  of  structures  j*  investigated  through 
diagrams  made  to  scale.  In  exposition  of  this  he 
published  tiraphische  Statik  (1804-00).  Among 
his  further  works  is  I  ntt muchungen  tibtr  die 
Schueizcr  WUdbachc  ton  1$.~,S  bi.s  'lSC.i  (1804), 
translated  into  Italian  and  French. 

CULMBACH,  koolm/biiK,  Hans  von.  See 
Kri.MBACii,  Hans  von. 

CULMINATION  (from  ML.  culminare,  to 
culminate,  from  J  At.  cut  nun,  OLat.  columtn, 
height,  from  colli*,  hill,  r» /*««,  high).  An  astro- 
nomical term,  signifying  the  passage  of  a  star 
across  the  meridian.  The  star  is  then  at  the 
highest  point  (cultnen)  of  its  course:  hence  the 
nnme.  The  sun  culminates  at  midday,  or  12 
o'clock,  apparent  solar  time— —which  seldom 
agrees  exactly  with  mean  time  as  shown  by  a 
watch  or  clock.  The  full  moon  culminates  at 
midnight.  The  time  of  culmination  of  a  fixed 
star  is  always  exactly  midway  between  the  times 
of  its  rising  and  setting:  in  the  case  of  the  sun. 
moon,  ami  planets,  it  is  only  approximately  so. 

CULTA.  At  Roman  law,  culpa  sometimes 
means  fault  in  general,  but  in  the  narrower  and 
Usual  sense  it  designates  carelessness  or  negli- 
gence. When  damage  has  l>ocn  done  without 
right  and  willfully  idolo),  the  doer  is  always 
responsible.  When  damage  is  occasioned  by  a 
careless  act  or  by  failure  to  act  as  a  careful 
person  would  act.  the  person  chargeable  with 
carelessness  is  not  usually  responsible  unless  he 
Ik1  under  some  special  obligation  to  exercise  care 
{diligentia) .  Such  an  obligation  regularly  ex 
ists  only  in  contractual  and  quasi  contractual 
relations;  and  here  the  question  what  decree  of 
carelessness  creates  liability  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  care  which  the  law  requires.  The  stan- 
dard, in  most  cases,  is  the  care  commonly  exer- 
cised in  similar  matters  by  a  good  householder 
[diliqentia  hnni  patris  familiar).  Exceptionally, 
in  some  cases,  a  person  who  is  habitually  snme- 
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what  careless  is  held  to  that  degree  of  care  only 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  exercise  iu  his  own 
alTair*  (diligentia  quant  in  xuis).  Thi.s  is  true 
when  the  advantage  of  the  contractual  relation  is 
wholly  on  the  other  side,  as  in  the  deposit  for 
t>ufe-keeping  without  remuneration,  and  also 
when  the  other  party  is  chargeable  with  negli- 
gence if  be  enters  into  relations  with  a  careless 
|htsoii.  as  in  partnership.  By  reason,  however, 
of  the  fiduciary  character  of  these  relations,  the 
careless  depositary  or  partner  who  has  failed  to 
exercise  even  that,  degree  of  eare  which  he  is 
wont  to  exercise  in  his  own  nlTairs  is  regarded 
as  guilty  of  willful  wrong  (dolus).  In  con- 
tractual relations  very  gross  carelessness  {culpa 
lata)  is  also  treated  as  willful  wrong.  Whether 
this  is  true  outside  of  contractual  relations— 
whether  very  gross  carelessness  begets  an  action 
on  tort — is  disputed.  Regularly,  of  course,  at 
Roman  law  as  at  Knglish  law.  action  on  tort  lies 
only  when  willful  intent  can  be  shown  or  pre- 
sumed. Exceptionally,  however,  and  by  statutory 
rule  (lex  Ai'tiilia),  the  person  who  has  damaged 
another's  property  by  a  careless  act  is  liable 
although  no  contractual  relation  exists  between 
the  parties. 

At  modern  civil  law  most  of  the  Roman  rules 
still  obtain.  Modern  legislators,  however,  have 
generally  discarded  the  exceptional  standard  of 
the  diligent ia  qiiam  in  sins;  and  the  French  civil 
Code  (art.  1:583)  and  some  of  the  codes  based 
on  the  French,  e.g.  the  Spanish  civil  code  (art. 
IO8O1,  lay  down  the  broad  rule  that  every  person 
of  Round  mind  who  has  reached  the  age'  of  dis- 
cretion is  resjKinsible  for  damage  occasioned  by 
hi>  negligence,  whether  of  act  or  of  omission; 
but  these  provisions  have  not  Imkmi  interpreted  as 
creating  a  general  duty  to  act  in  the  interest  of 
strangers.  For  the  Knglish  and  American  ap- 
plications of  the  civil  law  doctrine,  sec  Bail- 
ment; Negligence.  Consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  tinder  Civil.  Law. 

CUL'PEPER.  John.  An  early  English  emi- 
grant to  the  Carolinas,  leader  of  the  •Culpeper 
Insurrection.'  In  H»7S  he  led  a  successful  insur- 
rection in  the  northern  or  Albemarle  Colony 
of  Carolina  against  the  representatives  of  the 
proprietaries,  who  had  interfered  arbitrarily  in 
elections  and  had  imposed  excessive  taxes.  Hp 
and  his  followers  succeeded  in  gaining  control 
of  the  Government,  but  when  he  went  to  London 
to  arrange  a  compromise  with  the  home  authori- 
ties he  was  promptly  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  lie  was  finally  acquitted,  however,  on 
the  ground  that  there  had  really  been  no  author- 
ized Government  in  the  colony  at  that  time  to 
relic  1  against.  In  lti'O  Culpeper  laid  out  on 
paper  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 

CULPEPER,  or  COLPEPER,  Thomas 
I  T-171SH.  A  grantee  (  1(573)  and  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  Governor 
for  life  in  lti7">.  but  did  not  come  to  the  Colony 
until  1080.  In  1083,  having  administered  the 
Office  chiefly  for  his  own  gain,  lieing  shrewd  and 
unscrupulous  to  the  la-t  degree,  he  returned  to 
England  in  spite  i»f  his  orders,  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  corruption,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
commission.  His  daughter  Catherine  brought 
his  great  possessions  in  dower  to  Boron  Fairfax 
and  his  descendant*. 

CULPER.  A  local  name  in  Africa  for  n  fish 
resembling  a  perch,  but  of  uncertain  position. 


icthyologically,  which  inhabits  the  Zambesi  Val- 
ley. It  burrows  in  the  mud.  and  thus  survivc- 
droughts,  and  is  exhumed  lioth  by  animals  ami 
the  native  negroes  for  food,  but  is  not  thought 
palatable  by  the  white  colonist*. 

CULPRIT  FAY,  The.  The  title  of  a  poem 
by  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  ( 1816).  Its  subject  is 
the  love  of  a  fairy  for  a  mortal  maiden,  and  his 
expiation  of  the  offense. 

CULTIVATION.    Sec  Tillage. 

CULTIVATOR  (Fr.  eultivateur,  from  ML. 
cullieare,  to  cultivate,  from  Lat.  ni/fur«,  culti- 
vation, from  eolere,  to  till).  An  agricultural 
implement  extensively  manufactured  and  Used  in 
the  United  States.  The  common  name  for  it  in 
(Jreat  Britain  is  grubber.  Certain  forms  are 
called  scarifiers.  It  is  used  for  a  number  of  pur 
poses,  such  us  preparing  soil  for  planting,  hxisen- 
ing  soil  lietween  rows  of  plants,  destroying  weeds, 
etc.  There  are  many  forms,  but  usually  the 
essential  feature  is  a  triangular  or  rectangular 
iron  frame  in  which  are  fixed  tines  or  teeth, 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  harrow,  but  curved, 
and  so  placed  as  to  enter  the  ground  obliquely 
when  the  implement  moves  forward.  Handles 
like  those  of  a  plow  are  provided  for  control  of 
the  implement  and  the  centre  beam  of  the  iron 
framework  projects  in  front  for  the  attachment 
of  wheels  and  draught-clevises.  In  some  forms 
the  implement  is  mounted  on  wheels  and  provided 
with  a  seat  for  the  o|>erator  and  various  levers 
for  the  control  of  the  implement.  These  are 
called  rider  cultivator*,  while  the  simpler  form* 
are  known  as  tcalkcr  cultivators.  The  two  form* 
are  sometimes  combined.  See  also  Implements. 
Agkici  lti  ral;  Tillage. 

CULTURE  (I^it.  culture,  cultivation).  Spe- 
cifically, in  anthropology,  the  aggregate  result  of 
human  development  (physical  and  psychical* 
either  in  general  or  up  to  and  at  any  particular 
stage.  The  chief  phases  of  culture  are  coordi- 
nated with  the  principal  stages  of  development, 
themselves  usually  expounded  in  terms  of  social 
organization,  i.e.  savagery,  barbarism,  civiliza- 
tion, and  enlightenment.  The  interchange  of 
culture  is  one  of  the  most  effective  factors  in 
human  progress.    See  Man,  Science  of:  Agbi 

Cl  LTIRE. 

CULTURKAMPF,  kool  toTirTdimpf.  See  Kt*L- 
Tt'KKAMI'F. 

CULTUS  COD.  A  marine  fish  (Ophiodo* 
elungatus)  of  the  family  Chirhhc.  abundant  from 
Lower  California  to  Alaska,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  food-fishes  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
it  is  also  known  as  ling.  hulTalo  cod.  and  blue 
cod.  Cult  us,  in  the  Chinook  jargon,  means 
'common.'  or  'ordinary,'  and  was  applied  to  dis- 
tinguish this  species  from  the  true  cod  of  that 
coast.  It  is  cod-like  in  form,  dark-brown  above, 
variously  spotted,  and  bluish-green  below,  the 
flesh  being  also  bluish :  and  reaches  a  length  of 
5  feet  and  a  weight  of  30  to  40  pounds,  but  much 
smaller  specimens  are  usually  brought  to  mark.  t. 
It  lives  about  rocky  places,  sometimes  in  con- 
siderable depths,  and  spawns  in  summer:  and  it 
feeds  ujkhi  fishes  and  Crustacea  and  is  exeessivplv 
voraeioijs.  often  being  taken  by  seizing  a  fi*h 
upon  the  angler's  hook.  Its  flesh  is  regarded 
ns  of  superior  quality. 
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CUL'VERIN  (Fr.  comleuvriw,  ML.  colubrina, 
culvcrine.  from  LaC  coluber,  serpent ».  An  early 
form  of  cannon.  See  Ainum, 

CUI/VEB'S  PHYSIC,  CULVER'S  ROOT. 

See  Leptandka. 

CULVERT  (probably  from  Fr.  couloure, 
drain,  from  couler,  to  now,  from  Lat.  colare,  to 
filter,  from  colnm,  sieve;  influenced  in  termina- 
tion by  analogy  with  covert).  An  artificial 
channel  for  carrying  a  small  stream  under- 
neath a  canal  or  the  embankment  of  a  roadway 
or  railway.  For  very  xmall  streams  vitrified 
elay  pipe  or  cast-iron  pipe  is  used  for  culverts. 
For  streams  of  larger  size  box  culverts  are  em- 
ployed, consisting  of  two  parallel  masonry  wall* 
covered  over  with  stone  (lagging  and  having  a 
paved  bottom.  W  here  stone  is  scarce  box  cul- 
verts are  sometimes  built  of  timl>er.  and  some- 
times, instead  of  atone  flagging,  a  roof  of  iron 
beams  imliedded  in  a  concrete  slab  is  employed, 
ljirgc  culverts  are  usually  built  with  parallel 
masonry  side- walls,  supporting  a  stone  or  brick 
roof-arch.  A  culvert,  besides  the  passageway 
for  the  water,  has  wing  walls  at  one  or  both 
ends  to  hold  the  embankment  in  place  and 
protect  it  from  the  rush  of  the  flowing  water 
in  times  of  freshet.  A  full  technical  description 
of  culvert  construction  is  given  in  Baker.  Treat- 
ise on  Masonry  Construction  (New  York.  1900). 

CUMA'CEA.    See  Cat  stacea. 

CUTtfiE  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  K1//177.  Kynxe) .  An 
ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  founded 
conjointly  by  colonists  from  Chalci*  aind  Cyms 
in  Eubova.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the 
earliest  of  all  Creek  settlement*  in  either  Italy  or 
Sicily,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  founded 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
about  the  same  time  as  the  first  colonies  in  Sicily. 
It  soon  attained  to  wealth  and  power,  built  sev- 
eral harbors  or  port  towns  of  its  own,  including 
Dicmirchia  (Pozzuoli)  and  Neapolis  ( Naples i. 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  in- 
terior. From  the  (  haleidian  alphabet  of  (unite 
t he  Ktruscan  and  Italian  alphabets  seem  to  have 
l.een  derived.  Its  prosperity  led  to  wars  with 
tin  Etruscans  and  other  Italian  tribes,  and  in 
B.C.  524  a  great  land  army  was  routed  by  the 
Cunucan*.  while  in  B.C.  474.  when  Cunne  was 
allied  with  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  the  sea-power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  broken  in  a  naval  battle 
near  the  city.  The  victory  seems  to  have 
left  C'urn:r  dependent  upon  Syracuse,  for  its 
power  now  rapidly  waned,  ami  in  B.C.  421  it 
was  captured  by  the  Samnites  and  became  an 
Oscan  community.  In  B.C.  .134.  along  with  Capua, 
it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Romans,  and 
from  this  pert". I  steadily  adhered  to  the  fortunes 
of  Rome.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  Hannibal 
tried  to  capture  it,  but  was  repulsed  by  Sein- 
pronius  (Jracehus.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Re 
public  it  became  the  municipal  capital  of  the 
district  in  which  the  Roman  nobles  had  their 
villas  and  seacoast  residences.  It  continued  to 
exist  as  a  'quiet'  place  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  rcaxsumed  a  momentary 
importance  during  the  wars  of  llclisarius  and 
Narses.  Its  strong  fortress,  garrisoned  by  the 
Goths,  was  the  last  place  in  Italy  that  held  out 
against  the  Byzantine  Army.  The  town  was 
finally  destroyed,  as  an  aliode  of  pirat»"s.  by  the 
Neapolitans  in  a.d.  1205.  Of  the  ancient  forti 
fixations    considerable    remains    may    still  be 


traced,  and  both  on  the  Acropolis  and  in  the 
lower  city  there  are  fragments  of  architecture 
and  scanty  ruins.  Underneath  the  Acropolis  are 
a  number  of  grottoes  and  subterranean  passages 
of  unknown  origin  and  purpose.  One  of  these 
caverns  was  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  the  Cu intra n 
Sibyl  (q.v.).  Consult  Bcloch,  Campanien  im  Al- 
terthitm  (Breslau,  1890). 

CUM/E'AN  SIHTL.  The  most  famous  of 
the  ancient  sibyls.  She  lived  at  Cumir  in  the 
crypts  under  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  has  been 
represented  pictorially  by  several  of  the  great 
masters.  The  most  noted  examples  are  paintings 
by  Michelangelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  by 
Raphael  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace,  in  Rome. 

CUMANA,  koo-ma  nil'.  A  town  in  the  State 
of  Rerniudez.  Venezuela,  situated  on  the  Man- 
zanares  River,  near  its  mouth,  on  the  Oulf  of 
Cariaco  (Map:  Venezuela,  El).  It  has  a  col- 
lege and  is  the  seat  of  a  U  nited  States  consular 
agent.  The  town  is  an  important  commercial 
centre,  its  trade  being  promoted  by  an  excellent 
roadstead  and  harbor,  which  are  dominated  by 
the  fort  of  San  Antonio  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  town.  It  export*  cacao,  sugar,  cocoa  nuts, 
tobacco,  pearls,  and  hides.  Population,  about 
12,000;  the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco,  Cuay- 
querias,  and  Serritos  have  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion which  equals  that  of  the  mother  town. 
CumanA.  possibly  the  oldest  city  in  America, 
was  founded  in  1520  under  the  name  of  Xueva 
Toledo,  and  became  in  the  following  year  capital 
of  the  newly  erected  Province  of  Nueva  Anda- 
luefa.  It  has  suffered  considerably  from  earth- 
quakes, notably  in  1700  and  1S53. 

CU'MARIN.  or  COUMARIN  (from  cou- 
warou,  the  Oallicized  form  of  the  native  name  of 
the  Tonka  bean), 

/0  -  CO 
(V.H4  | 
\CH-CH. 

The  anhydride  of  cumaric  ( ortho-oxy-cinnamio) 
acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  substance  melting 
at  07°  C.  and  boiling  at  201°  C.  It  has  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  odor.  It  is  found  in  various  plants, 
including  the  Tonka  l>ean  (the  seeds  of  the 
fUpteryx  odornta  and  oppositifolia  Willd. )  ;  the 
woodruff  {Aspmila  rxlnrnta  I..)  ;  the  tnelilot 
i.Uelilotu*  officinalis  Dexe.)  ;  a  number  of 
grasses,  such  as  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass 
{A  n  thermit  hum  otloratum  I,.);  the  faam  or 
faham  leaves  ( Anyrecuin  fragrans) ,  much  prized 
among  Asiatics  for  their  vanilla-like  scent;  the 
Indian  sarsaparilla  (the  root  of  Uemidesmus  In 
dims),  etc.  Cumarin  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  lie  obtained  from 
Tonka  beans  by  extracting  with  alcohol.  It  has 
also  Ih-cii  prepared  synthetically  by  heating  sali 
cylic  aldehyde  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic 
anhydride.  Tonka  beans  are  largely  u*cd  to  im- 
part the  odor  of  cumarin  to  snuff.'  Cumarin  is 
also  employed  in  perfumery  and  in  preparing  the 
beverage  well  known  in  Ocrmany  ns  Mnitrank 
(May  drink),  which  is  made  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  pure  cumarin  to  wine. 

CUMBERLAND.  A  peninsula  of  Baffin 
Land,  funning  the  western  coast  of  Davis  Strait 
(Map:  Canada.  S  .1).  It  cuts  off  the  gulf 
known  as  Cumberland  Sound. 
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CUMBERLAND  (AS.  Cumbria).  The  ex- 
treme northwest  county  of  England  (Map:  Eng- 
land, D  2).  It  has  75  miles  of  coast,  and  an 
area  of  15 10  square  miles.  Two-thirds  of  the 
county  is  cultivated,  the  rest  is  covered  by  moun- 
tain and  lake.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Cum 
brian  Mountains  (q.v. )  are  in  this  county. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Eden  and  Derwent.  Min- 
eral wealth  abounds,  chiefly  coal,  iron,  and  lead. 
Dairy  farming  and  domestic  manufactures  are 
carried  on.  The  chief  towns  are  Carlisle,  the 
capital,  Cockennouth,  Whitehaven,  and  Wigton. 
Population,  in  1891,  200,550;  in  1001,  207,000. 
Consult:  Ferguson.  Hintoru  of  Cumberland 
(London,  1800)  ;  Wilson  (editor).  The  \  ivlurxa 
llintory  of  Cumberland  (Westminster,  1001). 

CUMBERLAND.  A  city  and  i-ounty -scat  of 
Allegany  County.  -Md..  152  miles  northwest  of 
Washington.  I).  C  and  150  miles  southeast  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
and  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Italtimore  and 
Ohio,  und  other  railroads  (Mnp:  Maryland,  H  2). 
It  is  in  a  remarkably  picturesque  locality  on  the 
Potomac  River,  some  000  or  700  feet  above  tide, 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Cumberland  Canal  coal 
legion,  and  ships  vast  quantities  of  semi- 
hituminous  coal.  There  are  also  extensive  roll- 
ing-mills for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  mate- 
rials, iron-foundries,  steel-works,  railroad  shoos, 
tanneries,  brick-works.  Hour-mills,  glass-works, 
and  cement- works.  Cumberland  was  laid  out 
in  1785  on  the  site  of  Fort  Cumberland,  which 
was  erected  in  the  winter  of  1754-55  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  ami  Indinn  War.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1815,  becoming  a  city 
in  1850.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  city  coun- 
cil, some  of  the  memliers  of  which  are  elected  by 
wards  and  some  at  large.  The  several  adminis- 
trative hoards  are  nominated  by  the  executive 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council.  Owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  water-works  and  elec- 
tric-light works  are  municipal  functions.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890.  12.720;  in  1000.  17,128.  Consult 
Lowdermilk.  lli*tort/  of  Cumberland  (Washing- 
ton, 1878). 

CUMBERLAND.  A  (own  in  Providence 
County,  R.  I.,  six  miles  north  of  Providence,  on 
the  Blackslone  River,  and  on  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  It  lias  extensive 
manufactures  of  horseshoes,  cotton,  etc.  Cum 
bcrlam!  was  incorporated  in  1747.  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  bv  annual  town  meetings. 
Population,  in  1S90,  8000;  in  1000,  8025. 

CUMBERLAND,  Tor.  A  Federal  war-vessel 
under  the  command  of  l.ieut.  (icorge  ('.  Morris, 
sunk  by  the  Confederate  rum  MerrimtW  in  Ramp 
ton  Roads,  March  S.  1802.  She  went  down  firing 
and  with  colors  living,  and  carried  with  her  a 
hundred  of  her  crew. 

CUMBERLAND,  Dl'KE  of.  See  William 
Ai  gi  sti  s.  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Ernkst 
Afui'HTt's,  King  of  Hanover, 

CUMBERLAND.  Richard  (1632-1718).  An 
English  moralist.  He  was  born  in  London,  edu- 
cated at  Saint  Paul's  School  and  at  Cambridge! 
appointed  in  1058  to  the  rectory  of  llrampton. 
Northamptonshire,  ami  in  1007  to  the  living  of 
All  Hallows.  Stamford.  In  1091  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  His  work.  He  Leqibun 
Saturn  Mxquisitin  Philosophien  (1072).  trans 
la  ted  into  Engl  Mi  by  -ban  Maxwell  in  1727.  was 


one  of  the  tirsl  protc-ts  against  the  egoism  of 
Hubbes's  ethics.  He  maintained  therein  that 
•the  common  good  of  all*  is  the  chief  end  and 
ultimate  standard  of  morality,  and  is  thus  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  the  well-known  English 
Utilitarians.  Consult:  Spaulding.  Riehut-i 
Cumberland  ah  Itegriinder  dtr  Enylisrhen  ft  Ink 
I  U-ip/ig,  1804)  ;  and  Albee,  "The  Ethical  Sv  t.-m 
of  Richard  Cumberland."  in  the  rh,lo*of.ht,*l 
Review  (Boston,  1805). 

CUMBERLAND,  Riciiabu  (1732  1811  k  An 
English  dramatic  writer  and  essayist,  born  in 
Cambridge.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  was  the  grandson, 
on  his  mother's  side,  of  Dr.  Richard  Bent  ley 
He  graduated  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  in 
1750,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  elected  fel- 
low. Having  been  appointed  private  secretary 
of  the  Karl  of  Halifax,  he  gave  up  bis  intention 
of  entering  the  Church,  and  became  I  "later  -ee- 
retary  during  Halifax's  term  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Later  he  obtained  a  sinecure  in  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  retired  to  Tunbridge  Well*, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  w  rote 
farces,  tragedies,  comedies,  pamphlets,  essays, 
novels,  and  translations  from  the  Greek  poets. 
Many  of  his  comedies  were  well  received,  but 
have  noi  survived.  Thev  include  The  Brother* 
(1709)  and  West  Indian  (1770).  his  host  play 

Goldsmith  dcMribM  Cumberland  with  gentle 
satire  in  The  Retaliation,  as  "The  Terence  of 
England,  the  mender  of  hearts."  His  Memoir*  ap 
peared   in    1807,   but   are  considered  iintni-t 
w  orth  v. 

CUMBERLAND  AND  TEVIO TD ALE ,  te' 

vf-ot-dfil.  Di  ke  of.  Knglish  titles  borne  by  the 
lirst  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria,  George  V.  <>f 
Hanover  (q.v.).  and  perpetuated  by  his  eldest 
son.  Prince  Ernest  Augustus,  born  Septeml»er  21. 
1845. 

CUMBERLAND  GAP.  A  pass  through  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  State  line  between 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  at  the  southwestern  end 
of  Virginia  (Map:  Kentucky,  H  4).  It  id  a 
notch  about  500  feet  deep  and  in  some  place*  so 
narrow  as  merely  to  allow  room  for  a  roadway. 
The  road  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky  laid 
out  by  Daniel  Boone  in  1709  passed  through  Cm* 
berlaiid  (Jap.  and  over  this  load  journeyed  nto«t 
of  the  early  emigrants  to  Kentucky.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  Gap  was  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance.  constituting  as  it  did  a  kind  of  pa- 
sageway  l»etween  central  Kentucky  and  eastern 
Mid  central  Tennessee.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Confederate  General  ZollieoftYr,  on  NovemU»r  13. 
1801.  but  on  dune  17.  1802.  the  Confederate* 
withdrew  on  the  approach  of  a  superior  Fcder.il 
force  under  Gen.  G.  W.  Morgan,  who  took  po* 
session  on  the  following  day  and  immediately 
began  to  strengthen  the  fortifications.  Varbu- 
minor  skirmishes  occurred  in  the  vicinity,  in  the 
most  important  of  which,  that  of  August  7. 
the  Confederate-,  lost  125  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  the  Federals  08  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  On  the  night  of  September  17  Morgan 
secret  I V  evacuated  the  place,  destroyed  the  fori  ifi 
cations  and  the  war  material,  and  by  a  skillful 
retreat  saved  his  command  from  capture  at  the 
hands  of  the  superior  Confederate  force*  in  th" 
vicinitv.  On  October  22d  General  Bragg  occu- 
pied the  Gap.  On  September  8.  1863.  the  pla.v 
again  passed  into  the  hand*  of  the  Federal-  UO- 
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tier  General  Slmekleford,  the  Confederate  tk-n- 
cral  Eraser  surrendering,  without  resistance, 
2000  men  and  14  pieces  of  artillery;  and  here  on 
April  28,  1805,  000  Confederates  surrendered  and 
were  paroled. 

CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS.  A  part  of 
the  westernmost  division  of  the  Appalachian 
system  extending  from  northeastern  Alabama 
across  Tennessee,  thence  along  the  boundary  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  near  the  southern 
border  of  West  Virginia  (.Map:  Virginia,  A  5). 
Toward  the  nortli  the  range  of  elevations  is  con- 
tinued by  the  Alleghany  Mountains  through 
Went  Virginia  into  Pennsylvania.  The  Cumber- 
land Mountains  comprise  several  parallel  ridges, 
which  together  form  a  plateau  some  f>0  miles  in 
width  with  an  elevation  ranging  from  less  than 
1UOO  to  more  than  2000  feet.  Their  eastern  edge 
is  usually  defined  by  a  strong  escarpment,  while 
on  the  west  the  slope  is  abrupt  in  Tennessee  but 
less  so  in  Kentucky.  The  range  is  composed  of 
Paleozoic  strata,  including  sandstones, limestones, 
and  slates,  which  inclose  valuable  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron.  They  are  usually  well  timbered  with 
ash,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  other  hard  woods,  but 
the  soil  is  not  sutliciently  fertile  to  sup|x>rt 
a  large  agricultural  population.  The  slopes  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  are  drained  mostly 
into  the  Ohio  River  by  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Tennessee,  the  latter  river  crossing  the  southern 
portion  of  the  range  after  flowing  along  the 
greater  part  of  its  eastern  edge. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.    See  Presbytkrian  ChUBCH. 

CUMBERLAND  RIVER.  A  river  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  rising  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains.  It  flows  southwest  and  west  through 
southern  Kentucky  and  enters  Tennessee  in  longi- 
tude 85°  30'  \V.  (Map:  Kentucky.  C  4).  It  runs 
in  a  semicircle  through  the  northern  part  of 
Tennessee  and  then  turning  northward  reenters 
Kentucky,  running  through  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  parallel  with  the  Tennessee 
lliver.  It  joins  the  Ohio  River  at  Smithland. 
The  total  length  of  the  river  is  over  000  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Nashville,  and 
lor  smaller  craft  for  100  miles  above  that  town. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD,  Thk.  A  road  800 
miles  long,  which  extended  from  Fort  Cum- 
berland, Md..  to  Vandal ia.  111.,  and  which  had 
an  important  part  in  opening  up  the  West  and 
Southwest  to  settlement  from  the  Fast.  It  was 
begun  about  1800.  was  constructed  in  sections, 
mid  was  finished  alwiut  1840.  It  was  to  have 
l>een  built  by  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
funds  derived  from  sales  of  public  lands  in  the 
States  to  lie  traversed;  but  additional  appro 
priations  soon  became  necessary,  and.  largely 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay,  the  Na- 
tional Covcrnment  advanced  the  sum  of  $0,821.- 
240  for  this  purpose  between  1800  ami  1836. 
For  many  years  the  road  was  under  Federal 
control,  and  was  cnlled  the  "Great  National  Pike, 
but  by  1850  the  Government  had  turned  over 
to  the  various  States  through  which  it  passed 
the  portions  included  within  each.  For  many 
years  it  was  perhaps  the  chief  avenue  for  West- 
ern emigration,  and  thousands  of  prospective 
settlers  passed  over  it  from  the  various  Eastern 
State*.  Consult:  Hulbert.  The  Cumberland 
ftOttd  (Cleveland.  1903):  Sparks.  The  Hxpnunion 
of  the  American  People  (Chicago,  1901)  ;  and  an 
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article  "The  Old  National  Pike,"  in  vol.  lix.  of 
Murptr'tt  Monthly  M<nj<izint:  (New  York,  1S7!>). 

CUMBERLAND  UNIVERSITY.  An  edu- 
cational institution  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  established 
in  1844  at  Lebanon.  Tetin.  Connected  with  the 
university  is  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Church,  established  in  1832.  The  university 
also  maintains  a  law  department  and  prepara- 
tory department.  Its  student  enrollment  in 
1901  was  approximately  200. 

CUMURIA  (  hat.,  the  land  of  the  Cyinry,  or 
Welsh).  An  ancient  British  principality,  in- 
cluding Cumberland  in  Kngland,  and  most  of 
Scotland  as  far  north  as  the  Clyde.  In  Scot- 
hind,  however,  the  boundaries  were  indefinite, 
and  depeiubtl  ujm)H  the  strength  of  the  ruler. 
Cumbria  had  a  mixed  population  of  Britons, 
Goidels,  and  Picts,  who,  on  account  of  common 
danger  from  the  Saxons,  united  and  took  the 
name  of  Cyinry.  During  the  sixth  century  Cum- 
bria ceased  to  be  governed  by  one  ruler,  and  was 
united  only  in  times  of  war.  The  country,  how- 
ever, was  hilly  and  easily  defended.  Edmund 
conquered  Cumbria  in  940,  with  the  help  of  the 
King  of  South  Wales,  and  gave  it  to  Malcolm 
of  Scotland.  William  II.  of  England  annexed 
Cumbria  early  in  his  reign.  In  1107  David  I. 
of  Scotland  became  Prince  of  Cumbria,  holding 
it  from  the  English  Crown. 

CUMBRIAN  MOUNTAINS.  A  group  of 
mountains,  37  by  35  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
in  the  northwest  of  England,  occupying  part  of 
Cumberland.  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire. 
This  tract,  embracing  the  English  lake  district, 
is  of  great  pieturesquencss  and  beauty,  ami  much 
frequented  by  t4iurists.  There  arc  25  mountain- 
tops  upward  of  1500  feet  high,  including  Sea 
Fell  Pike  (3210  feet).  Sea  Fell  (3102).  Ilelvel- 
lyn  (3118).  and  Skiddaw  (3054).  The  deep  val- 
leys between  the  mountains  contain  14  lakes,  1 
to  10  miles  long.  The  largest  of  the  lakes  are 
Windermere,  L'llswater.  Conistone  Water.  Bas- 
senthwaite  Water,  and  Denventwater.  Many 
eminent  persons  have  resided  among  the  lakes, 
the  beaut v  of  which  has  inspired  some  of  the 
finest  writings  of  Wordsworth.  Coleridge,  Soutb- 
ey,  Professor  Wilson  ( "Christopher  North').  De 
Quinccy,  Arnold,  and  Harriet  Martincau. 

CUM'MING.  Ai.krku  <  c 1 802-73 ) .  An  Ameri- 
can official.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
I'tah,  whither  he  was  sent  with  a  protective 
force  of  2500,  under  the  command  of  (Jen.  A.  S. 
John-ton,  later  famous  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, lb*  issued,  on  November  27.  a  proclama- 
tion which  declared  the  Territory  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  and  a  copy  of  winch  was  for 
warded  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Urigham  Young,  the 
Morman  president,  retaliated  by  announcing  that 
the  region  was  under  martial  law.  and  forbid- 
ding the  ex|H*dition  to  enter.  A  compromise  was 
subsequently  effected,  and  Governor  dimming 
assumed  office  on  April  12.  1R58.  The  troops 
were  retained  at  Camp  Floyd  until  February  29. 
1800.  In  18iil  dimming  was  succeeded  by 
Stephen  S.  Harding. 

CUMMINO.  .John  (1807  81).  A  Scotch 
preacher  and  author,  born  in  Aberdeenshire.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  College.  AU-rdcen.  and 
in  1833  was  ordained  to  the  Scotch  Church, 
Crown  Court.  Coven t  Garden.  London,  where  he 
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officiated  till  1870.  He  was  very  popular  as  a 
•Teacher  aud  lecturer,  l»ut  is  reinemltered  chiefly 
for  his  controversies  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
dignitaries,  and  for  his  interpretation  of  the 
apocalyptic  writings.  The  most  important  of 
his  voluminous  publications  are:  Apocalyptic 
Sketches  (184!))  ;  The  Great  Tribulation  (185!))  ; 
Destiny  of  the  Xations  (1804)  ;  and  The  Screnth 
Vial  I  1870). 

CUMMINGS,  Amos  J.  (18411908).  An 
American  editor  and  politician,  born  nt  Conkling, 
Broome  County,  X.  V.  A  journeyman  printer 
at  fifteen,  he  act  type  in  nearly  every  State  of 
the  I'nion.  He  was  with  William  Walker  in 
the  last  "invasion'  of  Xicnragua  (1857),  and 
during  the  Civil  War  served  as  servant -major 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Xew  Jersey  Infantry,  and 
received  the  Congressional  medal  of  honor  for 
gallantry.  Subsequently  he  became  editor  of 
the  Xew  York  Weekly  Tribune,  and  in  1800 
joincd  the  staff  of  the  Bun,  of  whose  weekly  and 
evening  editions  he  was  afterwards  editor.  From 
1887  he  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress 
from  Xew  York,  and  in  1802  and  1800  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tions. During  his  Congressional  career  he  held 
many  important  positions  on  committees.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  series  of  letters  written 
from  Florida  and  California  to  the  Nun,  over  the 
signature  'Ziska.' 

CTJMMINGS,  Joseph  (1817  00).  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  born  in  Falmouth.  Maine  He 
was  president  of  Wesleyan  Cniversity.  Middle 
town.  Conn.,  from  1857  to  1875.  and  w-as  profes- 
sor of  mental  philosophy  and  jxditical  ccuiiomy 
there  from  1875  to  1877.  and  was  president  of 
Xorthwcstern  T'niversity  from  1881  until  his 
death. 

CUMMINOS,  Thomas  Skih  (1804-04).  An 
American  painter  and  author,  born  in  Kngland. 
He  came  to  Xew  York  early  in  life,  and  studied 
there  with  Henry  Inman."  He  painted  minia- 
tures in  water-color,  and  many  of  his  sitters 
were  well-known  contemporaries  of  the  artist. 
In  1820  he  helped  to  found  the  Xational  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  was  its  treasurer  for  forty 
years.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  its  his- 
tory, entitled.  Historic  Annals  of  the  Xational 
Academy  from  its  Foundation  to  ISfio  His 
later  life  wa-*  spent  in  Connecticut,  and  Hacken- 
snck,  X.  .T..  when*  he  died. 

CUMTKINS.  Ckorck  David  (1822  70).  An 
American  clergyman.  He  was  born  in  Delaware, 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  and  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry.  In  1845  he  took  orders  in 
the  F.  pi  sen  pal  Church,  ami  was  rector  of  several 
Episcopal  churches  in  Yirginia.  Washington,  and 
Chicago.  He  was  chosen  Assistant  Bishop  of 
Kentucky  in  18t!0.  but  in  1872  resigned  this 
office,  withdrew  from  the  denomination,  and 
founded  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  in  187:1  he  was  made  bishop.  Consult  the 
Memoir  by  his  wife  (Xew  York.  1878). 

CUMMINS.  Maria  Sisanna  (18-27  00).  An 
American  novelist,  born  at  Salem.  Mass.  After 
receiving  a  good  education  she  began  writing 
for  contemporary  magazine-.  In  1854  she  scored 
an  immense  success  with  her  story  The  Lamp- 
linhtir — more  than  100.000  copies  in  all  lieing 
sold:  a  surprising  sale  for  ante-bellum  Action. 
Her  later  books  are  negligible,  and  her  reputa- 
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lion  has  not  been  maintained,  although  The 
Lampliyhter  is  .still  read. 

CUM'NOB,  HALL.  (  1 )  An  old  manor 
house,  near  Oxford,  of  which  only  a  few-  ruin* 
remain — the  place  where  Amy  Robsart  was  im- 
prisoned, as  mentioned  in  Scott's  Kenthrorth  — 
(2)  A  ballad  of  that  name  by  W.  J.  Meikle,  sup 
posed  to  have  suggested  to  Scott  the  idea  of 
Kenihrorth. 

CUMULATIVE    SENTENCE.      See  S»:>- 

TENCE. 

CUMULATIVE  VOTING.  A  method  of 
voting  at  elections  for  office  and  in  representa- 
tive assemblies,  intended  to  obviate  the  iucon 
veniences  of  the  majority  system  by  giving  pro- 
portional weight  to  the  minority  vote.  As  com- 
monly practiced,  each  voter  is  permitted  to  cast 
as  many  votes  as  there  are  candidates  for  a 
given  office,  and  he  may  distribute  his  votes  or 
give  theni  nil  to  one  candidate,  as  he  may  choose. 
It  has  been  advocated  for  many  years.  Iioth  in 
Kngland  and  the  I'nited  States,  as  an  important 
measure  of  electoral  reform,  but  has  made  head 
way  slowly.  The  system  has  been  employed  to 
some  extent,  in  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  in 
Parliamentary  elections  in  Kngland.  Its  con 
stitutionality  was  established  by  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  in  1891.  See 
Election  :  Electobal  Reform  :  Minority. 

CCMULUS.   See  Cum  d:  Cloi  diness. 

CUNA,  koo'na.  A  trilie,  apparently  of  dis- 
tinct stock,  occupying  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
in  Colombia,  from  the  Chagres  River  to  the 
Atrato.  They  ere  also  known  as  Darien  or  San 
Rlas  Indians*.  They  are  of  small  stature,  but 
athletic  and  of  light  complexion,  many  of  them 
even  approaching  the  blonde  type.  They  for 
merly  lived  in  villages  of  communal  houses,  culti- 
vated corn  and  cotton,  and  worked  gold  obtained 
from  the  streams  and  mountains.  The  women 
were  clothed,  but  the  men  usually  went  naked. 
They  used  poisoned  arrows.  They  have  never 
been  entirely  subdued,  and  still  retain  their  low 
for  freedom  anil  wild  life. 

CUNARIK.  Sir  Samiej.  (1787-1805).  An 
English  shipowner,  born  in  Xovu  Scotia.  He 
was  the  founder  (1830)  of  the  Cunard  Line  of 
ocean  steamers  plying  between  Englaud  and 
America.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  <leo 
graphical  Society,  and  was  made  a  baronet  in 
1850. 

CUNAX'A  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Koemfa.  Aom 
j«7.™>.  A  place  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  probably  about  00  mile* 
north  of  Babylon.  It  was  the  scene  of  th* 
battle  fought  ( B.C.  401)  between  Cyrus  the 
Younger  (assisted  by  a  body  of  Greek*,  the  Ten 
Thousand)  and  his  brother.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
in  which  Cyrus  was  killed. 

CUNDINAMARCA.  koon'de-na-niHr'ka.  The 
central  department  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
bounded  by  HoyncA  on  the  north.  Venezuela  on 
the  east.  Cauca  on  the  south,  and  Tolima  on  the 
west  (Map:  Colombia,  C  3).  Its  area  is  esti 
mated  al  over  70.000  square  miles.  The  western 
portion  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Eastern 
Cordilleras,  while  the  remainder  forms  a  part  of 
the  Orinoco  basin.  Xnmerous  rivers  flow  across 
it.  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Guahihos  and  the 
C.uayabero.  All  its  streams  are  trihutarv  to 
the  Orinoco.    The  soil,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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mountain  regions,  is  very  fertile,  but  only  a 
-in, ill  portion  is  cultivated*.  The  chief  crops  are 
corn,  wheat,  coffee,  tobucco,  cacao,  and  sugar. 
The  chief  exports  are  cinchona  and  tobacco. 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Cundina- 
inarca,  is  also  the  capital  of  Colombia.  Cundina 
nuirca  derives  its  name  from  an  old  American 
goddess,  and  before  the  conquest  of  the  land  by 
the  Spaniards  was  one  of  the  chief  regions  of  na- 
tive civilization,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  re- 
mains found  in  the  State.  The  population  in 
IHH4,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  was  5:}7,t)o8. 

CUNDURANGO,  kftn'da-rnu'go  (Quichua. 
eagle-vine).  A  vine  growing  in  northern  South 
America.  It  contains  a  strong  bitter  principle, 
and  was  at  one  time  claimed  to  be  valuable  in 
the  cure  of  cancer,  as  a  remedy  for  which  it 
was  sold  in  the  United  States  at  enormous  prices. 
Subsequently  it  was  found  to  be  worthless  for 
the  cure  of  that  disease,  although  it  is  still 
claimed  to  be  valuable  as  a  blood-purifier.  It  is 
not  recognized  in  the  American  pharmacopeias, 
although  it  is  still  given  in  the  German. 

CUNEGONDE.  ku'n<  -goxd'.  The  mistress  of 
Candide.  in  Voltaire's  novel  of  that  name. 

CUNEIFORM,  kA-ne'I-fonn  (from  Lat.  cu- 
nrua.  wedge  +  forma,  shape- )  INSCRIPTIONS. 
Cuneiform  writing,  one  of  the  oldest  systems  of 
the  alphabet  which  is  known,  originated  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  spread,  through  the  influence  of 
Babylonia,  even  to  Armenia  and  to  Egypt.  The 
earliest  texts  in  cuneiform  writing  are  at  least 
six  thousand  years  old,  and  the  latest  inscrip- 
tions ure  dated  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Soter, 
in  the  third  century  li.v.  The  script  receives  its 
name  from  the  peculiar  wedge-shaped  characters 
of  which  it  is  composed.  These  consist  of  combi- 
nations of  the  five  elements: 


which  heeomc  in  many  cases  exceedingly  com- 
plex. The  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  charac- 
ters is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  polyphonic,  so  that  one  cuneiform 
group  may  represent  several  entirely  different 
combinations  of  sounds.  In  addition  to  their 
polyphonous  character,  all  the  varieties  of  cunei- 
form writing,  with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Per- 
sian, are  syllabic  instead  of  alphabetic.  That 
is.  each  syllable  represents  not  a  letter,  but  an 
entire  syllable,  or  even  a  word.  Furthermore, 
there  are  many  ideogram*  in  the  script.  con- 
vcntionnlized  characters  which  do  not  denote  the 
sounds  for  which  they  would  naturally  l>e  sup- 
posed to  stand,  or  which  have  no  real  phonetic 
value  whatever.  In  the  same  way  English  pos- 
sesses certain  ideograms,  such  as  lb„  which 
is  read  pound;  viz..  pronounced  namely;  $.  which 
is  dollar  in  speech:  tffthe.  bead  and  horns  of  the 
bull)  as  the  astronomical  sign  for  Taurus;  and 
the  like.  It  would  seem  that  originally  the 
cuneiform  letters,  like  the  Egyptian.  Chinese, 
and  Mexican  alphabets,  were  pictorial,  as,  for 
instance,  the  older  form  of  the  character  for  sun 
(which  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  complete 

circlet  of  time).    Y  y  .which  later  became 

.Of 

•yj  .  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  entire  body  of  the  extremely  complex  charac- 


ters which  make  tip  the  bulk  of  the  cuneiform 
texts  can  lie  resolved  into  such  simple  elements. 
The  form  of  the  signs  was  undoubtedly  influenced 
by  the  material  on  which  the  texts  were  in- 
scribed. As  the  Germanic  runes,  which  were 
carved  on  wood,  are  angular  in  shape  and  avoid 
curves,  or  as  the  Singhalese,  which  was  written 
on  palm-leaves,  has  almost  no  straight  lines, 
which  would  split  the  leaf,  but  is  composed  of 
curves,  so  the  cuneiform  received  its  character 
istic  shape  from  the  substance  on  which  it  was 
written.  On  the  soft  clay  tablets,  which  were 
the  ordinary  writing  material  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  straight  line  was  the  easiest  stroke,  while 
the  triangularly  prismatic  stylus  by  its  heavy 
initial  touch  to  the  clay  formed  the  peculiar 
arrow-shaped  head  of  the  wedge.  These  clay 
bricks,  after  the  writing  was  finished,  were  care- 
fully baked  or  dried  in  the  sun.  A  chisel  was  of 
course  employed  for  the  longer  inscriptions 
which  were  carved  in  the  rock.  The  cuneiform 
text,  unlike  most  other  Semitic  alphabets,  as  the 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  runs  from  left  to 
right 

History  of  Dkcihikhmkxt.  The  history  of 
the  decipherment  of  these  alphabets  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  Although  allusion  is  plainly  made 
to  cuneiform  texts  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Stra- 
bo.  Plutarch,  Arrian,  and  the  epistles  ascriln-d 
to  Themistoeles,  all  remembrance  of  them  seems 
later  to  have  lieen  lost.  Early  European  travel- 
ers to  the  East,  however,  were  attracted  by  the 
mysterious  signs,  as  early  as  Josafat  Barbaro  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  especially 
Pietro  del  la  Valla  in  H52I,  wlio  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  one  to  suspect  that  the  inscriptions 
were  something  more  than  simple  decorations  of 
the  rocks.  His  views,  however,  made  no  lasting 
impression,  and  the  wildest  theories  were  offereil 
in  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  signs. 
They  were  supposed  to  he  talismans,  or  hieratic 
and  astrological  formulas,  or  it  was  thought  that 
they  might  contain  the  original  language  of 
Kden.  They  were  regarded  as  Greek  by  one  in- 
vestigator, while  another  found  them  pure 
Arabic.  Gradually,  however,  the  theories  became 
more  sober  and  accurate.  The  investigation  een- 
tred  from  the  very  first  about  the  most  striking 
of  all  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  great  trilingual 
text  on  the  side  of  Behistun.  On  this  steep 
mountain,  which  rises  abruptly  some  seventeen 
hundred  feet  alnive  the  plain,  there  is  carved  at 
a  height  of  three  hundred  feet  an  account  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  I.  in  three  languages  which  we 
now  know  to  be  Old  Persian.  Babylonian,  anil 
New  Susian.    Beginning  with  the  discovery  that 

the  Persian  sign     ^     denoted  the  end  of  a 

word,  and  basing  investigations  on  historical 
data  furnished  bv  Herodotus  and  other  classical 
authors,  and  on  hints  as  to  word-order  and  style 
which  were  gained  from  Pahlavi  ( q.v. )  in- 
scriptions, successive  investigations  gradually  de- 
ciphered the  Old  Persian  cuneiform  writing.  It 
was  then  a  comparatively  easy  (ask  to  solve  the 
Babylonian  nnd  New  Susian  versions,  which  re- 
produce almost  word  for  word  the  Old  Persian 
text.  From  such  a  beginning  the  key  has  been 
found,  not  only  to  Assyro  Babylonian  and  New 
Susian.  but  to  the  Mitanni  inscriptions  nnd  the 
tablets  .if  Van  and  Cappndocia. 
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CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS. 


Sl'MEBlAN  Ct XEIFOBM  INSCRIPTIONS.  There 
are  five  chief  forms  of  cuneiform  alphabets — 
Siinierinn  or  Accadiun,  Assyro-Babylonian.  New 
Susian,  Old  Persian,  and  Armenian.  Of  these  by 
far  the  oldest  is  the  Sumerian.  also  called  the 
hieratic,  which  was  employed  by  the  pre-Semitie 
inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia.  This  alphabet  is 
ideographic  in  character,  that  is,  the  signs  ex- 
press not  syllables,  but  concepts,  and  are.  conse- 
quently, frequently  pictorial  in  origin,  as  in  the 

case  of  .heaven,  god.  which  later  liecame 

°r  '  da«»er«  ,ater 

The  numerical  system,  as  in  all  the  cuneiform 
alphabets,  consists  of  simple  wedges,  Jf  ,  for 
units,  and  angles  ,  ^  ,  for  tens.    After  sixty, 

which,  like  the  first  digit,  is  represented  by  the 
simple  vertical  wedge,  the  system  becomes  "sexa- 
gesimal. 

Ahhybo  Babylonian.  The  second  alphaliet. 
which  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the 
most  complicated  of  all.  is  the  Assyro- Babylo- 
nian. This  is  the  system,  moreover,  which  had  by 
far  the  longest  use  and  the  widest  extent.  Not 
•inly  was  it  the  medium  of  communication  for 
the' kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  which  for 
centuries  controlled  Mesopotamia,  but  it  was 
employed  by  the  kings  in  their  messages  to 
Kgypt,  as  is  shown  by  the  rich  discovery  in  1SH7 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  bricks  inserilied 
with  these  character*  at  Tel-el-Amarna,  which 
lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  south  of  Memphis.  The 
writing  is  syllabic  in  character,  and  with  the 
homophones,  or  different  signs  for  the  same 
sound,  polyphones,  or  signs  with  various  values, 
and  ideogrnms,  or  pictorial  representations,  nvun 
Ik-is  some  five  hundred  characters.  The  read- 
ing of  these  signs  has  been  rendered  possible 
by  the  discovery  at  Babylon  of  the  so-called  syl- 
labaries. This  class  of  tablets  contains  in  the 
centre  the  phonogram,  which  is  explained  syl- 
lahically  on  one  side  and  ideograph ically  on  the 
other.  "The  reading  of  the  Assy ro- Babylonian  in 
script  ions  is  further  simplified  by  determina- 
tives, which  are  found  also  in  all  the  other  cunei- 
form systems  except  Old  Persian,  as  well  as  in 
Rgyptian  hieroglyphic-  By  these  signs,  which 
precede  the  word  they  determine,  the  noun  is 
shown  to  denote  a  country,  deity,  or  the  like. 
Thus,  in  the  Sumerian  alphabet,  one  vertical 
Wedge  is  the  determinative  for  a  man.  three  lon- 
gitudinal wedges  for  a  country,  while  in  Assyro- 
Babylonian  the  sign  for  god,  above  noted,  is  the 
determinative  for  the  name  of  a  deity,  and  two 
vertical  wedges  indicate  the  dual  number.  The 
substances  on  which  these  inscriptions  were  cut 
were  numerous.  Not  only  day  bricks,  as  in  the 
Tel-el-Amarna  tablets,  but  also  seals,  stone 
obelisks,  statues  «if  bulls  and  lions,  and  the  walls 
of  the  palaces  were  favorite  places  for  texts  to 
lie  inscribed.  The  writing  is  often  exeecdinglv 
minute,  some  tablets  having  siv  lines  to  the  inch, 
so  that  the  complex  characters  must  In-  read  with 
the  help  of  a  magnifying  glass.  It  is  probable 
that  the  letters  were  cut  with  such  assistance, 
as  lenses  <if  considerable  power  have  been  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Mesopotamia!!  cities.  In 


writing  on  sculpture  the  details  of  the  carving 
were  often  entirely  neglected,  so  that  the  lines  of 
text  are  frequently  carried  over  representations 
of  portraiture  or  drapery.  The  clay  tablets  arc 
of  various  sizes,  some  lieing  as  large  as  nine  by 
six  inches,  while  others  are  little  more  than  an 
inch  square.  The  character  of  the  writing  nat 
urally  varies,  and  there  is  of  course  a  slipht  but 
constant  change,  so  that  the  later  Assyro-Bahv- 
lonian  cuneiform  letters  are  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  the  earlier.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  the  solution  of 
the  literature  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Not 
only  in  its  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
East,  which  had  l»ecn  almost  u  sealed  b«»ok.  is  it 
of  value.  Almost  more  momentous  still  is  the 
light  which  it  has  east  on  the  creation  and 
deluge  legends  of  fienesis,  and  its  resultant  value 
for  Old  Testament  students. 

New  St  stAX.  The  third  variety  of  the  eunei 
form  inscriptions,  while  ultimately  derive!  from 
the  Assyro- Babylonian  system,  is  very  much 
simpler.  The  name  which  should  lie  assigned  to 
it  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  has  been  called  by 
no  less  than  ten  names — Median.  Proto- Median. 
Medo-Sevthian.  Scythian,  Elamitic,  New  Elam 
itic,  Susian.  Amardian,  Anzanian.  and  New 
Susian.  It  is  also  termed  the  'language  of  the 
second  form.'  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the 
only  monument  of  it  which  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered is  the  second  of  the  three  "versions  of  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Persian  Aelnemenians.  The 
name  which  seems  preferable  and  is  adopt«*d  by 
the  majority  of  scholars  at  present  is  New 
Susian.  This  system  contains  ninety-six  syllabic 
signs,  which  at  times,  however,  show  a  distinct 
approach  to  alphabetic  values.  Like  the  other 
cuneiform  alphabets,  the  New  Susian  possesses 
ideograms  and  determinatives,  having  sixteen 
of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  each  ideogram,  excepting  for  cun- 
k  uk,  king,  which  already  has  one  determinative,  is 


followed 


by  the  determinative  ,  id.  The 


readings  of  the  New  Susian  characters  are  in 
general  fairly  clear,  although  there  is  uneer 
taint y  about  many  words.  The  Old  and  Middle 
Susian  inscriptions  are  still  little  known.  Their 
study,  should  it  prove  successful,  may  help  to 
solve  some  of  the  difficulties  which  still  beset  our 
knowledge  of  New  Susian. 

Armenian.   The  cuneiform  inscriptions  which 
are  found  in  Armenia,  chiefly  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Van.  and  number  over  fifty,  are  written 
in  a  language  which  is  related  to  the  modern 
Georgian  dialects.    The  inscriptions,  which  are 
probably  to  1m?  dated  from  the  ninth  to  the  eighth 
century  B.C..  were  first   noted  by  Saint-Martin 
in  18*23.  and  studied  by  Schub..  who  was  nmr 
dered  by  the  Kurds  in  1821>.  before  his  researches, 
were   completed.      Despite   the   erroneous  view- 
held  by  one  of  the  early  investigators  that  the 
language  of  these  texts  was  Armenian,  while  an 
other   more   naturally  tried   to   read   them  a« 
Assyrian,  researches  into  them  were  at  last  sue 
ccssful.    The  alphabet  of  the  Armenian  cunei- 
form inscriptions  is  an  obvious  modification  of 
the  Assyro- Babylonian  characters.     It  i*  rela 
tively  extremely   simple,  since   polyphones  are 
discarded,  and  the  number  of  sj^ns  i<  hut  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eight,  including  fiftX-OBe  ideo 
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gram*  and  seven  determinative*.  The  type  of 
this  script,  like  the  New  Susian.  forms  a  kind  of 
transition  between  the  Assyro- Babylonian  and  the 
Old  Persian,  since  it  has  partly  given  up  the 
syllable  system  and  often  approximates  the 
alphabetic*  form.  Some  of  the  determinatives, 
a*  those  for  god  and  man.  and  the  numerical 
system.  are  borrowed  from  the  Assyro- Babylo- 
nian system  of  writing. 

Oij»  Pkksian.  The  most  simple  of  all  the 
cuneiform  systems,  ami  the  one  which,  as  stated 
alK.ve,  gave' the  key  to  all  the  others,  is  the  Old 
Persian.  This  is  employed  from  the  sixth  to  the 
fourth  century  n.c.  in  the  tablets  of  the  Aelue- 
inenians.  Darius  the  (treat,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes 
I.,  II..  and  III.,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  together 
with  a  few  seals  of  private  persons.  By  far  the 
most  important  text  is  that  of  Darius  at  Behis- 
1  mi.  which  is  about  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
line-  long.  Other  inscriptions,  some  of  them  of 
great  value,  are  found  at  Persepolis,  Susa,  Naqs- 
i  Kn-tam.  Elvand,  Kinnan.  ilamadan,  and 
Murghab.  In  addition,  there  are  shorter  tablets 
at  Van.  where  the  most  important  Armenian  in- 
scriptions exist,  and  at  Suez.  The  trilingual  in- 
scription of  Behistun  was  known  to  Diodorus 
sicwlns  (q.v.)  in  the  first  century  B.C..  who  says 
that  the  deeds  of  Scmirnmis  were  carved  there 
in  Syrian  letters.*  The  Old  Persian  cuneiform 
characters  are  almost  entirely  alphabetic,  each 
sign  standing  either  for  a  vowel  or  for  a  conso- 
nant plus  a  vowel.  Traces  of  the  earlier  syllabic 
system  may  perhaps  exist  in  the  case  of  charac- 
ters which,  like  some  of  those  found  in  the 
Armenian  inscriptions,  have  different  forms  ac- 
cording to  the  following  vowel,  as  •  t9* 
but  ^"^^  •  f*>  The  alphabet  possesses  thirty- 
six  letters,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  four 
ideograms,  for  king.  land,  earth,  and  Ormazd. 
Polvphones  ami  homophones  are  altogether  lack- 
ing! and  the  only  possible  trace  of  a  determina- 
tive is  in  the  oblique  wedge,  already  mentioned 
ns  the  first  character  of  any  cuneiform  alphabet 
to  be  deciphered,  which  marks  the  end  of  a  word. 
W  hile  it  is  obvious  that  the  Old  Persian  alpha- 
bet is  derived  from  the  later  Assyro  Babylonian 
signs,  insf  as  the  Aehaunenians  were  strongly 
influenced  in  their  literary  style  by  their  non- 
Iranian  predecessors,  it  is  nevertheless  not  an 
easy  task  to  trace  the  direct  lineage  of  the  letters 
of  the  single  Iranian  cuneiform  alphals  t  to  their 
Semitic  originals. 

There  still  remain  a  number  of  Old  Persian 
inscriptions  which  have  never  been  published  or 
even  copied  or  photographed.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  future  investigations  will  add  new 
Armenian  tablets,  or  even  New  Susian  texts, 
while  it  is  practically  certain  that  continued  ex- 
cavations will  bring  to  light  large  masses  of 
Sumerian  and  Assvro-Babylonian  cuneiform  in 
script  ion*.  The  difference  in  the  various  alpha- 
bets of  this  system  may  be  illustrated  by  re- 
producing the  name  of  Darin-  in  Old  Persian. 
fMrayaratuh ;  New  Susian.  Tariyavau*h ;  and 
Babylonian.  nUriynvush : 

OLD  PERMIAN. 

Vol  V.-34. 


0  CTJNHA. 

s-n  -ttk  wi  m  < 

NEW  SOMAS. 

ew  -m  &=h  *h< 

HABYI.OMAS. 
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CUNENE.   See  Ki  nkxk. 

CUNEO,  koo'nA-6  (dialcctically  called  Coni). 
The  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in 
N'orth  Italy,  situated  55  miles  south  of  Turin  on 
a  hill  at  the  continence  of  the  Stura  and  the 
Gesso  (Map:  Italy.  B  3).  The  town  has  a 
twelfth-century  Franciscan  church,  a  cathedral, 
and  a  city  hall  with  a  high  tower.  It  markets 
grain,  silk,  and  hemp  in  Ivomhardy.  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  and  manufactures  paper  and  fab 
rics  of  silk  and  WOO  I.  On  account  of  its  strategic 
importance  as  the  key  to  the  upper  plains  of 
Piedmont,  and  to  the  road  that  leads  to  Nice  and 
Provence.  Cuneo  has  often  been  besieged  since  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  House  of  Savoy  in 
1382.  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  24,853: 
in  1001.  27.005  Consult  Bertano,  Storia  di 
Cuneo   (Cuneo,  1898). 

CTJNHA,  koo'nya.  Tristao  da  (  UOO-e.1540) . 
A  Portuguese  navigator.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
an  expedition  to  Africa  and  the  Indies  in  com- 
pany with  AfTonso  d'Albuquerquc.  Afterwards 
he  fought  in  Madagascar,  and  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  conduct  in  the  East.  In  1514  he 
was  made  special  ambassador  to  present  to  Pope 
Leo  X.  the  new  possessions  of  Portugal.  Upon 
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his  return  he  was  made  one  of  the  special  coun 
eil  of  the  Crown.    Da  Cunha  wax  the  discoverer 
of  three  voleanic  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  one  of 
which  bears  his  name. 

CU'NIBERT.  Saint  (c.500-663).  One  of  the 
earliest  bishops  of  Cologne.  He  was  consecrated  in 
023;  was  present  at  the  synods  of  Kheims  (025) 
and  of  Chchy  ((126),  and  soon  took  a  place  be- 
side Pepin  as  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  He  educated  Sigeliert 
III.  and  other  Merovingian  princes:  was  promi- 
nent in  the  revision  of  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian 
law*,  and  in  drawing  up  the  Alemanuian  and  Ba- 
varian codes,  and  spread  the  power  of  the  Church 
over  Saxony.  Westphalia,  Frisia,  and  part  of 
France.  He  died  after  forty  years  in  the  bish- 
opric 

CU'NIMUND  (c.6 10-568).  The  hut  King  of 
the  (Jepidie.  He  was  killed  in  600  in  a  battle  with 
the  Lombards,  to  whose  King.  Alboin  (q.v.).  his 
(laughter  Rosamund  was  married. 

CUNNER.  A  small,  brown  labroid  fish,  com- 
mon in  summer  about  all  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  I'nited  States,  where  it  affords  amusement  to 
hosts  of  amateur  anglers  who  fish  for  it  from 
wharves  and  anchored  l>oats.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  the  tautog,  but  less  valuable,  and  is  variously 
known  as  burgall,  chogset.  blue  perch,  sea-perch, 
niffer.  etc,  ami  to  ichthyologist*  as  Ctenolabrus 

udspCTSUS. 

CUNTJTNGHAM,  Sir  Alexander  |  1814  93). 
An  English  soldier,  archaeologist,  and  author, 
born  at  Westminster.  He  studied  at  Addis 
combe,  went  to  India  in  18.13  as  second  lieuten- 
ant of  Bengal  engineers,  and  in  1830  was  ap- 
pointed an  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Auckland. 
From  1830  to  1840  he  was  employed  in  military 
ami  engineering  service,  in  1840-49  was  field- 
engineer  in  the  Sikh  wars,  and  in  1850,  with 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  Burma.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
to  a  similar  is>st  in  the  Northwestern  Provinces, 
and,  as  a  major-general,  retired  in  IH01.  He  was 
from  that  time  until  1865,  and  again  in  1870-85, 
archaeological  surveyor  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. In  that  capacity  he  made  extensive  ex 
proration*,  excavations,  and  drawings,  gathered 
the  most  valuable  collection  of  Indian  coins  yet 
made,  and  conducted  important  researches  in  the 
history  of  ltuddhism  as  revealed  by  its  arc  hitec- 
ture. His  publications  include:  'Essay  on  the 
Arian  Order  of  Architecture  (1848):  The  An- 
eiciit  Geography  of  India  (pt.  i..  1S71)  :  Corpus 
fnscriptionum  Indicarum.  vol.  i.  (1877):  The 
Coin*  of  Ancient  India  (1891)  ;  and  The  Coins 
of  Mcditrral  India  (1894). 

CUNNINGHAM.  Allan  (1784-1842).  A 
Scottish  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer.  He  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Keir.  Dumfriesshire.  His 
father  was  for  a  time  a  neighl>or  of  Hums,  and 
Allan,  as  a  hoy,  was  present  at  the  poet's 
funeral.  At  the  age  of  eleven  Cunningham  was 
taken  from  school  and  apprenticed  to  his  brother, 
who  was  a  stone-mason:  hut  his  spare  time  was 
given  to  song  and  the  collection  of  traditions. 
In  1810  he  contributed  largely  to  R.  H.  Cromek's 
Remains  of  Xithstlale  and  Calloiray  Ptonff.  The 
ballads  in  this  collection,  though  purporting  to 
Iw  ancient  popular  songs,  wore  Cunningham's 
own  compositions.  Removing  to  London  just  be- 
fore this  publication.  Cunningham  liecame  one 


of  the  best-known  writers  for  the  London  Maga- 
zine. He  subsequently  obtained  a  situation  in 
<  hantrey'a  studio  as  foreman,  or  confidential 
manager,  and  this  office  he  held  till  the  sculp 
tor's  death.  Among  Cunningham's  many  works 
are  Songs,  Chicftti  in  the  Rural  Dialect  of  Scot- 
land (1813);  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and 
Modem  (1825)  ;  several  romances,  and  a  drama; 
Traditional  Tales  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Peasantry  (1822):  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent 
British  Painters,  Sculptors,  etc.  (1829-33);  and 
an  admirable  life  of  Hums.  Cunningham  is  the 
author  of  a  fine  sea  song.  "A  Wet  Sheet  and  a 
Flowing  Sea."  He  died  in  Ixmdon.  Consult  Hogg, 
Life,  with  selections  from  works  ( I»ndon.  1875). 

CUNNINGHAM,  John  (1819  92).  A  Scot- 
tish divine.  He  was  l>orn  at  Paisley  and  was  edu 
cated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  pastor  at  Crieff  for  forty-one 
years  (1845-80).  In  1880  he  became  Moderator 
of  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot 
land,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap|ioiutcd  profes- 
sor of  divinity  at  Saint  Mary's  College.  Saint 
Andrews.  His  Church  History  of  Scotland,  first 
published  in  1859,  is  the  best  work  on  this  sub 
ject.  His  further  publications  include:  A  \eir 
Theory  of  Knowing  and  Knoicn,  icith  Some  Spec- 
ulations  on  the  Borderland  of  Psychology  and 
Physiology  (  1874)  ;  The  Quakers  from  Their  OH- 
gin  to  the  Present  Time:  An  International  His- 
tory ( 1808) . 

CUNNINGHAM,  John  F.  (1842—).  An 
American  Catholic  divine.  He  was  born  in  tin- 
parish  of  Irremorc,  Countv  Kerrv,  Ireland,  and 
was  educated  at  Saint  Benedict's  College.  At*  hi 
son.  Kan.,  and  at  Saint  Francis  Seminary,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  He  took  an  important  part' in  the 
development  of  the  Catholic  Church  inlluence  in 
Kansas,  having  been  the  first  resident  pastor  of 
that  Church  to  be  appointed  at  Fort  Scott  (  1865- 
08).    In  1808  he  was  transferred  to  I^awrence. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Peter  (1816-69).  A  Brit- 
ish author.  Itorn  in  London,  the  son  of  the  writer 
Allan  Cunningham.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
Hand-Hook  of  London  (1849),  a  valuable  "work 
full  of  information.  He  also  edited  a  number  of 
the  English  classic-;  wrote  a  Life  of  Drummond 
of  Hnu  thurndrn  (1833)  :  a  Life  of  Iniyo  done* 
I  1 848 )  ;  and  77ic  glory  of  Xctl  fhcynne  (  1852)  : 
and  was  a  contributor  to  numerous  English 
periodicals. 

CUNNINGHAM,  RICHARD  (1793-1835).  A 
Scotch  botanist,  a  brother  of  Allan  Cunningham, 
the  poet.  He  was  born  at  Wimbledon.  Fr<>n' 
180H  to  1814  he  worked  on  the  Hortus  Kenensit 
at  Kensington:  from  1814  to  1832  he  acted  a« 
assistant  to  the  King's  gardener  at  Kcw.  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  made  Colonial  Botanist  and 
superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  Sydney.  Aus 
tralia.  After  spending  nearly  a  year  in  New 
Zealand,  he  returned  to  Australia  in  1834.  and 
in  the  following  year,  while  out  with  an  explor- 
ing party  on  the'banks  of  the  Darling  River,  he 
was  murdered  by  the  natives.  He  wrote  7Vo 
Years  in  Vetr  South  Wales  (London,  1827). 

CUNNINGHAM.  William  (1805-01).  An 
English  theologian.  He  was  bom  at  Hamilton 
Lanarkshire,  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Trinity  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  after  a  visit  to 
the  Cnited  States  for  purposes  of  theological 
investigation   became  professor  of  theoloev  in 
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the  New  College  in  1843.  He  was  widely  known 
as  a  controversialist  of  exceptional  ability,  and 
used  his  abilities  largely  in  the  defense  of  Cal- 
vinism. Among  his  principal  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Hi»torical  Theology  (1802);  The  Re- 
former* and  (he  Theology  of  the  Reformation* 
( 1 8(12 )  ;  and  Discussions  on  Church  Principles 
( 1803). 

CUNOBELINE,  kO'nA-belln.  The  legendary 
father  of  Caractacus,  and  King  of  the  Silurcs. 

CUOCO,  koo  C/ko,  Vincenzo  (1770-1823).  An 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Civita-Campomorano 
(  Province  of  Naples ) .  He  practiced  law  for  a  time 
at  Naples,  but  was  banished  for  participation  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  171>0.  and  until 
his  return  in  1806  lived  chiefly  at  Milan,  where 
he  edited  the  (liornale  Italiano  and  published 
his  Saggio  storico  nulla  rcroluzione  di  Xapoli 
(1800),  n  vivid  and  interesting  narrative.  From 
18015  to  1810  he  was  director  of  the  Treasury  and 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  at  Naples. 
Consult  d'Ayala,  Vita  di  Vincenzo  Cuoco  (Naples. 
18<il). 

CUP  ( AS.  cuppe,  Icel.  kuppr,  OHO.  choph, 
cup,  from  Lat.  cupa,  cask,  OChureh  Slav,  kupa, 
•  up.  Ok.  Kvrrf,  kgpc,  hollow,  Skt.  kupa,  well). 
Divination  by.  A  mode  of  foretelling  events 
practiced  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  still 
prevailing  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  One  of  the  Eastern 
methods  consisted  in  throwing  small  pieces  of 
gold  or  silver  leaf  into  a  cup  of  water,  in  which 
also  were  placed  precious  stones,  with  certain 
characters  engraved  upon  them.  The  infernal 
powers  were  then  invoked,  and  returned  answer, 
either  in  an  intelligible  voice,  or  by  signs,  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  by  a  representation  in 
the  cup  of  the  person  inquired  about.  By  the 
modern  iiieth<id.  a  person's  fortune  is  foretold  by 
the  disposition  of  the  sediment  in  his  tea-cup 
after  |M»uring  out  the  last  of  the  liquid. 

CUPA'NIA.     See  Akek. 

CUPAR,  koo'per,  or  CUPAR-FIFE.  A  royal 
and  municipal  burgh,  the  county  town  of  Fife- 
shire.  Scotland,  on  the  Eden.  32V.  miles  north 
of  Edinburgh  (Map:  Scotland.  E  3).  It  has 
several  schools  and  a  public  library.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  linens,  brick,  and  earthenware. 
A  fortress  of  the  Ma cd lifts,  thanes  of  Fife,  once 
stood  on  a  mound  called  the  Castle  Hill,  at  the 
eaM  end  of  the  town.  Population  (royal.  Parlia- 
mentary, and  municipal  burgh),  in  1001,  4.111. 

CUTEL  AND  CU'PELLATION.    Sec  As- 

SAY  I  Nli. 

CUPID  (Lat.  eupido,  desire,  from  rupere,  to 
desire).  In  classic  mythology,  the  god  of  love: 
in  Oreek  'Eput.  Er6s,  and  also  called  in  Latin 
iiwor,  love.  Eros  was  worshiped  at  Tbespiie  and 
Leuetrn  in  Bceotia,  and  Parion  on  the  Hellespont, 
as  a  very  ancient  god  of  productivity,  and  be 
also  appears  in  the  poets  from  the  time  of  Hesi«»d 
as  a  personification  of  the  power  of  love,  which 
unites  the  gods  and  produces  all  things.  In  this 
aspect  he  is  called  offspring  of  Chaos,  or  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  or  any  such  symbolical  gen- 
ealogy is  assigned  to  him  as  pleased  the  fancy  of 
a  poet  or  philosopher.  The  prevailing  concep- 
tion, however,  is  that  Eros  is  the  son  and 
inseparable  companion  of  Aphrodite,  though 
there  is  considerable  confusion  as  to  his  father. 
In  the  earlier  Oreek  art,  Eros  is  a  winged  youth, 


holding  a  (lower  or  very  commonly  a  lyre,  and 
sometimes  a  whip,  as  symbol  of  his  power.  The 
bow  and  arrows,  which  were  the  common  attri- 
butes in  Hellenistic  and  Koman  times,  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
when  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus  represented  the 
god  in  famous  statues.  Eros  stretching  the 
bow,  probably  inllucneed  by  Lysi  ppus,  shows  the 
passage  to  the  type  which  afterwards  became 
universal,  the  chubby  mischievous  boy.  The 
later  Alexandrian  and  Koman  literature,  with 
its  frequent  mention  of  the  love-gods,  finds  a 
reflection  in  the  contemporary  art.  The  artists 
of  the  time  are  exceeding  fond  of  genre  seenes, 
in  which  the  actors  are  Cupids,  who  appear  hunt- 
ing, chariot -driving,  making  wine,  selling  their 
wares,  or  even  playing  like  children. 

CUPID,  The  Letter  ok.  A  poem  by  Occleve. 
which  was  attributed  to  Chaucer  in  the  edition 
of  1532.  though  bearing  a  date  (1402)  two  years 
after  the  hitter's  death. 

CUPID  AND  PSYCHE,  sl'ke.  ( 1 )  One  of 
the  tales  narrated  in  the  Uoldcn  Ass  of  Apuleius. 
Psyche,  a  princess,  incurs  the  wrath  of  Venus, 
who  sends  Cupid  to  punish  her;  but  he  falls  in 
love  with  his  prospective  victim  and  visits  her, 
cloaked  in  invisibility.  He  commands  her  not  to 
attempt  to  see  him.  Curiosity  leads  her  to  dis- 
obey, and  the  lovers  are  separated.  The  pity  of 
Jupiter,  however,  finally  unites  them  for  eter- 
nity. The  episode  has  been  frequently  translated 
and  imitated.  (2)  A  graceful  antique  marble 
in  the  Capitol ine  Museum  at  Koine,  a  copy  of  a 
Oreek  original.  Cupid,  undraped,  embraces 
Psyche,  who  is  draped  from  the  hips.  The 
statue  was  found  on  the  A  vent  ine. 

CUPID'S  REVENGE.  The  title  of  an  in- 
ferior comedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  show- 
ing strong  resemblance  to  Sidney's  Arcadia. 

UCPOLA  (  It.,  dome,  from  Lat.  cupula,  eu- 
pule.  little  cup,  cupola,  dim.  of  Lnt.  cm/mi,  cask). 
A  spherical  vault  or  ceiling  used  to  cover  a  build- 
ing, so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cup. 
Cupolas  are  hemispherical,  or  of  any  other 
curve,  and  may  l>e  made  of  any  material,  stone, 
brick,  w  oml.  metal,  or  glass.  The  term  cupola  is  dis- 
tinguished from  dome  (q.v.).  because  it  applies 
only  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  covering,  while 
the  term  dome  covers  the  entire  curved  structure. 
In  popular  but  incorrect  usage,  a  cupola  in  a 
small  termination  on  a  roof,  often  a  sort  of  lan- 
tern on  the  top  of  a  dome  (e.g.  that  of  Saint 
Peter's),  for  an  egress  or  look-out.  In  late  By- 
zantine, in  Mohammedan,  and  in  Russian  domes 
esj>ecially,  the  inner  shell  or  cupola  differed  es- 
sentially in  shape  from  the  outer  shell,  a  low 
inner  face  being  often  surmounted  by  a  high 
pointed  or  bulbous  roofing  for  effect.  This  was 
also  the  ease  at  Saint  Mark's.  Venice.  The 
Mes-jid-i-Shah  mosque  at  Ispahan  and  the  Um-es- 
Sultan  mausoleum  at  Cairo  are  Eastern  ex- 
amples. In  later  architecture  this  is  illustraled 
in  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris  and  Saint 

Paul's,  London. 

CUPPING.  The  application  of  cups,  from 
which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  to  the  skin, 
with  the  object  of  causing  congestion  or  excessive 
fullness  of  the  cutaneous  blood  vessels :  and  if  it 
should  be  thought  desirable  to  withdraw  some 
blood,  the  skin  may  lie  cut  or  scarified,  and  the 
exhausted  cups  applied  over  the  incisions,  to 
favor  its  flow.    The  two  procedures  are  respect- 
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ively  called  'dry'  and  'wet  cupping.'  Cups  are 
made  of  glass,*  with  round  mouths,  from  two 
inches  to  one  inch  wide.  The  eup  is  held  near 
the  skin  ami  the  llame  nf  an  aleohol  lamp  is 
thrust  into  it  till  part  of  the  air  is  driven  out  by 
expansion.  The  llame  is  then  withdrawn  and  the 
eup  is  quiekly  inverted  on  the  skin,  to  which  it 
adheres  on  account  of  the  partial  vacuum  formed 
on  cooling.  The  'French  cup'  is  provided  with  a 
rubber  bulb  connected  with  its  interior.  The 
bulb  is  j»ras|Kfl  a.s  the  cup  is  applied,  driving  out 
t lit*  air,  and  when  the  cup  is  in  position  the  bulb 
is  allowed  to  expand  and  fill,  thus  exhausting 
rt  of  the  air  in  the  cup.  Wet  clipping  should 
done  under  antiseptic  precautions. 

CUPRES'SUS.    See  Cypress. 

CU'PRITE  (from  Lat.  cuprum,  copper).  A 
red  cuprous  oxide  that  crystallizes  in  the  isomet- 
ric system  and  has  an  adamantine  or  suhnictallic 
lustre.  It  occurs  in  Thuringia,  Tuscany.  Corn- 
wall, ami  elsewhere  in  England ;  also  abundantly 
in  Chile.  Peru,  ami  Bolivia;  and  in  the  United 
States  with  various  copper  ores  in  the  I-ake  Su- 
|icrior  region,  Missouri,  and  Arizona.  It  is  found 
occasionally  as  a  furnace  product. 

CUTULE  (Xen-Lut.  cupula,  dim.  of  U\t. 
cupa,  cask  i.  A  word  with  at  least  two  distinct 
applications  among  plants.  Among  seed-plant** 
it  refers  to  a  peculiar  involucre  of  coalesced 
bracts,  such  as  the  acorn  'cup.'  and  the  husk  of 
lieeehnuts,  hazelnuts,  etc.  Among  liverworts  (as 
Marchantia)  it  refers  to  a  cup-like  structure 
that  appears  on  the  plant  body  and  contains  the 
peculiar  reproductive  bodies  called  'gemnnr.'  Sec 
Hkpatic.«. 

CU'PULIF'ER^!  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
cupula,  cupule.  little  cup.  cupola  4-  Lat.  (crrv,  to 
bear).  The  oak  family.  This  order  of  Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker  is  divided  by  other  botanists 
into  several,  the  principal  sjHH-ies  being  placed 
in  Kagaceie  by  Kngler  and  the  remainder  includ- 
ed in  iictulaccic.  This  is  one  of  the  most  inipor 
tant  orders  of  dicotyledonous  plants  when  their 
Dm  are  considered.  To  it  belong  the  oak. 
chestnut,  and  beech  (q.v.i.  which  are  among 
our  most  valm-d  deciduous  forest  trees.  The 
order  is  composed  of  momecious  trees  ami  shrubs 
with  alternate  simple,  straight -veined  leaves, 
deciduous  stipules:  fertile  flower*  l«>rne  singly 
or  clustered,  sterile  ones  in  catkins.  The  fruit  is 
a  nut  inclosed  in  a  cupule  of  coalesced  bracts. 
In  the  oaks  the  nuts  are  borne  singly  in  the 
cupule  and  more  or  less  inclosed  by  it.  With 
the  beeches  two  three-angled  nuts  are  formed 
within  the  cupule.  which  o|>ens  by  four  valves. 
The  chestnuts  have  three  nuts  within  a  spiny 
bur.  which  opens  by  two  or  four  valves  when  ripe. 
As  limited  by  Kngler.  there  are  but  four  or  five 
genera  and  about  35(1  s|>ecies  in  this  order,  the 
principal  genera  being  Quercus.  Cnstanea.  and 
Papua.  The  first  two  are  found  indigenous  only 
in  extra  tropical  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, while  Fagus  occurs  in  the  same  region 
ami  is  represented  by  the  subgenus  Xothofagns 
in  South  America.  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

CURA,  koo'ra,  or  Clt  OAD  OK  Ct'RA.  A  city 
of  Venezuela,  formerly  capital  of  the  State  of 
Miranda,  situated  near  Lake  Valencia.  lliOO  feet 
above  sea-level  (Map:  Venezuela,  D  2).  H\\ 'jug 
to  its  position  near  the  llanos  of  the  Curtrieo.  it 
ha*  considerable  trade  as  the  centre  of  a  cotton- 
growing,  agricultural,  and  slock  raising  region. 


(  ura,  founded  in  1730,  suffered  considerably  in 
the  War  of  1  nde|>endencc.  In  1000  it  was  visited 
bv  a  destructive  earthquake.  Population,  in 
1880,  12,108. 

CURACAO,  koo'ra-sa'o  or  koo'ra  so',  (hie  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  islands  belonging  to  the 
group  called  the  I-ecwnrd  Islands  (Slap:  India. 
K  4.)  It  is  situated  about  41  miles  uorth  ot 
Venezuela,  in  latitude  12°  X.  and  longitude 
tiO°  W.,  and  covers  an  area  of  210  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  generally  flat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southwestern  part,  where 
some  of  the  elevations  reach  al>out  1200  feet. 
The  lowlands  are  mostly  of  coral  formation, 
and  the  coasts  are  Ixirdered  with  a  number 
of  lagoons.  Streams  are  few.  and  the  rainfall 
light.  Sugar,  tobacco,  corn,  and  fruits  are  raised, 
but  a  considerable  part  of  the  island  is  uneul 
livable  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water.  The 
principal  minerals  worked  are  salt  and  phos- 
phate. The  commerce  of  Curacao  is  chiefly  with 
the  adjacent  islands  and  the  I'nited  States, 
which  sends  the  larger  part  of  the  imports.  No 
figures  for  the  exports  of  the  island  are  obtain 
able,  as  there  are  no  export  duties  in  Curacao,  but 
the  imports  for  1800  were  valued  at  over  JfTTO.- 
000.  The  island  of  (  urin.no,  together  with  the 
adjacent  Dutch  islands  of  Huen  Ayre.  Oruba.  a 
part  of  Saint  Martin,  Saint  Kustache.  and  Saba, 
form  a  separate  colony  officially  called  Curacao, 
administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  council 
of  four  members  and  a  colonial  council  of  eight 
member*.  The  smaller  islands  are  administered 
by  subordinate  officials.  The  membem  of  both 
councils,  as  well  as  the  minor  officials,  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  sovereign.  The  population  of  Cura 
cao  in  1800  was  30.1 10  and  that  of  the  colony, 
51.003.  The  capital  of  the  colony  of  Curacao  is 
Willemstad.  on  Curacao,  a  well  built  town  w  ith 
a  good  harbor.  Curacao  was  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  in  1527  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  in  1634.  After  a  period  of  eight  years 
under  Knglish  rule  the  island  was  returned  to 
the  Dutch  in  1815.  There  is  a  I'nited  States  Con 
sul  on  the  island.  Consult  Disscl.  furacao  (  Ley- 
den,  1857). 

CURACOA,  koo'ra  -  so'  '  (so  called  from  the 
peel  of  the  Curacao  orange).  A  well-known  and 
palatable  liqueur,  made  from  orange  peel,  by 
digesting  in  sweetened  spirits,  with  certain 
spices,  as  cinnamon,  mace,  or  cloves.     See  Lt- 

QUKtms. 

CURANA  ikooril'mi)    WOOD.     See  Pro 

1  MM. 

CURARI,  koo-rii'r^   (South  American),  (i 

HARK.  OlRARI,  I  KARI.  WoORAM,  or  WoORARA.  A 

celebrated  poison  used  by  some  tribes  of  South 
American  Indians  for  poisoning  their  arrow. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  poison  that  the  small  ar- 
rows shot  from  the  blow-pipe  become  so  deadly 
The  nature  ami  source  of  this  poison  remained 
long  unknown,  the  Indians  being  very  unwilling 
to  reveal  the  secret,  which  seems,  however,  to 
have  liecn  at  last  obtained  from  them  by  Sir 
Robert  Schombnrgk.  and  it  is  now  regarded  as 
pretty  certain  tbnt  the  principal  ingredient  is 
the  juice  of  the  Strychnos  toxifera.  a  tree  or 
shnib  of  the  same  genus  with  that  which  yield* 
mix  vomica.  'See  Strychnos. >  It  has  a  climb 
ing  stem,  thickly  covered  with  long,  spreading, 
reddish  hairs:  rough,  ovate,  pointed  leave*;  and 
large,  round  fruit.   The  poison,  when  fotrodttffd 
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into  the  blood,  acts  on  the  end  plates  of  the  mus- 
cles, peripheral  end  organs  of  the  motor  nerves, 
causing  complete  paralysis  without  affecting  con- 
sciousness, sensation,  circulation,  or  respiration 
except  indirectly.  Convulsions  are  due  to  the 
asphyxia  which  results  from  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  concerned  in  respiration.  l>cath  finally 
occurs  from  this  respiratory  paralysis.  Curari 
is  supposed  to  Is'  the  most  |u>wcrful  sedative 
known.  Artificial  respiration  is  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  preventing  its  effects.  It  has 
Is-en  proposed  to  employ  it  in  the  cure  of  lockjaw 
.ind  hydrophobia,  hut  it  merely  stops  the  con- 
vulsions and  is  itself  very  dangerous  on  acount 
of  tbe  liability  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
muscles.  Like  snake-poison,  it  i-  comparatively 
inert  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

CURAS'SOW  I  from  Cutucuo,  an  island  in 
the  Caribls-an  Seal,  or  properly  Clkacao  Bum. 
A  large  gallinaceous  bird  of  the  genus  Crax.  of  the 
family  Cracida\  having  a  strong  bill  surrounded 
at  the  base  with  a  skin — sometimes  brightly  col- 
ored— in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced,  and  the 
head  adorned  with  a  crest  of  feathers  curled 
forward,  which  can  l>e  raised  and  depressed  at 
pleasure.  They  are  natives  of  the  forests  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America.  They  congregate  in 
Docks,  and  although  they  live  much  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  their  habits  greatly  resemhle 
those  of  domestic  poultry.  They  make  large, 
clumsy  nests  in  trees  and  lay  white  eggs.  They 
are  very  unsuspicious  of  danger,  until  taught  by 
severe  experience,  ami  are  easily  domesticated. 
The  best-known  species,  the  Curacao  bird  (Crux 
nhrtor).  is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey:  its  plum- 
age  is  almost  entirely  black.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  forests  of  Guiana.  Its  flesh  is  very  good  eat 
ing.  It  is  kept  in  poult ry-yards  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  was  introduced  into  Holland  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  where  it  seemed  com- 
pletely acclimated,  but  the  stock  has  never  be- 
come widespread.  For  this  point  consult  Dixon, 
The  Ihjrerote  and  the  Arinrt/  (London,  1853); 
for  general  facts  see  Sclater's  illustrated  papers 
in  the  Transaction*  of  thr  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  vol.  ix.  (London,  1877).  Compare 
CltACHALACA,  GUAIC,  and  HOCCO;  and  see  Plntc 
of  CiKOl'SE.  ETC. 

CCRATE  (ML.  curatux,  from  Lat.  euro, 
cure.  carv).  One  who  has  the  cure  of  souls.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  phrase  of  the  F.nglish 
Prayer-book,  'all  bishops  and  curates,'  and  simi- 
larly in  France  the  word  run'  denotes  the  parish 
priest.  In  modern  popular  usage,  however,  in 
Kn<;hind.  and  to  some  extent  in  America,  the 
word  is  applied  to  assistant  clergymen.  A  few 
incumbents  in  England  bold  what  are  known  as 
perpetual  curacies  and  are  practically  the  same 
as  vicarages. 

CURATE  OF  LOS  PALACIOS,  los  pa-lii'- 
the  os  (Sp.  Cura  dv  l.on  Pahirioti) .  The  pseudo- 
nym of  Andres  llcrnaldcz.  the  Spanish  historian. 

CURB  (from  OF.  mnrbrr,  corbrr,  cur- 
l»r.  Fr.  rovrbrr.  It.  rwrrarr,  from  Lat.  currurr, 
to  InMid.  from  rurru*,  curved.  OChurch  Slav. 
kririi.  Lith.  kreirax.  crooked).  A  .strain  of 
the  straight  ligament  in  the  rear  of  the  hock 
of  horses.  Swelling  appears  on  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  joint,  generally  causing 
lameness,  which  is  most  apparent  in  trotting, 
ami.  in  slight  cases,  usually  wears  off  after  the 
animal  has  lieen  out  for  ten  minutes,    it  may  1m> 


lOObt  readily  detected  by  standing  at  one  side  and 
looking  across  the  joint.  Fomentations  must  first 
be  used  to  allay  the  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion ;  when  heat  and  tenderness  disappear,  cold 
applications  will  be  advisable;  and  if,  after  ten 
days,  the  enlargement  still  continues,  a  blister 
may  be  necessary.  All  work  should  be  sus- 
jH-nded. 

CURBINA,  koorbe'na.    Sec  Dkcm. 

CTJRCI,  koTJr'che,  Cario  Maria  (1800-90). 
An  Italian  priest  and  author,  born  in  Naples. 
He  became  in  18o0  the  founder  of  the  Civiltd 
COttalictl,  a  journal  which  stood  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Po|ie.  Hut 
Corel  later  retracted  these  opinions  and  in  1877 
published  the  reasons  for  his  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  Pius  IX.  This  force*!  him  to  leave  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  but.  afterwards  Leo  XI II. 
induced  him  to  recant  to  some  extent,  and  he 
continued  more  favorable  to  the  policy  of  the 
Vatican  until  the  publication  of  his  Iwxiks,  ha 
uuoru  Italia  (1880)  ;  //  Yatirana  regio  (1883)  ; 
and  ho  Seandalo  del  Yutieano  regio  (1884). 
These  works  were  immediately  placed  upon  the 
Index.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  Curci  re- 
tracted again,  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
( 'hurch. 

CURCU  LION'ID/E  (Neo-Lat.  num.  pi.,  from 
Ijit.  eurculio,  gurgulio,  weevil).  A  large  family 
of  rhynchophorous  beetles;  snout- beetles.  See 
W  eevil:  Pli'm  Ci  bci  lio. 

CUR'CUMA  (It.,  Fr.  curcuma,  from  Ar. 
kurkum,  saffron).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Zingiberaceie  (or  Scitaminaeea? 
according  to  some  botanists),  having  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  gradually  enlarged  upward,  ami  the 
limb  two-lipped,  each  lip  three-parted.  The  spe- 
cies are  stemless  plants,  with  tuberous  roots, 
natives  of  the  Kast  Indies.  The  dried  roots  of 
Curcuma  zrdoaria  arc  the  zedoary  (q.v.)  of  the 
shop-.;  the  roots  of  ft/rri«Mi<i  longa  yield  tur- 
meric (q.v.)  :  and  Curcumn  anguxtifolia  yields  a 
kind  of  arrowroot  (q.v.).  The  same  specie-, 
often  yields  both  arrowroot  and  turmeric,  the 
former  being  obtained  from  the  young  roots, 
the  latter  from  the  old.  Curcuma  amadu  is 
called  mango  ginger.  Its  root  when  fresh  has 
the  smell  of  a  mango,  and  in  its  qualities  resem- 
bles ginger.    It  is  a  native  of  Bengal, 

CURD.    See  Ciikk.sk. 

CURE*  DE  MEUDON,  ku'rA'  dr  m«vdoj»',  Le 
<  Fr.,  the  curate  of  Meudon ) .  The  name  fre- 
quent ly  given  to  Rabelais,  whose  last  charge 
was  at  Meudon. 

CURE  FOR  A  CUCKOLD.  The  title  of  a 
play  by  Webster  and  Rowley  (Hifil),  also  at- 
tributed to  Middleton  and  Rowley. 

CURES,  kil'rez  (from  Sabine  curix,  guirix, 
spear).  A  town  of  the  Sabines.  It  was  situated 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Rome,  near  the 
Tiber,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Titus  Tatius. 
I  See  RoMt  lis.)  The  term  (Juiritrx,  as  applied 
to  the  Roman  people,  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Cures.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
Lombards  near  the  dose  of  the  sixth  century.  It 
stood  not  far  from  the  modern  Correst.  Sec 
OlIRITKN. 

CURETES,  kft-re'tez  (Lat.  from  Gk.  K<ut»}- 
rct.  KourctcK,  connected  by  Hesychius  with  Ok. 
Kovpi,  Hum,  a  cutting  of  the  hair,  in  allusion 
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to  their  mode  of  wearing  their  hair).  Cretan 
dcmigoda  Who  protected  the  infant  Zeus  from  his 
father  CromiH,  when  the  latter  swallowed  his 
other  children,  by  drowning  his  cries  with  the 
clanking  of  their  brawn  weapons.  They  are 
sometimes  identified  with  the  Corybnntcs. 

CURETON,  kQr'ton,  William  (1808-04). 
An  English  Syriac  scholar.  He  was  horn 
at  Westbury,  became  Canon  of  Westminster  and 
rector  of  Saint  Margaret's,  U>ndoB,  in  184!t  He 
died  in  London,  dune  17.  I8IM.  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  Syriac  studies:  Corpus  lynutianum 
<  1840)  ;  Four  (iospels  in  Syriac  (  1858)  ;  Ancient 
Syriac  Documents  Eelalivc  to  the  Earliest 
Establishment  of  Christianity  in  Edessa  and  the 
Scighboriny  Countries  (1804). 

CURETU,  koo-ra'too.  A  tribe  of  Tapuyan 
stock  occupying  the  country  between  the  Ya- 
pura  und  I'aupcs  Rivers,  on  the  Brazil-Colombia 
border.  They  are  a  jK-aceable  people,  living  in 
circular  thatched  houses  and  cultivating  corn 
and  manioc.  The  men  paint  their  bodies  and 
wear  woolen  girdles,  but  the  women  go  entirely 
naked. 

CURFEW  (OF.  courfeu,  corfcu,  from  cuecre- 
fin,  rorrrefeu,  corrrfen,  rourrefeu,  cover-Ore, 
from  eorrir,  Fr.  cottrrir.  to  cover  -f-  feu,  tire). 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  ringing  of  a  bell  at 
night  as  a  signal  for  the  cessation  of  all  outdoor 
life.  The  custom  existed  as  a  general  police 
regulation,  providing  that  after  8  o'clock  all 
tires  must  be  covered,  and  people  keep  within 
their  houses.  Polvdorc  Vergil  attributes  to 
William  the  Conqueror  the  introduction  of  the 
curfew-bell  into  England,  but  the  custom  pre- 
vailed throughout  Europe  long  before  his  time. 
There  was  so  much  opposition  to  the  ordinance 
in  Kngland  that  Henry  I.,  in  110.1,  abolished 
it.  The  curfew  is  mentioned  in  Knglish 
laws  for*  more  than  a  century  afterwards, 
but  Blaekstone  says  it  refers  to  the  time  of 
night,  ami  not  to  the  ordinance.  In  part*  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  Kngland  the  curfew -bell  is 
-till  rung:  in  some  town-  of  the  former  it  is  a 
police  regulation  to  warn  children  off  the  streets. 

CU'RIA  (Lat,  court).  In  Roman  history, 
the  name  of  a  divi-ion  of  a  tribe  in  the  const  Ru- 
tion  of  Romulus.  The  tribes  being  three  and  the 
divisions  ten.  there  were  thirty  curiic.  This 
divi-ion  was  a  divi-ion  of  the  populus  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  plehs ;  and  the  assembly  of  the 
populus  was  called  the  comitia  curia  la.  (See 
Comitia.)  Curia  is  also  the  name  given  to  the 
Senate-house  in  ancient  Kome. 

CURIA  MURIA  (koT/rla  moo',1  a )  IS- 
LANDS.   See  KfBIA  Mikia  Islands. 

CU'RIA  RE'OIS  (Lat.).  or  Kino's  Cot  bt. 
The  ancient  supreme  court  of  Kngland.  known 
nl-o  as  the  Aula  Kcgia,  or  Royal  Hall  (of  Jus- 
tice). It  was  instituted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror as  the  instrument  of  his  judicial  au- 
thority as  supreme  head  of  the  State,  and.  exer- 
cising, as  it  did.  a  general  and  practically  un- 
limited jurisdiction,  it  rapidly  drew  to  itself 
all  the  important  litigation  of  the  kingdom. 
There  had  been  no  analogous  tribunal  under  the 
Saxon  kin^rs.  the  popular  county  court-  l>eiiig  in 
nil  ordinary  ca-es  -npreme  within  their  respec- 
tive counties  f shires),  and  a  centralized  adminis- 
tration of  justice  Iwing  foreign  to  the  senti- 
ment* ami  tradition-    of    tin-    English  people. 


Among  the  Normans,  however,  it  was  the  duke  or 
king,  and  not  the  people,  from  whom  the  stream 
of  justice  flowed,  and  the  followers  of  the  Con- 
queror could  hardly  be  exj>ected  to  subject  their 
causes — their  land-titles,  their  exactions,  their 
controversies  over  tithes  and  preferments — to 
the  judgment  of  the  popular  tribunals.  It  wm 
in  the  County  Court  of  the  County  of  Kent,  how 
ever,  that  a  great  case,  involving  the  title  to 
twenty  five  manors,  between  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Odo,  the  Bi-hop  of  llayeux  and 
Karl  of  Kent,  the  half-brother  of  the  King,  was 
tried  and  adjudged  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Conqueror,  ami  cases  of  this  kind  were  not  un 
common  in  the  earlier  years  of  William's  reign. 

But  the  older  tribunal-  could  not  long  compete 
with  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  King,  at 
first  administered  by  him  in  person,  and  then  by 
the  chief  justiciar,  an  ollicer  of  almost  royal 
authority  and  importance.  All  important  causes, 
public  and  private,  whether  civil,  criminal,  or 
ecclesiastical,  might  Ik-  brought  before  the  King'- 
court  in  the  tirst  instance,  and  judgments  of  the 
county  courts  and  other  local  tribunals  were  sub- 
ject to  be  ap]M>a)ed  ami  brought  liefore  it  for 
review.  Its  disinterestedness  contributed  as 
much  as  its  authority  to  invest  it  with  the 
function  of  the  principal  court  in  the  kingdom 
for  the  adjudication  of  private  controversies,  and 
the  position  of  the  ju-ticiar.  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive and  military  ollicer,  as  well  as  the  highest 
judicial  officer  in  the  kingdom,  added  to  the 
weight  of  its  judgments. 

The  Curia  Utgis  early  became  a  peripatetic 
or  circuit  court,  attending  the  King.  or.  in  his 
absence  from  the  realm,  the  justiciar,  in  his  fre 
quent  progresses  through  the  kingdom,  and  t hi-, 
in  the  course  of  time,  became  a  gnat  abu-e. 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  a  denial  of  justice. 
To  remedy  thi-.  it    was    provided    in  Magna 
(  liarta    (Sec.  17)   that  common  pleas- -that  is. 
causes  tietween  private  partie-  -should  not  follow 
the  court,  but  be  heard  in  a  fixed  place.  The 
establishment,  thereupon,  of  a  di-tinct  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  to  -it 
permanently  at  Westminster,  was  the  !>eginning 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Curia  Regis.  A  sejiaratc 
division  of  the  court,  known  as  the  King's  Court 
of  the  Exchequer,  had  previously  been  created 
for  determining  questions  relating  to  the  royal 
exchequer.    When  in  the  same  reign  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  appointed  as  the  permanent 
head  of  this  department,  it  al-o  Is-came  a  -cp.i- 
ratc  and  distinct  tribunal.    Finally,  in  the  tifty- 
sccond  year  of  Henry  III.,  a  third  court,  thence- 
forth known  a-  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  was 
created  and  took  over  the  remaining  jurisdiction 
of  the  Curia  Regis.    Thus,  the  latter,  though 
never  formally  abolished,  lost  it-  importance  anil 
became   obsolete,   after   two    hundred    years  of 
greatness.     The  la-t    ju-ticiar    of    the  King'* 
Court,  Rol»ert  de  Brus.  became  the  first  Chief 
Ju-tice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1208,  and  with 
him  the  line  of  great  justiciars  became  extinct 
From  that  time  to  the  reform  of  the  judicial 
system  of  Oreat  Britain   in   187.1-75.  England 
lacked  a  single  supreme  court,  but  the  model  <^f 
the  Curia  Regis  of  the  Xorman  kings  was  fnl 
lowed  in  the  creation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  by  which  justice  is  admini-tercd  in 
England  to-day.    See  CorRT:  Si  i'Rkmf.  Coirt. 

Consult:  Thorpe.  Thr  Am  imt  Lain,  and  hi 
tfitutts  >.f   England    (London.    18401  :  Stuhb*. 
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Constitutional  History  of  England  (Oxford, 
1883>  ;  Stephens.  History  of  the  Criminal  Lair 
(  l^tndon.  1H83»;  Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law 
(Boston,  1870);  Dugdale.  Origines  Juridicales; 
01 ,  Historical  Memorials  of  the  English  Laics, 
etc.  ( Ixindun,  1606);  Inderwick,  The  King's 
/Voce,  A  Historical  Sketch  of  English  Lair 
Courts  (London.  1895)  :  Pollock  and  Maitland. 
History  of  English  Lair  (2d  cd.,  London  anil  Bos- 
ton. 1889);  Digby.  .In  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Lair  of  Real  Property  (5th  ed.,  Ox- 
ford, 18991. 

CTJRIATH,  kurta'shl-I.  The  tribal  name  of 
three  Altai ii  brothers,  the  opponents  of  the  three 
lloratii  (q.v.)  in  tlie  famous  contest  by  which 
Alba  became  subject  to  Romp.  They  were  suc- 
cessively slain  by  the  surviving  Iloratius  after 
his  two  brothers  had  been  killed.  The  story  is 
finely  told  in  Corneille's  tragedy  Horace. 

CURICANCHA,  k^'r^-kiln'cha  (Quichua. 
court  of  gold).  A  temple  of  the  sun,  said  to 
have  l>een  founded  by  Manco  Capae,  in  Cuzco. 
Peril,  and  to  have  l»een  tirst  us«-d  as  a  palace  b\ 
the  early  Incas.  The  church  and  convent  of  Santo 
Domingo  were  built  upon  its  site,  soon  after  it- 
demolition  during  the  Spanish  Conquest.  Only 
irregular  portions  of  its  walls  now  remain.  Mir 
rounded  by  the  structure  of  the  more  modem 
ed  i  lice. 

CURICO,  kZSTWi-kW.  The  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Curico.  Chile  (Map:  Chile.  C  10).  situ 
■ted,  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet  above  sea-level, 
lOH  miles  south  of  Santiago.  It  is  connected 
with  Santiago  by  railroad,  and  has  considerable 
trade  with  Argentina  through  the  Planchon 
Pass.  Ctirico  was  settled  in  1743.  though  not  on 
its  present  site.    Population,  in  1899,  17,638. 

CU'RIO  (clipped  from  curiosity) .  A  term 
still  popularly  used,  though  somewhat  obsolete, 
to  describe  any  kind  of  object  of  curiosity,  espe- 
cially such  as  would  In-long  to  cabinet  (q.v.  I 
collections,  on  account  of  antiquity,  rarity,  un- 
usual association,  or  intrinsic  interc-t.  in  such 
domains  as  pottery,  porcelain,  enamels,  metal 
work,  ivories,  wood-carvings,  arms,  clocks,  fans, 
watches,  snuff-boxes,  musical  instrument*,  and 
the  like.  The  kind  of  indiscriminate,  unscientific 
collection  that  could  lie  called  by  this  name  is 
going  out  of  fashion,  and  the  term  with  it. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE.   A  work 
in  six  volumes  by  Isaac  DTsraeli,  which  appeared 
without  indication  of  its  authorship,  at  inter 
vals  from  1791  to  1824. 

CURIOUS  IMPERTINENT,  The.  A  tab- 
in  Cervantes's  lion  Quixote,  in  which  the  'Curi- 
ous Impertinent'  tries  the  fidelity  of  bis  trusted 
wife  through  the  agency  of  a  friend,  and  is  de- 
ceived by  bol'i.  The  story  is  used  by  Crowe  in 
The  Married  Beau,  or  the  Curious  Impertinent. 

CURISCHES  HAFF.  koorlshrs  hiif.  See 

Kl  BISCIIES  H.VI  K. 

CURITIBA,  koo'rMe'ba.  The  capital  of  the 
State  of  Parana,  Brazil  (Map:  lirazil.  H  91.  situ- 
ated on  Iguazft  River,  in  a  fertile  plain,  3200 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  well  built,  and  has 
a  high  school  and  a  street  railway.  Railroads 
run  to  the  interior  and  to  the  coast,  and  the  town 
exports  corn.  beef,  fruit,  tobacco,  and  Paratinav 
tea.  There  are  gold-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Curi- 
tiba  was  settled  in  1054.  and  since  1831  has  been 
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the  capital  of  the  State.  Population,  about 
10.000. 

CURLEW  (OF.  corliru.  It.  rhiurlo;  probably 
onoma lopoet ic  in  origin » .  A  shore-bird  of  the 
genus  Numenius,  and  snipe  family,  characterized 
especially  by  its  long,  slender,  down  ward -curving 
bill,  and' its  liking  for  upland  plains  rather  than 
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marshy  places.  In  America  are  the  Hudsonian 
or  -lack  curlew  (  X umniius  Hudsonicus  I .  the  Es- 
kimo curlew,  or  doe-bird  (  Xumenius  borealis ) ,  and 
the  long-billed  curlew  (Xumenius  longirost  ri.s) . 
The  first  two  are  found  in  summer  in  far  Arctic 
regions  ami  in  winter  a.s  far  south  as  Patagonia, 
so  that  during  some  part  of  the  year  they  occur 
in  most  portions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
long-billed,  whose  beak  is  sometimes  eight  inches 
long,  belongs  in  the  eastern  and  central  United 
States,  esjMHially  at  the  South,  ami  on  the 
Northwestern  prairies.  Its  nest,  like  that  of 
other  curlews,  is  on  the  ground,  and  slightly  con- 
structed, and  the  eggs  are  clay-colored,"  with 
various  brown  markings. 

The  common  curlew  of  Orcat  Britain  (Xume- 
nius arijiiatus),  the  'whaup'  of  the  Scotch,  has  an 
almost  world-wide  distribution  in  the  Old  World, 
migrating  even  to  New  Zealand.  It  frequents 
the  grassy  moors  of  Kugland  and  Scotland  in 
summer,  and  its  whistle  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  those  upland  scenes.  Its  llesh  and  eggs 
are  l>oth  eaten.  Other  Old  World  species  are 
the  whimbrel  [Xumenius  phceopus)  and  the 
Otahiti  curlew  (Xumenius  Taitensis) ,  of  the 
Pacific  island-,  often  called  the  bristle-bellied  cur- 
lew, I  teen  use  the  feathers  of  the  l>elly  are  tippped 
with  glistening  bristles.  Consult:  Cones,  Birds 
of  the  Xorthirrst  (Washington.  1874);  and 
S-lons.  Bird  Watching  (London,  1901).  See 
Plate  of  Beach -Bibdh. 

CURLING  |so  called  from  the  twisting  mo- 
tion of  the  curling-stones).  This  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  ancient  game  about 
which  there  is  no  ambiguity  as  to  its  place  of 
oriiriti :  it  is  purely  a  Scottish  game,  and  wher- 
ever Scotchmen  have  gone,  there  the  game 
flourishes.  Associated  with  the  parent  ImhIv  to- 
day, 'The  Royal  Curling  Club  of  Scotland.''  are 
clubs  in  Kugland,  Ireland,  Canada.  Newfound- 
land. New  Zealand.  Nova  Scotia,  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  Switzerland. 

There  are  two  curling  games — the  rink  play 
and  'playing  for  points.'  The  rink  game  is 
played  on  any  piece  of  ice.  upon  which  may  In- 
plotted  out  a  rink  42  yards  long  (occasionally 
32  yards)  and  10  yards  wide.  There  are  four 
players  on  each  side,  each  using  two  stones  of 
circular  shape,  not  heavier  than  44  pounds,  and 
not  of  greater  circumference  than  30  inches, 
though  in  Canada,  where  iron  has  to  Im-  used  in- 
stead of  stone,  they  weigh  from  00  to  70  pounds. 
Each  player  ill  turn  takes  bis  position  on  the 
crampet  or  iion  foothold  at  one  end  of  the  rink, 
ami  propels  his  stone  :i«  near  to  the  tee.  38  yards 
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off,  as  he  can.  The  next  man  uf  Hip  opposite 
side  then  project*  one  of  hi*  stone*  still  nearer, 
if  possible,  and  so  the  panic  proceeds  until  each 

has  east  his  two  stones, 
after  which  the  end,  or 
'head,'  is  counted.  A  stone 
is  nf  no  use  unless  it 
reaches  the  mark  called  the 
'hog  score,'  and  of  no  value 
if  it  passes  out  of  the 
parish,  which  is  a  seven- 
foot  ring  drawn  round  the 
tee.  All  the  stones  that 
stay  within  the  parish  are 
counted,  and  that  side  wins 
which  has  the  greatest 
number  of  stones  nearest 
the  tee. 

It  is  permitted  during 
the  game  for  one  side  to 
aim    at     its  opponents' 
stones,  and  to  knock  them 
out  of  the  circle  if  possible. 
The  sweeping  of  the  ice, 
an   important   feature  of 
the  game,  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  player  of 
each  side  called  the  'skip.' 
The    player's    party  may 
sweep  the  ice  from  the  hog 
score  next  the  player  to  the 
tee;  but  when  snow  is  fall 
ing  the  ice  may  Ik*  swept 
from  tee  to  tee.     In  the 
'point'  game  there  are  no 
sides;  each  player  has  two 
stones  to  throw,  and  other 
stones  are  placed  round  the 
tee  for  him  to  make  his 
points  by  placing  his  ball, 
or    displacing    the  other 
balls  from  the  positions  in 
which     they     have  been 
placed.      Originally,  the 
stones  were  simply  rounded 
stones,    taken    from  the 
channel   of  a    river:  but 
abotil    Hie   middle  of  the 
eighteenth    century  thev 
were   improved   by   chiseling,   and    later  ban- 
dies   were    introduced.     Now    each    stone  has 
usually  two  sides;  one  so  curved  that  it  runs 
as   on   a    pivot  and    highly    polished    for  use 
on  dull  ice,  and  the  other  less  polished,  but 
with   a    larger  concave  or   hollow,  to  give  it 
a  better  cateh  or  hold  on  keen,  clean  ice.  A 
set  of  matches   is  called  a    l>onspiel.'  There 
are   international   bonspiels   between   the  Cni- 
ted     States     and     Canada.     and  interstate 
matches  yearly  at  Montreal.  W  innipeg.  Ottawa. 
Hamilton.    Toronto.    Saint    Paul.  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Numerous   trophies   are   contested    for,  among 
which  are  the  Internationa)  Trophy,  the  Quebec 
Challenge  Cup,  the  Grand   Challenge  Cup  of 
Manitoba,  the  Caledonian  Tankard,  the  Vice- 
regal Tankard,  the  Merrian  Trophv,  and  the 
Cordon-Mitchell  and  Smith   medals.  Consult: 
Kamsay,  An   Account  of  the  Oame  of  furling 
(the  earliest  history  of  the  game,  Edinburgh, 
1X11);    Taylor.    Curling,    tin     Ancivnt  dame 
<  Kdinhurgh',   1877)  j    Kerr.  Ilislon/  of  furling 
(Edinburgh.  ISM). 
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CU  RLL.  Kdmi-.nd  (167.V1747).  An  English 
iMxikseller.  From  170o  at  the  sign  of  the  IVa- 
cock,  outside  Temple  Bar,  and  from  1735  at  that 
of  the  Pope's  Head,  Rose  Street.  Coven t  Garden, 
he  dispensed  literature  and — its  concomitant 
in  those  days — patent  medicine.  He  seems  continu- 
ally to  have  been  involved  in  quarrels,  and  manv 
of  his  publications  were  of  the  character  of 
vindications  and  explanat ions.  His  most  memor- 
able contentions  were  with  Pope,  who  devoted  to 
him  some  of  the  least  complimentary  lin«»s  of 
the  Dunciad.  Numerous  standard  works  dis- 
played his  imprint,  and  many  volume*  were 
edited  by  him. 

CURRACH.  COURACH,  kuKra  or  kur'rnk, 
or  COR'ACTLE  (Gael..  Jr.  tunich,  Welsh 
boat).    The  name  given  in  the  British  Islands 
to  a  canoe  or  boat,  made  of  a  slender  frame  of 
wood,  covered  with  skins.    Skiffs  of  this  sort,  as 
well  as  canoes  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk-  of 
oaks,  were  in  use  among  the  Britons   in  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record.  Julius 
Cresar,  who  built  some  of  them  after  the  British 
model,  tells  us  that  the  keel  and  gunwales  were 
of  light  wood,  and  the  sides  of  wicker,  covered 
with  hides.    Similar  descriptions  of  the  Curraeh 
are  given  by  Pliny,  Lucan,  Solinus,  Festus  Avie- 
nus.  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  others.    The  first 
occurrence  of  the  name  seems  to  be  in  Gildas. 
who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century;  he  speaks  of 
the  currach  as  in  use  among  the  Scots  and  the 
Picts.    A  long  voyage  in  the  North  Sea.  made 
in  a  currach  during  the  same  century,  by 
of  the  companions  of  Saint  Colttmba*.  is" 
luemorated  by  Adamnan.  who  died  in  704.  In 
878  three  Irish  missionaries  sailed  in  a  eurra«-h 
from  Ireland  to  Cornwall;  the  voyage  occupied 
seven  days,  and  the  size  of  the  currach  i-  indi- 
cated by  the  remark  that   it  was  one  of  two 
skins  and  a  half.    An  old  life  of  Saint  Patrick 
speaks  of  a  currach  "of  one  skin,  with  neither 
helm  nor  oar."    The  currach  of  a  larger  size  had 
a  mast  and  sail.    The  currach  still  continue-  to 
be  used  on  the  Severn,  ami  on  many  part*  of  the 
Irish  coast,  especially  on  the  shores  of  Clan-  and 
Donegal.    The  last  one  known  to  have  l>cen  use*] 
in  Scotland  is  in  the  museum  at  Elgin.    It  was 
employed  on  the  Spcy.  toward  the  end  of  the 

nineteenth  century. 

CTJRRAGH  OF  KILD ARE'.  The.     A  fa 
mous  nice  track  and  the  seat  of  a  military  -<  liex.l 
in  County  Kildare,  Indand.    The  plain  is  about 
six  miles  long. 

CTJR'RAN,  Chari.es  Coihtxk.v  iisi'.l  — ». 
An  American  painter.  l>orn  at  Frankfort.  Ky. 
lie  studied  in  New  York  at  the  Art  Students" 
League,  and  in  Paris  under  Dueet,  Lefebvre.  and 
Mcnjamin-Coiistant.  In  1888  he  won  the  third 
Hallgarten  prize,  and  in  1  H!>0  honorable  men- 
tion at  the  Paris  Salon.  lie  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  and  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1888.  There  are  pictures 
by  him  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  at  Vas 
sar  College.  His  work  is  skillful,  refined,  ami 
soft  in  color.  Several  of  his  pictures  are  highlv 
imaginative,  especially  "The  Dream." 

CTJRRAN,  John  Phii.hot  <  17"»<M817 >.  An 
Irish  judge  and  orator.  He  was  lw>rn  at  New- 
market, Cork  County,  July  24.  17.V).  and  idu 
Cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  lie  was 
more  dissipated  than  studious.  In  1773  he  went 
to  London  and  studied  law  assiduously  at  the 
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Middle  Temple.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish  liar 
in  1775,  and  soon  won  success  by  his  ability  and 
social  qualities.  He  was  an  expert  cross-exam 
incr  and  |H>*ses.sed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
every  intricacy  of  the  cunning  native  mind.  In 
1782  he  became  member  for  Kilbeggan  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  and  supported  a  liberal  policy. 
His  sarcasm  led  him  into  several  fortunately 
harmless  duels.  In  1788  he  favored  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Irish  volunteer  army  corps,  and  elo- 
quently protested  against  the  English  policy 
which  led  to  the  reliellion  of  1798.  His  fearless 
defense  of  the  leaders  at  the  State  trials,  and 
Robert  Emmet's  affection  for  his  daughter,  the 
heroine  of  Moore's  pathetic  poem,  led  to  Cumin's 
examination  In-fore  the  Privy  Council,  but  he 
was  found  guiltless  of  complicity.  He  bitterly 
opposed  the  Union,  as  the  'annihilation  of  Ire- 
land' ;  and  its  consummation,  crowding  on  do- 
mestic trouble,  seriously  impaired  his  health. 
After  the  death  of  Pitt.  Fox  ap|>ointed  him  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  with  a  scat  in  the  Privy  Council. 
He  held  the  office  from  1806-13,  and  retired  on  a 
pension.  As  a  distinguished  man  among  the 
brilliant  men  of  the  period,  he  spent  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life  in  London,  where  he  died, 
Oc  tober  14,  1817.  His  memory  is  preserved  by 
excellent  examples  of  sparkling  wit  and  repar- 
tee found  in  various  memoirs.  Consult:  Phil- 
lips, Recollections  of  Curran  and  Hi*  Contempo- 
raries (London,  1850)  ;  Curran,  Life  of  Curran 
(London,  1819;  Xew  York,  1855):  Stephens, 
Memoir  (London,  1817);  O'Regan.  Memoir 
(  London.  1817  I  :  and  Curra n '«  Speeches,  with  a 
Life,  edited  by  Davis  (Dublin,  1855). 

CURRANT  ( Fr.  corinthe.  It.  eorintho,  cur- 
rant, from  Lat.  Corinthus,  (Ik.  K4pi>*»,  Korin- 
thos,  Corinth:  so  called  as  being  originally  ex- 
ported from  that  city).  A  name  used  to  desig- 
nate some  fruits  of  the  genus  Yitis.  as  well  as 
both  the  plant  and  fruit  of  the  genus  Ribes. 
Originally  this  term  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  small  raisins  which  are  now  a  common 
commercial  article  much  used  in  cookery.  In 
general  the  term  currant  is  applied  to  both  the 
plant  and  fruit  of  those  species  of  the  genus 
Ril»eH  that  hnve  no  thorns  and  bear  their  fruits 
in  bunches  or  clusters  like  grapes.  RUm-s  ru- 
brum  may  Ik-  taken  as  a  type.  This  group  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  northern  half  of  the  north 
temperate  zone.  In  Europe  it  is  wild,  ami  in  curs 
in  England  ami  on  the  Continent  as  far  north  as 
Kamchatka,  although  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries.  In  America  it  is  found 
in  Canada,  and  both  eastern  and  western  I'nited 
States.  Having  a  northern  origin,  it  has  proved 
a  most  valuable  plant  in  the  North  west,  where 
few  cultivated  fruits  thrive  without  protection. 
The  currant  is  found  in  almost  every  fruit  gar- 
den throughout  the  northern  I'nited  States  and 
Canada,  and  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent commercially. 

Ribes  rubrum.  from  which  our  red  and  white 
varieties  arc  derived,  is  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  this  group,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 
(  For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Cyprkss.  )  It  grows 
best  on  a  strong,  moist  loam,  with  a  northern  ex 
pootirc  or  partial  shade.  For  this  reason  it  is 
often  planted  in  orchards  and  on  the  north  side  of 
buildings.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  hard- 
wood cuttings,  six  to  ten  inches  long,  taken  in 
the  early  fall.  The  plant**  are  set  about  four  feet 
apart  in  rows  six  feet  apart.    Frequent  and  shal- 


low cultivation  is  given,  and  good  results  are 
often  secured  by  mulching.  Not  much  pruning 
is  required.  The  old  wood  should  be  thinned  out 
each  year,  none  over  three  years  old  being  al- 
lowed to  remain.  Red  varieties  are  the  ones 
chiefly  grown  for  market.  The  white  sorts  are 
sweeter,  but  not  so  popular.  Roth  white  and  red 
varieties  are  extensively  used  in  the  preparation 
of  jellies  and  jams,  and  for  wine-making.  Rlack 
currants  {Ribes  nigrum)  are  little  grown  in  the 
United  States,  but  arc  extensively  cultivated  in 
Canada  and  in  Europe,  especially  in  Scotland. 
A  kind  of  liquor  (liqueur  de  cassis)  in  made 
in  large  quantities  from  them  in  France.  The  raw 
fruit  has  an  unpleasant  odor  and  flavor,  which 
becomes  agreeable  only  by  scalding.  It  jMtssesscs 
medicinal  properties  and  is  used  as  a  tonic  and 
in  throat  troubles. 

Ribes  Americanum,  the  Western  representative 
of  the  black  currant,  possesses  all  its  good  quali- 
ties and  is  more  ornamental.  Another  American 
species  very  generally  met  with  in  ornamental 
plantations,  under  the  name  of  flowering  cur- 
rant, or  golden  currant,  is  Ribes  aureum.  It  has 
l»een  lately  placed  upon  the  market  as  a  fruit 
plant  under  the  name  of  Crandall  currant :  its 
fruit  is  of  good  quality,  but  it  is  a  small  bearer. 
The  red-flowered  currant  (  Ribes  sanguinrum ) , 
now  so  common  as  an  ornamental  bush  in  shrub- 
beries, and  trained  on  walls,  producing  in  April  a 
profusion  of  deep-red  flowers  in  large  drooping 
racemes,  is  a  native  of  northwestern  America, 
and  was  introduced  into  Oreat  Britain  in  1S-J0. 
Its  bluish-black,  mucilaginous,  insipid  berries 
are  not  poisonous,  as  is  popularly  believed.  An- 
other currant,  with  beautiful  red  berries,  larger 
than  the  largest  English  red  currant,  occurs  on 
the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  13,009  feet. 
The  name  native  currant,  or  Australian  currant, 
is  given  in  Australia  to  the  berries  of  different 
shrubs,  particularly  the  white  berries  of  I^euco- 
pogon  Richei,  of  the  natural  order  Epacridacea*. 
Other  fruits  bearing  the  same  name  are  pro- 
duced by  species  of  Cop  roe  ma  (natural  order 
Cinchonacea  ).  but  they  are  very  inferior. 

Currant  Diseases. — Two  diseases  of  the  cur- 
rant are  well  known  in  the  United  State.-,  and 
they  both  occur  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The 
anthracnose.  caused  by  (ihrospnrium  ribis,  at- 
tacks the  leaves,  causing  small  black  spots  on  the 
upper  side,  and  later  white  areas  on  the  under 
surface;  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall  from 
the  bushes.  The  leaf-spot,  due  to  Septoria  ribis. 
occurs  as  whitish  spots  with  black  centres,  which 
spread  over  the  leaf,  causing  it  to  fall  prema- 
turely, the  whole  bush  being  bare  by  late  sum- 
mer. These  diseases  can  l:e  prevented  by  the 
proper  use  of  any  standard  fungicide  (q.vj. 

CURRANT-INSECTS.  Currants  are  most 
injured  by  the  caterpillar-like  larva-,  called  "cur- 
rant-worms.'  of  two  sawflies  (q.v.).  One.  of 
foreign  origin,  is  Nematus  ribesii.  and  the  other, 
a  native,  is  I'rMiphora  gro**ularia>.  Roth  are 
fully  described  and  treated  of  by  Professor  Rilev 
in  his  \  inth  Report  on  the  Insect*  of  Missouri, 
and  hellebore  is  recommended  as  a  remedy.  These 
defoliate  the  plant.  Its  stem  and  roots  are  at- 
tacked by  scale-insects  and  by  two  borers  of  note. 
One  is  the  caterpillar  of"  a  small  wasp  like 
a-geriid  moth  or  clearwing  (  Knrria  tipulifor- 
mis)  :  the  other  is  a  small,  black,  sparsely 
spotted,  long-horned  licctlc  ( Psennrerus  suprmo- 
tutus).      It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  currant  stems 
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tarty  in  June,  when'  there  are  soon  hatched 
tiny  grubs  that  begin  to  bore  into  the  stem  until 
they  reach  and  feed  upon  the  pith.  When  full 
Hi  own  (before  the  close  of  the  season)  they  are 
half  an  inch  long,  have  brown  heads,  and  whitish, 
pubescent  bodies.  When  about  to  change  to  a 
chrysalis,  this  larva  gnaws  a  tunnel  to,  but  not 
quite  through,  the  outer  bark,  and  then  pu- 
pates in  this  chamber,  and  sleeps  through  the 
winter.  A«  soon  as  it  in  revived  by  the  spring 
it  makes  its  final  change,  and  the  beetle  gnaws 
its  way  out.  The  way  to  destroy  these  beetles 
is  to  prune  and  burn  all  dead  twig-  on  the 
bushes  early  in  spring.    Compare  (Jooseuerby. 

CURRANT  WINE.  A  wine  made  of  the 
juice  of  red  or  white  currants,  to  which  is  added 
water  and  a  little  spirits  before  it  is  set  aside 
to  ferment.  Ferment  at  ion  requires  several 
weeks,  and  the  wine  is  not  tit  for  use  for  at 
least  some  month-  afterwards.  Mack  currant 
wine  is  made  in  the  same  way  from  .black  cur- 
rants. 

CURRENCY  (ML.  currenlia,  current  of  a 
stream,  from  l.at.  currcre,  to  runt.  The  circu- 
lating medium  in  which  debts  are  paid  and  the 
business  of  the  country  transacted.  This  would 
seem  to  be  also  the  definition  of  the  term  money, 
and.  indeed,  among  economic  writers  there  is  no 
bard  and  fast  line  to  distinguish  the  use  of  the 
respective  terms  currency  and  money.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  term  currency  applies  more 
specifically  to  those  attributes  of  money  which 
are  included  under  the  designation  medium  of 
exchange,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  at- 
tach to  its  function  as  a  standard  of  value. 

While,  with  few  exceptions,  the  money  of 
civilized  States  rests  upon  a  metallic  basis  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  circulating  medium  is  often 
exceedingly  complex.  Of  this  the  statement  of 
money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  fur 
nisbes  an  excellent  illustration: 

Monk v  is  Cinri  lation  is  tiik  I'mtki.  Statk*  Skctem- 


ur.H  1.  IW1 

Gold  coin   S63U.n37.710 

Gold  certificates     aW.34J.M9 

Standard  silver  dollar*    as.ir.jl.icw 

Silver  eertiflrnte*     433.MI.H42 

Subsidiary  allrer.   aD.7HK.39* 

Trensurv  note*  of  lSWi   ...  44.KHMI7 

United  st«te»,  note*   WS.Vn.9H 

Currency  Certificate*  Art  of  June  s.  1H73  

National  Bank  notes   JM7.773.aiS 


Tot.il   rUWT.TW.KM 


flic  aggregate  of  these  various  forms  of  money 
constitutes  the  currency  of  the  nation:  but 
among  them  we  can  recognize  one  only — namely, 
gold  coin — as  possessing  all  the  attributes  of 
money.  It  is  in  the  relation  of  these  other  forms 
to  the  standard  money  that  the  questions  touch- 
ing the  currency  arise.  While  a  fuller  discus- 
sion of  these  questions  must  be  reserved  for  other 
articles,  n  brief  survey  can  lie  had  in  examining 
the  list  here  given.  In  it  we  recognize  three 
types — token  currency.  Government  paper  cur- 
rency, and  bank  currency. 

The  subsidiary  silver  and  minor  coinage  of 
the  United  States  (the  latter  not  given  in  the 
table)  represent  in  the  fullest  sense  token  cur- 
rency, 'flic  metallic  value  of  the  coins  is  in 
contemplation  of  the  law  less  (ban  their  nominal 
value:  their  legal-tender  quality  is  limited,  as 
is  also  their  amount,  while  the  Government  un- 
dertakes the  obligation  to  redeem  them  in  stan- 
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dard  money.  The  silver  dollars  approach  token 
currency  in  the  lack  of  correspondence  between 
their  metallic  and  nominal  values  and  in  the 
limitation  of  their  quantity,  but  they  depart 
from  its  principles  in  possessing  full  legal  ten 
der  and  in  not  being  directly  redeemable  in  gold. 

Two  forms  of  paper  currency  appear  in  the 
circulation  of  the  United  States — the  certificates 
and  the  legal-tender  notes.  The  certificates, 
whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  currency,  represent 
in  another  form  a  definite  quantity  of  money  de 
posited  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  They 
are  not  themselves  endowed  with  the  "legal-ten- 
der qualities  of  the  money  they  represent,  though 
receivable  by  the  Government  as  money.  The 
United  States  notes  convertible  into  gold  on  de- 
mand are  secured  not  by  an  exactly  equivalent 
holding  of  gold  by  the  Treasury,  but  by  a  're- 
serve' of  $150,000,000,  which  is  deemed  sufficient 
to  meet  all  ordinary  demands  for  redemption. 
Experience  has  taught  that  all  such  obligations 
due  on  demand  will  not  lie  presented  simultane 
ously.  The  Treasury  notes  of  IH'.M),  popular! y 
known  as  'Sherman  notes,'  were  issued  in  pay 
ment  for  silver  bullion  bought  between  1890  and 
1893.  They  arc  full  legal  tender  and  are  re 
decmable  in  gold  like  the  United  State*  notes 
They  are  gradually  lieing  retired  in  exchange 
for  silver  certificates  based  on  silver  dollar* 
coined  from  the  bullion  purchased  by  the  notes 
when  first  issued. 

Banking  currency  is  represented  in  our  circu- 
lation by  the  national-bank  notes.  These  are 
receivable  at  par  by  all  nntionnl  banks  and  by 
the  Government  in  payment  of  all  dues  except 
customs  duties,  and  are  payable  for  all  debts 
owing  by  the  United  States  except  interest  on 
the  public  debt  and  in  redemption  of  United 
States  or  Treasury  notes,  for  they  rest,  not  on 
the  credit  of  the  issuing  banks,  but  on  Govern- 
ment bonds,  and  their  redemption  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Government.  Viewed  in  this  light  thev 
appear  as  a  form  of  Government  paper  currency  . 

The  word  currency  is  often  used  to  include 
such  credit  instruments  as  check-  and  drafts, 
and  is  usually  then  designated  'deposit  currency.' 
Consult:  Farrer,  Studies  in  the  Currency  ( I /in- 
don,  1K9HI  ;  Sound  Currency  Red  Hook,  published 
by  Reform  Club  (New  York.  lS9fi ):  Horace 
White.  Money  and  Hanking  (New  York.  1902 |. 
See  Hanks:  Coinage:  Greenbacks:  Treasi  bv 
Notes  \  Money. 

current,  Electric.  Sec  Kuxtricitt. 

CURRENT-METER.    A  device  for  mea-ur 
ing  the  velocity  of  sub-surface  currents,  usually 
for  the  purpo-e  of  obtaining  the  discharge  of  a 
stream  or  channel.     (  See  Hymioukafiiy.  I  Cur 
lent-nicters  are  made  in  several  patterns,  but 
they  are  all  of  the  same  general  form.    A  h^ri 
zontal  metal  frame  or  body  carries  at  one  end 
a  vane-like  tail,  and  at  the  other  end  a  bladed 
wheel  free  to  rotate,  the  whole  l»eing  attached 
at  its  centre  of  gravity  to  a  vertical  metal  shaft 
so  as  to  have  a  free,  rocking  motion  between 
certain  limits  in  the  vertical  plane.    When  sunk 
in  (lowing  water  by  attaching  a  suspending  wir* 
or  cord  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  an  anchor 
weight   to  the  bottom,  so  as  to  hold  the  nhsfl 
vertical   anil   the   meter-frame   horizontal,  the 
current   acting  on   the  vane-like   tail,   like  tbr 
wind  on  ■  weathercock,  -wings  the  instrument 
into  coincidence  with  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
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rent,  with  the  hladed  wheel  pointing  against  the 
current.  The  current,  striking  the  Made*  of 
the  wheel,  causes  the  wheel  to  rotate  at  a  speed 
varying  with  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  a 
record  of  the  speed  of  rotation  is  kept  by  means 
of  an  electrical  circuit  which  is  completed  and 
broken  by  the  wheel  one  or  more  times  each 
revolution.  The  recording  apparatus  is  kept 
on  shore  or  in  a  boat,  while  the  meter  is  sus 
Bended  by  suitable  appliances  at  any  point 
of  the  stream  at  which  it  is  desired  to  measure 
the  velocity  of  the  current.  With  one  exception, 
which  is  noticed  further  on.  the  chief  difference 
between  the  different  patterns  of  current-meter 
now  in  use  exists  in  the  rotating  wheel.  In  the 
earliest  form  of  meter,  invented  by  Gen.  Theo- 
dore (;.  Kllis,  the  wheel  has  helicoidal  blades, 
hut  in  later  forms  conical  cup-shaped  vanes  are 
employed.  The  invention  of  the  electrical  re- 
cording attachment  as  applied  to  current-meters 
is  credited  to  I).  Ferrand  Henry,  of  Detroit. 
Mich.     The  Price  current-meter  shown  in  the 


illustration  has  an  electrical  recording  device, 
and  the  wheels  shown  at  A  are  of  such  shape 
that  they  feel  the  influence  of  a  very  slight  cur- 
rent. The  weight  which  serves  to  kt*ep  the  appa- 
ratus submerged  is  shown  at  R.  The  most 
recent  pattern  of  current-meter  is  the  so- 
called  direction  current-meter  invented  by  K. 
S.  Ritchie  and  E.  E.  Haskell,  the  latter  of 
the  t'nited  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
With  this  meter  the  observer  is  able  to  determine 
simultaneously  on  recording  dials  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  any  current.  This  meter  consists 
of  a  fish-like  body,  or  chaml>er,  mounted  on 
horizontal  bearings  carried  by  a  ring  which 
encircle*  the  l>ody.  To  the  top  of  this  ring  is 
attached  an  eye*  for  the  suspension-cable  con- 
nection, and  to  the  bottom  it  attached  a  similar 
eye  from  which  the  anchor  weight  is  hung.  The 
rear  end  of  the  body  is  prolonged  in  the  shape 
of  a  tail-vane,  cruciform  in  section,  and  the  for- 
ward end  terminates  in  a  hollow  shaft  on  to  the 
end  of  which  the  wheel-hub  is  journaled.  The 
wheel  is  of  the  screw  propeller  type  ami  conical 
in  form,  and  its  rotation  is  recorded  by  indica- 


tors operated  by  an  electrical  circuit.  The  body 
of  the  meter  is  a  compass,  whose  needle  is  free 
to  assume  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  by  means 
of  an  electric  circuit  the  angle  between  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  compass-needle  points  and  the 
direction  in  which  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
points  is  recorded  on  a  dial.  This  meter  is  suf- 
ficiently delicate  to  record  a  variation  in  velocity 
of  current  as  small  as  0.2  foot  per  second. 

CURRENT  RIVER.  A  stream  less  than 
250  miles  in  length,  rising  among  the  foothills 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  in 
Texas  County,  southern  Missouri.  It  flows 
southeast,  then  south,  crossing  into  Arkansas, 
where  it  joins  the  I  Mack  River  in  Randolph 
County  (Map:  Arkansas,  El). 

CURRENTS.    See  Ocean  Ci brents;  Tides. 

CURRICULUM  (Lat.  curriculum,  a  running, 
a  course,  from  currcre,  to  run  ) .  The  term  applied 
to  a  course  of  study,  or  collectively  to  that  of 
any  type  of  educational  institutions,  as  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  the  high-school  curriculum,  the 
common-school  curriculum,  etc.  The  historical 
basis  of  the  modern  educational  curriculum  is 
found  in  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  development  of  which  from  Greek  phil- 
osophical s|>eculation  and  educational  practices 
is  traced  under  the  title  of  Arts,  Seven  Likekae. 
As  long  as  the  idea  of  the  symbolical  perfection 
of  this  organization  of  studies  and  of  human 
knowledge  prevailed,  there  was  no  modification 
of  the  form  of  the  curriculum,  though  the  con- 
tent of  these  terms  was  modified  from  time  to 
time.  All  lower  education  was  included  in  the 
subject  of  the  trivium — i.e.  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  dialectic — which  represented  so  many  ap- 
proaches to  the  Latin  language.  This  was  based, 
it  is  true,  on  the  work  of  the  'singing*  school, 
which  furnished  to  the  child  the  school  arts 
(muling  and  writing),  with  a  modicum  of  arith 
metic.  The  curriculum  of  higher  education 
included  the  subjects  of  the  quadrivium — i.e. 
arithmetic,  geometry  (mathematics  and  geog- 
raphy), astronomy  (natural  sciences),  and  music 
(aesthetic,  etc.).  The  elaboration  of  the  curricu- 
lum under  the  influences  of  the  early  tin i versifies 
and  of  the  Renaissance  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
addition  of  the  subjects  of  medicine  and  law, 
both  common  and  civil,  and  in  the  change  in  the 
content  of  the  subjects  of  the  quadrivium.  These 
changes  can  Ik»  followed  in  the  successive  Papal 
rules  and  university  regulations  which  pre- 
scribed the  books  that  should  be  read  in  the  sev- 
eral subjects.  From  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  wa« 
no  modification  in  the  organization  of  the  edu- 
cational curriculum  and  little  in  the  content. 
From  that  time,  however,  the  changes  have  ln-en 
numerous  and  radical,  and  the  old  idea  of  the 
historical  ami  logical  perfection  of  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum  has  largely  disappeared.  In 
the  United  States,  where  conditions  permitted 
these  changes  with  less  opposition  than  in  the 
more  conservative  societies,  very  extensive  changes 
have  occurred,  and  an  almost  chant ic  condition 
has  ensued.  These  changes  have  consisted  prima- 
rily in  the  addition  of  new  subjects  to  each  of 
the  stages  of  the  curriculum,  due  to  the  gTcat 
development  of  knowledge,  especially  scientific, 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  curriculum 
of  the  elementary  school  has  expanded  in  content 
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from  the  three  fundamental  school  art*  until  it 
now  embrace*  from  twelve  to  tifteen  subjects  in 
half  that  many  spheres  of  intellectual  interests, 
and  in  time,  from  three  or  four  years  to  eight 
and  nine;  the  secondary  curriculum  has  under- 
gone no  expansion  in  time,  perhaps  a  diminution, 
owing  to  tlie  encroachment  of  both  the  lower  and 
the  higher  curricula,  but  has  added  so  great  a 
number  of  subjects  that  it  deals  in  a  preliminary 
way  with  almost  all  those  included  within  the 
curriculum  of  college  and  university.  This  mul- 
tiplication of  subjects,  with  no  corresponding  in- 
crease in  time  and  with  but  little  improvement  in 
methods  of  teaching,  has  made  the  problem  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  peculiar- 
ly difficult,  and  that  part  of*  our  educational 
system  is  most  in  need  of  reform. 

The  problem  of  the  curriculum  in  each  of  its 
stages  is  twofold :  that  of  content,  and  that  of 
organization.  This  twofold  problem  is  now  and 
long  has  been  the  chief  topic  of  educational  dis- 
cussions in  the  I'll i ted  States.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  any  solution  has  lieen  offered,  but  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  will  lie  found  in  the  article 
1*edagogue.  (See  also  Elective  Sxt  oiES.)  The 
matter  has  received  extended  study  by  American 
educators,  and  has  formed  the  subject  of  two 
important  reports  by  committees  apiKiintcd  by 
the  National  Educational  Association.  The  first 
of  these,  issued  in  1802,  is  known  as  the  Report 
of  the  Commit  Ice  of  Ten,  and  relates  chielly  to 
secondary  education;  the  second,  known  as  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  relates 
chielly  to  the  elementary  school  and  was  issued 
in  1805.  Consult,  also:  Reports  of  the  Xntional 
Educational  Association  (Washington.  1805.  et 
seq.);  files  of  the  Educational  Review  (New 
York,  1801.  et  seq.) . 

CUR'RIE,  James  (I75G-1805I.  A  Scottish 
physician.  He  was  born  at  Kitkpatrick  Fleming, 
Dumfriesshire:  held  a  mercantile  position  at 
Cabin  Point.  Va.,  from  1771  to  1770;  and  gradu- 
ated at  (ilasgow  University  in  1780.  He  settled 
in  Liverpool,  where  he  obtained  a  considerable 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  published  Reports 
on  the  Effects  of  Water  in  Fever  and  Febrile 
Diseases  (1707).  He  is  best  known,  perhaps,  for 
his  (the  first)  edition  of  Burns  (1800;  7th  ed. 
1813),  prefaced  by  a  Life  which  was  long  the 
basis  for  studies  of  the  poet. 

CUR'RY,  JaBEZ  Lamar  Monbok  (1825 — ). 
An  American  lawyer,  educator,  and  clergyman. 
He  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  On.,  but  removed 
to  Alabama  in  1S38,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1845.  He  served  in  the  Alabama 
Legislature  from  1847  to  1S55,  and  in  Congress 
from  1857  to  1801.  and  then  became  a  member 
of  the  Confederate  Congress.  After  the  war  he 
became  a  Baptist  minister,  was  president  of 
Harvard  College.  Ala.,  from  1800  to  1808.  and 
was  professor  of  law  at  Richmond  College  from 
1808  to  1881.  From  1881  to  1HS5  he  was 
general  agent  of  the  Peabodv  Educational  Fund, 
from  1885  to  18*8  was  United  States  Minister 
1o  Spain,  and  subsequently  was  chairman  of  the 
educational  committee  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund.  His  publications  include:  Constitutional 
Government  in  Spain;  William  Eirart  Gladstone 
(1801)  :  The  Southern  States  of  the  American 
I'nion  (1S04):  Establishment  and  Disestablish- 
ment in  the  United  States;  and  History  of  the 
I'm  hod  if  Educational  Fund. 


CURRY  POWDER,  and  CURRY  PASTE 

<  Kanarese  kari,  kadi,  Malayalam  kari,  curry). 
A  compound  condiment  added  to  cooked  dishes 
of  meat  and  rice  to  render  them  piquant  and 
appetizing.  So  generally  is  curry  powder  em- 
ployed in  East  Indian  cookery  that  it  has  been 
called  the  'salt  of  the  Orient.'  Substances  that 
commonly  form  the  basis  of  these  powders  an* 
turmeric,  fenugreek,  and  sago.  To  these  ginger, 
black  and  Cayenne  pepper,  coriander,  caraway, 
and  many  other  spices  are  added  in  varying 
quantities  or  omitted,  according  to  the  locality. 
Such  curry  jaiwders  as  contain  the  pulverized 
leaves  of  Murraya  Komigia,  an  Eaat  Indian  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Rutacea»,  are  used  not  only 
as  aromatic  stomachic  stimulants,  but  as  reme 
dies  for  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  even  dysentery. 
The  basis  of  many  curry  pastes  is  tamarind 
(q.V.). 

CURSCHMANN,  koorsh'man,  Heinrich 
I  1840 — ).  A  Oerman  physician,  bom  at  (iie>- 
*en.  He  studied  nt  the  university  there,  became 
a  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1875,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  head 
physician  of  the  hospital  connected  with  th»- 
city  barracks  of  Berlin.  In  1879  he  obtained 
the  post  of  director  of  the  general  hospital  at 
Hamburg,  and  in  1888  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  special  pathology  and  therapy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig.  He  became  recognized  as  a 
prominent  authority  on  hospital  administration, 
and  from  1880  to  1802  was  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Fortschrittt  der  Ucdizin.  His  publica- 
tions include:  Enttcicklung  der  Krankenpftrgr 
und  des  klinischen  I'ntcrrichts  (1880);  KKm- 
isehe  Abbildunyen  (1804). 

CURSE  OF  K  EH  AM  A.  ke-ha'ma.  The.  A 
poem  by  Roller!  Sou  they  (1810).  relating  to  the 
adventures  of  an  Indian  rajah  who  is  cursed  with 
supernatural  powers. 

CURSE  OF  SCOTLAND,  The.  In  cards,  a 
term  applied  to  the  nine  of  diamonds.  Its  origin 
is  unknown.  Among  the  many  explanations  of 
fered  are  the  following:  (1)  The  nine  of  dia 
monds  is  the  'pope'  in  the  game  of  Pope  .loan, 
and  hence  the  symbol  of  Antichrist  to  the  Re- 
formers. (2)  It  is  the  chief  card  in  comet te. 
which  game  ruined  many  families  in  Scotland. 
(3)  It  goes  back  to  the  nine  lozenges  on  the 
Halrymple  arms,  the  Earl  of  Stair  having  been 
responsible  for  the  massacre  of  Olencoe. 

CURSIVE  WRITING.   See  Paleography. 

CUR'SOR  MUNDI  (Lat..  courier  of  the 
world,  but  intended  to  mean  the  course  of  the 
world,  curette  mundi).  A  poem  dating  fmni  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  profe--in^' 
to  be  a  history  of  the  world  from  its  creation 
to  its  destruction.  It  was  based  on  the  para- 
phrase of  Oenesis  by  Cicdmon.  It  is  among 
the  works  printed  by  the  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety. 

CURTAIN.  A  term  used  in  fortification. 
See  Bastion  :  Fortification. 

CURTAIN,  The.  An  old  theatre  in  London 
at  Shorediteh.  called  also  the  Orecnc  Curtain, 
mentioned  in  1577  and  probably  established 
about  that  year.  The  name  was  probably  given 
from  its  green  curtain,  used  for  the  first  time 
in  this  theatre.  After  the  time  of  Charts  I.  it 
was  turned  into  an  arena  for  the  prize  fight. 
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CUR  TAL  FRI'AR.  A  term  used  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  Icanhoe,  to  denote  tin  irregular 
clerk  or  'hedge-priest,'  and  applied  by  him  to 
Friar  Tuck  of  Copmanhurst.  The  phrase  seem* 
to  denote  a  monk  with  his  gown  or  frock  short- 
ened (curtailed)  for  convenience  of  moving 
about.  Consult:  Ira'ihw,  chap,  xxxii..  and  "Robin 
Hood  and  the  Curtail  Friar,'1  in  Child's  Ballads, 
v.  273. 

CURT  A 'N  A  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  curlus, 
short > .  ( 1 )  The  name  given  to  the  sword  of 
Ogier  the  Dane.  (2)  The  sword  of  Roland,  the 
point  of  which  had  been  hroken  olT  in  trying  it. 
(3)  A  pointless  sword,  also  known  as  'the  sword 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,'  carried  before  English 
kings  at  coronation  and  symbolizing  mercy. 

CURTESY  (OF.  curleisie,  cortoisic,  Fr.  cour- 
toisie,  courtesy,  from  OF.  curlew,  eorlois,  Fr. 
courtois,  courteous,  from  AIL.  cortis,  court,  from 
Lat.  cor*,  cohors,  place  inclosed ;  connected  with 
Gk.  j^roc,  chorion,  garden.  Olr.  gorl,  sedge, 
Goth,  yards,  leel.  garpr,  house,  OHG.  gart,  circle, 
Ger.  Garten,  AS.  geard,  Engl.  yard).  In  law. 
the  life  interest  which  the  surviving  husband  has 
in  the  real  or  heritable  estate  of  the  wife.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
this  customary  right  should  be  regarded  as  a 
national  peculiarity — that  in  England  it  should 
be  culled  the  curtesy  of  England,  and  in  Scotland 
the  curtesy  of  Scotland — whereas  it  is  well  known 
to  be  peculiar  to  neither  of  them.  Traces  of  it 
are  to  be  found  in  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Constant ine  (code  0,  00.  1  )  :  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  had  found  a  place,  with  all  the 
peculiarities  which  now  belong  to  it.  in  the 
rout  time  of  Normandy,  whence  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  it  was  transferred  to  England 
(Barnagc  vol.  H.,  p.  60;  Stephen's  Commcntarf* 
vol.  i..  p.  '204;  Eraser's  Domestic  lit  lotions,  vol.  i.. 
p.  035) .  The  four  circumstances  w  hich  are  requi- 
site to  make  a  tenancy  by  curtesy  in  England 
are  lawful  marriage,  actual  seizin  of  the  wife, 
birth  of  living  issue  and  the  wife's  death.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  child  survive; 
it  is  enough  that  it  was  once  in  existence,  al- 
though it  may  have  died  immediately  after  its 
birth.  Not  only  must  the  estate  of  the  wife  be 
one  of  inheritance,  i.e.  a  fee  simple  or  a  fee  tail, 
ir  order  that  the  husband  shall  be  entitled  to 
curtesy  therein,  but  the  child  born  must  have 
been  one  capable  of  inheriting  the  estate  in  que*- 
tion.  Thus  if  the  estate  were  entailed  on  male 
issue,  and  a  daughter  were  born,  the  husband's 
inchoate  estate  of  curtesy  would  not  become 
vested,  or  'initiate.'  as  the  phrase  was.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  said  that  curtesy  is  due  to  the  sur- 
viving husband  rather  as  the  father  of  an  heir 
than  as  the  widower  of  an  heiress.  As  soon  as 
the  estate  l>ccomes  vested  in  the  husband  by  the 
birth  of  appropriate  issue,  he  may  alienate  his 
life  interest  in  it.  subject  of  course  to  the  wife's 
rights  therein  during  her  life.  If  she  die  first 
the  estate,  notwithstanding  the  conveyance,  is 
defeated.  Originally  curtesy  attached,  as  dower 
still  does  in  the  United  States,  to  all  estates  of 
inheritance  of  which  the  wife  was  seized  at  any 
time  during  the  marriage.  But  it  is  now  limited, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  to  such 
lands  as  she  is  seized  of  at  her  death :  and  she 
mav.  bv  alienating  the  land  during  her  lifetime 
or  by  iast  will  and  testament,  defeat  her  hus- 
band's claims  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy.  See 


Ulackstone.  Comineiitarics  on  the  Laics  of  Eng- 
land; Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English 
Laic  (Boston,  1899). 

CURTILAGE  (OF.  cortillage,  curtillagt,  cur- 
tilage, eourtillage,  from  courtil,  cortil,  curtil, 
courtyard,  from  Lat.  cors,  cohors,  inclosed 
place  ) .  The  inclosed  space  of  ground  and  build- 
ings immediately  surrounding  or  lying  near  a 
dwelling  and  used  for  its  convenient  occupation. 
The  term  is  of  feudal  origin  and  originally  mc.int 
a  castle  and  outbuildings  inclosed  in  a  stone  wall 
for  defense.  There  is  no  exact  limit  to  the  area 
ft  hie  h  may  be  included  under  the  term,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  proof  in  each  case  as  to  what  is  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  any  particular  dwelling. 
The  law  has  always  given  the  curtilage  greater 
protection  than  outside  property,  and  this  idea 
prevails  to-day,  as  in  most  jurisdictions  breaking 
and  entering  curtilage  is  burglary,  and  setting 
tire  to  any  building  in  it  constitutes  arson.  See 
Real  Property,  and  consult  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

CURTIN,  Andrew  Oregu  (1817-94).  An 
American  politician,  famous  as  the  'war  Gov- 
ernor' of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  l>oni  in  Bellc- 
fonte.  Pa.,  studied  law  in  Dickinson  College,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839,  and  s<s>n  became 
prominent,  as  a  Republican,  in  State  politics, 
tie  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1854,  and  from  1800  to  1800  served  as 
Governor  of  the  State.  From  1809  to  1872  he 
was  Minister  to  Russia,  and  after  his  return 
abandoned  the  Republican  Party  and  served  as  a 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  from  1881  to 
1887.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  always 
prompt  in  his  response  to  President  Lincoln's 
tails  for  troops,  and  by  his  minute  care  for  the 
jK-rsons  and  families  of  the  Pennsylvania  sol- 
diers, won  their  esteem  and  became  widely  known 
as  'the  soldier's  friend.' 

CURTIN,  Jeremiah  (1840 — ).  An  Ameri- 
can linguist  and  translator,  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  He  prepared  for  Harvard  and  by  his  own 
efforts  graduated  there  in  1803.  as  an  excel* 
lent  linguist.  In  the  following  year  he  went 
to  Russia,  where  he  remained  until  1870  as  sec- 
retary of  legation  for  the  I'nited  States  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  While  serving  in  this  capacity  he 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  languages  of  the 
Slavic  group,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  which  has  enabled  him  to  make  his 
translations  of  works  by  Sienkiewicz.  Zagoskin, 
and  Alexia  Tolstoy.  From  1883  to  1891  he  was 
connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  since  that  time  has 
made  independent  researches  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  North  American  Indians.  Besides  his 
translation-,,  Curt  in  has  written  books  dealing 
with  folk-lore  and  mythology,  and  is  said  to  1m> 
more  or  less  familiar  with  more  than  sixty  lan- 
guages. 

CURTIS,  Benjamin  Bobbins  (1809-74).  An 
American  jurist,  born  in  Watertown.  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829.  was  admitted  to 
the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1832.  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  State.  In 
1851  he  was  appointed  by  President  Fillmore  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1857 
he  dissented,  in  a  powerful  argument,  from  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  in  the  Dred  Sx-ott  de- 
cision iq.v  ).  In  the  same  year  he  resigned  nnd 
resumed  his   practice   in    Boston.     During  the 
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celebrated  impeachment  trial  of  18(58  he  was 
one  of  President  Johnson'*  counsel.  He  pub- 
lished several  valuable  collections  of  law  reports, 
including  Reports  of  Caw*  in  the  Circuit  Court* 
of  the  United  States  (2  vols.,  1854)  ;  Decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (22 
vols.;  ;  and  Digest  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  State*  to  IS.',).  Con- 
sult Memoirs  and  Writings  of  Benjamin  It.  Cur- 
tis (Boston,  1880),  the  tirst  volume  of  which  is 
a  memoir  by  his  brother.  George  Tieknor  Curtis. 
(q.v.). 

CURTIS,  G  Lotto  L  TlCKNOR  (1812  114).  A  dis- 
tinguished American  jurist  and  writer  on  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  born  iu  Watertown,  .Mass. ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1832;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1830,  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
Worcester.  .Mass.  In  the  following  year  he  re- 
moved to  Boston,  when*  he  continued  with  short 
intermissions  to  practice  law  until  1802,  from 
which  time  until  his  death  he  practiced  in  New 
York  City  and  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Washington,  D.  C.  While  in  Boston 
he  acted  for  many  years  as  United  States  Com- 
missioner, and  in  this  capacity,  though  his 
sympathies  were  strongly  against  the  institu- 
tion  of  slavery  and  the  rendition  of  the  fugitive 
slaves,  he  ordered  the  return  of  Thomas  Sims 
(q.v.)  to  his  master  in  invordance  with  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  1852,  and  for  so  acting 
was  denounced  by  the  Abolitionists  throughout 
the  country.  Among  the  well-known  cases  in 
which  he  appeared  as  counsel  are  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  the  legal-tender  eases,  the  Colt  revolver 
suits,  and  the  st-wing-machine  eases.  He  was 
|»opular  as  a  public  speaker  and  delivered  many 
able  addresses  dealing  for  the  most  part  with 
legal  or  political  subjects.  He  will  best  be  re- 
membered as  a  writer,  and  especially  as  the 
author  of  the  valuable  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States  from  their  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  Close  of  their  Civil  War 
(1896).  a  part  of  which  was  first  published  in 
1854  as  The  History  of  the  Origin,  Formation, 
and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  of  the  Life  of  Daniel  Webster 
(  1870).  and  the  Life  of  domes  Buchanan  (1883). 
He  also  published,  besides  numerous  magazine 
articles:  Digest  of  the  English  and  American 
Admiralty  Decisions  (18301  ;  Flights  and  Duties 
of  Merchant  Seamen  (1841):  American  Convey- 
ancer (1840):  Late  of  Patents  (1849);  Equity 
Precedents  (1850);  Commentaries  on  the  Juris- 
prudence, Practice,  and  Peculiar  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  the  Unite,!  States  (1854-58); 
Memoir  of  Benjamin  R.  Curtis  (1880)  ;  Creation 
or  Evolution:  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  (1887)  ; 
and  a  novel  entitled.  John  Chambers:  A  Tale  of 
the  Civil  War  in  America  (1880). 

CURTIS,  Gkorok  William  (1824-02).  An 
American  critic,  essayist,  and  publicist,  born  in 
Providence.  R.  I..  February  24.  1824.  After  a 
few  years  at  school  he  began  life  as  a  clerk,  in 
New  York,  joined  the  Brook  Farm  Community 
at  West  Roxbury,  Mass..  in  1842.  went  thence, 
after  eighteen  months,  to  Concord.  Mass.,  and 
afterwards  spent  some  years  in  Italy.  Ger- 
many, and  the  Orient.  Returning  to  America  in 
l*5n.  he  became  well  known  through  his  books 
of  travel  and  his  editorship  of  Putnam's  Monthly. 
In  H arper'n  Monthly  he  published  ■  series  of 


papers  called  The  Editor's  Easy  Chair,  from 
1853  onward,  which  increased  his  reputation.  He 
was  popular  also  as  an  anti-slavery  orator  and 
lecturer,  was  long  the  chief  editor  of  Harp*r's 
Weekly,  took  an  active  part  as  Republican  (till 
1884)  in  politics,  and  after  1871  in  the  agitation 
for  civil-service  reform.  He  declined  offers  of 
diplomatic  service  abroad.  Shortly  l*?fore  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  West  Brighton.  S.  I., 
August  31,  1802,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  He  was  the  master  of  au 
attractive  style,  and  his  books  of  travel  and  light 
essays  paved  the  way  for  the  more  important 
services  rendered  by  his  polidicd  lecture**  and 
orations  and  by  his  single-hearted,  patriotic  labors 
in  behalf  of  a  pure  civil  service.  His  strictly 
literary  reputation  seems  hardly  so  well  assured 
as  it  did  a  few  years  since,  but  the  man  and 
orator  are  still  remembered  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude.  His  youthful  years  spent  at  Brook 
rami  arc  charmingly  set  forth  in  his  letters 
exchanged  with  John  S.  Dwight.  which  have  been 
published  in  a  volume  (1808).  His  most  impor- 
tant publications  are:  Site  Sotcs  of  a  Houvidji 
(1851);  The  Howadji  in  Syria  (  1852)  ;  Loc  ust 
Eating  (1852);  The  Potiphar  Papers  (1853),  a 
satire  on  New  York  social  life;  Prur  and  I 
(1850),  generally  thought  the  best  of  his  early 
books;  Trumps:  A  S'ovrl  (1861)  ;  Eulogy 
on  Wendell  Phillips  (1884);  three  series  of 
essays  from  the  "Easy  Chair"  (1802.  1893.  1894, 
etc.).  He  edited  the  Correspondence  of  Motley 
in  1880  (2  vols.).  Charles  Kliot  Norton  edited 
his  Orations  and  Addresses  in  1803-04  (3  vols.). 
Edward  Carv  wrote  his  biographv  for  the  "Ameri- 
can Men  of  Ix-tters  Series"  ( Bos'ton,  1894)  . 

CURTIS,    Samukl    Ryan    (1807-60).  An 
American  soldier.   He  was  born  near  Champlain, 
N.  Y.,  but  when  very  young  removed  to  Ohio. 
In  1831  he  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  in  the 
following  year  resigned  from  the  service  to  be- 
come a  civil  engineer.    He  afterwards  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  from 
1843  to  1845.    In  the  Mexican  War  he  served  as 
a  colonel  of  volunteers,  and  from  1847  to  1848 
was  Governor  of  Saltillo.    He  was  then  succes- 
sively an  engineer  and  a  lawyer  in  the  West,  and 
for  two  terms  and  a  part  of  the  third  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Iowa.    He  became  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  1861,  commanded 
the  southwestern  district  of  Missouri  from  IV- 
cember,  1861,  to  February,  1S62,  and  the  Army 
of  the  Southwest  from  February  to  August,  1862, 
and  on   March   7-8,   1862,   defeated  the  Con- 
federate general  Van   Dora,  in  the  battle  of 
Pea    Ridge    (q.vJ.     Soon   afterwards   he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  subse- 
quently commanded  the  departments  of  Missouri 
(1862  63).  of  Kansas   (1804-65),  and  of  the 
Northwest  ( 1865)  ;  and  in  1865.  as  United  States 
Commissioner,  negotiated  treaties  with  several 
Indian  tribes. 

CURTIS,  William  (1746  99).  An  English 
botanist,  born  at  Alton,  Hampshire.  He  studied 
botany,  pharmaceutics,  and  entomology,  estab- 
lished botanic  gardens  at  Ijimbcth  Marsh  and  at 
Brompton,  and  published  a  number  of  valuable 
works  on  subjects  of  natural  history.  His  writ 
ings  include:  Flora  Londinensis  (1777-87;  the 
same. work,  edited  by  Graves  and  Hooker,  was 
republished  in  5  volumes  in  1817-28)  ;  British 
tirasscs  (  1790  and  several  later  edition*)  ;  and 
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Lectures  on  Botany  (3  vols..  1805;  2d  ed..  1807  I. 
In  1781  he  established,  and  for  many  yearn  there- 
after edited,  the  Botanical  Magazine" 

CURTIS,  William  Ki.eroy  (1850—).  An 
Ameriean  journalist,  lie  was  horn  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  1871.  From  1872  to  1887  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  I  nter-Ocean,  and  hy  his 
•.•rent  enterprise — notably  in  securing  interviews 
with  the  dailies  brothers  during  their  contest 
with  Pinkerton's  detectives,  and  in  investigating 
the  Ku-Klux  Klaus  of  the  South — gained  a  na- 
tional reputation.  In  1887  he  became  the  Wash- 
ington corres|K)ndent  of  the  Chicago  Uccord.  lb- 
was  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Central  and  South  American  republics  in  1885. 
was  the  executive  officer  of  the  International 
American  Conference  of  1880-00,  and  was  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  from 
180(1  to  1803.  He  has  traveled  extensively  and 
is  the  author  of  several  books,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  arc:  The  Life  of  Zachariah  Chand- 
ler (1870)  ;  Capitals  of  South  America  (1886)  ; 
The  Land  of  the  Mhilist  (I887|;  The  Cited 
State),  and  Foreign  Potrers  (1802;  2d  ed.  1800), 
a  concise  and  generally  accurate  summary  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  I'nited  States;  The 
Yankees  of  the  East  (18!)I{),  an  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Japanese;  Between 
the  Andes  and  the  Ocean  <  HUM)  ;  and  The  True 
Thomas  Jefferson  ( 1001 ). 

CURTISS,  Sami  ki.  Ives  ( 1844— ).  An  Ameri- 
can Congregational  clergyman,  born  at  Union, 
Conn.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  at 
I  ii ion  Theological  Seminary,  and  at  the  uni- 
versities of  I>eipzig  and  Berlin.  From  1874  to 
1878  he  was  pastor  of  the  American  Chapel  at 
U'ipzig.  Germany,  and  upon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica was  appointed  professor  of  biblical  literature 
at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
president  of  the  City  Missionary  Society  of 
C  hicago  from  1888  to  1808.  In  addition  to  sev- 
eral translations  of  important  works  from  the 
German,  his  writings  include:  .4  Plea  for  a  More 
Thorouejh  Study  of  the  Semitic  Languages  in 
America  (1870);  Moses  and  Ingersoll  (1881); 
Franz  Delitzsch;  Ezekiel  and  Ilia  Times  (in 
The  Bible  «  Literature,  1876). 

CURTIUS,  koor'ts^-oos,  Erkst  (1814-96). 
A  distinguished  German  archaeologist  and  his- 
torian, born  at  LObeck.  He  studied  philology  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn.  Gottingcn.  and  Berlin, 
traveled  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  in  1844  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  at  Berlin  and  preceptor  of 
the  Grown  Prince  Frederick  William,  afterwards 
Frederick  III.  From  1856  to  1803  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  classical  archaeology  and  philology  at 
»;<ittingen.  whence  he  returned  to  Berlin  as  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  history.  Since  1853  Curtius 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  from  1871  to  1803  he  was  continuously  secrc 
tary  of  the  philologico-historical  section  of  that 
institution.  Under  imperial  commission  in  1874 
lie  negotiated  with  the  Greek  Government  in 
regard  to  the  German  excavations  at  Olympia. 
begun  by  him  in  the  following  year.  With 
Schiine  he  edited  the  A  rchdologischc  Zeitung,  in 
vhich  he  published  many  important  contribu- 
tions. He  must  be  reckoned  among  the  great 
scholars  of  modern  Germany,  a  thinker  of  im- 
perious influence  alike  in  his  academic  instruc- 
tion and  his  published  works.    These  hitter  in- 


clude: Peloponnesus  (2  vols.,  1851-52),  a  study 
of  the  Greek  peninsula  with  special  reference  to 
its  mythology,  history,  and  monuments  of  art-. 
(iricchischc  Oeschichtc  (3  vols.,  1857-07;  6th  ed. 
1880),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  present  in 
popular  form  the  results  of  expert  research;  At- 
tisehe  Studien  (  1863  .64);  and  three  volumes  of 
collected  lectures  and  addresses,  entitled  Alttr- 
tum  und  (legenwart.  Consult:  Broicher,  Erin- 
nerungen  an  Ernst  Curtius  (Berlin,  1806)  ;  also, 
for  a  brief  but  most  appreciative  study  of  his 
personality,  Grimm,  "Ernst  Curtius:  Kin  Brief 
an  seine  Freunde,"  in  the  Deutsche  Itundschau, 
vol.  Ix.xxviii.  (Berlin,  1806). 

CURTIUS,  Georc  (1820-85).  An  eminent 
German  comparative  philologist.  lit-  was  the 
brother  of  Ernst  Curtius,  and  was  born  at  Lfl- 
beck.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Bonn 
and  Berlin;  in  1840  lxx-ame  professor  extraor- 
dinarily, und  in  1851  full  professor  of  phil- 
ology in  Prague.  In  1854  he  was  called  to  Kiel 
and  in  1862  to  Leipzig,  where  he  remained.  Cur- 
tius was  the  teacher  of  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent comparative  philologists  of  the  present  day. 
His  most  important  works  are  his  (Iriechische 
Schulgrammut ik  (1852;  muny  editions  since); 
(Jrundziige  der  grieehiseheu  Etymologic  (5th  ed. 
1870)  ;  has  Yerhum  der  grieehiseheu  Spraehe 
(2d  ed.  1877-80).  In  his  Studien  zur  grieehi- 
seheu und  lateinischen  Urammatik  (1868-78),  he 
published  not  only  his  own  studies,  but  those  of 
his  pupils  and  others.  In  1878,  with  Lange, 
Lipsius,  and  Uibbeek,  he  founded  the  Leipziger 
Studien  zur  klassischen  Philologic. 

CURTIUS,  kOr'shl-us.  Mettin.  In  Roman 
legend,  the  leader  of  the  Sabines  who  occu- 
pied the  Capitoline  Hill,  in  the  battle  with  the 
Romans  of  the  Palatine,  during  the  reign  of 
Romulus.  To  escape  death  he  plunged  with  his 
horse  into  a  morass,  from  which  he  extricated 
himself  with  difficulty,  and  the  morass  was 
thenceforth  called  Lacus  Curtius. 

CURTIUS,  Qi  inti  s  ( QriNTCH  Ci  rtii  s  Rt  - 
Ff8).  A  Roman  historian.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  work  lie  Kehus  (testis  Alexandri 
Magni,  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  first  two 
have  been  lost,  and  the  text  of  the  remainder 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  damaged  condition. 
Great  differences  of  opinion  have  existed  with 
regard  to  the  time  in  which  Curtius  wrote.  Some 
critics  have  supposed  that  Curtius  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus;  others  that  he  wrote  in  the 
second  century,  or  under  Constantine  or  TIhskIo- 
sius;  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
he  flourished  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  The 
value  of  the  work  is  as  dubious  as  its  author* 
ship.  Curtius  had  a  very  inaccurate  knowledge 
of  geography,  chronology,  military  tactics, 
astronomy,  ami  historic  criticism:  hence  his 
work  is  far  from  being  reliable  as  a  whole, 
'lhe  style,  though  declamatory,  is  in  general 
pure  and  elegant.  The  first  edition  of  Cur- 
tius's  history  was  published  at  Venice  about 
1471.  Modern  editions  arc  by  Vogel  ( Ixdpzig. 
18841.  and  Dosson  (Paris.  1887).  It  is  trans 
lated  into  English  by  Crosby  ( Xew  York  and 
London.  18.18). 

CURTIUS,  koor'tsA-oos,  Thkodor  (1857—). 
A  German  chemist.  He  studied  at  several  (Ger- 
man universities,  and  after  the  publication  of  a 
scries  of  original  researches,  became  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Kiel  in  1S8<»:  in  1807  he  went  to 
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Bonn,  but  on  toe  death  of  Victor  Meyer,  in  the 
same  year,  accepted  the  professorship  of  chemis- 
try at  Heidelberg.  Curtius  discovered  new  scries 
of  important  compounds  of  nitrogen,  including 
hydrazine  and  many  of  its  derivatives,  and  thc 
diazo-dcrivatives  of  the  fatty  series  of  organic 
compounds. 

CTTRULE  CHAIR  (translation  of  Lat.  sella 
curulin,  from  sella,  seat,  from  sedvrv,  to  sit,  and 
vurultH,  curule,  from  currus,  chariot,  from  cur- 
tcrc,  to  ran).  The  chair  of  state,  equivalent  to 
a  throne,  among  the  early  Romans.  No  one  ex- 
<-ept  consuls,  pra-tors.  and  a  few  others  high  in 
authority  was  permitted  to  occupy  it.  The  chair 
was  usually  ornamented  with  gold  and  other 
precious  work. 

CUBVATUBE.    See  Cl'HVE. 
CURVATURE  OF  FIELD  OF  A  LENS. 

See  Licjiit  for  general  discussion  of  the  proper- 
ties of  lenses. 

CUBVATUBE  OF  THE  EABTH'S  SUR- 
FACE.   See  (Yhve. 

CUBVE  (OF.  courbe,  cvrbe,  Fr.  OOUtbe,  Sp., 
Port..  It.  curi'o.  from  Lat. curvu*. curved. OChurch 
Slav,  kriri,  bent,  Lith.  kreivaa,  crooked).  In 
common  language,  a  line  that  constantly  de- 
parts from  a  fixed  direction.  In  analytic  geome- 
try, however,  the  word  curve  is  commonly  used 
to  designate  the  locus  of  a  point  moving  accord- 
ing to  any  definite  law.  and  hence  to  include 
llu-  straight  line.  If  the  statement  of  the  law 
according  to  which  thc  point  moves  can  la* 
translated  into  an  equation  or  equations  be- 
tween the  coordinates  (q.v. )  of  the  moving  point, 
these  equations  may  be  used  to  represent  the 
curve — e.g.  the  circle  is  the  locus  of  a  point 
moving  in  a  plane  at  a  constant  finite  distant* 
from  a  fixed  point  in  that  plane,  and  its  equa- 
tion is  z*  +  y*  =  r*.  (See  Coouni  nates.)  If  thc 
curve  possesses  the  property  of  continuity  (q.v.) 
it  is  precisely  definable  at  every  point,  although 
it  may  eont'ain  singularities.  The  form  of  a 
curve  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  its  equation ; 
hence  a  curve  may  Ik*  designated  as  algebraic  or 
transcendental  according  as  its  equation  con- 
sists of  algebraic  or  transcendental  functions  of 
the  coordinates;  for  example,  the  conic  sections 
are  algebraic  curves,  and  the  cycloid,  thc  loga- 
rithmic spiral,  and  the  catenary  arc  transcenden- 
tal  curves.  Algebraic  curves  are  fundamentally 
groii|>ed  into  orders  and  classes,  according  to 
Newton's  classification.  The  order  of  a  plane 
curve  is  determined  by  thc  nutnlter  of  points, 
real  or  imaginary,  in"  which  it  intersects  any 
line  in  its  plane.  Curves  which  cut  such  lines 
in  two  points  are  called  curves  of  the  second 
order:  those  which  cut  the  lines  in  three  points 
curves  of  thc  third  order,  and  so  on — e.g.  the 
conic  sections  arc  all  curves  of  the  second  order, 
and  cubic  curves  are  of  the  third  order.  Thc 
straight  line  is  the  only  line  of  thc  first  order. 
Similarly  the  order  of  an  algebraic  curve  in 
space  depends  upon  the  number  of  points  in 
which  it  cuts  any  plane.  The  class  of  an  alge- 
braic plane  curve  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  tangents,  real  or  imaginary,  which  can  be 
drawn  to  it  from  any  point  in  it«  plane.  If  two 
tangents  are  possible  it  is  a  curve  of  the  second 
class,  if  three  are  possible,  a  curve  of  the  third 
class,  and  so  on — e.g.  the  conic  sections  arc 
curves  of  the  second  class;  thc  cissoid  (q.v.)  is 
of  the  third  class.    Similarly  the  class  of  a 


space  curve  is  given  by  the  number  of  tangent 
planes  which  can  be  drawn  containing  any  fixed 
line.  Thc  class  of  a  plane  curve  depends  directly 
upon  its  order  when  no  singularities  exist.  If 
n  is  the  order  and  c  the  class,  c  —  n  (  «  —  I). 
Thus  a  conic  with  no  singular  points  is  of  the 
second  class,  since  c  =  2(2  —  1)  =  2;  the  cubic 
is  of  thc  sixth  class,  since  c  =  3(3—1)  =  ti. 
But  singularities  tend  to  diminish  the  class. 
PHlcker  gave  six  equations  connecting  thc  order, 
class,  number  of  double  points,  number  of  double 
tangents,  number  of  stationary-  points,  and  num- 
ber of  stationary  tangents  from  which,  if  any 
three  of  these  numbers  are  given,  the  other  three 
may  be  obtained.  The  one  directly  connecting 
the  order  and  class  is  c  =  n*  —  n  —  2d  —  3p.  in 
which  c  is  thc  class,  n  the  order,  d  the  number 
of  double  points,  and  p  the  number  of  stationary 
points.  Thus,  a  cubic  with  one  double  point  i* 
a  curve  of  the  fourth  class,  since  c  =  9  —  3  —  2 
=  4.  By  the  aid  of  covariants  (see  Forms),  the 
class  of  a  curve  can  lie  determined  directly. 

Singi'I-arities.  ( 1 )  An  algebraic  curve  whow 
equation    is    y  —  f  (x)     is    convex    or  concave 

d'u 

downward,  according  as  is  positive  or 

negative. 

(2)  A  point  of  inflection  is  one  at  which  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  takes  a  limiting  position- 
that  Is,  the  point  of  contact  of  a  stationary 

f/Jy 

tangent,  at  which  *  =  0  or  x .  See  Cvkve 
or  Sines. 

(3)  A  multiple  point  is  one  at  which  more 
than  one  tangent  exists— that  is.  a  point  for 

which        has  more  than  one  value.    Two  value* 
dx 

determine  a  double  point,  three- values  a  triple 
point,  and  so  on.  A  multiple  point  is  also  celled 
a  node  or  crunode.  Multiple  points  of  the  third 
order  arc  divided  into  classes  ac<-ording  to  the 
relative  numl>er  of  cusps  and  crunodes  involved. 

(4)  When  two  branches  of  a  curve  have  a 
common  tangent  at  a  point,  but  do  not  pas* 
through  the  point,  they  are  said  to  form  a  cusp, 
called  also  a  spinodc  or  stationary  point.  See 
Cissout ;  Conchoid. 

(5)  An  isolated  point  whose  coordinates  satisfy 
thc  equation  of  the  curve  is  called  a  conjugate 
point  or  acnode.  An  acnodc  is  a  multiple  point 
at  which  the  tangents  are  imaginary.  A  mult 
or  conjugate  point  corresponds  to  a  double  tan 
gent,  and  a  cusp  to  a  stationary  tangent. 

CUBVATCRK.  The  curvature  of  a  plane  eune 
at  any  point  is  its  tendency  to  depart  from  t 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point.  In  the  circle 
this  deviation  is  constant,  as  the  curve  i*  per 
feetly  symmetrical  round  its  centre.  The  curva- 
ture of  a  circle  varies,  however,  inversely  as  the 
ratlins — that  is,  it  diminishes  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  radius  increases.  The  reciprocal  of  the 
radius  is  therefore  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
curvature  of  a  circle.  A  straight  line  mav  he 
considered  a  circle  of  infinite  radius  and  as  liv- 
ing no  curvature,  since  —  =  0.    The  constancy 

QC 

of  curvature  in  the  circle  suggests  an  absolute 
measure  of  curvature  at  any  point  in  any  other 
curve,  for  whatever  be  the  curvature  at  that 
point  a  circle  can  be  found  of  the  same  curv» 
hire.  The  radius  of  this  circle  is  called  the 
radius  of  curvature  for  that   point:  and  the 
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circle  itself  tbe  osculating  circle.  By  means  of 
this  radiu-  we  may  compare  the  curvatures  at 
different  jwints  of  the  same  curve  or  of  different 
curve*.  In  simple  cases,  a»  in  the  conic  sections, 
the  measure  or  rndius  of  curvature  may  Im»  de- 
termined geometrically,  but  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  "calculus.  The  expression 
for  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  (x,  y) 
of  a  curve  is 


equation  ia  given  in  rectangular  coordinates,  sub- 


P=  ~ 


[i+tt)7 


If  the  curve,  instead  of  lying  in  a  plane,  twists  in 
space,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  gauche  curve  or  a 
curve  of  double  curvature,  and  its  curvature  at 
any  point  may  l>e  measured  by  the  radius  of  its 
osculating  sphere  at  that  point.  The  centre  of  the 
osculating  circle  or  sphere  is  called  the  centre  of 
curvature.  The  curvature  of  surfaces  is  de- 
termined similarly  to  that  of  curves.  Thus  the 
measure  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  commonly 
taken  as  the  deviation  of  the  line  of  apparent 
level  from  the  line  of  true  level — that  is.  from  a 
line  everywhere  parallel  to  the  surface  of  still 
watcr^  is  approximately  eight  inches  jut  mile. 

RELATIONS.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  relations  which  exist  among 
certain  groups  of  curves  i 

(1)  Thp  evolute  (n.v.)  of  a  curve  is  the  locus 
(q.v.)  of  its  centre  of  curvature.  Regarding  the 
evolute  a*  the  principal  curw.  the  original  curve 
is  called  its  involute.  The  normals  to  any  curve 
are  tangents  to  its  evolute. 

(2)  Two  curves  or  surfaces  are  said  to  have 
contact  when  they  touch  at  two  or  more  consecu- 
tive points.  A  contact  (q.v.l  of  the  nth  order 
exists  between  two  curves  y}  =<j>  (r),y2  ~\f>  (x) 
:it  the  point  whose  abscissa  is  a  when  £  (r»i  —  ^ 
a),  <p'  (fi)  =  ^'(a),$<">  («)  =*<•)(*).  If  N  is  even, 
the  curves  cross  at  the  point.  No  curve  which 
has  eontnet  of  a  lower  order  can  pass  be%ween 
the  given  curves.  Curves  which  have  contact  of 
the  first  order  have  a  common  tangent,  and  those 
having  contact  of  the  second  order  have  a  com- 
mon radius  of  curvature  at  the  jvoint  of  contact. 

(3)  Tbe  envelope  of  a  curve  is  the  locus  of  the 
ultimate  intersections  of  the  individual  curves 
of  the  same  species,  obtained  by  constantly  vary- 
ing a  parameter  of  the  curve.  That  is.  the  en- 
velope touches  all  of  the  intersecting  curves  thus 
obtained  ;  e.g.  if  p  is  a  variable  parameter  and 
f  r=  0  is  the  equation  of  the  curve,  then  the  re- 
sult obtained   by  eliminating  p  between   f  ~0 

and  |~  =  0  is  the  equation  of  the  envelope. 

Kvery  curve  may  be  an  envelope,  and  some 
are  evidently  so  by  definition — e.g.  evolute*  and 
caustics  Iqq.V.I. 

(4)  The  process  of  replacing  each  radius  vec- 
tor of  a  curve  by  its  reciprocal  is  called  inver- 
sion. The  origin  is  called  the  centre  of  inversion 
and  the  resulting  curve  the  inverse  of  the  given 
one.   See  Circle;  Inversion. 

(5)  The  locus  of  the  feet  of  the  perpendicu- 
lars from  the  origin  upon  the  tangents  to  a 
curve  is  called  a  pedal  curve.  The  pedal  of  a 
pedal  is  called  the  second  pedal,  and  so  on.  Re- 
versing the  order,  the  curves  are  envelopes  and 
are  called  negative  pedals.  The  pedal  and  re- 
ciprocal polar  are  inverse  curves.  (See  Circle.) 
In  general,  to  find  the  inverse  of  a  curve  whose 
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stitute  for  x.  ft-         •  ^rjp-  respectively. 

(0)  A  roulette  is  defined  as  the  locus  of  a 
point  rigidly  connected  with  a  curve  which  rolls 
upon  a  fixed  line  or  curve.    See  Cycloid. 

Centres.  A  point  such  that  every  radius  vec- 
tor (see  Coordinates)  drawn  from  it  to  a  point 
on  the  curve  is  matched  by  another  vector  of  the 
same  length  in  the  opposite  direction  is  called 
the  centre  of  a  curve.  See  also  Circle  and 
ClRVATCRE. 

When  a  plane  figure  moves  in  any  manner  in 
its  own  plane,  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rota- 
tion is  the  intersection  of  two  lines  drawn 
through  two  points  |>cr|icndieulnr  to  the  direc- 
tions in  which  the  points  are  moving. 

The  number  of  kinds  of  curves  that  might  be 
drawn  is  infinite.  A  large  number  are  known 
by  sjHSMfic  names,  and  are  objects  of  great  in- 
terest on  account  of  their  beauty,  their  remark- 
able properties,  or  their  relation  to  physical 
problems.  Among  those  discussed  under  sepa- 
rate title  are  the  conic  sections,  eissoid,  con- 
choid, lemniscate,  cycloid,  trochoid,  witch,  car 
dioid.  cartesiims.  Cassinian  ovals,  caustic  curve, 
tractrix,  curve  of  pursuit,  catenary,  curves  of 
circular  functions  (e.g.  curves  of  sines),  loga- 
rithmic curves,  and  spirals. 

Though  the  history  of  curves  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  geometry,  it  may  roughly  he  divided 
into  four  periods:  (1)  The  synthetical  geometry 
of  the  Creek*,  in  which  the  conic  sections  (n.v.) 
play  an  important  role;  (2)  the  birth  of  analytic 
geometry,  in  which  the  synthetic  geometry  of 
Culdin.  Desargucs,  Kepler,  and  Uoberval  merged 
into  the  coordinate  geometry  of  Descartes  and 
Fermat  ;  (.T)  the  period  1050  to  1800,  character- 
ized by  the  application  of  t ho  calculus  to  geome- 
try and  including  the  names  of  Newton,  Leib- 
nitz, the  Bernoulli*,  Clairaut,  Maclaurin.  Eulcr, 
and  Lagrange;  (4)  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
renaissance  of  pure  geometry,  characterized  by 
the  descriptive  geometry  of  Monge,  the  modern 
synthetic  geometry  of  Poncclct,  Steiner.  von 
Stuudt,  Cremona,  and  Pliicker.  Descartcs's  con- 
tribution* were  confined  to  plane  curve*,  but 
led  to  the  discovery  of  many  general  properties. 
The  scientific  foundations  of  the  theory  of  plane 
curve*  may  be  ascribed  to  Eulcr  (1748)  and 
Cramer  (1750L  Euler  distinguished  algebraic 
from  transcendental  curves,  and  Cramer  found- 
ed the  theory  of  singularities.  Clairaut  (1731) 
attacked  the  problem  of  double  curvature ;  Monge 
introduced  the  u*<.  of  differential  equations. 
Mohiu*  (1852)  summed  up  the  classification  of 
the  cubic  curve.  Zeuthen  (1874)  did  the  same 
for  the  quartic*.  and  Bobillier  (1827)  first  used 
i  HI  incur  coordinates  (q.v.).  In  1828  PHieker 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Analytiwh-geo- 
mvtrisclo  Rni  irichrliinprn,  w  hich  introduced 
abridged  notation  and  marked  a  new  era  in 
analytic  geometry.  To  him  is  due  (1833)  the 
general  treatment  of  foci,  a  complete  classifica- 
tion of  culiics  (1835),  and  his  celebrated  'six 
equations'  (1842).  TIess,.  (1844)  gave  a  com- 
plete theory  of  inflections,  and  introduced  the 
so-called  Hessian  curve  as  the  first  instance  of 
a  eovariant  of  a  ternary  form.  To  Chasle*  (q.v.) 
is  due  the  method  of  characteristic*  developed 
by  Ualphen  (1875)  and  Schubert  (1879).  and 
the  general   theory  of  correspondence  (1804), 
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completed  by  Caylcy  ( 1  s*ti« )  and  Brill  (1873). 
Cay  ley's  influence  was  also  very  great.  He  ad- 
vanced the  work  of  IM ticker,  investigated  bi- 
tangents  and  osculating  conies,  extended  the 
properties  of  covariants  and  invariants,  as  well 
as  Salmou's  theory  of  reciprocal  surfaces  and 
the  theory  of  double  curvature.  .Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  labors  of  Jean  Claude  Bou- 
quet  (1819-85)  and  Charles  -  Auguste  -  Albert 
Briot  (1817-82),  two  of  Cauchy's  most  eminent 
pupils,  whose  labors  in  the  lield  of  geometry  and 
theory  of  fuuetions  are  well  known.  Their 
l.ccons  d<  gronutrie  analytiaue  (Paris,  1847) 
has  been  translated  into  English  (Chicago,  1896> 
and  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject. Besides  the  works  of  those  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  curves,  con- 
sult, for  theory:  Salmon.  Treatise  on  the  Higher 
Plane  Curves  (Dubliu,  1852)  :  Clebsch.  Yorlesun- 
yen  uber  Geometric  ( Ixu'pr.ig,  vol.  i.,  1875-76; 
vol.  ii.,  1891);  and  for  history,  Merriman  and 
Woodward,  Higher  Mot  hematics,  chap.  xi.  (Xcw 
York,  1890)  ;  Brocard,  .Yofee  de  biblioifraphie 
des  eourbes  gfomctriques  (BarleDuc,  1897-99). 

CURVE  OF  PURSUIT.  Tin-  problem  of  the 
curve  of  pursuit  first  attracted  attention  in  the 
following  form:  To  find  the  path  of  a  dog,  which 
takes  the  shortest  course  to  reach  his  muster. 
This  problem,  though  stated  in  various  forms, 
resolves  itself  mathematically  into  finding  the 
curve  traced  by  a  point  A  whose  movement  is 
always  directed  toward  a  point  B  moving  on 
a  known  curve.  The  curve  seems  to  have  been 
studied  first  by  Pierre  Bougucr  (1732).  The  re- 
sult is,  in  general,  an  algebraic  curve;  in  par- 
ticular cases  logarithmic.  For  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  consult  Salmon,  Treatise  on  the 
nigher  Plane  Cunea  (Dublin,  1852). 

CURVE  OF  SIXES.  A  curve  whose  ordi- 
nate* are  equal  or  proportional  to  the  sines  of 
a  variable  angle  and  whose  abscissas  are  equal 
to  the  corresponding  arcs  of  the  unit  circle.  This 
curve  is  also  called  an  harmonic  curve,  it  being 
the  curve  in  which  a  musical  string  vibrates 
when  sounded. 


Y 

D 
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rrnvE  or  kinks. 

In  the  figure,  OA  rcpre-enls  the  length  of  an 
arc  whose  sine  is  yt>  OB  the  length  of  an  are 
whose  sine  is  and  so  on.  The  ordinate  »/, 
is  the  sine  of  90°,  ami  is  the  maximum  ordi- 
nate of  the  curve.  D,  which  corresponds  to 
an  angle  of  180",  is  a  point  of  inflection,  the 
radius  of  curvature  being  infinite.  Similarly 


the  curves  of  the  other  trigonometric  functions 
may  l>e  represented  graphically. 

CURVES,  Anticlinal  and  Synclinal.  See 
Mountain. 

CUE'WEN,  John  (1816-80).  An  English 
music  reformer  and  writer.  He  was  born  at 
Heckmondwike,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  early  in- 
lluenced  by  the  community  music,  in  those  davs 
characteristic  of  every  Yorkshire  village.  The 
intluence  of  Handel,  and  his  oratorios,  more  than 
any  other  single  factor,  had  caused  choral  and 
philharmonic  societies  to  spring  up  throughout 
the  northern  counties  of  England.  In  order 
to  develop  these  and  the  numerous  local  band 
organizations,  Cur  wen.  then  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter, resigned  his  pastorate,  and  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  'tonic  sol-fa'  system,  invented  by 
Miss  S.  A.  Clover,  spent  his  entire  time  in 
propagating  it.  In  1853  he  had  begun  to  found 
associations  for  spreading  the  theory,  and  in 
1862  established  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  College.  He 
was  successful  enough  to  start  a  publishing 
house  in  London,  where  he  published  the  Tome 
Sol  Pa  Pefwrter.  Nearly  all  of  his  many  publica 
tions  are  for  the  system  of  his  choice.  He  died 
at  Heaton  Mersey,  near  Manchester. 

CURZOLA,  koOVzo-la  (Slav.  Korfiula.  an- 
cient Coreyra  Xigra,  so  called  from  the  sombre 
color  of  its  pine  forests).  An  island  of  the 
■Adriatic,  situated  oil  the  coast  of  the  Aus- 
trian Crownland  of  Dalmntia,  in  latitude  43' 
X.  and  longitude  17°  E.  (Map:  Austria.  E  5). 
It  is  almost  25  miles  long,  has  an  area  of  about 
100  square  miles,  and  is  hilly,  the  greatest  alti 
tude  being  1880  feet.  It  is  well  wooded  and 
produces  grain,  wine,  and  olives.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged  chiefly  in  ship-building,  sea- 
faring, and  fisheries.  It  has  a  numtter  of  good 
harbors.  Population,  in  1900.  18,749.  The  prin 
cipal  towns  are  Curzola.  the  capital,  with  a 
population  of  6487.  and  Blatta,  with  73J6  in- 
habitants. 

CUR'ZON.  i. low. i  NATHANIEL,  Baron  Curzon 
of  Kedleston  (1859 — ).  An  English  state-man. 
born  at  Kedleston.  He  studied  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  became  assistant  private  secretary 
to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in  1885,  and  from 
1886  to  1898  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  the  South- 
port  division  of  Southwest  Lancashire.  In  1  St*  1 
92  he  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  in  1895-98  Undersecretary  of  Stat.-  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  appointed,  in  1S9S. 
Viceroy  and  (Jovernor-Oeneral  of  India.  Hi*  ad- 
ministration has  proved  most  acceptable  to  t»*»t h 
the  Indian  natives  and  the  English  Government. 
His  policy  aims  at  the  promotion  of  education, 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  military-,  and  op- 
position to  Russian  advance  in  the  East,  He 
has  published  Ptissia  in  Central  Asia  ( 18S<>) ; 
Persia  and  the  Persian  Question  (1892);  and 
Problems  of  the  Far  Past  (1894). 

CU'SA,  Nikoi  as  of  or  Xikolacs  CrsAXts 
(1401-64).  A  Roman  Catholic  philosopher  nml 
theologian.  He  was  born  nt  Kues.  on  the  Mosrllr. 
in  the  Diocese  of  Treves;  educated  at  Dcveiiter 
by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and  at  the 
Cniversitv  of  Padua  ;  became  Archdeacon  ofl.ifpe 
and  attended  the  Council  of  Basel  <  1431  401, 
where  he  opposed  the  Papal  claims;  but.  altering 
his  views,  he  entered  the  Papal  service  and  ea* 
made  a  cardinal  in  1448:  Bishop  of  Brixen  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  Papal  legate  for  fJermany  in  14o0. 
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He  died  at  Todi,  Italy.  August  II.  1464.  As  a 
philosopher  he  was  the  lirst  to  break  with  the 
ruling  scholasticism.  He  taught  that  God  passes 
over  into  the  world,  but  does  not  liecome  the 
world.  As  a  mathematician  and  natural  philoso- 
pher be  lirst  taught  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
about  the  sun  ami  the  plurality  of  world*;  as 
critic-  be  declared  the  so-called  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine'  to  be  a  forgery.  His  most  important 
writings  have  l*ven  translated  into  (ierman  by 
F.  A.  Scharptr  (Freiburg,  1802),  who  also  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  a  biography  ( Main/. 
1842).  ami  subsequently  Ihr  Cardinal  und 
fiischof  Xikolaus  ion  Cusa  (Tubingen.  1871). 
Consult,  also:  Falkenburg,  UrundTuac  der 
t'hilosophir  des  Xikolaus  ron  Cum  ( Breslau, 
I880)  ;  Schanz,  Cardinal  Xikolaus  von  I'usa  ah 
\lath*:matiki  r  < Kottweil,  1872);  id..  Die  as- 
tronomischm  Anschauunqrn  drx  Xikolaus  ron 
Cu»a  und  nriuc  'Aril  (iWtweil.  187.1). 

CU'SACK.  Mahy  Frames  (1820-5)9).  An 
Irish  nun.  known  as  the  Nt'N  or  K»  \  m  m:»  .  She 
was  born  near  Dublin.  Ireland,  and  sj>ent  her 
youth  in  England,  where  she  joined  an  Episco- 
palian sisterbiKKl.  She  later  became  a  convert 
to  Catholicism  and  upon  her  return  to  Ireland 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Franciscan  sisterhoods 
known  as  'Poor  (.'lares,'  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  poor  and  friendless  girls  with 
a  useful  education,  thus  enabling  them  to  become 
self-supporting.  From  1801  to  1884  she  con- 
ducted the  celebrated  Convent  of  Poor  Clares, 
established  by  her  at  Kenmnre.  In  the  latter 
year  Pope  l^eo  XIII.  gave  bis  personal  sanction 
to  the  founding  of  Ibe  somewhat  similar  Order 
known  as  'Sisters  of  Peace,'  whose  sphere  of 
activity  however,  was  more  extensive.  After  the 
establishment  of  a  house  in  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, in  1884.  a  branch  of  the  Order  was  suci-css- 
fully  founded  nt  Jersey  City.  X.  J.  (  1885).  The 
movement  has  had  considerable  sympathy  and 
support  among  Irish  Catholics  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  I'nited  States,  which  country  the 
founder  visited  in  1880.  Among  her  published 
works  are  the  following:  .4  Student's  Manual 
of  Irish  llislort/  (1870);  Woman's  Work  in 
Modern  Sorietj/  (  18741  ;  The  Hook  of  the  Blessed 
One*}  and  lives  of  Saint  Patrick.  Saint  Bridget. 
Saint  Columba,  and  Patrick  (VConncll.  Consult 
The  Xun  of  h'rnmare:  .in  .Xutohioqranhtj  (Bos- 
ton. 1888). 

CUSACK-SMITH,  Sir  Bkrkv  (1850—).  Aii 
English  legislator.  He  was  born  at  Dublin,  and 
was  educated  ot  the  Middle  Temple.  After  act- 
ing for  one  year  as  Consul  at  Samoa  and  deputy- 
commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  be  was  in 
1891  sent  as  Consul  •  General  to  Valparaiso, 
whence  he  was  again  transferred  in  1802  to  the 
Tokelau  Islands.  As  special  judicial  commis- 
sioner to  Samoa  he  acted  conjointly  with  the 
consuls  of  Germany  and  the  I'nited  States  as 
receiver  and  custodian  of  the  revenues  of  the 
islands  and  as  president  of  the  municipality  of 
Apia.  He  returned  to  England  in  1807,  where 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  knighted  hy  Queen 
Victoria.  Froin  June.  1900.  to  December,  1901. 
he  was  charge  d'affaires  at  Santiago. 

CTJS'CUS.  The  native  nome  in  the  Papuan 
Archipelago  of  certain  phalanL'ers  much  esteemed 
as  food.  See  Piiai.angeb,  and  Plate  of  Phalan- 
r.ERs  Axn  Dasvi  rks. 

CUSCTJS.    See  Vetiver,  and  Plate. 


CUS'CUTA.    See  Dodder. 

CUSH  (Heb.  hush).  The  eldest  son  of  Ham, 
according  to  the  genealogical  scheme  given  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  the  Bible,  he 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  eponymous  ancestor 
Of  the  Cushitcs.  or  people  of  the*  land  of  Cush. 
a  country  mentioned  in  a  numl>er  of  passages  <>f 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Babylonian  Ximrod 
is  also  said  ((ten.  x.  8)  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Cush.  The  '1-and  of  Cush'  is  rendered  ".Ethi- 
opia1 in  the  Septuagint.  in  the  Vulgate,  and  in 
most  modern  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  until 
comparatively  recent  times  the  country  has  l»een 
generally  identilicd  with  the  ancient  Ethiopia 
(i.e.  Nubia  I.  called  by  the  Egyptians  K6sh, 
though  some  scholars  have  supposed  that  it 
also  included  a  portion  of  Arabia.  Some  modern 
critics  believe  that,  in  Gen.  x.,  Cush  (v.  6)  the 
brother  of  Mizraim  (Egypt)  and  Cush  (v.  8) 
the  father  of  the  Babylonian  Nimrod  are  two 
different  persons,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
second  Cush  represents  hashshu,  an  old  name  for 
Babylonia.  They  further  maintain  that  the 
Arabian  Cushites  ((Jen.  x.  7)  were  also  of  a 
different  stock,  and  that  thus,  under  the  same 
name,  three  different  peoples  are  confused  in  the 
biblical  account.  Other  scholars,  however,  ad- 
hering to  the  older  view,  l>elievc  that  the  dark 
Ethiopian  race  once  extended  across  Arabia  into, 
or  even  beyond,  Babylonia. 

CUSHAT,  kush'&t  (AS.  ciscrotr.  ringdove, 
frimi  ruru,  quick  -f-  sreotan,  to  shoot;  so  called 
from  the  bird's  swift  flight),  or  CrSlME-DOa 
( Scotch ) .    A  dove. 

CTJSHINO,  kushlng,  Caleb  (1800-791.  An 
American  statesman,  the  first  American  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  China.  He  was  born  at 
Salisbury.  Mass..  and  was  educated  nt  Harvard, 
where  he  graduated  when  seventeen  years  old. 
He  practiced  law  at  Xewburyport.  and  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1825  and  to 
the  State  Senate  in  182(5.  From  1829  to  18.(1  he 
traveled  in  Europe.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1835,  and  served  four  terms  as  a  Whig,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  Democratic  Party.  Presi- 
dent Tyler  nominated  him  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  the  Senate  rejected  the  nomina- 
tion. Tyler  then  appointed  him  Minister  to 
China,  where  new  ports  were  to  l»e  opened  ac- 
cording to  the  Treaty  of  Nanking.  Here  he  made 
good  use  of  his  erudition  and  talents.  When  he 
arrived,  February  24.  1844.  at  Canton  in  the 
frigate  Brandutrine.  he  had  already  made  the 
general  outline  of  the  treaty,  which  greatly 
abridged  the  subsequent  negotiations.  The 
Peking  Government  honored  the  I'nited  States 
by  sending  as  High  Treaty  Commissioner  Ki- 
Ying.  a  member  of  the  Ini|>erial  family,  who.  on 
July  3,  1844,  signed  the  convention,  which  con- 
tained sixteen  provisions  not  included  either  in 
the  English  Treaty  of  Nanking  or  in  the  treaty 
supplementary  thereto.  Among  these  was  the 
ri^'ht  of  Christian  missionaries  to  follow  the 
openings  of  commerce  and  to  build  dwelling- 
houses,  churches,  anil  hospitals  and  to  have 
cemeteries,  while  Chinese  scholars  acting  as 
teachers  or  assistants  were  to  be  protected  from 
injury.  The  purchase  of  books  was  legalized, 
and  American  citizens  were  forbidden  to  engage 
in  the  opium  trade,  or  to  use  the  flag  of  the 
I'nited  States  to  cover  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  China.    In  short,  this  treaty,  because  of  its 
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fullness  of  detail  and  clear  exhibition  of  the 
rights  conceded  by  the  Chinese  Government  to 
foreigner*  dwelling  within  its  borders,  was  the 
leading  authority  in  settling  disputes  until  18G0, 
when  foreigners  were  admitted  to  Peking. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  dishing 
advocated  the  Mexican  War,  and  furnished  the 
necessary  funds  to  equip  a  regiment  of  which  he 
was  made  colonel.  He  subsequently  rose  to  la- briga- 
dier general.  In  1H52  he  beeamcassoeiate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1853  entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Pierce  as 
Attomey-Cienernl,  serving  through  the  entire  ad- 
ministration. He  favored  the  In  ion  cause  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  When  the  arbitration  of  the 
'Alabama  Claims'  was  to  be  settled  at  Geneva 
in  1871,  President  Crant  chose  Mr.  dishing  as 
one  of  the  three  men  who  were  to  be  counsel  for  the 
Cnited  States.  In  1873  he  was  nominated  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Cnited  States,  but  the  nomination 
was  withdrawn.  From  1874  to  1877  he  was 
Minister  of  the  Cnited  States  at  the  Court  of 
Spain.  Mr.  Cushing  was  a  man  of  unusual 
erudition  and  of  rare  ability,  imposing  in  person 
and  forcible  in  argument.  He  was  the  author  of 
The  Practical  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(182(5):  The  (Iroirth  anil  Territorial  Progress 
of  the  Cnited  States  (182!»);  Reminiscence*  of 
Spain  (1833);  Historical  Review  of  the  Late 
Revolution  in  France  (1833);  The  Treaty  of 
Washington  (1873). 

CUSHING,  Frank  Hamilton  (1857-1900). 
An  American  ethnologist.  He  was  born  at 
Northeast.  Pa.,  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm 
in  Xew  York  State,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
began  excavations  on  the  sites  of  Indian  camps. 
He  studied  for  a  time  at  Cornell  University  in 
1875.  and  in  187(5  had  charge  of  a  part  of*  the 
National  Museum  collection  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  He  went  to  New 
Mexico  in  1879  as  assistant  ethnologist  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  re- 
mained for  three  years  among  the  Zufii  Indians. 
He  was  adopted  into  the  tribe,  made  n  thorough 
study  of  the  habits,  folk-Ion*,  language,  and 
history  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  and  became  the  recognized  author- 
ity in  this  branch  of  American  ethnology.  In 
lSllti  he  comlm-ted  the  Pepper- Hearst  Expedition 
to  the  fJulf  coast  of  Florida,  and  published  a 
Report  on  the  \neient  Keif  l)ircllcrs  of  Florida. 
Among  his  publications  are:  Zuni  Fetiches 
(ISSll:  The  Relationship  Retired,  Zuni  Socio- 
logic  and  Mythic  Systems  (1882);  The  Xation 
of  the  Willow*  (1882):  Adventure*  in  Zuni 
(1SK.5I  :  and  Studies  of  Ancient  Pueblo  KiTamie 
Art,  as  llliistrntire  of  Zuni  Culture  (Iroirth 
(  lsS4i.  A  volume  entitled  Zuni  Folk  Tales  was 
published  posthumously  in  1902. 

CUSHING,  Harry  Alonzo  (1870—).  An 
American  educator.  lx>rn  at  Lynn.  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1891,  studied  at 
Columbia  University,  and  was  appointed  a  lectur- 
er in  history  and  constitutional  law  at  Columbia. 
In  1895  he  liecanic  connected  with  the  faculty  of 
political  science  at  that  institution.  He  was  also 
admitted  to  the  bar.  and  practiced  law  in  New 
York  City.  His  publications  include,  besides  an 
edition  of  The  Writings  'if  Samuel  Adam*,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Transition  from  Provincial  to  Com- 
monwealth (Jorernmenl  in  Massachusetts  (18<Hi>. 


CUSHING,  Ei  ther  Stearns  (180.1-56).  An 
American  lawyer  and  law"  reporter,  best  known 
as  the  author  of  a  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice,  or  Cushing's  Manual  (1845).  He  WU 
a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  was  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Boston  and  reporter 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  connection 
with  which  he  published  eight  volumes  of 
reports. 

CUSHING,  Thomas  (1725-88).  An  Ameri 
can  statesman,  bora  in  Boston.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  president  of  the 
General  Court,  or  legislative  body  of  Massa 
chusetts,  as  well  as  n  member  of  .the  Massachu 
setts  Provincial  Congress  and  the  First  and  Second 
Continental  Congresses.  In  England  he  had  the 
groundless  reputation  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  being  the  great  leader  of  the  American 
revolutionary  movement,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
some  of  his  pamphlets,  accused  him  of  aiming  at 
an  American  crown.  At  home,  however,  he  made 
himself  unpopular  by  opposing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  In  1788  he  was  n  member  of 
the  convention  which  ratified  the  Federal  Const  i 
tution  for  Massachusetts. 

CUSHING,  William  (1732  1810).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  at  Scituate,  Mass.  He  was  ap 
pointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Superior  Court 
in  1777:  became  an  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  178!».  and  in 
1790  declined  the  Chief-Justiceship,  for  which 
he  had  been  nominated  by  Washington.  He  was 
n  founder  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

CUSHING,  William  Barker  (1842  74).  An 
American  naval  officer,  born  in  Delalield.  Wis. 
He  studied  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
from  1857  to  1861.  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a 
volunteer.  In  1802  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieu 
tenant.  lie  soon  became  conspicuous  for  hi* 
fearless  and  successful  performance  of  perilou* 
tasks  assigned  to  him.  the  most  notable  of  which 
was  the  destruction  by  torpedo  of  the  Con  fed  - 
crate  ram  Albemarle,  on  the  night  of  October  27. 
1S04.  at  her  moorings  in  Plymouth  Harbor.  X.  C. 
This  exploit  won  him  the  thanks  of  Congress  and 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-commander,  hater  he 
served  in  the  Pacific  and  Asiatic  squadrons  and 
was  commissioned  commander  in  1K72. 

CUSHION  DANCE.  Originally  an  old  centre 
try  dance  in  triple  time,  which  was  introduced 
into  court  at  the  time  of  Eli/nlieth.  The  dance 
was  very  simple:  a  performer  took  a  cushion  ami 
after  dancing  for  a  few  minutes  stopj>ed  and  sang. 
"This  dance  it  will  no  further  go;"  the  musician 
then  sang.  "I  pray  you,  good  sir.  why  say  you 
so?"  The  dancer  answered.  "Because  Joan  San- 
derson will  not  come  to,"  and  upon  the  musician's 
replying,  "She  must  come  to.  whether  she  will  or 
no."  the  dancer  threw  the  cushion  liefore  one  of 
the  spectators.  The  one  so  selected  had  to  kneel 
on  the  cushion  and  allow  the  dancer  to  kiss  her. 
after  which  she  rej>cntcd  the  dance. 

CUSHMAN,  ku*h'mnn,  Charlotte  Sai  nders 
(1816  70).  A  celebrated  American  actress,  best 
remembered  perhaps  for  her  acting  of  Meg  Mer 
rilies  in  Scott's  (lug  Mannering.  She  was  born 
in  Boston.  July  23,  1810.  of  Puritan  descent,  and 
was  the  eldest  of  five  children  left  poor  with 
their  mother  by  the  early  death  of  their  father. 
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She  had,  however,  a  tine  euntralto  voice,  which 
she  cultivated,  and  in  1835  she  made  her  ap- 
pcuranee  as  an  opera  sinj.'i  in  the  Marriage  of 
tigaro.    Her  prospects  were  bright,  when  short- 
ly afterwards  iu  New  Orleaiw  her  voice  suddenly 
failed.     Slie  was  greatly  disheartened,  but  at 
the  request  of  a  tragedian   (Mr.  Burton),  she 
undertook  her  first  dramatic  part,  Lady  Mact>cth, 
wiiieh  became  one  of  her  greatest  roles.  Long 
afterwards  Lawrence  Barrett  said  of  her:  "To 
the  last  she  was  the  greatest  Lady  Macbeth  of 
her  age."    She  played  for  a  time  in  Albany  and 
elsewhere,  and  then  began  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  au  engagement  which  lasted  for  sev- 
eral years.    She  took  a  great  variety  of  parts, 
both  comedy  and  tragedy,  among  them  Biancu, 
Helen  MctJregor.  Queen  Gertrude,  Cuneril,  Nancy 
Sikes,  her  wonderful  Meg  Merrilies,  and  later. 
Queen    Katharine,    Cardinal    W  olsey,  Ophelia. 
I..i>h    Teazle,  and  many  others.     In  1844,  after 
a  |ieriod  of  successful  management  in  Philadcl 
phia  and  a  tour  with  Mac  ready,  whom  she  had 
supported  before,  -she  went  to  Kngland.   She  met 
with  great   sue<v«;    while  there  she  and  her 
sister   Susan    made   their   tirst    ap|>earance  in 
Homeo  ami  Juliet,  which  had.  for  that  period,  an 
exceptionally  long  run  in  London.    She  returned 
to  America  in  ISl'.i.  but  revisited  Kurope  several 
times.    In  1850  she  went  to  Home,  where  she  had 
a  home  for  some  years.  She  was  honored  in  the  most 
cultivated  society  of  Europe  and  America,  not  only 
as  a  great  artist,  but  ns  a  good  woman.  During 
the  Civil  War  she  showed  her  patriotic  spirit  by- 
giving  performances  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  contributing  in  this  way  over 
$MHH).     In  her  later  yeurs  she  was  known  as  a 
reader,  with  singular  interpretative  powers.  Her 
last  appearance  on  the  New  York  stage,  Novem- 
ber 7.    1874,  was  a  memorable  occasion.  She 
played  Lady  Macbeth.    W  hen  the  curtain  fell,  a 
body  of  eminent  citizens,  with  William  Cullen 
Bryant  as  spoke-man,  came  upon  the  stage  and 
presented  the  actress  with  a  laurel  crown,  in- 
scribed C  C. — I'almam  qui  meruit  ferat.  Char- 
lotte Cushman  never  married.    She  died  in  Boh 
ton,  February  18.  1870.    In  1880  her  grave  in 
Mount  Auburn  was  marked  by  an  obelisk  which 
in  form  is  a  copy  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  as  it 
stood    in   Heliopoiis.    Consult:    Stebbins,  Char- 
tntte  Cushtnan:   Her  Letters  and  Mcmorim  of 
Her   Life    ( Boston.   1878);   Clement,  Charlotte 
f'ushman  (Boston,  1882)  ;  and  t'ook.  Hours  ir-ith 
the  Player*  (London.  1881). 

CUSHMAN,  Hokkkt  ( e  l  580-1025) .  One  of 
the  founders  of  the  colony  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 
He  was  born  in  Kent,  and  arranged  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Pilgrims  to  Holland,  later  following 
them  to  Leydcn.  He  accompanied  Deacon  Carver 
upon  his  fruitless  mission  to  London  (1017); 
assisted  Brewster  in  obtaining  a  patent  from  the 
King  (1019):  and.  together  with  Carver,  char 
tered  the  Mayflower.  He  emigrated  to  New  Eng 
laud  with  his  son  Thomas  in  1621,  and  leaving 
him  there  in  the  care  of  Oovernor  Bradford,  re- 
turned to  Europe  three  weeks  later  to  act  ns 
the  agent  of  the  colonists  in  London.  The  celc 
bra  ted  sermon  on  "Sin  and  the  Danger  of  Self- 
Love,"  delivered  by  him  before  his  departure,  is 
memorable  as  being  the  first  published  diseourse 
delivered  at  Plymouth,  and  is  the  oldest  sermon 
extant  delivered  in  America.  It  was  printed  in 
London  in  1022.  and  in  Boston  in  1724  and  1780. 
The  strip  of  territory  on  Cape  Ann  secured  by 


him  and  Edward  Winslow  iu  1023  afterwards 
became  the  site  of  the  tirst  successful  settlement 
established  within  the  l mundane*  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony.  Sixty  facsimile  copies  of 
his  famous  sermon  wen-  published  in  1870. 

CUSINS,  kuzlnz.  Sir  William  Okokok  ( 1835- 
93).  An  English  composer,  bora  in  London.  He 
sang  in  the  Hoy  a  I  Chapel  at  the  age  of  ten. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  study  under 
l'etis  in  Brussels,  and  upon  his  return  obtained 
the  King's  scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  Queen's  Private  Chu|>c|.  and  in 
1807  he  succeeded  Sterndale  Bennett  us  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  1883.  In  187a  he  Us-aine 
examining  professor  at  Queen's  College,  and  in 
1870  joint  examining  professor  of  scholarships 
at  the  National  Training  School  of  Music.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  in  behalf  of  art.  he 
was  knighted  in  1892.  The  few  but  highly  meri- 
torious compositions  which  he  wrote  include: 
Itoyal  Wedding  Serenuta  (18031;  (Sideon,  au 
oratorio  (Olouccster  Festival,  1871):  Masonic 
I'raycrs  Hct  to  Music:  Itespouscn  to  the  Com- 
mandments (sung  in  Queen  Victoria's  Private 
Chapel);  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  minor  (per- 
formed by  Araliella  Coddard  with  success  in 
Home,  Liverpool,  New  York,  and  London)  ;  TV 
Ileum,  a  cantata:  several  songs,  and  a  violin 
concerto. 

CU'SIS.    The  imaginary  land  of  the  single- 
footed  race  in  Mandeville's  Trarels. 

CTJSK.  A  tlsh  of  the  cod  family  (Brosmiu* 
brosme),  frequenting  rocky  bilges  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  especially  off  the  shores  of  Scandinavia 
and  Newfoundland.  It  has  much  tin*  same  habits 
and  characteristics  as  the  cod,  and  is  more  ex-  v 
tensively  used  in  northern  Europe  than  in 
America,  where  it  has  never  found  favor  in 
market. 

CUSP  (from  Lat.  euspis.  point.  spear  >.  In 
architecture,  the  |»oint  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  small  arches,  or  foils,  in  foil  arches  (q.v.) 
or  tracery.  Cusps  often  end  in  rich  bosses  of 
(lowers  and  leaves.  It  is  a  s|»ecialty  of  the  Gothic 
style,  though  not  unknown,  in  its  simplest  form, 
to*  Romanesque. 

CUSSET,  kus'sA'.  The  capital  of  a  canton  in 
the  Department  of  Allicr.  France,  at  the  contin- 
ence of  the  Sichon  and  .lolan.  tributaries  of  the 
Allier.  two  miles  northeast  of  Vichy.  It  is  an  an- 
cient town,  dating  from  a  convent  founded  in  880. 
which  was  created  an  abbey  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  has  interesting  fifteenth  and  six 
teenttl  century  houses,  and  the  (irosse  Tour  i«  a 
relic  of  the  mcdhcval  fortifications,  now  replaced 
by  boulevards,  which  surrounded  the  town.  It 
is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  has  linen, 
paper,  nnd  basket  manufactures.  Population,  in 
1901.  0598. 

CUST,  Roman  Kkemiam  (182I-).  An  Eng- 
lish Orientalist.  He  was  born  at  Cockayne.  Hat- 
ley.  Bedfordshire;  educated  at  Eton.  and.  enter- 
ing the  East  In. Man  service,  took  honors  in  the 
College  of  Fort  William.  Calcutta,  for  skill  in 
four  Oriental  languages.  For  many  years  he 
nerved  with  the  military  iu  various  parts  of 
India:  took  part  in  several  battles,  and  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Lahore  in  1840.  He  also 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Punjab  War  of  1848 
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40,  and  in  the  pacification  of  the  country  after 
the  Sepoy  Mutiny.  After  his  return  from  the 
East,  he  filled  various  liieal  olliecs;  lieeamc  a 
member  of  several  societies,  and  in  a  constant 
eontributor  to  eertain  religious  publications. 
Among  his  works  are:  Modern  Languages  of  the 
Last  Indies  1 1878)  ;  Modern  Languages  of  Africa 
(  1883)  ;  Modern  Language*  of  Oceania  (  1887)  ; 
Modem  Languages  of  the  Caucasian  Group 
(1887)  ;  Motlern  Language*  of  the  Turki  Branch 
of  the  I  ml  Altaic  Family  (1880);  Linguistic 
and  Oriental  Lssays  <  5 ) ,  six  series  (1880-00)- 

CUSTARD  -  APPLE.  The  name  commonly 
given  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  coun- 
tries to  the  fruits  of  certain  species  of  Anona, 
a  genus  of  tree*  of  the  natural  order  Anonaeea*. 
Some  of  the  fruits  of  this  genus  are  among  the 
most  delicious  produced  in  tropical  countries, 
as  the  cherimoyer  (q.v. ).  and  even  the  common 
CUStard  apple  {Anona  ntieulata)  of  the  East 
and  West  Indie*.  The  custard-apple  in  a  large, 
dark-brown,  roundish  fruit,  sometime*  from  it* 
size  and  apjiearance  called  bulloek's-heart  in 
the  West  Indies;  the  tree  is  of  considerable  size. 
The  custard-apple  is  represented  in  the  north- 
ern I'nited  States  by  the  common  papaw  (Asi- 
mina  triloba).  There  are  two  or  three  which  are 
natives  of  western  Africa.  To  the  genus  Anona 
also  belong  the  sweet-sop.  the  sour-*op.  the 
pinnna  or  pinha,  all  of  them  tropical  American 
fruit*,  and  the  alligator-apple  of  the  West  In- 
dies I  Annua  palustris),  a  fruit  which  in  it* 
present  unimproved  state  is  probably  not  worth 
cultivation. 

CUSTER.  Gkorgk  Armstrong  (1839  70).  An 
American  soldier,  horn  in  New  Rumley,  Harrison 
County.  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1801.  was  assigned  a*  a  second  lieutenant  to  the 
Fifth  United  States  Cavalry,  and  arrived  at  the 
front  on  the  day  of  the  find  battle  of  Hull  Run. 
He  served  successively  as  an  aide  on  the  staffs 
of  Generals  Phil  Kearny,  William  F.  Smith, 
and  McClellan,  was  promoted  to  be  a  captain  of 
volunteers,  and  served  throughout  the  Peninsular 
campaign  of  1802.  In  June.  1803  he  was  made 
a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  brigade  of  Michigan  volunteer 
cavalry,  which,  under  his  leadership,  became 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  best  trained  bodies 
of  cavalry  in  the  Federal  Army.  At  the  head  of 
these  troops  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Hi*  brigade  was  then  at- 
tached to  Sheridan'*  cavalry  corps,  with  which 
he  served  in  the  campaigns  in  V  irginia  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  180-1,  and  the  sid>se<pient 
operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Placed 
in  command  of  the  Third  Division  of  Sheridan'* 
corps,  he  won  a  victory  at  \Y«>odstock  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Die  second  battle  of  Win- 
chester (Cedar  Creek).  He  was  brevetted  major- 
general  of  volunteers  on  October  10.  1804.  for 
his  services,  defeated  General  Karly  at  Wayne*- 
lsiro,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  if  Five  Forks. 
Dinwiddie  Courthouse,  and  other  engagement*  of 
Ornnt's  last  campaign.  After  several  months' 
service  in  Texas  during  the  winter  of  1805-00. 
he  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  which  had  Ix-en  made  him  to  take 
command  of  the  cavalry  which  Juarez  was  or- 
ganizing to  drive  the  Emperor  Maximilian  out 
of  Mexico.  His  request  being  denied,  he  accept- 
ed the  position  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sev- 


enth Cavalry.  In  1807-08  he  gained  his  tir-t 
experience  as  an  Indian  fighter  in  Gen.  \\ .  S. 
Hancock's  campaign  against  the  Ubeyeunet, 
bringing  the  campaign  to  a  successful  conclusion 
by  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  Washita, 
1.'  T.,  in  November.  1808.  From  1871  to  1873 
he  was  stationed  with  his  regiment  in  Kentucky. 
In  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  he  was  ordered 
to  Dakota  Territory  to  operate  again>t  the 
Sioux,  who,  under  Sitting  Hull  and  Crazy  Horse, 
had  formed  a  confederacy  with  other  tril«es  in 
Dakota  and  Montana,  and  had  succeeded  in  or 
ganiziug  one  of  the  most  formidable  Indian  re- 
volts the  I'nited  States  (Government  had  ever 
had  to  contend  with.  During  the  next  three 
\cars  Custer  ami  hi*  command  *a\v  considerable 
active  service  in  the  Hlack  Hills  country  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone.  in  the 
spring  of  1870  General  Sheridan  planned  a  cam- 
paign  against  the  Indian*  which  he  hoped  would 
lie  decisive.  Three  expeditions  were  set  under 
way.  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  meet 
and  act  in  conjunction  against  Sitting  Hull  and 
his  force  of  al»out  0000  Indian*,  who  were  -.op- 
posed to  l»e  encamped  somewhere-  near  the  junc 
ture  of  the  Rosebud  and  the  Yellowstone.  0»n 
eral  Crook,  with  2500  troops,  was  to  advance 
from  the  enst;  General  Terry,  with  a  fon-e  of 
about  the  same  size,  from  the  south:  and  (Gen- 
eral Oibbon,  with  a  smaller  force,  was  to  follow 
the  Yellowstone  from  the  west.  Custer  and  hit) 
regiment  of  000  strong  formed  part  of  ( General 
Terry's  force.  On  June  17  Crook,  feeling  his 
way  along  the  Yellowstone,  came  upon  Crazy 
Horse  and  some  hundred  of  hi*  braves  on  the 
Rosebud,  and  engaged  them  in  a  sharp  but  inde- 
cisive struggle.  Terry  and  Gihl>o!i  had  mean- 
while effected  a  junction  on  the  Yellowstone,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rig  Horn,  without  em-ounter 
ing  Indians  in  any  numl>er.  After  their  engage 
mcnt  with  Crook  on  the  Rosebud.  Crazy  Hor«*? 
and  Sitting  Hull  led  their  force*  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction,  until  they  were  directly  south  of 
Terry  and  OiblMin,  where  they  set  up  their  tepees 
on  ti»e  west  bank  of  the  Little  Rig  Horn.  This 
new  move  of  the  Indians  was  discovered  by 
scouts  sent  out  by  Terry,  who  immediately  tie 
term  hied  to  march  upon  them.  He  sent  Cu-ter 
and  his  cavalry  ahead  to  prevent  them  from 
turning  to  the  eastward,  and  prepared  to  follow 
by  boat  up  the  Rig  Horn  with  all  his  own  troops 
and  Gibbon's,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  meet  Custer  at  the  junction  of  the  Rig 
and  Little  Rig  Horn  on  June  20.  Rut  Custer, 
riding  night  and  day.  reached  the  place  a  day 
ahead  of  time.  His  scouts  discovered  the  Indian 
encampment  on  the  morning  of  June  25.  Mis 
taken  a*  to  the  number  of  hi*  antagonists.  Cu- 
ter, with  his  accustomed  impetuosity,  determm.^1 
to  attack  them  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
Terry.  He  divided  his  troop*  into  three  divi- 
sion*. He  kept  with  himself  five  companies, 
with  which  he  planned  to  attack  that  part  of  the 
village  that  lay  directly  lieforc  him,  dividing 
the  remaining  six  companies  between  Major  Reno 
and  Captain  Hentccn.  the  latter  Ining  sent  two 
miles  to  the  southward,  while  Reno  advanced 
midway  between  Hen  teen  and  Custer.  Tims 
fatally  divided,  the  Seventh  Cavalry  advanced 
to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  outnumbering  them 
ten  to  one.  Henteen's  advance  took  him  far  s..uth 
of  the  village.  Reno's  rather  spiritless  attack 
led  him  against  the  south  end  of  the  villagp. 
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whore  hp  was  repulsed  and  driven  hack  across 
the  river  to  the  shelter  of  a  protecting  bluff. 
Custer  and  his  live  companies  dashed  almost  at 
the  centre  of  the  Indians,  were  driven  back  and 
surrounded,  but  fought  on  desperately  until  every 
man  of  them  wns  killed.  Not  a  single  man  sur- 
vived to  give  any  account  of  the  tragedy,  but 
their  bodies  were  found  the  next  day  when 
Terry's  troops  relieved  the  reunited  forces  of 
itenteen  and  Keno,  who  had  been  holding  their 
position  on  the  bluffs  with  difficulty.  Custer 
was  one  of  the  bravest,  most  daring,  and  dashing 
soldiers  America  has  produced,  but  he  undoubt- 
edly allowed  his  impetuosity  to  get  the  better  of 
his  judgment.  He  was  the  author  of  My  Life 
on  the  Plains  (1874).  Consult  Whittaker.  Life 
of  General  George  A.  Gutter  (New  York, 
187ti).  Getter*!  Custer's  wife.  KUZABETH  Bacon 
Custer,  is  well  known  as  an  author.  She  ac- 
companied him  in  many  of  his  campaigns  on  the 
frontier,  and  published:  Hoots  and  Saddles,  or 
Life  irith  General  fuller  in  Dakota  (1885): 
Tenting  on  the  Plains  ( 1887 1  :  and  Following 
the  Guidon  (1891). 

CUSTINE,  ku'sten'.  Adam  Philippe,  Count 
de  (1740-03).  A  French  general,  born  at  Metz. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Seven  Years' 
W  ar.  As  colonel  of  the  infantry  regiment  "Sain- 
tonge,'  and  quartermaster-general  of  the  French 
Army  in  America,  he  took  part  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown.  In  170*2  he  became  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  1-ower  Khine,  and  conducted  the 
brilliant  campaigns  against  Spoyer.  Worms,  and 
Mainz.  In  consequence  of  his  failure,  however, 
in  the  campaign  of  1703.  to  relieve  the  latter 
city,  which  was  recaptured  by  the  Allies,  he  fell 
under  a  strong  suspicion  of  entertaining  secret 
negotiations  with  the  enemy,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  accused  of  treason  and  executed. 

CUSTINE,  AsToi.PitE  Lor  is  Leonard,  Mar- 
quis de  (1790-1857).  A  French  author,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  born  at  Niederwiller,  Lor- 
raine. His  writings  include  a  play  and  several 
romances,  but  he  is  mostly  celebrated  for  his 
descriptions  of  travels  in  his  Mc'ntoircx  et  voyages 
(1820  1.  The  most  amusing  of  his  books  on 
travels.  La  Russie  en  1810  (1843).  is  very  well 
known. 

CUSTIS,  fJEOHOE  W  ashington  Parke  (1781- 
1857 1.  An  American  author,  the  adopted  son 
of  George  Washington.  He  was  born  at  Mount 
Airy.  Md..  a  grandson  of  Martha  Washington, 
his  rather  being  nor  son  hy  her  first  husband. 
Custis  studied  at  Princeton  and  Saint  John's 
colleges,  married  Mary  Lee  Fit zh ugh.  and  in 
1802  went  to  reside  on  an  estate  of  1000  acres 
at  Arlington,  near  Washington.  His  daughter 
married  Kolicrt  E.  I-ce.  the  Confederate  general, 
and  the  grand  estate  was  confiscated  by  the 
Government  and  is  now  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Besides  orations  and  plays,  he  left 
Recollection*  of  Washington  (1800). 

CUSTOM  (OF.  eos tunic.  Fr  eon  tunic.  It.  cos- 
luma,  ML.  custuina,  cost  tuna,  from  Lat.  eon- 
suetudo,  habit,  from  ro«*ur*r( rc,  to  grow  accus- 
tomed, fmm  ronKWCre,  to  be  accustomed,  from 
ron-,  together  +  surre,  to  be  accustomed  ;  prob- 
ably from  suus.  Ok.  /6c,  hros,  6c,  hos,  Skt.  sea, 
Av.  hra.  one's  own).  One  of  the  three  great 
departments  of  social  psychology  (q.v.).  co- 
ordinate with  language  and  myth    (qq.v  ).  It 


may  be  defined  as  "any  norm  of  voluntary  action 
which  has  been  developed  in  a  national  or  tribal 
community"  (Wundt).  Like  animal  instinct 
(q.v.),  it  ih  the  outgrowth  of  individual  habits. 
But  instinct  is  practically  invariable;  it  ex- 
presses the  habits  of  past  generations  in  the 
form  of  mechanized,  not  of  consciously  motived, 
actions,  whereas  custom,  however  rigorous  its 
prescriptions,  may  always  Im>  disolteyed  or  modi- 
fled;  the  customary  action  has  not  lost  its  con- 
scious antecedents.  Hence  we  may  say  that 
•  instinct  is  habitual  conduct  that  has  "become 
mechanical;  custom,  habitual  conduct  that  has 
become  generic." 

The  origin  of  custom  appears  to  have  l>een 
twofold.  In  the  great  majority  of  cast's  in  which 
we  are  able  to  trace  a  custom  back  toward  its 
first  beginnings,  we  come  upon  religious  or 
ceremonial  ideas.  In  certain  other  eases  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  originated  in  ancient  rules  of 
law,  the  meaning  of  which  has  Iteen  forgotten, 
while  the  usage  which  they  enjoin  still  persists; 
although,  when  we  consider  that  every  action  of 
importam-e  in  a  primitive  society,  whatever  its 
special  significance,  has  a  religious  aspect,  we 
shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  referring  these 
legal  customs  also  to  an  ultimately  religious 
source.  As  an  illustration  of  legal  custom  we 
may  cite  the  ("reek  and  Roman  marriage  cere- 
mony, in  which  it  was  an  established  tradition 
that"  the  mothers  of  the  cont racting  families 
should  bring  the  bride  and  groom  together — a 
clear  indication  of  that  law  of  mother-right 
which  the  civilized  societies  of  the  ancient  world 
had  long  outgrown.  But  the  mother-right  is  it- 
self permeated  through  and  through  with  primi- 
tive mythological  conceptions;  so  that  we  are, 
in  this  case,  thrown  back  with  pract  ical  certainty 
upon  a  religious  origin  of  the  custom.  As  an 
instance  of  the  transformation  by  custom  of  the 
purpose  of  a  religious  ceremonial,  we  may  take 
the  funeral  feast.  In  primitive  times  the  'funer- 
al baked  meats'  were  furnished  forth  as  a  sacri- 
ficial feast  ;  the  mourner  seeks  in  part  to  obtain 
the  favor  of  the  gods  for  his  dead  and  in  part 
to  offer  worship  to  the  dead  man  himself.  Later 
the  feast  liei-omes  a  meal  shared  in  all  piety 
with  the  dead :  the  survivors  symbolize  their 
brotherhood  with  the  departed  by  partaking  of 
the  meat  which  is  to  sustain  him  on  his  pil- 
grimage to  the  other  world.  Nowadays  the  cake 
and  wine  may  lie  offered  quite  perfunctorily;  or 
may  bring  so  much  of  comfort  to  the  mourners 
as  springs  from  the  conviction  that  they  have 
dealt  handsomely  with  the  dead;  or  may  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  ill-timed  carousals.  In  any 
event  it  has  completely  lost  its  primary  signifi- 
cance, and  has  persisted  only  by  virtue  of  that 
rin  inertia"  which  makes  custom  at  large  so  valu- 
able a  mine  of  information  to  the  anthropologist 
and  social  psychologist. 

Consult :  Wundt.  Ethics  (London.  181)7):  id., 
Yblkcrpsyeholotjic  (Leipzig.  1000)  ;  Tylor.  Primi- 
tive Culture  (New  York.  1801  )  :  id.,'  Early  His- 
tory of  Mankind  (London,  1878);  id..  Anthro- 
pology (New  York.  1881).  See  Antiiropoi.o<;y. 
For  the  legal  aspect  of  custom,  see  the  follow- 
ing article. 

CUSTOM.  In  a  legal  sense,  a  custom  is  a 
usage  which  has  obtained  the  force  of  low. 
and  which  will,  accordingly,  be  enforced  by 
the  courts.  As  is  explained  in  the  article  on 
Ccstomary  Law.  the  greater  part  of  the  legal 
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rules  enforced  by  society  are  the  expression  of 
customs,  and  custom  continues  to  he  an  imjxir- 
tant,  though  diminishing,  source  of  law  in  civil 
izcd  as  well  us  in  primitive  society.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  in  the  progressive  communities,  where  the 
constantly  accelerating  progress  multiplies  social 
needs  faster  than  they  can  l»e  supplied  by  the 
slow  processes  of  custom,  and  where  the  political 
consciousness  has  kept  pace  with  this  progress, 
that  conscious  legal  development  by  legislation 
and  judicial  net  ion  tends  more  and  more  to  sup- 
plant the  unconscious  development  of  customary 
law.  In  the  nonprogressive  societies,  which 
vastly  outnumber  the  progressive,  custom  is  still 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  source  of  law. 

English  and  American  law  writers  distinguish 
between  general  and  jtartieular  customs,  the  for- 
mer being  of  general  observance  and  constituting 
the  body  of  the  common  law,  and  the  latter  being 
restricted  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict or  the  memliers  of  a  certain  calling.  As  an 
example  of  the  former  may  be  citinl  the  right  of 
the  public  to  use  the  seashore,  between  high  anil 
low  water  mark,  for  landing  and  other  lawful 
purposes:  and.  as  an  example  of  the  latter,  the 
right  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  tow- 
ing, on  some  parts  of  the  river  Thames,  to  go 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  for  that  purpose, 
though  the  land  is  the  private  property  of  abut- 
ting proprietors.  There  is.  in  truth,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  jurisprudence,  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  customs.  l>oth 
depending  alike  upon  immemorial  usage,  and 
Isith,  when  established,  having  equally  the  force 
of  law.  In  practice,  however,  the  common  law 
system  has  made  a  distinction  Wtween  them  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  them,  the  courts 
taking  "judicial  notice'  Iq.v. )  of  general  customs 
as  a  part  of  the  common  law  which  it  is  their 
business  to  interpret  and  declare,  but  requiring 
proof  of  the  existence  of  local  or  other  particular 
customs.  Hut  the  line  Itctwecn  the  two  classes 
is  not  very  accurately  drawn,  the  custom  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  known  as  'gavelkind'  (q.v.). 

whereby  lands  descend  to  all  of  the  sons  equally 
instead  of  to  the  eldest  only,  and  the  still  more 
curious  custom  of  'borough  English'  (q.v.). 
under  which  lands  descend  to  the  youngest  son 
in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers,  and  which 
is  confined  to  no  particular  area,  but  affects 
isolated  estates  or  manors  in  various  parts  of 
England,  ladng  recognized  as  parts  of  the  com- 
mon law,  notwithstanding  their  limited  occur 
rence.  Doubtless  these  exceptional  cases  are  to 
be  explained  by  the  great  antiquity  of  the  cus- 
toms in  question  and  their  early  recognition 
by  the  courts.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  />  r 
vurrutorin,  or  custom  of  merchants,  which, 
though  applying  only  to  a  limited  class  in  the 
community,  has  also  become  incorporated  in  the 
common-law  system,  and  is  noticed  by  the  courts 
without  special  proof  of  its  terms. 

In  order  that  a  particular  or  local  usage,  al- 
leged to  be  a  custom,  shall  have  the  force  of 
law.  (1)  the  practice  "must  have  lieen  used  so 
long  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary" — i.e.  as  the  phrase  is  understood 
in  England,  from  the  accession  of  Richard  I. 
(HSfM;  ci)  it  must  have  ls>en  continued  with- 
out interruption:  (Ml  it  must  have  lieen  peace- 
able ami  acquiesced  in.  not  subject  to  conten- 
tion and  dispute:  (4)  it  must  be  definite  and 
certain;  <"»l  it  must  Is-  reasonable.    The  ques- 


tion of  the  reasonableness  of  a  custom  is  often 
one  of  great  difficulty.  It  has  been  decided  that 
any  usage  relating  to  land  which  is  destructive 
of  the  land  itself,  or  which  deprives  the  owner 
of  the  beneficial  use  of  it.  is  unreasonable.  Thu-. 
n  custom  for  all  persons  to  play  games  or  walk 
for  recreation  on  private  property  which  has  not 
lieen  dedicated  by  the  owner  to' public  use  has 
been  held  to  lie  unreasonable  and  void :  whereas 
a  custom  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to 
do  the  same  acts  has  lieen  decided  to  lie  reason- 
able and  protected  by  law.  But  a  custom  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  pasture  cattle  on 
private  land  is,  in  its  turn,  unreasonable.  As 
usually  stated,  the  rule  is  that  a  right  in  the 
nature  of  an  easement  may  arise  by  custom, 
but  not  a  right  in  the  nature  of  a  profit. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  local  or  particular  cus- 
toms can  arise  generally  in  the  I'nited  State*. 
It  has  usually  lieen  assumed  that  the  common 
law  rules  above  set  forth  are  in  force  in  this 
country,  and  a  few  States  have  so  held.  It  has. 
on  the  other  hand,  !»een  decided  in  New  Jersey 
and  Virginia  that  no  rights  in  another's  land 
can  arise  bv  custom,  and  the  decisions  have  been 
put  upon  tile  ground  that  there  i-  in  the  I'nited 
States  no  possibility  of  a  usage  having  th* 
requisite  antiquity  (i.e.  of  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.J  to  give  it  the  standing  of  a  cus- 
tom  enforceable  at  law. 

The  common  law  makes  a  further  technical 
distinction  between  local  or  particular  custom 
and  usage,  the  former  being  of  compulsory  legal 
effect,  ami  the  latter  consisting  of  current  prac- 
tices, to  which  parties  may  or  may  not  conform, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  regulated  their  conduct  or  agreements. 
Thus,  in  matters  of  contract,  a  usage  affecting 
the  trade  or  calling  with  which  the  contract  has 
to  do  may  l>e  dealt  with  as  an  understood  but 
unexpressed  term  of  the  agreement:  and  in  mat- 
ters of  tort,  as  an  allegation  of  negligence,  the 
usage  of  the  community  (as,  e.g.  the  so  called 
rule  of  the  road")  may  lie  called  into  play  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  negligence. 
See  Common  Law:  Contract:  Easkmknt: 
Law;  PuoriT.  Consult:  Blackstone.  (Vmwni- 
font*  on  the  Lairs  of  England;  Holland.  t'.l> 
incuts  of  Jurisprudence  (!Hh  ed..  London.  liHXVi  : 
Holmes.  The  Common  Lair  (Boston.  1SS1  I  ; 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  the  English 
Law  (2d  ed..  Boston,  1899);  Gale,  Treatise  om 
thr  Lair  of  Easements  (7th  ed..  I^ondon.  ls«»0i  : 
.Tones,  Treatise  an  the  Vaunt  ruction  or  I  nterpn  /«- 
lion  of  Commercial  and  Trade  Contracts  (Sew 
York,  lH8fi). 

CUSTOMARY  FREEHOLD.  In  English 
law.  a  variety  of  copyhold  tenure,  sometimes 
called  privileged  copyhold,  which  differs  from 
the  common  form  of  that  tenure  in  that  it  is 
not  expressed  to  lie  "at  the  will  of  the  lord.'"  It 
is  not  a  true  freehold,  however,  the  freehold 
title  Wing  actually  vested  in  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  See  Copyhold,  and  the  authorities  then* 
referred  to. 

CUSTOMARY  LAW.  The  liody  of  customs 
recognized  as  binding  in  any  social  group  or 
community,  and  enforced  by  it*  authority.  A*, 
in  the  evolution  of  humanity,  social  habits  ur 
customs  precede  the  definite  organization  of 
social  groups,  such  an  organization,  when  it 
arises,  finds  a  body  of  customary  observanrf* 
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ready  to  be  transformed,  uud  in  proeess  of  being 
transformed,  into  positive  law.  This  body  of  cus- 
toms constitutes  the  entire  legal  system  of  primi- 
tive Bociety,  and  the  development  und  recogni- 
tion of  new  customs  and  the  modification  of  obi 
customs  are  its  principal,  if  not  its  only,  means 
of  expansion  and  change.  Indeed,  the  primitive 
codes — as  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  Jews,  the  laws 
attributed  to  Lycurgus  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Twelve  Tables  of  Rome,  and  the  more  recent 
barbaric  codes  (leges  barbarorum)  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages — represent  little  more  than  a  state- 
ment, in  precise  and  definite  form,  of  the  lwdy 
of  custom  which  had  already  gained  the  force 
of  law  in  the  community.  It  is  only  when  a 
community  has  reached  the  stage  of  political 
consciousness  that  it  undertakes  deliberately,  by 
legislation  or  judicial  methods,  to  effect  changes 
in  its  laws;  and  even  then  custom,  though  rela- 
tively diminishing  in  importance,  continues  to 
be  an  important  source  of  new  law. 

Customary  law,  then,  is  the  foundation  and 
basis  of  all  existing  legal  systems.  Of  many,  if 
not  most,  of  those  systems  it  constitutes  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  body  of  rules  of  which 
they  arc  composed,  and  in  all  of  them  it  forms 
an  important  increment  of  their  growth.  Even 
where  the  political  and  legal  consciousness  of  a 
community  has  reached  the  stage  of  sweeping 
legal  reform — as  in  the  Eastern  Empire  under 
Juatinian  and  in  France  under  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte— the  resultant  code  of  laws,  however  com- 
prehensive, must  be  based  u|>on,  and  must  con- 
sist mainly  of,  the  rules  of  the  customary  law 
which  it  is  intended  to  su|)ersede,  and  its  most 
radical  departures  from  that  law  are  most 
swiftly  corrected  by  the  judicial  organs  of  the 
community.  Undoubtedly  the  most  complete  anil 
widespread  transformation  which  the  customary 
law  of  mankind  has  ever  undergone  was  the  gen- 
eral reception  throughout  Europe  of  the  civil- 
law  system  of  Home.  (  For  the  history  of  this 
process,  see  Civil.  Law.)  Only  the  common-law 
system  of  Kngland,  upon  which  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  based,  was  able  to  withstand  that 
influence;  and  this  is  still,  for  the  most  part, 
consciously  and  avowedly  a  IkkIv  of  customary 
law.  (See  Code;  Common  Law.)  Under  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  nationality,  which  has 
so  powerfully  affected  the  nations  of  Europe 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, there  has  recently  developed  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  revival  of  the  local  cus- 
tomary law.  as  against  the  more  general  law  of 
foreign  origin.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  recent  revision  of  the  (Jeman  codes. 

Consult :  Maine.  Ancient  Law  ( 1  lthed.. London, 
1H87,  or  any  other  edition),  and  Lectures  on  the 
Early  History  of  Institutions  (Oth  ed..  London, 
1893)  ;  Lee."  Historical  Jurisprudence  <  New 
York.  1900)  ;  Black  stone,  t'omnu ntaries  on  the 
l.nirs  of  England  (book  i.  03-84  I  :  Rryee,  Studies 
in  History  and  Jurisprudence  (New  York.  1901)  j 
Holmes,  The  Common  Law  (Boston.  1881)  :  Pol- 
itick and  Maitland.  History  of  English  Lair  (2d 
ed..  Cambridge.  Eng.,  1899). 

CUSTOM  HOUSE.  The  olliee  in  a  port  of 
entry  (seaport  or  lake  port)  where  masters  of 
ships  are  bound  to  enter  and  clear  their  vessels 
according  to  the  statutes  governing  the  subject, 
and  where  importers  of  merchandise  must  pay 
customs  duties.  In  the  United  States  the  custom 
house  of  each  port  is  under  the  direction  of  a 


Collector  of  the  Port,  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He 
is  responsible  for  its  proper  conduct,  subject  only 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  United  States 
statutes  and  tariff  laws  governing  and  restricting 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods.    See  Ct  stoms 

Duties. 

CUSTOM  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  The.  The 
title  of  a  play  by  Fletcher  and  Massinger  (about 
1U28),  in  part  taken  from  Cervantes.  A  play  by 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  with  the  same  title,  was  "pro- 
duced in  1715. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES.  Taxes  levied  upon  mer- 
chandise which  passes  a  frontier;  generally  upon 
goods  imported.  Such  taxes  are  of  very  early 
origin,  and  in  the  long  coullict  between  the  Eng- 
lish King  and  the  Commons  over  the  right  of 
taxation  it  was  claimed  that  these  taxes  were 
i  ncicnt  customs  over  which  Parliament  had  no 
jurisdiction.  Hence  the  name  which  has  since 
clung  to  this  class  of  taxes.  It  appears  that 
in  their  origin  such  taxes  were  largely  in  the 
nature  of  payments  for  privileges  of  trading 
at  certain  places  and  for  use  of  the  facilities  of 
ports  and  markets,  but  that  they  soon  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  fees  into  that  of  imposts. 
The  name  customs  duties  was  applied  indiffer- 
ently to  the  taxes  levied  at  ports  of  entry  or  at 
jK)rts  of  passage  or  upon  goods  brought  into  a  city 
from  surrounding  part*  of  the  same  country. 
Stub  internal  customs  have  almost  disappeared 
in  modern  countries,  though  remnants  of  them 
are  found  in  the  'octroi'  of  Paris  and  other  Con- 
tinental cities.  Transit  taxes,  such  as  those 
levied  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  have 
also  disappeared.  Such  restrictions  upon  the 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  would  no 
more  be  tolerated  in  modern  times  than  the 
tributes  once  paid  to  the  Barbary  pirates. 

Taxes  upon  exports  have  become  infrequent. 
They  are  no  longer  an  element  of  consequence  in 
the  fiscal  system  of  modern  States,  though  a 
few  remnants  of  them  can  be  found.  In  South 
America  such  taxes  arc  more  common.  Chile 
derives  considerable  revenue  from  its  nitrate 
exports,  and  Brazil  from  its  coffee  exports.  Quite 
striking,  as  a  return  to  older  forms  of  taxation 
supposed  to  l>c  laid  aside,  was  the  imposition  in 
1901  of  a  tax  of  one  shilling  per  ton  upon  all 
coal  exported  from  Great  Britain. 

Customs  duties  are.  therefore,  generally  syn- 
onymous with  duties  upon  imports.  Suck  duties 
may  have  no  other  object  than  to  raise  revenue. 
The  most  conspicuous  case  of  such  a  purely  fiscal 
tax  is  when  the  imported  article  is  taxed  to  ex- 
actly the  same  extent  as  the  home  product,  such 
a  tax  aiming  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  com- 
|M-t  it  ion  for  the  foreign  and  the  home  producer. 
Another  distinctly  fiscal  tax  is  one  imposed  upon 
«n  article  not  produced  in  the  home  country,  as 
the  English  duty  upon  tea.  Taxes  which  weigh 
more  heavily  upon  the  foreign  article  than  the 
home  product,  or  which  are  levied  upon  imports 
where  the  same  article  is  not  taxed  at  home,  may 
In-  purely  fiscal  in  intent  or  may  1k>  designed  as 
a  protection  for  home  industries.  If  is  nut  the 
magnitude  of  the  taxation  which  decides  this 
|M.int.  but  the  effect  upon  the  economic  order. 
It  is  well  understood  that  any  taxation  whatever 
influences  consumption  and  production,  but  this 
influence  may  be  deliberately  planned  or  in- 
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cidental.  It  is  the  deliberate  plauuiug  which 
characterizes  a  protective  tariir.  Whether  such 
a  course  is  to  be  j untitled  is  not  to  be  discussed 
here.  (See  Free  Trade:  and  Tariff.)  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  note  that  the  injec- 
tion into  tariir  legislation  of  ulterior  economic 
motives  complicates  the  machinery  of  customs 
duties  in  a  high  degiee.  Such  a  course  does  not 
eliminate  the  liscal  features  of.  a  tariff,  as  there 
are  feu  States  which  can  afford  to  handle  their 
customs  taxation  in  such  a  way  as  entirely  to 
subordinate  liscal  interests  to  economic  policy. 

The  contrast  between  a  purely  revenue  tariff 
and  a  protective  tariff  is  illustrated  most  strik- 
ingly by  comparing  the  L'nited  States  and  Great 
Britain.  In  the  latter  the  general  principle  is 
freedom  from  taxation,  duties  lieing  laid  upon 
a  few  articles  only,  twenty-seven  in  all.  In 
the  United  States,  the  general  principle  is  taxa- 
tion, and  all  articles  uot  specifically  taxed  at 
rates  named,  or  expressly  exempt  from  taxation, 
are  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  if  un- 
manufactured ami  of  20  per  cent,  if  manufac- 
tured in  whole  or  in  part.  The  complicated 
structure  of  the  American  tariff  is  shown  in  the 
following  analysis  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  show- 
ing the  several  schedules  and  the  classes  of 
duties  imposed  by  the  several  paragraphs  under 
each  which  lix  the  rates: 


IDOLI 


A.  Chemicals.  Oils,  ami  Paint*.  

B.  Earths.  Karthcnw  are.  and  Glassware  

C.  Metals,  und  manufacture*  of  

|>.     Wood,  and  manufactures  of  

K.  Siu*ar.  Molasses,  and  manufacture*  of... 

K.     Tobacco,  and  manufacture*  of  

U.     Agricultural  Products  and  Provision*  

H.  Spirits.  Wines,  and  other  Beverages.  

I       Cotton  manufacture*  

.1.  Flax.  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  manufactures  of, 

K.    Wool,  and  mauufuct arcs  of   

I,  .    Silks  and  Silk  Mood*  

II,    Pulp,  Taper,  and  [looks   

N.    bund  ilea  

Totals  

Ens-  |Jm  


convenience  of  administration  has  produced  I 
general  sentiment  in  favor  of  specific  duties,  but 
nations  which  pursue  an  avowedly  protectionist 
policy  cannot  yield  to  this  sentiment  as  largely 
as  those  whose  tariff  is  for  revenue  only.  Spe- 
cific duties  can  U-st  la-  applied  when  the  product 
is  comparatively  uniform  in  quality  and  value. 
In  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria,  onl\ 
specific  duties  prevail,  and  the  tariffs  in  France 
and  Italy  show  very  few  ad  valorem  rates. 

With  these  countries  the  l'nited  States  stand- 
in  marked  contrast.  Here  ad  valorem  rate*:  arc 
abundant,  but  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  so 
complex  that  a  separation  of  rates  into  two 
classes  only  is  not  practicable,  and  it  has  become 
necessary,  as  is  shown  in  our  statement  above 
given,  to  add  a  mixed  class.  This  includes  several 
cases  (  1 )  when  two  articles  are  named  in  tin- 
same  paragraph,  one  receiving  an  ad  valorem  and 
the  other  a  specific  tax;  (21  where  one  article 
receives  both  forms  of  tax:  (3)  where  an  article 
is  classed  according  to  value  and  then  receives 
a  specific  tax  for  each  class.  Other  combination- 
al occur,  as  where  an  article  is  classed  accord 
ing  to  value  and  receives  a  different  ad  valorem 
rate  in  each  class,  or  again  when  classed  accord- 
ing to  specific  characteristics  and  taxed  at  dif- 
ferent ad  valorem  rates,  hut  these  combination^ 
are  classed  as  ad  valorem  rate*.    Specific  rate-, 


Paragraph*  fixing  rate* 


Total 

Specific 

Ad  valorem 

Mlwl 

Mi 

•7 

14 

M 

15 

18 

Til 

M 

» 

15 

15 

t 

8 

4 

2 

1 

4 

71 

5S 

6 

12 

11 

... 

20 

•1 

5 

13 

25 

■ 

5 

11 

.'-1 

s 

1 

15 

1 

1 

1 

15 

2 

7 

.V. 

15 

-4- 

444 

242 

M 

I 

Customs  duties  are  specific  and  ad  valorem, 
the  former  being  reckoned  by  the  quantity  of 
the  goods  imported  (weight,  measure,  or  num- 
ber) ,  and  the  latter  by  the  value.  Theoretically, 
the  ad  valorem  duties  are  the  preferable,  as  they 
adjust  the  amount  of  the  burden  to  the  value 
of  the  article.  Hut  they  offer  great  practical 
difficulties  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  go<ids. 
As  the  statements  of  the  importers,  even  when 
made  under  oath,  are  not  accepted  as  final  evi- 
dence as  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  a  complex 
machinery  for  the  ascertainment  of  values  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  all  ad  valorem  taxes.  Hence 
the  preference  for  s|>eeific  duties,  which  can  be 
imposed  readily  according  to  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  objects  imported.  Such  spe- 
cific duties  fall  unequally  upon  objects  of  high 
value  and  low  value  in  the  same  class.  Thus,  if 
all  textiles  wen  taxed  1.1  cents  a  square  yard, 
such  a  tax  would  be  prohibitive  on  print  cloths, 
but  insignificant  upon  silks.  It  is  the  plaint  of 
the  protectionist  t tin t  specific  duties  protect  only 
the  lower  grade-  of  goods  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  only  method  of  mitigating  this  is  to 
make  a  minute  division  into  classes.   The  greater 


predominate  in  the  schedules  A.  C,  K,  G,  and  H. 
but  in  the  others  ad  valorem  and  mixed  rate- 
prevail. 


CLAtm 

Data  col- 
lected, lan 

Avenw- 
a<l  valorem 
rat*.,  9! 

1.  Sunar  and  Molasses  

2.  Cotton  and  manufactureaof 

3.  Wool  and  manufacture*  of. 

4.  Tobacco  and  manufactures 

5.  Silk  and  manufactures  of 

6.  Fibres.     vegetable,  and 

7.  Liquors.  Malt.  Distilled,  and 

S63.OW.429 
21.S-jfi.690 
21.575.1U5 
16.6M.744 

12.flus.ni7 

fl.121.236 
S.2SS.354 
6,flSS.47fl 

5.603.647 

73  44 

54*7 
7(121 
110  63 

Mir 

37  27 

70  01 
H2.54 
3S.15 

»  * 

».  Iron  and  Steel  and  tnanu- 
10.  Chemicals,  Urn**,  and  lives 

$lS0,2O6.>m 
232.641.5tO 

49  64 

But  if  rates  be  many,  they  are  not  all  equallj 
significant.  As  indicated  alwve,  rates  are  fixed 
in  444  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  law,  but  mui 
impose  several  rates,  so  that  neither  the  number 
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of  objects  taxed  nor  the  rates  of  taxation  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of  paragraphs  The  sta- 
tistics of  imports  deal  with  individual  articles 
or  closely  allied  groups.  From  the  figures  for 
l!H)l  it  appears  that  78.3  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
customs  revenue  of  the  tinted  States  was  de- 
rived from  ten  articles  or  groups.  The  figures 
are  given  in  the  preceding  table,  which  also  em- 
braces the  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  taxation, 
found  by  comparing  the  amount  of  duty  collected 
with  the  value  of  the  goods  imported. 

The  same  concentration  of  revenue  produced 
upon  a  few  articles  of  importation  is  generally 
observed  in  other  countries.  Thus  in  England  in 
1901,  tobacco  and  snuff,  tea,  and  spirits  produced 
90.1  per  cent,  of  the  customs  revenue,  while  in 
the  tierman  Empire  in  1901,  breadstuffs,  petro- 
leum, and  coffee  produced  5.'».H  per  cent,  of  the 
customs  revenue.  The  important  role  of  the 
customs  duties  in  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  mod- 
ern States  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


sure,  impact,  movement,  resistance,  weight, 
touch ;  hardness,  roughness,  wetness,  and  their 
opposites;  warmth,  heat,  cold;  pain,  tickling, 
goose- flesh,  pricking,  tingling,  creeping.  When, 
however,  the  organ  is  explored,  point  for  point, 
by  mechanical,  thermal,  ami  electrical  stimuli,  it 
proves  to  be  capable  of  four  sensation  qualities, 
and  of  four  only:  pressure,  warmth,  cold,  pain. 
The  so-called  sensations  of  contact,  weight,  re- 
sistance, touch,  smoothness,  etc.,  arc  really  pci- 
ceptions,  made  up  of  sensations  from  the  skin 
and  from  the  underlying  tissues.  Pricking,  tin- 
gling, etc.,  are  in  all  probability  circulatory  sen- 
sations, aroused  by  change  of  blood-flow  or  blood- 
supply;  their  organs  and  mode  of  excitation  are 
imperfectly  known.  We  shall  return  to  heat 
and  tickling  below;  we  now  take  up  the  cuta- 
neous qualities  in  order. 

( 1 )  J'rvssurc. — If  a  small  point  of  cork  or 
soft  wood  Iks  set  down  firmly  u\K>n  the  skin 
surface,  e.g.  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  one  of 


COCNTBY 

rear 

Denomination 

Total 
Revenue 

Revenue 

Percent.  »1 
Total 

4,} pf*ft t  iH ritA-in*  •>•■••*>•* •**>>*■•••••■•*•••>••> 

ltWO-Ol 

1901 

1K>8 

lsys-w 

11MJ 

Dollars 
rounds  st. 

KllblHH 

Marks 

Franca 
i.Ipp 

6sw.aou.ooo 

lU.KOO.OOO 
1.5»4,SOO,000 

l..hia. ooo.ooo 

3.613,200,000 
l,715.«XIO,000 

aas.soo.ooo 

•26.300,000 
218.<AIO,000 
475.800,000 
5O5.'J00,000 
24il.000.000 

34.1 
23.0 
13.9 
30. » 
14.0 
14.  J 

Consult:  I'nitcd  States  Tariff  Law  of  1897; 
Annual  Rejiorts  of  Commerce  and  Navigation ; 
Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  the  principal  foreign  countries.  See  Freb 
Trade;  Takikf;  Taxation. 

CUSTOMS  OF  WAR.  See  War;  Honors  of 
War;  SALUTES;  Laws  and  Csaoes  of  War. 

CUSTOS  ROTULO'RUM  (Lat,  keeper  of 
the  rolls,  or  records).  An  office  of  gTcat  am 
tiquity  and  dignity  in  England.  It  is  usually 
held  by  the  first  civil  officer  of  the  county,  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  though  the  actual  custody  of 
the  records  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace  and  of 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  constituting  by  emi- 
nence 'the  rolls'  of  the  county,  is  vested  by 
statute  in  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  Formerly  the 
office  was  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Ixml  Chan- 
cellor, but  it  has  for  over  three  hundred  years 
lieen  conferred  by  the  Crown.  The  Keeper  of  the 
Polls  is  always  one  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  though  the  title  of  the  office  points  to 
ministerial  rather  than  to  judicial  functions. 

CUSTOZZA.  koTestod'zn.  A  village  in  the 
Province  of  Verona,  North  Italy,  situated  10 
miles  southwest  of  Veronn  (Map:  Italy,  E 2).  On 
July  2,r>.  1848.  and  on  June  24,  1800,  the  Italians 
were  defeated  here  by  the  Austrians.  (See  Italy, 
//  istory.  )  In  1879  a  monument  was  erected  to 
the  fallen.    Population,  in  1881,  024. 

CUSTRIN,  ku-stren'.   See  KPhtRIN. 

CUTANEOUS  SENSATIONS  (Fr.  cutaiu*, 
Port..  It.  cutnoeo,  from  Lat.  cutis,  skin).  The 
sensations  aroused  by  stimulation  of  skin  and 
mucous  membrane.  The  term  'cutaneous'  is  ap- 
plied to  all  these  sensations,  although  one  of 
them,  the  sensation  of  pain,  is  derived  not  from 
the  cutis  proper,  but  from  the  epidermis.  (Sec 
Skin.)  The  skin  has  been  credited,  in  one  or 
another  psychological  system,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  sensations:  sensations  of  contact,  prcs- 


two  things  will  happen:  either  it  will  arouse  a 
dull,  vague,  diffuse  pressure  sensation,  or  it  will 
arouse  a  sharp,  distinct  pressure,  the  kind  of 
sensation  that  one  might  suppose  to  come  from 
the  inward  pressure  of  a  little  hard  seed  lodged 
in  the  cutis  (Goldseheider ) .  If  the  point  be 
now  applied  lightly,  we  get  either  no  sensation  at 
all,  or  (at  the  place  where  the  seed-pressure  was 
before  produced)  a  light,  fine,  rather  ticklish 
pressure  sensation.  The  seed-pressure  and  the 
ticklish  pressure  come  from  the  organs  of  the 
pressure  sense,  the  'pressure  spots,'  as  they  are 
called.  The  dull  pressure  with  intensive  stimu- 
lation is  set  up  by  the  indirect  affection  of  sev- 
eral pressure  spots;  the  stimulus  makes  an  in- 
dentation in  the  skin,  and  the  dragging  down 
of  the  tissue  squeezes  the  pressure  organs  that 
lie  about  the  point  of  application.  The  absence 
of  sensation  with  light  contact  means  that  the 
experimenter  has  applied  the  stimulus  at  a 
point  of  the  akin  which  has  no  pressure  organ. 
We  see,  then,  from  this  simple  experiment,  that 
the  skin  is  not  uniformly  sensitive  to  pressure; 
it  may  rather  be  compared  to  a  mosaic  of  tiny 
blocks,  some  of  which  are  sensitive,  while  the 
rest  arc  insensitive,  to  mechanical  stimulation. 

A  careful  exploration  of  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face, undertaken  with  the  object  of  mapping  the 
pressure  spots,  has  led  to  two  definite  results, 
(a)  If  the  jM)rtion  of  the  skin  explored  is  hairy, 
the  pressure  spot  lies  always  to  windward  of  a 
hair-shaft,  immediately  above  a  hair-bulb.  It 
follows  that  the  nerve-skein  which  enfolds  the 
bulb  is  the  terminal  organ  of  pressure,  and  that 
the  hairs  are  as  truly  sense-apparatus  in  man  as 
they  are,  e.g.  in  the  cats,  (b)  If  the  region  is 
hairless,  pressure  spot*,  arranged  in  lines  and 
groups,  can  still  be  identified.  The  organs  in 
this  case  are  the  corpuscles  of  Meissner. 

(2)  Warmth  ami  Cold.— if  the  blunt  point  of 
an  ordinary  lead-pencil  be  drawn  slowly  over 
the  back  of  the  hand,  it  will  give  rise,  from  time 
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to  time,  to  little  Hashes  of  cold;  over  the  rest 
of  iU*  course,  it  will  arouse  nothing  hut  pressure 
sensations.  If  the  |»oint  In-  wanned,  and  drawn 
in  the  same  way  over  the  closed  eyelid,  it  will 
give  rise,  from  time  to  time,  to  little  dots  of 
warm  sensation;  at  other  points,  it  excites  noth- 
ing hut  pressure.  There  is,  then,  a  mosaic  of 
temperature  organs  as  there  is  a  mosaic  of  pres- 
sure organs.  Moreover,  if  a  small  square  or 
circle  of  skin  is  accurately  marked,  and  explored 
twice  over,  once  with  a  cooled  and  once  with  a 
warmed  point  of  metal,  it  will  l>e  found  that  the 
cold  and  warm  spots  do  not  coincide.  A  'cold 
spot'  never  gives  a  warm  sensation;  a  'warm 
spot'  never  responds  to  stimulation  by  a  cold 
sensation.  While,  therefore,  we  are  justified, 
physically,  in  speaking  of  'degrees'  of  tempera- 
ture, and*  in  arranging  'warms'  and  'colds'  upon 
a  single  thermometric  scale,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that,  psychologically  regarded,  warmth 
and  cold  are  distinct  things;  there  are  two  tem- 
perature senses,  each  with  its  own  distribution 
and  its  peculiar  terminal  organs.  The  organs 
of  cold  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  warmth. 
They  are  to  be  found,  probably,  in  the  end-bulbs 
of  Krause,  while  the  organs  of  warmth  are  the 
cylinders  of  lUillini  (von  Trey).  All  these  cu- 
taneous organs  are  of  extremely  simple  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  little  more  than  a  skein  or 
tangle  of  nerve-fibrils,  twined  about  a  cluster  of 
connective-tissue  cells.  All  alike  are  readily 
fatigued:  and  all  show  differences  of  responsive- 
ness of  'attunement .'  some  answering  a  given 
stimulus  with  an  intensive,  others  with  a  weak 
sensation. 

(3)  Pain. — If  a  small  area  of  skin,  say.  upon 
the  back  of  the  hand,  be  shaved,  moistened, 
stretched  taut,  and  explored  point  for  point,  by  a 
fine  horse-hair  or  needle,  sensations  of  pain — 
more  closely  distributed  than  any  of  the  three 
preceding  sensations — will  be  obtained.  The  pain 
sensations  are  the  most  delicate,  the  smallest, 
so  to  speak,  of  all  the  skin  sensations.  The  pain 
quality  is  unmistakable;  even  a  novice  will  have 
no  difficulty,  after  the  first  few  trials,  in  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  ticklish  quality  of  fine 
pressures.  Moreover,  if  a  pressure  spot  be  very 
accurately  localized,  and  the  needle  point  thrust 
into  its  centre,  no  sensation  of  pain  will  be 
aroused.  The  temperature  spots  are  similarly 
analgesic.  Hence  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that 
pain  is  a  new,  fourth  sense,  endowed  with  organs 
of  its  own. 

These  organs  are.  in  all  probability,  the  free 
nerve-endings  in  the  epidermis.  The  epidermis 
lies,  like  a  layer  of  stiff  leather,  upon  the  elastic 
cutis.  When,  then,  the  skin  is  lightly 
touched,  the  resulting  vibration  passes  through 
the  epidermis  to  the  underlying  cutis;  the  epi- 
dermis, with  its  organs,  is  not  stimulated  at  all. 
When,  however,  the  skin  is  bruised,  so  that  the 
epidermis  is  actually  broken  or  crushed:  or 
when  the  epidermis  is  itself  explored,  under  ex- 
perimental conditions  that  render  it  accessible 
to  stimulation;  then  the  pain  quality  is  evoked. 
The  mechanical  character  of  cutis  ami  epidermis 
thus  enables  us  to  explain  the  apparently  para- 
doxical fact  that  the  pain  orpins  an1  placed  more 
superficially  than  the  organs  of  pressure,  and 
yet  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  takes 
less  stimulation  to  call  out  pressure  than  to 
excite  pain. 

(4)  //cfif.— We  have  seen  that  warm  Rpots 


give  only  sensations  of  warmth,  and  cold  spots 
only  sensations  of  cold.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
while  the  cold  sjiots  do  not  as  a  rule  respond  to 
warm  stimuli — as,  indeed,  we  should  not  expect 
them  to  do — they  respond,  by  a  distinct  cold 
seusation,  to  heated  stimuli  of  some  45*  C.  or 
over  (von  Frey's  'paradoxical  cold').  Xo  ex- 
planation can  at  present  Ik-  offered.  Stranger 
still  is  the  experience  that,  if  a  piece  of  metal, 
heated  to  this  temperature,  be  laid  upon  a  por 
tion  of  the  skin  that  is  furnished  with  both  cold 
and  warm  spots,  the  result  of  the  combined  ex- 
citations is  not  warmth,  or  cold,  or  pain,  but 
an  altogether  new  quality,  the  quality  of  heat. 
A  good  place  for  experimentation  is  the  median 
line  of  the  forehead,  close  up  to  the  hair.  KaUe 
the  temperature  of  the  metal  from  4t)J  upward, 
by  1°  steps.  For  the  lirst  few  trials  you  get 
nothing  but  a  mild  warmth,  from  the  warm 
spots.  Jiut  as  soon  as  you  pas-*  the  critical  tem- 
perature (the  heat  that,  if  the  metal  were  a 
point,  would  evoke  from  a  cold  sj>ot  the  para- 
doxical cold  sensation),  you  get  a  distinct  sense 
of  heat.  Again,  no  explanation  can  l>e  given. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  heat  affords  a 
good  instance  of  the  difference  lietween  a  psy- 
chological and  a  psychophysical  sensation.  (Nct; 
Elements,  Conscious.  )  To  introspection,  heat 
is  a  sensation,  entirely  unanalyzable -,  but  when 
we  take  account  of  its  bodily  condition-,  it  ap- 
pears as  a  fusion,  a  mixture  of  the  stimulus 
qualities  warm  and  cold. 

(5)  Tickling. — The  psychophysics  of  this  sen- 
sation complex  is  still  obscure.    Tickling  may  be 
set  up,  at  certain  parts  of  the  cutaneous  sur 
face,  by  light  intermittent  pressure,  or  even  by 
a  single  light  touch.     The  resulting  pressure 
sensations  are  (a)  in  some  way  diffused.  »o  that 
the  area  of  sensation  presently  becomes  much 
larger  than  the  area  of  original  stimulation. 
Concomitant  sensations  of  pressure  (see  Common- 
Sensation  )  may  also  be  aroused  in  remote  re- 
gions of  the  skin.     It  is  possible  (b)   that  the 
smooth  muscle-fibres  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs, 
the  muscles  that  cause  the  hair  to  'stand  on  end' 
and  whose  contraction  produces  goose  flesh,  may 
contain  sensory  nerve-endings  which  functionate 
in  the  tickling  complex.     (c)    The  occasional 
tnrills  of  warmth  which  are  characteristic  of 
tickling  arc  due,  apparently,  not  to  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  warm  spots,  but  to  a  change 
of  blood-supply  in  the  vessels  of  the  cutis.  Weak 
pressure  or  blov  ing  upon  the  skin  is  known  to 
increase  the  arterial  blood  pressure.     (d)  The 
movements  of  withdrawal  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  intermittent  stimuli 
tion;  u  flickering  light,  a  l>eating  tone,  an  in- 
terrupted pressure,  arc  all  disagreeable.  While 
this  statement  may  contain  a  part  of  the  truth, 
it  seems  probable*  that  the  movements  are  re- 
ferable, in  part  at  least,  to  reflex  connection* 
between  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  akin  to 
the  connections   which,  on   the  purely  sensory 
side,  subserve  concomitant  sensation.  Moreover, 
laughter  is  the  direct  motor  response  to  tickling, 
and   unpleasantness  doe*  not  arise  unless  the 
stimulation  be  long  continued,    (e)  For  theories 
of  the  connection  of  laughter  with  tickling.  *w 
I.AICIITER. 

We  have  spoken,  so  far.  only  of  the  'external 
skin.  The  'internal  skin*  of  the  body,  or  mueom 
membrane,  is  sensitive  to  pressure  and  pain  over 
most,  if  not  all,  of  its  extent.    It  is.  however, 
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very  weakly  if  at  all  sensitive  to  temperature 
from  the  pharynx  downward. 

BiBUOoiiAi'HY.  For  a  general  account  of  ex- 
perimental work  upon  the  cutaneous  Spots,' 
consult:  Titehencr,  Exjn  ritmntal  Psychology 
(New  York,  1001);  Donaldson,  Mind  (London, 
1885)  ;  for  the  quality  of  heat,  Alrutz,  Mind, 
vols.  vi..  vii.  (London.  1807-08);  for  tickling, 
Kucl|K'.  Outlines  of  Psychology  (London,  1805). 
See  Pain. 

CUTCH  or  KACHH  (Skt.  kuccha,  shore).  A 
protected  principality  under  the  Presidency  of 
JJonibay,  British  India,  occupying  the  peninsula 
south  of  Sind,  between  the  marshy  tracts  of  the 
Kann  of  Cutch  and  the  Gulf  of  C'utch.  It  covers 
an  area  of  (5500  square  miles  (Map:  India,  A  4). 
Its  soil  is  mostly  sterile.  The  climate  and  me- 
teorological conditions  are  extremely  unfavorable 
for  vegetation.  The  Kann  is  a  morass  nearly  "000 
miles  in  area.  It  is  flooded  during  the  monsoon 
by  salt  water,  but  by  Dwemlicr  1st  it  is  compara- 
tively dry.  t'utch  has  a  feudal  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  ruling  power  being  confined  to  the 
dynasty  of  .Tharija  I  in j put.  of  which  there  are 
alHiut  200  mem1>ers.  The  chief  town  is  Bhuj  and 
the  principal  rcaport  Mandvi.  The  |>opu1ation.  in 
1801,  was  558.415;  in  1001,  48".374.  About  one 
third  of  the  inhabitants  are  ..lohammcdans,  the 
rest  Hindus  of  various  castes. 

CUTCH,  or  KACHH  GUNDAVA,  gun  da' 

va.  A  region  in  Baluchistan,  east  of  Khelat. 
The  llala  ranjje  of  mountains  extends  along  the 
western  frontier  (Map:  Central  Asia,  E  4).  The 
soil  is  rich,  producing  grain  ami  cotton.  The 
climate  is  damp  and  unhealthful. 

CUTCH,  Gti-K  of.  An  inlet  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  lying  between  Cutch 
and  the  peninsula  of  Kathiuwar.  British  India 
(Map:  India.  A  4).  It  is  about  30  miles  wide 
and  100  miles  long,  and  connects  at  its  upper 
end  with  the  Little  Rami  (or  Runn)  of  Cutch, 
and  through  this  with  the  great  western  Rann. 
the  remarkable  salt  marshes  lying  to  the  cast  and 
north  of  Cutch. 

CUTHBERT,  knthLcrt.  A  town  and  the 
county-scat  of  Randolph  County,  Ga.,  about  120 
miles  southwest  of  Macon:  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  and  the  Georgia.  Florida  and  Alabama 
railroads  (Map:  Georgia,  B  4).  It  contains 
colleges  for  young  men  and  women.  Cuthbert 
is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
and  fruit  growing  section.  Population,  in  1800, 
2328  ;  in  1000,  2(541. 

CUTHBERT,  Saint  (c.f>35-087 ) .  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne  and  one  of  the  most  popular  saints 
in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  lie  was  born 
about  (535.  probably  of  Lowland  Scotch  parents. 
In  (551.  moved  by  a  vision  of  angels  carrying  to 
heaven  the  soul  of  Saint  Aidan,  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Melrose.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
put  at  the  head  of  this  monastery,  and  did  noble 
missionary  work  in  the  surrounding  country. 
He  left  it  in  (57(5  for  an  austcrcr  hermit  life, 
from  which  he  was  withdrawn  in  684  to  accept, 
the  bishopric  of  Hexham,  which  he  exchanged 
for  that  of  Lindisfarne,  holding  the  latter  only 
two  years  ami  returning  to  his  solitary  hut  on 
Fame  Island.    Here  he  died.  March  20.  (587. 

The  influence  of  Saint  Cuthbert  upon  his  con- 
temporaries was  great,  but  his  fame  became  even 
greater  after  his  death.  His  body  remained  at 
Lindisfarne  till  875,  when  the  monks,  bearing 


it  on  their  shoulders,  fled  from  the  fury  of  the 
Danes.  After  mauy  wanderings  through  the 
south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
they  found  a  resting  plaice  at  Chcstcr-lc-Ntreet 
in  883.  In  005  the  remains  were  transferred  to 
Ripon,  and  then  to  Durham,  where,  inclosed  in  a 
costly  shrine,  and  Indieved  to  work  frequent 
miracles,  they  remained  until  the  Reformation, 
when  the  shrine  was  defaced  and  the  Isxly  buried 
under  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral.  The  tomb 
was  opened  May  17,  18215.  when  a  coflin  ascer- 
tained to  have  I  teen  made  in  1541  was  found  to 
inclose  two  others.  The  innermost  case  contained 
the  skeleton  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  still  entire, 
wrapped  in  five  robes  of  embroidered  silk,  and 
also  the  head  of  King  Oswald,  killed  in  battle 
(042),  which  it  was  known  had  originally  been 
buried  with  the  saint.  His  life  was  twice  written 
by  the  Venerable  Bcdc.  and  still  earlier  by  a  monk 
of  Lindisfarne.  Besides  these  lives,  all  of  which 
have  m-en  printed  more  than  once,  and  what  is 
told  of  him  in  Bcdc's  Historia  Kcvlcsiast  im 
dentis  Anqlorum,  there  are  three  modern  lives, 
bv  Raine  (Durham.  1828),  Evre  ( Ixmdon,  1840; 
3d  ed.  1887),  and  Fryer  (London,  1880). 

CUTHBERT  OF  CANTERBURY  (  ?  -758  i . 
An  English  prelate.  He  was  born  in  the  King- 
dom of  Mercia,  become  Bishop  of  Hereford  in 
730.  and  Archbishop  of  Canfcrbury  in  740.  He 
died  on  October  2(5,  758.  An  instructive  letter 
was  addressed  to  him  by  Saint  Boniface,  in  reply 
to  one  from  him  relating  the  doings  of  a  council 
which  determined  upon  closer  relations  between 
the  English  Church  and  that  of  Rome,  in  which 
Boniface  shows  that  he  too  had  adopted  Roman 
usages.  This  letter  has  been  printed  more  than 
once,  and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Hus- 
sev's  edition  of  Rede,  llistoria  Ecclcsiastica  (Ox- 
ford, 1846). 

CUTICLE.    See  Skin. 

CUTICLE  (Lnt.  cuticula,  dim.  of  cutis,  skin). 
In  plants,  a  hyaline  film  covering  the  surface 
of  plants,  and  derived  from  the  outer  walls  of 
the  epidermal  tells.  The  film  consists  of  'cut in.' 
which  is  a  transparent,  elastic  substance,  only 
slightly  permeable  to  water.  The  process  of 
formation  of  the  cuticle  is  called  'cutinization' 
or  'euticularization.'  The  term  cuticle  is  some- 
times loosely  used  instead  of  epidermis,  and  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  same  term  as  used 
by  zoologists.   See  Anatomy  of  Plants. 

CUTIN  (in  plants).    See  Citici.e. 

CU'TINIZATION  (in  plants).  See  Cuticle. 

CUTLASS  (Fr.  rout  flat,  from  OF.  routrl, 
ciiltrl,  Fr.  routcau,  knife,  from  ImL  cultcllus. 
dim.  of  rultvr,  knife).  A  short  curved  sword 
formerly  used  in  men  of- war  as  a  side  nrm  for 
the  men.  The  blade  was  usually  about  27  inches 
long,  an  inch  wide,  and  had  a  bowl-shaped  guard 
on  the  hilt.    Sec  Swoan. 

CUTLASS-FISH.  A  remarkable  fish  {Trichi- 
urns  lepturua) ,  alone  representing  in  this  coun- 
try a  family  (Trichiuridir,  the  hair  tails)  of 
pelagic  fishes  allied  to  the  sailfishes  nnd  better 
known  elsewhere,  lis  body  is  long,  hand-like, 
tapering  into  a  hair-like  tail,  scaleless,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  glistening  white  skin,  so  that  it -s 
resemblance  to  a  sword  or  to  a  silver  scabbard 
justifies  (hi1  European  'scabbard  fish.'  or  the 
names   'swordfish,'    prevalent    along   the  Gulf 
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coast,  and  'silverfish,'  heard  in  Florida.  Its 
length  may  reach  two  or  three  feet,  and  it 
swims  mostly  at  the  surface,  often  leaping  above 
it  (whence  another  local  name,  'skipjack')  in 
pursuit  of  its  prey;  and  it  is  sought  by  anglers 
both  for  sport  and  food.    In  Jamaica,  indeed,  it 


outlaws  n«a:  mouth  ovkx  axd  shit. 

forms  the  object  of  a  commercial  fishery;  and 
another  species  is  the  highly  esteemed  frosttish 
(q.v.)  of  New  Zealand. 

CUT'LER,  RldUME  Jefferson  (1831-70). 
An  American  scholar  and  poet,  born  at  Hollister, 
Mass.  He  was  professor  of  modem  languages 
at  Harvard  from  1805  until  his  death.  His 
works  include  War  I'ormn  (18(57)  and  Stella 
(1808).  In  addition  to  his  creative  work,  he 
wrote  much  valuable  criticism. 

CUTLER,  Manasseii  (1742  1823).  An  Ameri 
can  clergyman  and  botanist.  He  was  lwrn  in 
Killingly,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1705,  and 
in  1 7t»7  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then 
btudied  theologj',  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1770,  and  from  1771  until  his  deatli  was  pastor 
of  Hamlet  Parish,  Ipswich,  now  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton, Mass.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  he  served  as  chaplain  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment.  He  subsequently  studied 
medicine  and  botany,  and  was  the  first  to  make 
a  systematic  study  of  the  plants  of  New  Eng- 
land, 350  species  of  which  he  classified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  I.inmran  system.  As  the 
representative  of  a  number  of  old  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  he  contracted  with  Congress  for  1,500,- 
000  acres  of  the  public  lands  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  and  in  17H8  materially  assisted  the  party 
of  Connecticut  farmers  who,  under  the  lead  of 
Rufus  Putnam  (q.v.),  founded  Marietta,  Ohio 
(q.v.).  He  is  generally  credited,  moreover,  with 
having  made  the  first  draft  of  the  famous  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  He  himself  went  to  Marietta  in 
1788,  but  soon  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and 
from  1801  to  1805  was  a  memlier  of  Congress. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  on  scientific  sub- 
jects to  the  Prrxrcdinfls  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy, and  wrote  the  chapter  on  trees  and  plants 
in  Helknap's  Historu  of  Vnr  Hampshire.  Con- 
sult William  P.  and  Julia  P.  Cutler.  The  Life 
Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  Manasseh  Cutler 
(Cincinnati.  1888).  . 

CUTLER,  Timothy  (1083  1705).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman.  He  was  born  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701,  l>ecame 
president  of  Yale  College  in  171!>,  but  was 
forced  to  resijm  ( 1 7 ->-2  >  on  account  of  his  pre- 
latical  tendencies.  He  went  to  England  and  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (1723).  and  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  both  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge;  he  returned  to  Boston,  became  rector  of 
Christ  Church  (1723),  and  died  there,  August, 
1705. 

CUTLERY  (from  cutter,  AF.  cotellcr,  OF. 
cotrllicr.  Ft.  eoutelier,  from  ML.  eulteltariux, 
knife-maker,  from  Lat.  cultcllm,  little  knife). 


A  term  broadly  applied  to  cutting  instrument* 
in  general,  but  as  more  commonly  employed  its 
use  is  limited  to  such  cutting  utensils  as  pocket, 
pen,  and  table  knives,  razors,  shears,  and  scU- 
sors.  Shells  and  sharp-edged  stones  formed  the 
rudest  and  most  ancient  cutting  instruments. 
These  were  followed  by  bronze  weapons  and  in- 
struments which  were  used  by  the  Romans  as 
late  as  the  U'ginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  In  the 
remains  of  Pompeii,  however,  knives,  shears,  and 
lancets  were  found  made  of  iron  or  steel  as  well 
as  bronze.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
chivalry  of  the  period  sought  the  best  equip- 
ment, certain  cities  of  Spain  and  Italy  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  cut- 
ting instruments,  especially  of  swords.  The 
knives  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  resembled  iu 
appearance  the  modern  razor-blade.  Forks  were 
used  only  for  serving,  as  the  custom  of  eating 
with  forks,  which  was  introduced  from  Italy, 
was  not  known  in  England  until  the  time  of 
.lames  I.  Knives  were  not  placed  on  the  table 
until  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  each  person  carried  a  knife  with  him  for 
use  whenever  the  exigencies  of  dining  required 
other  instruments  than  his  fingers.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Sheffield  had  gained  a 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  ichittlc*,  and 
in  1417  the  cutlers  of  London  obtained  a  char- 
ter from  Henry  V.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  England  had  acquired  a  reputation 
throughout  Europe  for  the  quality  of  its  cutlery, 
Birmingham  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the 
industry;  but  during  the  nineteenth  century 
Sheffield  regained  its  old  preeminence. 

The  manufacture  of  table  cutlery  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  began  in  1832,  when  a  factory  was 
built  at  Sacarappa.  Maine.    W  ith  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  and  lowering  of  the  price  of 
American  steel,  the  industry  has  steadily  devel- 
oped.    The  annual   product   now  amounts  in 
value  to  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000,  of 
which  less  than  5  per  cent,  is  exported.  America 
excels  in  the  production  of  "medium'  goods — 
thnt  is,  goods  of  tasteful  design  and  good  qual- 
ity at  a  moderate  price;  but  in  the  manufacture 
of  other  branches  of  cutlery  it  has  not  been  so 
successful.     Although    it    is  claimed   that  an 
equally  good  quality  is  produced  at  home,  still 
the  United  States  imports  from  England  lan*e 
quantities  of  the  finest  grades.     In  the  verv 
cheap  grades,  such  as  vegetable  and  other  kitchen 
knives  which  retail  in  this  country  for  a  few 
cents    apiece,    America    cannot   compete  with 
Germany.    The  first  pocket  knives  were  made  in 
a  Connecticut  factory  in  1842.  and  many  English 
workmen,  attracted  by  high  prices  and  steady 
employment,  came  over  from  Sheffield  to  work  in 
the  Connecticut  shops.    Some  of  these  afterward* 
migrated  to  W'alden.  X.  Y.,  where  they  built  a 
cooperative  fnctory.  and  since  that  time  over  fifty 
factories,  many  of  them  cooperative,  have  been 
established,  n  number  of  which  have  failed,  wink* 
others  have  sold  out,  or  have  been  reorganized  a* 
corporations.    The  piece  system  of  paying  the 
operative  still  prevails  to  a  large  extent  in  cut- 
lery shops.     All  the  early  cutlery  was  hand- 
forged,  and  this  practice  is  still  general  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  I'nited  States  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  of  the  best  pocket  and  pen  knife*. 
In   the  latter  country  today,  however,  larjsr 
quantities  of  pocket  and  pen  knives  and  appar- 
ently all  table  knives  and  most  carving  and 
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butcher  knives  tire  machine- forged.  Machinery  is 
used  for  driving  the  various  grinding  •  stones, 
emery  and  hulling  wheels  for  finishing  blades  and 
handles.  In  some  instances,  also,  the  blades  arc 
placed  in  holders  and  manipulated  by  automatic 
machinery  for  the  rough  grinding.  The  evil  ef- 
fects from  tin-  grinding  dust  are  now  obviated,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  wet  grinding  and  by  exhaust 
fans  and  ducts  for  removing  the  dust.  The  hand 
and  machine  processes  for  making  different  kinds 
and  grades  of  cutlery  vary  greatly  in  detail. 
Hut  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  industry  may  be 
gained  by  first  describing  the  actual  operations 
of  an  American  pocket  and  pen  knife  factory 
where  hand-forg<sl  goods  are  made,  and  then  in- 
dicating in  a  more  general  way  some  points  of 
difference  in  the  manufacture  of  other  kinds  of 
cutlery. 

Pocket  ami  Pen  Knives.  Each  knife,  rough- 
ly speaking,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  blade  and 
the  handle,  but  each  of  these,  from  the  manu- 
facturer's standpoint,  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  parts.  The  blade  consists  of  the  blade  proper 
or  cutting  edge  and  its  supporting  back,  and 
of  the  tang,  or  the  portion  which  joins  the  blade 
to  the  handle.  The  handle,  in  turn,  includes  ( 1 ) 
the  horn,  ivory,  or  other  material  which  is 
grasped  by  the  hand,  and  which  portion  alone  is 
technically  called  the  handle;  (2)  the  scale, 
which  is  the  brass  or  iron  lining  of  the  handle; 
and  (3)  the  spring,  which,  besides  its  primary 
purpose  of  controlling  the  blade  in  opening  and 
shutting,  also  closes  the  back  of  the  lining. 

The  edge  tool  steel  from  which  pocket  and  pen 
knife  blades  ore  made  is  called  rod  steel;  it  is 
flat,  of  proper  widths  for  the  different  sizes  of 
blades,  and  of  thickness  one  gauge  greater  than 
the  finished  blade.  In  the  best  goods  the  blades 
are  forced  and  shaped  by  hand.  In  the  case  of 
cheap  knives,  the  blades  are  press«sl  into  rough 
shape  by  machines,  then  further  shaped  or  forged 
by  trip-hammers  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
that  explained  below  in  describing  table-knives. 
Comparatively  little  machinery  is  used  on  the 
blades  in  either  case,  except  that  the  grindstones 
and  finishing  wheels  arc  driven  by  mechanical 

CDwer.  The  processes  here  descril>ed  relate  to 
igh -grade  goods. 

Mnmlinf}  is  the  name  given  to  the  rough  shap- 
ing of  the  blade  at  the  first  heat,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tang  is  called  tanging.  After  these 
two  processes  are  completed  the  metal  is  heated 
for  the  third  time,  the  blade  again  worked  by 
hammer,  and  the  nail-mark  cut.  which  finishes 
the  third  or  smithing  process.  All  the  forging  is 
done  by  means  of  special  hammers  on  special 
anvils,  both  imported  from  England,  Choiling 
is  filing  the  little  nick  just  between  the  cutting 
edge  and  the  tang.  This  removes  a  weak  spot  in 
the  metal  and  serves  as  a  guide  in  filing  the 
blade  Hat  wise.  The  blade  is  now  shaped  in  the 
rough,  but  before  it  leaves  the  forge  it  must  lie 
hardened  and  tenqicred.  Hard' iiing  is  effected 
by  bringing  it  to  a  red  heat  and  dipping  it  in 
water  up  to  the  choil.  The  tang  is  left  soft,  so  it 
may  be  readily  filed,  drilled,  stamped  with 
maker's  name,  and  fitted  in  the  handle.  Teniper- 
ing  (q.v.)  is  often  accomplished  by  bringing  the 
blades  to  a  purple  bent  on  a  thin  copper  plate, 
resting  on  the  fire  of  the  forge.  The  blades  are 
set  on  their  hacks,  thus  keepintj  their  educs 
furthest  from  the  heat.  The  final  work  of  the 
forger  or  smith  is  to  straighten  crooked  blades, 


if  any,  by  means  of  light  hammer-blows  on  the 
concave  side  of  the  blade. 

Grinding  is  next  in  Older.  The  grinder  places 
the  tang  in  a  bolder,  which  he  grasps  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  hand,  protected  by  a 
leather  patch,  he  presses  the  blade  against  the 
rapidly  revolving  power-driven  stone.  Itncing- 
ironx,  consisting  of  small  rods  of  Norway  iron, 
are  occasionally  held  against  the  face  of  the 
stone  to  restore  the  rough  surface  and  preserve 
its  cylindrical  shape.  Material  is  the  name 
given  to  all  the  separate  parts  except  the  blade. 
The  material-maker  presses  out.  or  cuts  out  with 
dies,  the  steel  springs  ami  the  brass  or  iron  lin- 
ings, and  fastens  the  tips  or  bolsters  to  the  out- 
side of  the  lining,  in  case  the  material  forming 
the  handle  proper  docs  not  cover  the  tip  ends  of 
the  lining.  Cutler's  uork,  curiously  enough,  in- 
cludes assembling,  or  putting  together,  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  knife,  including  drilling,  filing, 
fitting,  polishing,  and  buffing  the  handles.  The 
material  for  handles  embraces  ivory,  pearl,  sil- 
ver and  gold,  tortoise-shell,  buffalo  and  stag 
horn,  celluloid,  rubber,  California  redwood, 
cocoa  wood,  ami  elniny.  Polishing  the  handles 
is  accomplished  by  power-driven  built-up  wood 
wheels,  covered  first  with  leather,  then  with  a 
mixture  of  glue  and  emery.  Huffing  is  effected 
on  wheels  in  which  the  leather,  emery,  and  glue 
give  place  to  cotton  cloth,  fastened  on  edge 
around  a  wheel  or  spindle.  Blade-finishing  is 
done  on  emery  wheels,  much  like  the  polishing- 
wheels  already  descrilwd,  except  that  the  glue 
and  emery  are  placed  on  very  hard  leather,  in- 
stead of  on  wood.  (Hazing,  on  these  wheels,  re- 
moves the  dirt  and  gives  a  glazed  finish.  CroctlM 
finish  is  a  superior  glaze,  or  polish,  requiring 
special  wheels. 

Sharpening  is  done  by  hand,  on  flat  stones. 
The  edges  of  the  blades  are  held  at  an  angle  of 
45°  with  the  stone,  a  point  that  might  well  be 
borne  in  mind  by  all  who  attempt  to  sharpen  old 
knives.  The  common  practice  of  holding  the 
knives  flat  on  the  stone  gives  a  thin,  easily  bro- 
ken edge.  Finally,  the  handles  are  again  huffed 
and  the  whole  knife  wiped,  packed,  and  boxed. 
The  ordinary  knife  of  fair  quality  has  now  gone 
through  about  100  operations,  while  the  finest 
goods  receive  200  to  .100.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  processes  involved  in  machine- forged  pocket 
and  pen  knives  resemble  those  described  for 
table-knives  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Taiile  Ci  ti-ERY.  including  ordinary  and  carv- 
ing knives,  and  also  forks,  is  chiefly  made  by 
machinery  in  America,  and  largely  or  wholly  by 
hand  in  England.  Knife-blades  and  tangs  are 
roughly  shajied  by  rolling  or  by  trip  or  drop 
hammers,  and  pre  brought  to  a  uniform  shape 
and  size  by  means  of  dies.  The  blades  are  hard- 
ened in  oil,  which  is  sometimes  burned  or  blazed 
off.  They  are  sometimes  heated  on  a  sand-bath 
to  secure  the  desired  color  ami  temper.  The 
holes  in  the  tang  are  punched  and  the  blades  are 
ground  on  large  power -driven  stones,  five  to 
seven  f»s-t  in  diameter.  Where  machinery  is  used 
nt  every  possible  point  the  blades  are  rough 
ground  by  placing  si\  or  more  in  a  brass  frame, 
which  is  so  manipulated  as  to  give  them  both  a 
side  to  side  and  vertical  motion  on  the  stone. 
The  finish,  however,  is  done  by  hand,  on  wheels 
similar  in  general  character  to  those  explained 
in  describing  pocket  knives.  The  highest  grades 
of  steel  table  knives  receive  more  hand  work,  but 
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the  cheaper  ones  have  even  less,  and  the  handle, 
and  in  some  eases  the  whole  knife,  are  east  in- 
stead of  wrought.  The  same  is  likewise  true  of 
forks.  Wooden  handles  are  generally  in  two 
pieces,  united  to  the  tang,  hut  ivory,  hone,  horn, 
and  various  other  materials  are  in  one  piece, 
with  the  tang  inserted.  The  curved  tines  of 
forks  are  shaped  by  menns  of  presses,  or  dies, 
and  the  tines  are  rough-cut  in  the  same  general 
manner.  In  some  instances  more  or  less  forging, 
either  by  hand  or  machine,  is  employed.  Silver- 
plated  (see  Ki.kctko-Pi.ati nu)  table  knives  and 
forks  are  plated  on  steel,  or  on  some  softer  mal- 
leable metal. 

SciMOM  and  Shears  differ  principally  as  to 
length,  the  dividing  line  in  the  trade  being  six 
inches,  and  the  shorter  instruments  being  classed 
as  scissors.  Some  of  the  cheapest  scissors  are 
cast,  but  the  l>cst  ones  are  hand-forged.  English 
shears  are  of  steel,  but  some  of  the  best  Ameri 
can  shears,  which  are  now  largely  exported,  have 
their  inner  sides  only  of  steel,  Maid  on'  to  shear 
blades  of  malleable  iron,  often  cast  in  outside 
foundries. 

Razors,  at  least  those  of  good  quality,  are 
practically  all  hand-forged  from  razor-steel,  in 
much  the  same  general  way  as  pocket  knives,  but 
with  greater  care.  Safety  razors  of  various 
types  are  provided  with  guards  designed  to  make 
cutting  the  flesh  impossible.  The  earliest  safety 
razor  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Michael 
Hunter,  of  Sheffield,  England,  uhout'  1875.  It 
was  merely  an  ordinary  razor  with  a  guard. 
The  later  safety  razors  have  detachable  blades 
and  adjustable  guards.  The  cutting  edge  is  gen- 
erally shorter  than  in  the  ordinary  razor,  in 
some  cases  not  much  over  an  inch  in  length. 
Consult  Landrin,  Die  Kunst  des  \t csscrsehmiedes 
.  .  .  (Weimar,  1830)  ;  Page,  La  coutclhri- 
depuis  Vorigine  jusqu'a  nos  jours  (4  vols.,  Cha 
tellerault,  1890-98). 

CUTUPS.  A  curious  sucker  (Isiaochiln 
Jaeera)  of  the  streams  of  the  central  Mississippi 
Valley,  distinguished  at  sight  by  its  mouth,  where 
the  reduced  lower  lip  is  divided  into  two  distinct, 
elongated  lobes;  the  lower  lip,  further,  is  "en- 
tirely separated  from  the  upper  at  the  angles 
by  a  deep  fissure,"  cloaked  by  the  skin  of  the 
cheek.  It  is  olive  or  brown  above,  silvery  on  the 
sides  and  belly,  and  the  lower  fins  are  faintly 
orange.  Many  names  have  been  given  this  singu- 
lar fish,  such  as  hare  lip.  or  split  mouth,  or  rab- 
bit-mouth, sucker,  and  May  sucker. 

CUTPURSE,  Mom..  The  sobriquet  of  Man- 
Frith,  a  notorious  character  born  in  London 
about  1584,  a  thief  ami  prostitute  and  famous 
in  almost  every  form  of  crime.  She  dressed  in 
male  attire  and  is  said  to  furnish  the  first 
recorded  instance-  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  a 
woman. 

CUTTACK,  knt-tuk'.  or  KATAK  (Skt.  Ka- 
faka).  The  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name  in  Itengal.  British  India,  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Mahanadi.  at  the  apex  of 
its  delta.  2*20  miles  southwest  of  Calcutta  (Map: 
India.  El).  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old 
fort,  and  it  is  famous  for  its  fine  filigree  work  in 
gold  and  silver.  Population,  in  1891.  47.180;  in 
1P01,  n, .1(54. 

CUTTER.  The  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the 
equipment  of  boats  on  board  of  a  man-of-war. 
They  are  double  banked  and  arc  fitted  either  for 


rowing  or  sailing.  In  sailing  ships,  a  nest  of 
cutters  of  varying  sizes  used  to  be  stowed  amid 
ships,  one  within  the  other,  the  launch  being 
the  bottom  boat  of  all.  At  present,  the  boats  are 
either  swung  at  the  davits  or  in  cradles  resting 
on  frames  amidships,  clear  of  the  blast  of  the 
guns.  A  large  ship  may  carry  as  many  as  four 
pulling  cutters,  in  addition  to  one  or  more  steam 
launches,  and  various  other  boats.  (See  Boat.  ) 
The  name  cutter  is  also  applied  to  a  small  vessel 
with  a  single  mast,  a  mainsail,  a  forestay-ail, 
and  a  jib  set  to  the  bowsprit  end.  Cutter  yachts 
arc  sloop-rigged  vessels,  and  the  name  is  now 
generally  applied  to  sloops  of  considerable 
draught  and  comparatively  small  l>eam. 

A  revtnue  cutler  is  a  light,  armed  (Jovcrnment 
vessel,  commissioned  for  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gling and  the  enforcement  of  the  customs  regula- 
tions. (See  Revem'E  CtTTEB  Service,  I'mteh 
States.)  A  small,  light  sleigh  with  a  single 
seat  for  one  or  two  persons,  usually  drawn  by 
one  horse,  is  also  called  a  cutter. 

CUTTER.  George  Washington  (180105) 
An  American  poet.  He  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts, and,  after  studying  law,  settled  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  fought  with  distinction  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  later  entered  the  political  arena, 
where  he  S(  H  ill  became  known  as  a  brilliant  public 
speaker.  His  most  celebrated  poems  are  '"The 
Song  of  Steam,"  "The  Song  of  the  Lightning." 
and  "E  Pluribus  Unum."  His  works  were  pub- 
lished under  the  respective  titles:  Buena  \  ista 
and  Other  Poems  (1848);  Sotig  of  Steam  and 
Other  Poems  (1857)  :  and  Poems,  Xational  and 
Patriotic  (1857). 

CUTTHROAT  TROUT.  The  Rocky  Main- 
tain or  black-spotted  trout  {Salmo  myki**\. 
See  Trout. 

CUTTING.    A  detached  portion  of  a  plant 
inserted  in  soil  or  water  for  the  purpose  of  prop 
agation.    This  process,  one  of  the  oldest  form* 
of  artificial  reproduction,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
important.     Plants  in  general  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  process,  thus  enabling  the  propa- 
gator to  secure  hundreds  of  offspring  from  a 
single  individual.     Cuttings    are    superior  to 
seeds,  because,  with  the  exception  of  bud  varia- 
tions, plants  so  propagated  come  true  to  kind,  i.e. 
varieties  of  cultivated  plants  which  do  not  COM 
true  to  sort  by  seeds  can  be  perpetuated  by  cut- 
tings.   In  its  sphere,  propagation  by  cutting*  U 
as  important  to  commercial  horticulture  as  the 
art  of  budding  or  grafting.   While  a  great  major 
ity  of  the  cultivated  plants  are  capable  of  heinz 
increased  by  one  form  of  cutting  or  another,  it  is 
not  economical  so  to  increase  them,  and  other 
means  are  resorted  to.    Cuttings  are  made  from 
such  a  variety  of  parts  of  plants — sometimes 
even  from  root,  stem  and  leaf  of  the  same  plant 
— that  a  corresponding  number  of  styles  of  rut 
tings  have  been  developed.    In  general,  cutt ins- 
are  made  from  hard  wood  or  soft  wood  or  herba- 
ceous   plants,   and   are   classified  accordingly: 
under  each  general  hend  there  are  a  numlsr  of 
subdivisions,  depending  upon  the  plant  employed 
or  the  manner  of  making  the  cutting,  as: 

(1)   S'm)»U»  stem. 
Hnrd-wnod       (2)    KIiiitIp  eye. 
cutting*      1  !(«•!. 

Mallet  etc. 


Soft-wood 
(herrmeeous* 

CUttillKS 


Stetn-otitHnn 
I<t'iif-cu1tliiir». 
Root,  roiitstalk  or  rhlfome. 
Tubers.  pfc. 
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Some  conception  of  the  importance  of  this 
means  of  increasing  plants  can  Ite  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  except  for  the  production  of 
new  varieties,  all  commercial  varieties  of  grapes, 
currants,  and  gooseberries  are  increased  in  this 
way,  while  among  tlowering  ami  ornamental  bed- 
ding plants,  millions  are  annually  produced  by 
one  or  another  of  these  methods  in  the  United 
States  alone.  Sugar-cane  and  pineapples  are 
extensively  jierpetuatcd  by  this  process. 

The  parts  used  in  making  cuttings  are  numer- 
ous, but  the  methods  resorted  to  arc  as  varied 
as  interesting.  Some  plant-  root  readily  from 
cuttings  placed  in  the  open  ground;  others  re- 
quire special  treatment  before  they  will  'strike' 
root,  while  still  others  rciuire  "most  careful 
nursing  in  the  greenhouse  ami  even  under  a  bcll- 
jar  to  induce  them  to  take  root.  Special  devices, 
carrying  a  variety  of  soils,  and  capable  of  main- 
taining a  given  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  have 
been  constructed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  propagating  plants  by  this  means.  Consult: 
Bailey,  The  \ursrnt  Hook  (New  York,  181)0); 
article  on  "Cuttings,"  in  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture  (New  York,  1000). 

CUTTLE,  Captain.  A  rough -looking,  good- 
hearted,  retired  merchant-captain  in  Dickens's 
novel  Doml^y  and  Son.  He  had  a  hook  in  place 
of  a  right  hand,  with  which  he  did  everything, 
from  frying  sausages  to  wiping  his  forehead 
when  excited.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sol 
(Jills  and  his  nephew  Walter,  and  took  care  of 
Florence  Dombey  when  she  was  driven  to  leave 
her  father's  house.  His  favorite  expression, 
"When  found,  make  a  note  of,"  was  adopted  as 
the  motto  of  Sotes  and  Queries. 

CUTTLEFISH  {cuttle,  AS.  cudele ;  connected 
by  popular  etymology  with  cuttle,  knife  (on  nc- 
count  of  the  knife-like  cuttle-bone)  -+-  fish).  A 


KOHKII,  I  TTTI.EKIBH  (BKt.KMMTK*,. 

1.  A  ts»lemnite  il'achyteutlil*  iKiirriHi  from  the  Lower 
Llaa.  England.  2.  A  t>.-|.iiinlte  ( IMrwnotriit bin  anthfiia) 
from  the  Oxford  Clay.  KiikIuihI.  i>nrlly  tvstotvd  :  f».  rtrmw; 
»>c.  <*.vw>;  m.  mouth  ;  it,  Ink-txtjc  :  I'h,  phrainuacotie :  It, 
jruard.  3.  Restoration  of  ti  beleiiiiitte'N  Nhell:  Po.  proim- 
trarum;  Ph.  phnttrmacone:  K,  *ruiird.    «*«  Hei.kmmte. 

popular  name  of  certain  cephnlopods,  originally 
applied  to  a  calamary   (Sepia  officinalis),  but 
now  generally  restricted,  in  the  United  States  at 
Vol.  V.-36. 


least,  to  octopods.  (See  Octopods.  )  The  Euro- 
)>ean  cuttlefish  (Sepia)  furnishes  cuttlefish-bom* 
and  sepia,  which  are  of  commercial  importance. 
The  former  is  the  calcareous  'pen'  or  brace  which 
lies  along  the  'back'  of  the  creature  beneath  the 
skin;  and  the  sepia  is  the  substance  in  its  'ink- 
hag,'  by  throwing  out  which  il  beclouds  the  water 
and  eludes  pursuit. 


KOHMH  OK  'I'LNfj'  OV  tTTTI.KKISH. 

1.  Common  North  Atlantic  Squid  iLoligo  Penlei).  S.  llUv 
tloteuthls  f.ilUiml.  S.  Ktheuou-utuiH  pteropus;  anterloreud 
of  pen.  whow  posterior  eud  Is  spatulate.  4.  Chiroteuthl* 
lacertosa:  ventral  view.  ft.  Moroteiit  his  robusta:  side 
view,  6.  The  mime:  ventral  view.  7.  IteHtnoteuthin  hyper- 
borrH.   8.  LvHtoU-uthlM  Kabrtcll.   9.  OiomaatrephM  lllece- 

Fossil  cuttlefish-bones  of  Sepia,  scarcely  dif- 
ferent from  the  modern  species,  are  found  in 
various  Tertiary  deposits.  In  the  Triassic.  Ju- 
rassic, and  Cretaceous  rocks  are  other  forms  of 
sepioid  shells  that  are  not  calcified,  but  are  thin, 
elongated,  and  horny,  often  containing  fossilized 
ink-bags  nnd  hardened  ink,  which  may  still  be 
prepared  and  used  for  drawing.  Sepia  and  its 
allies  are  supposed  to  have  evolved  from  Belem- 
nite  like  forms  through  such  intermediate  stages 
as  the  genus  Belosepia  of  the  Tertiary.  See, 
Cephalopoda  ;  Soi  io;  and  Colored  Plate  of  OcTO- 
poda  a>'i>  Dec  a  pod  a  in  article  Decapods. 

CUTTS,  Howard  Lewes.  An  English  clergy- 
man. He  graduated  at  Queen's  "College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  ordained  in  18t8  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  between  1848  and 
1859  was  curate  successively  of  lde  Hill  (Kent), 
Coggeshall  ( E*sex ) ,  and  Kelvedon  (Essex). 
From  1850  to  1805  he  was  curate  of  Billericay 
(Essex),  and  in  1871  was  appointed  vicar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Haverstock-hill. 
London.  S.W.  In  1805-71  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Additional  Curates  Society. 

CUTTYHUNK.  The  most  southerly  island 
in  Buzzard's  Bay.  Mass..  on  which  the  first 
settlement  of  while  men  in  any  part  of  New 
Kngland  was  made.  Sailing  from  Falmouth, 
England,  March  25.  1002,  Bartholomew  Cmsnold, 
in  the  ship  Concord,  with  "32  persons,  whereof  8 
were  mnrincrs  nnd  sailors,  12  proposing  upon 
the    discovery    to    return    with    the    ship  for 
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England,  the  rest  to  remain  there  for  popu- 
lation," made  land  otf  the  coast  of  Maine  on  May 
14.  Coasting  southwesterly  he  discovered  and 
named  Cape  Cod,  and,  coming  "amongst  many 
fair  islands,  all  lying  within  a  league  or  two,  one 
of  another,  and  the  outermost  not  above  5  or  7 
leagues  from  the  main,"  landed  on  Cuttvhunk  on 
the  25th  of  May.  This  they  called  Elizabeth's 
Isle,  after  the  (jueen,  and  here  tl  lev  built  a  fort. 
On  account  of  disagreements,  the  settlement  was 
abandoned  on  June  18.  and  the  colonists  returned 
to  England.  Cuttyhunk,  whose  name  is  con- 
tracted from  the  Indian  Toocutohhunkounoh, 
which  may  mean  'place  of  departure.'  later  became 
the  home  of  many  pilots,  when  New  Bedford  had 
400  whaling  ships.  The  winter  population  is  50, 
and  in  summer,  in  the  club-houses  and  hotels, 
several  hundred.  The  United  States  Life-Saving 
Station  was  established  in  1880,  and  the  house 
of  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  in  1847. 
Consult  Xcic  England  Magazine  (Boston,  18117). 

CUTTY  STOOL  (Scotch  cuttic,  short,  hussy, 
dim.  of  cut  +  »(ool).  A  neat  once  used  in  the 
Scottish  Church  for  the  exposure  of  otTcndcrs 
against  chastity.  The  sinner  was  required  to  sit 
on  the  stool  In-fore  the  whole  congregation  during 
the  entire  service,  and,  at  its  close,  to  stand  up 
while  severely  reprimanded  by  the  minister. 

CUTWORM.  The  terrestrial  caterpillar  of 
certain  noctuid  moths,  mainly  of  the  genus 
Agrotis,  whieh  winter  and  pupate  in  the  ground 
and  are  ready  to  attack  early  vegetation.  Cut- 
worms are  night  mowers,  and  cut  the  plants  off 
at  the  level  of  the  ground,  destroying  far  more 
than  they  can  eat.  They  attack  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  and  all  the  cereals,  as  well  as  garden 
vegetables.  By  day  they  hide  under  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  where  each  patch  of  withering  vegeta- 
tion marks  their  hiding-places.  In  vegetable 
beds  these  spots  should  be  dug  over,  and  the  up- 
turned worms  killed;  holes  made  with  a  hoe  or 
rake  handle  furnish  favorite  hiding-places  by  day, 
and  thus  serve  as  traps  to  catch  many  a  worm. 
Some  kinds  of  cutworms  ascend  trees  by  night  and 
cut  otf  tender  leaves  and  buds,  descending  and 
hiding  in  the  early  morning.  A  widely  distrib- 
uted example  is  Agrotis  saucin,  a  pest  of  orchards 
in  both  Kuropc  and  America. 

CUVIER,  kn'vyA'.  Fufcnf:Rie  (1773-1838).  A 
French  naturalist.  l»orn  at  Montbcliard.  He  was 
professor  of  zoology  in  the  .Tardin  dca  PI  antes, 
Paris,  and  keeper  of  the  collection  in  comparative 
anatomy  at  that  institution.  His  published 
works  include:  Sur  /*.*  dents  des  mam  mi  fires 
comme  at  met  fires  zoolopiques  (1825):  and  /lis- 
toire  naturelle  ties  mnmmiffires  I  joint Iv  with 
Oeoirrov  de  Saint  llilaire.  1810-21)).  He  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Georges  I/opold 
de  Cuvier. 

CUVIER,  Ckoiuies  T,£opor.n  CinifrriKN  Fnf- 
nf:utc  Dauoiikkt.  Baron  de  (1700  1832).  A  French 
naturalist,  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative 
anatomy,  born  at  Montbelinrd.  then  in  the  Duchy 
of  WUrttemlwrg,  to  which  place  his  father,  for- 
merly an  officer  in  a  Swi-s  mercenary  regiment, 
had  retired  on  a  pension,  lie  \v:h  educated  at 
home  in  the  strictest  tenets  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant or  Calvinistie  faith,  and  at  the  aire  of  four- 
teen entered  the  aeadetuv  at  Stuttirart.  where  lie 
remained  four  years.  His  father  intended  him  for 
the  ministry,  but  he  showed  such  a  love  for  natu- 
ral history  that  he  was  allowed  to  sj>cnd  his  time 


in  pursuing  such  studies  in  that  branch  of  sci- 
ence as  the  academy  afforded,  and  supplemental 
them  with  reading  almost  every  scientific  U«k  in 
the  library.  In  1788  he  became  tutor  in  the  family 
of  the  Comte  d'Hericy,  a  Protestant  nobleaaaa 
living  near  Caen,  en  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
Here,  during  the  stormy  years  of  the  Keign  of 
Terror,  he  remained,  quietly  utilizing  the  rather 
unusual  facilities  the  neighborhood  offered  for 
the  study  of  marine  animal  life  and  fossil  re 
mains,  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  his  future 
eminence.  A  chance  acquaintance  with  the  Abbe 
Tessier.  a  writer  on  agricultural  subjects,  who 
was  struck  with  young  Cuvier's  remarkable 
knowledge  of  zoology,  secured  for  him  an  intro- 
duction to  (ieolfroy  Saint-llilaire.  who  at  once 
recognised  in  Cuvier  n  man  of  genius,  and  urged 
him  to  move  to  Paris.  Here,  in  1705,  he  became, 
through  the  influence  of  I^nccpede,  ljunnrek,  and 
others,  assistant  to  Mertrud,  the  professor  of 
comparative  anatomy  at  the  Musee  d'Histoire 
Naturelle.  He  immediately  took  a  high  position 
among  the  scientists  in  Paris,  and  was  chosen 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Institute  upon 
its  organization  in  171*5.  In  1796  he  was  eh'»*en 
professor  of  natural  history  at  the  central 
school  of  the  Pantheon,  and  in  1800  he 
succeeded  I)nul»cnton  in  a  similar  pi»i- 
tion  at  the  College  de  France.  In  1802  he  suc- 
ceeded Mertrud  nt  the  dardin  des  Plantcs.  In 
17i>8  appeared  his  first  separate  work,  Tabhau 
t'Wmrntaire  de  I'histoire  naturelle  des  animaui, 
in  which  he  introduced  tentatively  his  classifica- 
tion of  animals  upon  which  so  much  of  his  fame 
rests.  Between  1800  nnd  1805  were  published  the 
five  volumes  of  his  l.eeons  d'anatomie.  which 
brought  together  the  hitherto  disconnected  knowl 
edge  of  comparative  anntomy.  and  gave  him  the 
right  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  that  branch 
of  science.  In  1800  he  published  his  first  work 
on  paleontology,  Slcmoire*  sur  les  e.spficen  d'flr- 
phants  vicants  et  fossiles.  At  the  owning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  therefore.  Cuvier  may  be  said 
to  have  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world  to  the  three  branches  with  which 
his  name  will  always  l>e  connected. 

Cuvier  began  his  career  as  an  administrator  in 
1802,  when  he  was  appointed  an  inspector  of 
education  under  the  Consulate,  and  helped  estab- 
ish  lyeves  at  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Xitv. 
From  1808  to  1813,  as  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  Imperial  University  under  Napoleon,  he 
spent  considerable  time  in  Italy.  Holland,  and 
Germany,  organizing  the  academies  in  the  dis- 
tricts recently  annexed  to  the  Empire.  In  1814 
Napoleon  made  him  a  Councilor  of  State,  a  po»i- 
tion  which  he  continued  to  hold  under  Ixuiis 
XVIII.  In  1810  he  became  president  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Interior,  and  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Academy  in  1S18.  and  a  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1820.  In  1822  he  was  ap 
pointed  grand  master  of  the  faculties  of  Protes- 
tant theology,  in  which  position  he  had  super- 
vision of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religion* 
alfairs  id  Protestant  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions. In  1831  Ixiuis  Philippe  made  him  a  peer 
of  France,  and  in  1832.  shortly  before  hi«  death, 
wa-s  considering  him  for  the  office  of  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

With  all  his  administrative  duties.  Cuvier 
still  found  time  and  ojq>ortunitv  to  pursue  his 
scientific  investigations.    His  life  work  fall*  natu- 
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rally  into  three  divisions ;  paleontology,  sys- 
tematic zoology,  and  comparative  anatomy.  In 
each  of  these  departments,  he  achieved  remark- 
able success,  and  left  a  lusting  impression,  in 
spite  of  mistakes  due  largely  to  personal  pecu- 
liarities derived  from  his  Calvinistie  training, 
Mich  as  his  refusal  to  accept  the  theory  of 
descent.  His  investigations  in  paleontology 
marked  a  great  advance  over  the  existing  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  subject.  By  means  of  his  knowledge 
of  comparative  anatomy,  and  his  theory  of  the 
correlation  of  growth,  Cuvicr  •reconstructed'  a 
large  number  of  extinct  animals,  proving  that 
every  geological  epoch  is  represented  by  distinct 
animal  forms,  having  a  similarity  well  defined 
to  animals  in  preceding  or  succeeding  epochs. 
Nevertheless,  he  held  to  the  I. inn  run  doctrine  of 
the  constancy  of  species,  and  looked  upon  the 
similarity  of  animal  forms  in  successive  epoehs 
as  a  recurrence  of  types  rather  than  a  steady 
development  of  the  same  type.  In  comparative 
anatomy  his  work  in  special  fields  was  as  remark- 
able as  it  was  valuable.  His  investigations  of  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  fishes,  and  of  the  oste- 
ology of  mammals, 'may  be  mentioned  as  two 
of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  zoology. 
In  systematic  zoology  his  work  was  of  great 
originality  and  importance,  for  to  him  is  due 
the  reclassification  of  the  animal  kingdom  on  a 
natural  basis,  in  place  of  the  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary classification  .of  Linmeus.  Cuvier's  system 
was"  based  on  the  constancy  and  morphological 
resemblance  of  types,  rather  than  on  outward 
similarities  of  structure,  as  in  the  Linna>an  sys- 
tem. It  remained  the  standard  arrangement  of 
animals  until  set  aside  by  modern  investigators, 
who  studied  the  relationship  of  animals  in  the 
light  of  their  ontogeny  and  phylogcny.  Cuvier's 
great  work,  he  rigne  animal  (1810),  became  at 
once  the  standard  reference  book  in  natural  his- 
tory; several  editions  were  issued,  and  the  work 
was  translated  into  English  and  other  languages, 
and  profoundly  influenced  zoological  studies 
everywhere. 

Among  his  published  works  not  noted  above 
may  be  mentioned:  hes  reptiles  douleux  (1807)  ; 
Hechcrchi  s  sur  les  ossements  fossiles  des  quadru- 
pedes  (1812);  Memotre  pour  scrvir  a  I'histoire 
et  d  {'anatomic  des  mollusi/ues  (1810)  ;  Descrip- 
tion gSoloyiguc  des  environs  de  Paris  (  1822)  ; 
lhstoire  naturcllc  des  poissons  (  1828)  ;  Diseours 
Rtir  les  revolutions  de  la  surface  du  globe  et  sur 
ten  rhnnfiements  qu'cllcs  ont  produits  dans  le 
none  animal  (1851).  Consult:  Lee,  Memoirs  of 
Huron  Cuvicr  (New  York.  1833;  French  transla- 
tion. Pari*.  1833);  Flonrens.  Ilistoirc  des  tra- 
vaux  de  tSeorges  Cuvicr  (Paris,  1845)  ;  Ducrotay 
de  Blainville,  Cuvicr  et  (icoffroy  Snint  ll ilaire 
(Paris,  1800). 

CUVILLIER-FLEURY,  ku'vA'vA'fle're'.  Al- 
fred AUOVSTK  (1802-87).  A  French  author, 
born  in  Paris.  His  love  of  letters  brought  him 
to  the  attention  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  and  he  was 
made  by  him  tutor  to  hi*  son.  the  Hue  d'Autnale 
(  1827  ) .  These  duties  ended,  he  became  a  political 
\\riter  on  the  Journal  des  Dchats.  In  1886  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy.  Among  his 
works  are:  Voyages  et  royageurs  (1837*54); 
Etudes  hivtoriqttcs  et  litteraires  (1854  1:  .Voi<- 
vcllrs  etudes  historiqucs  et  lit  leraires 
(1855);  IliTnicrcs  etudes  historiqucs  et  litt, 
raircs  (  185!))  ;  Historicns.  poitcs  et  rnmaneicrs 
(1803);    Etudes  et  portraits  (1805-68)  ;  Post- 


humcs  et  rcvenanta  (1878).  The  Due  d'Aumale 
wrote  an  interesting  biography  of  his  tutor,  pub- 
lished in  Le  hivrc  du  Centenaire  des  Debats. 

CUXHA'VEN,  tier.  pron.  kooks'hit  U  n.  A 
German  seaport  and  watering-place  on  the  North 
Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kibe,  about  57  miles 
west-northwest  of  Hamburg,  to  which  it  belongs 
(  Map:  Germany.  C  2).  Great  harbor  works  have 
lieen  erected  here  in  recent  years.  Cuxhaven  is 
the  station  of  the  Hamburg  pilots.  The  coast  de- 
fenses consist  of  a  series  of  strong  detached  forts. 
There  is  a  handsome  old  castle  dating  from  the 
fourteenth  century.  Population,  in  1900,  0900. 
.See  Hamuihu. 

CTJYABA,  kweya-ba'.  An  episcopal  city  of 
Brazil,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Matto  Crosso. 
situated  on  the  CuyabA  River  (Map:  Brazil, 
F  7).  It  has  broad,  well-paved  streets  and  con- 
tains barracks,  an  arsenal,  and  a  military  hospi- 
tal. The  town  was  formerly  famous  for  gold  and 
diamond  mines,  and  is  now  an  important  com- 
mercial centre.  Cuynba  was  founded  in  1820  by 
miners,  and  since  1810  has  l>een  the  capital  of 
the  State.    Population,  in  1800,  17,815. 

CUYLER,  kl'lcr.  Tiieooore  Leoyarr  (1822 
— ).  An  American  Presbyterian  clergyman.  He 
was  l)orn  at  Aurora,  X.  Y.,  January  10,  1822; 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1841  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1840.  After  holding  a 
charge  in  New  Jersey,  he  became  pastor  of  th(? 
Market  Street  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  New 
York,  in  1853.  and  pastor  of  the  Lafayette  Ave 
nuc  Presbyterian  Church.  Brooklyn,  from  18(50 
to  1800.  In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  the 
active  charge  and  was  presented  with  a  purse  of 
$.10,000.  He  then  entered  upon  a  ministry  at 
large  and  preached  frecpiently  and  in  many 
places.  His  eightieth  birthday  was  publicly  cele- 
brated in  Brooklyn.  He  has  written  many  re- 
ligious works,  and  n  large  number  of  articles  in 
religious  newspapers. 

CUYP,  koip.  Albert  (1020-91).  A  Dutch 
painter,  Iwm  at  Dort,  in  October,  1020.  His 
father.  Jakob  (ierrits  Cuyp,  a  portrait  painter 
of  mediocre  ability,  was  his  first  master.  The 
son  painted  animals,  still  life,  and  even  portraits, 
but  his  l>est  work  was  his  landscapes.  These 
were  at  first  executed  in  the  manner  of  Van 
Ooyen,  but  later  on  he  was  much  influenced  by 
Rembrandt.  He  was  a  close  student  of  nature, 
and  his  paintings  are  characterized  by  rich  color 
and  a  skillful  handling  of  life.  Most  of  his 
works  are  preserved  in  Kngland,  especially  in  the 
Royal  collection.  Among  the  best  of  them  are 
"Evening."  in  the  National  Gallery,  London; 
''Banks  of  a  Lake,"  in  Grosvenor  House;  and  two 
famous  views  of  the  "Meuse  Near  Dort,"  one 
in  Bridgewatcr  Gallery  and  the  other  at  Dorches- 
ter House.  Consult  Buxton.  Cirrman,  Flemish, 
and  Dutch  Painters  (London.  1881). 

CUYPERS,  koi'pers,  Peter  (1827—).  A 
Dutch  architect,  lwrn  at  Roermond.  He  studied 
at  the  Academy  of  Antwerp,  and  became  a  prom- 
inent Dutch  representative  of  the  Gothic  style. 
The  Royal  Museum  at  Amsterdam  is  by  him.  He 
also  restored  several  churches  of  the  Middle  Ayes, 
among  them  the  Main/.  Cathedral,  and  built  a 
number  of  important  church  edifices,  including 
those  of  Saint  .Jacob  at  the  Hague.  Saint  Bur 
bara  at  Breda.  Saint  Catharine  at  Kindhoven, 
the  Sacred  Heart  at  Amsterdam,  and  Saint  Boni- 
face at  Leeuwarden. 
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CTJZA,  koo'za.    See  Alexander  John  I. 

CTJZCO,  koos'ko,  Caatilian  Sp.  pro,,.  kooth'ko 
((Juichua,  navel,  as  being  the  centre  of  the  an- 
cient Inca  Empire).  An  episcopal  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  the  same  name.  Pern, 
situated  on  the  eastern  end  of  that  lection  of 
the  Andes  known  us  the  Knot  of  Cuzeo,  11,000 
feet  ahovc  sea  level,  and  528  miles  southeast  of 
Lima  (Map:  Peru,  ('  (>).  It  is  regularly  built 
in  part,  and  contains  several  handsome  build- 
ings, prominent  among  which  is  the  Cathedral  of 
Santo  Domingo,  in  the  Corinthian  style.  There 
are  also  hospitals,  a  university  founded  in  1092, 
a  national  college,  and  a  museum.  The  city  is 
the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  and 
has  considerable  trade  and  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  refined  sugar,  leather, 
and  embroidery.  Population,  about  30,000. 
Cuzeo,  the  capital  of  the  Inca*.  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  retains 
evidences  of  its  former  splendor,  although  the 
ancient  city  was  destroyed  bv  Pizarro  in  1535. 
These  remains  include  the  palace  of  the  Im-as,  a 
fortress  built  of  massive  and  irregular  stone 
blocks,  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  the  temple  of 
the  virgins  of  the  Sun. 

CTJZCO.  One  of  the  largest  department*  of 
Pent,  bounded  by  Loreto  on  the  north,  Bolivia 
on  the  east,  Puno'  and  Arequipa  on  the  south,  and 
Apurimac,  Ayacucho,  and  Junin  on  the  west 
(Map:  Peru,  C  0).  Area  estimated  at  over 
15(5,000  square  miles.  The  southern  and  west- 
ern parts  aro  mountainous,  and  the  eastern 
and  northern  are  low  and  covered  with  thick 
forests.  The  department  is  to  a  large  extent 
unexplored,  and  only  a  small  portion  in  the  south 
is  inhabited.  It  is  watered  by  the  Urabamba 
and  t'ic  heatlst  reams  of  many  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon.  The  population  is  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  cattle-raising.  Population,  offi- 
cially estimated  in  1890  at  438,040.  Capital, 
Cuzeo  (q.v.). 

CYAM'ELIDE.    See  Cyanic  Acid;  YVohleb. 

CYANE.  si'a-ne  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  K>aw,,  A> 
anC).  In  Oreek  legend,  the  wife  of  .Kolus,  the 
god  of  the  winds.  Also  a  nymph,  playmate  of 
Persephone.  She  was  transformed  into  the 
spring  Cyane  near  Syracuse  at  the  time  when 
lladcs  carried  off  Persephone  from  this  neighbor- 
hood. 

CYANIC  ACID  (from  Ok. 
dark-blue).  An  unstable  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  obtained  by 
heating  cyanurie  acid  (q.v.)  in  a  current  of  car- 
bon dioxide.  I'nder  ordinary  conditions  it  is  a 
volatile  liquid  having  a  strong  pungent  odor,  but 
is  readily  transformed  into  a  white,  porcelain- 
like mass  of  the  same  percentage  composition  as 
cyanic  acid,  though  probably  of  much  higher 
molecular  weight.  This  polymeric  rmidifleation 
of  cyanic  acid  is  known  as  epnmelide.  (Sec 
WdRLEB.)  Among  the  salts  of  cyanic  acid  may 
be  mentioned  the  cyanate  of  potassium  and  the 
cyanate  of  ammonium.  Potassium  cyanate  may 
lie  readily  obtained  by  cautiously  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  potassium  fcrroeyanidc  and  potassium 
bichromate:  when  pure  it  forms  a  white  crystal- 
line powder  readily  soluble  in  water,  in  which, 
however,  it  gradually  undergoes  decomposition. 
Ammonium  cyanate  may  be  obtained  from  the 
cyanate  of  potassium  by  double  decomposition. 
The  transformation  of  ammonium  cyanate  into 


urea,  observed  by  Wohler  in  1828,  constituted 
the  first  synthesis  of  an  organic  compound  and 
formed  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  history  of  chemistry. 

The  careful  study  to  which  many  derivatives 
of  cyanic  acid  have* been  subjected  has  led  to  the 
view  that  cyanic  acid  may  possess  two  different 
constitutional  formulas,  viz.  N'E  C  —  O —  II  and 
O  =  C  =  X  —  H.  All  efforts  to  produce  two  dif- 
ferent compounds  corresponding  to  those  formu- 
las having  failed,  chemists  have  proposed  to  ex- 
plain this  comparatively  rare  phenomenon  on 
the  following  hypotheses':  ( 1 )  Cyanic  acid,  like 
most  other  organic  compounds,  has  a  definite 
structure— say  X  =  C  —  O  —  II;  but  while,  dur- 
ing some  of  its  transformations,  that  structure  re- 
mains unaltered,  other  transformations  involve 
an  intra  molecular  change  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  derivatives  of  the  compound  O  =  C  = 
X  —  II  (  iso  eyanic  acid"),  which  is.  for  some  un- 
known reason,  less  stable  than  the  compound 
X  EC  —  0 —  H  and  incapable  of  existing  in  the 
free  state.  (2)  According  to  another  hypothesis, 
every  single  molecule  of  the  acid  is  constantly 
changing  its  structure,  its  hydrogen  atom  rap- 
idly oscillating  between  the*  nitrogen  and  the 
oxygen;  so  that  while  at  a  given  instant  the 
structure  of  the  molecule  might  be  represented 
by  the  formula  X=  C  —  ()  —  II.  we  would  find  its 
structure  to  be  O  =  C  =  X  —  H  if  we  could  stop 
the  motion  of  the  hydrogen  atom  at  the  verv  nex» 
instant.  The  substance  is  thus  imagined*  to  he 
composed,  at  any  instant,  of  two  different  kinds 
of  molecules;  and  as  under  certain  conditions 
each  kind  may  be  capable  of  transformations 
which  the  other  kind  could  not  undergo,  two 
series  of  derivatives  should  be  expected,  accord- 
ing to  the  naUire  of  the  transformations  neces- 
sary to  produce  those  derivatives  and  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  transformations  take 
place. 

CY'ANIDES.    See  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

CY'ANITE  (from  Ok.  Kva#>c,  kyano*,  dark- 
blue),  Kyanite,  Disthene,  or  Saitake.  An 
aluminum  silicate  that  crystallizes  in  the  tri- 
clinic  system.  Although  sometimes  gray  or 
green,  it  usually  has  a  blue  color  and  a  vitreous 
to  pearly  lustre.  The  handsomest  specimens  are 
found  in  the  Saint  Oothard  region  in  Switzer- 
land ;  in  the  United  States,  Chestertield,  Mass., 
and  Bakersfield.  X.  C,  are  well-known  localities. 
Fine  specimens  have  been  cut  as  gems,  but  as  a 
rule  the  materia]  is  too  soft  for  wear. 

CYAN'OGEN  (Ok.  giavoc,  Ayano*,  dark 
blue  -+-  yivtK,  genes,  producing,  from  }<vr-cAij, 
pipue.sfhai,  I -at.  pipnere,  Skt.  jnn,  to  Ik*  Imrnh 
An  important  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen 
obtained  by  heating  dry  cyanide  of  mercury  in 
hard  glass  tul>es.  It  is  a  poisonous  gas,  bavins 
a  peculiar  odor  and  dissolving  quite  readily  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  If  ignited  in  air  it  hunn 
with  a  purple  flame,  its  carbon  combining  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  carbon  dioxide, 
while  its  nitrogen  is  set  free.  When  dry.  cyan- 
ogen is  an  exceedingly  stable  ubstance  and  may 
be  heated  as  high  as  800°  C.  without  being  de- 
composed: in  aqueous  solution,  however,  it  grad- 
ually undergoes  a  series  of  chemical  changes 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  ammonia,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  urea,  oxalic  acid,  and  other  com- 
pounds. The  molecular  formula  of  cyanogen  i* 
CjXj,  its  molecule  being  composed  of  two  'cyan- 
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©gvn  groups'  (CN,  or,  as  it  is  often  written,  Cy), 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  large 
number  of  other  substances  known.  Some  of 
these  interesting  substances  having  a  blue  color, 
the  name  cyanogen  has  been  applied  to  the  gas 
from  which  they  are  derived:  but  that  gas  itself 
is  pcrfwtly  colorless.  During  the  preparation 
of  cyanogen  from  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  an 
amorphous  brown  substance  forms,  which  has 
the  same  percentage  composition  as  cyanogen, 
but  probably  a  much  higher  molecular  weight ; 
this  compound  is  called  ftaracyanuinn  and  is 
denoted  by  the  symbol  (CX)X.  Paracyunogcn 
may  be  readily  transformed  into  cyanogen  »as  by 
heat  ing. 

The  derivatives  of  cyanogen  form  a  large 
group  of  compounds,  including  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  its  salts,  the  fcrro-cyanides  and  ferricyan- 
ides.  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids  and  their  deriva- 
tives, etc.  The  most  important  of  these  com- 
pounds are  described  in  special  articles. 

CY'ANOI'DEA  (Xeo-I.at.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
k{m v»»r,  kyanos,  dark-blue  -f-  t/c'of,  cidos,  form). 
A  sut>order  of  the  Carnivora  (q.v. ).  conqmsed 
of  the  family  Can hue  (dogs,  wolves,  jackals, 
etc.),  regarded  as  forming  the  most  central 
group  of  the  Carnivora,  from  which  the  bears, 
weasels,  and  raccoons  (Aretoidea)  depart  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  cats,  civets,  and  hyenas  (Ailu- 
roidea )  depart  on  the  other.  Consult  Huxley, 
Anatomy  of  Yertebratcd  Animals  (New  York, 
1878).  and  the  books  mentioned  under  Carxi- 

VOBA. 

CY  ANOM'ETER  (Gk.  «5a»»f,  kyano-t,  dark- 
blue  -j-  fifrpm;  metron,  measure).  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  color  of  the  sky,  invented  by 
Saussure — a  disk  divided  into  sections,  the  sev- 
eral sections  l>eing  tinted  and  gradually  increas- 
ing in  intensity  from  white  to  deep  blue.  When 
used  to  compare  with  the  color  of  the  sky,  some 
of  its  sections  will  appear  deeper  and  some 
lighter  in  tint.  The  section  where  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  gives  the  measure  or  degree 
of  the  blueness  of  the  sky. 

CY'ANOPHY'CEiE  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  icvawtc,  kyanos,  dark  blue  +  ^5«"f, 
phykos,  seaweed) .  The  lowest  of  the  four  great 
groups  of  algie.  They  are  called  blue-green  alga- 
from  the  prevailing  color  of  the  cell  contents, 
which  are  tinted  by  a  diffused  blue  pigment 
named  phyeocyan.  The  cell- structure  is  very 
simple,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  Bacteria 
(q.v.).  For  details  of  cell-structure  and  classi- 
fication, see  Algk. 

Many  of  the  Cyanophycea'  are  one-celled,  or 
consist  of  indefinite  aggregations  of  cells  situated 
in  a  common  gelatinous  matrix.  Other  forms 
are  filamentous,  and  some  are  elaborately 
branched.  A  well  known  unhranched  form  is 
Oscillatoria.  interesting  because  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  tip  of  the  ti lament,  which  swings  in  a 
circle.  Ifostoc  forms  large  gelatinous  halls  filled 
with  convoluted  chains  of  cells.  Certain  cells  in 
some  filamentous  forms  lose  their  protoplasmic 
contents,  becoming  the  so-called  heterocysls. 
whose  functions  are  not  well  understood ;  but 
they  are  responsible  in  many  cases  for  the 
branching  of  the  filaments,  because  the  hetero- 
cysts  become  firmly  fastened  to  the  sheaths  that 
inclose  the  vegetative  cells.  The  growth  of  the 
latter  causes  such  pressure  between  the  fixed 
points,  determined  by  the  heteroeysts,  that  the 


sheath  is  ruptured  and  the  filament  ltows  out 
at  one  side.  Such  branching  is  termed  'false 
branching.'  Branches  or  portions  of  filaments 
that  break  off  and  start  new  plants  are  called 
hormogonia. 

The  Cyanophycea;  are  especially  fond  of  warm 
shallow  water,  although  many  grow  in  damp  sit- 
uations on  land,  such  as  spray- wet  rocks,  damp 
timber,  and  earth.  They  live  among  the  reeking 
vegetation  of  salt  marshes,  and  flourish  in  open 
sewers  and  drains.  The  fouling  of  shallow  res- 
ervoirs in  warm  weather,  when  they  give  off  the 
well-known  'pig-pen  odor,'  is  generally  due  to 
growth  of  Cyanophycea*.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
deepen  the  water. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  displays  of  Cyano- 
phycea? is  in  warm  springs,  well  illustrated  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  where  the  growths 
are  brilliantly  colored.  Here  certain  sjiecies 
grow  luxuriantly  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
7.>°  C.  and  above,  conditions  which  no  other 
forms  of  alga1  can  endure. 

Another  conspicuous  display  of  blue-green 
alga?  is  the  water-bloom  or  "scum  that  fre- 
quently covers  the  surface  of  ponds  and  small 
lakes.     .Most  of  the  water-blooms  are  due  to 
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Cyanophycea',  and  the  largest  of  all  has  given 
name  to  the  Red  Sea,  whose  tint  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  flocculcnt  sediment  made  up  of 
bundles  of  short  filaments  of  Trichodesmium. 
This  peculiar  condition  of  the  ocean  is  not  con- 
lined  to  the  Bed  Sea,  but  has  been  reported  off 
the  coast  of  Brazil  and  South  Carolina,  and  in 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 

The  best  monograph  mi  the  Cyanophycea'  is 
Born,  t  and  Klahault.  \r>ntwar(c*  Hrtcrneuxtrrs 
(Paris,  18S*i-8S). 

CYAN'OPHYLL  (Gk.  kiWk,  kyanos,  dark- 
blue  -j-  otf/ /or,  phyllon,  leaf).  A  collective  name 
for  the  blue  coloring  substance  of  leaves  and 
(lowers.    Sec  Count. 

CY'ANO'SIS  (from  Gk.  rfavof,  kyanax,  dark- 
blue).  Livid ity  of  the  skin,  caused  by  Interrup- 
tion of  the  circulation  or  of  the  respiration.  It 
may  be  temporary,  as  in  a  convulsion,  when  the 
face  or  lips  are  blue,  or  in  croup  (q.v.),  where 
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the  face  is  bluish  during  an  attack.  It  may  be 
permanent,  as  in  a  'blue  baby,'  or  child  born 
with  obstructed  pulmonary  circulation,  or  with 
a  defect  in  the  heart,  by  reason  of  which  the 
arterial  and  the  venous*  blood  are  constantly 
mixed.    These  children  rarely  live  long. 

CYAN'OTYPE  (6k.  wto^c.  kyanus,  dark- 
blue  rtfcr<»c,  typos,  impression)  PROCESS. 
A  method  of  pnotogrnpny  discovered  by  Sir 
John  Hcrschel,  in  which  certain  cyanide's  are 
used.  The  process  is  based  on  the  reduction  of 
a  ferric  salt  to  a  ferrous  salt  by  the  action  of 
light  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  In  the 
practical  application  of  the  eyanotype  process 
two  solutions  containing  respectively  one  part  of 
ammonium  ferric  citrate  in  four  parts  of  .water, 
and  one  part  of  jiotassium  ferricyanide  in  four 
parts  of  water,  are  mixed,  filtered,  ami  preserved 
in  a  dark  room.  A  pood  quality  of  paper  is  then 
floated  for  two  minutes  on  the  mixture  and  then 
left  in  a  dark  place  to  dry.  If  exposed  under  a 
negative  or  tracing  to  the'  sun  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  and  then  washed  in  water  and  dried,  the 
paper  will  show  the  picture  or  drawing  in  white 
on  a  blue  ground.  To  obtain  prints  of  a  similar 
nature  of  warm  brown  tones,  the  mixture  em- 
ployed is  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  50 
grains  of  uranium  sulphate  in  two  ounces  of 
water  to  a  solution  of  120  grains  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  in  two  ounces  of  water. 

CY'ANTJUIC  ACID  ( from  cyanoyen  +  uric, 
from  (5k.  ovpov,  our  on,  urine).  ('ji.O.Nj.  An 
organic  chemical  compound  produced  by  heating 
urea;  the  latter,  probably,  being  first  trans- 
formed into  biuret  and  cyanic  acid,  which  then 
combine  to  form  cyanuric  acid,  according  to  the 
following  equation: 

CJIAN,  +  NCOH  =  CHAM,  +  XH, 
Biuret         C.rntilc        Cynnurlc  Ammonia 

The  most  convenient  method  of  preparing 
cyanuric  acid  is  by  heating  the  compound  of 
cyanogen  and  bromine  represented  bv  the  for- 
mula C,X,Br,  with  water  at  about  125°  C,  the 
formation  of  the  acid  taking  place  according  to 
the  following  chemical  equation:  CXjBr,  + 
.311,0  =  t\X,H  O,  4-  SHBr. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  a  colorless  erystallinc  sub- 
stance sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  yielding, 
when  heated,  ordinary  cyanic  acid.  Like  cvanic 
acid  (q.v.K  it  is  capable  of  yielding  two  series 
of  derivatives,  the  study  of  which  has  led  to  as- 
signing to  it  two  'desmot ropic'  formulas,  eorre- 
sponding  to  the  two  different  ways  in  which  the 
acid  may  behave  chemically,  according  to  the 
transformations  to  which  it  may  be  subjected, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  those  transfor- 
mations may  take  place.  These  formulas  repre- 
sent the  structures  of  two  different  cyanuric 
acids,  though  only  one  can  be  actually  prepared: 
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CY  ATHAS'PIS  (  Xeo-Lat..  from  Ok.  fw/fl-r, 
kyathos.  cup  +  dTTfV,  aspis,  shield).    The  earli- 


est known  fossil  fish,  specimens  of  which  »re 
found  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  bone-bod  of  the  Up- 
per Silurian  of  Kngland.  The  genus  also  con- 
tinues upward  into  the  ImhIs  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Kngland  and  Scotland,  and  it  bus 
been  found  in  beds  of  equivalent  age  in  the  Frov 
ince  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  It  was  one  of 
the  heavily  armored  fishes  of  the  subclass  Os- 
tracodermi  (q.v. ).  The  specimens  found  arc  all 
of  small  size,  scarcely  longer  than  one  and  one- 
half  inches,  and  they  consist  of  the  dermal  armor 
of  the  head  region  only.  This  armor  consists  of 
two  shields,  which  are,  however,  seldom  found 
in  apposition:  the  dorsal  shield  of  four  plate., 
with  the  median  plate  the  largest.  This  plate 
has  on  its  under  surface,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
pressions of  supposed  auditory  organs,  the  pit  of 
the  pineal  ImkIv.  and  two  lateral  rows  of  impres- 
sions  of  branchial  sacs.  The  orbits,  or  holes  for 
the  eyes,  are  not  well  distinguished  on  the  an 
tcro-lateral  angles  of  the  shield.  There  were  no 
jaws,  for  the  mouth  consisted  of  a  mere  opening 
between  the  anterior  margins  of  the  ventral  ami 
dorsal  shields.  The  structure  of  the  ventral 
shield  is  not  well  known.  These  shields  protect- 
ed the  head  and  possibly  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  trunk;  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the 
remainder  of  the  body  or  the  skeleton.  Consult 
I^ankester.  "The  Oephalaspidov,"  Monograph*  of 
thr  Pnta-onloaraphicat  Society  ( I^imlon.  1*0* 
and  1870).  See  Cephalasi»is  ;  Ostracodebmi  ; 
Fish. 

CY'ATHOPHYL'LUM  (Neo-Lat..  from  Gk. 
tirador,  kyathos,  cup  +  qv/'/ov,  phyllon.  leaf*. 
A  genus  of  fossil  stony  corals  common  in  rocks 
of  Middle  Paleozoic  age.  The  characters  that 
distinguish  this  from  other  genera  are  of  very 
obscure  nature.  The  species,  of  which  there  are 
about  100  in  number,  ranging  through  Ordovi 
cian  to  Carlwniferous  rocks,  vary  greatly  in  form 
from  small  solitary  individuals  to  large  massed 
of  closely  compacted  zooids,  and  their  generic 
affinity  can  lie  determined  only  by  study  of  thin 
sections  under  the  microscope.  The  family  of 
which  Cyathophyllum  is  the  type  is  a  large*  one 
and  includes  many  genera,  of  which  the  most  im 
jiortant,  Heliophyllum.  Kridophyllum.  Lithostro- 
t  ion,  Omphyma,  and  Columnaria.  occur  abundant- 
ly in  the  fossil  coral  reefs  of  the  Lower  and  -Mid 
tile  Devonian,  and  the  Carboniferous.  A  recent 
reef-building  coral.  Moscleya,  from  Torres  Strait-, 
shows  affinities  with  the  ancient  Cyathophylloi 
dea  and  serves  to  link  this  family  with  the  mod- 
ern Astradda-.    See  Coral;  Corai.  Islam). 

CYAX'ARES  I.  (Ok.  Kva;.ip*x,  Kyaxari*. 
Ol'ers.  I  raj-salara,  having  good  growth  or  pros- 
perity, Neo-KIam.  Yakiitara,  Babylon  I'vakuti- 
tar).  King  of  the  Medes  from  n.c.  625  to  5Sj. 
or,  according  to  other  authorities,  from  B.C.  634 
to  504.  Herodotus  (i.  101-10,'t)  says  he  was  the 
son  of  l'hraorlcs,  and  grandson  of  Deioees.  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  Median  Empire.  He  dr- 
scrils's  the  pioneer  work  which  Oyaxarrs  did  ia 
organizing  n  powerful  ami  well  trained  army,  and 
alludes  to  an  eclipse  which  took  place  in  n.c.  610 
when  this  monarch  was  at  war  with  Alyattev 
King  of  I.vdia.  A  large  part  of  Asia  was  brought 
Under  (  yaxares's  sway,  and  he  was  successfully 
invading  Assyria  and  besieging  Xineveh  when  his 
own  kingdom  of  Media  was  invaded  by  the 
Scythians.  In  the  combat  which  ensued  the 
Scythians  gained  the  day  and  held  dominion  over 
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the  Modes  some  twenty-eight  years.  Media  at 
last  threw  off  the  Scythian  yoke,  and  Cyaxares 
once  more  successfully  engaged  the  Assyrians 
and  conquered  Nineveh  ami  the  surrounding 
provinces  with  the  exception  of  Babylon.  The 
reign  of  Cyaxares  lasted  forty  years,  including 
the  Scythian  domination,  and  his  name  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  as  the 
one  to  whom  the  rebel  princes  of  Media,  who 
revolted  against  Darius,  traced  back  their  lin- 
t-age in  claiming  the  throne.    See  Media. 

CYAXARES  II.  According  to  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  i.  5.2),  a  grandson  of  Cyaxares  1.  (q.v. ) 
and  son  of  Astyagcs,  and  maternal  uncle  of 
Cyrus  the  Great.  On  the  authority  of  Herodo- 
Cyaxares  II.  may  have  been  the  brother  of  Asty- 
agcs had  no  son,  and  it  has  l>een  suggested  that 
Cyaxares  II.  may  have  been  ihc  brother  of  Asty- 
agcs and  son  of  tVaxarcs  I.  His  identity  with 
Ahasucrus  of  the  Bible  has  likewise,  but  with 
uncertainty,  been  suggested.  In  this  way  it  has 
been  thought  that  Cyaxares  II.  may  jierhaps  be 
the  same  as  Darius  the  Mede  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  or  even  be  identical  with  Gobryas.  But 
the  whole  matter  is  complicated  and  uncertain. 
SSee  Dakil's  the  Mede. 

CYBEEE,  slb'A-te  (Gk.  Kv(ii?t),  KybcU,  'Via, 
Ilhca),  or  Kiiea  Cyiiele.  or  the  GREAT  Mother 
ok  the  Gods.  A  divinity  whose  worship  spread 
far  and  wide  through  the  ancient  world,  though 
its  early  seats  seem  to  have  been  Crete  and  Asia 
Minor.  According  to  the  myth  which  l)elonged 
to  the  worship  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida,  Rhea  was 
the  wife  of  Cronus  and  mother  of  Zeus,  Poseidon, 
and  Hades,  i.e.  of  the  ruling  race  of  gods.  In 
Asia  Minor  we  find  widespread  worship  of  a  na- 
ture goddess,  regarded  as  the  mot  tier  and  source 
of  all  life,  and  honored  with  orgiastic  rites  upon 
the  mountains  and  among  the  wild  woods  and 
caves.  The  wild  beasts  attended  upon  her,  espe- 
cially the  lion,  by  whom  her  throne  was  watched 
and  her  car  drawn.  Her  priests  were  called  Cory- 
bantes.  The  Asiatic  worship  of  Cyln-le  had  its 
origin  apparently  and  certainly  its  chief  centre  at 
Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  whence  it  passed  into  Lydia. 
I'nited  with  the  similar  but  less  orgiastic  Cretan 
cult  of  Rhea,  it  was  early  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of 
the  mainland,  and  connected  with  local  cults  of 
a  similar  goddess.  In  Rome  the  worship  of 
Cybele  was  introduced  from  Pessinus  in  u.c,  204, 
in  consequence  of  the  Sibylline  prophecy,  and  the 
annual  Megalensian  games  were  established  in 
her  honor.  From  the  first  century  B.C.  this  cult 
of  the  great  Fastorn  goddess  in  various  forms 
and  under  many  names  was  spread  among  the 
people  by  wandering  bands  of  begging  priests 
and  priestesses,  professing  to  work  wonders,  pre- 
dict the  future,  and  by  initiation  into  their  mys- 
teries to  bring  relief  from  sin.  The  priests  of  Cy- 
bele in  Asia  Minor  were  eunuchs,  in  imitation 
of  the  mutilation  of  Attis  (q.v.),  the  original 
servant  of  the  goddess.  In  works  of  art  she  is 
usually  represented  as  seated  on  a  throne, 
adorned  with  a  mural  crown,  from  which  a  veil 
is  suspended.  At  either  side  of  the  throne  are 
lions,  or  perhaps  a  lion  lies  on  her  lap  or  under 
her  feet.  Sometimes  she  is  seen  riding  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

CYC'ADA'CE^:  fXeo-Fat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Xeo  ljit.  ctica*.  Gk.  rfoor,  At/An*.  African  cocoa- 
palm  ) .  One  of  the  four  living  groups  of  gym- 
nosperms.    In  the  present  flora  nine  genera  of 


cycads  are  recognized,  which  contain  aboxit  eighty 
species.  They  are  exclusively  tropical,  and  are 
about  equally  distributed  between  the  eastern 
and  western  tropics.  The  stems  are  either  col- 
umnar shafts,  crowned  with  a  rosette  of  huge 
fern-like  foliage  leaves,  having  the  general  habit 
of  tree-ferns  and  palms;  or  they  are  like  great 
tul>ers,  completely  invested  by  an  armor  of  thick 
leaf-buses  and  scale  leaves,  and  crowned  with 
fern-like  leaves  as  in  the  other  case.  The  group 
is  of  especial  interest  on  account  of  its  fern  like 
characters,  and  there  seems  to  be  general  con 
sent  that  it  is  a  group  which  has  Ix-cn  derived 
from  the  ferns.  Although  fern-like  in  appear- 
ance and  in  many  structures,  the  cycads  pro- 
duce seeds  and  must  Ik-  associated  with  seed- 
plants,  ami  since  the  seeds  are  exposed,  they  are 
gymnosperms. 

A  discovery  recently  made  emphasizes  strik- 
ingly their  fern  like  character.  In  fertilization 
the  male  cells  bear  many  cilia  and  ure  free- 
swimming,  while  in  all  other  known  seed-plants 
they  have  no  power  of  motion.  This  retention 
of  the  old  ciliated  sperm  habit  by  undoubted 
sced-plunts  is  a  very  interesting  transition  con- 
dition. The  group  is  also  of  interest  in  showing 
that  the  pollen-tube,  which  is  connected  in  other 
seed-plants  with  the  transfer  of  the  male  cells 
to  the  egg,  may  not  have  been  originally  devel- 
oped for  this  purpose.  In  the  cycads  the  tube  is 
developed  by  the  pollen-grain,  but  it  branches 
freely  through  the  ovule  and  acts  as  an  absorbing 
system,  the  male  cells  never  entering  it.  It  was 
probably  later  in  the  evolution  of  plants  that 
this  absorbing  system  came  to  be  used  as  a  means 
of  transferring  the  male  cells.  Another  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  group  is  that  the  seed- 
coat,  instead  of  being  entirely  hard,  as  in  the 
conifers,  is  plum-like,  since  it  develops  in  two 
layers,  the  inner  hard  and  bony,  the  outer  pulpy, 
making  the  ripe  fruit  resemble  a  plum. 

The  structure  of  the  stem  in  many  cases  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
conifer-stems,  but  in  certain  genera  it  presents 
unusual  and  suggestive  features.  In  these  cases 
the  primary  cambium,  by  means  of  which  the 
ordinary  increase  in  diameter  is  effected,  is 
short-lived,  and  a  series  of  secondary  cambiums 
is  organized  in  the  cortex.  The  vascular  bundles 
thus  formed  in  the  cortex  are  frequently  of  the 
concentric  type,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
ferns  and  not  of  the  seed-plants. 

Although  the  strobili  of  the  cycads  have  the 
general  structure  of  those  of  conifers,  in  some 
cases  the  spore- leaves  do  not  resemble  those  of 
the  other  seed  plants.  For  example,  in  the  genus 
('yeas  there  is  no  distinct  stamen  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  a  leaf-like  body  whose  under  surface 
is  thickly  covered  with  groups  of  sporangia,  as 
in  ordinary  ferns. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  cycads  is  as 
follows:  In  the  Oriental  tropics  the  genera  are: 
Cyeas,  containing  about  sixteen  species  and  rang- 
ing throughout  tropical  Asia,  the  Fast  Indies, 
and  the  Australasian  region;  Macrozamia,  with 
fourteen  sjjccies,  and  the  monotypic  Bo  wen  in, 
both  strictly  Australasian;  Enccphalartos,  with 
twelve  species,  and  the  monotypic  Stangerin.  both 
restricted  to  Africa.  In  the  Occidental  tropics 
the  largest  genus  is  Zamia.  with  about  thirty 
species,  ranging  throughout  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America;  Ccratozamia.  with  six  species, 
and    Dioon,   with   one   species,   are  American; 
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while  the  monotypie  Microeyea*  belongs  to  Cuba. 
In  general  it  is  true  that  I 'yeas  and  Xamia  are 
the  typical  cycads  of  the  two  hemispheres,  while 
the  other  genera  represent  relatively  isolated 
forms  which  bear  the  stamp  of  local  conditions. 

Fossil  Forms.  The  Cycadacea'  are  a  group  of 
very  great  antiquity,  the  genus  t'ycas  itself  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  oldest  of  all  the  genera  of  the 
family,  for  it  is  known  from  the  Carboniferous 
limestone.  This  singular  type  has,  since  that 
early  time,  persisted  in  "modern  vegetation, 
where  it  stands  without  any  near  relatives.  The 
remains  of  Cycadacea'  attain  their  greatest  de- 
velopment in  the  Mesozoic  formations,  especially 
in  the  Jurassic  nx-ks  (Purls-ck  and  Wcaldcn)  of 
England  and  France,  and  in  the  I»wer  Creta 
ceous  of  the  Black  Hills  of  North  America,  in 
which  latter  formation  the  silicilied  short  cylin- 
drical stems  with  their  closely  crowded,  spirally 
disposed  leaf-bases  are  quite  characteristic  fos- 
sils. Also  the  leaves  and  fructification  of  the 
Cyadaeea«  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Mesozoic  beds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  show- 
ing that  these  plants  flourished  there  in  that 
era.  In  the  Tertiary  tiny  are  rare  in  Euro|H\ 
though  still  occurring  in  southern  Europe.  Later 
their  last  survivors  withdrew  mostly  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  With  the  fossil  ('yea- 
laieea?  are  usually  mentioned  the  Mcdullosa-, 
remains  of  stems  from  the  Carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian rocks,  which  show  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Cycadacea',  while  departing  from 
them  in  some  important  features.  Consult:  Von 
Solms-Laubaeh,  Fossil  Hot  any  (Oxford,  lSill  )  : 
Ward,  "Description  of  the  SjH'cies  of  Oycadcoi- 
dea  or  Fossil  Cycadean  Trunks  from  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  Kim  of  the  Black  Hills,"  Proceedings 
of  the  United  Mates  National  Museum,  vol.  xxi. 
(Washington.  1K99)  ;  id.,  "Description  of  a  New 
Cenus  and  Twenty  New  Specie*  of  Fossil  Cycadean 
Trunks  from  the  Jurassic  of  Wyoming."  in 
1'rocccdinys  of  the  Washington  Academy  of 
Science,  vol.  i.  (Washington,  15MJ0). 

CYCLADES,  slk'lA  dez  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  Ki5- 
k\45m,  h'yktudcs,  f mm  kvk\os,  kyklos,  circle).  A 
portion  of  the  archipelago  lying  southeast  of 
Greece,  in  the  .Egenn  Sex,  comprising,  according 
to  the  old  geographers,  the  islands  of  Ceos  ( Zen, 
Kca),  Cythnus  (Thermia),  Seriphua  (Scrpho), 
Biphnus  (Siphanto),  Gyaros.  Syros  (Syra), 
Paros,  Antiparos,  Andros.  Tem»s.  Myconus.  Delos, 
Bhenca,  and  Naxos  (Map:  Greece,  F  4).  This 
group,  arranged  in  three  .-.erics,  was  supposed  to 
form  a  circle  with  the  sacred  island  of  Delos  at 
its  centre,  and  this  belief  accounts  for  the  name 
of  the  group.  Hie  modern  nomarchy  of  the 
Cyclades  includes  also  the  islands  of  Melos, 
Cimolus.  Polycandms,  Sicinus,  Ios  (Niol, 
Amorgos.  Santorini  (There),  Anaphi.  and  a 
Dumber  of  smaller  islands,  some  of  which  were 
formerly  grouped  with  the  Sporades  (q.v.).  The 
total  area  is  023  square  miles.  The  islands  are 
mountainous,  reaching  an  altitude  of  over  3000 
feet  in  some  instances.  Some  are  of  volcanic 
formation.  They  are  generally  scantily  watered 
and  sparsely  wooded.  They  produce  southern 
fruits,  and  large  quantities  of  marble  and  other 
valuable  building-stones  are  obtained  from  them. 
The  population  of  the  nomarchy  (province)  was 
134.717  in  1H0U.  The  chief  town  is  Hcrmopolis 
(q.v.),  on  Syra. 


CYCLAMEN,  slk'la-men  (NeoLat.,  from 
Ok.  KVK\dfurot,  kykluminos,  from  kvk\os,  kyklux, 
circle;  referring  to  its  corolla).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Priuiulaeea?,  having 
a  wheel-shaped  corolla;  with  a  long  rellexcd  limb, 
and  flower-stalks  twisted  spirally  downward 
after  llowering.  The  species  are  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, not  numerous,  and  chiefly  Alpine  in  t he 
south  of  Europe.  They  have  turnip  like,  partly 
subterranean  stems,  which  are  very  acrid.  Nut 
nevertheless  are  greedily  eaten  by  swine,  and  the 
plants  are  accordingly  often  designated  sow- 
bread. They  are  drastic  and  emnienagogic.  Sev- 
eral of  the  sjR'cies  are  frequent  in  our  flower- 
gardens,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  their  flowers.  The  most  common  sjiecies  are 
Cyclamen  llurottwum  and  Cyclamen  lattfohum, 
the  latter  being  the  source  from  which  are  ob- 
tained many  of  the  forms  cultivated  as  Persian 
cyclamens.  The  corolla  of  Cyclamen  latifolium 
is  strongly  rellexcd,  giving  the  flower  a  curious 
appearance.  For  illustration,  see  Plate  of 
Greenhouse  Plants. 

CYCLE  (Lat.  cyclus,  from  Gk.  jcrxXot.  ky- 
klos,  circle;  connected  with  Skt.  vakra,  AS. 
hiceol,  Engl,  uheel).  A  term  used  iu  chronology 
to  denote  an  interval  of  time  iu  which  certain 
phenomena  always  recur  in  the  same  order. 
Cycles  have  chiefly  arisen  from  the  incommen- 
surability of  the  periods  of  revolution  of  the 
earth  and  other  celestial  bodies.  Our  unit  of 
time  is  the  day  of  24  hours,  being  the  period  of 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis.  But 
neither  the  year— the  period  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun — nor  the  month — the  period  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth — can  lie  measured  by  days,  or 
even  by  hours,  so  as  not  to  leave  fractions. 
Cycles  have  In-en  invented  in  such  a  way  that 
after  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
body  whose  period  is  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  earth  on  her  axis,  the  body  shall  at  last 
occupy  the  same  place  iu  the  heavens  and  calen- 
dar as  it  did  when  the  cycle  commenced.  Of  the 
numerous  cycles  or  periods  of  this  kind  that 
have  been  invented,  the  more  important  are  no- 
ticed under  their  specific  names.  See  Indictio.v; 
Mkto.nic  Cycle;  Peuiod;  Golden  Numbek;  etc. 

CYCLICAL  FORMS  (from  cyclic,  Lat,  ry- 
clicus,  Gk.  mmXucoi,  kyklikos,  circular,  from 
Kvk\»i,  kykios,  circle).  In  music,  forms  that 
consist  of  a  cycle  or  series  of  movements,  such 
as  the  suite,  concerto,  sonata,  or  symphony.  The 
origin  of  cyclical  forms  is  to  be  found  in  the 
form  of  the  old  overture,  which  consisted  of  three 
parts,  the  first  and  third  being  slow,  while  the 
middle  part  was  lively.  Gradually  these  three 
parts  were  extended  ami  detaclnd.  In  the  older 
compositions  the  movements  were  alternately 
slow  and  fast.  But  soon  it  lieeame  customary  to 
begin  and  end  with  a  fast  movement.  In  the 
modern  svmphonv  the  customarv  arrangement  i*-. 
(1)  Fast:  (2)  slow;  (3i  fast;  (4)  fast.  Hut 
Beethoven's  "Sonata,"  opus  1  Oil.  and  Tschaikow- 
sky's  "Symphonic  Pathetique,"  are  two  famous 
examples  of  cyclical  compositions  closing  with  a 
slow  movement.  Originally  all  the  movements 
of  a  cyclical  composition  were  written  in  the 
same  key.  The  development  of  the  sonata  (q.v.) 
wrought  a  change  in  this  direction,  so  that  dif- 
ferent keys  (though  always  related  to  the  fund* 
mental)  "were  assigned  to  the  different  move- 
ments.   The  first  and  last  movements,  however. 
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are  always  in  the  same  key,  which  is  considered 
the  fundamental  kiy  of  the  whole  work,  if  the 
first  movement  is  in  minor,  the  lust  is  generally 
in  the  parallel  major. 

CYCLIC  ANAPEST.    Sec  Metrical  Feet. 

CYCLIC  CHORUS  (Gk.  kvk}ak&c  X°ptft  ky- 
klikos  chorus).  The  chorus  of  fifty  men  or  boys 
which  dMCCd  in  a  circle  around"  the  altar  of 
Dionysus,  during  the  dithyramb.    See  Ciiori  8. 

CYCLIC  DACTYL.    See  Metrical  Feet. 

CYCLIC  POETS  ((Jk.  iratfemi  ro<yr0/,  kykli- 
koi  poiCtai).  The  name  was  given  by  the  later 
Greek  grammarians  to  a  class  of  minor  cnic 
poets,  who  wrote  on  subjects  dealing  with  events 
preceding,  as  well  as  during  and  following,  the 
Trojan  W  ar.  and  also  on  the  Theban  Myths,  each 
poet  limiting  himself  to  a  certain  cycle  (kikMh) 
of  events.  The  following  titles  are  known  to  us: 
Theuguny,  Titanomachy,  Cypria,  Little  Hind, 
Instruction  of  Troy,  'Hit-  Return,  Tclcyony,  tKdi- 
podca.  Thcbatt,  Hpiyoni,  and  .Kthwpis.  The 
scanty  fragments  with  testimonia  are  best  pub- 
lished by  Kinkel.  Epicorum  (Intcorum  Fray- 
mcnta  (Leipzig.  1877);  also  as  an  appendix  to 
W'elekcr's  Dcr  epische  t'yclus  ( lionn,  1835-111). 
llora<v,  Ars  Poet  tea,  13(1,  u>es  cyclicus  script  or 
in  a  derogatory  sense,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  was  a  common  connotation. 

CY'CLING  (from  cycle).  The  use  or  act  of 
riding  the  cycle,  either  bicycle  or  tricycle.  Al- 
though now  a  common  utility  of  everyday  busi- 
ness life,  a*  well  as  a  means  of  recreation,  it 
had  its  origin  at  the  lieginning  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  what  was  then 
nn  improved  velocipede,  and  wns  only  used  for 
sport  or  recreation.  (See  Bicycle.)  The  prog- 
ress of  cycling  as  a  means  of  recreation  has 
been  very"  rapid,  its  greatest  general  popularity 
occurring  between  18!»0  and  VMM.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  it  apparently  has 
taken  its  real  position  as  a  permanent  means  of 
enjoyment  and  recreation,  and  an  added  means 
of  locomotion  for  either  business  or  pleasure. 
Apart  from  the  many  physical  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  cycling  as  an  exercise, 
it  hns  Ix-cn  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  in  that  it  has  given  to  all  a 
capacity  of  locomotion,  which  formerly  none  but 
those  of  ample  means  and  leisure  could  enjoy; 
and.  as  a  natural  consequence,  has  developed  a 
general  interest  in  the  many  'good  roads'  move- 
ments through  the  I'nited  States  anil  Kngland. 
Many  long-distance  tours  have  been  accomplished 
by  its  means,  notably  that  of  Thomas  Stevens, 
w:ho,  between  April.  *1884.  and  December,  1SS(>, 
rode  round  the  world;  and  I.*>nz,  who  ( 1  ) 
rode  a  wheel  carrying  all  his  necessaries,  as  well 
as  a  camera,  across  America.  Samoa,  Japan, 
through  China.  Burma,  India.  BeltM»cliistan. 
Persia,  and  Armenia.  Road  racing  has  always 
been  a  popular  sport,  and  in  the  early  nineties 
had  attained  such  proportions  that  nearly  every 
city  and  town  throughout  Kngland  and  America 
had  its  annual  road  racing  fixtures.  This  phase 
of  the  sport  is  not  now  so  general,  but  the  annual 
nmd  races  of  Chicago  anil  those  of  the  metropoli- 
tan  district  of  New  York  are  still  events  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  t he  cycling  world. 

Track  racing  is  entirely  artificial,  and  confined 
usually  to  professional  riders  racing  under  un- 
natural conditions.  Long-distance  and  relay 
races,  such  as  have  been  held  at  Tattersall's,  Chi- 


cago, and  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
while  financially  profitable  to  their  projectors, 
have  been  very  severely  condemned  as  of  no  real 
value  to  the  sport,  and  frequently  injurious  to 
the  riders  themselves.  Several  cycling  associa- 
tions exist  for  the  bene  tit  of  tourists,  notably 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  which  sup- 
plies maps,  and  enables  machines  to  be  passed 
into  Canada  and  back  into  the  I'nited  States 
without  any  other  exjiense  or  hindrance  than  the 
depositing  of  the  L.  A.  W.  membership  tickets; 
and  under  some  circumstances  even  this  is  not 
necessary.  Similar  advantages  are  obtained  for 
tcurists  in  Europe  by  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club 
of  England,  founded  in  1873  with  headquarters 
in  London  SAW  With  this  latter  organization  is 
allied  the  Touring  Club  of  France,  and  the 
Deutsehes  Kadfahrerbund.  The  military  organi- 
zations of  all  the  KurojK'an  countries  include 
corps  of  specially  equipped  and  drilled  cyclists, 
whose  principal  duties  are  the  transmission  of 
orders  and  the  securing  of  information;  for 
which  pur[Mjses  their  speed,  their  noiselessness, 
and  the  comparatively  good  roads  which  prevail 
have  made  them  conspicuously  useful.  See  ARMY 
Organization;  Taitic.n,  Military. 

CY'CLOID  (Gk.  KbcXottiTtt,  kyklocides,  circle- 
like, from  «i*Xofp  kyklos,  circle  -f  *.&>»,  cidos, 
form).  A  plane  curve,  the  locus  of  a  point  on 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  which  rolls  along 
a  straight  line.  If,  in  Fig.  1,  circle  O  rolls  on  the 
line  A,A„  the  point  P  traces  the  are  of  the 
evcloid  A, PA..  If  the  generating  point  is  taken 


rw.  i. 

at  Q,  within  the  circle,  the  resulting  curve  is 
H,^B:,  called  a  prolate  cycloid.  If  the  generat- 
ing point  is  taken  at  H.  in  the  plane  of  the  circle, 
the  resulting  curve  is  C,RC„  a  curtate  cycloid  or 


PlO.  2. 


trochoid.  If  the  generating  circle  rolls  on  a 
fixed  circle,  instead  of  a  straight  line,  curves 
like  those  in  Fig.  2  are  produced  (see  CAKntoui). 
The  curve  formed  by  rolling  the  generating  circle 
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n round  the  outside  of  the  fixed  circumference  is 
culled  an  epicycloid.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
produced  by  rolling  the  generating  circle  on  the 
inside  of  the  fixed  circle  is  culled  a  hvjiocycloid. 
Thes«-  curves  belong  to  a  general  class  culled 
'roulettes.'  The  construction  for  the  cycloid 
was  kOOWD  to  Bouvelles  (1503),  but  its  name  is 
due  to  G*lileo  (q.v.),  who  in  a  letter  to  Torri- 
colli  (1030)  recommends  it  for  bridge  arches. 
The  term  trochoid  is  due  to  Koberval  (q.v. ),  and 
the  term  roulette  (llttO)  to  Pascal  (q.v.). 
Roborval  also  elTeeted  (1034)  the  quadrature  of 
the  cycloid,  showing  that  it  equals  three  times 
the  area  of  the  generating  circle,  and  he  deter- 
mined the  volume  obtained  by  revolution  about 
its  axis.  Descartes  constructed  its  tangents,  and 
Pascal  (Ki.">S)  determined  the  length  of  its  arc, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  its  surface  and  of 
the  corresponding  solid  of  revolution.  The 
length  of  one  branch  of  the  cycloid  is  four  times 
the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  and  its 
area  is  three  times  that  of  the  same  circle.  If 
A,  (  Fig.  1 )  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  coordinates, 
and  a  be  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle. 

(A 

the  equation  of  the  cycloid  is  m  =  o  vera— 1 1  nj 
—  y/  'lay — .i/-".  It  is  simpler,  however,  to  use 
the  expressions  for  x  and  »/  separately ;  viz.  x  — 
«  (  8 — sin  8),  y  =  a  ( 1— cos  8).  The  equations  of 

the  hypooycloid  are  x  =  (« — b)  cob"  f  6cos  ^-  -lo, 

(a—h)  b 
y  =  (a —  6)  sin  8 — bsin^r —  0,  where  a  and  6 

are  the  radii  of  the  fixed  and  rolling  circles.  If 
the  radius  of  the  fixed  circle  is  four  times  that 
of  the  rolling  circle,  the  equation  of  the  hypo- 
cycloid  is  x^-j-y'=o',  abeingthc  radius  of  thefixed 
circle,  as  in  Fig.  "J.  Because  of  the  elegance  of  its 
properties  and  because  of  its  numerous  applica- 
tions in  mechanics,  the  cycloid  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  transcendental  curves.  One  of 
its  most  interesting  properties  is  that  the  time 
of  descent  from  rest,  of  a  particle  from  any  point 
on  its  inverted  arc  to  the  lowest  point  is  the 
same;  that  is,  the  cycloid  is  an  isochronous 
curve.  Thus,  on  an  ideally  hard  and  smooth  sur- 
face whose  sections  are  cycloids,  the  particle,  hav- 
ing reached  the  lowest  point,  will,  through  the 
momentum  received  in  its  fall,  ascend  the  oppo- 
site branch  to  a  height  equal  to  that  through 
which  it  fell,  losing  velocity  at  the  same  rate  as 
it  acquired  it.  The  cycloid  is  also  the  curve 
of  quickest  descent ;  i.  e.  an  object  acted  upon  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  setting  out  from  any 
point  of  the  cycloid,  will  reach  any  other  point 
of  this  curve  in  shorter  time  than  by  follow- 
ing any  other  path.  The  cycloid  is  "therefore 
referred  to  as  the  brachistmhronr  (Or.  ftxijKx- 
Tocf  brachistos,  shortest,  and  XP^K,  chnmos, 
time.  The  problem  of  finding  the  brachisto- 
chrone  was  projMi*ed  by  Jean  (Johann)  Ber- 
noulli in  1090,  and  formed  the  first  important 
step  in  the  calculus  of  variations.  It  was  solved 
by  Bernoulli  himself,  by  Leibnitz,  Newton. 
L'Hopital,  and  Jacques  (Jakob)  Bernoulli.  For 
the  interesting  history  of  the  cycloid,  consult 
any  of  the  best  histories  of  mathematics,  and 
also:  ('basics,  t/>^rr»  hisloriquc  sur  Voriffine  ft 
le  iUv.loppemcnt  den  tnclhodes  cn  p<omi'tric 
(  Paris,  1875)  ;  de  Oroningue.  flint  aire  dr  In  eg* 
el'iidc  ( Hamburir.  1701);  Tannery,  "Lu  eyeloTde 
dans  l'antiquite."  in  Bulletin  dee  sciences  mathf- 
mntitjufd  (Paris,  lss.'O. 


CY'CLOID  FISHES.  One  of  the  four  orders 
of  fishes  proposed  by  Agassiz,  based  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  scales.  Cycloid  scales  have  the  pos- 
terior or  free  margin  smooth  and  not  spinous. 
Cycloid- like  ctenoid  (q.v.)  scales  are  not  covered 
with  enamel,  and  belong  to  many  of  the  present 
as  well  as  many  fossil  fishes.  The  chub  and  its 
allies  are  examples. 

CYCLOM'ETER  (Ok.  nfefer,  kyklo*.  circle 
-f-  nirpov,  metron,  measure).  An  instrument 
for  recording  the  revolutions  of  any  rotating 
object,  as  of  a  carriage-wheel,  bicycle- wheel,  or 
ci  i  tain  purts  of  machinery.  A  similar  instru- 
ment for  measuring  distances  traversed  is  an 
cdonieter.  This  instrument,  invented  by  Hud- 
&on,  is  extensively  used  by  surveyors  in  collect  - 
ing  data  for  maps.  It  is  commonly  attached 
to  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  or  to  a  light  vehicle 
drawn  by  hand.  The  term  cyclometry  is  often 
applied  to  the  method  of  measuring  circumfer- 
ences or  areas  of  circles  (q.v.).  but  more  generally 
it  refers  to  the  theory  of  circular  functions.  See 

Ft  XCTION8. 

CY'CLONE.    See  Storm. 

CY'CLOP-ffiDIA.    See  Encyclopedia. 

CY'CLOPE'AN  ARCHITECTURE,  or  Ma- 
sonry. The  name  frequently  used  for  an  ancient 
wall  of  large,  irregular  stones,  rudely  hewn  or 
quite  unwrought.  The  term  originated  in  Oreeec. 
v  here  structures  of  this  kind  were  fabled  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes.  The  ancients  also 
attributed  them  to  the  Pelasgians  (q.v.).  whence 
Fuch  walls  are  sometimes  called  Pelasgian.  The 
walls  of  Tiryns  (q.v.).  near  Nauplia,  are  an  ex- 
ample of  (he  ruder  style  of  Cyclopean  masonry. 
They  arc  of  irregular  unshapen  stones,  from  6  to 
10  feet  long,  from  3  to  4  feet  wide,  and  from 
l!  to  3  feet  deep;  the  interstices  are  filled  up  by 
small  stones,  and  clay  mortar  was  employed  to 
bind  them,  though  it  has  now  been  washed  away 
to  a  great  extent.  The  walls  of  Mycena*  are  in 
part  of  the  same  rude  construction  as  at  Tiryns, 
but  neur  the  Lion  Oate  they  are  faced  with  huge 
rectangular  blocks,  fitted  "in  rudely  horizontal 
courses,  and  the  same  style  of  masonry  ( but 
more  carefully  executed)  is  employed  in  the 
great  beehive  tombs.  A  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Mycetuc — probably  of  later  date — is  built  of 
IK)lygonal  stones,  cnrefully  fitted  so  as  to  leave 
no  interstices.  Walls  of  "the  same  general  char- 
acter are  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  where 
they  surround  many  of  the  old  Etruscan  towns 
though  here  the  walls  are  more  commonly  in  the 
rude  ashlar  masonry  found  at  Myeena\  While 
in  Greece  these  walls  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  iMycemean  period,  and  are  probably  to  he 
attributed  to  the  Aeha\in  domination,  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  style  of  fortification  was  peculiar 
to  any  one  race,  as  similar  masonry  has  been 
found  in  China,  and  also  in  Peru,  and  on  a 
unullei  scale  in  the  British  Isles.  Polygonal 
masonry,  composed  of  carefully  hewn  and'  fitted 
block*,  is  common  in  Greek  works  of  later  times, 
and  the  early  walls  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  tombs 
already  mentioned,  show  that  the  M yeomen n  »  ivi- 
lization  was  capable  of  building  walls  of  hewn 
and  fitted  stones,  as  good  as.  or  better  than,  those 
erected  in  the  classical  times.  The  Cyclopean 
architecture  is  discussed  in  histories  of  archi- 
tecture (q.v.),  or  in  works  dealing  with  the 
Mycenaan  Age  (see  Arch.eolooy) .  or  Ktruria 
(q.v.).     For    a    description    of    the  remains 
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©f  Cyclopean  architecture  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  consult:  .Middleton.  Grecian  Remains 
in  I  tali/  (London,  1812)  .  a  rare  work;  Dod- 
well,  VieifH  and  Descriptions  of  Cycloftean 
or  Pelasgie  Remains  in  Greece  and  Italy  (Lon- 
don, 1834)  ;  and,  for  a  more  general  discussion, 
Petit- Ra del.  liccherchcs  sur  les  monuments  cyelo- 
{,<  i  n.s  (  Paris,  184 1 ) . 

CYCLOPES,  si-klf/pez  (Lat.,  from  Gk  a,J„W. 
x«3,  kyklopcs,  round-eyed,  from  kvkAoc,  kyklus, 
circle -f-  o/j.«,  eye).    In  Greek  mythology,  a 

raw  of  one-eyed  monsters,  described  us  fol- 
lows: (I)  Homeric  Cyclopes,  a  wild,  law- 
less, gigantic  race  of  "  shepherds,  inhabiting 
an  island  in  the  western  sea.  The  most 
famous  of  these  Cyclopes  is  the  son  of  Po- 
seidon, Polyphemus  (q.v).  Homer  describes 
him  as  one-eyed,  and  later  poeti  attributed  this 
characteristic  to  his  companions.  (2)  The  Hesi- 
odic  Cyclopes.  Brontes.  Stcrcojws,  and  Argot  ( that 
is,  Thunder.  Lightning,  and  Thunderbolt ) .  each. 
Jiaving  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead. 
The>e  were  the  sons  of  I'ranus  and  (Java.  Hurled 
into  Tartarus  by  their  father,  but  delivered  by 
their  mother,  they  helped  Cronus  to  usurp  the 
government  of  heaven.  Cronus,  however,  in  his 
turn,  threw  them  back  into  Tartarus,  from 
which  they  were  again  released  by  Zeus,  whose 
servants  they  now  became.  Finally,  they  were 
slain  by  Apollo,  because  they  forged  the  thunder- 
bolt with  which  Zeus  killed  Asclepius.  The 
Alexandrian  and  Roman  poets  represented  them 
as  the  companions  and  assistants  of  Hephastus 
at  his  forge,  which  was  situated  in  a  volcano,  ns 
at  Lipari  or  Etna.  In  this  capacity  they  were 
frequently  represented  on  works  of  art.  (3)  The 
Cyclopes,  a  people  who  had  come  from  Thrace  or 
Lyeia  to  Argolis,  and  built  the  mighty  walls  of 
Tiryns,  Mycence,  and  Argos  for  King  Proteus. 
See  (  YCtofEAX  Arciutecti  be. 

CY'CLOPS.  A  play  by  Euripides,  following 
the  Homeric  account  of  the  .adventures  of 
Odysseus  with  the  Cychqies,  and  remarkable  as 
the  only  preserved  specimen  of  a  satyric  drama. 
It  has  been  translated  by  Shelley,  who  omitted  a 
few  passages. 

CYCLORA'MA  (C.k.  wk/.oc,  kyklus,  circle 
+  Spaua,  horama,  sight).  A  painting  placed  on 
the  walls  of  a  cylindrical  room  representing  a 
landscape,  battlefield,  or  other  subject,  with  true 
pers|>eetivc.  The  spectator  stands  in  the  centre, 
and  the  elTect  is  extremely  realistic. 

CYCLO'SIS  (Xeo-Lat..  from  C.k.  x<>K/unir,ky- 
klOsis,  n  surrounding,  from  kvk\<«;,  kyklus,  cir- 
cle). The  rotation  of  the  protoplasm  within  a 
plant-cell.  Only  the  outermost  portions  remain 
quiet.  The  various  inclusions  of  the  protoplasm, 
such  as  chloroplasts,  nucleus,  etc..  ore  swept 
along  with  it.  The  mass  descends  on  one  side  of 
the  cell  and  ascends  on  the  other.  A  line  of  no 
movement  necessarily  exists  between  the  portions 
moving  in  opposite  directions.    See  Protoplasm. 

CYCLOSTOMI  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
<!k.  KVK.\or,  kiikhis,  circle  -i  ar6<in,  stoma,  mouth). 
A  class  of  eel-like  marine  animals,  the  lampreys 
and  hags,  regarded  as  the  lowest  existing  verte- 
brates (excluding  Amphioxus).  They  have  eel- 
like bodies  of  very  primitive  construction.  "The 
spinal  column  is  represented  merely  by  a  thick, 
persistent  notochord.  inclosed  in  a  sheath,  with, 
in  the  lampreys,  small  cartilaginous  processes 


representing  neural  and  ha?mal  arches.  The  skull 
is  cartilaginous,  ind  is  peculiarly  modilied.  Be- 
hind it  in  the  lamprey  is  a  remarkable  basket- 
like apparatus,  composed  of  cartilaginous  pro- 
cesses. This  branchial  basket,  as  it  is  termed, 
supports  the  gill-sacs.  The  gill-sacs,  of  which 
there  are  either  six  or  seven  pairs,  ure  the  organs 
of  respiration  and  represent  the  gills  of  the  true 
fishes."  They  are.  however,  very  differently  ar- 
ranged, opening  externally  in  some  forms  by 
several  gill-slits,  and  in  others  by  only  one.  and 
Communicating  internally  with  the  pharynx  in 
diverse  ways.  Other  organs  do  not  differ  so 
widely  from  those  of  the  true  fishes,  the  most 
remarkable  fact  being  that  there  is  only  one  nasal 
sac  and  nostril,  instead  of  a  pair  The  round 
mouth,  without  jaws,  suggests  that  of  leeches. 
The  Cyclostomi.  which  by  some  ichthyologists  are 
regarded  as  an  order  ( Marsipobranchii )  of  fishes, 
are  bottom-keeping,  voracious,  slimy  creatures, 
occasionally  truly  parasitic,  and  are  trace-able 
hack  to  Paleozoic  times. 

Fossil  FoRKS.  Minute  teeth  (conodonts) ,  found 
in  Paleozoic  rocks,  have  been  by  some  authors  con- 
sidered to  1k>  teeth  of  cyclostomid  fishes,  but  tlu-V 
are  more  probably  the  teeth  of  carnivorous  anne- 
lids like  the  modern  Xereida-.  In  the  Caithness 
llagstones  of  the  Old  Pol  Sandstone  of  Devonian 
age.  near  Thurso  in  Scotland,  are  found  numbers 
of  a  small,  eel  like  fossil,  which  has,  with  much 
probability  of  correctness,  been  referred  to  the 
cyclostomes.  These  small  fossils,  known  as  Pala- 
ospondylus,  vary  in  length  from  one  to  two 
inches,  and  consist  of  an  oblong  skull,  made  of 
bony  plates,  armed  anteriorly  with  small  calci- 
fied cirri,  and  provided  posteriorly  with  two  long 
prolongations  that  parallel  the  vertebral  column. 
From  Is'tween  these  prolongations  projects  the 
long  vertebral  column,  made  up  of  distinct  calci- 
fied elements,  with  neural  spines  in  the  abdom- 
inal region,  and  both  neural  and  lurinnl  spines 
in  the  caudal  region.  A  long,  diphyecrcal  tail-fin 
with  very  slender  rays,  of  which  those  of  the 
neural  series  are  bifurcated,  must  have  formed 
a  powerful  swimming  organ  for  this  small  fish. 
This  fossil,  if  it  be  a  true  cyclostome,  differs 
from  all  others  of  the  group  in  having  a  calcified 
skeleton.  Consult:  Dean,  "The  Devonian  Lam- 
prey, Pala-ospondylus  Gunni,  Traquair,  with 
Xotes  on  the  Systematic  Arrangement  of  the 
Fish-like  Vertebrates,"  Memetirs  of  the  \ew  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  ii.,  part  i.  (  Xew  York, 
1899).  This  work  includes  a  complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  fossil  cyclostomes.  Sec  Coxono.NT ; 
Hau  Fibii;  Lamprey;  and  plate  of  Lampreys 

A.ND  DtKiKISU. 

CY'CLO-SYMHETSY.    See  Symmetry. 

CYCLUS  (Lat.,  circle).  A  curious  fossil 
crustacean  found  in  the  coal-measures  of  North 
America  anil  Eurojs\  It  is  of  a  circular,  convex 
form,  with  usually  a  low  median  ridge  on  ita 
dorsum,  and  its  surface  is  either  smooth,  radi- 
ally striated,  or  nodular.  A  pair  of  small  sessile 
compound  eyes,  like  thoae  of  the  horseshoe  crab, 
have  lieen  found  near  the  anterior  lateral  margin 
of  some  American  examples.  These  fo-sils  are 
perhaps  the  larval  stages  of  other  crustaceans, 
like  Bclinnnis.  Kuproops,  Prestwichia,  or  Eu- 
rypterus.  of  which  adult  specimens  are  often 
found  in  the  same  beds  with  Cyelus.  Consult: 
Woodward,  "On  the  Gpnus  Cyelus."  Geological 
Magazine,  vol.  viii.  (1870).  and  ser.  4,  vol.  L 
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(London,    1894).      See    Elbyitkbis  ;  Pbkst- 

WICHIA  ;  XlPIIO.Sl  K.\. 

CYDIPTE  (<ik.  KvSirwv).-  The  Athenian 
maiden  craftily  won  by  Acontius.  For  the  de- 
tails of  the  story,  see  AcONTU  s. 

CYD'NUS  (Ut.,  from  Ok.  Ke<W,  Kydnos). 
A  river  of  Cilicia,  passing  the  city  of  Tarsus  and 
emptying  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  on 
this  river  that  Cleopatra  made  her  voyage  to 
meet  Antony. 

CYDCNIA.  See  QllXCE. 
CYGNJETJS,  Fbkdbik  (1807-81).  A  Finnish 
poet  and  literary  historian.  He  was  born  at 
Tawastchus,  and  "was  educated  at  the  I'niversity 
of  Abo.  where  he  lectured  from  1839  to  1848,  in 
which  year  he  began  an  extensive  tour  through 
EurojM*.  In  1854  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  a-sthetics  and  modern  literature  at  the  I'ni- 
versity of  Helsingfors.  He  bequeathed  his  entire 
fortune  and  his  valuable  art  collection  to  the 
State.  His  poetic  works  were  published  by  him 
under  the  title  Hkaldcsiyckcn  (0  vols.,  1851-70). 

CYGNJETJS,  Uno  (1810-88).  A  Finnish  edu- 
cator, born  at  Tawastchus.  From  1837  to  1839 
he  was  a  pastor  and  instructor  at  Wiborg,  from 
1839  to  1840  spiritual  director  of  the  colony  at 
Sitka,  Alaska,  and  in  1801  was  appointed  chief 
inspector  of  the  Finnish  public-school  system, 
which  he  thoroughly  reorganized.  In  1803  he 
established  the  first  normal  school  in  Finland, 
and  until  1809  was  its  director.  He  was  the  first 
to  make  manual  work  \slojd,  sluyd)  a  part  of 
regular  public-school  instruction.  He  published 
t'or&lag  rorandc  {olkskolcvimvudet  (18(51). 

CYG'NTJS  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  K6kw,  Kyknos. 
the  swan).  A  constellation  in  the  .Northern 
Hemisphere,  between  Lyra  and  Cassiopeia.  Sev- 
eral stars  in  this  constellation  have  received  the 
particular  attention  of  astronomers.    See  Stars. 

CYLINDER  (OF.  rilindrc,  Fr.  cylindrr,  from 
Lat.  rylindru*.  from  (Jk.  KiMtrfpof,  kyliiidros, 
roller,  from  KV*iv&uv,  kylindcin,  mkUtp,  kylirin, 
to  roll).  A  surface  generated  by  a  line  (the 
generatrix)  which  moves  parallel  to  a  fixed  line 
and  touches  a  given  curve  (the  directrix)  is 
called  a  cylindrical  surface.  The  space  inclosed 
by  a  cylindrical  surface  is  called  a  cylindrical 
space.  The  portion  of  a  cylindrical  space  limited 
by  two  parallel  planes  cutting  all  the  elements 
of  the  cvlindrical  surface  is  called  a  cylinder. 
If  the  directrix  is  a  circle,  the  cylinder  is  called 
a  circular  cvlinder:  if  the  direclrix  is  an  ellipse, 
the  cvlinder  is  called  an  elliptic  cylinder,  and 

so  on.  If  the  elements 
(positions  of  the  gen- 
eratrix) are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of 
the  directrix,  the  cyl- 
inder is  called  a  right 
cylinder,  otherwise  it 
is  called  oblique.  If  a 
rectanplc  be  revolved 
about  one  of  its  sides, 
a  cylinder  of  revolu- 
tion, <>r  a  right  circu- 
lar cylinder,  is  formed. 
T  li  <•  p  1  a  n  e  figures 
which  form  the  ends 
of  a  cylinder  an- called 
its  bases,  and  these  nrc  always  congruent. 
The  perpendicular  distance  between  the  bases 


is  called  the  altitude.  The  lateral  area  of 
any  cylinder,  expressed  in  surface  units.  La  the 
product  of  the  nunilier  of  linear  units  in  the 
perimeter  of  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  eh- 
incuts  (right  section)  and  the  number  of  linear 
units  in  an  element.  The  number  of  units  of 
volume  of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  number  of  square  units  of  the  base  and  the 
number  of  linear  units  in  the  altitude  of  the 
cylinder. 
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;  K,  an  eU-meut ;  K,  a  riftht 
section. 


J'  ' 

B,  the  altitude. 

A  cylindrical  surface  may  be  considered  as  a 
OOltical  surface  (see  Conk  I  with  the  vertex  at 
infinity.  Hence,  plane  sections  of  the  cylindrical 
space  of  a  right  circular  cylinder  lead  to  the  so- 
called  conic  sections,  in  particular,  to  the  ellipse. 
If  V  =  volume,  C  =  curved  surface,  B  ~  base. 
A  =  total  area  of  surfaces,  «  =  altitude,  r  - 
radius  of  the  base  (or  of  the  inscribed  sphere) 
and  R  S  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  sphere 
of  a  right  circular  cylinder,  then  V  =  rr'a,  C  = 
Own.  A  =  2*rJ  +  2*-ra  —  2rr  (r  -f   a),  R  = 

volume  of  a 


'.wru 

■i 


sector  of  a  cylinder  of  arc  k°  is  — *-  wr-a  ;  if  the 
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nrc  is  given  in  radian  measure,  as  n  radians,  the 
volume  is   \  ».r2a.      If  •  plan*1  parallel  to  the 

corresponding  arc 
the    volume  of 

V  l  s<  ► 


axi 
cut 


1 

cuts  off  a  segment,  the 
from  the  base  l»eing  k* 


the   cvlindrical   segment  is 
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-Bill*0). 


or  if  k"  ~  n  radians,  V- 


■2 


it 


■v 

sin  n \ . 

CYLINDER  -  SNAKE.  One  of  a  family 
(llvsiida*)  of  small  burrowing  snakes  allied  to  the 
Typhlopida*  and  shield-snakes,  and  retaining 
vestiges  of  pelvis  and  hind  limbs,  the  latter 
showing  in  claw-like  spurs  protruding  between 
the  scales  on  each  side  of  the  vent.  The  form  is 
cylindrical,  the  scales  small,  polished,  and  hardly 
larger  on  the  belly  than  elsewhere,  and  the  colon 
bright.  The  few  species  are  scattered  over  the 
Malav  Islands  and  Indo-China.  where  the  com- 
mon 'red  snake'  {('ylindruphis  rufii*)  reaches  a 
length  of  two  and  one-half  feet,  and  occur  in  Cey- 
lon and  South  America.  A  beautiful  species 
{lit/sin  scutate)  in  tropical  South  America  is  one 
of  those  called  'coral-snake.'  and  is  coral-red  with 
black  rings.  On  account  of  its  beauty,  perfectly 
harmless  nature,  and  'for  cooling  purposes.'  this 
snake  is  said  to  be  sometimes  worn  as  a  neck- 
lace by  the  native  ladies. 

CYLLENE,  sll  le'ne  (Lat..  from  C.k.  KcXA*,. 
b'f(Ufnf).    A  mountain  in  northwest  Arcadia. 
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the  fabled  birthplace  of  Hermes.  Its  modern 
name  is  Ziria.    Height,  7790  feet. 

CYT.ON  <  c.OGO-c.fi  10  B.C.).  An  Athenian 
noble,  who  sought  to  make  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens.  He  was  victor  at  Olympia  (u.c.  040), 
was  son-in-law  of  Theageiies  of  Megara.  ami, 
probably  in  030  (610  or  u"12),  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  and  with  outside  help 
from  Megara  and  a  disaffected  party  in  Athens, 
he  seized  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  He  was  block- 
aded there  by  Megaclcs,  an  Alcnneonid,  archon 
for  the  year,  and  surrendered  on  l>eing  promised 
his  life,  but  was  killed  with  his  followers.  The 
immediate  result  was  war  with  Megara;  the 
more  lasting  elfect  was  the  blood-guiltiness  of 
the  Alcrmconida-.  under  cover  of  which  they  were 
so  often  attacked. 

CYKIA  (Lat.  cyma,  hollow  sphere,  from  Gk. 
KVfia,  kyma,  swelling,  from  kvup,  kycin,  to 
swell).  In  architecture,  a  molding,  consisting 
of  a  hollow  and  round  conjoined,  each  one  about 
a  quarter  round.  W  hen  hollowed  in  the  upper 
part,  it  is  termed  cyma  recta;  when  hollowed  in 
the  lower  part,  it  is  called  cyma  rcversa.  It  is 
bounded  usually  by  a  fillet,  and  corresponds  prac- 
tically to  the  modem  ogee  molding. 

CYMATITJM,  stmn'shlnm.     See  Kxtam\a- 

Tl'KK. 

CYMBALS  (OF.  eimbolc,  Fr.  cymbalc,  Lat. 
cymbulum,  Gk.  ri'/^JaXof,  kymbalon,  from  KiSftjiot, 
kytnbos,  cup,  Skt.  kumbha,  pot.  Ger.  Buntpe, 
drinking-eup) .  Instruments  of  jHTcussion  in  the 
form  of  round  plates,  with  leather  holders.  When 
struck  one  against  the  other,  they  produce  a 
loud,  harsh  sound  of  no  fixed  pitch.  The  best 
cymbals  are  those  made  in  Turkey  and  China. 
Attempts  to  discover  and  imitate  the  composi- 
tion of  the  metal  have  all  failed.  The  notes  in 
music  for  this  instrument  are  written  on  the 
same  line  or  space,  in  rhythmical  succession. 
Although  originally  military  instruments,  cym- 
bals are  now  much  used  in  the  orchestra. 

CYMBELINE,  tfm1>e  lln  or  -lln,  or  Ct  NO- 
HEi.iNi  s.  A  king  of  the  Britons,  who  lived  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
His  capital  was  Colchester.  In  A.i).  40  Cymbe- 
line  banished  his  son  Adminhis,  who  made  his 
submission  to  Caligula.  The  Kmperor  considered 
Britain  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  subdue  the  island  till  after 
the  death  of  Cymbeline.  In  43  Aulus  PlmutittS 
was  sent  to  Hritain  by  Claudius,  but  was  opposed 
by  Togodumnus  and  Caractacus,  the  sons  of 
Cymbeline.  We  have  no  other  nuthentic  in- 
formation of  Cymbeline  except  what  may  be 
derived  from  the  few  coins  extant.  The  story 
of  Cymbeline  which  ShakesjK'are  used  in  the 
drama  is  found  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle  and  is 
in  large  measure  mythical.  Consult  Boswell- 
Stone,  Shakespeare's  Hotinshcd  (London,  lSi(ti). 

CYME,  slm  (Ok.  xdfta,  kyma,  swelling).  A 
tlat-topjved  flower-cluster,  in  which  the  pedicels 
arise  at  different  levels  upon  an  elongated'  axis, 
and  the  innermost  flowers  bloom  first.    See  1n- 

EI.OttESCf  NCK. 

CYMRY  or  KYMRY,  klm'rl.  Sec  Wales; 
Welsh  Laxotaue  ami  Litkkatike. 

CYNANCHE,  *T  nfm'kc  (Ok.  Kvtdyxv-  kgnan- 
cAc",  dog-quinsy,  from  kUwp,  kt/on,  dog  4-  Ayx*1"- 
anehein,  to  priss  tight).  An  obsolete  medical 
term  applied  to  the  severer  forms  of  sore  throat. 


CYNANCHUM,  sl-nan'kmn.  Several  drugs, 
including  the  knotty,  acrid  emetic  roots  of  Cynan- 
chuin  vincetoxicum,  a  once  reputed  counter- 
poison;  the  nausea-producing  leaves  of  (yuan- 
chum  olea'folium,  an  adulterant  of  Alexandria 
senna;  and  Cynanchum  monspeliacum,  formerly 
considered  as  the  source  of  Montpcllicr  seammony. 
See  Asclei'Iadac-k. 

CYNEWUXF,  ktn'c-wylf,  or  CYNWULF, 
kln'wulf  (AS.,  king-wolf)  (c.750  e.82.">) .  A 
writer  of  some  of  the  best  Old  English  or  Anglo 
Saxon  verse:  Juliana,  the  story  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Juliana;  F.lenc,  a  legend  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  cross  by  the  Empress  Helena; 
Christ,  celebrating  the  coming  of  Christ,  His 
ascension,  and  the  day  of  judgment;  the  Fates 
of  the  Apostles;  Andreas,  or  the.  Legend  of  Saint 
Andrew,  and  probably  several  other  extant  Old 
Knglish  poems.  There  is,  however,  no  good 
reason  for  assigning  to  him  (as  is  sometimes 
done)  the  riddles  in  the  Exeter  Book.  About 
the  poet  nothing  is  positively  known  beyond  what 
he  himself  has  chosen  to  tell  in  his  verse.  In 
the  first  four  poems  cited  above,  he  wove  his 
name  in  runes.  In  the  epilogue  to  Klene,  he  gave 
a  brief  sketch  of  himself,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  sinful  youth,  his  conversion,  his  old  age.  and 
his  reflection  on  poetic  themes  during  the 
watches  of  the  night.  Cook  has  shown  that 
Cynewulf's  life  must  have  been  bounded  very 
nearly  by  the  years  750  and  823.  It  is  further 
agreed,  very  generally,  that  the  poet  was  an 
Anglian  by  birth;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  his 
home  was  in  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  or  North- 
umbria.  Consult:  Orein,  Hibliothek  de.r  angel- 
suchsischen  t'oesie,  revised  by  WiHkcr  (G.'.t- 
lingen.  1883-08);  the  editions  of  Christ  by 
Gollancz  (London,  1802)  ;  and  by  Cook  (Boston, 
1900)  ;  and  Hoot.  "The  legend  of  Saint  Andrew," 
in  Vale  Studies  in  English  (New  York,  1899). 

CYNICS  (Lat.  cynieus,  (3k.  kvpuc6s,  kgnikos, 
dog-like,  cynic,  from  tCutr,  kyon,  dog).  The  name 
applied  to  a  school  of  philosophers  founded  by 
Antisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  The  main  tenet 
of  the  extreme  Cynics  was  that  civilization  is  a 
curse,  and  true  happiness  can  be  obtained  only  by 
gratifying  the  most  primary  physical  appetites 
which  mam  has  in  common  with  the  brutes.  The 
general  attitude  of  the  Cynics,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Stoics,  lay  in  the  fact  that  while 
the  Stoics  regarded  everything  in  the  external 
material  world  with  indifference,  the  Cynics 
viewed  it  with  contempt.  They  were  not  an  im- 
portant philosophical  school  numerically,  but 
attracted  attention  largely  by  their  eccentricit ics 
and  insolence.  On  account  of  their  contempt  for 
refinement,  their  name  came  subsequently  to  Ik> 
applied  to  any  one  who  takes  a  mean  view  of 
human  life.  The  word  cynic  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Oynosargcs  gymnasium  where  Ant  is-  • 
thenes  taught.     See   Axtintiienks  ;    PinoENEs ; 

Mexippvs. 

CYNODON,  si'nodon  (Xeo-Lat..  from  Gk. 
nifiAuv,  kunodnn,  or  kvv6S»>vi,  kynodous,  dog- 
tooth, from  hfoiv,  kf/On,  dog  -f-  ddotff,  odotu, 
tooth).  A  genus  of  grasses,  having  digitate  or 
racemose  spikes,  with  spikeleia  on  one  si<|«-, 
glumes  nearly  equal,  hont-shnped.  and  containing 
one  floret,  which  has  two  awnlcss  palea\  the 
fruit  coated  with  the  hardened  palesr.  The  most 
important  species  is  fynodon  dartyhm,  a  grass 
very  widely  diffused,  which  is  the  principal  fod- 
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der-grass  and  l»est  pasture-grass  of  India,  where 
it  is  t he  principal  covering  of  many  thousands  of 
square  miles,  and  is  known  by  the  names  of 
Dholi.  Doorha,  etc.  It  is  also  common  in  the  south 
of  Kurope.  It  is  introduced  throughout  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Its  creeping  roots 
have  medicinal  virtues,  and  are  sometimes  used 
as  n  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  See  Hkkmida 
Grass. 

CYNOGNATHUS,  si nog'nn  thn*  (NeoLat., 
from  Uk.  Ktup,  kyon.  dog  +  yvMoq,  gnathos,  jaw). 
A  large  theriodont  reptile  found  fossil  in  the 
Karoo  formation,  of  Pernio-. lurassic  age,  of 
South  Africa.  The  skull,  which  has  a  length 
of  hi  inches,  is,  in  respect  to  its  form  and  den- 
tition, remarkably  like  that  of  the  carnivorous 
mammals,  and  recalls  that  of  a  wolf.  The  verte- 
bra*, which  are  29  in  number,  an-  amphiccelous, 
and  the  ribs  have  double  articulations.  It  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  reptiles  which  have  given  rise 
to  some  of  the  early  mammals.  See  Tiikrio- 
DONTIA. 

CYNOSAROES  (Lat,  from  Gk.  Kvt-6aap}fc, 
hynostirgcx,  from  mfwc,  kyon,  dog  -4-  4/<;6<-,  aryos, 
white).  A  place  on  the  outskirts  of  ancient 
Athens,  near  the  present  site  of  the  American 
and  British  schools  of  archaeology  on  Mount  Lycn- 
bettn*.  It  contained  a  number  of  temples  ami 
a  gymnasium  consecrated  to  Heracles,  at  which 
Mrangers  with  but  one  Athenian  parent  were 
obliged  to  exercise,  recalling  the  semi  mortal 
parentage  of  Heracles.  The  philosopher  Antis- 
thenes  is  said  to  have  taught  here,  ami  thence 
his  school  probably  derived  the  name  'Cynic* 

CYNOSCEPHALJE,  sln'os  sef'a-le  ( Ijit.,  from 
Gk.  Ki»6i  Kt<f>a\al,  hynos  krphnlai,  dogs'  heads). 
The  name  of  two  hills  in  eastern  Thcssaly.  an- 
cient Greece,  noted  for  two  important  conflicts. 
In  the  first  the  Theban*  under  Pclopidas  defeated 
Jason,  tyrant  of  Phene.  n.c.  304;  in  the  second 
the  Romans,  commanded  by  T.  Quinctius  Flami- 
ninus,  defeated  Philip  V.  of  Mnoednn,  n.c.  197. 

CYNOSURE,  st'noshoor  or  sln'o-shoor  (Lat. 
Cynosura,  Gk.  Kvrixrovpa,  h'vnosnura,  constella- 
tion of  Ursa  Minor,  from  nvvin,  kynos,  gen.  sing, 
of  kCc/p,  kyon,  clog  -4-  ovpd,  nurn,  tail).  The 
constellation  of  which  the  pole  star  is  the  prin- 
cipal star.    Milton's  lines  in  "I. 'Allegro" — 

Where  jx»rhnp«  mime  lienutT  lie*. 
The  rynoauro  of  netKhbortiiK  eye* — 

have  made  the  word  popular;  the  metaphor  is 
grounded  on  f  'rwi  Minor  being  the  constellation 
toward  which  the  others  look,  as  it  were,  and 
round  which  they  wheel. 

CYN'OSU'BUS.    See  Dog's-tail  Grass. 

CYNTHIA  (L»t..  from  (Jr.  Kvv6la,  Kunlhirt). 
A  surname  of  the  moon  goddess  Diana,  from  her 
birthplace.  Mount  Cynthus.  on  the  island  of 
Delos ;  and  hence  a  poetic  term  for  the  moon. 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  referred  to  under  this  name 
in  Spender's  Colin  Clout's  Come  Jlomr  .4  <•"'".  in 
Fletcher's  Purpfc  Island  and  in  Raleigh's  poem 
-Cynthia." 

CYNTHIA  MOTH.   See  AlLAjfTHUS  Moth. 

CYNTHIANA,  -In'thl  A'nn.  A  city  and 
county-seat  «if  Harrison  County,  Ky..  33  miles 
north  by  east  of  Ivoxington :  on  the  South  Lick- 
ing River  and  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  (Map:  Kentucky,  G  2),    It  is  the  cen- 
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ire  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region  and  is  widely 
known  for  its  manufactures  of  whisky.  The  p»v 
eminent  is  administered  under  a  charter  of  IS'.»:;, 
which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  every  f"ur 
years,  and  a  municipal  council.  The  city  owns 
and  oj>eratcs  the  water-works.  Population,  in 
1890,  3010;  in  1900,  3257.  On  June  11.  1864. 
(Jen.  .John  Morgan,  with  1800  men.  captured 
Cynthiana,  and.  later  in  the  day,  defeated  300 
I' n  ion  cavalry  under  General  Ilobson ;  hut  »n 
the  12th  he  was  in  turn  defeated  by  General 
Hurhridge  with  a  force  of  about  »400,  the  In  ion 
army  losing,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mivdng. 
414  men.  the  Confederates  about  one  third  of 
their  Dumber. 

CYNTHIA'S  BEVELS.  A  comical  satin- 
by  lien  .lonson,  tirst  acted  in  1000. 

CYNTHIUS  (Lat.,  from  t;k.  KiWuk,  A'yn 
Ihios).  A  surname  of  the  sun  god.  Aisdlo,  from 
his  birthplace.  Mount  Cynthus,  in  Dclos. 

CYPERACEJE.  sip'e-ra'*A-c  or  sl'pe-  <  Xoo- 
Lat.  noin.  pi.,  from  Lat.  cyfn'ros,  cy/nrum,  lik. 
KvwttfKn:,  kypriros,  sedge),  sometimes  popular)? 
•  ailed  sedges.  An  order  of  monocotyledonou* 
plants,  akin  to  grasses,  but  having  generally  a 
triangular,  solid  stem,  which  is  without  joint-, 
or  almost  so,  and  often  leafless.  The  species  are 
mostly  perennial,  growing  from  synipodial  rhi 
jsotnes.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  sheathing, 
when  they  are  3-ranked.  but  their  sheaths  are 
always  entire,  not  split,  as  in  the  grasses.  Tin- 
flowers,  which  arc  hermaphrodite  in  some  and 
unisexual  in  others.  <-onsist  of  a  scale-like  glume 
within  which  lie  the  organs  of  fructification,  the 
pistils  alone  In-ing  frequently  inclosed  in  a  sepa- 
rate urn  shaped  covering:  the  place  of  the  peri 
anth  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a  few  bristles. 
The  stamens  arc  one  to  three  in  number,  the 
anthers  erect  :  the  ovary  is  one-seeded,  the  style 
single,  trilld  or  bifid;  the  fruit  a  small  cru> 
iaceous  or  bony  nut  or  acliene.  not  adhering  to 
the  pericarp.  Plants  of  this  order,  which  eon- 
tains  fully  00  genera  and  2600  known  specie*, 
occur  in  all  zones;  some  of  the  genera,  as  Can-v 
abound  in  the  colder,  some,  as  Cyperus  (qq.v.), 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
them  are  plants  of  very  humble  growth,  some, 
as  bulrushes,  papyrus,  etc.,  comparatively  large, 
but  none  rival  in  size  the  gigantic-  grasses,  eg. 
bamboos.  Most  of  them  grow  in  marshy  and 
moist  places,  but  a  few  in  sunny,  dry  place*. 
Their  steins  and  leaves  are  somewhat  deficient  in 
succulence,  and  in  tnojd  of  them  also  very  rough, 
SO  that  they  an*  eaten  by  domcsf ieated  cattle 
only  when  in  a  very  young  state,  and  then  rather 
from  necessity  than' from  choice.  They  are  re- 
garded by  farmers  as  mere  weeds.  Much  of  the 
so-called  *mar*h  hay'  is  composed  of  various  spe- 
cies of  this;  order.  Pax  divides  the  order  into 
two  groups,  Scirpoidoic,  with  Scirpu*.  Cv penis. 
Eriophorum.  Kle<K-haris.  and  Fimhristylis  as  the 
principal  genera:  and  Caricoideir,  the  chief 
genera  of  which  nre  Carex.  S^ho-nus.  and  Rhyn 
cospora.  Aside  from  the  references  given  above, 
the  members  of  this  order  are  of  little  economic 
importance.  See  CaRFX  ;  CvfKRrs;  Scmrt's; 
Prim  sit;  Cotton  Crass;  P.xi-YRts. 

CYPE'BTJS  (Neo  Lat..  from  Lat.  cypero*.  ry- 
ju  rum,  (!k.  xdrnpot,  kuftcinw.  s«»dgo).  A  genu* 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cyperaoeir  which 
contain^  a  great  number  of  species,  chiefly  tropi- 
cal, and  gradually  decreasing  in  nmnlier  toward 
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the  colder  parts  of  the  globe.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cies have  tubers  or  conns,  which  in  some  are 
mucilaginous  ami  nutritious;  others  contain 
a  bitter  principle,  ami  ponaeM  medicinal  quali- 
ties. Of  the  latter  cla^s  in  Cyperua  lomjux,  or 
sweet  eyperus,  one  of  the  spec  ies  which  is  com- 
mon in  ditches  and  wet  meadows  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  the  rhizome  of  which  has  an  odor  of 
Violets,  and  is  astringent,  tonic,  and  stomachic. 
It  has  been  employed  in  medicine  from  very  an- 
cient times,  but  is  now  more  used  in  perfumery. 
Some  of  the  Indian  species  are  also  used  medi- 
cinally and  in  perfumery  in  their  native  country, 
as  well  as  species  of  kindred  genera.  Of  those 
with  esculent  tubers,  the  most  important  is  Cy- 
prus cmulvntus.  (See  Cm  fa.)  A  number  of 
species  nre  frequently  grown  as  house  plants, 
common  among  which  are  the  umbrella  plant 
or  umbrella  palm.  Cyjterus  altcrnifoliua,  and 
Cyperua  papyrus,  formerly  called  I'apyrus  anti- 
quorum,  the  Egyptian  paper-plant.  See  Pai-y- 
bis. 

CYTHEL.    See  Hoise-Leek. 

CY-PRES,  ae'  prA'  (OF.,  as  near).  The  prin- 
ciple of  English  and  American  law  whereby  a 
testamentary  gift  which  cannot  take  effect  in 
the  precise  "manner  intended  by  the  testator  is 
given  an  effect  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that 
which  was  intended.  The  doctrine  has  been  ap- 
plied in  two  classes  of  cases. 

In  the  Creadon  of  Fee-tail  Kstates. — It  is  an 
established  rule  of  real  property  law  that  a  gift 
of  land  bv  way  of  remainder  to  the  issue  of  an 
unborn  person' is  void  if  it  follow  a  gift  of  a  life 
estate  in  the  same  property  by  the  same  instru- 
ment to  such  unlwrn  person  himself.  But  if  the 
gifts  be  made  by  will,  the  remainder  to  the  issue 
may  be  saved  by  construing  the  life  estate  of 
such  unborn  person  as  a  fee  tail,  in  which  case 
it  is  capable  of  descending  to  the  issue  as  tenant 
in  tail.    See  Fee  Tail;  Estate. 

In  (^hatitat'le  Gifts. — Where  the  object  of  a 
charitable  gift  fails,  as  by  the  dying  out  of  the 
entire  class  of  persons  intended  as  beneficiaries 
of  the  charity,  or  where  a  charitable  gift  might 
be  void  in  consequence  of  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  charity  or  the  operation  of  the  rule  against 
perpetuities,  the  court  of  chancery  may  direct 
the  application  of  the  property  to  another  or  to 
a  specific  charity.  Thus,  in  the  first  case,  a  tes- 
tamentary for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
the  United  States  might,  after  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  be  devoted  under  the  cy  pres  doctrine  to 
the  education  of  emancipated  slaves;  and.  in  the 
second  case,  a  charitable  gift  for  the  lx-nefit  of 
the  American  Zionist  Society — there  being  no 
such  society  in  existence  and  there  being  a  possi- 
bility that  it  may  not  come  into  existence  within 
the  jwriod  fixed 'by  the  rule  against  perpetuities 
— may  l>e  applied  to  the  purposes  which  the  tes- 
tator had  in  mind,  through  the  agency  of  any 
other  society  having  similar  aims  and  competent 
to  make  a  beneficial  disposition  thereof. 

It  is  in  cases  of  charitable  gifts  that  the  cy- 
pres doctrine  finds  most  of  its  applications  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  l>ecn  repudiated  in 
several  of  the  States,  but  in  most  of  them  it  ex- 
ists*, and  in  New  York,  where  it  has  for  many 
years  been  in  abeyance,  it  has  recently  been  re- 
vived bv  statute.  It  is  generally  considered  a 
salutarv  doctrine,  as  tending  to  preserve  to  char- 
ity a  gift  clearly  intended  for  benevolent  pur- 
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poses,  and  as  effectuuting  the  general  intention 
of  the  testator,  even  though  the  particular  inten- 
tion entertained  by  him  cannot  Ihj  carried  into 
effect.  See  Charitable  TkI'STS;  PebI'ETI  IT1ES  ; 
TRUSTS J  Imkri'Hetatio.n  ;  Wills;  and  the  au- 
thorities there  referred  to  under  those  titles. 

CYPRESS  (Fr.  eypns,  Tjit.  euprcssus,  Gk. 
KiT&punrot,  ki/parissoa;  connected  by  some  with 
II eh.  yoplter,  a  sort  of  tree,  Assyr.  yiparu,  reed, 
cancbrake).  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
genus  Cupressus.  and  of  the  natural  order  Colli- 
ferie.  They  have  small,  generally  appresscd  and 
imbricate  leaves  and  globular  cones  of  a  few 
thickened  scales.  There  are  about  a  dozen  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  western 
part  of  North  America.  One  of  the  best  known  is 
the  common  cypress  of  the  south  of  Europe  (Cu- 
pressus sem  pcrvimit) ,  and  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  tree  which 
attains  a  height  of  SO  feet,  and  is  famous  alike 
for  the  great  age  it  reaches  and  for  the  durabil- 
ity of  its  wood.  The  wood  is  red  or  yellowish, 
hard,  compact,  and  durable.  It  is  not  subject  to 
attacks  of  insects  and  was  once  in  great  demand 
fur  cabinet  work.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  cedar 
wood  of  Scriptures  and  possibly  the  gopher  wood 
also.  Museum  specimens  of  the  wood  are  known 
to  be  several  thousand  years  old,  and  the  old 
doors  of  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome  lasted  for  more 
than  1100  years  until  replaced  by  doors  of 
bronze.  Medicinal  virtues  were  once  attributed 
to  the  wood,  but  its  present  use  is  for  cabinet 
work  and  musical  instruments.  Perhaps  the 
finest  tree  of  this  genus  is  Cupressus  maeroearpa, 
the  Monterey  cypress  of  California.  It  is  a  beau- 
tifully symmetrical  trie,  attaining  a  height  of 
150  feet  and  a  circumference  of  trunk  of  eight 
to  ten  feet.  It  grows  rapidly,  even  on  poor 
soils,  and  thrives  best  near  the  sea.  It  is  not  very 
hardy;  freezing  temperatures  are  fatal  to  it. 
A  small  tree  (Cupressus  Maenabiana)  of  Cilifor- 
nia  is  much  hardier.  Cupressus  funebris,  of 
China,  has  wide-spreading  and  often  pendulous 
branches;  it  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  has 
liecn  extensively  planted  as  an  ornament  in 
regions  adapted"  to  it.  Cupressus  lusitanica  is 
common  ornamentally  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  known  as  cedar  of  (Joa.  Cupressus 
torulosa  is  a  valuable  species  found  in  the  north 
of  India.  Cupressus  obtusa  or  Kelinospora  ob- 
tusa,  a  Japanese  species,  is  hardy,  attains  a 
height  of  100  feet,  has  a  hard,  close-grained, 
durable  wood,  which  is  considered  of  great  value 
in  Japan,  where  the  tree  is  ahundant  in  the  for- 
ests. It  is  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  and 
some  of  its  varieties  are  of  great  beauty.  Other 
species  occur  in  .Japan,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States.  By  some  botanists  the  species  of  Chamu- 
cyparis  are  united  with  Cupressus.  Among  the 
best  known  are  the  white  cedar  (Cupressus  thy- 
oides)  of  the  ♦'astern  United  States,  the  yel- 
low cedar  {Cupressus  neiotkanenais) ,  and  Port 
Orford  cedar  (Cupressus  hairsoniana) ,  all  of  the, 
Pacific  Coast  region.  The  bald  or  southern  cy- 
press (Taxwlium  diatichum)  is  a  tall  tree  with 
deciduous  leaves  which  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  swamps  from  Maryland  to  Missouri  and 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  timber  of  this 
tree  is  valuable  for  many  purposes.  It  works 
easily  and  is  commonly  u-cd  for  shingles.  In 
water  it  is  very  durable.  When  growing  in  wet 
places  curious."  conical,  hollow  upward  growths, 
called  kne.s.  rise  from  the  roots.    Their  function 
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is  not  positively  known.  The  tree  will  grow  in 
dry  plan's,  and  is  frequently  planted  as  an  orna- 
ment as  well  as  for  its  timber.  For  illustra- 
tion of  a  California  eypress-tree,  see  Plate  of  Cv- 
cads  and  Cypbehb.  For  fossil  forms  of  cypress, 
see  Conifer*. 

CYPRESS  SWAMPS.  Swamps  of  the  south- 
eastern United  States  in  which  the  bald  cypress 
[Tajcodiunt  dixtichum)   is  one  of  the  dominant 
trees.    See  Swamps. 

CYPRESS- VINE.    See  1i>om<i:a. 

CYPTtlA  (Lit.,  from  <ik.  K.rpia,  Kxjpria, 
from  Knr/ioi,  Kypro*,  Cyprus).  The  title  of  a 
poem  once  ascribed  to  Homer,  but  declared  by 
Herodotus  not  to  be  his,  and  later  attributed  to 
Stasinus  or  Hegesius.  It  relates  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  the  Trojan  War,  and  so  is  a  sort  of  preface 
to  the  Iliad. 

CYP'RIAN.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  n 
courtesan  as  being  u  follower  of  Venus,  the 
Cyprus-born  goddess  of  love. 

CYP'RLA/NUS,  or  CYPRIAN,  Tiiakcus 
Cecilus  (  ?  -258).  The  great  leader  of  the 
early  African  Church.  He  was  born  in  North 
Africa,  probably  not  in  Carthage,  though  at  the 
time  he  first  comes  into  notice  he  was  living 
there  in  the  luxurious  style  of  a  man  of  large 
wealth.  His  training  had  lieen  in  the  law,  and 
he  had  attained  prominence  as  a  teacher  of  rhet- 
oric Up  to  240  he  had  lieen  a  pagan.  Then  he 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Christian  Church  as 
n  catechumen,  and  after  instruction  was  baptized. 
Such  a  man  was  a  great  gain  to  the  Church.  He 
early  gave  evidence  of  his  piety  and  desire  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Christians  by  volun- 
tarily parting  with  his  property  and  giving  the 
pnx-oeds  to  the  poor.  In  247  he  was  made  a 
presbyter,  and  in  248  Bishop  of  Carthage.  lie 
owed  his  rapid  elevation  to  his  high  character, 
his  noteworthy  gifts  of  administration,  and  to 
the  promise  he  gave  of  l>eing  a  devoted  loader. 
These  hopes  he  did  not  l>olie.  No  sooner  had  he 
become  accustomed  to  the  duties  of  his  high 
oflice  than  the  peace  which  the  Church  had  en- 
joyed for  many  years  was  broken  by  the  sudden 
exhibition  of  zeal  for  the  old  faith  on  the  port 
of  the  Emperor  Decins.  By  the  imperial  decree 
of  24!»  Christianity  l>ecamc  a  forbidden  religion  ; 
its  profession  meant  confiscation,  torture,  exile, 
even  death,  and  bishops  had  a  price  set  upon 
their  heads.  Not  from  cowardice,  but  from  the 
conviction  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  continue 
to  guide  his  flock,  which  he  thought  he  could  do 
just  as  well  out  of  Carthnge  as  in  it.  in  January. 
250.  he  Went  into  retirement;  not  exactly  con- 
cealment, because  it  must  have  lieen  easy  for  the 
authorities  to  find  him  if  they  wished.  Thus  he 
lived  fourteen  months,  and  then  as  calmly  re- 
turned to  Carthage.  His  time  had  been"  well 
spent,  and  the  fruits  of  it  appear  in  his  pre- 
served corrcsjHmdonce  and  treatises.  But  when 
once  more  in  the  city  he  saw  for  himself  the 
desolation  the  persecution  had  caused.  Many 
had  denied  the  faith,  or  pretended  to  do  so, 
many  had  abandoned  their  homes,  many  had 
died.  The  more  pressing  question  related  'to  the 
treatment  to  Ik?  accorded  the  'lapsed,'  whom  he 
treated  sternly  and  commanded  to  repent  and 
show  contrition;  then  he  would  receive  them. 
(See  LAPSED.)  He  had  indeed  dealt  with  the 
matter  while  in  retirement,  but  now  he  must 
take  a  more  decided  stand.    In  March,  251,  he 


held  his  first  council  at  Carthage,  and  there  he 
met  the  internal  foes,  who  had  greatly  increased 
during  his  retirement,  and  was  compelled  to 
yield  some  ]>oints.  The  relation  between  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  i> 
the  most  interesting  point.  Cyprian  tteav* 
Stephen,  the  bishop  of  the  former,  as  an  equal, 
und  they  differ  upon  the  important  matter  <i 
the  reception  into  the  Church  U|mjii  their  nnun 
ciation  of  heresy  of  those  who  had  boon  baptized 
by  heretics.  Stephen — and  this  was  the  Roman 
and  ultimately  the  general  position — did  not  re 
baptize  such,  while  Cyprian  did.  The  contro 
versy  l>etweeu  these  bishops  was  sharp  and  even 
acrimonious.  Stephen  called  Cyprian  a  pseudo 
Christian;  Cyprian  called  Stephen  a  schismatic 

The  episcopate  of  Cyprian  was  indeed  a  trou 
bled  one;  heretics,  schismatics,  feeble,  timi<1 
Christians,  scheming,  ambitious  leaders,  and,  to 
add  to  the  turmoil,  the  horrors  of  pestilent* — 
all  these  must  have  greatly  worried  the  Bishop. 
But  he  did  much  to  strengthen  the  episcopate 
as  an  institution,  and  make  Church  council* 
part  of  the  regular  machinery  of  the  Church. 
These  two  services  entitle  him  to  everlasting 
remembrance.  He  held  seven  councils,  the  last 
in  256.  But  the  end  which  he  had  long  antici 
pa  ted  was  very  near.  In  August,  257.  persecu- 
tion once  more  broke  out,  this  time  under  Vale- 
rian, the  successor  of  LVcitts,  and  Cyprian  wa* 
apprehended.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  for  manifestly  the  officers  were  dis- 
charging a  very  disagreeable  duty.  He  was 
brought  before  the  proconsul  (August  30,  257). 
required  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  on  his  re- 
fusal banished  to  Curubis.  a  free  town  near  the 
sea  (modern  Xurbo),  50  miles  southeast  of 
Carthage.  There  he  lived,  attended  by  many 
friends  and  active  in  his  episcopal  duties,  for 
eleven  months,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Carthage 
and  lived  for  a  while  in  his  own  home.  On 
September  13,  258,  he  was  again  arrested, 
brought  before  the  consul,  sternly  quest ioned. 
and  sentenced  to  death.  "Our  pleasure  is  that 
Thascius  Cyprianus  be  executed  by  the  sword;" 
to  which  Cyprian  only  said,  "Thanks  be  to  God." 
On  September  14  the  sentence  was  carried  out. 

The  writings  of  Cyprian  arc  most  interesting 
and  handle  a  great  variety  of  topics.  The  eighty 
two  letters  are  the  most  important,  but  the 
treatises  on  the  "Unity  of  the  Church,"  the 
"Dress  of  Virgins."  the  "Lapsed,"  the  "Lord's 
Prayer,"  the  "Vanity  of  Idols."  "Against  the 
.Tews,"  and  others  are  very  instructive.  The 
best  edition  of  his  writings  is  by  G.  Hartel 
(3  vols.,  Vienna,  1868  71)  ;  there  is  an  English 
translation  in  The  Ante-XictM  Fathers,  VOL  v. 
(Buffalo,  1886  00).  Consult  A.  Harnack,  Dm 
trenif)  hearhlrte  Vt/prianische  Schriftcn  und  d\f 
Acta  Pauli  ( Ixdpzig.  1800):  and  for  his  life 
consult  E.  W.  Benson  (London  and  New  York. 
1897). 

CYPRINE,  slp'rln  or  -rln  (Lat.  cttprinu*. 
cuprinus,  from  cuprum,  copper).  A  name  given 
to  a  pale  sky-blue  or  greenish -blue  variety  of 
vesuvianite.  Its  color  is  said  to  lv  caused  by  a 
small  amount  of  copper,  whence  its  name. 

CYPRINID-ffi  (Xen  Lat.  notn.  pi.,  from  Lat 
cyjtriitus,  ilk.  Kinrphet,  k\upriuo*.  carp).  A 
family  of  soft-rayed  fishes  inhabiting  the  fresh 
waters  of  North  America,  eastern  A-ia.  and 
Africa.    The  head  is  naked,  and  the  body,  with  * 
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1.  MONTEREY  CYPRESS  .Cupraaaua  macrocarpon).  4.  AN  ORNAMENTAL  CROTON  (Croton  Cooporl). 

2.  BROOM  (Cytla.ua  a6opaHua>.  5.  RED  CURRANTS  (Rlbaa  rubrom). 

3.  CUBEBS  (Ptpar  cubaba).  6.  NUT  GRASS  (Cyparua  rotundua). 
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few  exceptions,  is  covered  with  cycloid  scales. 
The  mouth  hears  no  teeth,  but  "the  pharyn- 
geal bones  bear  from  one  to  three  series  of 
teeth,  with  a  maximum  of  seven  teeth  in  the 
main  series.  There  are  about  200  genera  and 
1000  species.  They  are  usually  very  numerous 
in  individuals.  With  exceptions  like  the  gold- 
fish,  they  are  not  highly  colored.  The  mules 
often  differ  from  the  females  during  the  spawn- 
ing season,  not  only  in  additional  colors,  hut  in 
the  growth  on  the  head,  tins,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  of  tubercles.  The  family  include-  such 
familiar  Bah  as  the  chub,  dace,  carp,  tench, 
bleak,  bream,  barbel,  minnow,  goldfish,  roach, 
loach,  etc.  Most  of  the  North  American  species 
are  small,  under  12  inches  in  length.  The  Old 
World  forms  and  some  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
species  grow  to  a  much  larger  proportion,  and 
are  often  inijwitant  as  food.  All  important 
kinds  are  descriU-d  elsewhere  under  their  Eng- 
lish  names.    See  Carp. 

CYPRIN'ODONTIDjE  (Neo-Lat..  from  Ok. 
Ktnrpiivf,  kyprinus,  carp  -f-  6&ov%,  (mIuuh,  tooth ) . 
A  large  fnmily  of  soft- rayed  lishes  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Cyprinida;  (q.v.),  with  whieh  they 
were  formerly  placed.  The  body  is  elongate, 
compressed  l>ehiud  and  usually  depressed  at  the 
head,  and  both  are  covered  with  rather  large 
cycloid  scales.    The  mouth  is  small,  extremely 

{ Protractile,  and  provided  with  small  teeth;  the 
ower  jaw  usually  projects,  and  the  pharyn- 
geal bones  are  not  armed,  as  in  the  Cyprinidtr. 
The  sexes  are  usually  unlike,  and  some  of  the 
species  are  viviparous.  In  these  the  anal  fin  of 
the  male  is  modified  into  an  intermittent  organ. 
The  species  are  numerous,  but  none  attains  a 
large  size,  and  some  are  extremely  small.  They 
inhabit  the  fresh-water  streams,  brackish  waters 
and  bays  of  America,  southern  Eurojie,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  The  family  includes  the  top-minnows, 
mumichog,  killitish,  etc.,  and  the  interesting 
anableps,  or  four-eyed  fish.  Many  of  the  species 
are  extremelv  resistant  and  have  become  adapted 
to  very  diverse  habitats.  See  Minnow;  and 
Plate  of  KiLLiKisiiKs  and  Top  minnows. 

CYPRIOTES,  slp'rl  .'.ts  (from  Lat.  Cyprius, 
Cyprian,  from  Cyprus,  Ok.  Kfrrpot,  Kyprcm,  Cy- 
prus; Turk.  Kihris).  Natives  or  inhabitants 
of  Cyprus  (q.v.).  Since  there  appears  to  have 
existed  at  least  as  early  as  n.c.  4000  an  in- 
digenous civilization  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the 
creative  and  stimulative  intluences  of  which  are 
discoverable  all  over  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
the  relation-hip  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  is  n 
question  of  »rent  importance.  The  idea  that, 
they  were  simply  Semitic  Pluenicians  is  being 
abandoned,  sinee'  the  civilisation  of  the  latter 
may  very  well  have  lieen  derived  from  Cyprus, 
ami  not  vice  versa.  Some  of  the  latest  authori- 
ties, like  Ohnefalseh-Riehter  and  Sergi,  regard 
the  autnethonous  civilization  of  Cyprus  as  be- 
longing, with  the  prehMnric  Egyptian,  to  the 
Afro-Mediterranean  or  'Afro- European'  culture 
centre,  and  its  originators  physically  to  the 
North  African  white  race.  Asiatic  influence  as 
-such  is  later. 

The  literature  about  the  Cypriotes  and  their 
culture  is  listed  up  to  date  in  Cobham,  Ilihliuy- 
raphy  of  Cyprus  (London,  1900).  The  ethnolo- 
gical questions  involved  have  been  diseus-cd  by 
Ohnefalseh-Riehter,  in  his  article  in  the  I Vr- 
hamllunyen  tier  berlimr  Ccscllxchaft  fur  Anthro- 
Vol.  V.-37. 


pologic  for  1800,  and  by  Sergi  in  his  J/edifcr- 
rumun  A'mv  (London,  11)01). 

CYP'RIPETnJM.   See  Lady's  Slipper. 

CYPRUS  (Lit.,  from  Gk.  Kiwpot,  Kypros). 
One  t if  tlie  largest  and  most  important  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  northeast  of  that  sea, 
nearly  equidistant  from  Asia  Minor  on  the  north 
and  Syria  on  the  east,  40  miles  from  the  former, 
and  about  50  miles  from  the  latter  (Map: 
Turkey  in  Asia,  K  5).  It  is  145  miles  long  and 
00  miles  wide.  Area,  3584  square  miles.  Cy- 
prus formerly  belonged  to  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
but  since  1878  has  been  under  British  control. 
A  great  part  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  two 
mountain  ranges  in  a  general  direction  of 
west  to  east.  The  loftiest,  whieh  fills  the 
whole  southern  portion  of  the  island,  is  called 
Olympus,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  one 
particular  peak.  The  highest  summit  is  that 
of  Mount  Troodos,  about  0500  feet.  The  range 
terminates  in  the  isolated  peak  of  Oros  Stavro, 
or  Hill  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  conspicuous  object 
from  Larnaka,  and  evidently  the  peak  called 
Olympus  by  Strabo,  although  it  is  but  2300  feet 
high.  The  northern  range  is  an  unbroken  ridge 
for  100  miles,  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  other, 
its  highest  summits  uot  exceeding  3200  feet. 
Between  these  ranges  is  a  broad  plain  extending 
across  the  island  from  the  Bay  of  Famagosta 
to  that  of  Morphu  on  the  west,  about  00  miles 
long  and  from  10  to  20  miles  wide.  This 
plain  is  called  Messaria,  and  is  watered  by  two 
streams.  It  is  open,  but  little  cultivated.  It 
is  bare  of  timber,  and  only  the  loftiest  and 
central  summits  of  the  Olympian  range  retain 
their  covering  of  pine  woods.  The  climate  varies 
in  different  localities;  in  the  central  plain  and 
about  Larnaka  the  heat  is  excessive,  but  is 
tempered  by  cool  sea-breezes  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  between  whieh  time  and  the 
end  of  October  is  the  hottest  period.  The  winter 
is  short  and  cold,  but  snow  is  seldom  seen  except 
upon  high  mountain  peaks.  Fevers  are  prevalent 
during  the  warm  months. 

In  ancient  times  Cyprus  supplied  the  (Jreek 
monarchs  of  Egypt  with  timlier  for  their  fleets. 
It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  mineral  wealth, 
especially  for  copper,  a  metal  which  takes  its 
name  (ri<;#ri«»i)  from  the  name  of  the  island. 
No  copper-mines  are  now  worked.  There  was 
nlso  considerable  silver  produced,  and  Pliny  says 
the  precious  stones  were  found  there.  Salt,  for 
which  the  island  was  noted  in  olden  times,  is 
still  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Larnaka  and  Limasol.  Cypsum  and 
terra-umbra  are  the  chief  minerals  found.  The 
principal  vegetable  productions  are  cotton,  wines, 
and  fruits;  some  tobacco  is  grown:  Cultiva- 
tion is  easy  ami  the  soil  in  many  places  is  ex- 
ceedingly productive,  particularly  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  and  along  the  level  land  of  the 
northern  shore. 

Drainage  ami  the  planting  of  trees  has  grently 
benefited  the  least  healthful  regions.  Agricul- 
ture and  manufactured  formerly  in  a  backward 
state  have  made  considerable  progress  since  the 
island  came  under  British  rule;  according  to 
current  estimates  about  two  thirds  of  the  arable 
laud  is  under  cultivation.  The  success  of  the 
crops  depends  on  irrigation,  which  is  chiefly  ef- 
fected by  means  of  wells.  The  rivers  are  short 
and  variable  in  volume,  depending  for  their  water 
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on  the  rains  and  the  melted  snow  from  the  moun- 
tains. During  the  hot  season  they  present  only 
dried  up  watercourses.  The  formation  of  the 
coast-line  is  unfavorahle  to  commercial  develop- 
ment, as  there  arc  practically  no  good  harbors. 
The  chief  places  of  trade.  Larnaka  and  Limasol, 
have  only  roadsteads;  and  Si  la  in  is,  which  was 
the  chief  port  of  antiquity,  and  Fainagosta. 
which  held  tli.it  position  under  the  Venetians, 
ore  only  artificial  harlnirs  on  an  open  sandy 
COMt.  The  English  early  selected  Fainagosta  as 
the  most  favorable  place  to  construct  a  good 
harhor.  The  towns  in  Cyprus  worthy  of  notice 
nre:  Lefkosia,  commonly  called  Nicosia,  which 
since  the  time  of  the  Lusignan  kin^s  has  tn-en 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  over  12.500;  Fainagosta,  on  the  eastern 
coast  near  the  ruins  of  Salamis,  important  under 
the  Venetians,  hut  now  having  only  a  few  hun- 
dred inhabitants;  Lanarka,  on  the  southeast  coast 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ("ilium,  now  the 
chief  place  of  trade,  with  7000  or  8000  inhabi- 
tant*; Limasol,  on  the  southern  coast,  some  dis- 
tance  west  of  the  site  of  Amathus.  the  chief 
point  for  the  export  of  wines;  and  Baflo,  or 
Papho,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paphos. 
in  the  southwest.  In  1871  Nicosia  was  brought 
into  telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  means  of  a  submarine  cable 
to  Latakia  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  this  line 
was  subsequently  extended  to  Larnaka ;  there 
is  also  communication  by  cable  with  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt.  There  are  several  hundred  miles 
ot  telegraph  lines  and  good  roads.  The  com- 
merce of  Cyprus  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
the  avenge  annual  value  of  1805-99  reaching 
but  $2,735,000,  the  imports  generally  exceeding 
the  export**.  Among  the  chief  exports  are  raisins, 
cocoons,  wines,  wheat  and  barley,  wool,  carobs 
and  llour;  the  chief  imports  are  cotton  and 
woolen  manufactures,  tobacco,  groceries,  rice, 
alcohol,  iron,  leather,  petroleum,  timber,  sugar, 
soap,  and  cotton  manufactures.  The  sponge- 
fisheries  yield  products  valued  at  between  $100,000 
and  $150,000  |ht  annum. 

By  treaty  between  the  British  Government  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  dune  4.  1878.  Asiatic 
Turkey  was  placed  under  British  protection,  nnd 
permission  was  given  to  Kngland  to  occupy  Cy- 
prus. Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  ap|x>intcd  Gover- 
nor, and  was  installed  as  administrator,  July 
23.  The  head  of  the  administration  is  the  High 
Commissioner,  who  is  assisted  by  an  execu- 
tive council  consisting  of  three  office-holders, 
and  a  legislative  council  of  eighteen  members, 
one-third  of  whom  are  office-holders;  the  rest 
are  elected  on  a  property  qualification,  three  by 
the  Mohammedan  and  nine  by  the  imn  Moham- 
medan population.  The  municipalities  are  ad- 
ministered by  elected  councils.  Education  is  to 
some  extent  "controlled  by  the  Government,  and 
is  chiefly  of  an  elementary  character.  The  total 
number  of  schools  in  1809  was  -408.  of  which  339 
were  in  receipt  of  some  aid  from  the  Government, 
while  the  re-t  were  maintained  by  endow  incuts  or 
private  contributions.  The  total  enrollment  in 
all  the  schools  was  a  little  over  19.000.  of  which 
number  4300  Were  Moslems.  Justice  is  admin- 
istered by  a  supreme  court,  assize,  district  magis- 
trate, and  village  courts,  nil  of  them  with  the 
exception  of  (lie  t-rst  having  natives  for  judges. 
For  administrative  purposes  Cyprus  is  divided 
into  the  six  districts  of  Nicosia.  Larnaka.  Lima- 


sol,  Famagosta,  Papho,  and  Kyrenia.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  ure  tithes,  which  are  paid 
in  kind,  taxes  on  property,  salt  monopoly,  and 
customs.  The  revenue  shows  an  increase  from 
£107.777  ($838,875)  in  1895-90,  to  £200.03* 
($1,003,190)  in  1809-1900,  while  the  annual 
grant  from  Great  Britain  shows  a  decrease  from 
$£10,000  in  1890  97  to  $05,000  in  1899  1900.  The 
currency  consists  of  English,  Turkish,  French, 
and  native  coins.  The  weights  and  measure* 
are  Turkish. 

The  population,  in  1891,  was  209.280,  of  whom 
three-fourths  were  Greeks,  47.928  being  Moham- 
medans; in  1901  it  was  237,022,  including  51.309 
.Mohammedans. 

The  early  civilization  of  the  island  is  known 
only  from  the  excavations  of  recent  years,  which 
have  thrown  little  light  on  the  ethnic  affinities  <.f 
the  primitive  inhabitants.  |  See  CUPRIOWJ 
There  are  but  scanty  traces  of  the  Stone  Age. 
but  the  Bronze  Age,  both  in  the  earlier  period 
when  pure  cop|ier  is  used  and  in  the  later 
period  after  the  introduction  of  tin,  is  char- 
acterized by  a  well-developed  and  clearly 
marked  civilization,  presenting  close  analogies 
to  that  represented  in  the  lower  strata  at 
Troy.  The  people  seem  to  have  l>een  pastoral, 
nnd  to  have  avoided  the  mountains  and 
torests.  They  early  learned  to  work  the  rich 
copper-mines  of  the  island,  nnd  Deem  to  have  been 
somewhat  tn  advance  of  their  neighbors  in  Syria 
and  on  the  islands  of  the  .Egcan.  From  its 
situation.  Cyprus  was  exposed  to  foreign  inthi 
enees,  and  seems  to  have  served  as  intermediary 
between  Egypt  and  Syria  and  the  Mycemean 
civilization  of  the  West*  The  Mycena-an  civiliza- 
tion seems  to  have  reached  the  island  alxuit  B.C. 
1000  and  to  have  continued  for  alniut  800  years. 
Whether  it  was  introduced  by  Greek  colonists 
is  uncertain,  but  these  colonists  certainly  came  to 
the  island  before  the  Dorians  had  occupied 
Peloponnesus,  and  before  the  introduction  of  the 
later  Greek  alphabet;  for  they  sjKike  a  dialect 
closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Arcadians,  and  Used 
a  clumsy  syllabic  mode  of  writing,  which  seem* 
akin  to  that  of  southern  Asia  Minor  and  pos- 
sibly of  Crete.  The  Greek  and  Phoenician  set- 
tlements belong  to  the  Iron  Age;  the  latter  are 
found  chielly  along  the  southern  coast,  where 
they  remained  predominant  in  Citiuni.  Amathus. 
ami  Marion  even  in  later  times.  The  Greeks  at 
lirst  settled  along  the  northern  shores  and  at  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  great 
plain  which  crosses  the  island  at  Amathus.  Sala- 
mis, Soli,  and  later  predominated  in  Papho*. 
Curium,  and  Lnnathus.  Whether  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite,  which  tlourished  greatly  in  Cyprus, 
developed  from  that  of  a  nude  nature  goddess 
of  the  original  inhabitants  or  from  that  of  the 
Phoenician  Astarte  is  uncertain,  but  it  reached 
the  greatest  splendor  and  sensuality  among  the 
Greeks,  who  regarded  Cyprus  as  the  favored  sp,,t 
where  the  goddess  was  Ixirn  from  the  sea  foam. 
The  island  was  invaded  by  Thothm»*s  MI.  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ 
was  tributary  to  the  Assyrian..  In  the  sixth 
century  it  was  conquered  by  Amasis  of  Egypt, 
and  on  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  Caml.y 
si  s,  pa«s«»d  under  Persian  rule.  The  Greek*  of 
Cyprus  joined  in  the  Ionic  revolt,  but  were  con- 
quered, and  Cypriote  vessels  were  in  the  licet  of 
Xerxes.  The  attempt  of  Cimon  to  join  Cyprus 
to  the  Athenian  1-eague  was  unsuccessful,  and 
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the  island  remained  tributary  until  Evagoras 
Iq.v.)  became  King  of  Salauiis  (u.c.  410-374), 
made  himself  master  of  much  of  the  island,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  casting  olT  the  Persian  yoke 
After  the  battle  of  Issus,  when  Alexander  ad- 
vanced into  Phoenicia,  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus 
declared  in  his  favor,  and  sent  ships  to  assist  him 
in  the  siege  of  Tyre.  Under  the  Persian  rule  the 
cities  had  been  allowed  a  large  measure  of  self- 
government  under  the  control  of  kings,  who  seem 
to  have  claimed  descent  from  heroic  ancestors. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  possession  of 
this  island,  so  important  for  its  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible forests  (it  is  now  quite  bare  of 
trees),  became  an  object  of  contention  among 
his  successors,  being  especially  sought  by  An- 
tigonus  and  Ptolemy.  It  finally  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter  and  was  for  a  long  time  a 
valued  dependency  of  Egypt.  In  B.C.  58 -57  the 
tribune  Clodiufl  proposed  and  Cftto  effected  its 
annexation  by  Koine.  I  nder  Augustus  it  was 
made  a  proconsular  province,  and  from  this 
time  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  ancient  history. 
Cyprus  is  noticed  in  Acts  iv.  30,  where  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  Barnabas;  and 
in  Acts  xi.  19-20  it  appears  prominently  in  con- 
nection with  the  earliest  spreading  of  Christian- 
ity. During  the  reign  of  Trajan  (A.n.  110)  it 
Mas  the  scene  of  a  rising  of  the  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  killed  24,000  of  the  other  inhabit- 
ants. After  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Cyprus  passed  under  the  Byzantine  em|>erors. 
In  040  the  Arabs  became  masters  and  destroyed 
the  city  of  Salamis.  Two  years  later  the  Greeks 
recovered  sway;  but  in  802  it  was  again  con- 
quered by  Harun-el-Rashid.  who  was  soon  com- 
piled to"  relinquish  it  to  the  Byzantine  rulers. 
In  1184  Isaac  Comnenus  made  Cyprus  an 
independent  sovereignty.  In  1101  Richard  of 
England  ejected  Comnenus,  and  in  1103  put 
Guy  de  l.usignan  in  jwssession  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  Guy 
had  been  appointed  king.  For  three  centu- 
ries, under  this  dynasty,  the  feudal  system 
flourished  in  Cyprus,  the  cities  of  Nicosia  and 
Famagostn  were  adorned  with  churches,  splendid 
even  in  their  ruins,  and  the  island  seems  to  have 
Ik  en  rich  and  prosperous.  Through  the  Venetian 
Catarina  Cornaro,  the  wife  of  James  II.,  the 
Republic  of  Venice  came  into  full  possession  of 
the  island  in  1480  and  held  the  rule  for  ahout 
eighty  years.  In  1570  the  Turks  invaded  Cyprus, 
quickly  subdued  the  country  districts,  took  the 
capital  (Nicosia)  after  a  siege,  and  murdered 
20,000  of  its  inhabitants.  Famagosta  held  out 
for  a  year  and  then  made  a  capitulation,  which 
was  immediately  violated  by  the  Moslem  gen- 
eral, who  slowly  tortured  to  death  the  governor 
of  the  city.  From  that  period  Cyprus  continued 
a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  1878  it  was 
placed  under  English  control  by  a  treaty,  which 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  and 
assured  him  an  annual  income  of  £02,746.  In 
18S2  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated,  and 
under  English  rule  the  prosj>erity  of  the  island 
has  greatly  increased.  The  antiquities  of  the 
island  have  been  the  subject  of  much  unscientific 
and  inaccurate  exploration,  conducted  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  booty.  Of  these  earlier 
excavations  the  most  productive  were  those  of 
L.  P.  di  Cesnola.  whose  collections  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York.   Later  excavations  in  the  modern  scientific 


method  have  been  conducted  by  the  Cyprus  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  the  British  Museum,  Ohnefalsch- 
Riehter,  and  others. 

Biiu.iotiUAruY.  I'nger  and  Kotscny,  Die  Intel 
Cypern  Hirer  physisehvn  uud  oryanisehen  Xatur 
uuch,  etc.  (Vienna,  1805)  ;  Sassenay,  Chypre, 
hisluire  el  geographic  (Paris,  1878);  de  Mas 
Latrie,  J/ile  dc  Chypre  (Paris.  1K79);  Lang. 
Cyprus  (London,  1870);  Baker,  Cyprus  As  I 
Huw  It  (London,  1870);  Fyler,  Development  of 
Cyprus  and  Humbles  in  the  Island  (London, 
1800);  Mariti,  Truvels  in  Cyprus  (Nicosia, 
1800)  ;  Cobham,  An  Attempt  on  a  liiblioyraphy  of 
Cyprus  (Nicosia,  1803);  Engel,  Cyprus  (Berlin, 
1841);  Cesnola,  Cyprus:  Its  Cities,  Tombs,  ami 
Temples  (New  York,  1878)  ;  id.,  XaUtminia  (Lon- 
don. 1882);  .4  Descriptive  Atlas  of  the  Cexnola 
Collection  (New  York,  1885)  ;  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Jlistoire  de  Vart  antu/ue,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1884; 
English  translation  by  Armstrong,  London. 
1885)  ;  Ohnefalseh-Riehter,  Cyprus,  the  ltiblct 
and  Homer  (London,  1803);  My  res  and  Richter, 
Catalogue  of  the  Cyprus  Museum  (Oxford, 
1890)  ;  the  inscriptions  in  the  Cypriote  dialect 
arc  published  in  Collitz,  Samm'lung  der  grie- 
chischen  Dialckt-lnsehrijtcn,  vol.  i.  (CJottingen, 
1884)  ;  Schmidt,  Snmmlunn  ki/prischer  Insehrif- 
tin  in  epichorischcr  Hchrift  (  Jena,  1870). 

CYRANO  DE  BEEGERAC,  se'ra'no'  de 
bur'zh-ruk'.    See  Beboehac. 

CY  RENA'ICA    (Lat,    from    Gk.  KvPVrata, 

Kyrenaia ) .  The  name  of  the  district  whose 
capital  was  Cyrene  (q.v.).  It  comprised  the 
tableland  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  from  the 
Great  Syrtis  to  the  promontory  of  Ardanis  (Raa 
el-Mellah),  though  its  boundaries  fluctuated 
according  to  the  degree  of  subjection  in  which 
the  neighboring  tribes  were  held.  This  plateau 
of  Cyrenaica  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  loveli- 
est and  most  agreeable  regions  of  the  world,  'the 
climate  is  delicious,  mountains  on  the  south 
sheltering  the  land  from  the  scorching  blasts  of 
the  Sahara,  and  cool  sea-winds  fanning  it  on  the 
north.  From  the  central  plateau,  whose  breadth 
is  about  80  miles,  the  land  sloj)es  down  in  verdant 
terraces  to  the  Mediterranean.  These  terraces 
are  cut  and  watered  by  mountain  streams,  form- 
ing luxuriant  ravines"  The  productions  of  Cy- 
renaica mentioned  by  ancient  writers  are  wheat, 
oil,  wine,  honey,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  cucuml>ers, 
truffles,  cabbage;  flowers  yielding  the  richest 
perfumes;  and  a  rare  plant  called  silphium.  The 
country  wns  also  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
horses,"  but  was  much  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  locusts. 

The  chief  cities  tif  Cyrenaica  were  Cyrene, 
Taucheira  (afterwards  called  Arsinoe),  lies- 
perides  (afterwards  called  Berenice),  Barca, 
and  Apollonia.  To  each  of  these  live  cities 
(whence  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  Cyrenaica 
was  named  Pentapolis  and  Pentapolitami  Regia) 
n  certain  amount  of  territory  was  attached.  This 
favored  their  individual  independence;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  dynasty  of  Battus,  who 
led  the  first  Greek  colony  to  Cyrene  (q.v.),  ex- 
ercised very  little  influence  over  Cyrenaica  in 
general.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
(ireat  Cyrenaica  became  part  of  the  Egyptian 
kingdom  of  Ptolemy  I-Jigi,  and  in  the  second 
century  u.c.  a  separate  kingdom  under  a  branch 
of  the  Ptolemaic  family.  In  U.C.  00  it  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans  by  Apion,  the  last  king. 
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and  shortly  after  was  united  with  Crete  as  a 
Koman  province.  It  continued  to  prosper  for 
ttomc  time,  but  with  the  increasing  weakness  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  to  which  it  belonged,  was 
more  and  more  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  desert  tribes,  and  in  a.d.  047  was  overrun  by 
the  Arabs.  Ancient  Cyrcnaica  nearly  corresponds 
to  modern  Barca  (q.V.). 

CY'BENAIC  SCHOOL.  A  school  of  phi- 
losophy established  by  the  followers  of  Socrates 
upon  his  death.  Aristippus  of  Cyreue,  its 
founder,  taught  thut  pleasure  was  the  highest 
good,  thus  developing  one  side  of  the  Socratie 
teaching  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Virtue 
for  this  school  meant  the  course  of  life  that  se- 
cured the  greatest  enjoyment.  For  this,  wisdom 
is  necessary,  since  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
prompted  by  instincts  and  impulses  as  they  arise, 
often  defeats  itself.  The  wise  man  is  the  man 
who  knows  how  he  can  obtain  the  maximum  of 
enjoyment  and  who  acts  upon  this  knowledge. 
This  doctrine  received  various  modifications  ac- 
cording to  the  view  its  adherents  took  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  hedonistic  end  is  attainable. 
Thus  Theodorus  insisted  that  in  the  form  not  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  but  of  enduring  joy 
or  'cheerful  frame  of  mind.'  can  true  satisfaction 
be  obtained;  Hegesias  urged  that  an  excess  of 
pleasure  over  pain  is  unattainable,  hence  the  true 
end  of  human  endeavor  is  to  minimize  the  dis- 
comforts of  life,  and  he  carried  this  doctrine 
to  its  logical  outcome,  that  death  is  preferable 
to  life;  hence  he  was  called  the  'recommender 
of  death.'  This  is  perhaps  the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  pessimism  (q.v.)  in  Occidental  philoso- 
phy. On  the  other  hand,  Anniceris  maintained 
that  in  the  search  for  pleasure  the  friendly, 
social,  filial,  patriotic  man  is  most  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  thus  went  far  toward  carrying 
egoistic  hedonism  beyond  its  most  obvious  limita- 
tions. The  Cyrenaic  school  was  the  precursor  of 
the  Epicurean  (q.v.).  Consult  Watson,  Hedoniatio 
Theories  from  Ariatippua  to  Spencer  (Glasgow, 
1805),  and  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the 
article  on  Ethics.  See  Ethics;  Hedonism; 
Utilitarianism. 

CYEENE,  st-r.'-'ne  (Eat.,  from  Ok.  KupiW. 
Kyrvnf).  In  ancient  geography,  the  capital  of 
Cyrcnaica,  in  northern  Africa,  situated  about  10 
miles  distant  from  the  coast  and  1800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  B.C.  631,  by  Battus  and  a  body  of 
Dorian  colonists  from  the  island  of  Thera.  It 
carried  on  an  etxensive  commerce  with  Egypt 
and  Greece,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  many 
distinguished  men — the  philosophers  Aristippus 
and  Cameades,  the  poet  Callimachus,  the  astron- 
omer Eratosthenes,  the  rhetorician  and  Bishop 
Synesius. 

CYRI'ACUS,  or  Cibiaco  ije'  Pizzicolli  (1391- 
c.1449).  One  of  the  most  diligent  antiquarians 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  lie  was  born  at 
Ancona.  Possessed  from  boyhood  by  the  spirit, 
of  exploration,  be  early  entered  upon  the  life 
of  a  merchant,  which  enabled  him  to  gratify  his 
passion  for  travel.  Led  by  his  admiration  for 
Dante  to  Vergil,  and  thence"  to  Homer,  he  turned 
to  the  study  of  the  classic-*,  ami  devoted  his 
travels  to  the  enthusiastic  study  and  description 
of  the  remains  of  the  past.  Unlike  most  of  the 
Italian  scholars  of  his  time,  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  monuments  of  Italy.    He  visited 


Syria,  Egypt,  the  islands  of  the  .Egean,  and 
finally  Athens  and  the  mainland  of  Greece,  every 
where  purchasing  manuscripts,  coins,  and  works 
of  art,  copying  inscriptions,  sketching  and  d«- 
scribing  roads,  walls,  buildings,  and  any  other 
evidences  of  the  life  of  ancient  Greece.  Hi- 
notes  and  drawings  were  collected  in  three  larj,«e 
folio  volumes,  but  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  1449,  they  became  scattered,  and  now  arc 
known  only  by   fragments  or  partial  copies. 
Though  Cyriacus  never  became  a  learned  man. 
and  often  made  ludicrous  mistakes,  his  breadth 
of  interest  and  untiring  zeal  led  him  to  copy 
much  that  others  neglected,  and   to  him  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  many  inscriptions  and 
monuments  which  have  since  disappeared.  Con 
suit;  Voigt,  Wicderbclebung  dca  claaaischt  n  Al- 
ttrtuma,  vol.  i.  (Berlin,  1893),  where  the  earlier 
literature  is  cited ;   also  .lahn,  "Cyriacus  von 
Ancona  und  Albrecht  DUrer,"  in  Aua  d*r  Alter- 
tumawiaaenxchaft  (Bonn,  1808). 

CYRIL,  slr'Il  (Eat,  Cyrillu*,  Gk.  K<^XXm. 
Ktfrillos),  Saint  (  ?  -444).  A  bishop  of  Alex 
andria,  one  of  the  most  energetic  but  h-a-t 
amiable  of  the  Church  Fathers.  He  was  born 
in  Alexandria,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  i* 
not  known.  He  was  educated  in  the  des- 
ert, 05  miles  south  of  Alexandria,  by  tbe 
fanatical  monks  of  N'itria,  with  whom  he  lived 
for  five  years,  and  who  probably  inspired  him 
with  that  fiery,  intolerant,  and*  ignorant  zeal 
which  characterized  him  through  life.  Subse- 
quently he  went  to  Alexandria,  where  he  be- 
came a  presbyter,  and  on  the  death  of  his  unci*-, 
Theophilus,  a.d.  412,  obtained  the  episcopal  see. 
The  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  were  numerous  and 
wealthy,  were  the  first  to  feel  the  fierceness  of 
his  religious  hatred.  Some  Christian  blood  hav- 
ing been  shed  by  them  in  a  city  tumult,  Cyril  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  rabble  of  zealots,  at- 
tacked the  Jewish  quarter  of  Alexandria,  de- 
stroyed the  houses,  and  banished  the  inhabitant-*. 
Orestes,  the  Prefect  of  Egypt,  having  drawn  up 
an  accusation  against  Cyril,  was  attacked  in  tbe 
streets  by  500  monks,  who  had  come  up  from  the 
deserts  of  N'itria,  at  the  call  of  their  old  com 
panion,  eager  for  the  work  of  destruction.  One 
oi  these  monks  having  fallen  in  the  skirmish, 
his  corpse  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  high 
church  of  Alexandria,  where  Cyril  delivered  * 
sanguinary  discourse,  gave  the  dead  monk  the 
name  of  Thaumasius  ('the  excellent'),  and  pro- 
nounced him  a  martyr  and  a  saint.  The  most 
notorious  and  barbarous  deed  with  which  this 
persecutor  of  heretics  and  heathens  had  to  do 
was  the  murder  of  the  maiden  Hypatia  (q.v  ), 
the  daughter  of  the  mathematician  Theon.  Theo- 
doret  gravely  accuses  him  of  instigating  the 
Alexandrian  populace  to  this  horrid  net.  which 
took  place  in  Ivent,  415.  But  the  most  important 
historic  event  in  his  career  was  his  controversy 
with  Nestorius  (q.v.),  whose  doctrines  were 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  presided 
over  by  Cyril  (431).  All  the  worst  features 
of  his  disposition  appeared  in  this  broil.  In 
the  midst  of  disquietudes,  which  he  himself 
hud  largely  occasioned,  he  died  June  9.  a.d.  444 
In  the  Greek  Church  his  day  in  the  calendar  of 
saints  is  June  9.  in  the  Latin  Church  January 
28.  Cyril's  numerous  writings  consist  of  com- 
mentaries, treatises,  homilies,  epistles,  etc.  The 
best  edition  was  published  bv  .Tean  Aubert 
(Paris,  1038,  reprinted  in  Mignc.  Patrol.  Grace. 
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lxviii.-lxxvii.) .  Certain  of  hi*  works  haw  been 
published  in  critical  editions  by  English  scholars, 
among  them  his  commentaries  on  Luke  (1859), 
John  (1872),  Minor  Prophet*  (IStiS),  and  /'ire 
Tunics  Against  \cstorius  (1881).  For  his  biog- 
raphy, consult  Kopallik  ( Mayence,  1881). 
Charles  Kingsley's  brilliant  romance  Hgpatia 
gives  a  view  of  Cyril  tinged  with  the  author's 
prejudices  against "monastieism. 

CYRIL,  Saint  (c.315-80).  A  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem ami  an  eminent  Church  Father.  He  was 
h«irn  in  Jerusalem  about  A.n.  .'115.  and  ordaineil  a 
deacon  in  S34,  a  presbyter  in  315.  and.  on  the 
death  of  Maximus,  in  351  was  elected  bishop 
of  his  native  city.  His  metropolitan  was  the 
Arian  bishop  Acacius  of  Cicsarea,  with  whom 
he  was  soon  engaged  in  hot  conflict  concerning 
originally  the  rights  of  his  office,  but  ultimately 
their  differences  of  doctrine.  Acacius  accused 
Cyril  before  a  council  at  Ca-snrea  in  358.  whose 
competency  Cyril  did  not  acknowledge,  of  selling 
the  treasures  of  his  church  in  a  time  of  famine 
to  fee* I  the  poor,  and  this  Arianizing  assembly 
undertook  to  depose  him.  He  appealed  to  a 
larger  synod,  which  was  held  at  Seleucia  (3591. 
and  was  by  it  restored  to  his  office;  but  once 
more,  through  the  persevering  hostility  of  Aca- 
cius, he  was  deposed  by  a  council  assembled  in 
< 'onstant inople  in  300.  On  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantius  (301)  he  was  again  restored 
to  his  episcopate.  Siwin  after  his  old  enemv  Aca- 
cius died,  but  Cyril  was  immediately  involved  in 
new  difficulties,  and  after  considerable  strife 
was  banished,  by  order  of  the  F.ni|>eror  Valens, 
in  307;  nor  did  he  return  till  the  Emperor's 
death  in  378.    He  died  March  18.  380. 

Cyril's  writings  are  extremely  valuable,  not 
because  of  their  vigor,  profundity,  or  beauty, 
but  on  account  of  their  theology.  They  consist 
of  twenty-three  treatises,  eighteen  of  which  are 
nddressed  to  catechumens  and  five  to  the  newly 
baptized.  The  former  are  for  the  most  part 
doctrinal,  and  present  to  us  in  a  more  complete 
and  systematic  manner  than  the  writings  of  any 
other' father  the  creed  of  the  Church;  the  latter 
are  ritual,  and  give  us  a  minute  account  of  bap- 
tism, chrism,  and  the  Lord's  Supjicr.  Their  style 
is  simple  and  unattractive.  Cyril's  works  were 
published  by  A.  A.  Touttee,  the  Benedictine 
monk  (Paris.  1720;  Venice.  1701);  they  were 
reprinted  in  Migne,  Patrol.  QrttCO,  xxxiii..  and  by 
C.  Reischl  and  .T.  Rupp  (2  vols.,  Munich. 
11*48  00:  Eng.  trans,  by  E.  11.  Gilford  in  The 
Siccne  and  Host-X  ircne  Fathers,  2d  series,  vol. 
vii.,  Xew  York,  1891).  Consult  Delacroix, 
Saint  f'urillr  de  Jerusalem,  sa  vie  ct  ses  truvre* 
(Paris,  1805). 

CYRIL  and  METHODIUS.  The  apostles  of 
the  Slavs  in  the  ninth  century.  They  were  brothers, 
and  sprang  from  a  respectable  family  living  in  the 
half-Slavic,  half-Creek  tow  n  of  Thessalonica.  Hav- 
ing been  ordained  priest,  Cyril  (whose  name  was 
properly  Constantincl  became  secretary  to  I  lie  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople, and  later  prominently 
connected  with  the  anti-Jewish  polemics.  The  lat- 
ter interest  it  was  which  induced  him  to  go  forth, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Michael  III.,  to  evangelize  the  Khasars,  dwelling 
by  the  Caspian  Sea  under  a  .Jewish  king  who 
allowed  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians  to 
live  peacefully  together.  His  labors  were  very 
successful,  the  Khan  himself  being  among  the 


converts.  At  this  time  Methodius,  his  cider 
brother,  was  abbot  of  a  famous  monastery  in 
Constantinople.  The  Duke  of  Moravia,  Rostis- 
lav,  having  established  an  independent  Slavic 
kingdom  and  driven  out  the  German  priests, 
applied  to  Constantinople  for  Christian  teach 
ing.  The  patriarch  sent  him  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius (804).  Cyril  invented  the  Slavic  alphals-t, 
and  the  brothers,  assisted  by  a  number  of  their 
pupils,  completed  their  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  is  in  use  to  the  present  day 
among  all  Creek  Catholic  Christians  (Russians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Serbs).  Feeling  the  necessity 
of  linking  the  Moravian  Church  to  the  power 
of  Rome,  the  brothers,  after  three  and  one-half 
years  of  work,  went  to  Rome.  There  they  were 
cordially  received  and  were  ordained."  The 
younger  of  the  two  brothers  died  February  14, 
809,  as  monk  in  a  monastery  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  had  taken  the  name  of  Cyril. 
Methodius  continued  the  work  among  the  Slavs, 
but  in  Pantionin,  not  in  Moravia.  In  870  the 
Pope  made  him  a  bishop  and  in  873  archbishop. 
Supported  by  the  Pope,  he  long  kept  up  a  con- 
stant light  with  the  German  emissaries.  He 
died  at  Wehlerad,  April  0,  885.  Consult:  Ginzcl, 
(leschichte  der  Slairenapostel  Cyril  und  Metho- 
dius (2d  ed„  Vienna,  1801);  Dtimmler  and 
Miklosich,  Die  Legend*  torn  heiligen  Ct/ritlus 
(Vienna.  1870);  Goctz,  tlesehiehte  der  Slairen- 
apostel Canstantinus  (Cgrillus)  und  Methodius 
(Ootha,  1897):  also  ^'ita  Nanrti  Methodii,  cd. 
by  Miklosich  (Vienna,  1870).  The  Apologia 
Moralis  ascribed  to  Cvril  was  published  by  Cor- 
ter  (Vienna,  1030). 

CYRIL 'LA  (named  in  honor  of  Domenico  Ci- 
rillo  or  Cyrillo,  an  Italian  physician).  An  ever 
green  tree  or  shrub,  of  which  there  is  but  one 
species,  leatherwood  (t'grilla  racemiflora) ,  found 
from  the  southern  Cnited  States  to  Brazil.  In 
the  Cnited  Slates  it  occurs  from  North  Carolina 
to  Texas,  and  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  bright  green  leaves,  and  white 
flowers  in  racemes.  The  species  is  variable,  and 
under  cultivation  some  of  the  varieties  are  very 
ornamental. 

CYRILLIC  ALPHARET.  A  method  of 
writing  invented  by  Cyril,  apostle  of  the  Slavs 
(see  CYBII.;  METIIOOH  s )  between  855  nnd  803. 
It  is  based  upon  the  Greek  uncials  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century,  with  the  addition  of  some 
signs  to  represent  sounds  not  found  in  (J reek. 
It  originally  consisted  of  thirty-eight  characters, 
to  which  ten  more  were  added  later.  With  some 
modifications,  introduced  chiefly  by  Peter  the 
Great,  it  is  the  alphabet  now  used  in  Russia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Servia.  Consult  Taylor,  The  Al- 
phabet, vol.  ii.  (I/ondon,  1899). 

CYRIL  LU'CAR.    See  Licarih,  Cyril. 

CYROPiEUIA  (Eat.,  from  Gk.  K*>tw  rv- 
itla,  Kgrou  jmideia,  education  of  Cyrus),  The. 
Tlie  longest  work  of  Xcnophon,  purporting  to 
give  a  history  of  the  early  life  and  training  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  hut  in  reality  an  historical  ro 
mnnee,  I(s  elaborate  scheme  of  government  and 
education  are  Spartan  rather  than  Persian,  and 
the  whole  work  is  to  l«»  regarded  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  an  ideal  government.  The  story  of  Ahrn 
data*  and  Panthea  is  the  enrlicst  specimen  of 
the  love  romance. 

CYRTOCERAS,  ser  tos'A  n/s  ( Xeo-  Tji  t . .  from 
Ck.  Kvitrit,  hyrtoH,  curved  +  nlpat,  ht  ras,  horn). 
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CYRUS  THE  GREAT. 


A  genua  of  curved  tetimbranehiate  cephalopoda, 
of  which  fossil  species  are  found  in  rocks  of  De- 
vonian age.  Tliey  have  large  laterally  com- 
pressed or  triangular  curved  shells,  with  sub- 
triangular  or  T-shaped  openings.  The  camera' 
or  chamber*  are  very  short,  so  that  the  scptu 
are  close  together,  and  the  siphvincle  is  large, 
ventral,  or  sub- ventral,  and  restricted  at  each 
septum  so  that  in  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  shell  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  string  of 
elongated  beads.  The  genus  Cyrtoeeras  former- 
ly included  a  great  variety  of  curved  shells, 
most  of  which  have  been  proved  by  Hyatt  to 
belong  to  other  genera  and  even  other  families 
fmm  that  which  includes  the  type  species.  Con- 
sult: Hyatt,  "The  Genera  of  Fossil  Ccphalopods," 
Proceedings  lloxton  Society  of  Xatural  History, 
vol.  xxii.  (Boston,  18S4);  von  Zitlel  and  East- 
man, Textbook  of  Palaeontology,  vol.  i.  (London 
and  New  York,  1000).  See  also  Cephalopoda  ; 
Orthoceras;  Nautilus;  Nai  tiloidea.  For  il- 
lustration sfc  Plate  of  Cephalopoda. 

CY'RUS.    See  Kt  HA. 

CYRUS  THE  GREAT,  or  Cyrus  the  Elder 
(c.  000-5251  u.c).  The  founder  of  the  Persian 
Empire  and  conqueror  of  Babylon,  whom  Isaiah 
called  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  and  his  sht  pherd 
(Isa.  xliv.  28:  xlv.  1).  The  name  of  this  mon- 
arch appears  in  Old  Persian  as  Hunts,  in  the 
Babylonian  inscriptions  as  kurai,  in  Hebrew  as 
Korei.  and  in  Creek  as  Ke>t-  whence  Latin 
Cyrus.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  name  signi- 
fies sun;  but  there  is  some  possibility,  judging 
from  the  NeoElamatic,  that  its  signification 
may  have  been  shepherd,  with  which  the  Isaiah 
passage  might  be  compared.  The  lineage  of 
this  great  King  we  have  on  his  own  authority 
on  n  famous  cuneiform  cylinder  discovered  some 
years  ago.  (Consult  Journal  Asiatic  Society, 
London,  1880).  This  was  written  in  the  Babylo- 
nian language,  and  is  now  among  the  treasures  of 
the  British  Museum.  In  this  Cyrus  traces  his 
royal  claim  through  his  father.  Cambyses,  and  his 
grandfather,  Cyrus,  back  to  Teispes;  the  latter 
was  the  son  of  Aehauuencs  (q.v.).  founder  of 
the  Achaunenian  line.  The  ancestral  home  was 
Anshnn,  or  Anzan,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  city  or  district  of  Elam  (q.v.).  However 
that  may  be.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cyrus 
was  a  I\  r<ian.  and  he  is  rightly  so  called  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

According  to  the  cuneiform  records  of  Xaboni- 
dus  {Xabil-n&'id),  Cyrus  was  a  vassal  of  Asty- 
ages  ( Hturegu) ,  who  is  spoken  of  as  King  of 
the  Mcdes.  or  again  of  the  Scythians.  There  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  Cyrus  was  di- 
rectly connected  with  this  ruler  by  the  ties  of 
blood.  Herodotus  ( i.  107ff)  cxprcs-ly  states 
thai  Cyrus  was  the  grandson  of  Astyages,  whose 
daughter  Mandanc  had  been  married  to  Cain- 
byses. a  Persian  noble.  The  Creek  historian  has 
a  number  of  interesting  and  highly  colored  leg- 
ends to  narrate  regarding  the  fear  of  Astyages 
for  the  infant  us  bis  future  vanquisher,  with 
popular  stories  also  regarding  the  fortune,  of  the 
youthful  prince  and  his  rapid  elevation  to  power. 
Whatever  value  is  to  be  placed  on  these  pic- 
turesque accounts,  there  i*  no  question  that 
Cyrus's  triumphant  career  began  with  bis  over- 
throw of  Astyages  and  his  final  mastery  of 
Media  before  the  year  u.c.  550.  The  conquest 
of   the   Median   Empire   opened  the  way  for 


further  success,  and  Cyrus  turned  his  victorious 
arms  against  Crirsiis  of  Lydia.  whom  he  van- 
quished u.c.  510.  Asia  .Minor  wa.-.  thus  brought 
practically  under  this  ambitious  ruler's  sway. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  to  strike  a  mighty 
blow  against  Babylon.  Nabonidua,  the  King  of 
that  ancient  capital,  seems  to  have  estranged 
himself  from  his  subjects,  and  to  have  lost  the 
favor  of  the  priestly  class.  By  preference  he 
lived  at  Tenia,  or  Teva,  and  when  the  condition 
of  affairs  within  Babylon  itself  became  such  as 
to  call  him  back  it  was  too  late.  The  account 
<>f  the  fall  of  the  city  we  can  gather  by  combin- 
ing the  testimony  of  the  cuneiform  records  with 
the  biblical  narrative  and  Herodotus.  Internal 
factions  seem  to  have  Ihhmi  numerous;  the  Jews, 
who  were  in  captivity  in  the  city,  apparently 
played  a  part.  Babylon  is  stated  to  have  fallen 
trithout  fighting  before  the  victorious  hosts  of 
Cyrus,  and  Nnbonidus  was  utterly  overthrown. 
Bclshasuyir  of  the  Old  Testament  may  have  U-en 
Bel-*ar-u*ur.  the  son  of  Xabonidus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscriptions,  offered  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  Cyrus's  forces.  The  fall  of  the  city 
itself  occurred  at  the  moment  of  the  great  Tam- 
muz  festival,  July,  539,  and  it  was  actually  ac- 
complished by  Cyrus's  satrap  Cobryas  ((Jubaru 
or  I'gbaru  of  the  inscriptions),  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  advance  army.  Cyrus  himself  made 
his  triumphal  entry  inlo  the"  city  in  October. 
530,  and  became  King  of  Babylon.  The  famous 
cylinder  above  referred  to  records  the  inaugura- 
tion of  his  rule.  We  know  in  general  that  his 
policy  toward  the  conquered  people  was  a  most 
liberal  one.  and  even  though  it  may  have  fallen 
somewhat  short,  perhaps,  of  the'  enthusiastic 
ho|>es  of  a  prophetic  Isaiah,  its  ultimate  influ- 
ence and  effects  are  undoubted  as  having  contrib- 
uted toward  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity.    See  BABYLON. 

The  ambition  of  Cyrus,  growing  with  advanc- 
ing years,  led  finally,  it  seems,  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion. The  vision  which  Herodotus  tells  us  Astyages 
beheld  in  n  dream  of  the  ligure  of  the  youthful 
Cyrus  adorned  with  wings  that  overshadowed  all 
Asia  seemed  now  on  the  eve  of  fultillmenL  The 
great  conqueror's  dominions  actually  extended 
almost  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus.  But 
disaster  was  at  hand.  Cryus  engaged  in  an  in- 
vading expedition  against  the  Scythian  hordes 
of  the  north  (Herod,  i.  204;  Ammianus  Mareel- 
linus.  20,  0,  7,  40).  In  a  battle  against  their 
Queen.  Tomyris,  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  been  slain. 
Ctesias  Per*.  OS),  however,  states  that  Cyrus 
fell  in  battle  again-d  the  Dcrbieir.  a  tribe  !>or- 
derinsr  on  India.  The  year  of  his  death  was  u.c. 
530-520,  and  his  nge  is  given  as  seventy-one 
years.  His  body  is  said  to  have  received  a  final 
resting  place  at  Pasargndn*.  A  tomb,  now  empty, 
still  stands  there  surmounting  a  series  of  ri«ing 
stone  steps.  Near  by  is  a  huge  monolith  slab 
that  once  bore  his  name:  but  this  is  broken  and 
tumbled  down,  n  monument,  like  the  empty  ami 
lonely  mausoleum,  silently  recording  the  fall  of 
great  ne-s. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Cyrus,  after  we 
have  considered  all  the  accounts  of  him,  we  may 
judge  him  to  have  l»een  not  only  a  man  of  great 
personal  power,  but  an  ideal  king.  The  Persians 
called  him  father  (Herod,  iii.  80.  160)  :  the  Jew* 
looked  upon  him  as  their  liberator:  the  Greek- 
admired  his  qualities  as  a  ruler  anil  legislator 
(.Eschylus.  /Yrs.  704-08);  and  Xenophon  chose 
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him  as  the  hero  of  his  famous  historic  rnnmnrr, 
the  Cyropadia.  Taken  for  nil  in  all,  his  claim 
to  be  entitled  Cyrus  the  Oreat,  us  history  has 
crowned  him.  remains  unchallenged  with  time. 
The  best  short  account  of  Cyrus,  with  abundant 
references,  i,  that  of  .Justi,  in  Oeiger  ami  Kuhn. 
(Irundriss  dcr  ira niacin- n  I'hiloluyic  ( Strassburg. 
1897).  Consult  also  Duneker,  History  <>\  An- 
tiquity,  Kng.  trans.  (London,  lssl).  l'a>sing 
mention  mav  be  made  of  Horner,  Daniel,  Harms 
the  Utdiaul  lyrua  the  Ureal  (Pittsburg,  1901). 

CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  (  !  401  B.C.). 
The  second  of  the  sons  of  Darius  Not  litis,  or  ( >chus, 
and  I'aiy-atis,  familiarly  known  through  Xciio- 
phon's  Anabasis.  When  his  elder  brother,  Arta- 
xcrxes  Mnemon  (q.v.).  succeeded  to  the  throne 
( B.C.  404),  Cyrus  conspired  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown  and  his  life.  The  plot,  however,  l>eing 
discovered,  he  was  at  first  sentenced  to  death, 
but  afterwards  pardoned,  through  his  mother's 
intervention,  and  was  even  restored  to  his  dig- 
nity of  satrap  of  Asia  Minor.  Here  he  employed 
himself  in  making  arrangements  for  war  against 
his  brother,  although  he  concealed  his  purposes 
to  the  very  last.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  401  he 
left  Sard  is  at  the  head  of  100.000  Asiatics  anil 
13.000  Creek  mercenaries,  under  pretense  of 
chastising  the  robliers  of  Pisidia.  Artaxerxes, 
being  warned  of  Cyrus's  perfidy,  made  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  him.  ami  the  two  armies  encoun- 
tered each  other  in  the  Plains  of  Cunaxa,  between 
ftO  and  70  miles  from  Babylon.  Cyrus  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  although  the  Creeks  fought 
with  the  greatest  courage,  and  even  routed  that 
portion  of  Artaxerxes's  troops  immediately  op- 
posed to  them.  The  fortunes  of  the  Creeks,  on 
their  retreat  through  the  highlands  of  Kurdistan 
and  Armenia  in  severe  winter  weather,  are  re- 
corded by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis  (q.v.).  That 
historian  represents  Cyrus  the  Younger  as  en- 
dowed with  every  amiable  quality. 

CYST  (from  Cik.  awtti»,  kystis.  bladder).  A 
tumor  containing  one  or  more  cavities,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  of  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  con- 
sistence. The  cyst-wall  is  formed  of  connective 
and  fibrous  tissue,  rarely  of  muscular  fibres,  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity  is  lined  with 
epithelium.  Cysts  are  classified  according  to 
their  mode  of  development.  Some  are  found  in 
glands  and  are  due  to  an  excess  of  the  normal 
cell -secret ion :  others  are  caused  by  obstruction 
of  the  ducts  through  which  the  secretion  natural- 
ly escapes.  One  class,  known  as  dermoid  cysts, 
are  due  to  faulty  embryonic  development,  and 
these  at  times  contain  hair,  nails,  or  teeth.  Oc- 
casionally solid  tumors  undergo  cystic  degenera- 
tion. Hydatid  cysts  are  of  parasitic  origin,  and 
occur  rhost  frequently  in  the  liver.  Itc-iiles  these 
there  are  numerous  other  varieties  depending 
upon  the  tissues  in  which  they  grow.  Cysts  vary 
in  size  from  minute  retention  cysts  on  the  face 
to  the  enormous  tumors  of  the  ovary,  one  of 
which  is  reported  as  weighing  110  pounds.  Sur- 
gical interference  is  frequently  required.  See 
Ovaries:  HynATins. 

CYSTITKEA.     See  Cystoioea. 

CYSTIN  (from  Ok.  utrm.  kystis.  bladder), 
C,H,NO.S,.  An  organic  acid  ( amidosulpho- 
lnctie  acid),  allied  to  lactic  acid  and  having 
the  constitutional  formula  HOOCl  Nlft)  <CH,) 
C.S.S.C  (CH»)  (NIf.)  COOH.  It  is  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  urinary  calculus  known  as 


cy.Uie  calcuius,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  in  ammonia  and  allowing  the  solu- 
tion to  evaporate,  tin1  cyst  in  separating  out  in 
the  form  of  characteristic  colorless  crystals, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

CYSTITIS  (Neo-I^it.,  from  Ok.  (twrr.t.  *.«/*- 
tis,  bladder).  Inflammation  id  the  urinary  blad- 
der. Among  the  causes  of  cystitis  may  lie  men- 
tioned injuries,  exposure  to  cold,  injection  of 
irritating  medicaments  in  treating  the  urethra, 
Insertion  of  a  dirty  catheter  when  drawing  off  the 
urine,  retention  of  fermenting  urine,  extension 
of  inflammation  from  other  adjacent  tissues,  or 
the  presence  of  a  calculus  (q.v.).  The  inflam- 
mation is  accompanied  by  chills,  fever,  some  nau- 
sea, pain  in  the  bladder,  and  a  continual  desire 
to  urinate.  The  urine  is  generally  cloudy,  from 
mucus  and  pus.  or  bloody.  In  treating  cystitis, 
heat  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  or  the 
patient  should  take  a  hot  sit/bath:  he  should 
take  large  quantities  of  alkaline  drinks,  and  rest 
in  bed.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  wash 
out  the  bladder,  and  a  variety  of  drugs  are 
used,  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

CYSTOCARP  (C.k.  nfvrtt,  kjf»ti»,  bladder  + 
ita,MnSt,  karpos,  fruit).  A  complex  form  of  fruc- 
tification developed  in  the  red  alga-  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  sexual  act.  See  KllouoiMlYCE.E; 
Alg.e. 

CYSTOIDEA  (Neo-Lnt.  notu.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
niArnt,  kystis,  bladder  +  *l5oi,  cidos,  form).  A 
class  of  extinct  cchinoderms  of  the  subphylum 
1'elmatozoa  (q.v.),  allied  to  the  crinoids  ami 
Mastoids,  but  differing  from  these  chiefly  in  the 
irregular  arrangement  of  the  plates  of  the  calyx 
and  the  imperfect  development  of  their  arms. 
In  general  appearance  the.  Cystoidca  resemble  the 
crinoids,  with  the  remains  of  which  they  ore 
often  found  associated  in  the  Ordovician  and 
Silurian  strata.  The  cystoid  body  was  inclosed 
in  a  case  or  'calyx'  of  variable  form,  spherical, 
cylindrical,  hemispherical,  or  discoid,  which  is 
made  up  of  polygonal  calcareous  plates  without 
regular  arrangement.  The  calyx-plates  seem  to 
have  l>ecn,  in  many  early  genera,  loosely  united 
to  each  other,  so  that  they  became  easily  dis- 
sociated after  death  of  the  animal.  This  ex- 
plains the  rarity  of  perfect  individuals  in  the 
Ordovician  rocks,  where  the  fragments  are  often 
exceedingly  abundant.  Another  characteristic 
is  the  presence  of  pores  that  perforate  the  plates 
ami  that  are  arranged  in  rhombic  series.  These 
pores  are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  respiratory  apparatus.  The  number  of  plates 
in  the  calyx  is  very  variable,  from  10  or  12  to 
over  loo. 'ami  as  a  rule  those  forms  with  the 
largest  number  of  plates  show  the  greatest  ir- 
regularity in  their  arrangement.  In  some  of 
tin'  forms,  with  le«s  number  of  plates,  these 
arc  arranged  in  regular  transverse  rows,  and  the 
calyx  then  approaches  more  nearly  the  aspect 
of  the  simpler  forms  of  crinoids. 

The  nrms  are  absent  in  many  genera  of  cys- 
toids,  and  when  present  arc  seldom  found  at- 
tached to  the  calyx.  They  are  never  pinnulatisl 
like  those  of  the  crinoids,  though  they  are  com- 
posed in  a  similar  manner,  and  are  often  sup- 
plied with  grooves.  In  those  cystoids  without 
free  arms  there  is  generally  found  on  the  ven- 
tral surface  id  the  calyx  a  system  of  ambulacra] 
furrow*  that  radiate  irregularly  from  the  mouth- 
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opening.  These  furrows,  representing  the  arms, 
are  bordered  by  rows  of  small  plates  that  often 
bear  pinnules  of  delicate  construction,  as  seen 
in  Calloeystites,  Cilyptosplucrites,  and  Agela- 
crinus.  The  more  primitive  eystoids  have  neither 
arm-,  nor  ambulaeral  furrows.  The  openings  of 
the  calyx  are  four  in  number.  The  mouth  is 
cent  ml  or  subecntral  on  the  upper  or  ventral 
surface;  the  anal  opening  is  eccentric,  and  is 
generally  closed  by  a  pyramid  of  small,  triangu- 
lar plates;  a  third  opening,  often  present  near 
the  anal  opening  and  generally  closed  by  triangu- 
lar plates,  is  considered  to  be"  the  genital  orifice; 
and  a  fourth  small,  slit  like  a|MTture,  present 
in  only  a  few  genera,  is  of  problematic  nature. 
The  calyx  of  the  cystoid  is  usually  elevated  on  a 
stem  which  often  resembles  that  of  the  erinoid 
in  being  composed  of  a  single  series  of  plates 
pierced  by  a  central  canal.  In  some  genera  (a* 
Dendrocystites)  the  stem  is  made  up  of  plates 
arranged  in  transverse  rows,  and  the  central 
cavity  is  then  much  enlarged  and  continuous 
with  the  general  cavity  of  the  calyx.  In  Echino- 
splucritcs  the  stem  is  reduced  to  a  tubercle  on 
the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  animal  seems  to  have 
been  a  free  living  form.  The  discoid  genera 
Agelacrinus  and  its  allies  are  sessile,  and  are 
attached  either  by  a  pedestal  or  by  cementation 
of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  calyx  to  foreign  ob- 
jects, generally  the  shells  of  mollusks. 

Classification  of  the  Cystoidca  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  not  alone  because  of  the  genentl  im- 
perfection of  the  material,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  great  diversity  of  structure  seen  within 
the  class,  which  contains  a  number  of  synthetic 
or  ancestral  types  that  seem  to  have  given  rise 
to  all  the  other  more  specialized  groups  of  the 
Echinodermata.  Through  assumption  of  a  more 
regular  arrangement  of  the  plates  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  arms,  with  consequent  rear- 
rangement of  the  ventral  surface,  as  in  Crypto- 
erinus,  Porocrinus.  and  Cnryocrinus,  they  gave 
rise  to  the  Crinoidca.  Reduction  of  the' plates 
and  enlargement  of  the  ambulaeral  grooves,  with 
the  assumption  of  the  pentameral  gemmiform 
shape,  as  in  Asteroblastus,  leads  to  the  Blastoi- 
dea.  Agelacrinus  is  suggestive  of  the  star  fish 
(Asteroidea)  and  brittle  stars  (Ophiuroidea ) , 
and  finally  the  Echinoidea  and  Holothuroidea 
may  be  imagined  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
more  spherical  forms  of  armless  eystoids,  the 
echinoids  presenting  n  series  of  progressive  evo- 
lution, the  holothurians  a  regressive  series. 

Range.  The  Cystoidca  is  the  oldest  known 
class  of  eehinoderms:  their  isolated  plates,  rare- 
ly united  to  give  a  clue  to  the  form  of  the  ani- 
mal, known  under  the  names  of  Kocystites,  pro- 
toeystitcs,  etc..  from  the  Cambrian  rocks,  are 
the  earliest  representatives.  The  class  enjoyed 
two  periods  of  expansion.  First,  in  the  early 
Ordovician  time  they  flourished  in  hosts  in  some 
regions,  their  remains  forming  the  larger  part  of 
certain  limestones,  such  as  the  lower  Chazy 
limestones  of  Lake  Champlain.  Other  lime- 
stones, of  Bcekmantown  and  Trenton  age,  in  the 
Saint  Lawrence  and  Champlain  valleys,  and  beds 
of  equivalent  age  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope, contain  abundant  cystoid  remains.  The 
seitirid  expansion  of  the  class  occurred  during 
the  Silurian  time,  when  these  creatures  lived  in 
abundance  in  some  portions  of  the  seas  of  north- 
ern and  middle  Europe  and  eastern  North 
America.     In  all  about  250  species  are  known. 


and  of  this  number  only  about  15  have  been 
found  in  rocks  above  the  Silurian  system.  The 
group  entirely  disappeared  with  the  close  of 
Paleozoic  time. 

Consult:  Forbes,  "On  the  Cystidea  of  the  Si- 
lurian Hocks  of  the  British  Islands,"  Memoin 
of  the  deological  Sum  y  of  dreat  Britain,  vol.  ii.. 
part  2  (London.  1848);  Billings,  "On  the  Cy<- 
I  idea  of  the  l.owcr  Silurian  Hocks  of  Canada." 
Figure*  ami  Description*  of  Canadian  Organic 
JUmains,  Decade  111.  (Montreal,  1858)  ;  Hall. 
"Descriptions  of  Some  New  Fossils  from  the 
Niagara  Croup."  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Sew  York  State  Cabinet  of  Satuml  History 
(Albany,  1807)  ;  Harrande.  "Cyst idees,"  System? 
Hiluricn  du  Centre  de.  la  Itoheme,  vol.  vii. 
(  Fragile  and  Paris.  18S7)  ;  Bather.  "The  Cysti 
dea,"  in  Lankester's  Treatise  on  Zoology,  part 
iii.,  chap.  ix.  (London,  MOO)  ;  von  Ziltel  and 
Eastman.  Textbook  of  Paleontology,  vol.  i.  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  MOO).  See  C'rinoidea; 
Echinodermata  ;  and  articles  on  the  other 
classes  of  eehinoderms. 

CYSTOLITHS  (C.k.  *t*mt,  kystis,  bladder 
+  \l<fas,  liihos,  stone).  Masses  of  cellulose  and 
calcium  carbonate  (the  chief  constituent  of  lime- 
stones), found  in  the  cells  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  families  I'rticacea;  and  Acanthace;r.  They 
are  most  common  in  the  epidermis  of  both  leaves 
and  stems,  but  are  found  also  in  the  cortex  and 
pith.  A  single  cystolith  occupies  a  cell,  nearly 
filling  it,  though  the  cell  is  enlarged.  Cystolith* 
are  irregularly  warty  or  nodulated  like  a  compact 
bunch  of  grapes.  Each  is  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  cell  in  which  it  lies  by  a  short  stalk  of  cellu- 
lose. In  reality  the  cystolith  is  an  outgrowth  from 
the  cell-wall,  at  first  peg-shaped,  later  club- 
shaped,  and  finally  warty.  Its  foundation  sub- 
stance is  cellulose  (the"  same  as  that  of  the 
wall),  which  is  impregnated  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  calcium  ear!>onatc  in  the  form  of  very 
fine  granules,  thus  forming  a  stony  mass.  The 
stalk  often  contains  silica.  The  carbonate  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  waste  product  from  the  chem 
ical  processes  occurring  in  the  plant,  and  is  of 
no  further  direct  use.  It  can  readily  ho  dissolved 
out  by  weak  acids,  the  process  of  solution  being 
accompanied  bv  effervescence  and  the  evolution 
of  carbonic-acid  gas  (carl>on  dioxide).  Good 
examples  of  cystoliths  are  to  be  found  in  the 
leaves  of  nettles  (I'rtiea)  and  of  the  fig  {Fievs). 

CYTASE  (from  Ok.  «er<-f,  kytox.  cavity, 
cell).  An  enzyme  that  attacks  the  cell-walls  of 
plants  and  alters  the  chemical  composition  of 
some  of  the  components  so  that  the  walls  swell 
up  in  water,  become. translucent,  and  finally  dis 
solve.  The  process  is  one  of  digestion.  It  is 
not  yet  known  whether  what  is  called  eyta<e  i* 
a  single  enzyme  or  several,  no  sufficient  study 
having  been  possible.  Cytase  has  heen  found  in 
the  hypha-  of  various  fungi  which  live  as  para- 
sites in  plants,  destroying  their  tissues.  It  has 
also  been  identified  in  the  seeds  of  many  grasses, 
in  which  it  is  secreted  chiefly  by  the  'gluten 
layer'  (a  layer  of  cells  outside  the  starch-hear- 
ing  ones),  and  in  the  seeds  of  certain  Legnmi 
nosa*.  palms,  etc.  In  many  seeds  the  reserve  food 
is  stored  as  cellulose  in  the  form  of  thickeneii 
walls,  making  the  food-bearing  tissue,  the  endo 
s|mtiii  (q.v.),  of  bony  hardness — e.g.  vegetable 
ivory,  the  seed  of  a  palm  ( I'hytebphas  Indton 
In  this  seed  certainly,  and  probably  in  all  such 
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seeds,  cytase  is  produced  at  germination  to 
digest  the  reserve  cellulose  and  render  it 
available  as  food  for  the  growing  embryo. 
Since  the  substances  which  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  cell-walls  are  numerous  and 
diverse,  and  their  composition  is  still  uncer- 
tain, no  adequate  knowledge  has  l>een  obtained 
us  to  the  products  of  their  digestion  by  cytase. 
From  the  cellulose  constituents  one  or  more 
sugars  are  produced,  possibly  by  hydrolysis, 
through  dextrins.  Cytase  acts  only  on  cellulose 
walls,  being  unable  to  attack  lignitied  or  cuti- 
nized  walls.  It  acts  most  energetically  in  a 
weakly  acid  medium,  but  is  destroyed  by  tem- 
peratures of  (Ml  to  ti.V  C.  It  may  be  obtained 
(mixed  with  diastase)  from  malt  by  the  method 
described  under  Diastase  (q.v.).  See  also 
Enzymes;  and  Digestion. 

CYTHE'RA.    See  Cerigo. 

CYTHERE'A.    See  VENfS. 

CYTHEHIS.  A  well-known  Roman  cour- 
tesan, the  mistress  of  Marcus  Antonius  and  later 
ot  Callus,  the  elegiac  poet.  She  is  referred  to 
under  the  name  of  Lycoris  in  Vergil's  tenth 
Eclogue. 

CYT1STJS  (Eat.,  shrubby  kind  of  clover). 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Legumi- 
nosa»,  of  which  some  of  the  species,  having  long 
twiggy  branches,  are  popularly  called  broom, 
others  are  called  laburnum,  while  others  still 
are  generally  known  by  the  name  eytisus.  The 
species  are  numerous — small  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  leaves  of  three  leaflets,  and  yellow,  white, 
or  purple  Mowers,  natives  chiefly  of  the  warmer 
temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Many  of 
them  are  very  beautiful,  and  some  are  among  the 
esteemed  ornaments  of  our  shrubberies,  others  of 
our  greenhouses.  Several  species  of  Cytisus  have 
been  recommended  as  forage  plants,  stock  readily 
browsing  upon  their  green  twigs.  Cytinus  sco- 
parius,  the  Scotch  broom,  is  a  form  so  valued, 
while  Gytinu  prohferus  alba,  the  tagasaste  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  is  highly  commended.  Trials 
of  it  in  California  have  not  substantiated  the 
rather  extravagant,  claims  made  for  it. 

CYTOI/OGY  (Ok.  K<m>i,kytos,  cell  -f  Xo-y/a, 
login,  account,  from  legein,  to  say).  A 

branch  of  the  sciences  of  botany  and  zoology. 
As  histology  is  largely  concerned  with  tissues, 
so  cytology  deals  principally  with  cells,  the  ele- 
ments which  make  up  the  tissues.  Although  it 
is  only  recently  that  botanists  have  begun  to 
make  a  specialty  of  this  subject,  the  work  has 
been  prosecuted  with  j»rcat  vigor  and  the  subject 
is  beginning  to  assume  some  definitencss.  The 
chief  problems  at  present  are  the  structure  and 
activities  of  protoplasm,  the  life  history  of 
plastids.  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
nucleus,  the  reduction  of  chromosome*,  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  achromatic  figure,  the 
ccntrosnme,  the  cell-wall,  the  development  of  the 
sex  cells,  fertilization  and  the  formation  of  the 
embryo,  and,  most  difficult  of  all.  the  problem 
of  heredity. 

Botanical  Cytology.  As  yet  little  is  known 
regarding  the  structure  of  protoplasm  in  plants, 
but  the  investigations  which  have  been  made 
favor  the  assumption  that  its  structure  is  iden- 
tical with  that  in  animals.  Much  more  attention 
hns  Wn  paid  to  the  nucleus.  Even  the  small 
nuclei  of  many  of  the  algae  and  fungi  have  been 
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studied,  and  the  details  of  their  structure  and 
mode  of  division  quite  accurately  determined. 
No  organ  of  the  cell  has  been  so  assiduously  in- 
vestigated as  the  chromosome,  but  nevertheless 
most  of  its  important  problems  remain  to  be 
solved.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes is  constant  for  a  given  species,  and  the 
phenomena  of  fertilization  indicate  that  the 
chromosome  is  a  permanent  organ  of  the  cell, 
but  its  life  history  from  one  cell  generation  to 
another  has  not  yet  been  traced,  the  identity  of 
the  several  chromosomes  being  lost  in  the  resting 
nucleus.  In  the  flowering  plants  the  splitting 
of  the  chromosomes  during  nuclear  division  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  longitudinal  in  all  cells 
except  spore-producing  cells  in  which  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  chromosomes  is  taking  place,  and 
even  here  most  botanists  believe  that  the  splitting 
is  longitudinal,  although  a  transverse  splitting, 
i.e.  a  reducing  division  in  the  sense  of  the  Weiss- 
man  school,  has  !>cen  reported  by  investigators 
of  undoubted  ability.  Both  observations  and 
theories  are  still  very  conflicting.  The  origin  and 
development  of  the  achromatic  figure  have  re- 
ceived large  attention,  especially  during  the  past 
five  or  six  ysars.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  achromatic  figure  always  rose  under  the 
influence  of  the  centrosomes,  but  recent  observa- 
tions have  made  it  very  doubtful  whether  a 
centrosomc  exists  at  all  in  the  angiosperms,  and 
it  is  almost  equally  doubtful  whether  such  an 
organ  exists  in  the  gymnosperms  and  pterido- 
phytes,  unless  the  'blepharoplast,'  a  eentrosome- 
like  body  which  develops  the  cilia  of  the  male 
cell,  be  interpreted  as  a  genuine  centrosome.  In 
the  other  groups,  except  the  mosses,  which  have 
received  scant  attention,  an  undoubted  centro- 
some has  been  demonstrated. 

The  development  of  the  sex  cells,  from  the 
earliest  appearance  of  the  archesporium  up  to  the 
time  of  fertilization,  has  been  repeatedly  studied 
in  various  plants,  but  the  work  has  been  mor- 
phological rather  than  cytological,  little  atten- 
tion having  been  paid  to  the  details  of  cell  ion- 
tents  except  in  case  of  mother  cells.  In  the 
study  of  cells  more  immediately  concerned  in 
fertilization,  the  cells  of  the  sporogenous  tissue 
have  been  slighted.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cytological  work  deals  with  the  problems  of 
fertilization.  The  question  of  sexuality  in  the 
Ascomycetes  has  received  a  definite  answer  in 
the  case  of  several  forms  by  the  demonstration 
of  an  actual  process  of  fertilization.  The  fusion 
of  the  sex  nuclei  in  ferns  has  been  descrilted 
with  more  or  less  completeness.  In  the  gymno- 
sperms, where  the  sex  cells  are  extremely  large, 
the  process  of  fertilization  has  been  more  satis- 
factorily investigated,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  both  the  nucleus  and  the  cytoplasm  of  the 
male  cell  enter  the  egg.  but  that  the  nucleus  slips 
out  from  its  cytoplasmic  mantle  before  it  reaches 
the  nucleus  of  the  egg.  The  male  nucleus  with 
its  nuclear  membrane  still  intact  is  then  received 
bodily  into  the  much  larger  egg  nucleus.  The 
chromatin  of  the  two  nuclei  in  the  form  of  two 
distinct  spirems  has  been  observed,  and  it  hns 
been  suggested  that  the  chromatins  of  the  two 
nuclei  may  remain  distinct  during  tin-  later 
stages  of  fertilization,  and  even  during  the  cell 
divisions  which  follow.  In  the  angioapermft, 
while  the  union  of  the  sex  nuclei  has  been  re- 
peatedly observed,  the  l*>havior  of  the  chromatin 
is  practically  unknown.   Two  male  cells  arc  dis- 
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charged  from  the  pollen-tube  into  the  embryo- 
sac;  the  nucleus  of  one  uf  these  cells  unites  with 
the  nucleus  of  the  egg  ami  the  first  cell  of  the 
sporophyte  is  formed.  It  has  recently  been  found 
tiiat  the  second  male  cell  often  unites  with  the 
definite  nucleus  of  the  embryo- sac  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  the  two  polar  nuclei,  so  that  there 
is  a  'double  fertilisation.'  Double  fertilization 
has  lieen  observed  in  monocotyledons  ami  dico- 
tyledons, but  whether  it  is  the  usual  method 
of  fertilisation  is  not  entirely  settled.  While 
it  is  becoming  conceded  that  the  problems  of 
heredity  must  be  ultimately  problems  of  the  cell, 
nearly  all  the  work  of  botanists  along  this  line 
must  lie  classed  as  morphological.  See  Cell; 
Emhbyo;  Sex. 

CYTOPLASM.    Sec  (  ell. 

CYZ1CUS  (hat.,  from  Gk.  Ktffucoi,  Kyzikoa)- 
A  colony  of  Miletus  in  the  Propontis,  founded 
probably  nliout  It.c.  676,  ou  the  south  shore  of 
the  island  of  Arctonnesus,  which  has  now  l>econic 
a  penirfsula,  though  in  ancient  times  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  bridges.  Its  situa- 
tion and  two  good  harbors  made  it  early  a 
prosperous  town,  while  its  strong  position  en- 
abled it  to  maintain  its  freedom.  It  was  favored 
by  the  Romans,  and  after  sustaining  a  long  siege 
by  Mithradates  it  was  made  a  free  city,  a  privi- 
lege which  it  lost  under  Tiberius.  The  site  is 
still  covered  with  extensive  ruins.  It  lies  to 
the  southeast  of  the  island  of  Marmora,  and 
about  70  miles  southwest  of  Constantinople. 

CZACKI.  chjits'ke,  Tadei  sz,  Count  (1765- 
1813).  A  Polish  writer.  He  was  bora  at  Poryck, 
Volhvniu.  At  twenty  he  obtained  an  office  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  .lust ice  at  Warsaw,  and  in  1788 
was  appointed  to  the  Treasury  Commission  of  the 
Diet.  His  interest  in  the  economic  welfare  of 
his  country  impelled  him  to  travel  through  Po- 
land and  to  produce  a  map  of  its  river  system. 
The  development  of  navigation  on  the  Dniester  en- 
gaged his  particular  attention.  When  his  prop- 
erty was  confiscated  at  the  second  partition  of 
Poland  he  became  a  professor  at  Cracow;  but 
Paul  I.,  to  whose  coronation  he  went  as  deputy 
from  Volhynia,  restored  what  he  had  lost.  After 
this  Czacki's  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  countrymen.  His  plans  for  dis- 
seminating instruction  in  the  Polish  provinces 
of  Russia,  the  people  of  which  were  extremely 
ignorant,  met  with  the  approval  of  Alexander  I., 
and  in  1S03  he  was  made  inspector  of  the  schools 
in  the  governments  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and 
Kiev,  lie  gave,  out  of  his  various  resources, 
about  500,000  thalers  to  various  schools.  The 
Gymnasium  of  Kremenetz,  which  he  founded, 
was  the  main  object  of  his  care.  For  a  genera- 
tion this  institution  was  the  spiritual  centre  of 
Poland,  furnishing  the  champions  of  national 
self  consciousness  against  the  deadening  influ- 
ence of  French  pseudo-classicism.  Accused  of 
stirring  up  political  discontent  among  his  coun- 
trymen, Czacki  went  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1807, 
and  so  ably  defended  himself  that  Alexander  I. 
appointed  him  deputy  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  who 
was  curator  of  public  instruction  in  the  Polish 
section  of  Russia.  (Vacki  died  at  Duhno,  and  his 
collections  passed  into  the  hands  of  Czartoryski. 
His  works  were  published  in  three  volumes  ( Po- 
se n.  1H4.1).  Thev  are  in  the  main  historical  and 
archaeological.  His  most  valuable  work  is  a  trea- 


tise On  Lithuanian  and  Polish  Laics  (2  vols., 
Warsaw,  1800). 

CZAJKOWSKI  chi-kov'ske,  Michal  (1808 
80).  A  Polish  novelist.  He  was  bora  near  Ber- 
ditchev  in  the  Ukraine,  where,  in  1831,  be  |«ar 
ticipatcd  in  the  insurrection  against  Russia,  and 
was  compelled  to  lice  to  Paris.  In  1840  a  mini 
Iter  of  Polish  emigres  sent  him  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Turkey,  and  in  1851  he  embraced  Moham- 
medanism. As  Mohammed  Sadik  he  commanded 
a  IkxIv  of  troops  called  the  Cossacks  of  the  Sul- 
tan. He  fought  with  distinction  against  the  Rus- 
sians in  1853-54.  Amnestied  by  Russia  in  1873, 
he  removed  to  Kiev.  In  consequence  of  an  accu- 
sation of  treason  subsequently  made  against  him, 
he  committed  suicide.  Czajkowski  obtained  w  ide 
celebrity  through  his  stories  of  Cossack  life,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  liecomc  extremely  popular  and 
have  been  translated  into  German,  French,  and 
English. 

CZAR,  ziir  (Russ.  tsari,  Bohem.  tsar,  OChurch 
Slav,  ticsarl,  isSsaru,  through  OHG.  krtsar, 
from  Lat.  ('(Tsar).  The  alternative  title  of  the 
Russian  Emperor;  also  written  Tsar.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Emperor  of  the  East  and 
the  Mongol  Khans  appear  under  the  title  of 
Czars  in  Russian  contemporary  literature,  while 
the  rulers  of  the  various  Russian  provinces  are 
called  grand  dukes  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1547,  however,  Ivan  the  Terrible  caused  him- 
self to  be  solemnly  crowned  Czar  of  Moscow. 
From  this  time  the  Russian  monarehs  called 
themselves  by  this  title  until  the  conquest  of 
Little  Russia  and  Smolensk  caused  them  to  as- 
sume that  of  Czar  of  All  the  Russias.  The  word 
now  became  practically  the  equivalent  of  Em- 
peror; yet  Peter  I.,  in  1724,  thought  tit  to  assume 
this  latter  title  in  addition,  and  as  the  Russian 
language  had  no  term  corresponding  to  it,  the 
Latin  word  Imperator  was  introduced,  while 
the  Empress  was  termed  Impcratritsa.  At  first 
several  European  powers  refused  to  sanction  the 
assumption  of  imperial  dignity  by  the  Russian 
Czar,  but  ultimately  consented  to  do  so.  The 
wife  of  the  Czar  was  named  Czaritsa  (Czarina)  : 
the  sons,  Czarevitch;  the  daughters,  Czarevna: 
but  after  the  death  of  Alexis.  Peter  I.'s  son. 
these  titles  were  abolished,  and  the  imperial 
princes  were  culled  grand  dukes  and  the  imperial 
princesses  grand  duchesses.  In  1700  the  Em- 
peror Paul  I.  introduced  the  title  of  Cesareviteh 
(not  Czarevitch)  for  his  second  son.  the  Grand 
Duke  Constant  inc.  The  heir  apparent  and  his 
wife  are  still  called  Cesareviteh  and  Ccsarevna. 
Among  the  Russian  people  themselves,  the  Km- 
peror  is  more  frequently  called  Gosudar,  i.e.  lord, 
than  Czar.    Sec  RrsMA. 

CZARNIECKI,  or  CZARNECXI,  chilrn- 
yetslce,  Stefan  (1509-1605).  A  Polish  general. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  bravery  and  brilliant 
generalship  in  the  war  against  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden  (1655-00),  upon  the  conclusion  of  which 
he  was  hailed  as  the  liberator  of  his  country, 
which,  simultaneously  with  the  great  onslaught 
of  the  Scandinavians,  had  been  assailed  by  the 
Russians  and  Trnnsylvnnians.  He  also  won  laiir.  ls 
in  the  war  againstthe  Cossacks  (1060-01).  suc- 
cessively defeating  them  in  two  great  battles.  He 
had  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  Polish  army 
when,  attended  by  only  a  few  horsemen,  he  under 
tf*>k  an  expedition  to  the  Crimea,  in  order  to  tt 
cure  an  alliance  with  the  Tatars.     In  const- 
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•pieiice  of  the  fatigue  nnd  exposure  of  this  journey 
lie  died  at  n  village  in  Volhynia.  He  has  been 
btyied  the  Polish  Ihi  Gueselin. 

CZARTORYSKI.  ehiir'-to-rts'ke,  Adam  Jerzy 
(George)  (1770-18(11).  A  Polish  pntriot,  born 
at  Warsaw.  January  14.  1770.  He  was  the 
.-ton  of  Prince  Adam  Casimir  Czartoryski,  the 
head  of  an  ancient  Polish  house.  After  studying 
in  Edinburgh  and  London,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  and  took  part  against  Russia  in 
the  war  following  the  second  partition  of  Poland, 
in  17!>3.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Poles,  Czartoryski 
was  taken  to  Saint  Petersburg  as  a  hostage,  and 
here  he  exhibited  so  much  ability  and  prudence  as 
t«  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Grand  ihikc  Alex- 
ander, and  the  confidence  of  Eni]>eror  Paul,  who 
made  him  ambassador  to  Sardinia.  When  Alex- 
ander ascended  the  throne  (1801)  he  appointed 
Czartoryski  assistant  to  the  -Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  oflicial  life 
until  after  the  pence  of  Tilsit  ( 1807 ) .  As  curator 
of  the  University  of  Vilna  he  exerted  all  his 
inllucnce  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  nationality 
among  the  Poles,  and  when  some  of  the 
students  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition 
and  sent  to  Siberia.  Czartoryski  resigned  his 
'.(lire.  His  successor  reported  to  the  Emperor 
that  the  amalgamation  of  Russia  and  Lithuania 
had  been  delayed  a  century  bv  Czartoryski's 
activity  as  head  of  the  university.  When  the 
Revolution  of  1S30  broke  out,  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  his  countrymen,  lie  was  elected  president 
of  the  provisional  Government,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity summoned  a  national  diet,  which  met 
in  January.  1831.  and  declared  the  Polish  throne 
vacant,  and  elected  Czartoryski  head  of  the 
National  Government.  He  immediately  devoted 
half  of  his  large  estates  to  the  public  service,  and 
Adopted  energetic  measures  to  meet  the  Russian 
invasion.  The  Poles  were  soon  crushed  by  su- 
perior numbers,  and  Czartoryski—  specially  ex- 
eluded  from  the  general  amnesty,  and  his  estates 
in  Poland  confiscated— eacaped  to  Paris,  where 
he  afterwards  resided,  the  friend  of  his  poor 
expatriated  countrymen,  ami  the  centre  of  their 
hopes  of  a  revived  nationality,  in  1848  he  liber- 
ated all  the  serfs  on  his  (ialieiau  estates,  ami  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War  he  ineffectually  endeavored 
to  induce  the  Allies  to  identify  the  cause  of  Po- 
land with  that  of  Turkey.  He  refused  an  amnesty 
offered  to  him  by  Alexander  II..  and  died  in 
Tatis,  July  Hi,  1801.  Consult  his  Mimoirea  et 
rurrespotulnnee  aree  Vrmpcrvur  Alexandre  Iff 
H'aris.  1SK7:  English  translation.  Sielgerd 
(London,  1888);  Morfill.  Stun/  of  Poland,  ill 
"Stories  of  the  Nations"  series '( London,  1803). 
See  Polakd. 

CZASLATJ,  cbiis'lou,  Bohem.  pron.  chiis'lilv. 
A  town  of  Bohemia,  about  40  miles  east-southeast 
<>f  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  2).  The  Church  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  was  the  place  of 
burial  of  the  blind  Hussite  leader  Ziska.  a  fine 
statue  of  whom  adorns  one  of  the  public  squares. 
The  town's  manufactures  include  beet-sugar, 
alcohol,  and  l»eer.  Between  Czaslau  and  the 
neighboring  village  of  Chotusitz  the  Prussians 
under  Frederick  the  (treat  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  Austrians  under  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine. Mnv  17.  1742.  Population,  in  18!H),  814."): 
in  1000.  <»105.  mostly  Czechs. 

CZECH  (chek)  or  BOHEMIAN  LAN- 
GUAGE.   The  Czech  language,  like  the  Polish, 


Kashubian,  and  Sorbian,  belongs  to  the  north- 
western group  of  the  Slavic  languages  (q.v.). 
The  number  of  persons  speaking  Czech,  exclusive 
of  the  Slovaks,  is  about  ti.000,000.  Of  these 
3,050,000  are  found  in  Bohemia,  1.550,000  in 
Moravia,  130.000  in  Austrian  Silesia.  300.000  in 
Other  Austro-Hungarian  provinces.  30,000  in  Rus- 
sia, 100,000  in  Germany,  and  250.000  in  America. 
The  Czechs  occupy  the  quadrangle  bounded  by  the 
Bohemian  Forest,  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Sudetic 
Mountains,  and  the  Little  Carpathians.  They  are 
thus  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Germans,  and 
only  on  the  eastern  side  do  the  Czechs  come  in 
contact  with  Slavs:  in  Silesia  with  the  Poles, 
and  in  southeastern  Moravia  and  Hungary  with 
the  Slovaks,  their  nearest  kindred,  with  whom 
the  Czechs  are  usually  grouped  into  the  Czecho- 
Slovakian  division.  Within  the  quadrangle  the 
Czechs  are  interspersed  with  (Jerimms,  against 
whom  they  have  maintained  a  continuous  strug 
gle.  (See  Czech  Literati  RK. )  Literary  Czech 
is  most  nearly  rclated.to  the  dialect  of  the  Prague 
district,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  Czech  language 
presents  a  great  variety  of  well-defined  dialects. 

The  first  mention  of  the  existence  of  Czech 
dialects  is  found  in  .lan  Blahoslav's  (Sranxmar 
(  1571  ).  published  by  Jirecek  in  1857.  The  Slavic 
alphabets  used  in  the  earliest  times  were  sujier- 
seded  by  th<:  Roman  characters  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Roman  Catholicism  instead  of  the  ear- 
lier (!reek  Orthodox  faith.  The  1-atin  alphabet 
was  insufficient  to  reproduce  all  the  native 
sounds,  and  diacritical  letters  were  introduced. 
Thus,  6  —  Engl,  ch,  z  =z  Engl,  zh  ( as  in  pleasure ) . 
«  =  sh,  while  the  acute  accent  is  used  to  denote 
long  vowels.  Among  the  phonetic  characteristics  of 
the  language  may  lie  noted:  (1)  Disappearance 
of  the  old  Slavic  sounds  a,  i.  nnd  their  transition 
into  e:  Old  Church  Slavic  ninil,  sleep,  dlni, 
day.  Red,  lion,  Ifro  (id.,  gen.  wing.)  =  Czech  urn, 
dm.  Ice.  Ira.  (2)  Substitution  of  o|>en  sounds 
u.  m  nnd  a,  ?,  c  for  the  old  Slavic  nasal  vowels 
a  and  e  ;  muka,  torture,  hchu,  I  carry  =  Old 
i'hurch  Slavic  m<*ka,  nc&a;  patent,  five,  deset, 
older  dtnel,  ten=Old  Church  Slavic  p*t<ro,  de- 
ten.  (3)  The  so-called  transvocalization.  where- 
by a  becomes  t1  (c),  a,  it-  {e.  i):  zetne,  land,  for 
zemin,  date',  soul,  for *duiia,  while  u,  ti  —  in, 
in.  become  f,  «':  du*i  for  *duin  (ncc.  sing.,  cp. 
Russian  dushu).  duii  for  duUu  (abl.  sing.,  cp. 
Russian  dushnnu).  /id  for  *lud,  js-ople  (Russian 
luud\.  (II  The  obliteration  of  distinction  be- 
tween if  (  =  Engl,  f)  and  i  (Engl.  <*)  in  pro- 
nunciation: hfik.  bull,  wit/*,  mouse,  gf/r,  cheese, 
arc  pronounced  as  if  spelled  bik,  mi&,  air;  bt/l, 
I  was,  and  bit,  I  beat,  are  pronounced  precisely 
alike.  (5)  Syllabic  or  vocalic  r.  I.  m,  n:  zrno, 
grain,  srdc .  heart,  vlna,  wave,  wool,  slnt/.  strong, 
correspond  to  Russian  zento,  aerdlsc,  volna, 
\i I n in;  Ifnfvtbero  l.iemhurk,  represent  Oerman 
Hosenbertr.  Luxemburg.  This  peculiarity  is  com- 
mon also  to  tin-  Slovakian  and  Scrho  Horvatan 
(Serbo-Croat).  OH  Long  and  short  vowel* : 
Short,  a,  e.  i.  o.  ii,  y ;  long,  «,  c,  i,  6,  tl,  y.  (7) 
The  primary  accent  is  expiratory  or  stressed,  and 
is  always  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word,  as  in 
Slovakian.  Scrbo-Lusatian.  and  South  Kn»hubinn. 
This  accent  has  been  proved  to  be  an  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  primitive  Slavic  free  accent. 
See  Slavic  Lanoi  aoes. 

The  quantitative  system  of  versification  based 
on  the  Latin  has  been  almost  entirely  super- 
seded of  late  by  the  tonic  system — more  proper 
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to  the  spirit  of  the  Slavic  language*.  Among 
the  inflectional  peculiarities  of  the  language  the 
following  are  most  noteworthy:  In  declension  of 
nouns— loss  of  dual;  confusion  of  various  stems; 
confusion  of  case-endings;  change  of  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  root-vowels.  In  conjuga- 
tion it  comes  very  close  to  the  primitive  Slavic, 
retaining  both  the  infinitive  and  the  supine.  All 
past  tenses  are  periphrastic,  and  the  forms  of  the 
future  are  either  periphrastic — in  verbs  of  in- 
complete or  imperfective  action — or  are  repre- 
sented by  the  present  in  verbs  of  completed  or 
perfective  action. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  euphony,  the  Czech 
language  stands  lower  than  the  'Russian  or 
Polish,  although  superior  to  the  latter  in  some 
particulars,  as  in  the  comparative  rarity  of 
sibilants  and  the  absence  of  nasal  vowels. 

Slovakia*.  .  Along  with  the  Czech  language 
must  be  mentioned  the Slovakian language, spoken 
by  2.500,000  persons  in  northwest  Hungary  and  in 
America.  Its  literature  is  only  a  century  old,  and 
its  independent  development  was  entirely  due  to 
the  great  wave  of  national  reawakening  that 
swept  over  Kuroj>e  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
movement,  communicated  to  the  Czech  language, 
spread  to  the  kindred  Slovakian.  In  spite  of  the 
serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  such  prominent 
Bohemians  as  Havlieek.  &afafik  (q.v.),  and 
Kollar  (q.v.),  himself  u  Slovak,  a  Slovakian 
literature  was  established.  The  pioneer  of  the 
movement  was  An  ton  in  BernolAk  (17(52-1813), 
whose  Dinsertatio  I'hilologica-Vritica  de  Litcris 
siarorum,  Grammntica  Btavica  (Presburg,  1790), 
and  Lexicon  Sin  victim  liohemico  ■  Latino  -  Gcr- 
manico-  Hungaricum  (0  vols..  Buda,  1825-27) 
supplied  (he  foundation  for  Slovak  literature. 
The  either  grail  names  are:  the  poet  Jan 
Holly  (1785-1849).  Ljudevit  Stur  (1815-50). 
•fosef  II urban,  and  Michael  Hodz,  who  brought 
(he  language  to  i(s  high  standard  of  literary 
perfection.  Among  the  more  recent  writers 
the  following  deserve  especial  mention:  the 
famous  Martin  llattala,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
Slavic  linguists;  SvetozAr  Hurban  Vajansky, 
son  of  Josef  Hurban;  the  lyric  poet  Orsag 
Hvezdoslav,  and  the  novelist  Kukueni,  a  power- 
ful port rayer  of  popular  life  and  manners.  The 
language,  though  closely  kindled  to  the  Czech, 
exhibits  many  well-defined  peculiarities  which 
justify  its  classification  as  a  separate  branch. 
There  are  numerous  words  not  found  in  the 
Czech  language,  and  many  features  bring  it 
nearer  to  the  Russian.  Polish,  and  Servian  than 
to  the  Czech.  Kthnographically  considered,  the 
Slovaks  are  yielding  before  the  inarch  of  the 
stronger  and  politically  dominant  Hungarian 
nationality,  but  Slovak  literature  has  received 


urn iKn.t in  v ,  mil  .-»iovnK  iiieraiure  nas  received  »unu  n«*  luuuuni  in  imo;  .vnurew  • 
too  strong  a  start  to  allow  of  any  doubt  as  to    «nd  the  poet  Fl.uJka.    Stitny  exercised 
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its  future  development. 

BtBLlocBAi'itY.  ftrammars  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage: Dot.rovsk<\  Lehrqvbiiudc  der  bbhmischcn 
Sprache  (Prague."  1809-19);  Hattala,  Handbook 
of  the  Chech  Language  (Prague.  1877);  (le- 
hauer.  Introduction  to  Chech  Cram  mar  (  Prague. 
1870)  :  id..  Chech  Cram  mar  for  Middle  Schools 
and  Teachers'  College*  (2  parts.  Prague,  1890), 
excellent:  id..  Historical  Grammar  of  the  Chech 
Language,  vol.  i.  (Prague.  1894-9(5) — in  all 
four  volumes  are  promised  bv  the  author  of  this 
epoch-making  work;  Vymazal.  liahmisehe  Gram- 
matik  fur  deutsche    1/ ittelschulen    und  Lehrer- 


bildwnga  -  Anstalten  (Brilnn,  1881)—  although 
somewhat  behind  latest  philological  researches,  a 
most  practical  and  simple  handbook;  Maaahk. 
libhmische  Schulgrummutik  (5th  ed.,  Prague, 
1 81K) ) . 

Dictionaries  of  the  Czech   language:  Jung 
mann,    Chech  -  German    Dictionary     (5  vols.. 
Prague,    1835-39)  ;     Celakovsky,    Additions  to 
Jungmann's  Dictionary  (Prague,  1851);  Kott, 
Chech  ■  German    Dictionary,    Especially  Gram- 
ma tico- Phraseological    (7   vols.,   Prague,  1878 
93)  ;    Sumavsky.    Bohmisch-deutschen     Wortt  r 
buch   (3d  ed.,  Prague,  1874);    Rank.  Ta*chen 
irbrterbueh  der  bohmisch-deutschen  Sprochv  (6th 
ed.,  Prague,  1895). 

CZECH  or  BOHEMIAN  LITERATURE. 

Among  the  Slavic  literatures  the  Czech  ia  in 
ferior  to  the  Russian  or  the  Polish  (qq.v.),  al 
though  chronologically  it  precedes  them  both. 

First  Period  (to  1410)  .—The  earliest  literature 
of  the  Czech  language  came  into  existence  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  Bohemia,  in 
805,  by  Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  apostles  of  the 
Slavs.    The  earliest  extant  monument  is  the  Ky 
rie  Eleison  Hospodine  pomiluj  ny  (Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us).     Creek  Christianity   and  the 
Cyrillic   alphabet    (see   Kibilutsa)  however, 
gave  way  to  Ijitin  Catholicism  and  Roman  script. 
The  famous  Grdnebcrg  manuscript    (eighth  or 
ninth  century), the  Judgment  of  Libusha,  and  the 
Kiiniginhof  manuscript  (thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century),  discovered  by  Hanka  in    1817,  are 
the  only  remains  in  the  native  tongue  which 
belong  to  this  period,  and  their  authenticitv  i* 
somewhat  doubtful.    The  influence  of  the  Teu 
tonic  knights  was  growing  rapidly  among  the 
natives,  and  the  result  was  that  until  about  th.- 
fourt tenth   century   vernacular   literature  wa* 
entirely  superseded  by  Latin.  At  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  a  Czech  translation   of  the 
Latin  Alexaudreis  of  Gualterus  de  Insulis  (Phil 
ip  Caultier  de  Chatillon)  was  made,  and  to  the 
early   years   of   the    following  century  belong 
Czech   versions  of  two  episodes  from*  the  Ar- 
thurian legend —  Tristram,  according  to  Kilhart 
of  Oberge  and  Gottfried  of  Stra-sburg,  and  Tom- 
dorian   and   Floribella,   after   Pleier.  Original 
works  in  Czech  are  the  famous  Bhytmd  Chr>.n 
icle  of  Bohemia,  by  Dalimil.  of  1314.  and  the  ro- 
mantic story  Tkadloek  (The  Weaver),  written 
in  strikingly  beautiful  prose  aUtut  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.    Other  works  that  contrib- 
uted to  tlie  development  of  the  literature  were 
translations  of  the  travels  of  Marco   Polo  and 
Sir  John   Mandcville.    The  original   writers  of 
the  period  are:  Thomas  Stitny  (1325  1410).  one 
of  the  (irst  alumni  of  the  I'niversity  of  Prague, 
which  was  founded  in  1348;  Andrew  of  Duba! 

-  a  great 

influence  over  religion  and  literature  in  Bohemia 
and.  properly  shaking,  paved  the  way  fur  the 
later  Hussite  movement.  Andrew  of'  I  hi  ha  is 
(he  reputed  author  of  The  Rook  of  the  Old  Lord 
I'ooenberg  and  The  Exposition  of  the  Law  of 
the  Bohemian  Land.  Smil  Flaska.  Lord  of  Par 
dubitz.  composed  didactic  and  satirical  poena — 
Father's  Adrice  to  His  Son:  Contest  Btttrrej* 
Water  and  Wine;  Dispute  Betirern  Bodu  and 
Soul;  \etr  Council:  and  The  Grornn  and  the 
Scholar.  Thev  abound  in  local  allusions,  and 
nrp  a  rich  mine  of  information  for  the  culture 
history  of  the  country. 
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Second  Period  ( 1410-1620)  .—The  Golden  Age 
.  of  Czech  literature. 

The  reformer  Jan  Huss,  who,  by  the  religious 
movement  which  he  inaugurated,  contributed  ho 
powerfully  toward  the  assertion  of  nationality 
by  the  Czechs,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
development  of  Czech  literature,  and  1410 — the 
year  of  his  open  breach  with  Koine — is  commonly 
considered  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  Though  a 
master  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Huss  preferred  Czech 
for  works  which  were  designed  for  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and  the  language  received  at  his  hands  a 
perfection  which  it  had  never  before  attained. 
Since  his  time  the  Czech  has  undergone  compara- 
tively little  change  from  a  linguistic  point  of 
view.  Huss  adopted  as  the  basis  the  speech  in 
actual  use  around  Prague.  He  contributed,  more- 
over, to  the  development  of  the  language  by  gram- 
matical works  like  his  Czech  Orthography  (pub- 
lished in  1857  by  gembera).  After  the  death  of 
Huss  the  Moravian  Brethren  assiduously  culti- 
vated the  spirit  of  nationalism,  and  directed 
their  energies  to  developing  their  native  idiom. 
Among  these  champions  of  the  people,  the  fol- 
lowing names  are  the  most  noteworthy:  Petr 
Chelcicky  (1390-1400),  a  pupil  of  Huss,  was  tho 
theoretical  expounder  of  his  master's  doctrines. 
In  his  works,  such  as  The  Net  of  Faith  and  Book 
of  Expositions  of  Sunday  Lessons,  various  reli- 
gious and  political  questions  are  treated  in  a 
surprisingly  liberal  mnnner.  Other  writers  of 
distinction  of  this  period  are  Victorin  Cornelius 
VSehrd  (1400  1520),  the  author  of  Vine  Books 
of  Laics  .  .  .  in  Bohemia,  and  Ctibor  Cim- 
burg  (1437-94),  who  wrote  the  famous  Tovadov 
WooAr — onlv  two  out  of  a  long  line  of  famous 
jurists,  who  devoted  their  time  and  labors  to 
the  scientific  exposition  and  systematization  of 
Bohemian  law.  Their  works  are  written  in  mas- 
terly style,  and  contributed  much  to  the  progress 
of  the  Czech  juridical  langungc.  These  two.  with 
several  others,  constituted  the  Hussite  minority 
among  the  humanists  who  made  their  appearance 
in  Bohemia  with  the  Renaissance.  The  other, 
more  numerous  faction  of  the  humanists,  was, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  solidly  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  Huss.  Among  these  were  Bohuslav 
of  Ixjbkovic  (1402-1510)  and  Rehof  llruby  of 
•Telenf  (14501514).  Lohkovic  collected  the  most 
remarkable  library  of  his  time,  wherein  he  was 
greatly  helped  by  the  introduction  of  printing 
in  Bohemia  in  1  468,  when  the  Trojan  Chronicle, 
the  first  l»ook  to  In-  printed  in  the  Czech  language, 
appeared  at  Pilsen.  Lohkovie  and  his  contem- 
poraries laid  all  subsequent  Bohemian  literature 
under  deep  obligations.  They  translated  Creek 
and  I, a rm  classics,  as  Cicero,  Seneca,  Isocrates; 
wrote  Latin  poems;  compiled  lexicographical 
works,  like  the  Lexicon  Symphonum,  of  the  Czech, 
Creek,  Latin,  and  Oerman  languages,  by  Sicg- 
mund  Hniby  (1497-1554),  son  of  Rchor  Hruby. 
Grammatical  studies  of  the  Czech  language  were 
embodied  in  Ian  Blahoslav's  (1523-71)  C:ech 
Ornmmar  (1571).  It  contains  disquisitions  on 
tne  subject  of  how  to  translate  idiomatically  va- 
rious words,  phrases,  constructions,  etc.  Literary 
and  scientific  activity  was  at  its  height,  and  men 
of  science,  like  Tycho  de  Brahe  and  Kepler,  made 
Bohemia  their  home.  The  Bohemian  historians 
of  this  period  combined  with  their  patriotic 
zeal  a  scientific  preparation  and  seriousness  of 
purpose  which  made  their  work  especially  valu- 
able and  reliable.    They  found  their  prototype 


in  the  anonymous  Old  Bohemian  Annals,  embrac- 
ing the  period  of  1378-1527.  Adam  Veleslavin 
(1545-99),  whose  Historical  Calendar  is  his  beat- 
known  work,  represents  the  highest  type  among 
these  historians.  Vaclav  HAjek  (? — 1553)  is  the 
author  of  a  Chronicle  more  interesting  than 
accurate.  Jan  Blahoslav,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  wrote  an  excellent  history  of  tho 
Moravian  Brethren,  of  whom  he  was  a  bishop. 
He  is  also  famous  for  his  supervision  of  the 
Czech  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original 
tongues,  which  is  for  the  Czech  what  the  King 
James  Version  of  the  Bible  is  for  the  Knglish. 
Blahoslav  did  not  live  to  see  his  work  printed; 
it  was  published  in  six  vojumes  in  1579-93,  at 
the  exj>ense  of  Jan  of  Zerotin,  a  Moravian 
patron  of  letters,  and  is  known  as  the  Kralitz 
Bible.  The  unusual  vigor  displayed  in  the  do- 
main of  prose  and  the  widening  of  the  intel- 
lectual horizon  were  naturally  communicated  to 
the  field  of  poetry.  Prince  Hynek  Podcbrad 
(1452-92)  wrote  his  .Way  Dream  and  other 
poems  which  won  favor.  Nicholas  Dncicky 
(1555  1620)  composed  a  satirical  poem,  Prosto- 
pravda,  and  many  works  of  an  historical  char- 
acter. Among  the  religious  poets  .Ian  (1500-72), 
a  Moravian  bishop,  deserves  special  mention. 
The  greatest  poet  of  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
which  is  known  as  the  'Gulden  Age,'  was  Simon 
Lomnicky  (1552-  after  1622).  His  works  Include 
didactic  and  satirical  poems  and  sacred  dramas. 
Chief  among  them  are  the  satire  Cupid's  Arrow, 
for  which  the  King,  Rudolph  II.,  ennobled  him 
and  granted  him  an  annuity;  and  the  didactic 
Short  Precept  for  a  Young  Householder,  which 
is  full  of  valuable  allusions  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  time. 

Third  Period  ( 1620  1774).— In  the  battle  at. 
the  White  Mountain  in  1620,  the  Bohemians  lost 
their  jwlitical  independence,  and  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Austria,  seven  years  later,  made  Catholicism 
the  State  religion  of  Bohemia.  The  works 
of  the  Protestant  writers  that  had  made  tho 
"Golden  Age'  so  brilliant  were  now  seized  every- 
where and  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  it  was  dur- 
ing the  opening  years  of  this  period  that  Czech 
literature  reached  its  highest  stage  of  purity 
and  finish  in  the  works  of  Karl  Zerotin  and 
Jan  Komcnsk.v.  Karl  Zerotin  (  1564-163(5) .  great 
as  are  his  polemical  and  historical  writings,  ac- 
quired a  lasting  fame  through  his  enormous  cor- 
respondence, in  which  he  stands  in  the  very  first 
rank  with  the  few  famous  letter-writers  of  the 
world.  Jan  Amos  Komenskv  (-s-e  Comexils) 
(1592  1670),  who  became  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  questions  of  pedagogy,  spent  his 
life  in  exile,  like  Karl  Zerotin.  His  Magna  Didac- 
tica;  Janua  Linguarum  Reserata  A  urea;  and  In- 
format  orium,  form  his  permanent  contributions  to 
the  domain  of  pedagogy,  philosophy,  and  religious 
controversy,  and  they  advanced  materially  the 
stylistic  standard  of  Czech  literature.  His  purely 
literary  work.  Labyrinth  of  the  World  and  Para 
disc  of  thr  Heart,  is  more  important  as  a  product 
of  pure  literature.  All  the  other  writers  of 
this  period  are  of  little  importance.  The  sys- 
tematic efforts  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  crush  the 
Czechs  were  successful.  Higher  society  be- 
came Germanized,  the  Czech  langungc  was  heard 
only  in  out-of-the-way  hamlets,  and  Czech  books 
became  a  great  rarity.  The  works  of  the  Jesuit 
writers  of  the  period,  who  employed  the  Czech 
language  for  religious  propaganda  among  the 
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masses — Sturm,  Berlieka,  Stover,  and  KoniaS— 
are  lull  ill  barbarisms,  moiislrouH  forms  and 
words.  In  1774  Maria  Theresa  enforced  by  a 
decree  the  use  of  German  in  the  intermediate 
schools  a«  the  language  of  instruction. 

Fourth  Periwl — Ucnaissanei'  (  1774  to  the  pres- 
ent day).— The  forcible  suppression  of  the  native 
tongue  in  the  common  schools  of  Bohemia  pro- 
duced results  entirely  opposite  to  those  which  were 
expected,  and  met  a  vigorous  protest .  t  ount  K  insky 
published  in  German  a  plea  for  the  Czech  language 
under  the  title  Frinneruny  iiber  einen  hochicich  ■ 
It  yen  ti< y nstand  I  1771).  which  was  followed  in 
177a  by  Balbin's  Di.sst  rtatio  Apoloyttiea  Lingua- 
Slorrnietr,  published  by  I'elzel.  Pclzel  himself 
(1734-1801)  was  one  of  a  number  of  young 
scholars  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  studv  of 
their  native  tongue  and  the  history  of  their 
country.  Thus  appeared  Fr.  Thomsa's  Bdhinisehe 
Sprachlehre  (1782)  and  K.  L  Tham's  Kurzpc- 
fwnte  bohmisehe  Sprachlehre  <17S.'>).  which  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  study  of  the  language. 
PelzeFs  own  contributions  were:  Typus  Declina- 
tion urn  LinguiF  Bohemiew  Xovt>  Methoilo  Dispo- 
titftrum  (1703);  (irundniitzc  der  bbhmisrhcn 
IJrammolik  I  17!>o)  ;  and  especially  hia  historical 
works,  of  which  the  Xctc  Bohemian  Chronicle 
was  chief.  These  latter  works  awakened  in- 
terest in  their  own  history  among  the  Czechs. 
A  chair  of  Czech  language  was  established  at 
Prague  in  1793  ( Pel  zcl ) .  The  greatest  name  of 
this  period  of  Czech  literature  is  that  of  Josef 
Dobrovskf  (17;13  1820)  (q.v.).  the  'patriarch  of 
Slavic  philology.*  In  his  works  on  grammar  and 
literary  history  he  gathered  enormous  lexical 
mate  rials,  and  the  historical  and  comparative 
method  brought  him  to  the  diseovery  of  Ihe  rich 
ness  of  the  ancient  classical  language,  to  which 
his  main  interests  were  devoted.  It  is  true  that 
he  made  a  Collection  of  Czech  Proverbs  in  1S04. 
but  all  his  works  were  written  in  Centum. 
Such  men  as  Proohazka.  l.ulik.  Puehinayer.  .Tan 
N'ejedl.v,  V.  Ncjedly,  Hnevkovky.  anil  others 
wrote  pamphlets  for  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple, compiled  dictionaries  mid  grammars,  trans- 
lated the  classics  of  Kuropean  literature,  pub- 
lished periodicals, composed  plays  for  Ihe  theatre, 
and  even  poetry  in  the  sentimental  style  of 
the  idyls  of  Gexsner.  Those  attempts  met  with 
very  serious  obstacles,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  language,  which  was  practically  the 
old  language  of  the  classical  period,  and  which 
naturally  lacked  terms  for  new  ideas  and  con- 
cepts that  had  come  into  vogue  during  the  third 
|>eriod.  The  language  was  brought  to  its  final 
'late  of  perfection  in  the  works  of  .lun^mann 
(q.v.)  (1773-18471,  the  most,  illustrious  name 
of  the  early  renascence.  His  translation  of  Para- 
dise Lost  (1811).  nn  almost  incredible  tour  dc 
farvr,  widened  the  horizon  of  poetical  speech; 
his  Cscrh  Dictionary  contained  the  vocabulary 
of  the  language 3  while  his  History  of  Czech 
Literature  presented  a  complete  survey  of  all  the 
literary  remains.  He  was  particularly  happy 
in  coininir  new  words,  and  whenever  this  ex- 
pedient  was  found  insufficient  he  borrowed  from 
other  Slavic  languages,  especially  Russian  and 
Polish.  The  four  oilier  names  that  are  most 
closely  linked  with  that  of  -lungmann  as  leaders 
of  the  renasceneo  of  Bohemia  are  Kollar.  Safarik 
Palackv.  and  Manka.  Kollar  (q.V.)  ( 1703-18f>2 ) , 
poet  and  seholar,  is  famous  for  his  Daughter  of 
Slat  a  (  1824  ) .  one  of  the  poetic  masterpieces  of  the 


( 'zoeh  language,  and  his  numerous  prose  works, 
among  which  that  On  the  Literary  Heciprocily 
Betict'vn  the  Families  and  Dialeetn  of  the  Slanr 
Xation    (1831)    advocated   litcrarv  l>an»lavi*m 
(q.v.).    Safarik  (1705-1801)   was  one  of  the 
greatest  philologists  the  Slavic  countries  have 
produced.     Among  his  works,  his  Slavic  An 
tiyuttns  (1837)  and  editions  of  many  literary 
monuments  have  all  been  of  importance.  Pa- 
laek£  (1708-1870)  is  an  historian,  who-*  History 
of  Bohemia  (5  vols.,  183U  U7)  is  an  ideal  com- 
bination of  critical  judgment,  profound  erudi- 
tion, and  striking  style.    Along  with  them  may 
be  mentioned   llanka    (1701  1801),  who  discov- 
ered the  manuscripts  of  Grflnebcrg  and  K<»nigin- 
hof,  and  published  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant remains  of  Czech  antiquities.    The  greatest 
poet  of  the  period  is  Frautisek  Lad  is  lav  C«-Ia- 
kovsky   (1790  I8.V2),  whose  Fch<tt»  of  Russian 
and  Czech  nongs,  and  the  long  poem   The  ffoM 
of  a  Hundred  Lea  res,  together  with  the  poetic 
works  of  Kollar,  were  most  responsible  for  the 
reawakening  of  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Other  names  of  importance  are  those  of  lb- 
lyric  poets  Jablunsk^  and  Vinaficky,   the  epic 
writers  Wocel,  Marek.  Holly,  and   Erhen.  and 
dramatists  like  Kliepera  and  Tyl.    Poetry  seem* 
to  have  absorbed  all  the  best  energies  t»f  the  na- 
tion at  that  time,  and  the  novel,  which  holds 
the  chief  place  of  honor  in  the  literature  of  all 
other  nations,  did  not  reach  any  high  level  of 
development.    Most  works  of  fiction  dealt  with 
themes  from  Bohemian  history.    The  most  noted 
novelists  fire  ChocholouSek.  Tyl,  and  especially 
Rozenn   Nemcova   (1820-02).  whoso  t hemes  are 
simple  country    life.     The   masterpiece   of  the 
latter,  Babieka  (Grandmother) .  has  been  trans 
lated  into  Knglish. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Austrian  Kmpire  on 
n  constitutional  basis  in  1800-til,  which  allowed 
the  people  of  Bohemia  scope  in  the  development 
of  political  life,  and  the  furtherance  of  national 
aspirations,  marks  the  Ijeginning  of  the  modern 
period  in  Czech  literature.  The  foundation  of  a 
new  national  theatre  at  Prague  and  the  establish 
ment  of  a  Czech  university  by  the  side  of  the  old 
university  (  18S2)  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  liter 
nry  activity.  Little  by  little  the  narrow  'nation- 
al' current  gave  way  to  cosmopolitanism,  with 
Mncha  as  the  leading  representative  of  Byron- 
ism.  The  recognized  head  of  the  young  genera 
fion  is  Viteslav  Halek  (1835-74).  The  greatest 
living  poet  is  Vrchlicky'  (born  1853).  who-* 
.1  Year  in  the  South;  I'ilyrimages  to  Eldorado; 
and  the  historical  dramas  Brothers  and  llrnhu 
mira.  as  well  as  translations  from  European 
<  la  isics,  a  re  specially  not  C  roll  ->v.  !  !qi  1 1 1  m 
popularity  is  the  poet  and  novelist  Svatopulk 
("Volt,  whoso  best-known  work  is  .4  rabesky. 
Zcver.  Heyduk.  Arlies,  Vlftek,  and  the  ladies 
Eliska  Krasnohorskfi  (horn  1847)  and  Kara- 
lina  Svotla  (born  1830)  are  the  most  popular 
novelists  r>f  the  present  day.  Great  activity  lias 
also  been  exhibited  in  the  departments  of  science, 
philology,  and  literary  history,  the  most  impor- 
tant names  being  those  of  Jireeek.  Senibera,  Go 
baner.  and  Patera. 

BlBLIOGBAPHY.  In  Bohemian:  J.  .Tunirmann. 
Historic  literatury  iVafrr  (Prague.  1825);  K. 
Sabina.  Dijcpis  literatury  ceskosloent>*ke 
(Prague.  1803  00):  J.  .Tireeek.  Kukoret  I  dc- 
jinam  literatury  Peskf  (Prague.  1874):  A.  Sem- 
bera  Dfjiny  reiH  a   literatury  ccskc   (4th  ed. 
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Vienna.  1874)  :  K.  Tieftrunk,  Huttorie  litvratury 
ceskc  (3d  ed.  Prague,  1885)  ;  Fr.  Bayer, 
t\irurn<{  dejiny  littruiury  rcakc  (Oluiiitz,  1870)  ; 
BaekovskJ-,  y-tt'iubnt  dejiny  eenkeho  pinmemctvi 
dobynove'  <  Prague.  1888).  German:  Pypin  and 
Spa*ovich,  (icuvhichtc  der  nlaicischvn  Litteratur- 
en,  bd.  2,  abt.  2  ( Leipzig,  I8S4).  Knglish: 
Francis,  Count  LUtzow,  .1  History  of  Bohemian 
Literature  (New  York  and  London,  1800). 

c/kglki).  tsfglad.  A  market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, aboul  4(1  miles  southeast  of  Budapest 
(Map:  Hungary,  F  3).  The  inhabitants  aiv 
chiefly  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
surrounding  country  being  particularly  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  grain  and  fruit.  Considerable 
red  wine  is  produced.  Population,  in  1800, 
27,540;   in  1000,  29,906. 

CZEKANOWSKI,  ehc'ka  nov'ske,  Alkxan- 
uer  ( 1 8212-79 ) .  A  Russian  explorer.  He  was  born 
in  Volhynin.  and  studied  at  Kiev  and  Dorpat. 
Banished  to  Siberia  in  1803  been  use  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  Polish  insurrection  of  that  year, 
he  was  five  years  later  permitted  to  settle  at 
Irkutsk.  Here,  as  the  agent  of  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society,  he  began  n  scries  of  geologi- 
cal investigations  extending  along  the  I-ower 
Tunguska.  the  Olenek,  and  the  I/cna,  the  results 
of  which  were  published  chiefly  in  Petermann's 
Mxttcilungen  (1874  et  seq.).  Amnestied  by  the 
Government,  he  returned  to  Saint  Petersburg, 
where,  during  an  attack  of  melancholy,  he  com- 
mitted suicide. 

CZELAKOWSKY,  ehe'lakov'ske.    See  Ckla 

K(»VHKY. 

CZENSTOCHOWA,  chen'stA-Ko'va.  A  town 
of  Russian  Poland  in  the  Government  of  Piotr- 
kow.  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Warthe, 
on  the  Warsaw-Vienna  Railway.  It  consists  of 
the  old  and  the  new  town,  ami  is  of  considerable 
industrial  importance.  There  are  a  number  of 
large  cotton-mills,  iron-foundries,  paper-mills, 
hreweries.  Hour-mills,  etc.  Population,  in  18117, 
45,  1 30.  Czcnstochowa  owes  its  fame  to  the 
adjacent  monastery  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Paul 
the  Hermit,  situated  on  the  Warthe  and  visited 
annually  by  over  200,000  pilgrims.  The  chief 
attraction  is  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  made  of 
dark  wood  and  known  among  the  Catholics  of 
Poland  and  Russia  as  the  Black  Virgin.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Byzantine  origin  and  to  have 
U  en  brought  to  the  monastery  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  monastery  was  former- 
ly fortified,  and  in  1055  withstood  a  siege  of 
thirty-eight  days  by  the  Swedish  troops. 

CZERMAK.  eher'mak.  Jaboslaw  (1831-78). 
A  Bohemian  painter,  brother  of  .fohann  Nepo- 
muk  Czcrmak,  the  physiologist.  He  was  born  in 
Prague,  and  studied  in  that  city  under  Christian 
Rul>en,  in  Antwerp  under  Gallait,  in  Brussels, 
and  finally  in  Paris  under  Robert  Klcury.  His 
early  paintings  treated  chiefly  subjects  from  the 
history  of  Bohemia,  but  later  he  devoted  himself 
more  and  more  to  genre  scenes.  After  a  journey 
in  1858  through  Hungary.  Croatia,  Bosnia.  Dal- 
matia,  and  Montenegro,  when  he  made  abundant 
studies  in  national  types  and  costumes,  the  life 
of  the  southern  Slav's  became  his  favorite  field. 
Amnnp  his  most  noteworthy  pictures  are:  "Mur- 
der of  Wallenstein'*  Companions  at  Kt»er." 
"Slavonian  Fmijrrants."  "Norman  Fishermen 
in  a   Boat   Reading  the   Bible"    (1850)  :    "'I  he 


Court  Poet  of  Rudolf  II.  Begging  on  the  Bridge 
of  Prague"  1 1H94 )  |  "Hungarian  Swineherd  ' 
(1854);  "Montenegrin  Woman  and  Child" 
(1801);  "Rape  of  a  Herzogovinian  Woman  by 
Bashi-Bazouks"  (1807);  "Return  of  Montene- 
grins to  Their  Devastated  Village"  (1877). 

CZERMAK,  Jnii.wN  Nkpomik  (1828  73).  A 
German  physician,  born  in  Prague,  lie  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Brcslau,  and  W  iirz- 
burg,  and  was  appointed  a  lecturer  on  physiology 
and  microscopic  anatomy  at  the  University  ot 
Prague.  Subsequently  he  held  a  professorship  of 
zoology  ami  comparative  anatomy  at  Graz  (  IM55- 
50).  and  of  physiology  at  Cracow  ( 1850-58),  Pest 
(1858  00).  Jena  (1805-09),  and  Leipzig  (1800- 
73).  At  U-ipzig  he  erccU-d  at  his  own  cxjH-nse  a 
laboratory  and  an  auditorium  specially  arranged 
for  demonstrations  in  experimental  physiology. 
He  is  best  known  for  having  made  notable  im- 
provements in  the  laryngoscope  and  for  having 
been  the  first  systematically  to  employ  that  in- 
strument. His  publications  include  Dvr  Kehl- 
kupfapicyel  und  seine  Yeruirtuny  fur  Physiolo- 
yic  und  Medesin  (I860  ;  2d  ed.  1803).  Consult 
the  biography  bv  Springer  in  the  Cesammelte 
Schriften  (2  "vols'.,  Leipzig.  1870). 

CZERNOWITZ,  cluVnovlts  (Rinnan.  Vvr- 
m\uz  ) .  The  capita]  of  the  Austrian  Crow  nland  of 
Bukowina,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pruth,  about  104  miles  east-southeast  of 
l^emberg.  not  far  from  the  Rumanian  and  Rus- 
sian frontiers  (Map:  Austria,  .1  2).  Most  of  the 
public  buildings  are  quite  modern.  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  ones  may  be  mentioned  the 
Archicpiscopal  Palace,  a  handsome  Byzantine 
structure,  the  Greek  Oriental  Cathedral,  copied 
from  the  Church  of  Saint  Isaac  in  Saint  Peters 
burg,  the  Armenian  Church,  and  the  sumptuous 
.Jewish  synagogue  in  Moorish  style.  Czemo- 
witz  is  the  scat  of  a  Greek  Oriental  arch 
bishop.  Its  educational  institutions  include 
a  university  founded  in  1S75.  with  a  library 
of  00,000  volumes,  a  gymnasium,  industrial 
and  trade  .school*.  It  has  manufactures  of 
machinery  and  oil.  There  are  also  saw  mills 
and  breweries.  Population,  in  1800,  54.171. 
of  whom  27.000  were  Germans.  10.000  Ruthcn- 
ians,  8000  Rumanians,  8000  Poles,  the  above 
figures  including  more  than  17,(H>0  dews  count- 
ed with  the  Germans  and  Poles  according 
to  the  language  Used  by  them;  in  1000,  00,0111. 
I'p  to  1774.  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Auv 
trians,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  Bukowina, 
Czcrnowitz  was  an  unimportant  village. 

CZERNY.  Kaki.  (1701-1857).  An  Austrian 
pianist  and  composer,  born  in  Vienna.  He  was 
at  first  instructed  by  his  father.  Wenzel  Czeroy 
(1752-1832).  then  studied  under  Beethoven,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  and  under  de- 
menti. At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  in 
great  demand  as  a  teacher  and  also  won  rapidly 
high  reputation  as  a  virtuoso.  Among  his  pupils 
were  Liszt,  Thalbert;.  Jaell.  and  Kullak.  lie  left 
over  1000  compositions,  of  which  his  instructive 
works  for  the  pianoforte  are  of  permanent  value. 
Thev  are  "Hie  Schule  der  Geliiufigkeit,"  op.  200; 
"Til'gliehe  Studien."  op.  337;  "Die  Schule  des 
Virtuose!!."  op.  305;  "Die  Schule  der  Finger- 
fcrtigkeit,"  op.  740;  and  others. 

CZERNY,  VixrFNZ  (1842—).  An  Austrian 
surgeon,  born  at  Tnmtcnau,  Bohemia.    He  stud* 
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icd  at  Vienna,  and  until  1871  acted  as  Billroth'* 
assistant  In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  Kreiburg-im-Breisyau,  and 
in  1877  at  Hcidell>cig.  lie  introduced  important 
improvements  in  o|tcrative  surgery  and  published 
the  following  works:  Ucbcr  die  Beziehungcn  der 
L'hirurgie  su  dm  \uturiti*svnncluiftcn  (1872); 
and  licit  rage  zur  uperativen  Vhirurgie  (1878). 

CZERNY  (cher'ne)  GEORGE  (i.e.  Black 
George)  ( 1706-1817).  The  leader  of  the  Servians 
in  their  struggle  ,or  independence,  generally 
known  as  Kara  (Turk,  kura,  black)  Geobue.  He 
was  born  December  21,  1766,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Belgrade.  In  1787  he  was  involved  in  a  rising 
against  Turkish  rule,  but  later  settled  down 
an  a  cattle-dealer.  In  August,  1801,  a  band  of 
Janizaries  broke  into  his  dwelling  and  plun- 
dered it,  and  in  retaliation  he  collected  a  band  of 
malcontents,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  Gradually  his  followers  in- 
creased; in  1804  he  captured  the  fortress  of 
Shabatz,  and  subsequently  invested  Belgrade. 
In  the  beginning  of  1800  he  routed  the  Turks  at 
the  rivers  Drina  and  Morava,  and  captured  Bel- 
grade in  Decemljcr,  1800.  The  cause  of  Servia 
was  aided  by  the  war  which  at  this  time  broke 
out  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  After  the 
Treaty  of  Slobosic  (July  8,  1 808 ),  Czerny  George 
was  elected  Governor  by  the  people,  and 
recognized  as  Prince  of  Servia  by  the  Sultan. 
The  French  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812  com- 
pelled the  latter  country  to  let  Servia  shift  for 
itself.  Hostilities  recommenced;  the  Turks  were 
successful,  and  Czerny  had  to  flee  to  Russia.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Austria,  where  he  lived  for 
.some  time.  Meanwhile  the  freedom  of  Servia  VM 
MCtired  through  the  leadership  of  Milosh  Obreno- 
vitch,  and  in  .July,  1817,  when  Kara  George 
returned,  intending,  as  some  suppose,  to  rally 
his  partisans  round  him  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  ambitious  schemes,  he  wus  murdered  at  the 
instigation  of  Prince  Milosh.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  feud  l>etwecn  the  factions  which 
lasted  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Kara  George's  second  son,  Alex- 
ander Karageorgcviteh,  was  Prince  of  Servia 
from  1842  to  1S."»8,  but  was  finally  expelled  and 
died  in  exile  in  188f>.  Consult:  Ranke.  Die  scr- 
binche  Revolution  (Hamburg,  1829),  translated 
by  Mrs.  Keri  in  Holm's  Library  under  the  title 
of  A  Malory  of  Scrria  mid  the  Servian  devolu- 
tion (Ixmdon,  1853);  Denton.  Scrria  and  the 
Servians  I  l^ondon,  1802). 

CZERSKI,  cher'ske.  JoiiANNK.s  (1813-93).  A 
German  divine,  one  of  the  founders  of  German 
Catholicism.  He  was  born  at  Warlubien,  West 
Prussia,  anil  was  educated  at  the  Priests'  Semi- 
nary at  I'oM'n.  Sentenced  to  penitential  confine- 
ment for  contracting  a  secret  marriage  in  1844, 
he  resigned  his  vicariate  in  Silesia,  and  founded 


an  independent  community  of  Catholics,  known 
aa    the    'Christlich-Apostolisch-Katholische  (Je 
include.'   Although  he  maintained  his  own  views, 
he  participated  in  the  struggles  of  the  German 
Catholics,  and  upon  their  downfall  devoted  him 
self  to  quiet  religious  uctivity.    His  most  im 
portant    work   is   the   Xachlas*  den  xtcrb^ndc* 
I'apsttums  (12th  ed.,  1870).    He  defended  his 
defection  from  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Rome  in 
the  work  entitled  Bcchtfertigung  meincs  Abfatle* 
ron  der  riimischen  Hofkirche  (1845). 

CZERNYSCHEWSXY,  cWnlshev'ske.  See 

TSCHEKNYHIIKWSKI. 

CZOLGOSZ,  ch6l'g6sh,  Leon  (1873-1901  ).  A 
Polish-American  anarchist,  the  assassin  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  twenty-fourth  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  born  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  was  by  trade  an  iron-worker.  He  was  tried 
before  the  criminal  term  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  September  23-24, 
1901,  and  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
No  witnesses  were  summoned  for  the  defense, 
but  ex-Judge  Lewi-,  of  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
made  a  brief  address  to  the  jury.  The  assassin 
was  killed  by  electricity  in  the  State  prison 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  October  29,  1901.  See 
McKlNLEY,  WlIXIAM. 

CZORNIG,  chCr'ntK,  Karl,  Baron  von  Crern 
hauscn  (1804-89).  An  Austrian  statistician,  bom 
at  Czemhausen,  Bohemia.  He  studied  at  Prague 
and  Vienna,  and  in  1841  became  director 
of  the  bureau  of  administrative  statistics  at 
Vienna,  In  1859  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  section  of  railway  affairs  in  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce.  In  1863-65  he  was  president  of  the 
central  statistical  commission,  organized  by  him- 
self. He  published  an  ethnographic  chart  of  the 
Kmpire  (with  text).  1855,  and  other  works. 

CZTJCZOR,  choo'chAr,  Gebgely  (1800-645).  An 
Hungarian  poet  and  linguist    He  was  born  at 
Andod  (comitat  of  Xcutra),  became  a  member  of 
the  Benedictine  Order,  and  from  1825  to  1835  was 
a  professor  successively  in  the  gymnasia  at  Raab 
and  Komorn.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  second  «-ec 
retary  and  archivist  of  the  Hungarian  Academy, 
by  which  he  was  commissioned  in  1844  to  pre 
pare  the  great  lexicon  of  the  Hungarian  lan 
guagc   (6  vols.,   1861-74).    Four  volumes  weir 
edited  by  him,  the  remaining  two  by  Jftnos  Fo- 
garassy  (q.v.).    His  disregard  of  the  historical 
and  comparative  method  in  philology  often  im 
paired  the  scientific  value  of  his  work  as  a  lexi- 
cographer, particularly  in  connection  with  ety 
motogies.    He  was  imprisoned  in  1849  for  the 
publication  of  his  Riado,  a  poem  calling  Hungn 
rians  to  action  on  behalf  of  their  liberties,  but 
obtained  his  release  under  the  amnesty  of  1850. 
His  poems  appeared  collected  in  3  vols,  at  Pest 
in  1850. 
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DThe  fourth  letter  and  third  conso- 
nant in  the  Gra*eo-Roman  alpha- 
bets. Its  form  is  derived  by  a 
rounding  of  the  sign  A  found  in 
the  West  Greek  inscriptions  rather 
than  from  the  familiar  form  of 
delta  (S)  seen  in  most  (Jreck  scripts.  (See 
Alphabet,  Letters.)  The  (ireek  name  of  the 
letter,  delta,  is  a  modification  of  the  Semitic 
word  dahth  (originally  dall),  which  means  u 
door.  The  Greek  capital,  A.  still  retains  the 
^hape  of  the  opening  of  a  tent,  the  kind  of  door 
most  familiar  to  a  nomadic  people. 

Sound. —  In  sound  the  English  d  is  a  dental 
or  rather  alveolar  (lingual)  voiced  explosive, 
made  by  a  contact  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  upper  front  teeth. 
In  French  the  contact  is  rather  dental  than  alve- 
olar. The  North  German  d  is  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French.  There  is  nlso  in  English  a 
slightly  more  cerebral  d  as  in  drotcn,  made  by 
bending  up  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  touching  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  farther  back  than  in  the 
so- en  lied  dental  sound.  This  is  due  to  its  posi- 
tion before  the  lingual  r. 

Source. — English  d  comes:  (1)  from  Indo- 
(Jer.  dh  (Gk.,  Lat.  f.  d  (with  r),  b)  :  as  deer, 
Gk.  0///»,  Lat.  fera ;  udder,  Skt.  iidhar,  Lat. 
uber;  (2)  from  Indo-Gcr.  /  when  not  immedi- 
ately preceded  by  the  accent:  hundred,  Skt. 
eatAm.  Gk.  iKardr,  T.at.  centum;  (3)  from  Ger 
manic  p,  with  / :  gold,  Goth,  puty;  (4)  d  arises 
as  a  ~|Mci;il  development  from  the  allinity  of  fi 
for  d  (as  n  transfer-sound),  in  such  words  as 
Eng.  gender.  Lat  gener.  Eng.  thunder  (OE. 
tana r),  riband  (ME.  rihan).  The  d  sometimes 
disappears  as  in  cruel  (T.at.  cri/dc/i.<t).  The  let- 
ter d  is  often  assimilated  as  a/firm,  accept,  gos- 
sip (OE.  god/ribb)  ;  and  in  certain  linguistic 
development*  it  interchanges  phonetically  with  /, 
for  example,  /,  Eat.  l'/ysses,  from  Gk.  'Qftvaat it, 
or  with  r  in  I«nt.  arbiter  from  ad  bet  ere,  and 
b.  beiium  from  dueiium.  According  to  Grimm'a 
Law,  original  d  becomes  (  in  English,  2  in 
German.  Thus  Indo  Ger.  *dekn\.  Eng.  ten,  Ger. 
zehn.  LH  followed  by  a  vowel  becomes  j,  as  in 
journal  from  diurnal. 

A%  9ymbnl.—  (\)  As  a  numeral.  D  =  500; 
D  =  5000.  This  use  of  D  to  denote  500  arose 
from  a  confusion  w  ith  ~\  the  original  svmbol  for 
that  numtier.  (2)  In  Roman  names,  D  =  Deci 
mils.  Divus.  Doininus.  and  Dens.  (3)  In  aca- 
demic degrees,  D  stands  for  Doctor.  (4)  In 
music,  D  is  the  second  note  of  the  natural 
Vol.  V.— as.  ■ 


scale,  and  is  a  whole  tone  above  C.  It  is  written 
in  the  first  added  space  below  the  treble  clef  or 
on  the  fourth  line;  in  the  bass  clef  it  is  on  the 
third  line  or  in  the  second  added  space  above. 
(See  Scale,  Misical.  )  (5)  In  chemistry 
D  =  didymium.  (6)  In  reckoning  English 
money  (£  «.  d.) ,  d  =  pence,  penny  (  Lat.  dena- 
rius). (7)  In  mathematics  D  =  derivation,  d  = 
different  at  ion.  A  =  differencing,  and  6  =  varia- 
tion. 

DAB  (probaldy  from  dab.  gentle  blow).  A 
fish  ( Limanda  limanda )  closely  related  to  the 
plaice  and  flounder  (qq.v.)  and  sometimes  in- 
cluded with  them  in  the  same  genus.  It  is  com- 
mon on  the  sandy  shores  of  northern  Europe.  It 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  common 
llounder  by  the  distinct  arch  in  the  lateral  line 
at  the  anterior  end.  It  attains  a  length  of  12 
inches  and  is  much  esteemed  as  food.  A  nearly 
related  species,  the  rusty  dab  ( Limanda  fcr 
ruginea),  possessing  smaller  scales,  is  rather 
abundant  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America. 
There  are  other  less  common  species  of  dab. 

DAB,  DABB,  or  DH  ABB  ( Ar.  dabb,  lizard). 
A  lizard  of  northeastern  Africa,  as  the  common 
spiny-tailed  agamoid  Uromastis  acanthinuru*. 
Two  or  more  species,  about  a  foot  in  length,  are 
common  in  Algeria.  Tunis,  and  Egypt :  and  in 
Algeria  are  called  'lezards  des  pnlmiers,'  per- 
haps because  they  cat  dates,  besides  grass,  berries, 
and  various  flowers.  This  genus  lias  no  voice, 
and  their  color,  which  is  very  changeable,  de- 
pends upon  the  weather,  being  dull  on  cool  days 
and  much  brighter  when  it  is  warm.  The  term 
is  nlso  given  to  the  dried  flesh  of  lizards,  espe- 
cially of  the  skink  (Scincun  officinalis) ,  pre- 
served for  use  in  medicine  among  the  Arabs. 

DAB'BAT  1  Ar.  dablxtt,  reptile).  The  third 
sign  of  the  coining  of  the  judgment,  the  Apoca- 
lyptic beast  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

DABCHICK  (variant  of  doh  chick,  a  diving 
bird,  from  dap,  to  drop  bait  into  water,  AS. 
doppu,  a  water-bird,  from  dgpettan.  to  dive, 
from  dt/pan,  to  dip).  A  small  grebe,  as  (1)  in 
the  United  States,  the  pied-billed  grebe  ( Podi- 
hi  in  bus  podiceps)  ;  (2)  in  England.  Ihe  little 
grclie   [1'ndieeps  minor).     See  Grebe. 

DABNEY,  dftb'nl.  Robert  Lewis  (1820—). 
An  American  Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  was 
born  in  Louisa  fount  v.  Va..  and  studied  at 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  at  the  Cniver«itv  of 
Virginia,  and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
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in  that  Stale.  From  1869  to  1883  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Church  history  in  the  Union  Seminary, 
Virginia,  but  resigned  temporarily  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  first  served  as  chaplain  of 
the  Eighteenth  Virginia  Regiment  and  Utter  be- 
came major  and  thief  of  stall'  to  General  Thomas 
J.  Jackson.  In  1870  he  was  Moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ceneral  Assembly  of  the  South,  and 
in  IHS'.I  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  university  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
In  addition  to  numerous  contributions  to  |>eriodi- 
eal  literature,  he  published  the  following:  Life  of 
(Jen.  T.J.  {Stum- irall)  Jackson  (18»57l;  Sacred 
Rhetoric  (Richmond,  I St!7 :  3d  ed.  lssh;  De- 
ftnse  of  Virginia  ami  the  South  (  IStiS)  ;  Sensual- 
istic  Philosophy  of  the  .V ineteenth  Century 

a  mined  (187.»;  2d  ed.  1888);  Theology  Dog- 

mat ic  and  Polemic  < 1S79;  3d  ed.,  188.-,). 

DABOI'A  (Knst  Indian).  The  formerly  ac- 
cepted generic  name,  which  has  passed  into  Eng- 
lish, of  the  very  deadly  Russell's  viper  {Dnbwa 
Husselli).    See"  Vipkk,   and    Colored    Plate  of 

Poisonous  Sebpewtb. 

DABROWSKI,  da-brAv'ske,  Jan  Henbyk. 
See  Domiirowmki. 

DA  CAPO,  da  kil'pd  (It,,  from  the  begin- 
ning I.  A  term  in  music,  frequently  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  phrase  or  movement,  indicating  that  the 
performer  must  return  to  the  beginning  <»f  the 
movement,  or  to  some  other  part  of  it  usually 
marked  with  the  sign  ;8:,and  finish  where  the 
word  fim  is  placed.  Scarlatti  is  generally  cred- 
ited with  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  use-  « if 
the  da  capo  in  his  opera  of  Teodora  (1(193), 
though  it  appears  that  a  da  capo  occurs  in  Tena- 
glia's  opera  Vlearco,  as  early  as  1661.  Sec 
Abia.  The  words  are  generally  abbreviated 
D.  ('..  sometimes  D.  ('.  al  /inc. 

DACCA,  dAk'ka.  or  DHAKA.  The  capital  of 
the  division  and  the  district  of  the  same  name 
in  Bengal.  British  India  (.Map:  India.  F  4).  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Burhi  Oanga, 
which  connects  the  Brahmaputra  with  the 
Ganges,  about  ISO  miles  northeast  of  Calcutta. 
The  surrounding  country  is  low  and  overflown 
during  the  rainy  season.  Many  of  the  old  tern 
pies  and  other  public  buildings  are  in  ruins  and 
give  to  the  city  an  appearance  of  decay.  Since 
1870.  however,  it  lias  nt-overcd  some  of  its  an 
cient  prosperity,  and  there  are  now  a  number 
of  modern  public  buildings  and  educational  in 
stitutions.  including  a  college,  modern  water 
works  owned  by  the  municipality,  anil  gas.  Prior 
to  the  nineteenth  century  Dacca  was  a  nourishing 
city  of  great  commercial  importance,  famous 
for  its  muslins,  which  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
East  were  characterized  as  'flowing  water.' 
'woven  air,*  and  'evening  dew.'  In  those  days 
Dacca  was  filled  with  magnificent  temples  and 
palaces,  and  its  population  was  estimated  at 
200.000.  The  change  in  the  river  system  of  that 
part,  of  India  proved  very  detrimental  to  the 
commerce  of  the  city  by  depriving  it  of  its 
facilities  for  inland  navigation,  while  the  inva- 
sion of  British  manufactures  almost  completely 
ruined  the  native  textile  industry.  With  the 
construction  of  the  Daoea-Maiman«ingh  Railway 
line  the  trade  of  Dneen  has  revived  and  there  is 
again  a  dep-innd  for  the  native  textile  products. 
Besides  tevtiles  IVicea  also  produces  fine  silver 
and  gold  plate,  filigree  work,  and  steel  orna- 
ment-.    There   is   a   considerable   trade   in  ele- 


phants. During  the  seventeenth  century  Dacca 
was  the  capital  of  Bengal.  Population, 'in  1891, 
82,321;  in  1901,  90,700. 

DACE,  DARE,  or  DART  (OF.  d«r»,  dace, 
dart.  ML.  dardus;  ultimately  connected  with 
Engl.  dart.  OHO.  tart,  javelin  i.  A  fresh-water 
fish  (  Lt  ucixcus  leuciscus)  of  the  family  Cyprini 
da-,  lieloiiging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  chub 
(q.v.),  and  common  in  the  streams  of  western 
Europe.  The  lw>dy  is  robust  and  covered  with 
rather  large  scales;  the  mouth  is  rather  large 
The  up|«er  parts  are  dusky  blue.  l»ecoming  paler 
on  the  sides  and  passing  into  white  on  the 
belly;  the  cheek  and  gill-covers  silvery  white 
The  dace  is  gregarious  and  swims  in  shoals. 
They  furnish  the  angler  fair  sport  both  with  llv 
and  bait,  but  the  flesh  is  not  highly  esteemed. 
The  genus  includes  many  other  species  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  is  applied  to  species  of  various 
genera  of  the  family,  esjiecially  Scmnotihis.  of 
which  the  liest  known  is  the  'horned'  dace,  or 
creek-chub  {Scmnotilus  atromaculatus) ,  w  hich 
commonly  frequents  brooks  from  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley to  that  of  the  Missouri.  It  grows  to  a 
length  of  ten  inches,  is  bluish  above  and  creamy 
below,  has  a  vague  dusky  band  on  the  side,  and 
its  dorsul  fin  always  bears  a  conspicuous  black 
spot  at  the  base  in  front,  l>ordered  with  red  in 
tiie  males.  It  is  one  of  the  favorite  objects  of 
boys'  fishing,  and  it  is  a  good  fish  for  the  aqua 
rium.  Several  other  species  of  Scmnotilus  occur 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain-  and  are  called 
chubs,'  'fall -fishes,'  etc.  See  Plate  of  Dace  am. 
Minnows. 

DACE'LO  (transposed  from  Lat.  alcedo.  ah*. 
alcyon.  (Jk.  dXcuwe,  alkyOn.  kingfisher,  halcyon ». 
A  book  name  for  a  genus  (f)acel(j)  of  Australasian 
kingfishers,  representative  of  a  subfamily  (Dace- 
lonimr)  of  kingfishers  (q.v.).  characterized  by 
their  large  size,  harsh  voices,  and  their  adapt* 
tionfl  to  a  forest  life  ami  a  diet  of  reptiles  and 
insects.  The  best  known  is  the  laughing  king 
fisher  {Dacclo  yiyas).  also  called  laughing  jack- 
ass and  king-hunter,  which  is  the  largot  of 
kingfishers,  and  widely  distributed  throughout 
Australia.  "It  is  an  uncouth-looking  bird."  says 
Wheelwright,  "nearly  the  size  of  a  crow,  of  a 
rich  chestnut  brown  and  dirty  white  color:  the 
wings  slightly  checkered  with  light  blue  after 
the  manner  of  the  British  jay:  the  tail-feathers 
long,  rather  pointed  and  barred  with  brown.  It 
has  the  foot  of  a  kingfisher:  a  very  formidable, 
long,  pointed  beak,  and  a  large  mouth ;  it  has 
also  a  kind  of  crest,  which  it  erects  when  angry 
or  frightened:  and  this  gives  it  a  very  ferocious 
appearance.  It  is  a  common  bird  in  all  the 
forests  of  Australia  throughout  the  vear:  breeds 
in  a  hole  in  a  tree  and  the  eggs  are  white.  .  .  . 
Its  principal  food  appears  to  be  small  reptiles, 
grubs,  and  caterpillars.  The  laughin? 

jackass  is  the  bushman's  clock,  and.  being  by 
no  means  shy.  of  a  companionable  nature,  a  con 
staid  attendant  about  the  bush-tent,  ami  a  de 
stroyer  of  snakes,  is  regarded,  like  the  robin  at 
home,  as  a  sacred  bird  in  the  Australian  forests." 
See  illustration  of  Kinoeisshers. 

DACHSHUND.  diiKslioont.  A  breed  of  small, 
long-bodied  dogs,  formerly  employed  in  central 
Europe  in  hunting  badgers,  but  now  kept  whollv 
as  pets.    See  Hoi  NO. 
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AMERICAN    DACE   AND  MINNOWS 


1.  SQUAWFISH  (Pytochalua  OragonanalaK  4.  GOLDEN  SHINER  I  Abramla  chryaolaucaa). 

2  CHEEK  CHU8  (Semotilua  atromaculatua).  5.  SPOT-TAILED  MINNOW  (Notropla  Hudaonlua). 

3.  UTAH  CHUB  (Lauclacua  llnaatua).  6.  HORNED  OACE  (Notropla  cornutua>. 

7.  SILVER-FIN  (Notropla  Wriipplll). 
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DACIA,  da'shi  a.  Th«  land  of  tin-  Daci  or 
GeUc.  Its  geographical  limits  were  very  iudeti- 
nite  until  its  conquest  by  the  Roman*.  After 
that  period  it  comprised  modern  Transylvania, 
with  adjacent  part-  of  Hungary,  Romania,  and 
Bukowina.  The  Geta-  came  originally  from 
Thrace,  and  were  divided  into  various  tribe*. 
Their  course  northw  d  can  only  be  imper- 
fectly traced,  but  we  know  that  shortly  be- 
fore the  time  of  Alexander  the  Ureal  (B.C. 
335)  they  had  migrated  across  the  Danube. 
It  is  not  known  when  or  for  what  reason  the 
Ueta»  changed  their  name  to  Daci.  They  seem 
to  have  hcen  the  most  valiant  of  the  Thracian 
barbarians.  Curio,  the  first  Roman  general  who 
ever  penetrated  as  far  north  as  the  Danube,  did 
not  venture  toassail  them.  Jul iusC;esar, however, 
is  said  to  have  contemplated  their  subjugation. 
In  it.c.  10  Augustus  sent  an  army  up  the  valley 
of  the  Marns.  From  this  time  there  was  almo.-t 
continual  fighting  U-twcen  the  Romans  and  the 
Daci,  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  actually  compelled  their  civilized  ene- 
mies, in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  to  pay  tribute. 
In  A.n.  101  the  Kmperor  Trajan  crossed  the 
Theiss.  and  marched  into  Transylvania,  where 
he  fought  a  great  battle  near  Torda.  The 
Wallaeh  peasant  calls  the  battlefield,  to  the 
present  day,  I'rat  tic  Trajan  (I'ratum  Traiani, 
Field  of  Trajan).  Trie  Daci.  who  were  com- 
manded by  their  famous  chief  Decebalus, 
were  defeated.  A  second  expedition  of  the 
Emperor  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  their 
capital,  the  death  of  IX-cebalus.  and  the  loss  of 
their  freedom  (AJ>.  100).  Roman  colonists  were 
sent  into  the  country,  a  bridge  was  built  over  the 
Danube — the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant — 
and  three  great  roads  were  constructed.  The 
chief  towns  were  Apulum  and  Sarmizegctusa. 
In  A.D.  270-75  the  Romans  abandoned  the  coun- 
try to  the  tioths,  and  the  colonists  were  trans- 
ferred to  Mo?sia. 

DACIF.R.  dft'sya',  Andrk  (1651-1722).  A 
French  philologist.  He  was  bom  of  Protes- 
tant parents  at  Castres.  in  Upper  Languedoc, 
studied  at  Sauinnr,  and  in  1072  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  employed  to  bring  out,  for  the 
use  of  the  Dauphin,  an  edition  of  the  Latin 
writer  t'cxtu*,  which  he  published  in  1081.  In 
1083  he  married  Anne  I.efevrc.  also  a  Pro- 
testant, and  two  years  later  both  entered  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Dacier  subsequently 
became  royal  librarian,  rvember  of  the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions,  and  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  'Academic'  He  died  September  18.  1722. 
Dacier's  principal  works,  besides  his  FcxtH*.  are 
<Kurrcx  d'Horate  in  Latin  et  en  Fraucai*  I  Paris, 
1681-89),  an  edition  of  Valerius  Flaceus.  and 
numerous  translations  into  French  of  Greek  au- 
thors, such  as  Plutarch  and  Kpietctus,  all  of 
which,  in  spite  of  his  erudition,  are  of  mediocre 
quality,  while  the  expositions  and  criticisms  are 
shallow. 

Anne  Dacier  ( 1054-1720) .  The  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding.  She  was  born  at  Saumur.  and  after  the 
death  of  her  learned  father,  who  had  developed 
her  talent,  came  to  Paris,  where  she  acquired 
such  a  reputation  bv  her  edition  of  Cnllimachus 
(16741  that  the  Duke  of  Montausicr  commis- 
sioned her  to  edit  several  of  the  ancient  authors 
for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin.  Similarity  of  tastes 
and  employment  led  to  a  marriage  between  her 


and  Andre  Dacier.    Her  domestic  duties  did  not, 
.however,  weaken  her  literary  ardor.     Reside-  edit- 
ing a  number  of  the  classics,  she  translated  the 
comedies  of  Terence;  the  Amphitryon,  i^ndivun, 
and  limb  .is  of  Plaulu.s,  accompanied  by  an  able 
dissertation  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  inula 
tions  of  dramatic  poetry ;  Anacrcon,  Sappho,  and 
the  J'lutun  and  Cloud*  of  Aristophanes.    Her  ad 
miration  of  Homer  was  unbounded,  and  Involved 
her  in  two  learned  controversies.    Madame  Da 
cier  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  posse--ed 
ii  more  acute  ami  vigorous  mind  than  her  hus- 
band.   She  died  August  17,  1720. 

DA'CITE.  A  volcanic  rock  of  generally  por- 
phyritic  texture,  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  lime-soda  bid-par,  ami  generally  also  by 
quart/  and  by  mica,  hornblende,  or  pyroxene. 
These  minerals  are  imbedded  in  a  ground  ma-s  or 
matrix  of  rock  glasses  or  ol  a  tincr-grained  ag- 
gregate of  crystals.  The  color  of  the  rock  is 
generally  gray,  but  under  prolonged  weathering 
it  may  become  brownish.  The  newer  or  young- 
er dacitcs  are,  therefore,  in  contrast  with  the 
older,  much  le-s  brown  in  color.  The  averngc 
chemical  composition  of  dacite  is:  silica,  68  per 
cent.:  alumina.  17  per  cent.;  ferric  oxide,  2  per 
cent.;  ferrous  oxide,  1.5  per  cent.:  magnesia, 
1.5  per  cent.;  lime,  3  percent.;  soda,  4  per  cent.: 
potash,  3  per  rent.  Dacite  differs  from  nndesite 
(q.v. )  principally  in  its  higher  percentage  of 
-ilica.  due  to  the  presence  of  quartz  and  a  greater 
abundance  of  the  light-colored  mineral  con- 
stituents. The  name  dacite  has  been  given  he- 
cause  of  the  great  development  of  this  type  of 
rock  in  Dacia,  an  ancient  Roman  province  com- 
prising part  of  modern  Hungary  nnd  vicinity. 
Many  recent  as  well  as  more  ancient  volcanic 
lavas  are  dacite.  Dacite  graduates  into  trachyte, 
rbyolite,  and  diorite  (qq.v.). 

DACOITS'  (Hind,  dakait,  dakAyat,  rohlier, 
dtlkti,  attack  by  rob)>ers,  from  ddkttt,  to  shout). 
The  name  given  to  bands  of  men  in  India  who 
live  by  robbery.  They  resemble  the  thugs  (q.v.) 
in  that  a  slight  religious  element  seems  to  enter 
into  their  conduct,  but  plunder,  and  not  murder, 
is  their  guiding  motive.  On  the  whole,  they  arc 
a  national  type  of  banditti,  closely  resembling 
the  brigands  of  Sicily  or  Greece.  Driven  out  by 
the  British  Government  from  Hindustan,  they  are 
vtill  fairly  active  in  Burma.  Technically,  da- 
coity  in  British-Indian  law  means  the  conspiring 
of  five  or  more  men  to  engage  in  anv  act  of 
theft. 

DACOSTA,  da-ki/stA,  G.uirikl.  See  A COST  A, 
G  ABBHEL, 

DA  COSTA,  Isaac  (1708-1860).  A  Dutch 
poet  and  Protestant  theologian,  bom  in  Amster- 
dam. He  studied  at  Levden,  in  1818  received 
the  degree  of  U..D..  and  that  of  Ph.D.  in  1821. 
Though  by  parentage  he  was  a  Portuguese  Jew, 
he  embraced  Christianity  in  1822,  ami  became  a 
profe-sor  and  dim-tor  of  the  Five  Scotch  Church 
Seminary.  He  was  an  effective  public  lecturer. 
The  friend  of  Bilderdijk,  the  latter's  poetic  man- 
tle fell  upon  him.  and  he  was  thenceforth  es- 
teemed the  greatest  of  Holland's  poets.  The 
more  noteworthv  of  his  volumes  of  verse  are: 
Prometheus  (1820);  Poem*  (1821-22):  Fentitf 
Konr?.«  (1828):  Htaar  (1840):  and  The  Rattle 
of  \irutrpoort  (1850).  Da  Cosfa  tran-lated 
Byron's  fVlfw,  and.  as  a  theologian,  produced 
n  Gospel  Harmony  and  Israel  and  the  Gentiles, 
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both  translated.  He  died  at  Leyden,  April  28, 
1800. 

DACRES,  da'kcrz,  .James  Richard  (1788- 
1853).  An  English  naval  officer,  born  at  Lowes- 
toft, lie  entered  llie  navy  in  1700,  accompanied 
the  expedition  sent  against  Eerrol,  and  in  1S00 
was  plated  in  command  of  the  sloop  Bacchante. 
After  distinguished  Service,  he  was  in  1811  trans- 
ferred to  the  (hurrUrc.  Upon  the  loss  of  that 
vessel  in  the  famous  content  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  was  taken  aboard  the  latter,  nnd  sub- 
sequently paroled  at  Boston.  By  the  eourt- 
marlial  assembled  in  1812  nt  Halifax,  he  was 
honorably  acquitted  of  nil  blame  for  the  sur- 
render of  his  vessel.  In  1815,  while  commanding 
the  Tiber,  lie  captured  the  Leo,  an  American 
privateer,  lie  became  a  rear-admiral  in  18,18, 
and  in  1815  commander  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

DACRES,  Sir  Sydney  Colpoys  (1805-84). 
An  English  admiral,  lie  was  captain  of  the  flag- 
ship of  the  Channel  fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier from  1847  to  1840,  nnd  as  commander  of  the 
SmiH  Purcil  took  n  prominent  part  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Scbastopol.  As  rear-admiral,  to 
which  position  he  was  appointed  in  1850.  he 
later  commanded  the  first  ironclad  squadron. 
He  was  second  in  command  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can station  during  the  controversy  over  the 
Trent  affair  (1801).  In  1808  he  was  appointed 
senior  lord  of  the  ndmiralty,  and  in  1872  com- 
mander of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

DACRYD1UM  (Neo-Lat,  from  Gk.  SaKp4- 
fitoK,  dakrydion,  dim.  of  Sdicpu,  dakry,  tear;  re- 
ferring to  the  drops  of  gum  exuded  by  the  tree). 
A  genus  of  lofty  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Taxaeeie,  which  has  the  male  and  the  female 
flowers  on  separate  individuals.  The  speeies  are 
chiefly  natives  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Dncrydium  Franklinii  is  called  Huon  pine,  al- 
though rather  a  yew  than  a  pine.  Its  timber 
is  harder  than  any  Baltic  pine,  nnd  is  excellent 
for  spars  for  naval  purposes.  The  tree  attains  a 
hpight  of  a  hundred  feet,  nnd  n  diameter  of  six 
feet.  The  wood  is  light,  tough,  nnd  very  durable. 
It  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  best  Australian  woods 
for  carving.  Dncrydium  cupresttinum  nnd  Dacry- 
dium  Kirk ii  are  two  species  occurring  in  New 
Zealand,  where  they  are  large  trees  of  considera- 
ble economk  value.  The  drupes  of  both  speeies 
are  edible.  The  young  twigs  of  Dacrydium  cu- 
prrstrinum  are  sometimes  used  for  mnking  a  kind 
of  beer.  Closely  related  are  the  sjw-eies  of  Podo- 
carpiis.  of  which  there  are  n  score  or  more  species 
in  Asia  and  through  the  islands  of  Australia. 
Podoenrpns  tntara  is  the  most  valuable  timber- 
tree  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  attains  a  height  of 
IHl  ti>  100  feet  and  a  diameter  of  0  to  8  feet.  The 
bark  is  extensively  used  for  roofing  houses.  Po- 
docarpu*  spicata  and  Podocarpm  cxcelm  are 
other  species  „f  value. 

DACTYL  (Lnt.  dactylus,  Gk.  Wrri/Xot,  <IaJb- 
lyto.s.  linger).  The  name  of  a  measure  or  'foot' 
in  Greek  and  Latin  versification.  It  consists  of 
one  long  and  two  short  syllables,  as  in  the  word 
Omnibus,  and  was  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  finger,  which  consists  of  three  joints — one 
long  and  two  short.  The  same  name  is  ap- 
plied to  n  trisyllabic  measure  in  English  verse, 
consisting  of  one  accented  syllable  and  two  un- 
accented syllables,  as  in  destiny.     < Sv  Verse.) 


Dactylic  verse*  consist  of  dactyls  and  equivalent 
feet.    Sec  Hexameter. 

DAC'TYLIS.    See  Orchard  Grass. 

DAC'TYLOL'OGY  ( from  Gk.  M«ti»Ao»,  daily 

los.  linger  -\-  -Xcr/la,  -loyia,  reasoning,  from 
Myttp,  legein,  to  say).  The  art  of  communi- 
cating thought  by  the  lingers.    See  Deae  Mm. 

DACTYL'OMAN'CY.    Sec  Superstition. 

DACTYLS,  DACTYLI,  DAKTYLOI.  la 

Greek  legend,  a  supernatural  folk  who  dwelt  on 
Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia.  They  were  the  diseov 
erers  of  copper  and  iron,  and  were  deeply  versed 
in  the  metal-working  arts.  The  legends  later 
transferred  them  to  the  Cretan  Mount  Ida,  and 
identified  them  with  the  Corybantes.  They  were 
originally  three  in  number — Kelmis,  the  Smelter: 
Damnameneus,  the  Hammer:  and  Acmon,  the 
Anvil ;  then  were  increased  to  five,  ten,  fifty-two. 
and  at  last  one  hundred. 

DAD  AY  AG,  dil'dA-yUg'.  A  head-hunting 
.Malayan  people  in  the  mountains  of  Cagayao 
Province,  Luzon.  Their  speech  is  separate.  See 
Philippines. 

DADDY-LONG-LEGS.  (1)  In  the  United 
States,  the  long-legged,  spider-like  creatures  of 
the  arachnid  family  Phalangiida-.  (See  Has 
vestman.)  (2)  In  England,  the  flies  of  the  fam 
ily  Tipulidie,  which  includes  the  crane-flies — big. 
long-legged  insects,  resembling  exaggerated  mos 
quitoes,  that  swarm  in  late  summer  in  grassy 
nnd  bushy  places.  The  eggs  are  not  known.  The 
larva?  of  some  live  in  damp  earth,  decaying  wood, 
etc..  and  of  others  in  the  water,  feeding  on  vege 
table  material,  diatoms,  etc.  One  curious  wing 
less  genus  (Chionea)  contains  the  'snow- insects' 
occasionally  seen  in  swarms  on  the  surface  of 
snowbanks.  Some  of  the  earth-inhabiting  forms 
injure  the  roots  of  grain  and  other  grasses. 
More  than  a  thousand  speeies  have  been  de 
scribed. 

DATX)  (It.,  a  die).  In  architecture,  the 
term  applied  to  the  cubic  block  which  forms  the 
body  of  a  pedestal.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
plane  face  and  the  series  of  moldings  which,  in 
the  interiors  of  buildings,  form,  as  it  were,  a 
continuous  pedestal.  The  ordinary  modern  in 
terior  dado  is  formed  of  wood.  and.  running 
round  the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  a  room,  serve* 
to  protect  the  plaster  or  paper  from  injury.  It 
is  generally  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  narrow  cornice.  It  is  also  called  a 
wainscot,  though  this  name  is  more  properly 
applied  to  a  paneled  dado. 

DADOX'YLON  (Neo-Lat..  from  (ik.  da*. 
torch  -f  {iJW,  syton,  WOOd).  Fossil  wood  of 
Paleozoic  age,  found  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  hnving  a  microscopic 
structure  like  that  of  Cor  da  it  es  wood  and  Arau- 
cariu  wood.    See  Conifer  a  :  Cordaites. 

Dj'ED'ALUS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Aal&tXot,  Daida 
loft,  literally  'the  cunning  worker').  The  mythi- 
cal sculptor,  placed  by  Greek  legend  at  the  begin- 
ning of  native  art.' to  whom  were  attributed 
many  early  wooden  statues,  apparently  of  the 
type  of  the  early  nude  male  figures,  such  as  the 
"Apollo  of  Orchomenos."  The  early  forms  of  the 
legend  seem  to  hnve  made  him  a  native  of  Crete, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  an  early  school 
of  Cretan  artists,  the  Dirdalidte.  who  claimed 
him  as  their  ancestor,    t'nder  Athenian  influ- 
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enees,  however,  the  more  common  forms  of  the 
myth  arose.  Da*dalus  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Athenian  royal  race,  the  Ereehthida-,  and  hav- 
ing killed  his  pupil  Talon,  tied  to  Crete,  where  he 
was  received  by  King  Minos,  for  whom  he  built 
the  Labyrinth  for  the  Minotaur,  and  for  Pasi- 
phac*  (q.v),  the  wooden  cow.  To  escape  the  wrath 
of  Minos,  he  titted  wings  to  his  son,  Icarus,  and 
himself  and  lied  across  the  sea.  Icarus  tlew  too 
near  the  sun,  the  wax  which  fastened  the  wings 
melted,  and  he  was  drowned  in  the  Iearian  Sea. 
Dadalus  escaped  to  Italy,  where  he  built  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Cum®,  and  then  crossed  to 
.Sicily,  where  local  legend  attributed  to  him  many 
architectural  works.  It  seems  useless  to  s«rk 
any  historical  basis  for  the  story  of  Da-dalus, 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  Crete  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  early  Greek  art.  Con- 
sult: Kuhnert.  Da-dulus  (Leipzig.  1880);  Pot- 
tier,  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des 
antit/uites  (Paris.  1873)  ;  and  Robert.  "Die  Dai- 
daliden,"  in  Archiioloqinchc  Murchen  (Herlin, 
1880). 

D/EDALUS  OF  SICYON,  slshlon.  A 
Greek  sculptor,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  u.c,  probably  the  son  and,  ac- 
cording to  Pnusanias,  also  a  pupil  of  Pa  trades 
of  Sicyon.  His  earliest  work  mentioned  was  a 
"Trophy,"  erected  at  Olympia  by  the  Eleians  to 
commemorate  a  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 
His  other  productions  include  the  "Cowering 
Venus,"  probably  the  prototype  of  the  familiar 
copies  in  the  Louvre  and  Vatican  Museums,  the 
figures  of  "Two  Boys  Using  the  Strigil,"  and  the 
portrait  statues  of  several  of  the  victors  in  the 
Olympian  games. 

DjED'ICTJTtUS.  Glyptodon. 

DJEMON'ELIX  ( Xco-LaL,  from  Gk.  Salftup, 
daimOn,  demon  +  fktf,  helix,  spiral ).  A  prob- 
lematic fossil  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  Loup  Fork  Tertiary  of  north- 
western Nebraska  and  adjacent  portions  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  known  to  the  ranchmen  of  the  vicinity 
by  the  name  of  'Devil's  cork-screws.'  The  fossil 
ranges  through  a  thickness  of  about  250  feet  of 
sandstones  and  varies  in  form  from  delicate 
fibrous  structures  in  the  lowermost  lietls,  through 
cylindrical,  spherical,  cake  like,  and  irregularly 
twisted  forms  in  successively  higher  horizons, 
till  in  the  uppermost  beds  it  assumes  the  form 
of  a  vertical  left-  or  right-handed  spiral  spring. 
2  to  10  feet  high,  with  or  without  a  central 
axis,  and  usually  with  a  more  or  less  curved 
fusiform  or  cylindrical  'trunk.'  3  to  20  feet  long, 
that  rises  obliquely  from  the  base  of  the  spiral. 
The  fibrous  forms  penetrate  the  sandstone  and 
are  also  found  traversing  the  surfa<i's  of  skulls 
and  bonei  of  fowil  mammals  entombed  in  the 
same  lieds.  The  spiral  screws  are  wonderfully 
regular  in  their  proportions,  both  as  to  the  angle 
of  pitch  of  the  spiral  and  as  to  the  increase  in 
diameter  of  the  same  from  bottom  to  top.  The 
whole  mass  of  the  fossil  consists  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  twisted  plant-fibres,  which  on  examina- 
tion with  a  microscope  prove  to  have  a  simple 
cellular  structure  like  that  of  parenchyma  tissue. 
This  cellular  structure  has  been  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  fossil,  and  clearly  indicates  its 
vegetable  nature.  The  beds  in  which  tin*  Da-mo- 
nelix  i*  found  are  of  lacustrine  origin,  and  it  is 

rwible  that  the  fos-il  is  (>f  algal  affinity.  Prof. 
H.  Harbour,  the  discoverer  of  Da-monclix.  has 


described  it  fully  in  a  paper,  on  the  "Nature, 
Structure,  and  Phytogeny  of  Djemonelix,"  in  the 
Uulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America, 
vol.  viii.  (Rochester,  18S>7). 

DAENDELS,  diin'dels,  Herman  Willem 
(1702-1818).  A  Dutch  general.  He  was  born  at 
Hattem,  in  Gclderland,  where  he  practiced  law 
and  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  disturbances 
that  broke  out  in  1787.  Compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  France,  he  rendered  important  service  to  Du- 
mouriez  in  17'.'.'!,  in  the  hitter's  campaign  against 
Holland*  was  made  brigadier-general,  and,  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  Batavian  Republic, 
entered  its  service  as  lieutenant-general.  In 
1700  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  Republican 
army,  which  compelled  the  Anglo-Russian  forces 
to  surrender.  Hostile  intrigues  induced  him  to 
leave  the  service  in  1803,  but  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  1800  he  was  reinstated  in  his  former 
rank  by  the  King  of  Holland,  and  served  against 
the  Prussians.  He  now  occupied  East  Friesland, 
and  became  successively  Governor  of  MUnster, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Dutch  cavalry,  mar- 
shal of  Holland,  and  Governor-General  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  possession*.  This  last  office  he 
held  from  1808  to  1811,  ami  discharged  his  duties 
with  great  ability  and  prudence.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812-13.  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  stalwart  defense  of 
Modlin.  On  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  his 
services  were  secured  by  the  new  King  of  Hol- 
land, William  L,  who  intrusted  him  with  the* 
organization  of  government  in  those  colonies 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  which  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch.  In  this  capacity  he  labored 
with  energy  and  success  until  his  death.  The  work 
he  published  (1814)  on  his  administration  of 
.lava  was  an  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  that  island. 

DAET,  da-fit'.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Philippines, 
in  the  Province  of  North  Camarines.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  coast,  50  miles  northwest  of  Nueva 
Caceres.    Population,  in  1898,  10,050. 

DAFFODIL.    See  Nabcissis. 

DAGAMI,  da-gil'me.  A  town  of  Leyte,  Philip- 
pines, 20  miles  from  Tadohan.  It  is  situated  in 
a  plain,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island. 
Population,  in  1808,  25,000. 

DAGE,  dil'gc,  Elmh  ard  (1805-83).  A  German 
painter,  bom  in  Berlin.  He  received  his  artistic 
training  at  the  Academy  of  lk-rlin  and  under 
Wachs.  From  1801  until  his  retirement  in  1875 
he  was  acting  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Berlin.  He  executed  some  religious  works,  in- 
cluding frescoes  in  thr>  chapel  of  the  Sehloss  in 
Berlin.  But  he  was  more  successful  with  genre 
and  ideal  subjects,  such  as  "The  Discovery  of 
Painting"  (1832;  National  Gallery,  Berlin) "and 
'"The  Compassionate  Monk"  (1830). 

DAGGER  (led.  daggardr,  dagger,  from  Ir. 
daigcar,  Welsh  dagr,  dagger,  from  Bret,  dag, 
OGacl.  daga,  knife).  A  short  sword,  or  two- 
edged,  sharp-pointed  knife.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  the  armc  blanche,  and  has  its 
modern  representative  in  the  infantry  sword 
bayonet.  (See  Bayonet.)  In  the  Middle  Ages 
soldiers  often  f< night  with  sword  or  rapier  and 
daimer.  the  letter  heinc  held  in  the  left  hand. 
(See  FENCING.)  The  dagger  proper  has  ceased 
to  be  part  of  the  modem  military  equipment, 
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except  by  some  of  the  native  or  tribal  troops  of 
the  British  anil  Russian  empires. 

1  ho  dirk,  practically  a  dagger,  is  still  carried 
by  the  Highlanders  of  tin-  British  Army,  but  only 
as  an  ornamental  part  of  their  national  dros. 
The  American  bowie-knife  (q.v.)  is  in  effect  a 
dagger. 

DAGGER-MOTH.  A  moth  of  the  noetuid 
genus  Acroiiyetu,  so  named  because  of  dagger- 
shaped  marks  on  the  wings. 

DAGGERWING.  One  of  the  small,  slen- 
der-tailed North  Ameriean  butterflie.s  of  the 
nymphalid  genus  Tiineles. 

DAGHESTAN,  dii'g'-stiin'  (Pers.,  place  of 
mountains,  from  Turk,  dagh,  tagh,  mountain  + 
Pers.  titiln,  OlVrs.  xtt'uui.  place,  from  sta,  Skt. 
xthil,  to  stand).  A  province  of  Transcau<"asia, 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  Caucasian  Province  of 
Terek  on  the  north,  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east, 
I'.aku  on  the  south,  and  the  Caucasus  mountain 
chain  on  the  west  (Map:  Russia,  G  0).  Area, 
11,3:12  square  miles.  A  large  portion  of  the 
territory  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Caucasus 
Mountains.  The  coast  land  is  mostly  level. 
Numerous  short  mountain  streams  cross  Dagbe- 
shin  and  fall  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  There 
are  a  number  of  hot  springs.  The  climate  is 
moderate.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the  terri- 
tory some  grain  and  fruit  are  raised.  The 
mountains  are  well  wooded.  Sulphur  is  practi- 
cally the  only  mineral  worked.  Cattle- raising 
receives  much  attention.  The  commerce  is  in- 
significant, and  the  transportat  ion  facilities 
inadequate.  'Hie  imputation,  in  1807.  wax  .VW.U36, 
consisting  mostly  of  Ix-sghians,  Avars,  and  other 
Caucasian  tribes,  The  Turki-h  Tatar  element  is. 
however,  not  unimportant.  The  Russians  number 
about  10.000.  ami  the  Jews  are  about  equally 
numerous.  The  natives  are  chiefly  Mohamme- 
dans, and  the  educational  facilities  are  very 
meagre. 

The  seat  of  the  provincial  government  is  Temir- 
Khan  Shura,  and  the  chief  commercial  centres  are 
Derbenl  and  ivtrovsk  (q.v.),  both  on  the  coast. 
Until  1812  Daghe-tan  formed  a  province  of 
I'ersia.  although  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  partial 
independence  under  native  khans,  and  manifested 
their  opposition  to  Persian  rule  by  periodic-  re- 
volts. It  then  passed  into  the  nominal  possession 
of  Rnssj;1<  whose  authority  was  not  established 
unt  il  nff er  a  fierce  s|  niggle  of  many  years.  Daghc 
stan  still  continued  to  be  ruled  by  native  khans 
until  lSf>S.  The  last  outbreak  of  the  natives 
against  Russian  rule  occurnsl  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  in  1877. 

DAGNAN-BOUVERET,  dA'nyiix'  boiTv'rA', 
PascU.  AootPllK  Jea»  (1852—).  A  French 
painter,  born  in  Paris,  January  7,  1852.  He 
studied  under  (Jerome,  and  won  his  first  impor- 
tant sinee-s  with  his  Salon  picture  of  1870,  "A 
Wedding  at  the  Photographer's."  In  1882  ap- 
peared 'The  Nuptial  Reiiediction,"  and  in  18*1 
"  The  Horse  Pond."  which  is  in  the  Luxembourg. 
"The  Consecrated  Bread"  (1886)  admirably  dis- 
plays his  management  of  light  in  interiors,  and 
the  subject  of  the  picture  is  painted  with  a  sen- 
timent that  is  poetic,  vet  quiet  and  serene.  His 
work  shows  poetic  f«-eling  and  patient  labor, 
ltonvcret  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
or  Honor  in  188">.  and  received  the  first  medal 
at  the  S*>lon  of  1800  for  his  "Breton  Women 
at  the  Pardon."   Consult :  Mrs.  Arthur  Hell.  Rep- 


rescntatin   Painters  of  the  Mtirteenth  Co-fury 
(New   York,   1800);   Stranahan,  A    History  tj 
French  Painting   (New   York.   1899);  Mmtem 
French  Masters,  Van  Dyke.ed.  (New  York,  18%). 

DAGb,  dii'ge,  .>r  DAGDEN,  diigMcn.  An 
island  in  the  Raltic  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Russian 
Government  of  Ksthonia.  It  lies  noith  of  tin 
island  of  Oael,  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and 
•  ■overs  an  area  of  ."170  square  miles  (Map:  Rus- 
sia,  B3).  The  HUrface  i>  mostly  low  land,  partly 
rovered  with  marshes.  Fishing  and  farming  an- 
the  main  industries.  Population,  in  1807,  about 
1  1,000,  composed  of  K-fhoiiians,  Swales,  and  tier 
mans.  Dago  belonged  to  Denmark  until  lt>45, 
when  it  was  acquired  by  Sweden,  and  was  an- 
nexed to  Russia  in  1721. 

DA'GO.    A  name  originally  given  by  sailors 
to  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  anil  Italians*  in  gen 
era!.    It  is  asserted  to  lie  a  corruption  of  the 
Spanish  name  Diego,  equivalent  to  the  Engtilh 
name  'James,'  or  ".lack.'    By  others  it  is  a  title 
given  exclusively  to  those  born  of  Spani-h  pa 
rents,     By  others,  again,  it   is  thought  to  be 
purely  a  corruption  or  nickname  derived  fr-.ni 
hidalgo,  which  came  to  1m>  applied  to  any  for 
cigner  from  Latin  Europe.    Whatever  the-  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  may  have  been,  it  is  applied 
chiefly  to  the  lower  class  of  Italian  immigrant 
in  America. 

DAG'OUEKT,  Fr.  pron.  da 'gA'ba r',  I.  (  ?  - 
038).  King  of  the  Franks,  son  of  Clotaire  II. 
He  ruled  in  Austrasia  from  022  to  ti.'J2,  and  it) 
Neustria  and  Burgundy  from  028  to  0.J8.  In  632 
he  gave  Austrasia  to  his  sou  Sigibert. 

DAGOBERT,  Chanson  t»r  Roi  (  Fr..  song  of 
King  Dagobert).  A  French  song,  in  which  th»» 
characters  are  King  Dagobert  and  Saint  Eloi,  hi« 
counselor.  It  Itecame  very  popular  as*  a  po 
litical  song,  the  couplets  being  altered  to  tit 
different  political  i-ondition*.  A  notable  version 
which  sprang  up  in  1814,  aimed  at  Napoleon, 
was  suppressed  by  police  regulations. 

DA'GON.  A  god  of  the  Philistines,  and  per- 
haps also  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  references  to 
this  god  in  the  Old  Testament  are  too  few  ami 
our  knowledge  of  Philistine  religion  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  identify  the  god.  There  was  i 
temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Gaza  (dud.  xvi.  2^ 
and  another  at  Ashdod  (  I.  Sam.  v.  2.  etc.). 
From  the  description  in  the  latter  passage  it 
would  seem  that  Dagon  had  a  head  and  hands, 
but  the  sham-  of  his  lower  extremities  is  in 
doubt.  Kimehi  says  that  he  was  half  man.  halt 
fi.sh,  but.  this  may  be  due  to  the  etymological 
explanation  of  Dagon  from  Hebrew  dag,  fbh. 
Dagon,  however,  can  also  be  compared  w  ith  dagan. 
corn,  and  the  god  would  thus  become  an  agricul- 
tural god.  which  is  much  more  probable.  It  ha" 
been  supposed  by  some  that  t  he  man  fish  AgU*N 
on  Assyrian  monuments  represent  Dagon.  fait 
there  is  no  warrant  for  this  hypothesis.  IV 
figure  in  question  is  the  Assyro- Babylonian  go.: 
Ha.  a  water  deity  whose  seat  of  worship  was 
originally  at  Kridu,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  There 
is,  however,  a  </od  Dagon  who  is  associated  with 
Anil,  the  god  of  heaven.  It  is  not  inqiossibi^ 
that  Dagon  is  a  foreign  deity  introduce!  into 
Assyria  and  whose  original  character  is  there 
lost  siaht  of.  1.  Sam.  v.  f>  mentions  that  the 
pries( s  and  worshipers  never  stepped  on  the 
threshold  of  the  temple  of   Ashdod.  Consult: 
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Mcnant.  "Le  mythe  de  Dagon,"  in  the  Kn  uc  de 
t'kiatoire  des  religion*,  vol.  xi.  (Paris,  188G). 

DAG'ONET,  Sir.  King  Arthur's  fool,  in  the 
"Round  Table"  legend*.  The  Klizaltethan  drama- 
tists frequently  allude  to  him  us  a  type  of  the 
court  jester. 

DAOUERHE,  da'gAr',  Lotis  .Taixh'ES  Man- 
n£  ( 1789-1851).  A  Krench  painter  and  physi- 
<  ist,  l»orn  at  Cormeillcs,  Scine-ct-Oisc.  He  first 
tn-came  n  scene  painter  under  Dcgoti,  und  was  so 
successful  in  this  art  that  he  licgan  to  paint 
•  xtensive  panoramas,  and  finally  e\olved  the 
diorama,  which  attracted  much  attention.  About 
1829  he  Isgan  tn  interest  himself  in  the  discov- 
eries which  deeaine  famous  under  his  name.  He 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Niccphore 
Niepcc .  who  had  been  studying  in  the  same  di- 
rection  since  1814.  Together  they  invented  the 
.irt  of  photography  on  metal,  the  well-known 
daguerreotype  process,  the  improvement  of  which 
was  to  result  in  modern  photography.  Before 
the  completion  of  their  experiments  Niepcc  died. 
In  1S3JI  the  discovery  was  made  known,  and  im- 
mediately its  value  was  appreciated.  Daguerre 
was  given  a  pension  of  (500(1  francs  and  made  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  While  he  was 
-till  laboring  to  bring  his  work  nearer  perfec- 
tion he  died  suddenly  at  Petit-Brie  stir  Marne, 
near  1'aris.  He  wrote  the  following  volumes  de* 
script  ive  of  his  inventions:  // istariquc  et  de- 
scription dSM  proccdes  du  d'lyucrrcot ypc  ct  dio- 
rama (  IHSO)  and  X  our can  moyen  de  preparer  hi 
i-oucht  tirnsiblt  den  phif/uea  destinees  d  rccccoir 
leu  images  pho'oamphiuuc.s  (1841).  Consult 
Krnoiif.  I.tst  inmttt-ur*  du  gas  et  dr  hi  photo- 
yraphiquei  (Paris,  lss.'.t.  See  Dagierreotyi-e 
Process  ;  Piiotooraphy. 

DAGUERREOTYPE  (da -ger'A-tip)  PRO- 
CESS (  Fr.  daguerreotype,  from  Daguerre  +  Gk. 
revet,  typos,  impression).  The  original  photo* 
graphic  process,  as  introduced  by.  its  inventor. 
Uaguerre,  in  ls.i!).    The  pictured  an-  positive 

■  >r  direct,  though  they  appear  as  negative  when 
viewed  at  certain  angle-.,  and  are  the  result  of  the 
successive  action  of  the  vapors  of  iodine,  bro- 
mine, and  mercury  upon  a  highly  polished  sur- 
face of  chemically  pure  silver.  The  manipula- 
tion-* involved  in  conducting  the  process  are: 
ill  Cleaning  and  polishing  the  plate:  (2)  ren- 
dering the  plate  -.<  ii-.it  ive :  (3)  exposing  it  in 
the  camera:  (4)  developing  the  latent  image; 
(5)  fixing  the  picture. 

A  copper  plate  of  moderate  thickness  is  first 
i nat.sl  ith  silver  In  .  lei  ;  ro  plat  tag  an-!  p.  iliahpd 
.is  highly  as  possible;  it  is  then  exposed  first  to 
the  vapor  of  iodine,  and  then  to  the  vapor  of 
bromine  for  a  length  of  time,  ascertained  in 
practice  by  watching  the  succession  of  prismatic 
colors  which  begin  t « •  appear  with  tlx1  first  con- 
tad  of  (he  vapor.  The  plate  is  then  exposed  in 
a  camera  and  the  development  of  the  latent  im- 
age, which  is  the  next  operation,  is  effected  by 
subjecting  the  plate  to  the  action  of  the  vapor 
of  mercury,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  picture  in  proportion  as  it  has  l>een 
acted  on  by  the  light.  Those  portions  of  iodide 
and  bromide  of  silver  unaffected  by  light  are 
next  removed  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda;  and  the  picture 
is  subsequently  fixed  and  intensified  by  pouring 
over  its  surface  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  gold,  and  applying  heat  ; 


by  which  means  it  is  coated  with  a  thin  film  of 
metallic  gold,  and  thereby  rendered  so  perma- 
nent that  it  requires  a  chemical  solvent  for  its 
removal.  It  may  lie  mentioned  in  conclusion  that 
though  Daguerre  published  in  1  S.'ltl  the  first 
pract ieable  process  for  taking  pictures  by  the 
agency  of  light,  his  experiments  would  seem 
to  have  been  Miggob-d  by  the  researches  of 
Niepcc,  who.  about  1820,  obtained  impressions 
on  silver  plates  rendered  sensitive  by  being  coat- 
ed with  asphaltum  saturated  with  oil  of  laven- 
der.   See  Photography. 

D'AGTJESSEAU,  da'geso'.    Nee  Auiebseav. 

DAGUPAN,  da'go<»-pKn'.  A  town  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  PangusinAn,  Bit  - 
uated  eight  miles  from  Lingayen.  near  the  tiulf 
of  Lingayen  (Map:  Luzon,  0  2).  It  is  the  ter- 
minal of  the  Manila  Dagupiin  Railway.  The 
surrounding  region,  general  I  v  level,  is  very  fer- 
tile.   Population,  in  1S0K,  10.000. 

DAHABEAH,  dahabe'a  (Ar.  dhahabiya, 
from  dhahatm,  to  go).  The  name  given  to  barges 
on  the  river  Nile,  much  used  by  tourists,  to 
whom  they  are  hired  by  the  week.  They  resem- 
ble in  their  conveniences  and  comforts  the  house- 
boats so  js.pular  on  Knglish  rivers. 

DAHL.  dill,  JOHAXK  KRISTEX  Ci.au.sen  (  1788- 
1857).  A  Norwegian  landscape  painter,  born  at 
Bergen.  February  24.  17SS.  His  parents  wished 
him  to  enter  the  Church,  but  he  was  determined 
to  study  art.  and  in  1811  entered  the  academy 
at  Copenhagen.  In  1818  he  entered  the  aead 
c-my  at  Dresden,  and  in  1821.  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  he  was  made  professor  there.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  Norwegian  landscape.  Though 
very  rugged  in  style,  he  painted  with  a  hard  and 
dry  effect.  In  spite  of  this,  he  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  lietween 
the  years  1820  and  1830.  He  died  at  Dresden. 
October  14.  18.r»7.  Among  his  most  prominent 
works  are:  "Danish  Coast  by  Moonlight"  (1*28)  ; 
"Storm  at  Sea"  (1823);  "Ureal  Norwegian 
Landscape"  (18."»0):  and  "Winter  Lands<a|ie." 
Consult  Aubert,  Jtaleren  Proffwmr  Dahl  178&- 
/>••;?  (Kristiania,  1802-04). 

DAHL,  Vladimir  Ivaxovitch  ( 1801-72).  A 
Russian  author,  horn  in  Lugansk  (Government 
of  Kkaterinoslav ) .  He  was  educated  at  Dorpat. 
and  in  182X  :tl  ntvompanicd  the  Russian  army 
in  a  medical  capacity  in  the  Turkish  and  Polish 
campaigns.  Subsequently  he  was  a  Government 
Official  at  Orenburg.  His  studies  in  Russian  eth- 
nography and  philology  are  valuable,  in  particu- 
lar his  [Hctiatiarg  <>f  Rxintittg  Russian  Dialect* 
(4  vols..  1801-08;  2d  ed.  1882).  His  works  in 
belles  let  ties  were  collected  at  Saint  Petersburg 
in  18(10  til  (8  vols.). 

DAHLAK,  da-liik'.  or  DAHALAK,  da'ha- 
liik'.  An  archipelago  (a  dependency  of  Italy) 
jiisi  off  Massuwa.  Abyssinia,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  islands  of  coral,  rock,  and  sand.  (Map: 
Asia.  D  7  >.  Three  only  have  a  permanent  popula- 
tion. The  entire  area  is  about  420  square  miles, 
the  larger  portion  of  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
main  island.  Daltlak-el-Kebir.  .52  miles  long  and 
18  wide.  The  chief  occupation  is  fishing  for 
pearls  ami  s|M»nges.  Domestic  animals  are 
raised  to  some  extent.  The  permanent  popula- 
tion is  al»out  i.*>oo,  mostly  Abyssiniena. 

DAHLBERG,  dill1«rg.  Erik,  Count  (1025- 
170.$).    A  Swedish  military  engineer,  born  in 
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Stockholm.  Under  Charles  XI.  he  became  director 
of  fortifications.  He  rebuilt  most  of  the  works 
then  existing  with  such  -kill  as  to  be  called  the 
'Vauban  of  Sweden.'  He  was  appointed  a  royal 
councilor,  a  field-marshal,  and  in  1090  (Jovernor  of 
Livonia.  Consult  Schlozer,  Schwedische  Bio- 
yrui>iiicn  (vol.  i.,  Altona,  1700). 

DAKLGREN,  duTgr*1".  Fredrik  Aiuitst 
(1810-95).  A  Swedish  poet,  born  at  Nordmark, 
August  20,  1810.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
popular  dinlect  songs  and  ballads  (3  vols.,  1870) 
and  of  some  successful  dramas,  of  which  Verm- 
Mndnigame  (  1840)  is  most  noteworthy.  He 
was  also  a  facile  translator  for  the  theatre  and 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Swedish  stage. 

DAHLGREN,  daKgfftn,  John  Adolf  (1809- 
70).  An  American  naval  officer,  prominent  on 
the  Federal  side  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  of  Swedish  parentage;  en- 
tered the  United  States  Navy  as  a  midshipman 
in  1820;  cruised  for  a  time  on  the  Macedonian 
and  the  Ontario;  and  from  1834  to  1838  was  en- 
gaged in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  work, 
for  which  his  aptitude  and  training  in  math- 
ematical studies  had  well  fitted  him.  In  1837  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  but  in 
the  same  year  was  forced  by  failing  eyesight 
to  leave  the  active  service,  and  did  not  resume 
his  duties  until  1812.  After  a  cruise  of  two 
years  in  the  Mediterranean  on  board  the  Cum- 
berland, he  was  assigned  to  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, which  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his 
energies  from  this  time  on,  and  of  which  he  was 
twice  chief — in  1802-03  and  in  1868-70.  In  his 
many  years  of  service  he  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  and  became  espe- 
cially well  known  through  his  invention  (1850) 
of  the  Dahlgren  gun.  which  proved  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  Government  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  April,  1801,  on  the  defection  of  Franklin 
Buchanan  (q.v. ).  he  succeeded  that  officer  as 
commandant  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  a  po- 
sition which  he  held  until  the  fall  of  1802,  when 
he  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  In 
February,  1863,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral,  and  in  July  replaced  Admiral  Pupont 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Charleston.  S.  C. 
Soon  after  taking  command,  he,  in  cooperation 
with  General  Gillmorc.  the  commander  of  the 
Federal  troops  near  Charleston,  succeeded  in 
capturing  .Morris  Island,  silencing  Fort  Sumter, 
and  completing  the  closing  of  the  port.  Finally,  in 
February.  1805,  Charleston  was  evacuated  by  the 
Confederates,  ami  Dahl'_'rcn  occupied  Charleston 
Harbor,  while  General  Sehimmelpfennig  took  pos- 
session of  the  city.  Soon  afterwards  he  resigned 
as  commander  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron, 
and  from  1800  to  180H  commanded  the  South 
Pacific  squadron.  After  finishinjr  his  second 
term  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  he  was 
placed  in  command,  at  his  own  reque-t,  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard  in  Washington,  where 
several  months  later  be  died.  In  addition  to 
many  reports  and  magazine  articles,  he  published : 
Thirtjf-ttCO-Pound  Practice  for  Kuiiqes  (1850); 
Sustrms  of  ftont  A  rmnment  in  the  United  State* 
Vary  (18521:  Xaeal  Percussion  Locks  and 
Primer*  (1852);  Ordnance  Memoranda  (1853); 
Shell  and  Shell  (Umn  (1850);  and  on  uncom- 
pleted volume  entitled  Xotes  on  Maritime  and 
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International  Law  was  published  posthumously 
in  1877.  Consult  Madeleine  V.  Dahlgren  this 
widow),  Memoir  of  John  A.  Dahlgren  (Boston, 
1882). 

DAHLGREN,  daTgren.  Karl  Frkdrik  (1791- 
1844).  A  Swedish  humorist  and  poet  whose 
ballads  and  songs  are  widely  sung.  He  was 
born  near  Norrkoping,  June  20,  1791.  Descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenes  and  the  burlesque  idyll 
are  his  fortes.  Like  Hood,  whom  in  many 
way  .  he  resembled,  lie  published  for  some  years 
an  annual,  The  Muses'  Almanac,  as  a  receptacle 
for  his  stories  and  comic  sketches.  His  sole 
novel,  Xahum  Fredrik  Herast  rum's  Chronicle 
(1831),  is  excellent.  He  died  at  Stockholm, 
May  2,  1844. 

DAHLGBEN,  dal'gren,  Madeleine  Vinton 
(1835 — ).  An  American  author,  wife  <jf  Ad- 
miral J.  A.  Dahlgren,  born  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 
Under  the  name  of  "Corinne,"  and  later  that 
of  "Cornelia,"  she  wrote  many  sketches  and 
poems.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  Washington,  and  at  one 
time  its  vice-president.  A  list  of  her  works  in- 
cludes the  following:  Idealities  (1859);  South 
Sea  Sketches  (1881)  ;  Etiquette  of  Social  Life 
in  Washington  (1881);  South  Mountain  Magic 
(1882);  and  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Life 
(1880).  She  also  rendered  from  the  Spanish 
Donoso  Cortes's  Catholicism,  Liberalism,  and 
Socialism,  and  from  the  French  the  Pius  IX,  of 
Montalembert  and  the  Executive  Poicer  of  De 
Chambrun  (1874),  with  a  preface  by  James  A. 
Garfield. 

DAHLGBEN  GUN.  The  type  of  gun  de 
signed  by  Admiral  Dahlgren  after  a  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  pressures  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  bore.  They  were  introduced  into 
the  Navy  in  1852  and  were  in  general  use  during 
the  Civil  War.  See  Ballistics;  Gins,  Naval. 
Ordnance. 

DAHLIA,  diil'ya  or  dal'ya  (Neo-Lau).  A 
genua  of  large  perennial  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Coinposita-,  natives  of  Mexico. 
Most  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation  arc  derived 
from  the  species  Dahlia  variabilis  and  Dahlia 
Juarezii,  the  latter  l»eing  the  parent  of  the  cac- 
tus forms.  Dahlias  were  first  brought  to  Mad 
rid  by  Spanish  botanists  in  1789.  The  name 
was  given  in  honor  of  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botani-t. 
The  dahlia  varies  greatly  under  cultivation. 
Some  3000  varieties  have  l«een  catalogued.  Most 
of  these  have  lieen  the  showy  and  fancy  kinds 
with  spherical,  symmetrical  (lowers  differing 
mainly  in  color,  the  cactus  or  decorative  tyjie* 
are  more  chrysanthemum-like  in  form.  Their 
introduction  within  recent  years  has  done  much 
to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  dahlia.  Tlie 
dahlia  possesses  a  wide  range  of  colors  and  lacks 
practically  only  sky-blue  and  kindred  shades. 
It  is  propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  cut- 
tings, and  seed.  The  first  method  is  that  of  the 
amateur,  the  second  that  of  the  commercial 
grower,  and  the  last  is  used  in  the  production 
of  new  varieties.  In  gardens  the  roots  are  plant 
cd  18  to  30  inches  apart  in  any  good  soil  and 
require  ordinary  cultivation.  In  the  fall  the 
roots  are  dug  and  stored  in  the  cellar  like  po- 
tatoes. 

A  beetle  injurious  to  dahlias  (Diahrotica  12- 
punctata)  is  illustrated  under  Corn-Insects. 
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1.  DOGBANE  (A  ocynur 

2.  CACTUS  DAHLIA  (Dahlia  juarasU). 

3.  SHOW  DAHLIA  (Dahlia  apt. 

4.  SINGLE  DAHLIA  (Dahlia  ap). 

6.  English  DAISY  (Belli,  perannla) 


(Aapldlum  Flllx-maa).    Tip  Of  frond 


6.  MALE  FERN 

showing  a  portion  of  tha  aorl. 

7.  DURIAN  LEAVES  (Durlo  zlbathlnua). 
7a.  DURIAN  FRUIT,  much  raducad. 

8.  DAMMAR  (Agathla  Dammara). 
8a.  CONE  OF  DAMMAR. 
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DAHLMANN.  l'in:'m.  FiUEnBICH  ClIBISTOPH 
(1785  1800).  A  German  historian  and  states- 
man, born  May  13,  1785,  at  Wismar.  His  ear- 
lier studies  in  Copenhagen  and  Halle  were 
devoted  to  archaeology  and  philology,  but  his 
attention  was  subsequently  directed  to  |>olitical 
science  and  history.  In  1812  he  was  made  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  in  1815 
became  secretary  of  the  permanent  committee  of 
the  Schleswig  llolstein  clergy  and  nobility,  in 
which  capacity  he  opposed  the  Danish  policy 
concerning  these  duchies.  He  published  several 
historical  works,  and  in  1829  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  in  Gottingen.  where  he 
published  his  valuable  work,  Qurllenkunde  der 
deutschen  Hcsehirhtr  (1st  ed.  1830;  reedited  by 
Wefts,  1875.  and  subsequent  editions).  Dis- 
missed from  the  university  in  1837,  with  six  of 
his  colleagues,  by  King  Ernest  Augustus,  on  ac- 
count of  their  protest  against  the  abrogation  of 
the  Hanoverian  Constitution,  he  went  to  Ix-ipzig 
and  afterwards  to  Jena,  where  he  wrote  his 
admirable  Gesehiehte  von  Danemark  (Hamburg, 
1840-43).  In  1842  he  became  professor  of  his- 
tory and  political  science  at  Bonn,  and  later  on 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Germany.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
in  1848,  he  was  appointed  deputy  of  Prussia  in 
the  (iermanic  diet,  and  was  the  principal  meml>er 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  new  Ger- 
man constitution.  He  exerted  his  influence  in 
the  Frankfort  Parliament  in  favor  of  an  heredi- 
tary German  empire,  the  dignity  to  inhere  in 
the  King  «.f  Prussia,  but  his  views  were  not  ac- 
cepted, either  by  King  Frederick  William  IV. 
or  the  majority  of  the  Parliament.  After  a  less 
conspicuous  parliamentary  activity  at  Krfurt 
and  Berlin.  Dahlmnnn  returned  to  his  academic 
duties,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  till  his  death, 
December  5,  1800.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
above,  he  was  the  author  of  important  histories 
of  the  English  and  French  revolutions,  of  a  work 
in  two  volume^  on  early  Germanic  history,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Ditmarsh  Chronicle.  Consult  : 
Springer.  /■'.  V,  Dnhlmnnn  (l>*ipzig.  1870-72); 
N.issc.  P.  1\  Dnhlmnnn.  an  inaugural  lecture 
(Kiel.  1885). 

DAHL0NEGA.  dii'lA-ne'gn  (from  American 
Indian  Taulnunrrn,  yellow  gold).  A  town  and 
the  county-seat  of  Lumpkin  County,  Ca.,  78 
miles  northeast  of  Atlanta  (Map:  Georgia.  B  1). 
It  is  situated  among  the  foothills  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Blue  Kidge  Mountains  in  a  gold- 
mining  region,  and  has  gold-mills,  concentrators, 
and  an  extensive  cliloriiiat ion  plant.  I'ntil  the 
Civil  War.  a  United  States  branch  mint  was 
situated  here.  Dahlonega  is  the  seat  of  the  Xorth 
Georgia  Aerieultural  Col1e«e,  a  department  of 
the  State  University.  The  Cherokee  Indians  called 
the  place  Dah-lo  ne-ga,  meaning  yellow  money. 
Settled  in  1831.  it  was  incorporated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  at  the  present  time  is  governed 
by  a  mnvor.  elected  bienniallv.  and  a  citv  coun- 
cil.   Population,  in  1800.  806;  in  1000,  1255. 

DAHLSTJERNA,  diil'sher-na,  OviflfO  Eure- 
UTW  (1001-17091.  A  Swedish  poet,  born  at 
Ohr.  September  7.  1001.  He  was  an  intense 
patriot  and  beguiled  the  tedium  of  surveying  ex- 
peditions in  Sweden.  I  ivonia.  and  Pomerania. 
by  composing  songs  that  are  at  times  the  best 
of  his  epoch,  and  again  nearly  the  worst  in  their 
pathetic  puerility.    He  had  "the  misfortune  to 
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choose  bad  models,  the  Silesian  poets  of  the 
school  of  l-ohenstcin  and  the  Italians  of  the 
school  of  Marini.  But  their  llorid  pomposity 
could  not  always  smother  his  true  poetic  lire,  and 
his  'Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Charles  XI."  (1U97) 
I Kunyaskald)  is  sometimes  sublime,  while  his 
"Goth's  Battle  Song"  ( 1701 )  is  an  admirable 
popular  ballad,  an  exulting  defiance  of  the  Rus- 
sians, whose  triumph  at  Poltava  Dahlstjerna 
could  not  survive.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  gifts, 
distinguished  as  a  cartographer,  and  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  numl»cr  of  scientific  papeTs.  He  died 
in  Pomeranin,  SeptcnuVr  7,  1700. 

DAHN,  dfln,  Feux  (1834—).  An  historian, 
jurist,  and  novelist.  He  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
February  0,  1834.  His  parents  were  celebrated 
actors,  his  early  training  classic.  He  studied 
history  and  law"  in  Munich  and  Berlin,  became 
privat-doecnt  in  Munich  in  1857  and  professor 
of  law  there  in  1802.  He  has  since  occupied  the 
same  position  in  Wiirzburg  (1803),  Konigsberg 
(  1872),  and  Breslau  since  18S8.  To  history  he 
has  contributed  Die  Kunigr  drr  (Sermnnen  (  1801- 
97)  and  1'rgenchiehte  drr  gcrmunischm  und  ro- 
mani*chen  Vblker  ( 1878etseq.)  ;  to  jurisprudence 
Die  Vemunft  im  Heeht  (1870 1:  to  poetry  col- 
lections of  Poems,  Bullad*,  and  Song*  ( 1857, 
1873.  1875,  1878,  1802).  He  has  also  written 
many  dramas,  of  which  Mnrl.graf  Itudeger  von 
Rechclaren  (1875)  is  typical.  Dahn  is  most 
widely  known,  and  deservedly,  for  his  historical 
novels,  which  deal  mainly  with  the  primitive 
Germanic  peoples,  from  the  Vikings  of  Norway 
to  the  Goths  of  Italy,  and  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  Crusades.  Of  these  there  are  more 
than  twenty,  the  chief  of  which  are  Odhins 
frost  (1880)  and  the  longest  and  best  of  all, 
Kin  Knmpf  urn  Rom  (1870).  This  latter 
work  has  an  epic  breadth  and  an  artistic 
unity  that  makes  it  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing historical  novels  of  recent  times.  It  is 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  German  invasion 
of  Italy,  involving  immense  learning,  borne  so 
lightly  by  the  author  that  it  never  oppresses  the 
reader.  The  period  is  that  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora,  of  the  Gothic  kinu's  TheiMloric,  Totila. 
Vitigcs,  and  Teja.  Through  the  four  volumes 
the  Interest  never  flays  and  the  dread  of  im- 
pending fate  increases  to  the  tragic  close. 
Dahn's  shorter  stories  of  the  migration,  Felici- 
tax  (1883K  Hissuln  ( 1  ski  ) .  Frrdigundi*  (1885). 
Attila  (1888).  and  SlUicho  (1900).  are  also 
worthy  of  mention;  but  facility  of  composition 
has  been  Dahn's  una  re. 

DAHOMEY,  dn  h./ml  „r  dA'h.Vma'.  For- 
merly a  negro  kingdom  of  West  Africa,  now  a 
French  colony,  comprising  with  its  de|»endencies 
all  the  French  possesions  jn  t|l0  region  Itoiindcd 
by  the  military  territories  of  French  Sudan  on 
the  north  (near  latitude  143  X.),  the  British 
colonics  of  Nigeria  and  Kayos  on  the  east,  the 
Gull  of  Guinea  on  the  south,  and  the  German  col- 
ony of  Toso  on  the  west  (Map:  Africa.  E  4). 
The  total  area  is  estimated  at  nearly  00.000  square 
miles,  the  territories  of  Kwala  and  Say  having 
been  added  in  1809.  There  are  70  miles  of  const. 
The  surface  is  low  and  sandy  along  the  Gulf, 
which  is  bordered  by  lagoons.  The  country  is 
very  hilly  in  the  northern  and  more  extended 
part,  which  includes  the  Main'  highlands.  In 
the  interior  there  are  savannas,  and  large  dis- 
tricts  having  a    rather   luxuriant   Hora ;  and 
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finally,  the  extreme  north  is  characterized  by 
ban-  tracts  of  desert,  forming  part  of  what  is 
•  ailed  Upper  Dahomey.  The  only  river  oi  im- 
portanee  is  tin-  navigable  Weme.  whicli  traverses 
the  ea.stern  part  of  the  country.  Mono,  however, 
Itorders  on  the  west  and  the  Niger  on  the  north- 
east. 

The  climate  is  unhealthful  in  the  low  coast 
lands,  being  both  hot  and  moist,  but  is  favorable 
in  tlx*  interior.  The  rainy  season  is  in  summer. 
A  large  part  of  Dahomey  is  covered  with  thick 
forests  abounding  in  rubber-plants,  and  also 
palms  which  yield  large  quantities  of  oil  and  ker- 
nel- for  cxjMirt.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile, 
and  along  the  coast  manioc,  maize,  and  potatoes 
arc  grown  by  the  industrious  natives,  who  also 
weave,  and  make  jKittcry.  Trade,  which  in  for 
mer  days  was  little  more  than  an  exchange  of 
trinkets  for  gold  and  other  equally  precious  arti 
eles,  has  now  assumed  an  entirely  modern  as- 
pect and  importance.  The  commerce  is  mostly 
concentrated  in  the  Gulf  towns,  especially  in 
Porto  Novo,  the  main  port  of  the  colony.  The 
exports,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  palm-oil 
and  palm-kernels,  amounted  to  nearly  13.000,000 
franc  in  1000.  The  imports  for  I !•(>()  exceeded 
15,200,000  francs,  ami  were  made  up  chiefly  of 
liquors,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  About  one  fourth 
of  the  trade  is  with  Prance.  In  1 000  vessels 
with ,  a  total  tonnage  of  .104,000  tons  entered 
and  cleared  the  ports.  The  port  Kotonu  is  con- 
nected with  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal  by  tele- 
graph. There  is  regular  steamship  communica- 
tion with  Kurope. 

Dahomey  was  an  absolute  monarchy  previous 
to  the  French  occupation.  There  was  a  stand- 
ing army  estimated  at  over  15,000,  consisting 
partly  of  female  warriors  or  amaaone,  who  were 
distinguished  for  superior  physique  and  high 
skill  in  the  iw  of  wen  {tons.  At  present  the  col- 
ony is  locally  administered  by  n  French  Gover- 
nor, assisted  by  a  council  over  which  he  pre- 
sides. The  council  is  made  up  of  higher  officials, 
and  also  two  prominent  residents,  one  of  whom 
is  native  and  one  white.     (Sec   French  West 

Akbica.i  The  local  budget  for  1001  balanced 
at  $574,000.  The  colony  is  self  supporting.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  nearly  1,000,000, 
composed  of  full-blooded  Guinea  Negroes,  or  Ni- 
gritians  of  the  coast  (Dcniker).  The  Da 
homans  an-  tall,  very  long-headed  ( index 
75.1),  but  not  so  black  as  the  tribes  of  Senegal, 
hi  their  own  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Ewe  lan- 
guage, common  on  this  part,  of  the  Slave  Coast, 
they  are  called  Fon  or  Kawin.  Their  religion  is 
purely  fetish,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings, 
a  widespread  custom  in  former  times,  is  still 
supposed  to  fte  practiced.  In  spite  of  a  low 
standard  of  morality  and  warlike  attributes  and 
usages,  the  Daltomans  are  polite  in  their  inter- 
course. The  activity  of  missionaries  has  thus 
far  Iteen  attended  with  little  success,  except  in 
the  ease  of  t  he  dervishes,  who  are  indefat  igable 
In  their  e (Torts  to  spread  the  gospel  of  Islam. 
The  capital  of  the  colony  has  been  removed,  since 
the  French  occupation,  from  Abomev  to  Porto 
Novo  (q.v.).  Other  towns  are  Grand  Popo, 
Agoue,  Say  (on  the  Niger),  Whydnh,  and  Allada, 
an  important  t ratlin"  point. 

The  kingdom  of  Dahomey  arose  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  around  the  city  of  Altomey  as  a 
nucleus,  By  successive  conquests  the  kings  ex- 
tended their  rule  to  the  highlands  of  the  Mahe 


on  the  north  and  to  the  Slave  Coast  on  the 
south  (17721.  There  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  Europeans  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
control  of  a  large  part  of  the  slave  trade,  which 
was  then  carried  on  actively  by  the  English,  the 
French,  and  Portuguese.  With  the  cessation  of 
the  slave  trallie,  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
came  to  an  end.  France  secured  a  firm  footina 
on  the  coast  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Between  1878  and  1885  it  obtained 
possession  of  Kotonu,  Porto  Novo,  and  Grand 
Popo.  and  after  a  bloody  contest  in  1890  forced 
King  Bchanzin  to  acknowledge  its  title  to  the 
coast  region.  War  broke  out  again  in  1892,  and 
resulted  in  the  taking  of  Attorney,  the  deposition 
of  Bchanzin  (since  retained  as  prisoner  at  Fort-de- 
F  ranee,  Martinique),  and  the  establishment  of  a 
virtual  French  protectorate.  Since  then  the 
French  have  lieen  actively  engaged  in  extending 
their  authority  over  the  region  to  the  north,  so  as 
to  bring  Dahomey  into  touch  with  their  posses- 
sions  in  the  Sudan.  In  1897  and  1808  they  con 
eluded  treaties  with  the  Germans  and  the  English, 
and  the  sphen  Of  influence  claimed  by  each  was 
determined. 

Consult:  Skertehley,  Dahomey  As  It  Is  (  Lon 
don,  1874:  Careh.  Lcs  territories  africains  ft 
Irs  conventions  anqlaises  (Paris.  1001);  Tout 
tee,  Du  Uahome  nu  Sahara  (Paris,  1899): 
Keane.  in  Stanford's  Africa  (London.  1895): 
Vcrdicr,  Trcnte-cinq  annees  tie  lutte  aux  colonies, 
cote  occidental  d'Afru/ue  (Paris.  1897):  Au 
blct,  I.a  guerre  au  Dahomc  (Paris.  1894). 

DAIBUTSTJ,  aVboo'tsoo  (Japanese,  great 
Buddha).  A  famous  Japanese  image  of  Buddha 
at  Kamakura.  near  Yokohama.  It  dates  fmtn 
1252  and  is  a  unique  production  of  Japanese 
art,  wrought  of  bronze  and  silver,  with  eyes  of 
gold,  and  measures  50  feet  in  height  and  97  feet 
in  circumference.  More  ancient,  even,  dating 
from  749,  and  of  more  gigantic  proportions,  hut 
of  inferior  artistic  merit,  is  the  Dnibutsu  at 
Nam.  in  the  main  island  of  Japan. 

D'AIGTJEBELLE,  dAg'bel'.    See  Ana  kbkixe. 

DAILLE,  dii'vft',  or  DALUEUS,  dal  lc'tV. 
Jean  (  1  59  1-1(570 ) .  A  French  Reformed  theolo 
gian,  born  at  Chfltellernult.  He  was  tutor  to 
the  grandsons  of  Philli|te  de  Mornay  and  trav 
eled  with  them  through  Italy.  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England  in  1021-25.  He  became  preacher 
at  Saumur  in  1025,  and  at  Charcnton  in  lt»26. 
and  was  president  of  the  last  national  -ynwl  of 
the  Reformed  Church  held  in  France  in  1059.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  influential  theo 
logians  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  and 
wrote  a  considerable  munWr  of  controversial 
works,  among  which  the  Truite  de  I'cmploi  det 
Saints  Pires  ( 1023)  is  of  permanent  value. 

DAILY  COURANT,  The.  A  journal  called 
the  first  English  dailv  newspaper,  which  first 
appeared  March  11,  1702. 

DAIMIEL.  dt-myAl'.  A  town  in  Spain,  in  the 
Province  of  Ciudnd  Real.  20  miles  east  north- 
east of  the  city  of  that  name,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  rail  (Map:  Spain.  D  3).  It 
lies  on  the  Azuer  River,  in  the  fertile  Campo  de 
Calatrava:  it  has  several  squares,  and  its  prin- 
cipal streets,  though  unpaved.  are  wide  and  com 
paratively  clean.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the 
churches  of  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Maria — tae 
former  a  Doric  and  the  latter  a  Gothic  -trueturr 
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— a  town  hall,  and  a  hospital.  One  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  La  Mancha  district, 
Daiiniel  has  manufactures  of  woolens,  linens, 
brick*,  liquors,  soap,  hats,  etc.  Population,  in 
1900,  11,825. 

DAIMIO,  di'me-G  (Japan.,  great  name).  A 
term  applied  in  Japan  to  a  territorial  feudal 
lord,  in  contrast  with  the  kuge  or  landless  noble 
t»f  the  Imperial  Court.  From  the  decay  of  the 
Mikado's  power  in  the  twelfth  century,  this 
class,  numbering  nearly  300,  flourished  until  the 
abolition  of  feudalism  in  18(18,  when  they  were 
amalgamated  with  the  Luge,  the  two  forming  the 
Kuaxoku,  or  flowery  nobility.  According  to  their 
former  rank,  wealth,  power,  historical  or  per- 
sonal importance,  the  individual  daimios  have 
become  princes,  marquises,  counts,  Iwrons,  etc. 
Consult:  Dickson,  tiketch  of  the  History  and 
Government  of  Japan  (London,  1809);  and 
CriSis,  The  Mikado's  Empire  (New  York,  1900). 

DAINTY,  Lady.  A  feminine  type  of  fashion 
and  frivolity  in  Gibber's  The  Double  Valiant. 

DAIRCELL.  An  Irish  saint  of  the  seventh 
century;  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  farmer  at 
Luachair,  near  Castle  Ireland,  Kerry.  He  was 
horn  in  the  wilderness  and  would"  have  been 
killed  at  birth  by  his  mother,  hnd  not  a  dove 
descended  from  heaven  to  protect  him,  or  "gather 
him  to  her  in  her  wings;"  whence  his  name  Dair- 
<*U,  meaning  a  gathering.' 

DAIROLLF.S.  dn'rdl',  Adkiexne.  An  actress 
<'f  French  origin,  who,  in  England,  in  1885,  at- 
tracted notice  as  an  amateur.  The  following  year 
>lie  supported  Mrs.  Langtry  in  a  play  called  Lcs 
Itrtbi*  <tc  I'unurye.  Later  she  appeared  at  the 
Drury  Lane.  Globe,  and  Adelphi  theatres.  In 
S*.ptt-nil>or.  18H1,  she  was  Noemie  Nioche,  in 
Henry  James's  play  The  American,  produced  at 
the  Opera  Comique  in  London.  In  1893  she 
appeared  in  New  York  at  the  Star  Theatre.  The 
following  year  she  played  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
in  the  production  of  The  Fatal  Card  at  Palmer's 
Theatre,  taking  the  part  of  Mercedes. 

DAIRYING  (ME.  deyery.  from  deyc,  dairy- 
maid, Icel.  deigja;  probably  connected  with 
OSwed.  drrrioja,  to  suckle.  Skt.  duh,  to  milk). 
That  branch  of  agriculture  which  has  to  do  with 
the  production  and  utilization  of  milk.  It  em- 
bra  res  the  feeding  and  management  of  milch 
cows,  the  supplying  of  cream  and  milk,  and  the 
making  of  butter  and  chce>c,  etc.  The  term 
dairy  husbandry  is  applied  to  a  system  of  farm- 
ing under  which  cows  are  kept  and  bred,  and 
the  principal  crops  grown  with  special  reference 
to  the  dairy  herd.  Dairy  was  formerly  used  to 
designate  the  place  or  house  where  the  milk 
u.is  kept,  cheese  was  made,  etc.  Like  almost  all 
other  occupations,  dairying  has  become  in  recent 
years  divided  into  several  distinct  and  special 
lines.  These  differ  as  to  the  form  of  the  pro- 
duet  and  the  manner  of  disposing  of  it.  In  one 
case  milk  or  cream  may  l>e  produced  for  de- 
livery to  consumers  direct  from  the  dairy,  or  the 
same  product  may  In-  delivered  to  a  creamery  to 
be  manufactured 'into  butter  and  cheese,  or' the 
product  of  the  herd  may  be  converted  into  butter 
and  cheese  at  home. 

In  no  branch  of  agriculture  has  greater  pro- 
gress been  made  in  recent  years  than  in  dairying, 
and  it  is  now  regarded  as  among  the  mo«t  pro- 
gressive and  highly  developed  forms  of  farming 


in  the  United  States.  While  formerly  believed 
to  be  conlined  by  natural  conditions  to  a  limited 
area,  known  as  the  dairy  belt,'  it  has  been  siiown 
that  the  industry  can  be  profitably  and  success- 
fully curried  on  over  a  wide  range  of  country, 
and  that,  getierally  shaking,  good  butler  and 
cheese  eau  be  made  by  proper  manure  incut  in 
almost  all  parts  of  North  America.  Dairying 
was  formerly  con  fined  to  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  when  pasturage  could  be  had  for  the 
cows,  and  it  was  planned  to  have  the  cows  calve 
as  far  a*  possible  in  the  spring;  they  were  gen- 
erally allowed  to  go  dry  during  the  fall  and  early 
winter,  and  were  neither  well  fed  nor  well  housed 
through  the  winter.  Winter  dairying  was  prac- 
tically unknown,  as  it  was  not  supposed  to  be 
feasible  or  profitable.  Under  the  system  at 
present  followed,  dairying  is  not  confined  to  any 
season,  and  the  cows  are  fed  succulent  fodder 
during  the  winter  in  the  form  of  corn  silage, 
and  roots,  in  addition  to  hay  and  liberal  grain 
rations,  composed  largely  of  bran,  cornmeal,  and 
the  by-products  of  factories  where  glucose  and 
similar  products  are  made.  Great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  value  of  succulent  foods  as  supplements 
to  dry  feed  in  winter,  and  in  all  countries  where 
dairying  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment succulent  feeds  have  occupied  a  prominent 
plate  in  the  ration  given  throughout  the  year. 
Corn  silage  is  extensively  relied  upon  for  this 
purpose  in  the  United  States,  being  the  cheapest 
food  which  can  be  supplied  over  a  wide  extent 
of  the  country.  There  may  now  be  said  to  be  two 
general  systems  of  summer-feeding  cows,  the 
pasturage  system,  and  the  'soiling*  system,  in 
which  latter  the  green  crops  are  cut  for  the 
animals.  Pasturage  is  still  extensively  practiced 
where  practicable,  and  it  is  quite  customary  to 
feed  some  grain  to  good  cows  on  pasture.  A 
large  number  of  cows  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  are  now  'kept  up'  during  summer, 
such  green  feed  as  comes  into  condition  in  suc- 
cession throughout  the  season  Is-ing  raised  for 
them.  Thi«  method  is  thought  to  lie  more  eco- 
nomical in  sections  where  land  commands  a  high 
price.  A  much  larger  number  of  cows  can  !>e 
kept  on  a  given  area  by  this  'soiling'  system,  and 
the  animals  are  found  to  keep  healthy  and  do 
well  under  it.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
advance  in  dnirying  has  been  in  the  keeping  of 
better  cows,  and  in  giving  more  attention  to 
their  feeding,  comfort,  mid  general  management. 
The  introduction  of  the  creamery  and  cheese- 
factory  systems  (q.v. )  has  caused  a  great  revo- 
lution in  dairy  practice,  to  a  large  extent  trans- 
ferring the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  from 
the  farm  to  the  factory.  The  invention  of  the 
llabcock  test,  which  has  made  practicable  the 
payment  for  milk  by  test,  and  placed  it  within 
the  power  of  dairymen  to  tot  their  individual 
cow-,  has  lx-cn  a  very  potent  factor  in  improving 
the  grade  of  cows  which  are  kept,  and  has  prob- 
ably done  more  than  any  other  single  thing  to 
advance  American  dairying.  Milk  of  guaranty! 
fat  content  is  now  sold  in  most  of  the  large 
cities,  and  cream  is  supplied  of  various  degrees 
of  richness,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  intended.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  milk 
production  have  been  greatly  improved  as  a 
result  of  bacteriological  ami  other  studies  which 
have  l>een  made,  and  pasteurized  milk  and  cream 
are  now  extensively  used. 

Dairying  hns  been  very  greatly  advanced  by 
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the  invention  and  introduction  of  various  kinds  writings  the  word  occasionally  takes  the  form 

of  duiry  machinery,  such  us  creaming  apparatus,  of  duw,  uud  more  rarely  that  of  dtz  or  dttz. 
notably  the  separator;  hand  and  power  churns,       DAISY  (AS.  datge*  tagc,  days  eye,  referring 

butter- workers,   cheese   vats   and   presses,   etc.  to  the  form  of  the  flower) .   A  plant  "of  the  genu* 

The  cream  separator,  aside  from  its  increased  Uellis,  of  the  natural  order  Composite.  Thr 

efficiency   and   reduction   of   labor,   has  almost  common     daisy     ( ileitis    jtennnu),  plentiful 

eliminated  the  disturbing  factor  of  climate  from  throughout  Europe,  flowers  almost  all  the  year 

a  large  part  of  dairy  management,  and  has  alto-  in  pastures,  meadows,  and  grassy  places.  "For 

gether  worked  a  revolution  iu  this  industry.  See  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Dahlia's,  etc.  What 

Uittek.  nre   caiied   double   varieties,   with    flowers  ol 

The  numerous  by-products  of  the  dairy  are  various  and  often  brilliant  colors,  are  very  com 

now  very  generally  utilized  in  a  variety  of  ways.  mon\y  cultivated  in  gardens.    A  variety  has  the 

The  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  are,  where  prac-  t|ower  (l,ead  of  flower)  surrounded  by  smaller 

ticable,  fed  to  animals;  considerable  quantities  one9)  the  short  stems  of  which  grow  "from  the 

are  sold  in  towns  and  cities  for  household  eon-  summit  of  the  scape  or  leafless  stem.    The  dai«v 

sumption,  and  milk-sugar  is  made  from  skim  lfl0ICfflll  0f  the  Scotch)  has  long  been  a  favorite 

milk  and  whey.    The  casein  of  skim  milk  is  also  wit|,  pM>ts  nnj  lovers  of  nature,  characteristic 

dried  and  prepared  as  a  bakers'  supply  and  sub-  tt(J  it  is  of  nmMV  t,f  tj10  f„jre,t  summer  scenes,  iu 

stitute  for  eggs,  as  the  basis  of  an  enamel  paint,  blossoms   gemming   the    pastures,    and  mom 

as  a  substitute  for  glue  in  paper-sizing,  and  is  nH.ndcd  uiso  by  it*  frequent  appearance  during 


The  value  of  the  principal  dairy  products  of  A  species  of  Bell  is  is,"  however,  found  in  the 

the  United  States  (milk,  butter,  and  cheese)  was  United  States  (Itt  llix  i  ntn/rifolia) ,  but  it  is  COB' 

estimated  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri-  ,im,,|  to  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Arkansas,  and  thr 

culture  for  the  year  1S!>!I  to  be  over  $450,000,000.  Southwestern    States.      The    flower  commonly 

"If  to  this  Ik-  added  the  value  of  the  skim  milk,  called  daisy,  or  oxeye  daisy  in  the  United  State- 

buttermilk,  and  whey,  at  their  proper  feeding  js  ft  sjxries  of  chrysanthemum  {Vhrymntkcmum 

value,  and  the  value  of  the  calves  dropped  yearly,  Icuwmt hvtu uut ) .    A  number  of  other  plants  arc 

the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  of  the  dairy  called  daisies  in  the  United  States,  among  them 

cows  exceeds  $500 ,000 .000."  Kudbeckia  hirta,  also  called  yellow  daisy  and 

The  leading  dairy  States  are  Iowa.  New  York,  black-eyed  susan.     Erigeron  annuus,  Erigeron 

Pennsylvania.  Illinois.  W  isconsin.  Ohio,  Minne-  strigosus,  and  other  species  are  called  dai-ie> 

sota,  Kansas,  .Michigan,  and   Indiana.     In  the  wr  jai  .  Heabune.  and  a  number  of  species  of 

Middle  and  Eastern  States  the  milk  is  used  quite  „  iM  nst,.r  arc  likewise  known  as  daisies. 


Groat  Hritain  as  margarine  and  butterine,  has  pean  rules  of  conduct.   This  character  sketch  wa< 

Itecn  used  in  the  United  States,  and  has  become  much  criticised  as  not  being  a  true  represent* 

a  formidable  competitor  of  the  true  dairy  pro-  Hon  of  the  American  type;  but  its  veracity  h 

duct.     Its  use  in  adulterating  both  butter  and  »°w  admitted. 

cheese  led  to  the  passage  in  several  States  of       DAITYA,  dlt'ya  ( Skt..  sons  of  Diti,  a  nopu 

laws  restricting  its  use  and  sale.    The  manufae-  lar  formation  from  Adili,  the  boundless  gtxldes-t. 

lure  of  oleomargarine  cbeefle,  or  'filled*  cheese,  The  Titans  of  Hindu  mythology,  hostile  to  thr 

as  it  is  called,  has  greatly  injured  the  good  name  gods  and  disturbers  of  religious  observances, 
of  American  cheese.  DAKAR,  da-kilr'.    A  seaport  in  the  French 

For  further  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  t.olonv  of  Senegal,  Africa,  situated  about 

dairying,  see:    Cattle— Dairy  Cows;  IUtteb-  ,„i|es*  north  of  Goive  and  on  the  extreme  point 

Making:  Ciikksk  Making ;   Milk  pRonrtTioN;  (l{  c       Verde  (Map:  Africa.  C  3).    It  has  an 

Cuee.se  Factory:  Cheamkby.  excellent   harbor  and   is  conno  ted  by  railway 

DA  IS   |  Fr..  canopy).    This  term  was  used  with  Saint  Louis,  103  miles  distant.  The  climate 

with  considerable  latitude  by  mcdiaval  writers.  i„  unhealthful.     There  are  a  number  of  large 

Its  most  usual  significations  arc  the  following!  factories,  and  the  commerce  of  the  town  ha- 

(1)  A  canopy  over  an  altar,  shrine,  font,  throne,  increased  since  the  completion  of  the  railway 

stall,  chair,  statue,  or  the  like.    The  term  was  to  Saint  Louis.    Population,  in  1890,  12.000. 
applied  to  the  canopy  without   regard  to  the       DAT5ER  HEN   (dialectic  Engl,  and  Scotch 

materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  which  might  ,/„/.,.,.   tn  l„iter;  cf.  OFIem.  d>uck>  rcn,  to  move 

be  cloth,  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  other  substance.  to  anil  froj     An  Knglish  local  name  for  a  con 


table  stood,  and  by  which  the  upper  was  divided  about  seventy  miles  northeast  of  Bismarck 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  hall.  (5)  A  cloth  (Map:  South  Dakota.  G  4).  It  flows  southerly 
of  state  for  covering  a  throne  or  table.    In  old    through  a  fertile  country,  and  joins  the  Missouri 
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River  nine  miles  east  of  Yankton,  S.  D.  It  is 
about  400  miles  long  in  its  general  direction. 
It  falls  nearly  000  feet,  but  the  fall  is  so  uniform 
that  the  stream  is  incapable  of  much  develop- 
ment as  to  water-power.  Only  small  tributaries 
flow  into  it. 

DAKOTA  INDIANS.    See  SlOUAK  STOCK. 

DAKOTA  STAGE.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Cretaceous  system  in  America,  the  rocks  of  which 
were  first  described  as  occurring  in  Dakota. 
It  comprises  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and 
clays,  with  layers  of  lignite,  and  is  found  along 
the  westeru  edge  of  the  great  plains  from  Texas 
to  Canada.  In  the  Black  Hills  the  series  of 
rocks  is  from  250  feet  to  4(K)  feet  thick.  The 
coal  deposits  of  Bear  Creek,  Wyo.,  are  probably 
of  this  age.    See  Cretaceous  System. 

DAKS  HA,  diik'sha.  A  deity  in  Hindu  my- 
thology, represented  as  having  a  goat's  head,  and 
regarded  as  a  son  of  Brahma  (q.v.).  His  name 
means  the  dexterous  or  clerer  god,  and  in  the 
oldest  of  the  Vedas  he  is  accounted  especially  as 
a  progenitor  of  the  race  of  the  gods.  His 
daughter  lTma.  according  to  later  mythology, 
was  married  to  Siva  (q.v.).  Owing  to  an  affront 
received  in  connection  with  a  great  sacrificial 
feast,  Siva  slew  Daksha  and  cut  off  his  head. 
The  scene  is  portrayed  in  Hindu  sculpture.  Siva 
later  restored  his  father-in-law  to  life,  and  re- 
placed his  head,  which  had  accidentally  been 
destroyed,  by  the  head  of  a  goat,  which  the  god 
still  wears. 

DALAGTJETE,  dii'la-gii'tA.  A  town  of  Cebd. 
Philippines.  40  miles  from  Cebfl.  It  is  situated 
on  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  Dalaguete  was  founded  in  1711. 
Population,  in  1808,  21,323. 

DALAI  LAMA,  dil-la'e  la'mfl.   See  Lamaism. 

DAL  ARA'DIA.  The  ancient  name  applied 
to  a  district  in  Ireland,  including  the  southern 
half  of  the  present  county  of  Antrim  and  the 
eastern  pnrt  of  the  county  of  Down.  The  name 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Dalriada  (q.  v.), 
as  Dalarndia.  or  'Dal  Araidh,'  takes  its  name 
from  'Fiacha  Ariad.'  a  king  of  I'lster  of  the 
Irian  race,  while  Dalriada  belonged  to  the  race 
of  Heremon.  A  Pictish  colony  from  Scotland 
settled  in  Dalaradia  a  century  hefore  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  Era. 

DAL  ATRAC,  da'la'rak'.  Nicolas  ( 1753  1809) . 
A  French  dramatic  composer,  born  at  Muret.  His 
parents  intended  him  to  lwvomc  a  lawyer,  and 
bitterly  opposed  his  studying  music;  but  in  1774 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  enter  the  fSuards  of  the 
Count  d'Artois.  and  in  that  city  he  was  able  to 
pursue  his  musical  studies.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Langle.  and  after  writing  a  number  of  violin 
quartets,  in  17«1  produced  his  first  opera.  Lc 
petit  souper.  Its  success  encouraged  him.  and 
he  immediately  began  to  write  other  works, 
producing  in  all  al»out  fifty  operas.  In  1708 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Stockholm 
Academy,  and  a  little  later  a  Chevalier  of 
the  I^egion  of  Honor.  His  best  operas  were  Xiua 
(1780).  Azcmia  (  1787).  Camillc  (1701).  and 
Rnmeo  et  Juliette  (1703),  all  of  which  show  n 
vivid  dramatic  instinct  and  a  charm  of  melody 
which  made  them  immediately  popular  through- 
out France.  He  died  in  Paris,  and  his  bust  is 
now  in  the  foyer  of  the  0|k"rn  Comique. 


DALBERG,  dal1>erK.  The  name  of  an  an- 
eient  (Jerman  family,  the  members  of  which  jk»s- 
sessed  under  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  the  dignity 
of  "First  Knight  of  the  Empire.'  The  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  family  was  Karl  Theo- 
oor.  Baron  von  Dalberg  (1744-1817).  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  and  famous  as  a  patron  of  arts 
and  letters.  He  assisted  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.  at  Paris  in  1804, 
and  was  much  esteemed  both  personally  and  as  a 
scholar  and  ecclesiastical  prince,  by  such  men  as 
Wicland.  Schiller,  and  Coethe.  He  was  made 
Prince  Primate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
(1800).  and  (Jrand  Duke  of  Frankfort  (1810), 
but  was  constrained  by  public  opinion  to  retire 
into  private  life  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  (1814). 
His  writings  arc  no  longer  of  value.  For  his 
Life,  consult:  Kramer  ( Leipzig,  1821);  and 
Beaulieu-Marconnny.  Karl  roti  Dalberg  und  seine 
Xeit  (Weimar.  1870). 

DALBERGIA.  dfil-ber'jl-a  (Neo-Lat.,  named 
in  honor  of  the  Swedish  botanist  Dalberg).  A 
genus  of  trees  and  climbing  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosa\  having  a  stalked  membranous 
pod,  which  is  flat,  tapers  to  both  ends,  and  con- 
tains one  to  three  Hat  seeds.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, with  a  terminal  leaflet.  All  the  species 
are  natives  of  warm  climates.  Some  of  them  are 
valuable  timber-trees,  particularly  the  liteoo 
of  Bengal  {Dalbcrgia  sittoo),  much  prised,  and 
more  extensively  used  in  the  north  of  India  than 
any  other  timber-tree  except  the  sal  (q.  v.).  The 
sisaoo  extends  through  India  to  Afghanistan, 
growing  at  elevations  up  to  5000  feet.  The  trees 
l>ecome  00  feet  high;  the  wood  is  clastic,  seasons 
well,  does  not  warp,  and  has  a  greater  trans- 
verse strength  than  teak  or  sal.  Dalbcrgia  lati- 
folia  furnishes  the  East  Indian  rosewood,  or 
Malabar  blackwood.  which  attains  a  diameter 
of  six  feet.  The  wixk!  is  heavy,  dark,  and  very 
strong,  and  is  extensively  used  in  cabinet-work, 
for  ship-knees,  gun-carriages,  and  agricultural 
implements.  Dalbcrfjia  nigra  and  Dalbcrgia 
miwolobium  of  Brazil  furnish  valuable  woods 
for  export.  Dalbcrgia  monctaria,  or  Ecastophyh 
lum  monctaria,  a  related  tree,  a  native  of  Suri- 
nam, yields  a  resin  very  similar  to  dragon's 
blood. 

D 'ALBERT,  dal'bftr'.  Ki'uen  Francis 
Charles.    See  Albert. 

DALE,  Davio  (1730-1800).  A  Scottish  manu- 
facturer, bom  at  Stewarton.  Ayrshire.  He  se- 
cured the  use  of  Arkwright's  spinning  patent, 
founded  the  New  Lanark  mills,  and  subsequently 
other  important  establishments,  and  became 
widely  known  for  his  many  benevolences.  Uobert 
Owen  married  his  daughter  and  succeeded  him 
in  the  Lanark  mills.  Dale  was  the  founder  and 
chief  pnstor  of  a  Scotch  Church  of  Congrega- 
tional principles,  the  member*  of  which  were 
called  'Halites.'  or  'Old  Independents.' 

DALE,  James  Wilkinson  (1812-81).  An 
American  Presbyterian  divine.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  An- 
dover  ami  Princeton  theological  seminaries,  and 
was  pastor  from  1845  to  1870.  with  his  last 
charge  nt  Wayne.  Pn.  He  died  at  Media.  Pa. 
He  wrote  t bo  elaborate  works  on  baptism:  Clas- 
tic (1807).  Judaic  (1800),  Johannic  (1871). 
and  Christie  and  Patristic  Baptism  (1784).  For 
his  biography,  consult  James  Robert!  (Phila- 
delphia i«sn> . 
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DALE,  Richard  (1750-1820).  An  American 
naval  officer.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  he  entered  the  English  service,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  American  Navy,  nerved 
under  John  Barry  in  the  brig  Lexington,  and 
later  as  first  lieutenant  under  PmuI  Jones,  and 
gained  distinction  in  the  engagement  between 
the  lion  Uomme  Richard  and  the  Serapis.  He 
was  several  times  taken  prisoner.  After  the 
declaration  of  peace  with  England  he  was  ap- 
pointed captain,  and  in  1801  had  command  of 
the  squadron  sent  against  Tripoli.  (See  Bah- 
UABY  Powkkh,  Wars  with.)  He  resigned  in  1802 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement 

DALE,  Roiikkt  William  (1829  95).  An  Eng- 
lish Congregational  minister  and  author.  He 
was  born  in  London,  graduated  at  the  University 
of  London  in  1853,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
■  •rdained  to  the  minis! ry.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union  in  1808  and  1809; 
edited  The  ' Conaregn t iona list  for  seven  years; 
and  in  1877  visited  the  United  States  to  give 
the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  preaching  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School.  He  was  the  first  English- 
man to  give* this  course.  His  pastorate  was  for 
many  years  in  Birmingham,  where,  besides  lieing 
a  strong  leader  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  Church, 
he  was  influential  in  politics.  Among  his  pub- 
lications are:  The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (180.1);  The  Atonement  (1875); 
Impnssions  of  America  (1878):  and  The  Fel- 
lowship of  Christ  (1891). 

DALE,  Sir  Thomas  (  ?  1019).  A  colonial 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  served  for  some  time 
as  an  English  officer  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in 
I00G  was  knighted  by  King  James.  In  1011  he 
was  sent  to  Virginia,  by  the  London  Company, 
with  supplies,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  de  la 
Warr  (q.v.).  the  Governor-General,  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  lie  was  nominally  re- 
lieved in  Alienist  of  this  year,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  but  nevertheless  remained  the  leading 
>pirit  of  the  colony,  holding  the  position  of  High- 
Marshal,  and  from  1614  to  1010  was  again  in 
full  control.  He  returned  to  England  in  1010; 
was  put  in  command  of  a  fleet  sent  out  by  the 
Kast  India  Company  against  the  Dutch  in  1018; 
defeated  a  Dutch  fleet  off  the  site  of  the  present 
Batuvia  in  November  of  this  year;  and  in  1019 
died  at  Masulipatam.  India.  His  administration  in 
Virginia  was  remarkable  for  its  pitiless  severity. 
Finding  the  colonists  dejected,  listless,  and  dis- 
inclined to  work,  he  placed  them  under  martial 
law.  and  inaugurated  a  code  known  as  'Dale's 
Code,'  whose  rigor  has  become  proverbial.  The 
years  1011  -1010  were  long  known  among  the  col- 
onist- as  'the  five  years  of  slavery.'  Dale  founded 
a  new  settlement  at  Henrico,  overcame  the  Ap- 
pomattox Indians,  and  by  apportioning  some 
nf  the  lands  nmon?  private  individuals,  took 
the  first  sfep  toward  abolishing  the  pernicious 
communal  system.  His  administration  of  affairs 
\»;is  approved  by  the  London  Company,  and  Sir 
Kdwin  Sandys  (q.v.).  one  of  the  most  influential 
members,  said  in  1019  that  "Dale  .  .  .  with 
great  and  constant  severity  reelaymed  almost 
miraculously  those  idle  and  disordered  people, 
and  reduced  them  to  laluir  and  an  honest  fashion 
of  life."  Much  information  concerning  Dale  and 
his  n.lniinistration  is  given  in  Brown,  Thr  (Intent* 
of  the  United  States  (Boston.  1890).  and  The 
First  Republic  in  Amcrie»i   (Boston.   189S).  A 


copy  of  'Dale's  Laws*  may  be  found  in  Force. 
Tracts  and  Dther  I'upcrs  Relating  to  the  Colonies 
in  America,  vol  iii.  (Washington,  1830  40 1.  Con- 
sult also  Prince,  "The  First  Criminal  Code  of 
Virginia,"  in  the  Report  of  tin  American  Histori- 
cal Society  for  1899  (Washington,  1900). 

DALECARLIA.  dil'lc  kitrfl  a.  or  DALAR- 

NE,  dii'lilr-nt;.  An  old  province  of  Sweden,  now 
forming  the  Uin  of  Kopparberg  or  Falun.  The 
Dalecurliaus  are  celebrated  for  the  part  tliey  took 
under  Gustavus  Vasa  in  freeing  their  country 
from  the  yoke  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark. 

D'ALEMBERT,  da'liiN'bar'  (1717-83).  The 
assumed  name  of  Jean  le  Rond,  a  French  mathe- 
matician, philosopher,  and  encyclopaedist.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Chevalier  De*t ouches  and  Ma 
dame  dc  Tencin,  and  was  left  as  an  infant  on  the 
steps  of  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Jean  le  Bond,  from 
which  he  received  his  name.    He  was  tenderly 
reured  by  a  glazier's  wife,  his  father  contributing 
secretly  to  his  support,  and  was  educated  by 
Jansenists  at   the   College   Mara r in,   where  he 
showed  a  brilliant  promise  in  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, and  astronomy,  to  which  he  reverted  after 
essaying  law  and  medicine.    At  twenty  two  he 
published  a  scholarly  Memoirs  sur  le  cilcul  in 
tcgral,  at  twenty  four  another,  Sur  la  refraction 
des  corps  solidcs.     His   Trait*  dc  djfmomiant 
( 1743)  murks  an  epoch  in  mechanical  philosophy. 
This  work   is  based  on  the  theory   known  a* 
D'Alembert's  principle,  discovered  by  him  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six.  ami  expressed  in  the  projwi- 
tion:  the  impressed  forces  art'  equivalent  to  the 
effective   force.     Hi*    Reflexions   sur    la  caw* 
generate   des   vents    (1744)    contains    the  fir-t 
conception    of    the    calculus    of    partial  dif 
ferenccs.      In     1749    he    published    the  first 
analytical    solution    of    the    precession    of  the 
equinoxes.     He   was   made   a   member   of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1741.  and  in  1754  of  the 
French  Academy,  whose  perpetual  secretary  he 
became  in  1772.    As  such  he  wrote  a  series  of 
Eloycs  of  members  deceased  between   1770  ami 
1772.    In  17.r»l  he  undertook,  with  Diderot,  the 
editing  of  the  great  French  Encyclopedic,  and. 
though  he  withdrew  from  the  editorship  in  175*. 
because  of  Government  interference  with  the  pub- 
lication.  he  continued  to  contribute  articles  in 
science  and  philosophy.    Very  noteworthy  is  his 
preliminary  discourse,  or  general  introduction, 
to  the  work,  in  which  he  traces  in  broad  outlines 
the  evolution  of  human  society,  civilization,  aci 
ence,  and  art.     An  article  of  his  on  (Jeneva 
involved  him  in  a  celebrated  dispute  with  Rou> 
scan  on  the  merits  of  Calvinism  and  the  stair 
as  teachers  of  morals.    Meantime  his  scientific 
work  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Frederick  IL. 
who  repeatedly  offered  him  the  presidency  of  the 
Berlin  Academy.    Catharine  II.  of  Russia  of- 
fered him  (1702)  100.000  francs  a  year  as  tutor 
to  her  son.    This  he  also  declined.    David  Hume 
left  him  a  legacy  of  £200,  and  on  the  recommen 
dation  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  he  was  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Institute  of  Bologna  (  1755). 
But  he  continued  to  live  simply.  l>cing  by  nature 
a  plain,  independent,  bluff,  benevolent,  though 
sometimes  rude  man.    He  was  a  total  abstainer 
from  alcohol.    His  last  years  are  closely  associ 
ated  with  the  name  of  Mile,  de  FKspinas«e  (q.v  ■. 
whom  he  learned  to  admire  at  the  literary  salon 
of  Mine,  du  Deffand  (q.v.).    She  nursed  him  dur 
inir  a  serious  illness  in  1705.  and  they  were  never 
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after  separated,  though  not  a  breath  of  scandal 
attached  to  their  connection  till  her  death 
(1770),  a  shock  from  which  be  never  recovered. 
D'Alenibert  ia  fully  as  important  for  his  personal- 
ity as  for  his  works.  He  gave  learning  an  offi- 
cial status  in  French  society  and  did  a  great  ser- 
vice to  letters,  both  by  his  example  and  by  his 
Essai  sur  les  gens  dc  Uttres  ( 1753),  in  fostering 
the  independence  of  his  class  from  subserviency 
to  social  prominence  and  political  power.  This 
essay  exposed  thoroughly  and  linally  the  evils  of 
patronage.  His  religious  opinions,  once  the  sub- 
ject of  eager  controversy,  are  revealed  as  a  toler- 
ant theism  in  his  correspondence  with  Voltaire, 
published  in  Bossange's  partial  edition  of  D'Alem- 
btrt's  Work*  (1821).  Condorcet's  Floge  of  him 
before  the  French  Academy  (1784)  gives  a  sym- 
pathetic yet  judicious  account  of  D'Alenibert '& 
life  and  writings.  Consult  Bcrtrand,  D'Alembert 
I  Paris,  18*!)). 

DALGAR'NO.  GeOMI  ( 1(520-87 ) .  A  Scottish 
writer,  who  interested  himself  in  the  subject  of 
a  universal  language  and  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  born  at 
Aberdeen,  studied  at  Marischal  College,  and 
afterwards  kept  a  school  in  Oxford  for  thirty 
years.  His  Ars  Signorum,  Vulgo  Character 
Universalis  et  Lingua  I'hilosophiea  (1001)  is  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  represent  and  classify  ideas 
by  specific  arbitrary  characters  irrespective  of 
words.  His  Didasealorophus,  or  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Tutor  (1080),  has  for  its  design 
"to  bring  the  way  of  teaching  the  deaf  man  to 
read  and  write  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of 
teaching  young  ones  to  speak  and  understand 
their  mother-tongue." 

DALGARNO,  Lord.  A  villainous  favorite  of 
Prince  Charles,  in  Scott's  Fortunes  of  Xigel; 
the  enemy  of  Nigel  and  the  betrayer  of  Lady 
Hcrmione.  He  is  finally  murdered  while  attempt- 
ing to  llee  the  country. 

DAL 'GETTY,  Captain  Dt:oAl.n.  A  merce- 
nary soldier  and  ex-divinity  student  in  Scott's 
Legend  of  Montrose ;  a  brave  and  reliable  fellow, 
whose  prototype  is  a  certain  Munro  who  served 
among  the  Scotch  and  English  auxiliaries  in 
Su  incmiinde.  in  1030. 

DALH0US1E,  dal  hoo'/.I  or  dal  hou'zl.  A 
popular  summer  resort  and  port  of  entry,  the 
capital  of  Reetigouche  County,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada  (Map:  New  Brunswick,  C  1).  It  is  sit- 
uated at  the  mouth  of  the  Uestigouche  estuary 
on  Chaleurs  Bay,  and  has  a  large  and  well-pro- 
tected heritor.  A  considerable  trade  in  preserved 
lobsters  and  salmon,  and  in  lumber,  is  carried 
on.  Angling,  boating,  bathing,  and  beautiful  bill 
scenery  are  among  its  varied  attractions.  Esti- 
mated population,  in  1001.  3000. 

DALHOUSIE,  .Tames  AnobeV  Bitot  *  Bam- 
hay,  tenth  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of  (1812  00). 
A  Governor-General  of  India.  The  third  son  of 
the  ninth  Earl,  he  was  born  at  Dalhousie  Castle, 
Midlothian,  April  22,  1812.  He  was  educated 
nt  Harrow,  and  graduated  at  Christ  Church. 
Oxford.  In  1837  he  was  elected  Conservative 
memlier  of  Parliament  for  Haddingtonshire,  and 
at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1838  became  Earl 
of  Dalhousie  and  took  his  sent  in  the  House  of 
Txirrls.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1845  succeeded 
rJIndstone  as  President.  His  administration  at 
the  time  of  the  so-called  'Railway  Mania.'  marked 


his  ability,  and  at  the  change  of  Ministry  in  1840 
Lord  John  Kussell  paid  him  a  rare  compliment 
in  usking  him  to  remain  in  office  to  complete  his 
work.  In  1847  he  became  the  youngest  Governor- 
General  ever  sent  to  India.  His  administration, 
through  additions  of  territory,  development  of 
resources  by  railways,  canals,  and  other  public 
improvements,  forms  an  important  era  in  Indian 
history,  although,  on  account  of  his  reduction  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  the  Indian  Mutiny  was 
subsequently  laid  to  his  charge.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  many  honors,  and  in  1840  was 
created  Marquis  of  Dalhousie.  In  185(5  he  re- 
turned to  England  as  an  invalid,  and  died 
after  a  lingering  illness,  December  111,  18(H). 
Consult:  Arnold,  History  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie's  Administration  of  British  India 
(London,  1802-05);  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  India 
Under  Dalhousie  and  Canning  ( lyondon,  1805)  : 
and  Trotter,  Life  of  Dalhousie,  in  the  "States- 
men Sries"  (London,  18811). 

DALIN,  dil'len,  Olaf  von  (  1708  03).  '  Hie 
Father  of  modern  Swedish  poetry.'  whose  liter- 
ary maturity  is  known  in  Sweden  as  the  'age  of 
Dalin,'  a  period  of  transition  from  the  domi- 
nance of  German  to  that  of  French,  and  espe- 
cially English  literary  ideals.  He  was  born  in 
the  Province  of  Halland.  August  2!(,  1708,  the  son 
of  a  clergyman.  He  studied  at  Lund,  went  to 
Stockholm  as  tutor,  and  entered  the  civil  service 
in  1731.  In  1733  he  began  to  issue  anonymously 
a  literary  weekly,  Srcnska  Argus,  that  soon  lie- 
came  widely  popular  for  its  piquant  wit.  Dalia 
announced  his  editorship,  published  Thoughts 
About  Criticism;  a  comedv.  The  Jealous  Man 
(1738);  a  tragedy.  Brunhild  (1730)  ;  and  the 
witty  Stetrg  of  the  Horse  (1730).  through  which 
runs  a  satire  on  the  history  of  Sweden,  following 
it  by  another  satire  on  contemporary  polities, 
April  Work  of  Our  dloriuus  Time.  Da'lin's  high- 
est poetic  flight  is  Swedish  Freedom  (  1742) .  a  di- 
dactic allegory.  In  1751  he  was  made  tutor  of 
the  Crown  Prince  (later  King  Gustavus  III.), 
and  commissioned  by  Queen  Louise  Clrika,  sis- 
ter of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  write  a  Histnni  of 
Sweden  (4  vols.,  1747  02).  She  also  consulted 
him  in  establishing  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  (1753).  In  this  year  he  was  made 
Privy  Councilor,  but  fell  under  suspicion  of 
political  intrigue  and  was  banished  from  the 
Court,  to  which  he  returned  in  1701.  two  years 
lieforo  his  death  at  Drottningholm,  August  12. 
1703.  Dalin's  collected  Morks  (1707)  have  no 
lasting  qualities,  but  his  personal  influence  was 
path  breaking  and  transforming  in  the  national 
literature. 

DALKEITH,  dAl-keth'.  A  market  town  of 
Scotland,  six  miles  southeast  of  Edinburgh 
(Map:  Scotland.  E  4).  It  has  a  corn-market,  a 
large  and  commodious  market-hall,  erected  in 
1854:  manufactures  of  carpets,  besides  iron- 
foundries,  tanneries,  and  coal  works.  There  are 
large  coal  mines  neear  by.  Dalkeith  arose  around 
an  ancient,  castle,  which  was  long  a  stronghold. 
It  wa.s  successively  held  by  the  Grahams,  the 
llouL'lases.  the  Earls  of  Morton,  and  the  Karls 
of  Buccleuch.  Delkeith  Palace,  the  chief  sfS.t 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensherrv.  built 
about  1700  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle.  i«  n 
laree  square  structure  overhanging  the  North 
Ksk,  amid  fine  grounds  in  which  the  two  Ksks 
unite.    Population  (police  burgh),  in  1901,  0753. 
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Li  ALL,  Caroline  Healy  ( 1822—).  An  Amcri- 
•  .in  author  and  philanthropist,  burn  in  Boston. 
She  lectured  frequently  on  theological  subjects, 
and  on  questions  associated  with  the  ameliora- 
tion of  conditions  affecting  woman,  and  was  a 
founder  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  the 
constitution  of  which  she  framed.  For  many 
years  she  conducted  a  class  in  literature  and 
morals  at  her  home  in  Washington.  With  Mrs. 
Pauline  W  right  Davis  she  founded  Una,  a  journal 
devoted  to  woman's  rights  and  the  pioneer  pub- 
lication of  its  kind  in  Itoston.  The  writings  of 
•Mrs.  Dall  are  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of 
the  rights  of  woman,  and  her  work  entitled  The 
College,  the  Market,  and  the  Court,  or  Wo- 
man's Relation  to  Education,  Employment ,  and 
Citizenship  (1867),  is  a  widely  known  contribu- 
tion to  that  subject.  Another  jHtpular  work 
from  her  pen  is  entitled.  What  We  Heath/  Know 
About  Shakespeare  (1885;  2d  ed.  1880). 

DALL,  William  Hkaly  (1815—).  An  Ameri- 
can naturalist,  born  in  Host  on.  He  was  a  special 
student  under  Louis  Agassi/..  In  1805-08  he 
accompanied  the  International  Telegraph  Expe- 
dition to  Alaska,  and  from  1871  to  1884  he  was 
on  the  Inited  States  Coast  Survey  of  Alaska. 
Since  1880  he  has  been  attached  to  the  Inited 
States  National  Museum,  and  since  181(3  he  has 
been  professor  of  invertebrate  paleontology  at 
the  Wagner  Institute  of  Science.  Philadelphia, 
lie  is  the  author  of  numerous  papers  on  mol- 
lusks,  brachiopods.  and  the  natural  history  of 
Alaska.  Important  among  his  works  are: 
Alaska  anil  Its  Resources  (1870);  Reports  of 
the  Mollusca  of  the  It  lake  Expedition  (  1880  1)0)  ; 
Mollusva  of  the  Southwestern  Coast  of  the 
I  nited  States  (18!K)). 

DAT/LAS.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
I'aulding  County.  Ga..  about  35  miles  west  by 
north  of  Atlanta ;  on  the  Southern  Railway. 
New  Hope  Church,  four  miles  from  Dallas,  was 
the  scene  of  n  sharp  conflict  (May  25  28.  1804) 
between  the  armies  of  Ceneral  Sherman  and  Gen- 
eral Johnston.  Population,  in  1800.  455;  in 
1000,  044. 

DALLAS.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Polk  County.  Ore..  03  miles  southwest  of  Port 
land:  on  La  Creole  Creek  and  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  Oregon.  D  4).  It  is 
situated  in  the  fertile  Willamette  Valley,  and 
has  considerable  trade,  and  manufactures  flour, 
woolen  goods,  lumlwr.  sa«h  and  doors,  organs, 
foundry  products,  and  tanned  leather,  the  indus- 
trial interests  being  promoted  by  good  water- 
power.  Sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 
Dallas  was  settled  in  1840.  and  in  18!»l  was  char- 
tered as  a  citv.  Population,  in  1800,  848;  in 
1000.  1271. 

DALLAS.  A  citv  and  the  county-seat  of 
Dallas  County.  Tex..  33  miles  east  of  Fort  Worth, 
on  Trinity  River,  and  on  the  Gulf.  Colorado  and 
Santa  Fe,  the  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Texas,  the 
Texas  and  Pacific,  the  Houston  ami  Texas  Cen- 
tral, and  the  Texas  and  New  Orleans  railroads 
(Map:  Texas,  F  3).  It  is  in  the  great  grain 
hell  of  the  Stnte.  and  has  large  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests.  The  industrial  estab- 
lishments include  many  factories  of  cotton-gin 
machinery,  saddlery  and  harness,  cotton  and 
woolen  mills,  grain-elevators,  flour-mills,  meat- 
packing plant,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  cotton- 
compresses,  cottonseed-oil  mills,  nurseries,  etc. 
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Dallas  is  one  of  the  lurgest  distributing  centres 
of  farming  implements  and  machinery  in  the 
Ultited  States.  The  city  contains  the  Roman 
Catholic  Pro-Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew, Saint  Paul's  Sanitarium,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  200  patients,  a  city  hospital,  Carnegie 
Public  Library,  a  court-house,  erected  at  u  cost 
of  $300,000,  a  Confederate  monument,  and  nu 
merous  public  and  private  educational  institu 
tions.  Dallas  has  a  number  of  public  park*. 
City  Park  and  Oak  Cliff  being  of  notable  beauty. 
The  State  Fair  and  Dallas  Exposition  is  an 
annual  event  of  more  than  State-wide  reputation 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  even 
two  years,  and  a  city  council,  in  which  rest  tin 
appointments  of  auditor,  city  engineer,  city 
retary,  secretary  of  water-works,  and  city  elec 
trician;  all  other  important  offices  are  rilled  by 
popular  election.  The  city's  annual  income 
amounts  to  about  $750,000;  expenditures  ti> 
$575,000,  the  main  items  being  about  $40,000 
each  for  the  departments  of  poller,  fire,  and 
waterworks,  and  about  $00,000  for  school*. 
Population,  in  1800,  38.007;   in  1000.  42.038. 

DALLAS,  Alexander  James  (1750 -1817 1. 
An  American  politician.  He  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
and  at  Westminster,  and  in  17S3  removed  from 
Jamaica  to  Philadelphia.  In  1785  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  prominent 
both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  politician.  He  was  Se<- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  in  President  Madison'- 
Cabinet  from  1814  to"  1810.  and  it  was  on  hi- 
recommendation  that  in  I S Hi  C  ongress  passed  an 
act  to  incorporate  a  new  United  States  bank 
From  1815  to  1810  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
War  as  well  as  of  the  Treasury  Department.  He 
published  Reports  of  Case*  Ruled  and  Adjudged 
bxj  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania Iteforc  and  Since  the  Revolution  1 4 
vols.,  1700-1807);  Address  to  the  Society  o; 
Constitutional  Republicans  (1805):  and  Expo 
sition  of  the  Causes  and  Character  of  the  War 

of  tsti-ir,. 

DALLAS,  Geokue  Mifflin  (1702  1804).  An 
American  statesman  and  diplomat.  He  wa» 
born  in  Philadelphia,  the  son  of  Alexander  .1 
Dallas;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1810;  and 
accompanied  Mr.  Gallatin  in  his  special  cm 
bassy  to  Saint  Petersburg,  us  private  secretary. 
On  his  return  he  practiced  law  and  successively 
filled,  for  his  native  city,  the  offices  of  deputv 
attorney -general,  mayor,  and  district  attorney 
From  1831  to  1833  he  represented  Pennsylvania 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  from  1833  t<» 
1835  was  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1837  he  was  ap|H>intcd  American  Minister  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  but  was  recalled  at  his  own 
request  in  1830.  From  1845  to  1840  he  wa- 
Vice-President  of  the  I  nited  States,  and  a*  such 
i-ast  the  deciding  vote  for  the  tariff  bill  of  lS4>', 
From  1850  to  1801  be  was  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  Saint  James,  when-  he  was  called  upon  i» 
deal  with  two  matters  of  importance,  the  Ontr.il 
American  question  and  the  recall  of  the  Rriti-b 
Minister  at  Washington.  Sir  John  Craropton. 
bote  of  which  threatened  for  a  time  to  cans- 
considerable  friction  l>etween  the  British  and  th.« 
American  governments. 

DALLAS,  Rorert  Charles  (1754  1824).  An 
English  miscellaneous  writer,  and  a  friend  of 
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Lord  Ityron.  He  was  born  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
where  his  father  was  a  physician  and  owner  of  a 
valuable  estate.  He  passed  his  life  in  Jamaica, 
the  United  States,  England,  and  France.  On  his 
return  from  the  Hast,  Byron  showed  Dallas  the 
-MS.  of  Vhilde  Harold  (first  two  cantos),  and 
was  encouraged  by  Dallas  to  publish  it.  In  grat- 
itude for  his  many  services,  Byron  gave  him  the 
■sums  received  for  this  poem  and  the  Corsair. 
Dallas's  Recollections  of  Lord  Ityron  appeared 
in  1824.  Dallas  also  wrote  novels,  tales,  and 
tragedies.  He  died  November  20,  1824,  at 
Sainte-Adresse,  Normandy. 

DALLES,  dftlz  ( Fr.,  slabs,  Uagstones).  A 
term  applied,  in  regions  which  have  been  under 
French  influence,  to  rapids  where  the  rocky  river 
bed  wears  in  smooth  slabs,  and  consequently 
especially  to  rapids  produced  by  the  narrowing 
of  rivers  between  basaltic  rocks.  The  best- 
known  dalles  are  those  in  the  Columbia,  the 
Wisconsin,  the  Saint  Louis,  Minn.,  and  the 
Saint  Croix,  Minn.  The  dalles  of  the  Columbia 
are  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  at  Dalles 
City.  Ore.,  where  the  fantastic  shapes  which 
these  rocks  assume,  together  with  the  swiftly 
moving  waters,  form  a  river  scene  of  rare  beauty. 

DALLES,  The,  or  Dali.es  City.  The  county 
seat  of  Wasco  County,  Ore..  88  miles  east  of 
Portland:  on  the  Columbia  River,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Oregon  Kail- 
road  and  Navigation  Company  (Map:  Oregon.  D 
4).  It  is  the  starting-point  for  the  grandest 
Mviu-rv  of  the  lower  Columbia.  The  city  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  wool,  live  stock,  grain, 
and  fruit :  and  its  manufacturing  establishments 
include  tlouring-mills,  a  wool-scouring  plant,  and 
minor  industries.  A  Methodist  mission,  followed 
by  a  trading  station  and  military  post,  was  e* 
tablished  here  in  1838.  and  the  settlement  was 
incorporated  in  I8f>8.  The  government  is  admin 
istered  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
municipal*  council.  Population,  in  18110*  3029:  in 
1!>00,  3542. 

DALLES  OF  THE  WISCONSIN.  A  fa- 
mous gorge  through  which  the  Wisconsin  River 
tlows  la*tween  Adams  and  Juneau  counties.  Wis. 
It  is  7.5  miles  long,  ending  near  Kilbourn  City, 
21  miles  above  Portage.  The  average  width  of 
the  river  in  the  Dalles  is  200  feet,  but  in  places 
it  narrows  to  about  (10  feet.  The  wnlls  of  the 
gorge.  al)out  100  feet  high,  are  Potsdam  sand- 
stone, in  which  the  stream  has  fashioned  many 
fantastic  forms.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
sightseers. 

DALUNG  AND  BUL'WER,  Baron.  Sec 
Rt'LWEB,  Sir  Henry  LvrroN. 

DAL'LINGER,  William  Henry  (1841 — ). 
An  English  scientist,  born  at  Devonport.  He 
entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1801,  and  for 
many  years  preached  in  Liverpool.  Rut  he  also 
gave  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation with  the  microscope,  and  this  work 
be  continued  while  acting  as  principal  of  Weslev 
College,  Sheflield  (1880-88),  as  well  as  later. 
In  1880  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  from  1883  to  1887  was  president  of 
the  Royal  Microscopical  Society.  He  has  also 
lectured  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  and  has 
been  senior  lecturer  to  the  Gilchrist  Educational 
Trust.  His  published  works  include  the  follow- 
ing: Minute  Forms  of  Life  <l8tio)  :  The  Origin 
Vol.  V.-39. 
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of  Life  (1878)  ;  The  Creator  and  What  We  May 
Know  of  the  Method  of  Creation  (1887)  ;  and  a 
thorough  revision  of  Carpenter's  The  Micro- 
scope and  Its  Revelations  (11)01). 

DALL'ONGARO,  dal-on'garo,  Francesco 
(1808-73).  An  Italian  poet,  novelist,  and  patriot, 
born  near  Treviso.  Abandoning  the  priesthood, 
for  which  he  found  himself  unfitted .  he  started 
at  Triest  a  revolutionary  journal,  the  Favilla  ; 
served  under  Garibaldi  in  1841);  and,  after  living 
for  some  years  in  exile  in  Paris  and  Brussels, 
returned  to  Florence  to  accept  a  chair  of  litera- 
ture. I^ater  he  taught  at  Naples,  where  he  closed 
a  life  full  of  sorrow  and  misfortune.  He  left  a 
great  variety  of  writings,  including  plays  once 
quite  popular.  He  is  remembered  chiefly,  how- 
ever, for  his  graceful  and  spirited  poems,  many 
of  them  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  and  for  having 
adopted  the  stontello,  n  particular  form  of  folk- 
poem,  as  a  medium  for  patriotic  verse,  his  famous 
Stornctli  politiri, 

DALMANITES,  dal'ma-nl'tez  (named  in 
honor  of  the  geologist  Dalman) .  A  genus  of 
fossil  trilobitcs  found  in  mcks  of  Ordovician 
to  Devonian  age.  especially  in  those  of  the  Si- 
lurian, in  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Australia.  The  carapace  is  depressed,  with 
well-marked  axis,  is  ovate  in  outline,  tapering 
to  the  tail,  and  lias  eleven  thoracic  segments, 
with  a  large,  often  pointed,  pygidium.  The 
head-shield  is  broad,  sometimes  with  an  anterior 
point,  and  the  genal  angles  are  pointed.  The 
eyes  are  large  ami  usually  well  raised  above  the 
general  surface,  and  are  provided  with  nu- 
merous distinct  facets.  The  glabella  has  a 
I) road  frontal  lolie  and  three  lateral  lobes.  Dal- 
manitcs  has  several  related  genera — Acaste, 
Chaamops,  Pterygometopus,  etc. — which  diHer 
in  more  or  less  conspicuous  features,  and  which 
are  all  members  of  the  family  Phaeopida?,  of 
which  the  type  genus  is  Phacops.  About  100 
species  are  known  in  the  genus  Dalmanites,  ami 
of  these  the  best  known  are  Dalmanites  limit- 
lurus  of  the  North  American  Niagaran  scries, 
its  representative  Dalmanites  cautlatus,  of  the 
English  Wcnlock,  and  Dalmanites  sodalia,  of 
the  Bohemian  Ordovician.  See  Phacops;  and 
for  bibliography  and  illustration  see  Triloiute. 

DAL'MANUTHA  (Lnt..  from  C.k.Aa\pupovOd, 
Dnlmanautha).  A  place  mentioned  in  Mark 
viii.  10,  as  the  locality  ("into  the  parts  of  Dal- 
nianutha")  whither  Jesus  retired  after  feeding 
the  four  thousand.  It  was  somewhere  near  the 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  In  the  parallel  record  in  Matthew 
(xv.  39)  the  name  of  the  place,  is  Magdala. 

DALMATIA,  dfll  ma'shl-a.  The  most  south- 
ern crownland  of  Austria,  occupying  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  along  the  Adriatic,  and  bounded 
by  Croatia  on  the  north  and  by  Bosnia,  Herzego- 
vina, and  Montenegro  on  the  east  (Map:  Aus- 
tria, E  5).  Its  area,  including  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands, is  4040  square  miles.  The  eastern  part  of 
Dalmatia  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  which  form  a  wall  on  the  side  of  Bosnia, 
while  parallel  to  the  coast  rise  the  mountain 
chains  of  Castelln,  Mosor.  and  a  few  others.  The 
coast  is  well  indented  and  skirted  by  many  isl- 
ands. The  scenery  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  is 
famed  for  its  picturesqueness.  The  Gulf  of 
Cattaro  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  Europe. 
The  mountains  are  generally  composed  of  lime 
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stone  and  barren  of  vegetation.  Dalmatia  has 
no  unviable  rivers  of  importance.  There  are  a 
number  of  lakes  which  dry  up  in  the  summer, 
and  considerable  tracts  are  covered  with  swamps 
and  morasses.  Dalmatia  has  almost  a  subtropi- 
cal climate.  The  nunmei  is  exceedingly  hot  and 
dry,  and  snow  is  rare  in  winter.  The  average 
annual  temperature  varies  between  68*  and  152". 

Owing  to  the  frequency  of  |>olitical  upheavals 
in  Dalmatia,  agriculture  has  been  in  a  backward 
state.  About  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  is  in 
farms,  vineyards,  and  vegetable  and  fruit  gar- 
dens. The  geographical  |M*»ition  of  the  region 
makes  it  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
southern  fruits.  The  vine  and  the  olive  grow  pro- 
fusely on  the  coast,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  wine  arc  exported.  The  famous  maraschino 
cordial  conies  from  Dalmatia,  where  it  is  made 
from  a  cherry  (marasca)  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Fishing  is  one  of  the  chief  occupation*  of  Dal- 
matia, employing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
|Kipulat ion.  Cattle-raising  and  dairying  are  also 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  chief  mineral  prod- 
ucts are  lignite,  asphalt,  and  salt,  mined  on  a 
small  scale.  Owing  to  its  extensive  coast,  Dalma- 
tia is  an  important  centre  of  the  Austrian  sea 
trade,  and  has  a  well-organized  merchant  marine. 
Ship  building  is  prominent  among  the  industries. 
The  most  important  ports  are  Zara,  Ragusa,  and 
Spalnto.  Cereals  are  imported :  oil.  fish,  meat, 
and  skins  are  exported.  Dalmatia  has  onlv 
about  80  miles  of  railway  lines. 

Local  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Diet,  consisting  of  43  members,  of  whom  10  are 
elected  by  citizens  paying  a  direct  annual  tax 
of  at  least  100  Horins.  8  by  the  towns,  and  20 
by  the  rural  communities,  and  the  remaining  5 
consist  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  the 
Greek  Orthodox  bishop,  and  three  representatives 
of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Zara,  Ragusa. 
and  Spalato.  To  the  Lower  House  of  the  Aus- 
trian Keichsrat  Dalmatia  sends  11  delegates,  of 
whORI  tWO  are  elected  by  all  the  Qualified  voters. 
Administratively*  the  crownland  is  divided  into 
1.1  counties.  Elementary  instruction  is  given  in 
nearly  400  Schools,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly 
40,000.  The  population  in  1000  was  591,597. 
showing  an  increase  of  12.2  per  cent,  for  the 
decade.  Over  S3  jkt  cent,  of  the  people  are 
Roman  Catholics  and  16  |>er  cent.  Creek  Ortho- 
dox. The  Dalmatians,  who  constitute  live-sixths 
of  the  population,  are  tall  and  short  headed 
(height.  1.715  m.:  index,  S7).  They  are  sup- 
posed to  Ik*  fundamentally  the  modern  represen- 
tatives of  the  ancient  Hlyrians.  subjected  by  Au- 
gustus and  modified  afterwards  by  Mo*so-C.oths, 
Avar*,  and  Slavs.  They  are  now  classed  with 
the  Serls>-Croats.  These  Dalmatian  Slavs.  <•*•«■- 
cially  thos«.  in  the  interior,  often  figure  under  the 
name  of  Morlaks.  Italian  is  largely  spoken  in 
the  towns.    Capital,  Zara  (q.v.). 

In  ancient  times  Dalmatia  was  inhabited  by 
the  warlike  race  of  the  Dalmatii.  who  for  near- 
ly one  hundred  and  fifty  years  resisted  success- 
fully the  encroachments  of  the  Romans,  but 
who  wi  re  finallv  subdued  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. Aft.  r  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Dal- 
matia. which  had  formed  the  southern  part  of 
the  Province  of  Illvricum,  was  occupied  by  the 
Coths.  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Byzan- 
tines. Early  in  the  seventh  century  the  Croats 
and  Serbs  took  -sissession  of  the  region.  About 
the    beginning   of   the   eleventh    century  King 
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Ladislas  of  Hungary  incorporated  a  part  ol 
Dalmatia  with  Croatia,  while  the  other  part  came 
into  the  |>ossesition  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  the 
Doge  of  which  had  in  997  assumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Dalmntia.  In  the  south  the  little  re 
public  of  Ragusa  (q.v.)  maintained  an  indepens" 
ent  existence.  By  the  Peace  of  Cainpo  Formic 
(1797),  Dalmatia,  with  Venice  itself,  became 
subject  to  Austrian  rule;  and  when  Austria,  in 
1805,  rctroceded  it  to  Napoleon,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1809  it  was  con- 
stituted part  of  the  dominion  of  the  Illy  nan 
Provinces.  Since  IS  14  Dalmatia  baa  formed  part 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  In  181b'  it  was  made  ;i 
kingdom.  Political  revolts  have  l>een  frequent 
Consult:  Jackson,  Dalmatia,  the  Quamcro  and 
Istria,  etc.  (London,  1803)  ;  Die  v&irrreiekitck- 
unaarische  Monarchic  in  H'orf  und  Bild,  vol.  vit. 
(Vienna,  1802);  Yriarte,  La  Dalmazia  (Milan. 
1878);  Roylc,  Dalmatia  llluztrata  (London, 
1900). 

DALMATIA,  Dukk  of.   See  Sot  lt. 

DALMATIAN  (dal-ma'shan)  DOG.  See 
Coach -Dou. 

DALMATIC.   In  ecclesiastical  art  and  in  the 

usage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  di» 
tinguishiug  vestment  of  a  deacon.  Its  name  re 
calls  its  origin  from  the  ordinary  costume  of 
Dalmatia,  which  the  Emperor  Commodus  was  the 
first  to  wear  publicly  in  Rome.  Pope  Sylvester, 
in  the  fourth  century,  ordered  deacons  to  wear  it 
iu  Uic  church.  It  remained,  however,  for  cen- 
turies a  garb  of  men  of  high  rank:  and  Christian 
kings  aud  emperor*  have  often  been  invented  with 
it  to  symbolize  the  quasi-sacred  character  of 
their  functions.  As  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  it 
was  originally  white,  with  broad  perpendicular 
stri|»es  of  purple;  it  now  follows  the  color  of  th*> 
•lay,  with  the  stripes  represented  in  embroidery, 
lt  reaches  to  the  knee  and  has  wide  sleeves. 

DALNY,  diil'nl.  A  Russian  seaport  in  Man 
churia,  on  the  peninsula  of  Liao  tung,  a  short 
distance  north  of  Port  Arthur  (Map:  China. 
F  4).  The  spacious  harbor,  ice-free  throughout 
the  year,  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  vessels.  The  harbor  works  are 
OD  a  large  scale,  and  the  port  is  intended  to 
become  the  centre  of  Russian  trade  on  the  Pacin<\ 
es|»eeially  with  Japan  and  China.  Altumign 
founded  as  late  as  1899,  Dalny  has  a  considerable 
and  rapidly  increasing  population. 

DA  LOU".  da'loT/,  JtxEs  (1838—).  A  French 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris,  pupil  of  Carpeaux  and 
Of  Durct.  For  several  years  he  confined  his  an 
to  objects  of  industrial  art  in  bronze.  Ufnre  l«c 
ginning  to  exhibit  works  on  a  larger  scale  in 
IH02.  His  statue  of  a  "Woman  Embroidering" 
(1870)  was  awarded  a  prize.  Having  held  some 
administrative  office  in  the  fxnivre  under  the 

Commune  in  1871,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  England,  where  his  works  met  with  great 
favor.  Appointed  professor  in  the  South  Ken 
sington  Museum  about  1S78.  he  returned  to 
France  after  the  amnesty  of  1879.  and  speedily 
won  distinction  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  repre- 
sentatives of  the  naturalistic  tendency  in  his 
branch  of  art.  His  style,  while  kindred  to  that 
of  Carpeaux.  is  more  refined  and  free  from  rccen 
trieitv.  His  masternieee  is  the  high  relief  in 
marble.  "Miraheau  Delivering  His  Famous  Ad- 
dress in  the  States-General.  1789."  a  composition 
of  great  dramatic  power,  which  was  placed  in  the 
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Chamber  of  Deputies.  Among  his  other  works 
deserving  notice  are:  "Triumph  of  the  Republic," 
in  the  1'lace  de  la  Nation;  the  ••Monument  of 
Eugene  Delacroix,"  in  the  Garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg: and  "Bacchus  Consoling  Ariadne" 
( 181*2) .  He  also  produced  a  consideralile  number 
of  statues  and  busts  of  noted  men  of  the  time. 

DAL  RIA'DA.  The  ancient  name  for  the 
northern  half  of  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland, 
now  known  as  "The  Route.'  The  Dalriads  are 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  Carbry  Kiada 
(Riogh-fhada,  i.e.  of  the  long  wrist),  a  son  of 
a  chief  of  the  Soots  in  Ireland,  who  ruled  not 
only  in  the  district  of  Ireland,  named  after  him, 
but.  according  to  Beda,  crossed  to  Scotland  and 
settled  in  the  lands  of  the  Ficts.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  the  Dalriads,  led  by 
Fergus,  passed  over  to  Argyllshire,  where  they 
settled  themselves  |>ermanently,  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  'Dalriada  in  Albany.'  The  Scottish 
colonists  increased  so  much  in  power  that  they 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Ireland,  and.  about  037, 
attempted  to  subdue  that  island,  but  were  de- 
feated at  Magh  Rath,  in  County  Down.  The 
Dalriads  nevertheless  extended  their  kingdom  in 
Scotland,  and  in  843,  their  king.  Kenneth,  be- 
came King  of  Albany,  and  thus  united  under  one 
sceptre  the  Dalriads,  or  Scots,  and  the  Picts. 
Later  the  Kingdom  of  Albany  was  known  as 
Scotland. 

DALRYMPLE.  dftl-rfin'pM*  Alexandeb  (  1737- 
1808).  A  British  hydrographer ;  a  younger 
brother  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Haile* 
(q.v. ).  He  was  born  at  New  Hailcs,  near  Edin- 
burgh. July  24,  1737.  In  1752  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice: but  he  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of 
youth  and  imperfect  education,  until  Lord  Pigot, 
Governor  of  the  Presidency,  pave  him  lessons  in 
writing.  In  1758  he  made  a  voyage  of  observa- 
tion among  the  Eastern  islands,  wnd  at  Sulu 
negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Sultan, 
which  he  returned  to  consummate  in  1762.  but 
was  unsuccessful.  In  1765  he  returned  to 
Britain,  and  in  1775  was  sent  to  Madras  as  A 
member  of  council,  but  was  recalled  in  two 
years,  apparently  without  good  reason,  for  in 
177!*  he  was  ap|K>intcd  hydrographer  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  shortly  after  received  a 
pension.  In  1795,  when  the  British  Admiralty 
resolved  to  establish  a  similar  office,  it  was 
conferred  on  Dalrymple.  who  held  it  until  his 
summary  dismissal,  occasioned  by  an  excess  of 
zeal,  mi  May  28,  1808.  Depression  at  the  humil- 
iation missioned  his  death,  three  weeks  after- 
wards, on  June  19.  1808,  at  Marylebone.  London. 
He  wrote  u  vast  numl>cr  of  letters,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  containing  plans  for  the  promotion  of  Brit- 
ish commerce  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
political  dissertations,  accounts  of  geographical 
expeditions,  etc.,  and  his  library,  containing 
valuable  geographical  and  scientific  works,  was 
acquired  by  the  Admiralty. 

DALRYMPLE,  Sir  D\vii»,  Lord  Bailee 
(1720-92).  A  Scotch  judge  and  antiquarian, 
born  in  Edinburgh.  October  2K.  1720.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Sir  David  Dalrvmple.  youngest  son 
ot  Viscount  Stair.  Educated  at  Eton,  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  finally  in  Ixwden.  he  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1740.  and  in  1748  was  culled  to  the 
Scottish  bar.  In  1700  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Session.,  with  the  title  of  Lord 


Hailes.  Ten  years  after,  he  was  made  Justiciary 
Lord.  He  died  November  20,  1702.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  His  mo»t  important  works 
are:  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  Accession  of 
Malcolm  III.,  Hurnomed  Canmore,  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  Uobert  J.,  1770;  with  continuation  to  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  1770;  and  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Causes  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  Has  Assigned  to  the  liayid  Urotcth  of 
Christianity,  17 HO.  He  also  wrote  works  on  legal 
antiquities  and  ancient  Church  history;  edited 
eld  Scotch  poems,  and  published  biographical 
sketches  of  notable  Scotchmen.  He  was  the 
esteemed  friend  and  correspondent  of  Dr.  John- 
son. Consult  "Memoirs  of  Lord  Hailes,"  in  late 
editions  of  the  Inquiry,  etc. 

DALRYMPLE,  Sir  James,  first  Viscount 
Stair  (1010  05).  A  Scotch  lawyer  and  states- 
man. The  son  of  a  small  proprietor  in  Ayrshire, 
he  was  born  at  Dmnimurehie  in  May,  1010. 
Educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  l  uiversi- 
ties.  at  an  early  age  he  entered  the  army  raised 
in  Scotland  to  repel  the  religious  innovations  of 
Charles  I.,  but  returned  to  civil  and  literary 
pursuits,  and  in  1041  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Glasgow.  In  1048  he  entered 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar,  where  he 
rapidly  acquired  distinction.  In  1040  and  in 
1050  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  Holland  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment to  treat  with  Charles  II.;  and  in  1057  was 
induced  to  become  one  of  the  'commissioners 
for  the  administration  of  justice'  in  Scotland 
under  Cromwell's  Government.  Dalrymple  was 
a  Royalist,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  1003  on  his 
refusal  to  take  the  'declaration*  oath,  which 
denied  the  right  of  the  nation  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  King.  His  great  talents,  however, 
induced  Charles  II.  to  create  him  a  baronet, 
aud  in  1071  to  appoint  him  Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  He  was  invariably  the 
advocate  of  moderate  measures.  In  1081  he 
refused  to  take  the  new  test  oath,  and  resigned 
his  appointments.  The  same  year  he  published 
the  Institutions  of  the  l.atc  of  Scotland,  which  is 
still  the  grand  text-book  of  the  Scottish  lawyer. 
After  some  time  spent  on  his  estate  in  YYigton- 
shire,  Dalrymple  went  to  Holland  in  10S2  to 
escape  factious  persecution.  During  1084-87. 
while  residing  at  I^eydcn,  he  published  at  Edin 
burgh  his  Decisions :  ami  in  1080.  at  I>-yden.  a 
Latin  work,  entitled  I'hysiologia  Xova  Experi- 
nictitnlis.  He  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange 
on  his  expedition  to  England.  William  reap- 
pointed him  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session  and  created  him  Viscount  Stair.  Lord 
Clenluce  and  Stranraer  in  1090.  He  died  in 
Edinburgh,  November  25.  1005.  His  daughter, 
.lanet.  who  died  in  1000.  within  a  month  of  her 
marriage  to  Dunbar.  Laird  of  Baldoon.  is  the 
original  of  Scott's  Bride  of  l.ammermoor.  Con- 
sult :  Mackey.  Memoirs  of  Sir  .lames  Dalrymple, 
First  Viscount  Stair  (Edinburgh,  1873);  and 
Graham,  Annals  ami  Corrrspondt  nrc  of  the  I'oi- 
couut  and  First  aud  Second  Furls  of  Stair  (Edin- 
burgh. 1*75). 

DALRYMPLE,  Sir  James  (  ?-c.l714).  The 
second  son  ()f  Viscount  Stair,  and  the  author 
of  follrelioHS  Conccrnina  Scottish  Ilistor/  I're- 

cedino  th*  Death  of  Da  rid  I.  (1705). 

DALRYMPLE.  Sir  John,  first  Earl  of  Stair 
(  1648-1707).    A  Scottish  statesman.    He  was  the 
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eldest  son  of  the  first  Viscount,  and  wan  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  Master  of  Stair.  He  held 
office  under  James  II.  and  William  III.  While 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  he  incurred  great 
odium  us  the  instigator  of  the  'massacre  of  Glen- 
coe.'    In  1703  he  was  created  Earl  of  Stair. 

DALRYMPLE,  Sir  John,  of  Cranstoun 
(1720-1810).  The  grandson  of  Sir  James  Dal- 
ryniplc,  and  author  of  Mcmoirti  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  from  the  Dissolution  of  the  Last 
Parliament  of  Charles  11.  until  the  Sea  Battle 
(iff  La  Hague  (3  vols.,  1771),  which  created  a 
actuation  at  its  appearance,  owing  to  the  revela- 
tions it  contained,  culled  from  authoritative 
State  papers. 

DALRYMPLE,  Sir  John,  second  Karl  of 
Stair  (1673-1747).  A  Scottish  general  and  diplo- 
mat. The  second  son  of  the  first  Karl  and 
grandson  of  Viscount  Stair,  he  waa  born  in  Edin- 
burgh,  July  20,  1073.  When  eight  years  old, 
he  killed  his  elder  brother  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  pistol.  Alienated  from  parental 
affection  by  this  unhappy  circumstance,  he  was 
placet!  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman,  who,  by 
prudence  and  kindness,  developed  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  youth.  He  proceeded  to  1^-yden 
University,  where  he  won  a  reputation  for  schol- 
arship, and,  after  completing  his  curriculum  at 
Kdinburgh,  in  1701,  accepted  a  commission  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Scottish  Regiment  of 
Koot-guards,  and  gained  high  distinction  in 
Marlborough's  campaigns.  In  1711  he  retired 
from  the  army,  and  when  George  I.  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  Dalrymple.  who  had  become  Karl  of 
Stair  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  17<>7,  was 
made  Lord  of  the  Bed  Chamber,  Privy  Councilor, 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  of  Scot- 
land. The  following  year  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  France,  and  exhibited  the  highest  ability  in 
counteracting  the  schemes  for  the  reinstatement 
Of  the  Pretender.  But,  M  he  refused  to  flatter 
his  countryman.  Law,  then  high  in  favor  with 
the  regent  Orleans,  he  was  recalled.  For  twenty 
two  years  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Xewliston, 
near  Kdinburgh,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
scientific  agriculture,  in  which  he  originated  dis- 
tinct advancements.  He  was  the  first  to  plant 
turnips  and  cabbages  in  the  open  fields.  In  1742 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Holland,  and  in 
the  following  year  served  under  George  II.  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.  I.ater  he  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  died  in  Kdinburgh,  May  9,  1747.  His 
Countess,  a  beautiful  and  cultured  woman,  who 
survived  him  twelve  years,  is  the  heroine  of 
Scott's  novel  My  Aunt  Margery's  Mirror.  Con- 
sult Graham.  .I<i(i<r/.s  and  Correspondence  of  the 
Viseount  and  First  and  Seeond  Earls  of  Stair 
(  Kdinburgh.  lK7.r»). 

DALS6AARD,  diils'gurd,  Chkistkn  (1824—). 
A  Danish  genre  painter,  born  at  Knabl>eshoIm, 
near  Skive.  Jutland.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  nnd  under  ROrbye,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  drawing  at  the  Academy  of  Son"*-  in 
1802.  and  became  a  member  of  the  Copenhagen 
Academy  in  1872.  His  impressive  delineations 
of  Danish  peasant  life,  showing  a  keen  sense  of 
observation  and  imbued  with  deep  feeling,  have 
justlv  caused  him  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the 
typical  masters  of  Denmark-.  K*i>cciallv  note- 
worthy among  them  are:  "Christmas  Morninu  on 
a  Farm"  (1848),  in  the  Museum  at  Aarhus; 


"Jutland  Peasants  Going  to  Communion'' 
(1850);  "Seizure  for  Debt"  (I860);  "Kisher 
man  and  Daughter"  (1854)  ;  "Mormons  Visitinji 
a  Joiner's  Home"  (1856);  "(ioing  to  Chureli 
After  Confinement"  (1861),  the  last  three  in  the 
Gallery  at  Copenhagen. 

DALTON,  dal'ton.   A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Whitfield  County,  Ga.,  100  miles  north  "by  west 
of  Atlanta,  on  the  Southern,  the  Western  and 
Atlantic,  and  other  railroads   (Map:  Georgia. 
B  1).     It  is  in  a  region  jHJSsessing  extensive 
deposits   of   iron,   limestone,   and  manganese: 
exports  cotton,  grain,  and  fruita,  and  has  agri- 
cultural-implement works,  foundries,  and  ma* 
chine-shops,  cotton-mills,  lumber-mills,  etc.  Set- 
tled and  incorporated  in  1848,  Dalton  is  gov 
emed,  under  a  charter  of  1874.  by  a  mayor  chosen 
every   two  years,   and   a   city   council  elected 
on  a  general  ticket.    During  the  latter  part  of 
1863  and  the  spring  of  1864,  Dalton  >vas  the 
headquarters  of  the  Confederate  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  who  commanded  the  army  for  the 
defense  of  Atlanta.    Several  minor  battles  were 
fought  in  this  vicinitv.     Population,  in  18!H». 
3040;  in  1900,  4315. 

DALTON,  Hkkmann  (1833—).  A  tiemian 
Protestant  theologian.  He  was  born  at  (Men 
hach  on  the  Main,  August  20,  1833;  studied  at 
Marburg,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg;  was  pa -tor  of 
the  German  Reformed  congregation  in  Saint  Pe 
tersburg  ( 1858-88) ,  and  has  since  lived  in  Berlin. 
He  is  the  author  of  Ucsehichtc  der  reforintrten 
Kirchc  in  Itussland  (1865);  Johannes  a  Lasco 
(1881;  Eng.  tr.  1886);  Vcrfassungsgeschiehte 
der  evanyelisehluthcrischen  hirehc  in  htussland 
(  1887)  ;  Urkundenbuch  der  tianueliseh  rt  formir- 
ten  liirche  in  Itussland  (1888)  ;  Zur  (letcissens 
freiheit  in  Russland  ( 1890)  ;  Die  russische  Kirch* 
(1891);  Zur  (Jesehiehtc  der  ecangtlischcn 
Rirche  in  Russland  (  1893-98)  ;  and  several 
sketches  of  travel  around  the  world. 

DALTON,  John  (1760-1844).  A  celebrated 
English  chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  born 
at  Eaglcsficld,  near  Cocker  mouth,  in  Cumber 
land.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
school  of  his  nntive  place,  and.  after  1781,  in  a 
boarding-school  kept  by  a  relative  in  Kendal 
Here  his  love  of  mathematical  and  physieal 
studies  was  first  developed.  He  wrote  several 
mathematical  essays,  and  in  1788  commenced  a 
journal  of  meteorological  observations,  which 
he  continued  throughout  his  whole  life.  In  1793 
he  waa  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences  in  the  new  college  at  Man 
chester,  where  he  chiefly  resided  during  the  re 
mainder  of  his  life,  though  frequently  employed, 
after  1804,  in  giving  lectures  on  chemistry  in 
several  large  towns.  In  the  years  1808  to  1810 
he  published  his  Xcir  System  of  Chemical  Philos- 
ophy (2  parts,  Ixindon),  to  which  he  added  a 
third  part  in  1827.  In  1817  he  was  appoints) 
president  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  S«> 
cicty  at  Manchester,  lie  was  also  a  mcintier  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Paris  Academy, 
nnd  in  1833  received  a  pension  of  £150.  after 
wards  raised  to  £300.  In  the  same  year  Dalton's 
friends  and  fellow-townsmen  collected  £2*88).  to 
raise  a  statue  to  his  honor,  which  was  executed 
by  Chantrey.  and  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
rovnl  institution  in  Manchester.  Dalton  \va« 
nl»o  honored  bv  the  University  of  Oxford  with 
the  degree  of  D.C.L..  and  with  that  of  LL.D.  bj 
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the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  chief  physical 
researches  wen-  those  on  the  constitution  of  mixed 
gases,  on  the  force  of  steam,  on  the  elasticity  of 
vapors,  and  on  the  expansion  of  gases  by  heat. 
In  chemistry  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
progressive  development  of  the  atomic  theory 
(see  Chemistry),  as  also  by  his  researches  on 
the  absorption  of  gases  by  water,  on  carbonic 
acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  etc.  His  papers 
are  mostly  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lit- 
crury  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester, 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Nicholson's 
Philosophical  Journal,  and  Thomson's  Annals  of 
Philosophy.  Besides  these,  we  have  his  Meteoro- 
logical Essays  and  Observations  ( I>ondon,  1793; 
•2d  ed.  1834).  Profound,  patient,  and  intuitive, 
Dalton  had  precisely  the  faculties  requisite  for 
a  great  scientific  discoverer.  His  atomic  theory 
has  revolutionized  the  science  of  chemistry  and 
has  yielded  a  greater  numl>er  of  valuable  results 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  idea  ever  introduced 
into  physical  science.  In  his  habits,  Dalton 
was  simple;  in  his  manners,  grave  and  reserved, 
but  kindly,  and  distinguished  by  his  truthfulness 
and  integrity  of  character.  Consult  Rascoe  and 
Harden,  A  Sew  1'icir  o  f  the  Origin  of  Dulton's 
Atomic  Theory  (New  York.  1S90). 

DALTON.  John  Call  (1825-89).  An  Ameri 
can  physiologist  and  physician.  He  was  born 
in  Chelmsford,  Mass..  and  gradtiated  at  Harvard 
in  1814.  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1847.  He  was  professor  of  physiology  succes- 
sively in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  in  the  Ver- 
mont Medical  College,*  and  in  the  College  of 
IMivsicians  nnd  Surgeons,  and  in  1883  succeeded 
Dr.  Alonzo  Clark  as  president  of  the  last.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vices as  surgeon  in  the  Federal  Army.  He  con- 
tributed many  articles  on  medical -subjects  to 
scientific  journals,  and.  in  addition,  published 
a  valuable  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology  (New 
York.  1859)  ;  .4  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology 
for  Schools,  Families,  and  Colleges  (1808)  ;  The 
Experimental  Method  of  Medicine  (1882)  ;  Doe- 
trine  of  the  Circulation  (1884)  ;  and  Topographi- 
cal Anatomy  of  the  Brain  (1885). 

D'ALTON,  Johann  Sam tel  Ediard.  See 
Alton. 

DALTON-IN-FUHNESS,  dal'ton-in-fur'nes. 
A  market  town  in  Lancashire,  England,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Furness,  about 
fi.ur  miles  northeast  of  Barrow  in  Furness 
(Map:  England,  C  2).  A  canal  about  three 
miles  long  connects  it  with  the  Irish  Sea.  It 
has  extensive  iron-works.  Population,  in  1890, 
13.300;  in  1901,  13,(130. 

DALTON  "S  LAW.    See  Pxei  MATtcs. 

DALY,  dA'le'.  Cesar  Denis  (lsil-94).  A 
French  architect  and  writer  on  architecture,  born 
at  Verdun.  Mcnse.  His  principal  work  as  an 
architect  is  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Saint  Cecilia  at  Albi,  for  which  designs  were 
shown  at  the  Imposition  in  1855.  But  the  work 
upon  which  his  reputation  rests  is  the  monument- 
al journal.  Heme  gfncrnlc  de  Varrhitect tire  ct  ties 
IraeauT  publics  (1840-90).  The  forty-five  vol- 
umes contain  a  theoretical  and  practical  library 
of  architecture.  Among  his  other  publications 
are-  l.cs  motifs  historiijtirs  d'urchitecttire  el  de 
sculptun  d'ornement  (1874):  1.' Architecture 
funcruirc  (1873):  L'Arehiieeinre  prircc  au 
XlXimc  Steele  (Paris,  1870  77);  Motifs  dints 


de  serrurerie  (Paris,  1881-82);  Dea  hautcs 
etudes  d'architecturc  (1889). 

DA1Y,  Charles  Patrick  (1810-99).  An 
American  jurist,  born  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  New 
York  for  twenty-seven  years,  until  retired  by 
the  age  limit  in  1808.  From  its  organization 
in  1804  until  his  death,  Judge  Daly  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  (icographical  and  Statis- 
tical Society.  Besides  his  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Judicial  Tribunals  of  New  fork  (1855),  and 
many  legal  papers  of  importance,  he  wrote: 
When  W  as  the  Drama  Introduced  into  America? 
(  1804)  ;  First  Settlement  of  Jctcs  in  Sorth 
America  (1875)  ;  What  We  Know  of  Maps  and 
Map-Muking  lief  ore  11  creator  (1879);  and  His- 
tory of  Physical  (leography. 

DALY,  John  AUGUBTIN  (1838-99).  An 
American  playwright  and  theatrical  manager. 
He  was  born  at  Plymouth,  N.  C,  and  educated  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City.  He  was  dramatic  critic  for  the 
Sunday  Courier  in  1859,  nnd  held  similar  posi- 
tions on  the  Express,  Citizen,  Sun,  and  Times  for 
some  years.  Meanwhile  he  was  producing  adap- 
tations of  several  plays,  and  in  1807  his  first 
original  success,  Under  the  (lasligltt,  was  brought 
out  at  the  New  York  Theatre.  In  1809  he  opened 
in  Twenty-Fourth  Street  the  playhouse  known  as 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  which  with  such 
'stars'  as  Fanny  Davenport,  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons, 
E.  L.  Davenport,  and  Clara  Morris,  quickly  be- 
came very  popular.  After  the  destruction  of 
this  theatre  by  fire  nnd  an  interval  of  a  few 
months  in  another,  he  opened,  in  1874,  Daly's 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  which  he  managed  till 
1877.  In  1879  he  returned,  after  a  year  of  study 
in  Europe,  and  opened  the  house  since  known 
as  Daly's  Theatre  on  Broadway,  near  Thirtieth 
Street,  which  he  controlled  until  the  time  of 
his  sudden  death  in  Paris.  Mr.  Daly  had  in  his 
company  at  various  times  many  of  the  best- 
known  players  in  America.  For  years  Miss  Ada 
Rehan  was  his  leading  actress.  Several  times 
he  went  with  his  whole  company  to  California, 
to  England,  and  to  Germany  and  France.  In 
1893  he  leased  a  theatre  in  Ixaidon.  He  wrote 
many  adaptations  from  German  and  French 
plays,  one  of  his  earliest  efforts  being  from 
Mosenthal's  Deborah,  in  1802.  In  the  long  list 
of  works  which  he  wrote  or  adapted  are:  Ditoree, 
Pique,  Under  the  flaslight.  The  Railroad  of  hove. 
Srten-Ticcnty-Eiaht,  The  Creat  Unknown,  Lore 
on  Crutches,  and  The  Last  Word  (1890).  Mr. 
Daly  was  especially  noted  for  excellence  in  scenic 
presentation,  and  his  Shakespearean  revivals 
have  received  warm  praise  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  In  1894  he  was  presented  with 
the  La-tare  Medal  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  He  was  a  great  hook- lover,  and 
made  a  remarkable  collection  of  plates  on 
biblical  subjects,  Thackeray,  etc.,  which  was  sold 
at  auction  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate.  Be- 
sides his  plays  and  dramatic  adaptations,  he 
was  the  author  of  Woff'tngton:  A  Tribute  to  the 
Actress  and  the  Woman  (1888),  and  various 
minor  articles. 

DALY,  Joseph  Francis  (1840—).  An  Ameri 
can  jurist,  born  at  Plymouth,  N.  C.    He  studied 
law  in  New  York  City  in  1855-02.  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1805,  and  from  1870  to  1890  was 
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a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  New 
York,  of  which  he  in  the  latter  year  became  Chief 
Justice.  In  1S90-U8  lie  was  a  justice  of  the  .State 
Supreme  Court.  During  his  career  on  the  bench 
he  was  conspicuous  lor  wide  legal  attainments. 

DAL  YELL',  or  DAXZELL',  Thomas  (c.l3y9- 
1085).  A  Scotch  general,  vigorous  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Covenanters.  lie  was  born  at 
Binns,  Linlithgowshire.  In  1042  he  accompanied 
Gen.  Robert  Monro  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland, 
and  fought  in  1031  at  Worcester.  Especially  ex- 
cluded by  Cromwell  from  the  Act  of  Grace,  he 
took  service  under  the  Czar  Alexis  of  Russia, 
and  participated  as  a  general  in  a  number  of 
wars  against  the  Turks  and  Tatars.  In  1000 
he  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  was  partic- 
ularly commissioned  to  repress  the  Covenanters — 
a  commission  executed  with  brutal  vigor.  His 
defeat  of  the  Covenanting  troops  at  RullionGreen 
was  followed  by  cruelties  which  made  hi*  name 
a  by-word  through  the  countryside.  A  stubborn 
Royalist,  he  did  not,  says  Creichton,  "shave  his 
lieard  since  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I." 

DAM,  Tin  kick's.  A  guard  of  dough  or  clay 
placid  by  a  tinker  around  a  cavity  to  confine  the 
melted  metal  until  it  'seta.'  It  is  worthless  after 
use;  hence  the  vernacular  expression,  'not  worth 
a  tinker's  dam.' 

DAM  A,  dii'mft  (Lat.l.  A  gazelle  {Gazello 
domn)  of  the  Sudan,  with  short  lyrate  horns  and 
no  dark  band  on  the  sides.    See  Gazelijc. 

DAMAGES  (OF.  damage,  dnmatjc,  Fr.  dom- 
inate, from  Lat  damnum,  loss).  The  pecuniary 
recompense  given  by  n  court  of  law  to  one  who 
has  Buffered  an  invasion  of  a  legal  right  through 
the  act  of  another.  The  right  invaded  may  be 
one  which  the  plaintiff  enjoys  in  common  with 
other  members  of  society,  as,  for  example,  his 
right  to  have  his  person  or  property  not  inter- 
fered with;  or  his  right  not  to  lie  injured  through 
the  negligence  of  others;  or  it  may  be  a  right 
which  he  has  acquired  through  entering  into  a 
spccinl  legal  relation  with  another,  as  by  con- 
tract. 

But,  although  the  law  furnishes  a  legal  remedy 
for  every  violation  of  a  legal  right,  that  remedy 
is  not  always  an  action  for  damages.  The  en- 
tire jurisdiction  of  the  equity  tribunals  is  con- 
cerned with  rcnicdh^s  of  a  different  order — as 
injunction,  the  specific  enforcement  of  contracts, 
etc.  the  remedy  of  damages  being  for  the  most 
part  left  to  the  courts  of  common  law.  Further- 
more, not  even  at  common  law  docs  every  inva- 
sion of  a  legal  right  give  rise  to  an  action  for 
damages.  The  breach  of  a  condition,  for  example, 
is  remediable  only  by  action  on  the  part  of  the 
one  injured,  thereby  restoring  both  parties  to 
their  former  condition.  Thus  if  the  condition 
was  attached  to  a  sale  of  land  or  goods,  its 
breach  enables  the  injured  party  to  rescind  the 
transaction  nnd  place  himself  in  statu  quo,  but 
not  to  sue  for  damages,  however  great  the  injury 
to  him  may  have  l>een. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  damages  is  not 
applicable  to  nil  eases  of  a  recovery  of  money 
for  infringement  of  legal  rights,  but  only  to 
such  as  call  for  an  estimate  or  admeasurement 
by  the  court  or  jury  of  the  injury  suffered  and  of 
the  proper  compensnt ion  to  be  made  therefor. 
Where  the  'damages'  are  liquidated,  i  c.  where 
the  amount  to  lie  recovered  is  fixed  in  advance 


by  agreement  of  the  parties,  they  are  not  dam 
ages,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  Thus 
un  action  to  recover  the  amount  payable  on  a 
bond,  or  the  amount  due  for  goods  sold  and  de- 
livered. Or  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  paid  to 
the  defendant  by  mistake,  is  not  an  action  for 
damages,  but  an  action  to  recover  a  debt.  Bui 
where  the  amount  claimed  is  not  ascertained,  a» 
where  an  injury  has  been  done  to  a  man's  char 
ncter  or  property,  or  in  the  ordinary  case  of 
breach  of  contract,  the  action  will  lie  to  recover 
the  damages  suffered  through  the  defendant  « 
wrongful  act  or  default.  The  complaint  or 
declaration  of  the  plaintiff  sets  forth  an  estimate 
of  the  damages  sustained  by  him,  the  amount  of 
which  will  then  be  conclusively  ascertained  by 
the  court  or  jury  (usually  the  latter)  upon  prin 
ciples  determined  by  law. 

The  principles  ujMin  which  damages  are  meas- 
ured by  the  courts  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  right  infringed  and  sometimes  of  the  ad 
by  which  it  was  violated,  and  are  of  a  must 
illogical  and  unsatisfactory  character.  To  a 
considerable  extent  they  are  still  influenced  by 
considerations  which  belong  rather  to  the  con 
dit ions  and  feelings  of  primitive  society  than  t<> 
those  which  now  govern  the  relations  of  the 
parties  and  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
their  origin,  damages  were  a  pecuniary  commu 
tation  of  the  right  of  private  vengeance,  and  were 
based  not  on  any  principle  of  restitution,  but  on 
that  of  satisfaction  to  the  injured  party.  It  wa- 
a  long  step  toward  the  orderly  administration 
of  justice  when  the  victim  of  a  theft  was  com- 
pelled to  rest  satisfied  with  four  times  the 
value  of  the  thing  taken,  instead  of  scourging 
the  thief  und  selling  him  into  slavery,  as  wa> 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  But  the  damages 
so  awarded-  were  as  clearly  vindictive  in  char 
acter  as  was  the  harsher  penalty  of  the  earlier 
law,  and  this  vindictive  element  still  survive, 
in  the  modern  law  of  damages.  Thus,  it  is  still 
the  law  in  England  and  in  many  of  the  CniUd 
States  that  a  tenant  who  commits  willful  waste 
on  the  premises  shall  pay  thrice  the  amount  >>f 
the  damage  committed,  and  that  a  tenant  who 
refuses  to  quit  after  due  notice  shall  thereafter 
pay  his  landlord  double  rent.  To  the  same  prin 
ciple  is  due  the  doctrine  of  aggravation  of  dam- 
ages, or  'vindictive.'  'ret  ributory,'  or  'exemplary' 
damages,  which  jiermits  a  recovery  in  exces*  of 
the  actual  damage  suffered  in  certain  eases  <  i 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  libel,  slander,  and 
seduction.  There  was  abundant  justification  for 
furnishing  this  solace  to  the  vindictive  feelinc- 
of  the  injured  party  in  an  age  when  it  was  ne.-.-- 
sary  to  buy  him  off  from  a  more  violent  vinit 
cation  of  them,  but  it  is  submitted  that  C> 
survival  of  this  barbarous  principle  into  our 
milder  age  cannot  be  justified. 

Obviously,  the  sound  principle  for  the  a  wan! 
of  damages  is  that  of  restitution,  rather  than  of 
satisfaction — the  restoring  to  the  injurvd  party 
of  the  property  of  which  he  has  been  deprived.  <  r 
makintr  to  him  due  compensation  for  the  injur} 
su-tained  by  him — and  this  principle  is  ycner.ilU 
followed  by  our  law  in  most  actions  other  tlun 
those  above  referred  to.  It  is  expressed  in  th« 
phrase  that  damages  are  limited  to  the  lo4- 
whieh  the  plaintiff  has  actually  sustained.  In 
practice,  however,  a  more  restricted  rule  U  f»l 
lowed,  the  defendant  being  liable  only  for  su.-t, 
damages  as  he  did  in  fact  contemplate  or  which 
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arc  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  his 
acts,  whether  contemplated  by  him  or  not.  This 
rule  is  equally  applicable  in  cases  of  contract  and 
of  tort,  and  operates  to  exclude  what  are  called 
'remote'  or  merely  "consequential'  damages. 
That,  under  a  perfect  system,  the  latter  would 
also  Ik-  included  in  an  award  of  damages  can 
hurdly  be  doubted,  but  the  judicial  distrust  of 
the  jury,  by  whom,  both  in  England  and  America, 
the  award  is  usually  made,  has  induced  the 
courts  to  adopt  the  narrower  rule. 

Damage*  are  also  an  available  remedy  in  some 
cases  of  injury,  even  where  no  actual  lots  has 
been  sustained.  It  is  the  violation  of  a  legal 
right,  and  not  the  detriment  or  loss  resulting 
therefrom,  which  furnishes  the  ground  for  an 
action  for  damages.  Such  an  action,  accordingly, 
is  the  appropriate  remedy  in  the  case  of  a  tres- 
pass upon  land,  an  unauthorized  interference 
with  a  watercourse,  and  the  like,  although  no 
injury  or  serious  inconvenience  to  the  tenant 
or  riparian  proprietor  results.  The  damages  to 
which  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  in  such  a  case  are 
not  •substantial,'  but  'nominal.'  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  loss  or  harm  is  sustained,  but 
without  the  violation  of  a  legal  right,  the  dam- 
age is  irremediable  by  any  legal  process.  It  is 
damnum  absque  injuria. 

For  the  measure  of  damages  appropriate  to 
the  various  classes  of  rights,  see  the  articles  in 
which  those  rights  and  the  remedies  for  their 
infringement  are  considered.  See  especially 
Contract:  Tout:  Jn.itry.  Consult:  Holmes, 
The  Common  Late  (Boston.  1881):  Essays  on 
Anglo-Saxon  Law  (Boston,  1870);  Lee,  llistori- 
ml  Jurisprudence  (New  York.  1000)  ;  Arthur  G. 
Sedgwick,  Elements  of  Damages  (Boston,  IH'M)  : 
Sedgwick.  Treatise  on  the  Measure  of  Damages 
(8th  cd.,  New  York.  1891  )  ;  Sutherland,  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Damages  (Chicago,  1893)  ;  Mayne, 
Treatise  on  the  l.nir  of  Damages  (5th  ed..  Lon- 
don, 18114);  Watson.  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Damages  for  Personal  Injuries  (Charlottesville, 
1901):  Harris.  Treatise  on  Damages  by  Corpo- 
rations (Rochester.  18!>4). 

DAMAN,  da-man',  or  DAMAO.  dil'mouN. 
A  fortified  seaport  and  district  on  the  west  coast 
of  India,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  since  1558. 
The  town  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Daman  Hiver 
about  100  miles  north  of  Bombay  (Map:  India. 
B  4|.  The  harbor  ntlords  good  shelter  from  the 
southwest  monsoon.  The  neighborhood  i-i  well 
stocked  with  suitable  timber  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  ships,  which  largely  employ  the  in- 
habitants. Daman  also  has  important  deep  sea 
fisheries  and  salt  works.  Tin-re  is  a  scarcity  of 
fresh  water.  The  district  is  an  administrative 
dependency  of  Coa.  \rea  of  district.  108  square 
miles.    Population,  in  1887.  77. 454. 

DAMAN.  d:l'm;'in  (Syrian).  An  old  name  for 
the  Syrian  hyrax  ( I'nwaria  Sgriaea),  the  'coney' 
of  Scripture  ( Prov.  xxx.  24-28.  etc.),  also  called 
nek  rabbit.    See  Hyrax.  ami  compare  Dassie. 

DAMANHDR,  da'mAn-hoor'  (Egypt.  Tema- 
cn  flor,  city  of  Ilonis.  Lat.  Hermopolis  Minor). 
A  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Beherah  (Map:  Kirypt.  P  2l.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Mahmudich  Canal  and  the  railway  line 
leading  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria.  It  has  a 
considerable  commerce  in  cotton  ami  woolen 
goods.    Population,  in  I8!l7.  27, 2.10. 


DAMAR  or  DHAMAR,  da-milr'.  A  town  of 
Yemen,  Arabia,  situated  about  03  miles  south  of 
Sana,  on  the  route  to  Mecca  (Map:  Arahia,  ii 
13}.  It  carries  on  some  trade  in  horses.  Popula- 
tion, about  20,000. 

DAM  ARAL  AND,  da-miPra-lUnd.  See  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa. 

DAMASCENUS,  XicolaOs.  A  Greek  his- 
torian, lie  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Herod  the  Great,  at  whose  court  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  His  principal  work 
was  a  universal  history  in  144  books,  of  which 
only  fragments  remain.'  He  also  wrote  an  auto- 
biography and  a  history  of  the  education  of  the 
Emperor.  Fragments  of  these  works,  as  of  the 
first  seven  books  of  his  universal  history,  are 
preserved  in  the  collections  of  Constant  inns  Poi- 
phyrogenitus.  Nicolails  was,  in  philosophy,  an 
adherent  of  the  Peripatetic  School,  and  wrote  a 
compendium  of  Aristotelianism.  Historical  frag- 
ments are  edited  by  MUller,  Fragmcnta  Histori- 
eeirum  Otweorum,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1808-8.T). 

DAMAS'CITJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AnudffKun,  Da- 

maskitts).  A  Ncoplatonic  philosopher  of  the 
sixth  century  a.d.  He  was  born  at  Damascus, 
and  was  the  last  teacher  of  Neoplatonism  at 
Athens.  When  the  philosophic  schools  were 
closed  by  imperial  edict  in  529,  he,  with  Simpli- 
cius,  Diogenes,  Priscian.  and  others,  was  forced 
to  go  to  Persia.  Of  his  writings  we  possess  his 
book  On  the  Origins,  edited  by  Konp  (Frankfort. 
1820),  a  commentary  to  Aristotle,  and  an  ex- 
tract from  his  lif--  of  Isidorus  of  Gaza,  preserved 
by  Photius,  181  and  242. 

DAMASCUS  (Arab.  Dimishk-esh -Sham ).  The 
capital  and  largest  city  of  Syria,  Asiatic  Turkey 
(Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  G  0).  It  is  situated  in  a 
plain  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Anti-Libanus, 
53  miles  southeast  of  Beirut.  The  city  with  its 
beautiful  surroundings  and  its  abundant  supply 
of  water  has  since  the  earliest  times  been  re- 
garded by  the  Arabs  as  the  most  beautiful  spot 
in  the  world,  and  is  supposed  to  have  served  as  n 
model  for  the  paradise  described  in  the  Koran. 
The  appearance  of  Damascus  from  a  distance  is 
impressive,  but  upon  a  closer  inspection  it  is, 
like  most  Oriental  cities,  disappointing.  It  is 
aliout  five  miles  in  circumference  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  partly  ruined  walls,  pierced  by  seven 
gates.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'Straight  Street.'  on  which  Saint  Paul  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived,  are  crooked  and  narrow. 
The  houses  are  generally  built  in  the  Moorish 
style  and  not  infrequently  combine  a  splendidly 
decorated  interior  with  a  plain  and  sombre  ex- 
terior. The  walls  fronting  the  street  are  usually 
without  windows;  the  courts  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  residents  are  adorned  with  splendid 
marble  fountains,  fine  trees,  and  flowers.  Damns- 
cus  derives  its  water  supply,  by  an  excellent 
system  of  canals,  conduits,  and  pipes,  from  the 
Barada,  the  Abana  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
traverses  the  city  from  west  to  east  and  divides 
the  newer  portion  of  the  city  on  the  north  from 
the  ancient  walled  city  with  its  sectarian  quar- 
ters on  the  south. 

Of  the  seventy  one  large  mosques  of  Damascus 
that  of  the  Ommiads  is  the  most  important.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  heathen  tem- 
ple converted  into  a  Christian  church  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  It  then  contained 
what    was   believed   to   be   the  head   of  John 
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the  baptist,  and  was  named  the  Church  of 
Saint  John.  The  site  of  the  church  was 
later  acquired  by  the  sixth  Oinmiad  Caliph, 
who  erected  on  it  a  mosque  of  fabulous  splentlor, 
according  to  the  description  of  the  Arabic 
writers.  After  the  conquest  of  Damascus  by 
Timur  the  mosque  was  despoiled.  It  covers 
a  site  of  143  X41Vj  yards,  and  has  the  shape 
of  a  basilica  divided  by  columns  23  feet  high, 
ornamented,  as  also  are  the  walls,  with  inscrip- 
tions from  the  Koran.  The  architecture  belongs 
to  different  periods;  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
original  structure  has  survived.  The  dome,  120 
feet  high,  is  flanked  by  three  minarets,  one  250 
feet  high.  Other  noteworthy  mosques*  are  the 
Sinantyeh  with  its  striking  green-tiled  minaret, 
and  the  Tekktyeh,  with  its  graceful  minarets  and 
dome,  founded"  in  1510  on  the  river  bank  to  the 
west  of  the  city  as  a  refuge  for  indigent  pilgrims. 
There  are  also  numerous  beautifully  ornamented 
chapels.  The  Chapel  of  Abraham  in  the  northern 
suburb  of  Bunch,  the  leper  hospital  in  the  house 
of  Naaman.  the  house  of  Ananias,  the  place  of 
Saint  Paul's  conversion  near  the  east  gate,  and 
the  point  where  he  was  lowered  from  the  walls 
are  traditionally  sanctified  localities.  The  Kng- 
lish  eeinctery  on  the  southeast  contains  the  grave 
of  Uuckle  the  historian,  who  died  here  in  18(52. 

Damascus  was  once  a  famous  seat  of  learning, 
and  contained  numerous  schools  in  which  gram- 
mar, theology,  and  jurisprudence  were  taught. 
The  higher  schools,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  now 
closed,  and  Damascus  as  a  centre  of  culture  has 
been  surpassed  by  Cairo.  Elementary  education 
is  provided  to  some  extent  by  the  missionary 
school*,  and  a  number  of  higher  schools  are  con- 
ducted by  the  French  orders. 

The  municipal  affairs  are  administered  by  a 
council  in  which  Christians  as  well  as  Jewish 
residents  are  represented.  Damascus  is  the  seat 
of  the  YVali  or  Governor  of  Syria,  and  of  the 
commander  of  the  Syrian  troops.  The  chief 
manufactures  consist  of  silver  and  gold  articles, 
stuffs  interwoven  with  silver  and  gold  threads, 
and  inlaid  furniture.  The  manufacture  of  the 
blades  for  which  Damascus  was  famous  has 
ceased.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  city 
rests  chiefly  on  the  transit  trade,  which,  however, 
has  considerably  declined  since  the  construction 
of  the  Sue/.  Canal.  The  bazaars  of  Damascus  are 
numerous  and  well  kept,  but  they  are  generally 
poorly  stocked,  and  the  magnificent  khans 
formerly  thronged  by  merchants  are  now  but 
indifferently  attended.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  wool,  hemp,  grain,  and  animal  prod- 
uets.  "grapes,  and  dried  fruit.  Damascus  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  it*  port,  Beirut,  and  a  rail- 
way line  extend^  southward  to  Kl  Muzerib,  in  the 
llauram.  It  is  visited  monthly  by  caravans  from 
Ab  ppo.  The  population  is  estimated  at  154.000. 
and  is  very  heterogeneous  in  its  composition. 
About  three-quarters  is  Mohammedan,  while  the 
rest  consists  of  Christians  belonging  to  different 
churches.  The  Jews  number  about  8000.  The 
I'nited  States  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent. 

The  foundation  of  Damascus  is  attributed  by 
Josephus  to  l'z.  the  son  of  Aram.  The  city 
was  the  seat  of  a  kingdom  at  the  time  of 
the  Hebrew  monarchy.  Subjugated  by  David, 
it  soon  regained  its  independence  and  even 
recovered  sufficiently  to  attack  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel,  weakened  by  internal  strife.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century  n.c.  Damascus 
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was  conquered  by  Assyria  and  its  people  carried 
away  to  the  land  of  the  conquerors  and  replaced 
by  colonies  from  Assyria.    Alter  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Damascus  became  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Seleueida?.     Conquered  by 
Pompey  in  H.c.  04,  it  became  a  dependency  of 
Home,  under  which  it  enjoyed  local  autonomy  and 
regained  a  part  of  its  former  prosperity.    It  was 
during  this  period  that  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  Damascus,  and  the  city  became  the 
seat  of  n  bishopric.    In  035  it  was  taken  by  the 
Mohammedans,  under  whose  rule  it  was  "for  a 
time  (previous  to  the  founding  of  Bagdad  I  the 
residence  of  the  Caliphs  and  was  greatly  adorned 
and  fortified.    After  an  unsuccessiul  siege  by  the 
Crusaders  under  Baldwin  in  1148,  Dama»eus  was 
taken  by  Nureddin  in  1154.  and,  at  the  death 
of  the  latter,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Saladin. 
who  died  there  in  1103.    The  victory  of  Tamer 
lane  over  the  Kgyptians  at  Damascus  in  1401 
placed  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  Mongol 
conqueror,  who  after  exacting  a   large  tribute 
from  its  residents  slaughtered  most  of  them  and 
pillaged  and  burned  the  city.    It  was  soon  re- 
built, and  in  1510  wrested  from  Kgypt  by  the 
Turks  under  Selim  I.    Ketaken  by  the  Kgyptians 
under   Ibrahim   Pasha   in    1832,   Damascus  re- 
mained under  the  rule  of  Egypt  until  1841,  when, 
together  with  Syria,  it  was  restored  to  Turkey. 
An  uprising  of  the  Moslem  population  in  18eW» 
resulted   in   the   destruction   of   the  Christian 
quarter,  and  the  massacre  of  about  00OO  Chri- 
tians.    Consult:  Porter.  Five  Years  in  Damascus 
(Ixmdon,  1870);  Macintosh,  Damascus  and  li< 
People  (London,  1882). 

DAMASCUS  BLADE.    See  Damaskekmm,. 

DAM'ASK.    The  name  given  to  certain  tex- 
tile fabrics  in  which  figures  are  woven.  The 
ornamental  forms  and  the  ground  are  usually  of 
the  same  texture  and  color,  but  are  dist  inguishwl 
from  each  other  by   Iveing  woven   in  opp<»site 
directions,    the   opj>osing    threads    causing  the 
characteristic  glittering  contrast.    The  name  i» 
supposed  to  have  lieen  derived  from  the  city  of 
Damascus,  where  these  fabrics  were  early  nianu 
facturcd.    From  the  intricacy  of  the  early  pro. 
ess,  the  art  of  damask-weaving  was  long  a  mys- 
tery confined  to  a  few  localities;  but  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Jaequard  loom    (q.v.J    it  is 
extensively   employed    in    making  ornamental 
satins,  and  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of 
table  linen.    One  variety  of  damask  silk  is  call*! 
broeatelle.     In  this  weave  the  principal  orna- 
mental figure  is  of  a  satin  sheen,  but  a  plainer 
weave  is  combined  with  it.    The  term  BTOeateltf 
is  also  applied  to  a  heavy  and  coarse  brocaded 
or  figured  fabric  in  which  wool  or  cotton  i- 
mixed  with  the  silk,  and  which  is  largely  eni 
ployed  for  tapestry  and  upholstery.    Lamy>a*  is 
woven  like  broeatelle,  but  the  ground  and  tiirun 
are  of  different  colors.    IHapcr  is  dama-k  with 
the    pattern    arranged    in    geometrical  ugure-. 
usually  squares,  with  no  ground  pattern.  Fro 
Cades  are  the  most  elaborate  damasks,  and  often 
gold  thread  is  interwoven  with  the  silk.  T\w\ 
arc  sometimes  distinguished  from  ordinary  silk 
damask  by  bavins  the  pattern  rai-ed  slightly 
above  the  ground.     For  a  more  detailed  deserip 
lion  of  silk  damasks,  consult  Cole,  Ornament  in 
European  Silk  (London.  189i>). 

DAM'ASKEEN  ING,     or  DAM'ASCEN 
INO.    The  art  of  producing  upon  ordinary  *twl 
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certain  ornanii'tital  appearances  resembling 
tbosc  un  the  famous  Damascus  blades.  Atten- 
tion wan  first  drawn  to  this  branch  of  industry 
by  the  Crusaders,  who  brought  from  Damascus 
tu  Europe  many  articles  made  of  superior  steel, 
such  as  sword-blades  and  daggers.  These  were 
found  to  possess  not  only  great  elasticity,  united 
with  considerable  hardness,  but  their  surfaces 
were  covered  with  l>cautiful  designs,  formed  by 
a  tissue  of  dark  lines  on  a  light  ground,  or 
light  lines  upon  a  dark  ground,  and  occasionally 
by  the  inlaying  of  gold  on  the  steel-blue  ground. 
In  genuine  Damascus  blades  the  designs  run 
through  the  substance  of  the  blade,  and  the 
watering,  or  regular,  almost  symmetrical  figur- 
ing, is  not  worn  ofT  by  friction,' or  even  grinding. 
Imitations  of  the  watering  of  Damascus  steel 
are  produced  on  common  steel  by  etching  with 
acids;  and  in  this  way  landscapes,  inscriptions, 
and  ornaments  and  decorations  in  general,  are 
imprinted  on  the  steel-blue  ground.  Gold  and 
silver  are  also  inlaid  in  the  higher  class  of  sword- 
blades  and  other  articles.  Gun-barrels  are  oc- 
casionally subjected  to  the  process  of  damas- 
keening. 

DAMASTES,  damns'tez  (Lat..  from  Ok.  Aa- 
liAirrvi,  Damastfs) ,  ok  Sigkum.  A  Greek  his- 
torian, a  contemporary  of  Herodotus.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  he  wrote  a  History  of  (Sreece,  a 
work  on  the  Atict'stors  of  Those  Who  Warred 
Against  Troy;  and  a  Catalogue  of  Sations  and 
Totrns.  Strabo  charges  him  with  ignorance  and 
credulity.  The  few  extant  fragments  of  his 
works  are  collected  in  Mailer's  Fragmenta  His- 
toricorum  Cnreorum   (Paris,  1808-83). 

DAM'ASUS.  The  name  of  two  popes.  Dam- 
asis  I.  (Pope  300-84).  A  Spaniard  by  extrac- 
tion and  the  son  of  a  priest,  he  was"  born  in 
Rome  about  305.  In  355  he  was  made  archdea- 
con. On  his  consecration  to  the  episcopal  office 
he  was  op|vosed  by  I'rbicinus,  who  was  the  choice 
of  a  considerable  faction,  but  finally  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  His  reign  was  far  from  peaceful. 
It  was  spent  in  subduing  the  still  numerous 
Arians  in  the  West,  in  combating  the  heresy  of 
Apolliiiaris,  which  be  caused  to  be  condemned 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  and 
in  defending  the  cause  of  Paulinus  against 
Melctius.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Saint  Je- 
rome, and  was  primarily  instrumental  in  induc- 
ing him  to  undertake"  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  nis  works  are  in  Migne.  Patr.  Lat.,  xiii. 
For  his  life,  consult:  Made.  Damasus,  Itisthof 
von  Rem  ( Freiburg,  1882)  :  Wittig,  in  h'rimische 
Quartalsehrift  fur  ehristliehe  AUirthumskunde 
vmi  fur  Kirehenyisehiehte.  14th  suppl.  Heft 
(Freiburg.  1002).  Damasis  II.  (Pope,  1047- 
48).  He  was  a  Bavarian  by  birth,  and  Hi-hop 
of  Brixen,  in  Tyrol,  when  he  was  chosen  Pope  on 
the  nomination  of  Emperor  Henry  III.  He  lived 
only  twenty-three  days  after  his  solemn  enthrall* 
ration. 

DAMAYANTI,  dii'ma-yan'to.  The  heroine 
of  the  Xalopakhyanam.  or  story  of  Nalay,  in  the 
Indian  epic  the  Mahahharata. 

DAMBACH,  dam1»a«.  Otto  (1831  -!»!»).  A 
German  jurist,  born  at  Querfurt.  In  18(12 
he  was  appointed  justiciary  of  the  General  (now 
Imperial)  Post-Office,  Berlin.  The  laws  on 
copyright  in  its  various  bearings,  as  well  as  the 
tal  laws  of  the  Empire,  were  devised  chiefly 
him.    In  1873  he  was  appointed  profeaaor 


extraordinary  of  law  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. His  numerous  writings  include  the 
following:  Funfzig  Vutaehtcn  uber  Xaehdrueli 
und  Sachbildung  (Leipzig,  1891);  Das  Tele- 
grafen-strafreehi  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  18!>7 )  ;  Da*  Ocsetz 
utter  das  Fostuesen  des  Deutschcn  Jteicha  cr- 
lautert   ((ith  ed..  ib.,  1000). 

DAMBTJL,  dam-booP.  A  vast  rock-temple 
of  the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon,  al>out  40  miles  north 
of  Kandy,  containing,  among  a  profusion  of 
carvings,  figures  of  Buddha  of  extraordinary 
magnitude. 

DAME  (OF..  Fr.  dame,  from  Lat.  domino, 
lady.  fern,  of  domintts,  master,  Skt.  damana, 
conquering,  Lat.  domare,  ilk.  Safiau,  daman, 
Skt.  dam,  to  tame;  connected  with  OHG.  zam, 
tier.  :ahm,  Icel.  tamr,  AS.  torn,  Engl,  tame),  A 
title  of  honor  which  long  distinguished  high- 
born ladies  from  the  wives  of  citizens  and  of 
the  commonalty  in  general.  In  the  age  of 
chivalry,  it  was  customary  even  for  a  queen 
to  be  so  called  by  her  chosen  knight  (the  dame 
of  his  heart,  of  his  thoughts,  etc.).  Hence,  too, 
the  Virgin  mother  was  called  in  France  'Notre 
Dame'  ('our  Lady'),  as  the  mother  of  the  whole 
humnn  race.  From  dame,  with  the  possessive 
pronoun  ma  prefixed,  arose  an  ordinary  title  of 
honor,  answering  in  modem  French  to  the  Eng- 
lish 'Mrs.'  The  daughters  of  the  King  of 
France,  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  world, 
were  called  Madame:  and  this  was  also  the 
Role  title  of  the  wife  of  the  King's  eldest  brother, 
who  was  himself  simply  known  as  Monsieur. 
In  England  the  word  'dame,'  though  not  much 
used,  is  now  applied  to  married  women  of  all 
classes.  The  word  'madam'  or  'ma'am'  is  to- 
day the  informal  manner  of  address  used  in 
England  for  the  Queen.  A  curious  local  usage 
at  Eton  College  applies  the  title  dame  as  well 
to  men  as  to  women  in  charge  of  boarding- 
houses  for  the  boys. 

DAME  ATJX  CAMELIAS,  dam  6  ka'  niA'lva', 
La  ( Fr.,  the  lady  of  the  camellias).  A  novel 
by  the  younger  Dumas  (  1848),  dramatized 
in  1852.  "it  has  been  translated  under  the  title 
Camttte.  The  heroine  is  Marguerite  Gautier,  a 
courtesan. 

DAME  BLANCHE,  dam  bliixsh.  La.  A 
comic  opera  produced  in  Paris  in  1825,  the  music 
iH'ing  by  Boieldieu  ami  the  words  by  Scribe; 
played  in  England,  January  2,  1827,  under  the 
title  of  The  White  Maid. 

DAMERON,  da'm'-rox'.  Charles  EmilI 
(1848 — ).  A  French  landscape  painter.  He 
was  l»orn  in  Paris,  and  studied  there  under  Pe- 
louse.  His  first  Salon  picture  was  "The  Court 
of  an  Inn  at  <  VrnaylaVille"  (1872).  and  he 
often  afterwards  painted  scenes  in  this  locality, 
lie  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition. Philadelphia,  in  1S70.  for  his  land- 
scapes, "T>ie  Pyramids"  and  "The  Oaks  of  Grand 
Moulin."  These  pictures  are  more  remarkable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  composition  and  draw- 
ing than  color,  for  his  tones  are  dark  and  his 
shadows  heavy. 

DAME  ROW,  lil'me-ro.  HsTKBICn  PllIMPP 
At  c.i  sT  ( I79A-1866).  A  German  physician,  burn 
in  Stettin.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  and  became  professor  extraor- 
dinary there  in  1830.  The  following  years  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  dur- 
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ing  which  he  held  ollice  in  the  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  he  spent  at  Halle  as  director  of 
a  sanitarium  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases. 
He  is  renicmliered  lor  the  important  improve- 
ments thnt  he  introduced  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity  and  the  management  of  asylums.  His 
published  works  include  the  following:  Leber 
die  relative  Ycrbiudung  der  Irrenheil-  und  Pfle- 
yi  iiHHlaltcH  (1840)  J  Befeloge,  vine  Wahusinnx- 
ttudie  (1833);  'Aur  Kretinen-  und  hliotenfragc 
(  1858).  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitsehrift  fur  Pxyehiatrie. 

DAMES,  dfmea,  Wiljiki.m  Baknim  (1843- 
08).  A  German  paleontologist,  horn  in  Stolpc. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Brcslau  and 
llerlin,  and  became  in  1878  professor  of  paleon- 
tology in  lierlin  and  custodian  of  the  depart- 
ment of  paleontology  at  the  museum  there. 
Several  of  Danus's  publications,  especially  those 
on  fossil  vertebrates,  have  been  of  the  greatest 
im|Mirtuiice,  nearly  all  of  them  having  appeared 
in  Pulauntnlogixche  Abhandlungcn,  issued  in  Ber- 
lin from  1HS3  to  188»i,  at  which  date  the  place 
of  publication  was  transferred  to  Jena.  Special 
features  of  his  work  are  his  descriptions  of  the 
echinoderms  of  the  Jurassic  and  Tertiary;  a 
memoir  on  the  Jurassic  bird  Arehu-opteryx; 
various  publications  on  the  ganoids  of  the  Meso- 
Eoic,  together  with  other  shorter  memoirs  on 
the  philogenetic  relations  of  both  the  invertebrate 
and  vertebrate  fossils  of  Germany.  Consult 
Freeh,  '"Xekrolog  an  W,  B.  Dames,"  in  the 
)'>iUnmtolo<jinehc  Abhnndlungen  (Jena,  1900). 

DAME  SCHOOLS.    See  Common  Scuools. 

DAME'S  VIOLET,  11  expert*.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Crueifenr,  which  has 
four-sided  or  two-edged  pods,  and  contains 
about  twenty  species,  annual  and  biennial  her- 
baceous plants,  natives  chiefly  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe.  The  common  dame's  violet,  or 
w  hite  rocket  (II expert*  matranalix) ,  cultivated 
in  America  to  some  extent,  is  found  in  Great 
Britain  in  hilly  pastures,  but  has  perhaps 
escaped  from  cultivation.  Tt  has  an  erect 
branched  stem,  with  ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  numerous  large  lilac  flowers, 
which  are  scentless  by  day  but  very  fragrant  at 
night,  on  which  account  it  is  often  cultivated 
in  flower-pots  by  ladies,  from  which  custom  the 
plant  appears  to  have  derived  its  common  nnme. 
The  night-scented  rocket  (llexperi*  tristix)  is 
a  favorite  flower  in  Germany,  numerous  double, 
hardy,  attractive  forms  of  which  are  well  known. 

DAMGHAN,  dam-gUn'.  A  town  of  Persia,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Elhurz  Mountains.  4.*i 
miles  south  of  Aatrabad.  It  is  on  the  high  road 
from  Khorasan  to  Teheran,  at  an  altitude  of 
3770  feet.  It  was  a  large  city,  containing  15,000 
houses,  in  the  reign  of  Shalt  Abbas,  and  has  a 
ruined  mosque  and  other  remains  of  that  period. 
It  lias  a  large  export  trade  in  nuts,  especially  of 
'khagliazi'  or  thin-shelled  almond*.  The  exten- 
sive mini  of  Hecatompylos  lie  to  the  southwest. 
Population,  estimated  from  f»000  to  10,000. 

DATfflAN.  (U  The  love  siek  and  not  too 
scrupulous  youth  in  Chaucer's  Merehant'8  Tale, 
who  seduce-,  the  wife  of  old  January.  (2)  A 
youthful  would-be  Templar  in  Scott"^  lvnnhoe. 

DA  MIA'NA.    See  Aphrodisiacs. 

DAM  I A  NT,  dl'me-ii'nA.  Pietko  (1000  72). 
A  saint  and  doctor   (1828)   of  the  Catholic 


Church.  He  was  horn  in  Ravenna  in  lOOtS  or 
1007,  and  had  a  sad  boyhood  through  neglect 
and  cruelty.  Feeling  the  call  to  the  monastic 
life,  he  resigned  a  promising  career  as  teacher 
and  became  a  hermit  at  Finite  Avc-llana,  near 
Perugia,  in  1035,  because  prior  in  1043,  and  did 
much  to  keep  the  monks  up  to  their  duties  and 
to  cure  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in.  He  also 
threw  himself  energetically  into  reform  outside 
his  monastery.  He  aimed  at  ridding  the  L'hunh 
of  the  giant  evils  of  concubinage  and  simony. 
To  these  ends  he  employed  his  promotion  in 
1057  to  be  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  and  his 
friendship  with  successive  popes.  He  also  en- 
deavored to  effect  reforms  through  the  German 
emperors.  His  efforts  were,  however,  not  always 
successful,  as  he  could  not  secure  the  requisite 
hacking;  but  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
er  reformer,  Gregory  VIII,  He  died  at  Faenza. 
February  23,  1072.  His  works  are  printed  in 
Migne,  Pat.  hat.,  cxliv.,  cxlv.  His  Liber 
Uomorrhianus  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  time.  For  his  biography,  con- 
sult J.  Kleinermann  (Steyl,  1882),  Capecelatro 
(Florence,  1802). 

DA'MIANISTS.  or  Angeusts.  A  sect  of 
the  sixth  century,  followers  of  Dam  i  anus,  a 
Monophysite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
taught  that  there  to  only  a  single  aulmtanw 
in  the  Godhead. 

DA  MIA'NUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Sa^a^>%  A 
celebrated  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Ephesu-. 
who  lived  about  a.d.  200.  He  taught  rhetoric 
at  Ephesus,  and  followed  the  methods  of  Adri- 
nnus  and  .Klius  Aristides,  of  whom  he  had  been  * 
pupil.  Philostratus,  who  was  his  contemporary, 
gives  nn  account  of  his  life  in  his  Livex  of  ike 
Sophists  (B/ot  Znfraribr,  Bioi  Sophist  fin) .  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  he  left  any  writings. 

DAMIEN  DE  VEUSTER,  da'myux'  dc  ve 
star',  Joseph   (1810  80).     A  Belgian  priest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  better  known  a« 
Father  Dainien.  and  distinguished  as  a  mission 
ary  to  the  leper  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Molokai,  Hawaii.     He  was  born  at  Louvain. 
studied  theology  at  the  university  there,  entered 
the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  in  1803,  was  appointed  to  the  mission  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  until  1873  performed 
the  customary  duties  of  a  missionary  priest. 
In  that  year  he  was  sent,  at  his  own  request, 
to  the  Molokai  settlement  established   by  th»- 
Hawaiian  Government  in  1805  for  the  enforced 
segregation  of  lepers  nnd  thpir  maintenance  at 
public  expense  in  the  villages  of  Kalaupapa  and 
Kalawao.    At  his  arrival  in  the  island  physical 
Conditions   among   the   lepers   were  thoroughly 
wretched.   He  found  the  water-supply  unfit,  the 
food  bad.  the  people  ill-washed,  ill-clothed,  and 
ill-housed.    Forthwith  he  In  ho  red  to  obtain  good 
water,  wholesome  food,  suitable  dwellings,  medi 
cal    assistance,    and    hospital  accommodation* 
He    organized    religious    worship,  established 
schools,  erected  a  general  shop  for  leper  trad*, 
lent   his  own  skilled   hand  to  the  building  of 
the  church  at  Kalaupapa.  and  even  personally 
dug  the  graves  of  many  of  the  hundreds  of 
parishioners  whom  he  buried.    In  the  prosecu 
Hon  of  Ins  work  he  gradually  gathered  about 
him  priests,  lay  brethren,  and  nuns  as  assoti 
ates.   In  1884  he  perceived  in  the  insensibility  of 
his  skin  the  sign  of  the  approach  of  the  disease. 
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and  could  begin  his  sermons  with  the  words,  'We 
lepers.'  He  finally  succumbed  to  tlie  concentra- 
tion of  the  leprosy  in  his  lungs.  His  simple, 
heroic  life  and  death  attracted  wide  notice,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  benefits  secured  by  him  for 
the  immediate  objects  of  his  endeavors,  led  to 
agitation  by  Englishmen  of  the  difficult  leper 
problem  in  India.  Many  know  his  name  chiefly 
through  the  famous  Open  Letter  to  the  Reverend 
Or.  Hyde,  written  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
first  printed  in  the  Sydney  (Now  South  Wales) 
Presbyterian  of  October  26,  1889,  and  privately 
published  at  Sydney  as  a  pamphlet  in  18110. 
Consult:  Stoddard,"  The  Lepers  of  Molokui 
(Xotre  Dame,  1885),  and  Father  Pamphile, 
Life  and  Letters  of  Father  Datnien  (London, 
1889). 

D  AMIENS,  dn'mya!*',  Robert  Fbanc'ois 
(1715-57).  A  French  fanatic,  known  for  his 
attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  XV.  He  was  born  near 
Arras,  in  France.  Opium  and  accompanying  de- 
mentia caused  him  to  crown  a  life  of  idleness, 
mischief,  and  dishonesty  with  an  attempt  to  kill 
the  King  of  France.  He  himself  alleged  that  it 
was  the  conduct  of  Loull  toward  the  Parlement 
that  drove  him  to  the  act;  popular  opinion  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  instigated  by  the  Jesuits. 
On  January  .">.  1757,  as  the  King  was  entering 
his  carriage,  bound  for  the  Trianon,  Da  miens 
stabbed  him  in  the  side,  but  not  seriously.  All  the 
agencies  of  slow  fire,  glowing  pincers,  and  boil- 
ing oil  were  visited  upon  the  poor  wretch  to 
make  him  reveal  the  names  of  possible  accom- 
plices. He  confessed  nothing,  however.  He  was 
torn  apart  by  four  strong  horses,  and  his  re- 
mains wen  burned  and  his  family  was  driven 
from  France. 

DAMIETTA.  dit'mf-et'tn  (Ar.  DamySt,  Copt. 
Damiati,  Lat.  Tatniathis) .  A  town  of  flower 
Egypt,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile  (Map:  Egypt,  E  1),  about 
tight  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  ancient  mosques,  marble  baths,  and  sev- 
eral bazaars.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  governor  and 
a  Coptic  bishop,  and  of  a  number  of  European 
consular  representatives.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
is  closed  by  a  bar  which  prevents  the  entrance 
of  large  vessels.  In  former  years  Damietta 
was  a  flourishing  manufacturing  and  commercial 
centre,  with  a  population  of  about  80,000.  With 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  rise  of 
Alexandria  its  commerce  has  declined  consider- 
ably, and  its  manufacturing  industries,  with 
the"  exception  of  the  weaving  of  cotton  fabrics, 
have  almost  wholly  disappeared.  The  cloth 
dimity  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Damietta,  where  it  was  first  manufactured. 
The  exports  consist  of  rice,  southern  fruits,  and 
wood.  Damietta  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  (1897)  31,515,  including  a  few  foreign- 
ers. The  existing  town  was  erected  about  1261, 
but  prior  to  that  a  city  of  the  same  name 
(anciently  Tamiathis)  stood  about  four  miles  to 
the  south.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Sara 
cens,  and  formed  on  that  side  the  bulwark  of 
Egypt  against  the  Crusaders,  who.  however, 
succeeded  in  capturing  it  more  than  once. 
It  was  razed  and  rebuilt  further  inland,  on  the 
site  it  now  occupies,  by  the  Sultan  Bibars. 

DAMIOTTI,  dii'me-otft*,  Dr.  The  Paduan 
charlatan  in  Scott's  ily  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror. 


He  shows  the  faithlessness  of  Sir  Philip  Forester 
in  the  enchanted  mirror. 

DAMIEON,  da'me'roN',  Jeax  PlilLlBEJtT 
(1794-1862).  A  French  philosophical  writer.  He 
studied  under  Burnouf,  Villemain,  and  Cousin, 
lectured  on  philosophy  in  various  Parisian  in- 
stitutions, and  became  professor  in  the  Normal 
School  and  titular  professor  at  the  Sorbonne. 
He  was  for  years  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
(ilobe,  and  afterwards  published  his  articles 
collected  under  the  title  Essais  sur  Vhistoire  de 
la  philosophic  en  France  au  XIX.  siecle  (1828). 
His  most  important  works  are:  fours  complet 
de  philosophic ,  Fssai  sur  I'histoire  de  la  phi- 
losophic en  France  au  X  \  II.  siecle  (1840),  and 
Miinoircs  pour  sertir  a  I'histoire  de  la  phi- 
losophic du  XV III.  siecle  (1858-64). 

DAMIS.  da  me7.  The  excitable  and  self-willed 
son  of  Orgon  in  Molierc's  Tartuffc. 

DAMJANICS,  dom'y.Vnits,  Joiiaxn  (1804- 
49).  An  Hungarian  revolutionist,  born  at  Pane- 
sova.  He  entered  the  Austrian  Army,  in  which 
he  rose  to  a  captaincy;  was  received  into  the 
councils  of  Kossuth  in  1848;  and,  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  organized  a  battalion,  as 
commander  of  which  he  distinguished  himself. 
Promoted  to  be  general,  he  participated  in 
the  various  operations  leading  to  the  Revo- 
lutionists' retreat,  and  after  the  disaster  of 
Vilagos  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  by  whom 
he  was  turned  over  to  Austria.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  with  twelve  other  generals 
was  hanged  by  Haynau  at  Arad. 

DAM 'MAE,  or  DAMMAR.  PINE  (Hind. 
damar,  pitch,  resin),  Agathis,  formerly  called 
Dammara.  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Conifer*,  distinguished  by  their  broad, 
lanceolate,  leathery  leaves,  which  have  numerous 
nearly  parallel  veins.  The  name,  originally 
applied  to  its  resinous  product,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  a  number  of  different  trees,  one  of 
which  is  the  Moluccan  dammar  (Agathis  orien- 
talist), which  grows  on  the  high  mountain  ridges 
of  the  Molucca  Islands.  It  grows  to  a  great 
height,  attains  a  diameter  of  nine  feet,  and  gen- 
erally has  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  beset  with 
knots  as  large  as  a  man's  hand.  The  timber 
is  light  and  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  tree  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  resin,  which  is  soft, 
transparent,  hardens  in  a  few  days,  and  is  then 
white,  with  a  crystalline  appearance.  The  resin 
often  flows  spontaneously  from  the  tree  in  such 
quantity  that  it  hangs  in  masses  like  icicles  of 
a  handbreadth  and  a  foot  long.  At  another 
period  of  the  year  it  is  yellow,  and  less  valued. 
By  incision,  especially  in  the  protuW-rances  of 
the  stem,  it  is  obtained  in  large  pieces.  So  long 
as  dammar  resin  is  soft  it  has  a  strong  smell; 
upon  drying  this  odor  is  lost.  It  contains  only 
a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  but  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct resins,  one  of  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
tlie  other  not.  It  is  light,  brittle,  and  easilv 
friable,  readily  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It 
is  used  in  Asia  for  domestic  purposes,  and  in 
the  arts  like  other  resins:  it  is  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  in  Europe  is  employed  in  various 
wnys  to  form  varnishes,  which  dry  quickly, 
have  a  very  bright  lustre,  are  colorless,  but 
readily  become  viscid  agnin.  and  are  not  perma- 
nent, so  that  this  resin  cannot  be  made  a  sub- 
stitute for  copal  and  amber.  It  is  almost  com- 
pletely soluble  in  benzole,  and  in  this  solvent 
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makes  an  excellent  colorless  varnish  for  positive 
photographs  on  glass.  To  this  genus  belongs 
also  Agathis  Australia,  the  Kauri  pine  (q.v.) 
of  New  Zealand,  which  produces  the  resin  known 
hh  Kauri  resin,  or  Kuuri  gum.  The  tree  at- 
tains a  height  of  150  to  200  feet,  and  a  diameter 
of  15  feet.  The  timber  is  straight-grained  and 
very  durable.  The  Kauri  resin  is  dug  from 
under  the  trees,  masses  weighing  100  pounds 
having  been  found.  Agathis  robusta  is  a  valu- 
able Queensland  tree  which  has  been  success- 
fully introduced  in  California.  The  resin  known 
as  black  dammar  is  obtained  in  the  Molucca 
Islands  from  the  trunk  of  Protium  obtusifolium, 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Burseracea?.  It  is 
a  semi-fluid,  strong-smelling  resin,  which  be- 
comes black  when  dry;  it  is  used  as  pitch,  also 
to  yield  a  kind  of  turpentine,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  distillation.  Canarium  mierocarpum 
and  t'anarium  strietum,  trees  of  the  same  order, 
also  natives  of  the  farthest  Kast,  yield  by  in- 
cision of  the  trunk  a  viscid,  odorous,  yellowish 
substance,  very  similar  to  balsam  of  copaiva, 
which  is  called  damar,  or  dammar,  and  is  used 
in  naval  yards,  mixed  with  a  little  chalk  and  the 
bark  of  reeds,  for  calking  boats.  The  resin 
called  white  dammar,  or  piney  dammar,  in  India, 
often  also  called  copal  in  India,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  Vnteria  indica  and  related  species,  large 
trees  of  the  natural  order  Dipterocarpaceap.  It 
is  obtained  by  wounding  the  tree,  and  when  fresh 
is  clear,  fragrant,  and  acridly  bitter;  when 
dried  it  l>ecomes  yellow,  brittle,  and  glass-like. 
It  is  used  in  India  as  a  varnish  ('piney  var- 
nish') which  is  hard,  tenacious,  and  much 
esteemed.  It  is  also  made  into  candles  in  Mala- 
bar, which,  in  burning,  diffuse  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  and  give  a  clear  light  with  little 
smoke.  Shorea  robusta,  the  Sal  (q.v.),  so  much 
valued  in  India  as  a  timber-tree,  of  the  same 
natural  order,  and  some  other  species  of  Shorca, 
yield  a  resin,  also  known  as  dammar  and  as  ral 
and  dhoona,  which  is  much  used  in  dockyards  in 
India  as  pitch.  For  illustration  of  Agathis  dam- 
mara,  see.  Plate  of  Dahlias. 
DAM'MARA.    See  Kacbi  Pine. 

DAMMARTIN,  da'mar'tflN'.  A  family  of 
distinguished  French  architects  of  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century. — ANDRE  Dammartin  was 
architect  of  the  Chartreuse,  near  Dijon  (1383), 
in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.— Gn 
Dammartin  was  architect  of  the  Duke  de  Berri. 
Both  were  engaged  on  the  Old  Louvre  and  died 
about  1400. — Jean  Dammartin  was  employed 
( 1421-32)  in  the  construction  of  the  great  cathe- 
drals of  Le  Mans  and  Tours. 

DAMNATION  DE  FAUST,  da'na'syrtN'  de 
fost,  La  (Fr.,  the  damnation  of  Faust).  The 
title  of  an  opera  by  Berlioz,  produced  in  Paris 
in  IRtO. 

DAMOCLES,  dfliu'6-klez  (Lat.,  from  Aano- 
jtXifT,  DamokUs) .  One  of  the  courtiers  and  syco- 
phnnts  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse.  It  is  recorded  by  Cicero  that  Damo- 
cles, having  lauded  in  the  highest  terms  the 
gTandeur  and  happiness  of  royalty,  was  shown 
the  nature  of  this  happiness  by  Dionysius  in  the 
following  manner.  He  was  seated  at  a  table 
richly  spread  and  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp 
of  royalty,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  luxurious 
banquet,  on  looking  upward,  lie  saw  a  keen- 
edged  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single 


hair.  The  story  had  become  proverbial  in  the 
day  of  Horace,  who  alludes  to  it  in  his  Oda, 
iii.  1,  171f. 

DAM'ODAR.  A  river  of  India,  rising  in 
Kamgarh,  a  district  in  the  Presidency  of  Bcnpil, 
and  after  a  generally  southeastern  course  of  350 
miles,  entering  the  liugli  from  the  ri^iit,  helow 
Calcutta  (Map:  India,  K  4).  The  valley  of  the 
Damodar,  traversed  by  the  main  railway  between 
Calcutta  and  the  northwest  (the  Kast  Indian 
Railway),  abounds  in  coal  and  iron.  It  is  uavi- 
gable  from  the  mouth  of  its  chief  tributary,  the 
Barakhar,  which  flows  into  it  from  the  north. 

DA'MON  AND  rillL'LIDA.  A  mock  pas 
toral  in  dramatic  form  by  Cibber  (1720),  pub- 
lished anonymously. 

DAMON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  M/jwp)  AND 
PHINTIAS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  ♦o^/ai ) .  com- 
monly Pytiiia8.  Two  Pythagoreans  of  Syracuse, 
who  have  l>een  remembered  as  models  of  faithful 
friendship.  Pythias  having  been  condemned  to 
death  by  Dionysius,  the  Tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  his  affairs,  Damon  pledging  his  own 
life  for  the  reappearance  of  his  friend.  Diony- 
sius consented,  and  Pythias  returned  just  in 
time  to  save  Damon  from  death.  Struck  by  so 
noble  an  example  of  mutual  affection,  the  tyrant 
pardoned  Pythias  and  desired  to  be  admitted 
into  their  fellowship.  The  story  is  told  by  Plu- 
tarch, De  Amic,  and  by  Valerius  Maximus,  iv.  7. 

DAM'OFHON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aajw+fe > .  A 
Greek  sculptor  of  Messene,  whose  works  were 
found  chiefly  at  Messene,  Megalopolis,  and  Ly- 
cosura.  It  was  formerly  sup  posed  that  he  lived 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  that  his  statue-? 
were  completed  soon  after  the  founding  of  Me* 
sene  and  Megalopolis  under  the  auspices  of 
Epaminondas.  The  discovery  of  fragments,  in- 
cluding three  heads,  of  the  colossal  statues  at 
Lycosura,  and  the  architectural  evidence  as  to 
the  date  of  that  sanctuary,  have  led  many 
scholars  in  recent  years  to  assign  Damophon  tc 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century  B.C..  though 
some  (notably  E.  A.  Gardner)  still  insist  on 
the  earlier  date. 

DAMOPEYLE,  da-m6f1-le,  or  DAMOPH'- 
ILA  i  I. at.,  from  Gk.  Aciuo^Atj  i  .  A  lyric  poet 
of  Pamphylia,  who  lived  about  B.C.  610.  She 
was  a  pupil  of  Sappho,  and  like  her.  instructed 
other  damsels.  She  is  said  to  have  written  love 
poems  and  a  hymn  on  the  worship  of  the  Per 
gaean  Artemis,  but  none  of  her  works  is  extant. 

DAMOX'ENUS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  AaMre~»<. 

An  Athenian  poet  of  the  new,  and.  probably, 
of  the  middle  comedy.  Two  of  his  play*. 
The  Fostcr-lSrrtthn-8  < Ivrrptxpoi )  and  The  S>  h- 
Tormentor  ('EavrAr  lUi-ti&v).  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  by  Athena?us.  who  quotes  a  long  pa-- 
sage  from  the  former  and  a  few  lines  from  the 
latter  work.  The  extant  fragments  of  his  works 
are  published  in  Meineke's  Fragmenla  Comico- 
vum  Historievrum,  vol.  iv.  (1839-57). 

DAMPER.  A  door  or  valve  which,  by  slid- 
ing, rising  and  fnlling,  turning  on  a  hinge,  or 
otherwise,  diminishes  the  aperture  of  a  chimney 
or  air-flue;  this  lessens  the  quantity  of  air  that 
can  pass  through  a  furnace  or  other  fire,  and 
thus  'damps'  or  cheeks  the  combustion.  The 
damper  of  n  pianoforte  is  that  part  of  the  mech- 
anism which,  after  a  key  is  struck,  and  the  finger 
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is  lifted  up  from  the  key,  immediately  checks  or 
stops  the  vibration  of  the  string.  It  consists 
of  a  second  hammer,  which,  on  the  rising  of  the 
key,  strikes  the  string  and  remains  upon  it,  in- 
stead of  bounding  off  as  the  sounding-hammer 
does.  Damper  is  also  the  name  given  in  Aus- 
tralia to  a  simple  kind  of  unleavened  bread 
formed  of  wheat  Hour.  It  is  made  while  travel- 
ing in  the  bush,  and  baked  among  the  ashes  of 
a  tire. 

DAMPIER,  dfim'per,  William  (1652-1715). 
An  English  freebooter  and  explorer.  He  early 
went  to  sea  with  a  party  of  buccaneers,  crossed 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1079  and  embarked 
on  the  Pacific  with  a  considerable  force  in 
canoes  and  similar  small  craft,  and  captured 
several  Spanish  vessels,  in  which  he  cruised  along 
the  coast  of  Spanish  America,  waging  war  on 
Spanish  subjects.  In  1084  he  engaged  in  an- 
other buccaneering  expedition,  in  which  bo 
coasted  along  the  shores  of  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Mexico,  sailing  thence  to  the  East  Indies,  touch- 
ing at  Australia,  and  returning  to  England  in 
1091,  where  in  1697  he  published  an  interesting 
account  of  the  expedition,  entitled  A  Voyage 
Hound  the  World.  He  was  afterwards  (1699) 
deputed  by  the  Government  to  conduct  a  voyage 
of  discovery  to  the  South  Seas,  during  which  he 
explored  the  west  and  northwest  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  giving  his  name  to  the 
Dampier  Archipelago  and  the  Dampier  Strait 
In  1703-07  he  made  his  third,  and  in  1708  11  his 
fourth  trip  around  the  world,  the  last  time  as 
pilot  of  the  privateer  Duke,  which  returned  with 
Bpeei.  and  merchandise  to  the  value  of  nearly 
1200,000.  Besides  his  Voyage  Round  the  World, 
he  published:  A  Discourse  of  Winds  (1699)  ;  A 
V indication  of  the  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea  in 
the  Ship  Saint  George  (1707);  and  Voyages  to 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy  (1729). 

DAMPIER  ARCHIPELAGO,  dfim'per  firTd- 
pM'a-go.  A  group  of  small  islands  northwest 
of  and  very  near  Australia,  named  after  the 
famous  navigator  and  buccaneer  Dampier  (Map: 
Australia.  B  3).  The  principal  ones  are  Barrow, 
Enderby,  Rosemary,  and  Direction. 

DAMPIER  STRAIT.  ( 1 )  A  strait  separat- 
ing the  island  of  Waigiu  from  the  Berau  Penin- 
sula of  northwest  New  Guinea  (Map:  East 
Indies.  G  3).  It  offers  one  of  the  safest  chan- 
nels from  the  Indian  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
(2)  A  strait  separating  New  Britain  from  the 
east  coast  of  New  Guinea. 

DAMPIERRE.  diiN'pyar',  Auouste  Henri 
Marie  PtCOT  (1756-93).  A  French  general.  He 
was  bom  in  Paris  and  entered  the  military 
serviee  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After  the  battle  of 
Valmy  (September  20,  1792)  Dampierre  was 
made  "general  of  division,  and  by  his  skill  and 
efficiency  he  contributed  largely  to  the  victory 
of  .Tenia ppes  (November  6).  He  was  subse- 
quently placed  in  command  of  the  centre  at 
Neerw'inden  (March  18.  1793).  where  he  stood 
his  ground  until  the  retreat  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  army.  After  the  defection  of  Dumouriez  to 
the  Austrian  ranks  he  assumed  supreme  com- 
mand. He  was  mortally  wounded  May  8.  1793. 
while  leading  the  nttack  on  the  intrenehments  of 
Clerfayt.  near  the  city  of  Conde. 

DAMPING  OFF.  A  disease  of  plants  in- 
duced by  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and 


atmosphere.  Young  seedlings  in  hothouses  and 
hotbeds  are  particularly  liable  to  it.  Although 
the  cause  is  sulliciently  obvious,  prevention  is  not 
always  easy;  not  only  because  some  plants  are 
very  sensitive  to  moisture,  but  also  because  the 
necessity  of  keeping  sashes  closed  on  account  of 
temperature  often  stands  in  the  way  of  the  venti- 
lation which  would  otherwise  be  desirable,  and 
it  is  when  a  moist  atmosphere  stagnates  around 
them,  and  the  temperature  is  not  very  low,  that 
plants  are  most  liable  to  damp  off. 

The  excessive  moisture  of  soil  and  atmosphere 
gives  the  proper  conditions  for  the  development 
of  the  fungus  Pythium  or  Artotrogus  debarya- 
num.  which  is  believed  to  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  soil 
fungus  that  lives  on  decaying  vegetation  until 
the  conditions  are  right  for  attacking  seedlings. 
If  examined,  the  seedlings  will  be  seen  to  show 
weak,  thin  spots  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
on  account  of  this  weakening  the  plant  falls  over 
and  dies.  The  disease  spreads  with  great  rapid- 
ity in  the  seed-bed,  so  that  in  a  few  days  all  the 
plants  may  be  reduced  to  a  rotten  mass.  This 
fungus  attacks  many  kinds  of  plants  in  the  open 
ground,  among  which  are  mustard,  cress,  spurry, 
maize,  clover,  lettuce,  egg-plant,  pepper*,  cucum- 
bers, melons,  and  forest-tree  seedlings.  Drying  or 
freezing  docs  not  destroy  the  fungus  or  its  spores. 
The  best  precautionary  measures  are  to  avoid 
infested  soil,  sow  thinly,  ventilate  frwly.  shade 
little,  water  sparingly,  and  burn  all  diseased 
plants. 

DAMROSCH,  diim'rosh,  Frank  (1859— ).  A 
prominent  American  musician,  son  of  Leopold 
Damrosch.  He  was  born  in  Breslau.  At  first 
a  clerk  in  a  music  store  in  Denver,  he  later 
drilled  the  chorus  in  the  German  opera  in  New 
York,  which  his  father  conducted.  In  1892  he 
organized  the  People's  Singing  Glasses  in  New 
York.  Of  these,  now  numbering  about  1500 
members,  the  more  advanced  form  the  People's 
Choral  Union.  They  are  most  important  factors 
in  popularizing  music,  and  their  annual  concerts 
are  of  a  high  artistic  order.  Damrosch  also 
became  conductor  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  Sym- 
phony Society,  president  of  the  Musical  Arts 
Society,  and  supervisor  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

DAMROSCH,  Leopold  (1832-85).  A  Ger- 
man-American musician,  violinist,  composer,  and 
conductor,  born  in  Posen,  Prussia.  His  parents 
chose  the  profession  of  medicine  for  him.  and 
after  graduating  at  the  University  of  Berlin  he 
returned  to  Posen  to  practice;  but  his  passionate 
love  of  music,  which  he  had  continued  to  study 
incidentally,  prevailed,  and  in  1854  he  aban- 
doned medicine  for  the  study  of  counterj>nint  and 
composition  under  Hubert,  Ries,  and  Dehn.  In 
1855  he  started  out  as  a  concert  violinist  in 
Magdeburg;  became  acquainted  with  Liszt,  and 
under  his  influence  began  to  write  for  the  Xcue 
Zcitschrift  fur  Musik.  He  was  director  in  Posen 
and  in  Breslau,  and  in  1871  came  to  New  York 
as  director  of  the  Arion  Society.  The  credit  of 
firmly  establishing  choral  organizations  in  New 
York  belongs  entirely  to  Damrosch.  He  founded 
the  Oratorio  Society  (1873)  and  the  Symphony 
Society  (1877),  and  organized  several  large 
musical  festivals.  All  these  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  musical  life  of  New  York 
City.  But  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  his 
life  was  the  successful  establishment,  in  1884,  of 
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German  opera  in  New  York  City,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
vious difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  Among  the 
operas  given,  Fidelio,  Tunnhauscr,  Lohengrin, 
and  Die  Walkiire  were  the  most  important  as 
comparative  novelties.  He  died  in  New  York, 
and  imposing  funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
Opera  House.  His  works  comprise  several  can- 
tatas, a  festival  overture,  beside  violin  concertos 
and  songs. 

DAMROSCH,  Walter  Johannes  (1862—). 
An  American  musician,  son  of  Leopold  Dani- 
rosch,  born  in  Breslau,  Prussia.  He  came  to 
the  U  nited  .States,  and  was  made  conductor  of 
the  Harmonic  Society  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  in  1881, 
and  organist  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  in 
1884.  In  1885  he  succeeded  his  father  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Oratorio  and  Symphony  societies, 
and  became  assistant  conductor  of  German  opera 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 
In  l8!'4-i)9  he  directed  several  operatic  ventures, 
at  first  German,  aud  subsequently  French  and 
Italian.  In  1900  01  he  conducted  the  German 
operas  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He 
produced,  in  18SK),  an  opera.  The  Scarlet  Letter, 
founded  on  the  novel  by  Hawthorne,  composed 
a  Te  Deum,  in  honor  of  Dewey's  victory  in  Manila 
Bay.  and  shorter  pieces  and  song*.  But  all  his 
works  bear  the  distinctive  marks  of  what  the 
Germans  style  'music-making.' 

DAMS  AND  RESERVOIRS.    A  dam  is  a 

barrier  built  across  a  stream  or  across  a  valley 
or  other  depression,  to  raise  the  level  of  water 
or  to  retain  or  store  water  for  the  supply  of 
cities,  towns,  or  villages,  for  irrigation,  hydraulic 
mining,  power,  or  manufacturing  purposes.  A 
reservoir  is  a  basin  or  other  receptacle  used  for 
receiving,  storing,  or  distributing  water.  Reser- 
voirs are  often,  but  by  no  means  always,  formed 
by  a  dam  connecting  the  banks  of  a  stream  or 
the  sloping  sides  of  a  valley,  canyon,  or  some 
more  basin-like  depression,  the  terms  dams  and 
reservoirs  are  used  in  speaking  of  devices  to 
confine  substances  other  than  water;  as  when 
clay  is  used  to  hold  back  molten  metal  of  any 
sort,  or  as  in  dentistry,  where  a  dam  is  built  by 
a  dentist  to  keep  saliva  out  of  a  cavity,  or  when 
a  receptacle  is  attached  to  a  stove,  lamp,  or  ma- 
chine for  heating  or  storing  water,  oil,  or  other 
liquids,  prior  to  or  during  use.  The  dams  and 
reservoirs  considered  below  will  be  only  those 
constructed  to  retain  wnter. 

DAMS. 

Where  earth  cannot  be  used,  the  choice  of 
materials  until  quite  recently  has  been  between 
timber,  timber  and  loose  stone,  and  masonry. 
Within  recent  years  a  few  dams  of  steel  or  of 
steel  reinforced  by  masonry  have  been  erected. 
Of  course  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
provide  against  dam  failures,  for  which  there  are 
the  following  common  causes;  (  1 )  By  sliding  on 
the  base  or  on  some  horizontal  joint ;  (2)  by  over- 
turning: (3)  by  fracture  due  to  tension:  (4) 
by  crushing,  in  the  case  of  masonry  dams;  (5) 
by  erosion,  in  the  case  of  earth,  or,  though  rarely, 
by  breaking  up  and  washing  away,  from  the  top 
downward,  in  the  ca«e  of  masonry  structures. 
After  a  good  site  has  been  chosen  and  the  utmost 
care  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  founda- 
tions and  the  supervision  of  the  material  and 
workmanship,  the  chief  factor  of  safety  in  dam 
construction  is  obtained  by  placing  a  sufficient 


volume  and  weight  of  material  in  the  dam  itself 
to  withstand  the  pressure  upon  it.  This  pressure 
is  directly  proportioned  to  the  height  of  water 
behind  the  dam  and  not  to  the  total  volume,  m 
is  sometimes  supposed.  In  well-designed  earth 
dams  the  cross-section  is  ao  great,  for  other 
reasons,  as  to  give  a  weight  far  in  excess  of  that 
which  could  be  removed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
retained  water.  But  in  masonry  dams  the  cross- 
section  may  be  proportioned  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure with  mathematical  nicety,  allowing,  of 
course,  the  factor  of  safety  common  to  all  good 
engineering  work.  In  the  new  tyjH*  of  steel  daim 
questions  of  volume  and  weight  yield  place  to  the 
tensile  and  compressive  strength  of  the  material. 

A  most  essential  feature  in  the  design  of  danu 
of  all  classes  is  ample  provision  for  passing 
waste  or  flood  water.  Otherwise  the  increased 
pressure  against  the  up-stream  face,  of  the  dam 
due  to  the  excessively  high  water  in  the  reservoir, 
or  else  the  force  of  the  current  in  passing  orer 
the  top  of  the  dam  may  cause  a  serious  rupture. 
In  overfall  dams  relief  may  be  obtained,  in  some 
cases,  by  providing  flood-gates  at  one  end  of  the 
structure,  either  connected  with  or  detached  from 
the  main  dam;  by  having  a  crest  to  the  whole 
dam  which  can  be  dropped  in  time  of  floods  (we 
Movable  Dams,  below)  ;  or,  in  connection  with 
one  or  both  of  the  foregoing  precautions,  there 
may  be  an  artificial  overflow  or  waste  channel 
leading  from  a  spillway  above  or  at  one  side  of 
the  dam  down  to  the  natural  channel  of  the 
stream  some  distance  below.  Such  a  spillway 
and  overflow  channel  are  essential  to  all  earth 
dams.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  waste  gates, 
or  under  sluices,  are  sometimes  provided  beneath 
the  crest  of  masonry  dams,  particularly  in  India. 
These  may  be  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  to  permit  washing  out  deposits  of  silt. 
Where  no  other  means  are  feasible,  waste  water 
may  be  tarried  to  a  point  below  the  dam  through 
a  tunnel  cut  in  the  solid  rock  at  one  side  and 
beyond  the  structure  itself. 

Eartu  Dams  are  formed  by  depositing  the 
natural  soil  from  the  vicinity  of  the  site  in  thin 
layers  to  form  the  structure  and  carefully  rollinp 
or  otherwise  rendering  compact  each  layer  be 
fore  another  is  added.    Water  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  earth  to  help  compact  it.    Soil  that 
will  compact  readily  and  be  as  little  porous  a* 
possible  should  be  selected,  but  it  is  difficult  and 
generally  impracticable  to  make  earth  dams  im 
pervious"  to  water.    Since  continuous  percolation 
through  an  earth  dam  would  lead  to  its  ruin,  it 
is  customary,  where  an  attempt  is  not  made  to 
secure  imperviousness  through  the  whole  strue 
turc,  to  place  a  water-tight  harrier  either  on  the 
upper  face  of  the  dam  or  at  its  centre.  The 
former  is  known  as  a  lining  and  the  latter  as  a 
heart  or  core  wall.    Both  a  lining  and  a  heart- 
wall  may  be  used.     Heart-walls  may  be  com 
posed  of  a  carefully  selected  mixture  of  clay  and 
loam  or  sand,  called  puddle;  of  concrete;  or  of 
stone  masonry  plastered  with  cement.    One  of 
the  advantages  of  the  heart-wall  is  that  it  can  he 
carried  well  into  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  val- 
ley, beneath  and  beyond  the  main  part  of  the 
dam.  which  is  a  great  safeguard  against  koto 
between  the  natural  ground  and  the  artificial 
structure.    Whether  or  not  the  upper  face  of  thr 
dam  is  lined  to  prevent  leakage,  it  must  he  parol 
with  stone,  concrete,  or  brick  to  prevent  damage 
tc  the  earth  slope  by  the  action  of  the  waves  at 
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the  water-level,  which  latter  varies  with  the 
fullness  or  depletion  of  the  reservoir.  Where  a 
water  lining  is  desired,  puddle  is  generally  em- 
ployed, often  with  concrete  or  masonry  above 
it."  Asphalt  has  recently  been  used  to*  supple- 
ment concrete,  brick,  or  stone  lining.  Occasion- 
ally the  lower  slope  of  earth  dams  is  paved;  in 
high  dams  it  is  frequently  built  with  a  level 


Fig.  1.— CWNMHIIW  ok  earth  dam, 
heart-wall  and  upper  slope  paved  ;  Metropolitan  Water- 
Work*.  Southborough,  1' 


place  or  btrm  part  way  up  its  height.  Water  is 
rarely  allowed  to  come  within  five  feet  of  the  top 
of  earth  dams  or  reservoir  embankments  and  it 
may  be  kept  even  lower.  The  minimum  advisable 
thickness  of  the  base  will  increase  with  the 
height  of  the  dam  and  the  gentleness  of  the 
slopes.  The  angle  of  repose,  or  natural  slope, 
of  ordinary  earth,  dumped  in  banks,  gives  a  base 
of  one  and  one-half  feet  to  one  foot  of  height, 
but  wet  earth  has  a  less  angle  of  repose.  It  is 
common,  therefore,  to  give  dams  of  ordinary 
earth  a  slope  of  2  to  1  on  the  lower  or  dry  face, 
and  2  Vj  or  3  to  1  on  the  wet  face,  and  even 
these  figures  may  be  exceeded.  Some  earth  dams 
are  backed  with  loose  stone  or  rock,  to  give 
greater  stability.  Occasionally  the  material 
composing  earth  dams  is  brought  into  place  by 
means  of  flowing  water,  instead  of  by  carts, 
scrapers,  or  buckets,  running  on  and  dumped 


that  there  were  then  ten  earth  dams  00  feet  or 
over  in  height,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
table.  I>oter  information  shows  that  the  fourth 
dam  in  the  table,  now  known  as  the  San  Leandro, 
has  a  total  height  of  l."»8  feet  from  the  lowest 
point  of  the  foundation  to  its  crest,  and  has  no 
heart-wall;  also  that  it  extends  125  feet  above  the 
original  surface.  The  Tabraud  dam.  near  Jack- 
son. Cal.,  completed  in  December, 
1901,  has  its  crest  120  feet  above 
rock  foundation,  and  1 10  feet 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  has  no  heart-wall. 
See  Enyiticvriny  .Yrir«,  July  10, 
and  September  1 1,  1002.  for  illus- 
trated descriptions  of  the  Ta- 
braud and  San  leandro  dams, 
respectively. 

Karth  dams  or  earth  embank- 
ments for  reservoirs  are  among 
the  oldest  of  engineering  struc- 
tures, having  been  built  for  irri- 
gation thousands  of  years  ago,  in  Egypt,  India, 
and  other  Oriental  countries. 

Masonry  Dams,  particularly  of  notable  size, 
are  of  comparative  recent  origin,  their  construc- 
tion having  awaited  the  development  of  modern 
engineering.  Moreover,  while  masonry  dams  of 
great  height  date  from  the  sixteenth  century  (see 
table),  it  was  only  during  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  their  design  accorded 
with  the  great  principles  of  engineering — maxi- 
mum strength  with  a  minimum  of  material  and 
cost.  The  accompanying  table,  taken  from  W'eg- 
mann,  The  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams 
(New  York,  1899),  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
tracing  the  development  of  the  most  notable 
masonry  dams  of  the  world  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  terminating  with  the  new  Croton  Dam, 
under  construction  in  1901.  In  1900,  or  since 
the  table  was  compiled,  the  contract  was  let 


Particular*  or  T«»  Hion  Earth  Dams 


NAME  AND  LOCATION 


PUairttos.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Han  Andreas.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Lake  Chabot.  Oakland.  Cal  

Middle  Branch.  New  York.  N.  Y... 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y  

Kauffnian.  Pottarllle.  Pa  

No.  a.  Oneont*.  N.  Y  

Owe*o,  N.  Y  

WarerlT.  N.  Y  


Height,  ft. 


119 
»5 
93 
SO 
73 
65 
Rl 


Length,  tt. 


Not 


740 
410 

000 

X22 


Heart-wall 


Puddle. 
None.* 
None.* 
Not  »rlven. 
Rubble  masonry. 

Sot  friven. 


while  without  heart-walls  In  the 
to  solid  rock. 


from  a  cableway  (q.v.)  Hydraulic  fill  dams 
is  the  name  applied  to  this  rather  novel  class  of 
structures.  This  process  was  used  to  build  a 
part  of  the  San  Leandro  and  Teme6cai  dams  of 
the  water-works  supplying  Oakland,  Cal.,  and 
also  in  building  earth  dams  at  La  Mesa  and  San 
Joaquin  (Lake  Christine).  Col.,  and  Tyler,  Tex. 
Earth  dams  vary  in  height  from  a  few  feet  to 
100  feet  or  more,  and  in  length  from  a  few  score 
to  thousands  of  feet,  or  even  to  miles,  although 
most  of  the  structures  running  into  miles  are 
more  properly  called  reservoir  embankments.  A 
summary  of  the  heights  of  earth  dams  in  the 
United  States,  for  water-works  purposes  alone, 
compiled  from  figures  included  in  The  Manual 
of  American  Water-Works  for  1889-90.  showed 


.  have  puddle-filled 


for  the  W'achusett  Dam,  which  is  a  worthy  rival 
of  the  new  Croton  Dam.  Some  figures  concerning 
the  W'achusett  Dam  and  the  Assuan  Dam  on  the 
Nile  (see  Reservoirs,  below)  have  been  added  to 
the  table. 

Masonry  dams  are  designed  as  though  they 
were  monolithic  structures,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  because  of  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
against  the  face  of  the  dam  tends  to  rupture  it 
both  vertically  and  horizontally,  the  blocks  of 
stone  are  not  laid  in  regular  courses.  Portland 
cement  mortar  is  used  to  bind  the  stones  in  one 
homogeneous  mass,  or  the  dam  may  be  composed 
of  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  stone  with  the 
Intervening  spaces  filled  with  concrete,  or  it  may 
he  made  of  concrete  alone.     (See  Cement.) 
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Overturning  is  guarded  against  by  giving  the 
structure  such  a  cross-section  that  the  lines  of 
pressure  will  be  thrown  within  the  centre  third 
of  the  dam.  To  provide  against  crushing,  a 
material  with  high  resistance  to  such  action  is 
selected  and  the  structure  is  so  proportioned  that 


Fia.  2.— CROM-aECTioM  or  a  masonry  ham 
(New  Croton  Dam  for  New  York  City  Water- Works). 

its  own  weight  will  not  crush  the  material  in  its 
lower  part.     As  a  general  rule  the  pressure 
should  never  exceed  fifteen  tons  per  square  foot, 
and  with  some  materials  it  may  need  to  be  as 
low  as  six  tons.   Obviously  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent excessive  or  crushing  pressures  at  the  bot- 
tom of  very  high  dams  is  to  diminish  the  thick- 
ness as  the  height  increases.    The  action  of  ice 
and  of  the  actual  or  possible  current  of  over- 
flowing water  renders  it  necessary  to  make  the 
top  of  the  dam  thicker  than  would  be  required 
to  resist  water  pressure  alone;  otherwise  the 
dam  might  Ik1  tapered  to  a  knife  edge  at  the 
top.    The  common  type  of  cross-section  for  high 
masonry  dams  approaches  a   right-angled  tri- 
angle, with  the  perpendicular  side  up-stream,  but 
it  varies  from  a  real  triangle  in  having  both 
sides  curved  somewhat,  particularly  so  as  to  give 
a  broader  base,  and  in  having  the  extreme  upper 
part  built  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  while  the 
top  is  flat,  or  perhaps  more  or  less  rounded. 
While  some  of  the  early  dams  were  quite  bold  in 
cross-section,  most  of  them  were  far  otherwise. 
The  French  engineers  were  the  first  to  apply  the 
results  of  theoretical  study  of  the  subject  to  the 
design  of  the  cross-section  of  dams.    M.  Sazilly 
discussed  the  questions  involved  in  a  memoir 
published   in   Annates   des   Ponts   et  Chausscs 
(Paris,  1853).    M.  Deloere  carried  the  work  on 
to  more  rational  conclusions,  which  were  made 
public  in  1858,  and  on  which  the  design  of  the 
Furens  Dam,  near  Saint  Etienne,  France,  was 
constructed  ( 1882-86).    A  memoir  on  these  stud- 
ies was  published  in  the  journal  just  named  in 
1866.    Although  this  dam  was  only  6  feet  higher 
(170.6  against   164.24  feet)   than  the  Puentes 
Dam.  completed  in  Spain  in  1701,  the  French 
dam  was  0.01  feet  thick  at  the  top  and  161.02 
at  the  base,  while  the  Spanish  dam  was  35.73 
feet  thick  at  the  top  and  144.20  feet  at  the  base. 
Tlu   French  dam  was  curved  in  plan  and  the 
Spanish  was  polygonal.    An  Englishman,  Prof. 
W.  J.  Rankine   (q.v.),  made  the  next  notable 
Btudy  of  the  subject.     (See  his  Miscellaneous 
Scientific  Papers,  London.  1880.)     A  number  of 
eminent  American  engineers  connected  with  the 
new  Crotnn  Aqueduct  and  its  adjuncts,  for  New 
York  City,  made  studies  which  resulted  in  the 
design  of  the  highest  masonry  dam  yet  attempted, 
which  was  put  under  construction  in  1802.  Very 
extensive  investigations  were  made  in  this  con- 
nection by  Mr.  Edward  Wegmann,  who  published 
vol.  V.— M>. 


an  important  treatise,  entitled  The  Design  and 
Construction  of  Masonry  Dams  (New  York, 
1888),  to  which  new  matter  was  added  and  a 
new  title  given  in  1800,  »o  as  to  cover  all  classes 
of  dams. 

Arched  or  Curved  Dams  have  given  rise  to  a 
great  amount  of  discussion  as  to  the  possibility 
of  utilizing  the  arch  principle  to  resist  a  part  of 
the  thrust  of  the  water  on  the  dam,  instead  of 
relying  wholly  on  gravity  dams,  or  those  with 
a  section  which  gives  sufficient  weight  to  resist 
overturning  and  sliding.  The  most  notable  dams 
designed  on  this  principle  are  the  Bear  Valley, 
Zola,  and  Sweetwater  dams,  details  of  which  are 
given  in  the  table.  The  first  two  are  declared  by 
Mr.  James  D.  Schuyler,  in  his  work  on  reservoirs 
(see  below),  to  be  "so  slender  in  profile  as  to  be 
absolutely  unstable  were  they  built  straight." 
The  Bear  Valley  Dam  is  only  3.17  feet  thick  at 
the  top,  20  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  is  60 
feet  in  height. 

Concrete  Masonry  Dams  are  not  essentially 
different  from  other  masonry  structures,  except 
in  their  composition.  (See*  Cement  and  Con- 
crete.) Perhaps  the  most  notable  concrete  dam 
in  the  world  is  that  near  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  built 
by  the  Spring  Valley  Water-Works  Company  of 
San  Francisco.  This  dam,  which  is  of  the  arched 
type,  had  attained  a  height  of  13.4  feet  in  1888 
or  1880,  but  is  designed  to  reach  ultimately  170 
feet,  with  a  top  width,  when  completed,  of  25 
feet  and  a  width  at  the  base  of  176  feet. 

Rock-Fill  Dams  are  built  of  large  stones,  or 
rock,  loosely  put  in  place,  but  with  hand-laid 
face  or  slope  walls.  To  make  such  dams  water- 
tight, or  sufficiently  so  for  the  objects  to  be 
attained,  the  up-stream  or  wet  slope  may  be 
faced  with  plank,  concrete,  concrete  and  asphalt, 
or  steel.  It  is  also  possible  to  use  earth  to  form 
either  the  upper  or  lower  section ;  or  riveted 
steel  plates  may  be  built  in  the  centre  of  the 
structure.  A  masonry  wall,  with  earth  above 
and  rock  fill  below,  faced  on  the  lower  slope 
with  stone  laid  in  mortar,  is  another  variation. 
The  adoption  of  this  form  of  construction  is 
generally  in  the  interests  of  economy,  in  localities 
where  the  transportation  of  cement  would  be  very 
ccstly.  where  earth  dams  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  where  stone  is  abundant  and  easily  thrown 
into  place.   The  Escondido  Dam,  built  by  a  Cali- 


FlO.  3— ROCK-FILL  DAM  WITH  STEEL  HEART- WALL   OR  DIA- 
PIIKAOM. 

Southern  California  Water  Company.  San  Ulejro.  Cal. 

fornia  irrigation  district  of  that  name,  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  the  rock-fill  structures. 
It  is  76  feet  high.  10  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and 
140  feet  thick  at  the  base,  has  top  and  bottom 
lengths  of  380  feet  and  100  feet  respectively. 
The  hand-laid  dry  wall  on  the  upper  or  wet 
slope  is  15  feet  thick  nt  the  base  and  5  feet  at 
the  top.  It  is  covered  with  redwood  plank  and 
the  space  between  the  plank  and  the  stone  was 
rammed  full  of  concrete.  The  joints  in  the 
planking  were  calked  with  oakum  and  daubed 
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with  asphalt.  The  Lower  Otay  Dam,  near  San 
Diego,  (Jul.,  completed  in  1807,  is  a  rock  till  dam 
with  a  steel  core.  The  dam  was  started  in 
masonry,  but  being  carried  to  a  height  of  40  feet 
ulxne  its  lowest  point,  when  its  top  length  was 
only  85  feet,  it  was  decided  to  change  the  design. 
An  inverted  T-iron  (thus,  ^  )  was  bolted  to  the 
masonry  and  steel  plates  one-third  of  an  inch 
thick,  17%  feet  long, and S  feet h  igh were  riveted 
first  to  the  T-iron,  then  to  each  other  until  three 
courses  had  lieen  placed.  The  plates  were  dimin- 
ished in  thickness  as  they  neared  the  top.  The 
dam  is  101  feet  high  above  its  lowest  point,  130  feet 
high  above  the  natural  earth,  and  is  of  rock  till 
for  121  feet.  The  steel  plates  were  protected 
by  a  eoat  of  hot  Aleatraz  asphult,  then  a  layer 
of  burlap,  then  harder  asphalt,  und  finally  one 
foot  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  on  each  side. 
A  part  of  the  rock  11 1 1  was  deposited  in  place 
by  the  force  of  a  very  heavy  blast  and  the  rest 
was  transported  from  the  quarry  by  a  cableway 
(q.v.)  048  feet  long.  Nearly  180,000  cubic  yard's 
of  stone  were  used.  The  stream  How  must  be 
passed  around  and  not  over  rock-till  dams. 

Stkki.  Dams  have  recently  been  built.  One  of 
the  first  of  these,  known  as  the  Ash  Fork,  was 
built  ubout  1807  or  1808,  by  the  Atchison.  To- 
peka  and  Santa  Ffi  Railway  Company  to  supply 


Fio.  *.— cnofls-HECTtox  or  »tm  r,  dam. 
Ash  Fork,  Aril. 


its  engines  and  incidentally  to  furnish  water  to 
the  village  of  Ash  Fork,  Ariz.  It  forms  a  reser- 
voir of  30.000,000  gallons  capacity.  The  steel 
portion  of  the  structure  is  184  feet  long  at  the 
top  and  its  greatest  height  is  40  feet.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  triangular  steel  frames, 
against  the  upper  sides  of  which  rest  the  riveted 
steel  plates,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  These 
plates  are  curved  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  chan- 
nels from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  inclined 
face  of  the  dam,  with  flat  strips  between.  Water 
Hows  over  the  top  of  the  steel  dam  and  between 
two  mason  rv  abutments  having  a  combined 
length  of  110  feet. 


Fig.  5.-cHoiMwnos  ok  timbgk        htonk  lam. 
Bi»nK«r.  Mf. 

Timber  Dams  include  a  great  variety  of  struc- 
tures built  of  framed  timber,  logs,  and  crib-work 
of  either  timber  or  logs  filled  with  stone.  They 
nre  generally  comparatively  low,  overflow  dams. 
They  frequently  have  a  sloping  up-stream  face 


and  either  a  sloping  or  stepped  down-stream  face, 
with  an  apron  below  the  toe-  of  the  latter,  to 
break  the  force  of  falling  water.  Sometimes 
piles  are  used  in  their  construction  and  often 
earth  is  filled  against  their  upper  side.  1  be 
once  famous  timber  dam  at  Ilolyoke,  Mas-...  built 
in  1840  for  water-power,  1017  feet  long  and  with 
a  maximum  height  of  30  feet,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  masonry  structure. 

MoVAlil-E  Dams  are  those  which  can  be  lowered 
or  raised  at  will,  accordiug  to  the  stage  of  water 
in  the  river.  They  are  generally  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, placed  at  stretches  where  there  are  -hallows 
or  rapids,  but  where  |>ernianent  structures  in 
raise  the  water-level  might  do  damage  by  causing 
floods  at  times  of  high  water.  They  may  also  be 
used  on  any  ordinary  dam.  or  on'  waste  weirs. 
It  is  more  common,  however,  to  call  movable  de- 
vices connected  with  ordinary  dams  flashboardt 
or  floodgates.  Flashboards  are  generally  com- 
paratively low  and  are  of  fragile  construction, 
or  have  supports  designed  to  give  way  in  time  of 
freshet.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  movable 
dams,  but  they  fall  more  or  less  closely  into 
three  groups — needle,  tcicket  or  shutter,  and  Utir- 
trap.  The  latter  have  some  decided  point*  of 
sujwriority,  being  raised  and  lowered  by  the 
force  of  the  water  itself,  on  its  being  turned 
Under  or  discharged  from  chambers  lteueath  or 
within  the  dam.  Xcedlc  dams  were  developed 
in  France  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. They  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  earlier 
French  and  English  needle  dams  and  consist  of 
horizontal  beams,  or  stop  planks,  dropped  into 
grooves  built  in  the  two  abutments  of  a  pass 
through  the  dam.  These  beams  could  l>e  lifted 
out  at  times  of  high  water.  Later,  to  facilitate 
handling,  they  were  set  vertically,  or  nearly  so, 
resting  against  a  sill  below  and  a  beam  above. 
A  chain  was  finally  substituted  for  this  beam  to 
make  greater  lengths  of  dam  feasible.  In  this 
way  movable  dams  40  feet  wide  were  developed 
on  the  Yonne,  in  France.  In  1834  M.  Poiree  in- 
creased the  width  of  one  of  these  dams,  or  passes, 
to  72  feet  by  substituting  iron  bars  for  the 
chains.  The  bars  were  short  and  were  supported 
by  means  of  vertical,  iron  frames,  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  dam.  To  throw  down 
the  dam,  it  was  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
needles  one  by  one,  detach  the  horizontal  bars, 
then  lower  the  frames  into  recesses  in  the  top  of 
the  masonry  portion  of  the  dam.  The  needle 
dams  were  somewhat  modified  subsequently  and 
used  in  various  parts  of  France,  in  Belgium,  in 
(Jermany.  and  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
needle  dam  in  this  country  was  built  in  1891-5*7 
by  the  United  States  Government  across  the  Big 
Sandy  River  at  i/ouisa,  Ky.  The  whole  improve- 
ment includes  a  lock  52  feet  wide,  n  navigable 

!>ass  130  feet  long,  and  nn  overflow  weir  140  feet 
ong.  The  sill  of  the  pass  is  13  feet  and  that  of 
the  weir  is  7  feet  below  the  normal  height  of 
water  in  the  pool,  and  the  sill  of  the  pass  is 
one  foot  below  low-water  mark  of  recent  years. 
The  steel  frames  supporting  the  pass  needles  are 
four  feet.  l>etween  centres.  The  horizontal  bars 
connecting  the  frames  and  supporting  the  upper 
ends  of  the  needles  are  hinged  at  one  end  and 
honked  at  the  other.  The  frames  have  a  sheet 
iron  floor,  forming  a  foot-bridge,  which  falls  with 
them,  and  are  connected  by  a  chain.  The  pas* 
needles  are  of  white  pine.  12  inches  wide. 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  4V£  inches  thick 
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at  the  top,  and  14  feet  3  inches  long,  each  weigh- 
ing 2(13  pounds  when  wet.    The  needles  are  set  in 

fdacc  by  means  of  a  derrick  on  a  boat,  ami  arc 
ifted  out  by  means  of  a  chain  passing  through 
irons  fastened  to  their  top,  operated  by  an  engine. 
The  frames  are  raised  or  lowered  from  one  of  the 
abutments  to  the  pass  by  means  of  a  chain  crab. 

Wicket  or  Shutter  Dams  have  been  devel- 
oped from  simple  gates  or  shutters  working  on  a 
horizontal  axis  near  their  tops,  which  have  been 
used  in  Holland  for  centuries.  These  simple 
shutters  have  been  elaborated  until  they  are 
now  made  of  short  lengths,  which  may  be  re- 
volved on  their  horizontal  axis,  then  lowered  so 
as  to  rest  flatwise  on  the  sill  of  the  dam.  They 
are  operated  from  a  bridge  placed  above  them, 
which  can  be  lowered  much  the  same  as  the 
frames  of  the  needle  dams  just  described.  In 
1880  two  wicket  dams  were  completed  on  the 
Great  Kanawha  River  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  others  have  since  been  built  on 
that  stream.  One,  completed  in  1892,  has  n 
pass  248  feet  long,  l>esides  a  weir  310  feet  long 
and  a  lock  55  feet  wide.  The  pass  is  closed  with 
02  Chanoine  wooden  wickets  3  feet  9  inches  long 
and  14  feet  high,  with  a  three-inch  space  between 
them,  which  may  be  closed  by  means  of  a  tim- 
ber, if  desired.  The  first  of  a  series  of  movable 
dams  in  the  Ohio  River,  at  Davis  Island,  near 
Pittsburg,  was  built  in  1878-85,  and  also  has 
Chanoine  wickets.  There  is  one  pass  710  feet 
long,  another  1223  feet  long,  besides  a  fixed  dam 
450  feet  wide,  several  weirs,  and  a  lock  110  feet 
wide  and  GOO  feet  long  between  the  gates.  In 
1890  a  second  Chanoine  wicket  dam  was  being 
built  across  the  Ohio  River  25  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg. 

Dnm  Dams  are  modifications  of  the  wicket 
or  shutter  dam.  One  of  these,  named  after  its 
inventor,  Capt.  II.  M.  Chittenden,  may  be  de- 
scribed, roughly,  as  being  shaped  like  one-sixth 
of  a  cylinder.  When  lowered  bv  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  axis  at  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  it 
drops  into  the  chamber,  leaving  one  radial  side 
of  the  cylinder  flush  with  the  sill.  The  sections 
are  raised  by  the  force  of  the  water  acting  from 
beneath. 

Beab-tbap  Dams  or  Gates,  in  their  simplest 
form,  consist  of  two  leaves  extending  across  the 
pass  or  opening  to  be  closed,  and  so  hinged  to 
the  sill  of  the  dam  on  their  outer  edge  that  they 
form  a  triangle  when  in  use  and  lie  flat  on  the 
sill  of  the  dam  when  open ;  one  leaf,  when  open, 
overlaps  the  others.  The  space  within  the  tri- 
angle is  filled  with  water.  On  drawing  out  this 
water  through  suitable  openings,  the  dam  fills, 
and  on  admitting  water  beneath  the  leaves,  when 
the  dam  is  open,  the  leaves  are  raised  slowly  into 
position.  Thus  the  dam  is  operated  by  the  force 
of  the  water.  The  first  dam  of  this  type  was 
built  on  the  Lehigh  River,  in  1818  or  1819,  by 
Josiah  White  and  Erskine  Hazard,  manaecrs  of 
the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  to  secure  slnek 
water  for  shipping  anthracite  coal.  Until  1880 
or  later  this  type  seems  to  have  l>een  used  but 
little  outside  of  Pennsylvania:  hut  in  1880  two 
bear-trap  gates,  each  00  feet  long,  were  built  by 
United  States  engineer  officers  in  the  Benttyville 
Dam,  across  the  Kentucky  River.  Since  1880  a 
number  of  other  dams  of  this  type  have  been 
built  in  this  country.  A  study  of  bear-trap  dams 
was  made  for  the  United  States  Government  by 
Capt.  H.  M.  Chittenden  and  Major  A.  O.  Pow- 


ell, beginning  in  1892.  (Sec  Journal  Asso- 
ciation Engineering  Societies,  Philadelphia,  for 
June,  1890;  also  an  article  by  Captain  Chitten- 
den reviewing  the  whole  subject,  in  Engineering 
IreiM,  New  York,  February  7,  1895.)  Various 
modifications  of  the  bear-trap  dam  have  l>een 
made,  including  a  hinge  at  the  apex  aud  another 
in  the  upper  leaf,  so  in  falling  the  dam  falls 
over  on  itself,  and  there  is  no  overlapping  at 
the  apex.  The  largest  bear-trap  dam  yet  built 
forms  a  part  of  the  regulating  works  of  the  Chi- 
cago Drainage  Canal  (see  Sewerage),  where  the 
canal  discharges  into  the  Dcs  Plaines  River. 
The  pass  closed  by  this  dam  is  1(50  feet  long  ajid 
20  feet  high,  besides  which  there  are  15  sluice- 
gates, 30  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high,  working 
vertically  lietween  masonry  piers.  Eight  of  the 
gates  were  walled  up,  a>  the  full  capacity  was 
not  deemed  necessary  for  some  time.  This  bear- 
trap  dam  is  not  for  navigation,  so  it  is  mounted 
on  a  masonry  structure  of  some  height,  permit- 
ting the  upper  gate  to  slide  down  the  upper  face 
of  the  masonry.  This  dam  differs  from  others  of 
the  same  type  not  only  in  being  of  steel  instead 
of  wood,  but  in  having  various  mechanical  de- 
vices to  supplement  its  operation.  A  full  illus- 
trated description  of  this  structure  is  given  in 
Engineering  Scics  (New  York)  for  .March  24 
and  May  20.  1899.  A  general  review  of  mov- 
able dams,  by  B.  F.  Thomas,  is  given  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  (New  York.  1888)  ;  also  sec  Reports 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  A  ring  (Wash- 
ington, 1800  et  seq.),  particularly  those  for 
1884  and  1887. 

Cofferdams  (q.v.)  are  employed  to  exclude 
water  from  foundations  and  other  classes  of 
work  while  under  construction.  See  Founda- 
tions. 

FAILURES  OF  DAMS. 

The  Bradford  earth  dam,  Sheffield,  England, 
failed  in  March,  1804.  This  dam,  built  to  supply 
water  and  furnish  power  to  the  city  of  Sheffield, 
was  about  90  feet  in  height.  13  feet  wide,  and 
1250  feet  long,  with  slopes  of  2  to  1.  The 
dam,  except  for  a  puddle  wall  extending  from 
end  to  end  and  00  feet  into  the  ground,  was  of 
earth  loosely  dumped  from  carts.  Cast-iron 
outlet  pipes  about  500  feet  in  length,  surrounded 
by  clay  puddle,  extended  through  the  base  of 
the  dam.  While  the  reservoir  was  being  filled 
for  the  first  time,  a  leak  suddenly  appeared,  and 
enlarged  so  rapidly  that  in  30  minutes  the  reser- 
voir had  emptied  itself.  The  flood  reached 
Sheffield  at  midnight,  without  warning,  causing 
great  destruction  of  property  and  the  loss  of  238 
lives.  In  the  official  inquiry  made  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  failure,  it  was  claimed  that  in  a 
work  of  such  great  magnitude  the  outlet  pipes 
should  not  have  been  placed  through  the  dam 
itself. 

The  failure  of  the  Mill  River  Dam  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass.,  in  1874.  was  a  conspicuous 
example  of  improper  construction  which  resulted 
in  complete  saturation  of  the  embankment.  No 
engineer  had  been  employed  in  constructing  the 
work,  and  no  proper  means  used  for  consolidat- 
ing the  embankment.  One  morning,  when  the 
water  was  4  feet  from  the  top  of  the  dam, 
masses  of  earth  were  observed,  to  slide  from  the 
outer  slope  of  the  embankment.  In  20  minutes 
the  reservoir  was  emptied  of  100.000.000  cubic 
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feet  of  water,  which  drowned  143  persons  and  de- 
stroyed $1,000,000  worth  of  property. 

The  most  disastrous  reservoir  failure  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  destruction  of  the 
South  Fork  Dam,  which  caused  the  famous 
Johnstown  flood  on  June  1,  1889.  That  this 
disaster  was  due  to  an  insufficient  wastcway 
has  been  abundantly  proved.  The  South  Fork 
Dam  was  built  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Cone- 
maugh  River,  about  3  miles  above  Johnstown. 
It  was  of  earth,  70  feet  in  extreme  height.  The 
dam  was  built  as  far  back  as  1852,  and,  after 
various  changes  in  ownership,  the  reservoir,  in 
1880,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  South  Fork 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  original  specifications  for  the  dam  required 
a  waterway  150  feet  wide.  The  waterway 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  was  130  feet 
wide  at  its  upper  end,  but  was  obstructed  by  a 
bridge  and  by  screens  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
fish.  It  extended  across  a  channel  176  feet 
long,  and  at  its  lower  end  only  69  feet  wide.  In 
other  words,  the  waste  was  only  half  that  orig- 
inally contemplated,  besides  wliich  a  brick  out- 
let culvert  had  been  abandoned.  Unusually 
heavy  rains  had  been  falling  for  several  days, 
and  "for  3Vj  hours  before  the  break  occurred  the 
water  had  been  flowing  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  dam.  When  the  dam  was  carried  away, 
the  reservoir  emptied  itself  in  about  45  minutes. 
Over  2000  lives  were  lost  in  this  disaster,  and 
between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty. 

The  Walnut  Grove  Dam,  in  Arizona,  failed  on 
February  22,  1890.  It  was  one  of  the  highest 
rock-fill  dams  ever  built,  having  been  110  feet 
in  height,  about  10  feet  thick  at  the  top  and 
140  feet  nt  the  base,  with  a  top  length  of  some 
400  feet  and  a  bottom  length  of  100  foot.  Both 
faces  were  composed  of  granite  blocks,  laid  by 
hand  and  derrick,  these  dry-face  walls  being  20 
feet  thick  at  the  base  and"  5  feet  thick  at  the 
top.  It  is  supposed  that  a  very  heavy  rainfall 
and  an  altogether  inadequate  spillway  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  clam,  which  was  over- 
topped for  a  number  of  hours.  Many  deaths  re- 
sulted from  the  failure. 

The  failure  of  the  Puentes  masonry  dam,  in 
Spain,  in  1802,  was  due  to  defective  foundation, 
the  central  part  of  the  dam  resting  upon  piles, 
instead  of  being  carried  down  to  bed  rock.  In 
the  Habra  masonry  dam,  in  Algiers  (see  table), 
whose  failure  caused  the  drowning  of  400  per- 
sons, the  disaster  was  probably  due  to  defective 
masonry  work.  The  failure  of  the  Bouzey  ma- 
sonry dam,  near  Rpinal,  France,  in  1895,  was 
caused  by  defective  construction  between  the 
base  and  the  foundation,  although  in  its  dimen- 
sions the  dam  wni-  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
lightness.  The  failure  of  the  dam  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  at  Austin,  Tex.,  which  occurred  in 
April  1900.  was  due  to  defective  foundation, 
largely  on  account  of  the  soft  limestone  rock  on 
which  the  foundation  was  laid.  The  dam  was 
1090  feet  long,  60  feet  high  above  the  founda- 
tion, and  00  feet  above  low  water.  The  up- 
stream face  of  the  dam  was  vertical,  and  the 
down-stream  face  was  curved,  giving  a  thickness 
of  88  feet  at  the  base  and  20  feet  near  the  top. 
On  April  7.  1900,  after  a  heavy  rainfall  of  sev- 
eral days,  when  the  water  was  flowing  over  the 
crest  of  the  dam  to  a  depth  of  11.07  feet,  a  por- 
tion some  500  feet  in  length  was  detached  from 


the  remainder  of  the  dam,  broke  into  two  parts, 
and  was  carried  down-stream.  Two  sections 
were  left  standing  upright  in  the  stream  a  few 
feet  below  the  original  portion.  One  of  these 
broke  up  in  a  few  hours,  but  the  other  remained 
intact.  When  the  dam  broke,  eight  people  in 
the  power-house  were  drowned  by  the  sudden 
rush  of  water,  and  during  the  following  night 
the  power-house  itself  was  partially  destroyed 

RESERVOIRS. 

Reservoirs  may  be  classified  broadly  into  im- 
pounding, settling,  storage,  and  distributing  res- 
ervoirs, all  of  which,  except  impounding,  may  be 
covered  or  open,  the  latter  being  the  general 
form.  Impounding  reservoirs  are  formed  by 
throwing  a  dam  across  some  stream  and  flood- 
ing the  country  above.  Storage  rcserroirs  are 
often  created  in  the  same  way;  or  they  may  be 
formed  more  or  less  completely  by  embankments 
or  excavation,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Both 
impounding  and  storage  reservoirs  are  designed 
to  conserve  a  supply  of  water  above  the  normal 
consumption,  for  times  when  either  the  natural 
yield  is  below  the  average  or  the  consumption 
is  unusually  great.  Impounding  reservoirs  are 
always  for  storage  purposes,  whether  the  capac- 
ity be  for  a  few  hours'  supply  or  for  a  much 
longer  period.  The  larger  and  more  regular 
the  daily  yield  of  the  stream  or  other  source  of 
supply,  as  compared  with  the  consumption,  the 
smaller  need  be  the  storage  capacity.  In  some 
cases  storage  is  required  for  months,  or  even  for 
a  year.  The  new  Croton  Dam  will  provide  r» 
stoVage  of  about  32,000,000,000  gallons,  or  near- 
lv  enough  to  supply*  the  whole  of  Greater  New 
York  (3,438.000  people  in  1900)  with  100  gal- 
lons each  for  100  days.  The  Wachusett  Dam, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water-Supply  District  (Bos- 
ton and  vicinity),  will  retain  about  63,000.000.- 
000  gallons  of  water.  It  is  located  at  Clinton, 
Mass.,  and  ranks  next  to  the  new  Croton  Dam 
in  height  (see  table  of  dams  above  for  dimen- 
sions), but  has  almost  double  the  storage  capac- 
ity. The  Periyar,  or  Periar,  Danj  in  India  (see 
table)  forms  a  reservoir  larger  than  either  of 
the  last  two,  having,  as  it  does,  a  total  capacity 
of  about  100,000,000,000  gallons;  but  the  outlet 
tunnel  is  at  so  high  a  level  that  only  about  one- 
half  of  this  capacity  can  be  utilized."  Still  great- 
er will  be  the  capacity  afforded  by  the  great  As- 
suan  Dam,  now  being  built  (see  table)  across 
the  Nile,  some  500  miles  above  Cairo.  'Die  stor- 
age here  will  be  about  280.000.000.000  gallon*, 
or  sufficient  to  cover  6,400,000  acres  of  land  to  a 
depth  of  one  foot  The  Periyar  and  Assuan 
dams  are  for  irrigation  purposes. 

An  important  sanitary  question  involved  in 
the  construction  of  impounding  and  storage 
reservoirs  for  public  water-supplies  is  the  strip- 
ping of  the  sites,  or  flooded  areas,  of  all  heavy 
accumulations  of  organic  matter  which,  either 
through  their  decay  or  through  serving  as  a  food 
supply  to  low  forms  of  life,  would  impart  un 
pleasant  tastes  and  odors  to  the  stored  water.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  remove  stumps  and  tim- 
ber and  to  burn  over  the  site,  where  practicable, 
before  filling  such  reservoirs:  but  outside  of  SV« 
England  very  little  more  than  this  has  been 
done  toward  stripping  the  sites  of  storage  re«er 
voirs.  The  estimate  for  the  Wachusett  Rc*er- 
voir,  mentioned  above,  included  $2.910  000.  out 
of  a  total  cost  of  $9,105,000.  for  stripping  the 
reservoir  site.    Aside  from  stripping  and  clear 
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ing  the  sites,  the  construction  of  impounding 
reservoirs  pertains  mostly  to  the  dam  and  its 
accessories.  One  additional  element  of  impor- 
tance in  some  cases  is  the  excavation  at  the 
border  of  reservoirs  to  prevent  shallow  flow- 
age  ami  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  would  occur  when  these  slopes  are 
alternately  exposed  and  covered  by  the  varying 
levels  of  water  in  the  reservoir. 

Settling  Reservoirs,  also  known  as  subsid- 
ing and  as  sedimentation  reservoirs,  are  shallow 
basins,  with  long  weirs  between  the  several 
compartments  over  which  the  water  flows  in 
thin  sheets,  thus  drawing  off  only  the  upper  and 
most  clarified  layer.  (See  Water  Purifica- 
tion*.) It  is  desirable  to  make  provision  for  re- 
moving the  mud,  to  which  end  the  paved  bot- 
toms may  slope  to  a  common  point  and  then 
connect  with  a  scour-pipe,  through  which  the 
mud  may  Ik*  flushed  with  a  stream  of  water 
from  a  hose. 

Distrihi'ttng  Reservoirs  are  generally  located 
within  or  near  the  city  which  they  serve.  They 
are  often  classified  as  high,  low,  and  middle 
service,  according  to  their  elevation  and  the 
areas  which  they  supply.  They  may  afford  stor- 
age for  periods  ranging  from  a  day  or  two  up  to 
several  weeks ;  but  in  the  latter  case  they  would 
perform  the  duty  of  a  storage  reservoir  as  well. 
Occasionally  distributing  reservoirs  are  formed 
by  a  dam  across  a  stream;  but  as  a  rule  they 
have  masonry  walls  above  or  below  the  natural 
surface.  The  construction  of  embankments  or 
walls  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of 
eartb  and  masonry  dams,  except  that  when 
masonry  is  used  the  principles  of  design  arc 
more  like  those  involved  in  the  planning  of  earth 
retaining  walls,  subjected,  of  course,  to  water 
pressure  on  the  other  side  at  times;  but  also 
liable  to  be  empty.  It  is  common  to  line  the 
inner  slopes  of  reservoir  embankments  with 
stone,  brick,  concrete,  or  asphalt.  The  bottoms 
arc  frequently  lined  like  the  sides.  Wben 
concrete  is  used  it  is  well  to  lay  it  in  relatively 
small  squares,  with  n  good  filling  for  the  joints, 
to  prevent  cracking. 

Covered  Reservoirs  may  have  vaulted  roofs  of 
masonry,  generally  either  brick  or  concrete,  or 
else  less  expensive  and  more  temporary  roofs  of 
timber.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to 
find  a  cheap  and  permanent  covering,  since  the 
work  at  best  adds  largely  to  the  cost  of  the 
structure.  In  fact,  the  cost  is  so  great  that  cover- 
ing is  rarely  attempted  in  the  United  States, 
except  for  relatively  small  reservoirs  receiving 
either  filtered  water  or  that  from  underground 
sources,  either  of  which  is  liable  to  injury 
through  the  development  of  organisms  giving 
rise,  in  their  life  processes,  to  bad  testes  and 
cdors. 

Bibliography.  Wegmann,  Design  and  Con- 
struction of  Dams  (New  York.  1809)  ;  Schuyler. 
Reservoirs  for  Irrigation.  Water  Potrrr  and  Do- 
mestic Supply  (New  York.  1901):  Frizzell. 
Water  Poiccr  (Xew  York,  1901);  also  general 
treatise  on  water-works  by  Fanning,  Folwell, 
Ooodell,  and  Turneaure,  and  Wilson,  Manual  of 
Irrigation  Engineering  (New  York,  1897). 

DAMSEL  FLY  (so  called  from  the  French 
name  demoiselle).  An  insect  of  the  family 
Agrionidre,  order  Odonata,  closely  allied  to  the 
dragon-flies.  They  are,  says  Iloward.  the  small, 
graceful  species,  with  extremely  slender  bodies 


and  narrow,  clear  wings,  held  vertically  in  re- 
pose, which  are  very  commonly  found  over  large 
bodies  of  still,  fresh  water:  "All  of  our  North 
American  species  [about  75]  are  small,  but  in 
tropical  regions  they  grow  to  a  large  size,  and 
some  South  American  forms  are  among  the  larg- 
est species  of  the  order  Odonata.  They  do  not 
fly  high  in  the  air,  but  frequent  low-growing 
aquatic  vegetation.  The  colors  as  a  rule  are 
rather  dull,  but  the  slender  bodies  of  some  are 
brilliantly  blue,  green,  or  even  red."  Many 
authors  unite  with  these  as  a  subfamily  the 
dark-colored,  prominent-eyed  flies  otherwise  re- 
garded as  constituting  the  separate  family 
Calopterygida*.  The  life  history  of  these  flies  is 
substantially  that  of  the  dragon-flies  (q.v.).  See 
Plate  of  Dragon-Flies. 

DAMSEL  OF  BRITTANY.  A  title  given  to 
Eleanor  of  Brittany,  sister  of  Arthur,  Count  of 
Brittany,  and  niece  of  King  John  of  England, 
who  confined  her  in  the  Castle  of  Bristol,  where 
she  died  in  1241. 

DAN  (Heb.,  judge).  A  city  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Israel,  called  originally  Laish 
(Judges"  xviii.  29),  but  renamed  Dan  by  the 
Oanite  invaders.  Owing  to  its  northerly  loca- 
tion (Gen.  xiv.  14),  it  was  often  used  in  con 
nection  with  Beersheba  (I.  Sam.  iii.  20;  II. 
Sam.  iii.  10)  in  the  phrase  "from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba," to  express  the  whole  land  of  Israel.  The 
Danites  introduced  an  idolatrous  worship 
(Judges  xviii.),  but  this  gave  way  to  the  calf- 
worship  introduced  by  Jeroboam  ( I.  Kings  xii. 
29).  At  the  solicitation  of  Asa,  King  of  Judah. 
Ben  Iladad,  the  Syrian  King,  invaded  Israel,  and, 
among  other  cities,  Dan  was  destroyed  ( I.  Kings 
xv.  20;  II.  Chron.  xvi.  4).  The  ruins  of  the 
city  are  identified  with  modern  Tel-el-Kadi. 

DAN.  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  his  concubine 
Bilhah  (Gen.  xxx.  5,  0).  The  tribe  was  one  of 
the  smallest  and  weakest  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
federacy. Belonging  to  the  northern  group,  its 
territory  lay  southwest  of  Ephraim,  occupying 
the  valleys  of  Sorek  and  Ajalon  (Joshua  xix. 
40-46).  Owing,  however,  to  difficulties  with 
the  Amorites  ( Judges  i.  34 ) ,  we  find  them 
later  migrating  to  the  far  north,  and  conquering 
the  city  of  Laish,  which  they  rebuilt  and  called 
Dan  (Joshua  xix.  47;  Judges  xviii.).  Samson 
(q.v.)  was  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Judges  xiii.  2. 
24,  25).  The  earliest  reference  to  the  tril>e  is  in 
the  song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.)  ;  the  passage  in 
which  Dan  is  reproached  for  seeking  protection 
in  ships,  instead  of  coming  forward  to  help  its 
brother  tribe  Bilhah,  is  obscure:  but  it  seems 
certain  that  at  this  period  already  Dan's  settle- 
ments were  to  the  north  and  near  the  seacoast. 
Dan,  though  designated  as  a  'concubine'  tribe, 
which  generally  indicates  secondary  rank,  plays 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  early  traditions  and 
legends.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fame  and 
antiquity  of  the  sanctuary  at  Dan,  which  as 
late  as  the  days  of  Amos  is  put  on  a  level  with 
Bethel  and  Beersheba  (Amos  viii.  14).  In  this 
sanctuary  the  older  rites  and  practices  were 
preserved  with  great  fidelity,  and  its  priests 
traced  their  origin  to  Moses  himself  (Judges 
xviii.  .30).  The  name  Dan  ('judge')  may  orig- 
inallv  have  lieen  the  title  of  a  deity. 

DA'NA,  Charles  Anderson  (1819-97).  An 
American  journalist,  bom  at  ITinsdale,  N.  H., 
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August  8,  1819.  He  studied  at  Harvard,  but, 
owing  to  defective  eyesight,  did  not  graduate. 
He  joined  the  Hrook  Farm  Association  in  1841, 
edited  in  its  interest  The  Harbinger,  contributed 
to  the  .Boston  Chromotype,  and,  after  the*  fail- 
ure of  Hrook  Farni,  was,  witli  its  founder.  Hip- 
ley  (q.v. ).  connected  with  the  New  York  Trib- 
une (1847-62).  Disagreement  with  Horace 
Greeley  in  war  politics,  proclaimed  in  a  once- 
famous  editorial,  "On  to  Richmond,"  forced  his 
resignation.  He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  in  18(53-04.  After  the  war  lie  edited  the 
Chicago  Republican,  which  failed.  He  then  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  became  part  proprietor 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Sun — a 
position  which  he  held  from  1808  to  his  death. 
With  George  Ripley  he  planned  and  edited  the 
Setc  American  Cyclopaedia  (1857-03),  and  its 
successor,  the  American  Cyclopadia  (1873-70). 
He  compiled  also  the  well-known  Household 
Book  of  Poetry  (18.r)7),  and  collaborated  in  a 
Life  of  Grant  (1868).  Other  works  are:  The 
Art  of  Newspaper  Making  (1895)  ;  Lincoln  and 
His  Cabinet  (1800);  and  Recollections  (1897). 
At  the  time  of  his  death  at  Glen  Cove.  L.  I.,  on 
October  17,  1897,  Mr.  Dana  was  in  many  ways 
the  most  noted  journalist  in  the  country.  He 
had  a  brilliant  intellect  and  understood*  every 
detail  of  the  art  of  making  a  good  newspaper, 
but  he  was  generally  believed  to  lie  so  intense  in 
his  prejudice'  that  he  failed  to  acquire  the  au- 
thority to  which  his  talents  entitled  him. 

DANA,  Charles  Loomis  (1852—).  An 
American  neurologist.  He  was  bora  at  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  and  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  He  served  as  professor  of  physiology 
in  the  New  York  Woman's  Medical  College,  of 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  at  the  New  York 
Postgraduate  Medical  School,  and  of  nervous 
diseases  in  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  and  for 
a  time  was  president  of  the  American  Neuro- 
logical Association.  Resides  numerous  papers, 
his  publications  include  a  Text-Book  on  Yerrou* 
Diseases  (1892). 

DANA,  Edward  Salismry  (1849—).  An 
American  mineralogist,  born  at  New  Haven. 
Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1870, 
and  became  tutor  there  in  1874.  He  received  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Yale  in  1870,  and  also  studied 
at  Heidelberg  and  Yienna.  In  1879  he  was  made 
assistant  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy,  and  later  professor  of  physics,  at 
Yale.  His  publications  include  numerous  papers 
on  mineralogiral  topics;  "Appendix  I."  nnd  "Ap- 
pendix II."  of  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy ;  a 
Text-Book  of  Mineralogy  (1877)  ;  Minerals  and 
Hotc  to  Study  Them,  and  a  Text-Book  of  Mechan- 
ics (1881). 

DANA,  Francis  (1743-1811).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  jurist.  He  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1702;  soon  became  prominent  at  the  bar,  and, 
as  a  Whig,  in  colonial  polities;  and  from  1776 
to  1780  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  elected  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1770.  nnd  from  the  first  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  work  of  that  body. 
Tn  1778  he  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  three  to  which  the 


conciliatory  proposals  of  Lord  North  were  re- 
ferred. He  went  abroad  in  September.  1779,  as 
the  official  secretary  of  John  Adams,  recently 
appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  j»eace  with 
Great  Britain,  and,  after  spending  some  time  in 
Paris  and  Amsterdam,  was  sent  in  March,  1781, 
as  1'nited  States  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Saint 
Petersburg.  Catherine  persistently  refused  to 
receive  him  as  an  accredited  Minister,  however, 
and  in  1783  he  returned  to  America.  He  was 
again  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress 
(1784),  and  in  January,  17H5,  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1786  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Annapolis  Con- 
dition (q.v.),  and  in  the  following  year  was 
also  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  but  was  prevented! 
by  illness  from  attending.  In  the  State  Conven- 
tion of  1788  he  cooperated  with  Theophilus  Par- 
sons and  John  Hancock  in  securing  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court  from  1791  to  I80t>.  during 
which  period  he  took  no  active  part  in  State  or 
national  polities. 

DANA,    James    Dwiuht     (1813-!K»».  An 
American  geologist  and  one  of  the  eminent  scien- 
tists of  the  last  century.    He  was  Inirn  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.    His  father  was  a  successful  business  man 
of  New  England  birth,  ami  his  mother  was  Har- 
riet Dwight.  daughter  of  Seth  Dwight,  of  Wil- 
liamsburg. Mass.    Dana  early  became  interested 
in  scientific  studies.    In  his  school  days  at  Utica 
he  devoted  much  time  to  chemical  investigations, 
nnd  he  frequently  made  excursions  to  distant 
points  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  minerals. 
Attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Professor  Silli- 
man,  he  entered  Yale  College  in  1830,  where  for 
three  years  he  pursued  the  study  of  classics, 
mathematics,  and   natural   sciences.     In  1833 
Dana  received  an  appointment  as  instructor  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  a  position  that  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  European  travel.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Yale  and  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Professor  Silliman.  While 
at  New  Haven  he  published  his  first  important 
scientific  work  {The  System  of  Mineralogy) .  a 
book  that  subsequently  passed  through  several 
editions   and    attained    a    reputation    in  both 
Europe  and  America  as  a  standard  of  reference. 
From  1838  to  1842  Dana  was  a  member  of  the 
Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Government.    While  on  this  ex- 
pedition, which  explored  the  little  known  part* 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  had  a  wide  field  for 
scientific  discovery  and  description.    The  oppor- 
tunities presented  were  such  as  few  scientists 
have  received;  so  extensive  was  the  material  col- 
lected that,  upon  his  return  to  the  Cnited  States, 
Dana  devoted  thirteen  years  of  almost  constant 
labor  to  its  study.    The  results  were  published 
by  the  Government  in  three  voluminous  n*ports: 
"Zoophytes,"  in  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition '(Philadelphia.    1846)  ;    "(k>ology."  in 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition   Under  C. 
Wilkes,   U.  8.   Y.    (Philadelphia.    1849)  ;  and 
"Crustacea,"  in  United  States  Exploring  ExjMiii- 
tion  Under  C.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  Y.  (New  York.  1852- 
54).    In  the  work  on  "Zoophytes."  230  specie 
were  described  by  Dana  for  the  first  time,  \vhib? 
the  report  on  "Crustacea"  contained  description* 
of  no  less  than  658  new  species.     The  intense 
zeal  with  which  Dana  pursued  this  task  serioudy 
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impaired  his  health,  and  although  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  much  in  after-years,  his  life  hence- 
forth wiis  a  continual  struggle  against  disability. 

The  value  of  Dana's  services  to  science  received 
prompt  recognition  from  Yale  College,  which  ap- 
pointed him  in  1850  to  the  professorship  of 
natural  history,  a  position  he  filled  from  1855  to 
1890.  During  thi«  period  his  activities  found 
expression  in  lectures  to  college  student*,  in  sev- 
eral text-book*  on  geology  and  mineralogy,  and 
in  numerous  contributions  to  scientific  journals. 
1 1  is  work  was  characterized  by  keenness  of  per- 
ception, gTCftt  powers  of  analysis,  and  by  vivid 
imagination.  These  qualities  eminently  fitted 
him  for  geological  investigations,  and  his  dis- 
cussions-of  the  grander  features  of  the  earth, 
such  as  the  form  and  origin  of  continents,  moun- 
tain-building, and  volcanoes,  are  among  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  scientific  literature. 
From  1840  until  his  death  he  served  almost  con- 
tinuously as  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  in  which  many  of  his  papers  were  pub- 
lished. Dana  received  many  marks  of  honor 
from  American  and  foreign  institutions.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1854,  and 
at  various  times  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  the  Institute  of  France,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Vienna, 
and  of  many  other  learned  societies.  In  1872 
the  Geological  Society  of  London  conferred  upon 
him  the  Wollaston  .Medal  "in  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  to  mineralogy  and  geology."  and 
in  1877  he  received  the  Copley  Medal  "for  his 
biological,  geological,  and  mineralogical  investi- 
gations, carried  on  through  half  a  century,  and 
for  the  valuable  works  in  which  his  conclusions 
and  discoveries  have  been  published."  The  more 
important  of  his  contributions  to  scientific  litera- 
ture, in  l»ook  form,  are  the  reports  previously 
mentioned,  and  the  following:  A  St/stem  of 
Minrraloqti  (1837;  4th  ed.  1854):  Manual  of 
Mineralogy  (  1848;  4th  ed.  1854)  ;  Manual  of  Oe- 
alow  (1802;  4th  ed.  1866);  Corals  and  Coral 
Islands  (1872;  2d  ed.  1890);  Text-Rook  of 
(irolo;,/  (18(!4;  4th  ed.  1882);  The  Ceoloqical 
Stori/  Briefly  Told  (1875).  He  died  in  New 
Haven.  April  13.  1895. 

DANA,  Napoieox  Jackson  Tecum seh  (1822- 
— ).  An  American  soldier,  born  in  Eastport, 
Maine.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  and  was  as- 
signal  as  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  1842. 
During  the  Mexican  War  he  served  in  both  the 
northern  and  the  southern  campaigns,  and  in 
April.  1847.  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
In  1855  he  resigned  and  thereafter  until  1861 
was  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  Saint 
Paul.  Minn.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  entered  the  service  as  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  Minnesota  volunteers,  and  in  February.  1802. 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  I'nited  States 
volunteers.  He  served  throughout  the  Penin- 
sular and  Maryland  campaigns;  was  seriously 
wounded  at  Antietam;  became  a  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  November,  1802;  was  engaged 
in  various  operations  in  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  ami  then  commanded  successively  the  Dis- 
trict of  Vicksburg,  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps, 
the  Districts  of  West  Virginia  and  Vicksburg, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi.  In  May, 
1865.  he  resigned  from  the  service,  and  subse- 
quently took  an  active  interest  in  railway  man- 


agement, becoming  president  of  the  Montana  and 
Union  Railway  Company  in  1885.  He  was  ap- 
pointed captain  and  assistant  quartermaster 
U.  S.  A.,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  and  retired 
from  active  service  in  1894. 

DANA,  Richard  (1700-72).  An  American 
jurist.  He  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1718,  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts  bar.  He 
was  also  prominent,  as  a  Whig,  in  colonial  poli- 
tics; frequently  presided  over  Boston  town- 
meetings;  was  chosen  to  administer  the  oath  to 
Andrew  Oliver  binding  him  not  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  in  1770  waa 
a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  make  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  Boston  Massacre. 

DANA,  RiciiABo  Henhy  (1787-1879).  An 
American  poet,  essayist,  and  novelist,  bom  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  15,  1787.  He  en- 
tered Harvard  College  in  1804,  but  remained 
there  only  three  years.  Adopting  law  as  a  pro- 
fession, he  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar  in 
1811,  but  after  some  activity  in  politics  re- 
nounced the  practice  of  law  for  literature.  His 
first  literary  work  of  note  was  an  oration  de- 
livered on  -July  4,  1814.  before  the  Washington 
Benevolent  Society  in  Cambridge.  In  1815  he 
became  associated  with  the  North  American 
Rcvicic,  to  which  he  contributed  several  essays, 
and  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  an  editor. 
He  then  (1821)  started  a  miscellany,  The  Idle 
Man,  to  which  his  friend  Bryant  contributed, 
but  which  came  to  an  end  after  the  sixth  num- 
ber had  been  issued.  His  published  works  are: 
Poems  (  1827)  ;  Thoughts  on  the  Soul  (1829),  a 
poem  delivered  l>efore  the  Porter  Rhetorical  So- 
ciety of  Andover,  Mass. ;  Poems  and  Prose  Writ- 
ings (  1833).  the  best  of  which  were  republished 
in  The  Buccaneer  and  Other  Poems  (London, 
1844)  ;  and  Poems  and  Prose  Writings  (2  vols., 
1850).  He  did  his  best  work  as  a  critic,  and  had 
considerable  influence  in  forming  the  taste  of 
New  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
His  poetry  was  good  for  the  time,  but  is  read 
little  to-day.  "The  Buccaneer"  is  probably  his 
best  poem;  his  prose  tales,  such  as  "Paul  Fel- 
ton,"  display  imagination  hut  are  poorly  con- 
st ructcd. 

DANA,  Richard  Henry  (1815-82).  An 
American  author,  born  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  a 
son  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  the  poet.  He  de- 
veloped in  early  life  a  passion  for  the  sea.  and 
was  witli  difficulty  restrained  from  entering  the 
navy.  He  entered  Harvard,  but  suffered  from 
weak  eyes,  and,  to  cure  them,  undertook  a  Pacific 
voyage  as  a  common  sailor,  a  record  of  which 
is  given  in  his  sea-classic  7'iro  Years  Before  the 
Mast  ( 1840;  augumented  ed.  1869).  a  book  often 
republished  and  translated.  On  his  return  Dana 
reentered  Harvard  and  graduated  in  1837.  He 
studied  law  and  attained  eminence  in  practice. 
On  sea  usages  and  laws,  he  wrote  The  Seaman's 
Friend  (1S41),  reprinted  in  England  as  The 
Seaman's  Manual.  He  contributed  to  legal  jour- 
nals and  to  the  \orth  American  Rcrictc;  wrote 
To  Cuba  and  Bark  ( 1859)  :  and  edited  Wheaton's 
International  Laic  (i860).  In  1S70  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  England,  but  was  refused 
confirmation  through  a  paltry  political  intrigue 
and  unfounded  accusations  of  plagiarism.  He 
richly  deserved  the  honor  because  of  his  patriot- 
ism.'  his   high   character,   and   hi-  diplomatic 
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nnd  li  j.i  I  learning.  To  prosecute  studies  on  in- 
ternational law  lie  went  to  Europe  in  1878.  lie 
died  in  Koine  of  pneumonia.  Consult  Adams, 
Richard  Henry  Dana:  A  Biography  (181)0). 

DANA,  Samiel  Litiier  (171)5-1808).  An 
American  chemist.  While  chemist  of  the  Merri- 
mack print  works  he  invented  a  method  of  bleach- 
ing cotton  goods  which  wan  widely  adopted,  and 
discovered  that  sodium  phosphate  is  a  mordant, 
a  fact  of  considerable  importance  in  the  art  of 
calico-printing. 

DANA,  William  Parsons  (1833—).  An 
American  artist,  born  iu  Boston.  He  studied  art 
in  Paris  under  Pioot  and  Le  Poitcvin,  and  be- 
came known  as  a  marine  and  genre  painter.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
in  18113,  and  in  1878  won  a  third-class  medal  at 
the  Paris  Kxposition  for  his  picture  "Gathering 
Seaweed"  (1878).  Other  of  his  works  are: 
"Chase  of  the  Frigate  Constitution,"  and 
"Heartsease." 

DANAE,  dan'A-e  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aa*a». 
The  daughter  of  Aerisius,  King  of  Argos.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  an  oracle  declared  that  her 
son  would  kill  his  grandfather.  Aerisius  there- 
fore confined  Danae*  in  an  underground  chamber, 
or  in  a  tower  of  bronze.  Here  she  was  visited 
by  Zeus  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  bore  him  Per- 
seus (q.v. ).  Aerisius  put  both  the  mother  and 
child  into  a  chest,  and  exposed  them  on  the  sea. 
The  chest,  however,  drifted  ashore  on  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  and  Danae  and  her  child  were  saved. 
Danae  remained  in  the  island  until  Perseus  had 
grown  up  and  l>ecome  a  hero  famous  for  his  ex- 
ploits. She  afterwards  accompanied  him  to 
Argos.  On  his  approach  Aerisius  lied,  but  was 
subsequently  slain  accidentally  by  Perseus  at 
l.arissa.  Kembrandt.  Correggio,  and  Titian  have 
made  the  picturesque  union  of  Dana?  and  Zeus 
the  subject  of  famous  paintings,  which  hang 
respectively  in  the  Hermitage  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg, the  Palazzo  Borghcse  at  Rome,  and  the 
Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples.  A  second  Titian 
on  the  same  myth  is  in  the  Imperial  Gallery, 
Vienna. 

DAN^'US,  or  DANK  AU.  da 'no'.  Lambert 
(c.  1530-5»5).  A  French  Reformed  theologian.  He 
was  born  at  Rcaugeney;  studied  law  at  Orleans, 
Paris,  and  Bourges;  became  a  Protestant  in  1560; 
was  preacher  in  France  (1501-72);  fled  to 
Ceneva  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew massacres  (August  24,  157'2),  and  preached 
in  various  other  places  till  his  death  at  Castrcs, 
November  11.  1505.  He  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Reformed  theologians  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  author  of  many  learned  vol- 
umes, the  mo«t  famous  of  which  is  his  Ethica 
Christiana  (1577:  7th  ed.  1040),  the  first  Prot- 
estant attempt  at  a  system  of  morals  apart  from 
dogmatics.  For  his  life,  consult  Paul  de  Felice 
(Paris.  1882). 

DANAI,  diin'A-T.  or  DANAOI,  dAn'A-oi  (T>at., 
from  Ok.  Aarao/,  Danaoi) .  A  term  originally 
applied  to  the  Argivos  as  the  descendants  of  King 
Dana  (is.  Because  of  their  warlike  character, 
Homer  uses  the  name  to  designate  the  Greeks  in 
general. 

DAN  AIDE,  dAn'A  Id  (from  Lat.  Danaidcs, 
Gk.  AavalSti,  the  fifty  daughters  of  DanalK 
condemned,  with  one  exception,  to  pour  water 
eternally  into  sieves  as  a  punishment  for  mur- 


dering their  husbands  on  their  wedding  night  at 
their  father's  bidding).  An  early  form  of  water- 
wheel,  sometimes  called  a  tub-wheel.  It  resembled 
a  smaller  tub  set  in  a  larger  one,  with  a  free 
annular  space  and  with  a  horizontal  ■pace  be- 
tween the  two  bottoms  provided  with  radial 
floats,  arranged  spirally.  The  whole  device  re- 
volved on  a  vertical  axis,  water  flowing  through 
it  vertically. 

DANAIS,  dAn'A-Is  (Neo-Lat,  from  Gk.  Ao- 
pals,  daughter  of  DanaUs).  A  genus  of  larj«e 
blue-  and  brown-winged,  strongly  marked  nyra- 
phalid  butterflies  of  the  tropics,  of  especial  inter- 
est to  the  students  of  mimicry  and  protective 
coloration.  According  to  Bates  and  Wallace  cer- 
tain South  American  species  are  distasteful  to 
the  local  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  butterfly- 
hunters,  and  therefore  fly  about  regardless  of 
exposure;  and  they  are  'mimicked'  by  other 
butterflies,  which  are  eatable,  in  order  to  secure 
immunity  through  this  gradually  acquired  re- 
semblance. (See  Mimicry.)  An  Australian 
species  is  the  bugong  'moth,'  whose  grub  the  ab- 
origines regard  as  a  dainty.  (See  Rrooxo.) 
The  representative  of  the  group  in  the  United 
States  is  the  familiar  milkweed-butterfly,  for- 
merly classified  as  Danais  archippua.  See 
M  i  i.k  weed-  Butterfly. 

DANAKIL,  dH'nA'kll.    An  Ethiopian  people, 
calling  themselves  Afar.    See  also  Akrica,  Etk 
nology. 

DANAO.  dA-na'd.  A  town  of  Cebu,  Philip- 
pines, situated  four  miles  north  of  Cebu,  on  the 
coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danao  River.  The 
town  is  very  old,  having  existed  from  the  time 
of  the  conquest.    Population,  in  1808,  15.483. 

DANAUS,  dAn'A-us  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aa«Ati. 
A  mythical  personage,  according  to  the  common 
genealogy,  the  son  of  Belus  and  Anehintie.  grand 
son  of  Poseidon,  brother  of  .Egyptus,  and  origi- 
nally ruler  of  Libya.  Thinking  his  life  in  dan- 
ger from  the  machinations  of  his  brother,  be 
fled  to  Argos,  accompanied  by  his  fifty  daugh- 
ters, known  as  the  Dana  ides,  where  he  was 
chosen  king,  after  the  banishment  of  Gclanor. 
the  last  of  the  Inaehida?.  The  fifty  son*  of 
.Egyptus  followed  him,  and  sought  the  hand*  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage.  DanaUs  consented, 
but  in  fear  of  treachery  or  in  revenge  for  his 
exile,  gave  each  of  his  daughters  a  dagger,  and 
made  them  promise  to  murder  their  husband*  on 
their  wedding  night.  All  did  so.  except  Hypenn- 
restra,  who  saved  her  husband,  l.yneeu*.  The 
future  of  the  Dnnaides  was  variously  told.  Ac- 
cording to  one  version,  DanaUs  found  no  *uiton» 
for  his  daughters,  and  finally  offered  them  as 
prizes  in  a  contest.  They  were  thus  married 
to  the  Argive  youth  and  been  me  the  ancestor* 
of  the  Danai.  The  story  of  Lynecus  was  also 
variously  told ;  according  to  one  version  Hyperm- 
nestra  was  forgiven,  and  Lynecus  chosen  by 
DanaUs  as  his  successor.  The  other  version  was 
that  Lynceus  later  slew  DanaUs  nnd  his  guilty 
daughters.  The  Dannides  in  the  lower  world 
were  condemned  to  the  never-ending  task  of  fill 
ing  with  water  a  vessel  full  of  hole*.  The 
Danaidcs  seem  to  have  been  regarded  a*  nymph* 
of  the  springs  in  the  plain  of  Argos.  and  Danad* 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  dig  well*  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  thereupon  chose  him  king  The 
tomb  of  DanaUs,  in  the  Agora  of  Argos. 
shown  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
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DAN 'BURY.  A  city  and  one  of  the  county- 
scats  of  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  GO  miles  north- 
northeast  of  New  York  City;  on  the  Berkshire 
aud  Highland  divisions  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  und  Hartford  Rnilroad  (Map:  Connecti- 
cut, B  4).  It  contains  a  court-house,  the  county 
jail,  a  public  library,  parks,  a  beautiful  ceme- 
tery, two  soldiers'  monuments,  and  one  to  Oen- 
eral  Wooster.  An  annual  agricultural  fair  is 
held  here.  The  manufacture  of  hats,  dating 
from  1780,  represents  a  capital  of  about  $3,000,- 
000.  Other  products  are  machinery  for  making 
hats  and  cutting  fur,  paper  and  wooden  boxes, 
shirts,  silk,  aud  silver-plated  ware.  The  govern- 
ment, under  a  charter  of  1880,  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  biennially  elected,  and  a  city  council, 
which  confirms  the  mayor's  nominations  to  the 
police  department  and  elects  all  other  adminis- 
trative officials.  The  water- works  are  owned 
and  operated  bv  the  municipality.  Population, 
in  1800,  10,552;  1900,  10,537. 

First  settled  in  1684,  Danbury  was  organized 
as  a  town  in  1687,  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1822,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1889. 
Supplies  for  the  American  army  were  Btored 
here  during  the  Revolution,  and  in  April,  1777, 
General  Tryon  entered  the  town,  destroyed  the 
stores,  and  "burned  a  large  number  of  the  build- 
ings. An  American  force  pursued,  and,  in  a 
skirmish  at  Ridgefield,  General  Wooster  (q.v.) 
was  mortally  wounded.  Consult  Bailey,  History 
of  Danbury;  1681-1*96  (New  York,  1896.) 

DAN'BY,  Francis  (1793-1861).  An  Irish 
painter,  bom  near  Wexford,  November  16,  1793. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  school, 
and  also  studied  under  O'Connor.  In  1812  he 
exhibited  his  first  picture.  "landscape — Even- 
ing," in  Dublin.  In  1813  he  visited  London, 
but  shortly  loft  there  and  went  to  Bristol,  where 
he  lived  until  1824,  supporting  himself  by  giving 
lessons  in  drawing.  In  1824  he  made  his  repu- 
tation by  a  large  marine  painting,  "Sunset  at 
Sea.  After  a  Storm;"  and  his  "Opening  of  the 
Sixth  Seal,"  in  1828,  at  the  Institution,  secured 
his  election  to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  same 
year  he  removed  to  London.  The  following  year 
he  sent  two  pictures,  subjects  from  the  Revela- 
tion, to  the  Academy;  but.  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  authorities,  he  went  to  live  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  remained  eleven  years. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1841,  and  from  that 
year  exhibited  annually  both  at  the  Academy 
and  at  the  Institution.  "The  Kvening  Gun,"  ex- 
hibited in  1848,  is  one  of  his  finest  works.  He 
died  at  Exmouth,  February  10,  1861.  His  art 
showed  hif»h  imagination,  with  the  effect  of 
solemnity  and  stillness,  but  his  composition  was 
often  theatrical  and  his  execution  smooth  and 
thin.  His  son.  James  Francis  Danby,  was  a 
landscape  painter  of  some  repute. 

DANBY,  Thomas  Osborxe,  Earl  of  (1631- 
1712).  An  English  statesman.  In  1673  he  was 
appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  in  1674  was 
created  first  Earl  of  Danby.  On  the  resig 
nation  of  Clifford  in  1673,  he  became  Lord  High 
Treasurer  ami  Prime  Minister  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  retained  these  positions  until  1678.  when  he 
was  accused  of  carrying  on  treasonable  negotia- 
tions with  France,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
with  some  interruptions,  for  five  years.  The 
marriage  of  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
to  William  of  Orange  was  due  mainly  to  his  per- 


sistent efforts,  and  upon  the  accession  of  William 
111.  in  1689  he  became  President  of  the  Council. 
He  was  created  Duke  of  Leeds  in  1094,  but  was 
impeached  for  bribery  in  the  following  year. 
The  charge,  however,  was  not  pressed. 

DANCE,  George,  Jr.  (  ? 1740-1825).  An  Eng- 
lish architect,  born  in  London.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother  Nathaniel  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  whose  original 
members  he  was  for  several  years  the  last  sur- 
vivor. Newgate  Prison  was  rebuilt  in  1770  from 
his  plans,  and  the  front  of  the  Guildhall  was 
also  designed  by  him.  In  later  life  he  exhibited 
chalk  portraits. 

DANCE  OF  DEATH.   See  Death,  Dam  e  of. 

DANCETTE,  dan-set'  (Fr.,  irregular  forma- 
tion from  Lat.  dens,  tooth).  One  of  the  lines 
of  partition  in  heraldry,  which  differs  from  in- 
dented (q.V.)  only  in  the  greater  size  of  the 
notches.  The  indentations  where  the  division  is 
per  fess  dancette  never  exceed  three  in  numlx  r. 

DANCING  (from  danre,  from  OF.  dancer, 
danser,  Fr.  danser,  to  dance,  from  OHG.  dansOn, 
to  drag,  from  dinsan,  OS.  thinsan,  to  drag:  con- 
nected with  Lat.  tcnus,  cord.  Gk.  rclmr,  teinein, 
Lith.  tensti,  Skt.  tan,  to  stretch).  The  origin  of 
dancing  may  l>e  traced  to  a  universal  desire  of 
expressing  emotion  by  action.  At  a  later  |»eriod 
comes  the  element  of  pantomime,  the  suggestion 
of  an  idea  by  means  of  motions.  As  far  into 
antiquity  as  history  reaches,  every  dance,  wheth- 
er belonging  to  civilized  or  to  savage  nations, 
was  accompanied  by  music,  or  by  rhythmic  lieats 
on  the  drum,  shells,  rattle,  sticks,  or  by  clapping 
of  hands.  Frequently  the  dance  was  accompanied 
by  chants  or  songs.  Records  show  in  a  general 
way  that  in  the  very  earliest  times  people  danced 
and  sang  at  the  same  time;  afterwards  some 
danced  while  others  sang  an  accompaniment,  and 
finally  musical  instruments  took  the  place  of 
voice  accompaniment.  Ultimately  music  and  the 
dance  separated,  the  former  improving  and  the 
latter  deteriorating. 

A  consideration  of  savage  dances  as  we  find 
them  at  present  (  and  it  is  remarkable  how  world- 
wide are  the  principal  forms)  will  give  us  a 
general  idea  of  dancing  before  the  beginnings 
of  civilization.  Folk-dancing  may  lie  divided  into 
three  groups — social,  tcarlike,  and  religious. 
Under  the  first  may  be  included  all  comic  and 
erotic  dances.  Under  the  second  we  have  those 
dances  which  were  used  to  inspire  the  warriors 
before  a  battle,  to  celebrate  a  victory,  or  to  imi- 
tate the  motions  of  animals  after  a  successful 
hunt.  The  religious  class  comprises  medicine, 
incantation,  and  mystery  dances.  Although  this 
general  classification  does  not  by  any  means  ex- 
haust the  list  of  savage  dances,  it  will  be  found 
that  all  others  are  derivative,  or  of  merely  local 
importance.  In  all  forms  of  savage  dancing 
exactness  is  insisted  upon.  Each  dance  has  its 
particular  step,  and  among  certain  tribes  mis- 
takes on  the  part  of  the  performer  are  often 
punished  by  death.  This  insistence  on  absolute 
precision  is  characteristic  of  their  idea  of  danc- 
ing. It  is  a  serious  business,  and  even  in  comic 
dances  the  performer  maintains  an  air  of  abso- 
lute gravity.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  their 
dances  are  most  numerous  during  the  summer 
and  winter  solstices,  and  at  such  times  the  fig 
ures  danced  are  almost  always  circular.  The 
separate  forms  of  savage  dances  are  too  numcr- 
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oua  to  describe,  but  of  greatest  importance  are 
the  religious  ones.  A  universal  custom  is  the 
dancing  of  women  while  the  men  are  away  at 
war.  It  is  a  sort  of  prayer,  for  they  continue 
it  day  and  night,  believing  that  by  so  doing  they 
prot««ct  the  warrior*  from  evil  spirits  and  from 
danger.  The  medicine  dances  have  two  purposes 
— one  to  ward  oil-  harmful  influences;  the  other, 
strange  ns  it  seems,  to  keep  the  patient  awake. 
This  latter  motive  is  explained  by  the  belief 
of  savages  that  when  a  man  is  asleep  his  soul 
temporarily  leaves  his  body.  When  he  dies  the 
departure  of  his  soul  is  finaj  ;  if,  then,  the  sick 
man  falls  asleep,  his  soul  may  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  go  away  and  not  return;  and 
consequently  the  most  heroic  measures  are  em- 
ployed to  keep  him  awake.  In  the  savage  mys- 
teries, as  in  the  <!reek,  dancing  plays  an  im- 
portant part ;  but  so  great  and  universal  is  the 
secrecy  maintained  about  them  that  we  know 
practically  nothing  of  the  elaborate  dances  used. 
One  of  the  most  sacred  rites  is  the  initiation  of 
a  lad  to  manhood.  Sword,  snake,  and  fire,  dances 
are  especially  developed  among  the  American 
Indians. 

Ancient  Danceh.  In  Kgypt  dancing  reached 
a  state  of  considerable  excellence,  for  although 
Egyptian  dances  were  monotonous  and  unim- 
aginative, like  those  of  most  Oriental  peoples, 
the  use  of  the  body  and  of  the  hands  and  arms 
was  carried  to  great  perfection.  Their  most  im- 
portant dances — those  in  honor  of  the  dead — 
were  slow  and  gliding,  but  they  had  also  many 
lively  forms.  The  pirouette  in  particular  was 
developed  in  Kgypt  about  4000  years  ago.  As 
dancing  was  never,  at  least  in  the  early  and 
middle  empires,  practiced  by  the  higher  classes, 
its  cultivation  was  carried  on  wholly  from  the 
religious  and  spectacular  standpoints';  and  thus 
the  social  element,  which  more  than  any  other 
has  helped  the  art  of  dancing,  was  never  given 
any  prominence.    See  Egyptian  Mrsie. 

Hebrew  dancing  was  essentially  a  religious 
rite.  It  was  an  act  of  praise,  and  no  religious 
festival  or  feast  was  complete  without  dances. 
Miriam,  leading  out  the  women  in  a  dance,  is 
typical  of  a  form  used  in  Arabia  to-day.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  each  sex  danced  by  itself, 
and  that,  in  this  particular,  ITebrew  dancing  dif- 
fered from  its  Egyptian  prototype.  See  Heiirew 
Muflic. 

When  we  come  to  Greece  we  approach  the 
golden  age  of  the  art  of  dancing.  Here  for  the 
first  time  it  ranked  with  poetry  and  music,  and, 
as  Lucian  expresses  it.  dancing  and  music  were 
'the  married  pair.'  Heretofore  dancing  had  rep- 
resented emotions;  now  it  was  also  made  to  rep- 
resent ideas,  and  pantomime  arose.  Hands  and 
arms  were  uwd  still  more  than  legs;  but  an 
atmosphere  of  gnyety  and  expressiveness  foreign 
to  Oriental  nations  was  created.  The  Greeks 
were  a  cheerful  religious  nation  whose  sense  of 
dignity  did  not  interfere  with  their  dancing,  as 
it  did  in  the  ca-e  of  the  Romans;  and  as  long 
ns  their  morality  remained  unshaken  the  dance 
retained  its  purity.  It  was  at  first  religious, 
then  educational,  and  finally  popular.  There 
were  four  great  classes  of  sacred  dances — the 
Emmrlcin,  the  II yporchema,  the  Ctfnmopcrdia, 
and  the  E»d<imatia.  From  these  four  types  the 
later  forms  were  derived.  The  characteristics  of 
the  Brat  were  its  gentle  gravity,  strength,  and 
nobility.    It  was  danced  without  the  support  of 


either  a  chorus  or  a  voice.  The  second  dan 
was  danced  by  both  men  and  women,  and  was 
of  a  dignified,  elevated  character.  The  (Jym- 
uopwdia  was  a  favorite  of  the  Laceda-inonians 
in  the  festivals  of  Apollo.  It  was  danced  by 
youths,  and  was  often  a  preliminary  to  the  wild 
Pyrrhic  dance.  In  the  last,  the  Endymatia,  the 
!>erfomiers  wore  most  brilliant  clothes,  and  this 
first  of  all  the  sacred  dances  lost  its  sacred 
character  and  became  merely  a  popular  dance 
The  military  dances  came  later,  and  were  prin- 
cipally educational.  They  were  divided  into 
two  groups:  (a)  Pyrrhic,  and  (b)  Memphitic. 
The  first  was  really  a  military  pantomime,  and 
was  used  esjHi-ially  at  festivals  in  honor  of 
Minerva.  It  was  danced  by  both  men  and  wom- 
en, was  wild  and  rapid,  and  finally  degenerated 
into  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  The  Memphitic  was 
less  warlike  and  wild,  but  its  general  character 
was  the  same.  On  the  Greek  stage  there  were 
tragic,  comic,  and  satiric  dances.  The  costumes 
ami  scenic  arrangements  were  often  elaborate, 
and  the  evolutions  were  accompanied  by  choral 
song.  The  forms  were  multitudinous,  and  the 
performers  became  so  adept  in  the  expression  of 
emotions  that  the  sculptors  and  painters  of 
Gr€"ecc  selected  them  as  their  models.  Although 
the  pantomime  was  introduced  first  in  Greece, 
it  never  reached  the  height  of  perfection  which 
characterized  it  among  the  Romans. 

Rome  had  few  native  dances.  The  Belimf* 
was  a  war  dance  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Romulus.  The  Snlinn  dance  was  the  original 
of  many  later  forms,  and  was  dunced  by  the 
priests  "of  Mars.  Later  the  Romans  adopted 
some  forms  from  Etruria,  and  still  others  from 
Greece.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  their 
dances  was  the  Mny-day  dance,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  flower  dance  of  the  Greeks.  It 
is  really  the  original  of  the  old  English  Mayday 
sports,  for.  ns  in  England,  the  youths  and  maid 
ens  danced  out  into  the  fields,  gathering  flower* 
and  branches,  and  returning  to  the  city  again  to 
continue  their  dnncing.  Upon  the  deterioration 
of  Greek  power,  Rome  inherited  its  arts,  and 
among  them  its  dances,  which  were  modified  and 
increased.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  dance 
was  introduced  into  the  theatre.  It  became  wide 
ly  popular,  there  being  at  the  time  about  three 
thousand  foreign  women  dancers  in  Rome.  At 
this  time  pantomime  had  reached  its  height, 
fable,  history,  poetry  all  being  perfectly  expressed 
in  mute  action.  The  most  cultured  persons  stud 
ied  the  art :  hut  under  Nero  and  his  sueee*«or< 
the  decline  began,  and  dancing  became  exaggerat- 
ed and  licentious. 

Early  and  Medieval  Dances.  After  the 
fall  of  Rome,  dancing  as  an  art  practically  disap- 
peared. Christianity  at  first  encouraged  it  a* 
an  inheritance  from  the  Jews;  Saint  Basil  recom- 
mended the  practice  of  the  dance  on  earth  because 
it  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  angel*  in 
heaven,  and  sacred  dances  were  given  on  fea-t 
days,  and  later  every  Sunday.  In  reality  they 
were  hardly  so  much  dances  as  processions,  each 
sex  going  through  the  evolutions  separately. 
Gradually,  however,  they  degenerated  from  their 
solemn  character,  and  in  002  were  express  Iv  for- 
bidden by  the  Church,  though  they  still  lingered 
in  some  localities  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  There  are  curious  survivals  of  thev  <ld 
Church  dances,  such  as  I.o*  Rri.sc*  (q.v.).  which 
is  still  performed  annually  by  the  choir  boy* 
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in  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  on  Corpus  Christi 
and  the  Immaculate  Conception;  the  Cuilia  di 
Ran  Paolino  is  a  ritual  dance  performed  on 
June  2G,  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Nola,  near 
Naples,  in  honor  of  San  Paolino,  who,  on  his 
return  from  Barhary,  wan  met  by  a  procession 
of  the  citizens  of  Xola.  Meanwhile  the  simpler 
forms  of  the  dance  had  been  preserved  by  the 
peasants  of  Caul,  who  kept  them  alive  untii  they 
were  taken  up  by  the  knights  and  nobles.  In 
Spain  the  heritage  of  dances  left  by  the  Romans 
was  more  or  less  imperfectly  preserved.  Even 
the  Arab  invasion  could  not  completely  destroy 
the  old  forms;  and  there  are  some  dances  used 
at  present  in  Spain,  such  as  the  Turdion  and 
Cibidana,  which  date  from  about  the  twelfth 
century.  Liveliness  is  characteristic  of  early  as 
well  as  later  Spanish  dances. 

Dancing  in  Germany  and  England  developed 
along  the  lines  originated  by  the  barbaric  na- 
tions which  governed  their  early  history.  In 
England  the  egg  dance  and  the  Carole  were  de- 
rived from  Saxon  sources.  The  Morris  dance 
was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  All 
English  dances  are  lively  and  varied  in  motion. 
In  Germany,  war,  funeral,  and  harvest  dances 
were  among  the  earliest  popular  kind,  and  with 
the  formation  of  the  guilds  each  trade  adopted 
its  characteristic  dance.  Hans  Sachs  gives  an 
excellent  description  of  the  Schonpart,  which  was 
a  carnival  dance  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Nurem- 
berg. From  the  thirteenth  century  on,  each  class 
of  society  had  its  own  dances;  but  there  were 
two  general  classes — the  'circular  dance'  and 
'the  measure.'  The  first  was  a  rapid,  uneven 
sort  of  dance;  the  second,  a  slow,  gliding  move- 
ment. 

Modern  Dances.  The  revival  of  dancing  as 
an  art  began  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Renaissance  awoke  an  interest  in  dancing 
as  well  as  in  the  other  arts,  and  ballets  were 
given  on  an  elaborate  scale.  Catherine  de'  Medici 
Introduced  the  fashion  into  France,  and  from 
that  time  on  France  has  led  the  world  in  the  re- 
finement of  its  dances  and  the  gracefulness  of 
its  performers.  It  Inirrowed  dance  forms  from 
almost  every  civilized  country,  but  so  adapted 
and  changed  them  that  their  value  was  immeas- 
urably increased.  The  origin  of  modern  French 
forms  may  be  traced  to  the  danses  basses  and 
the  dnnsrs  hautcs  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
former  were  so  called  because  of  their  slow,  even 
motion:  they  were  practiced  by  the  nobility.  The 
tlanses  hautcs  were  lively,  jumping  dances,  and 
were  performed  only  by  the  country  people  and 
the  lower  classes.  Later  the  galliard,  couranic, 
and  roltn.  which  were  of  a  more  lively  character 
than  the  old  Court  dances,  were  introduced:  and 
still  later  the  branle  became  popular.  It  was 
n  dance  of  exceedingly  varied  character,  each 
province  having  its  own  form,  the  passepied  of 
Brctagnc  and  the  minuet  of  Poitou  being  branles. 
Richelieu  gave  many  famous  ballets  during  the 
reign  of  L«iuis  XIII.,  while  Louis  XIV.  was  him- 
self an  enthusiast  of  the  dance,  founding  in  lOfil 
the  Academy  of  the  Dance.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  many  of  these  Court  dances  were  enjoyed 
for  the  sake  of  the  music  alone,  and  the  idea 
arose  of  playing  several  of  them  in  succession 
as  a  merely  instrumental  entertainment.  Out 
of  this  custom  originated  the  suite  (q.v.).  which 
in  its  turn  suggested  the  sonata  (q.v.)  and  the 
symphony  (q.v.).    The  suites  of  Bach,  Handel, 


and  Corelli  contain  excellent  examples  of  some 
of  these  old  dances.  In  Italy  these  groups  of 
dances  were  early  known  as  Somite  da  Camera. 
As  the  classic  composers  used  these  old  dance 
forms,  so  modern  conijKjsers  have  utilized  more 
recent  dances  in  their  compositions.  Thus  the 
csdrdus  is  found  in  Liszt's  // ungurian  Rhapso- 
dies; the  seguidilla  in  Bizet's  Carmen;  and 
there  is  a  charming  series  of  Spanish  dances  in 
Massenet's  Le  ('id.  The  list  of  national  dances 
is  large,  but  the  most  representative  are  the 
fandango  and  bolero  of  Spain;  the  tarantella,  the 
saltarello,  and  the  -forlana  of  Italy;  the  mazurka 
and  the  polonaise  of  Poland;  the  reel  and  the 
Highland  fling  of  Scotland;  and  the  jig  in  Ire- 
land and  Wales.  Numerous  classes  of*  national 
dancers  have  arisen,  of  which  the  Bayederes  or 
Xauteh  girls  in  India  and  the  Geishas  in  Japan 
are  well-known  examples.  In  all  the  Eastern 
countries  the  dance  is  really  a  sort  of  pantomime 
containing  a  series  of  gestures,  postures,  and 
mimicries. 

Of  the  more  popular  modern  dances,  the 
quadrille  is  probably  the  oldest.  Its  recent  de- 
velopment dates  from  1815;  but  before  that  time 
it  was  common  in  Europe  for  centuries.  The 
lancers  was  invented  in  lS.'Jti:  the  polka  was  in- 
troduced about  1835;  and  the  waltz,  from  tier- 
many,  about  1812.  The  two-step  is  of  American 
origin,  and  has  lately  become  exceedingly  popu- 
lar. For  a  discussion  of  the  development  of  the 
ballet,  see  that  article.  There  is  no  authoritative 
and  comprehensive  history  of  dancing,  but  the 
l»est  works  are:  Grove,  and  collaborators.  Danc- 
ing (Ixindon,  1805);  Vuillier,  .1  History  of 
Dancing,  translated  from  the  French  (Xew  York. 
1897);  Giraudet,  Traitd  tie  la  da  nee  (Paris 
11)00),  which  gives  exact  descriptions  of  a 
great  number  of  dances;  Cahusac,  La  danse 
anciennv  it  tnodernc  (La  Hague,  1754),  which, 
although  completely  out  of  date,  contains 
much  of  historical  value;  and  Emmanuel,  La 
dansc  greeque  antique,  d'aprcs  les  monuments 
figure's  (Paris,  18SW).  See  also  Al.LEMANDE; 
Bolero;  Cachicha;  Canarie;  Cancan;  Car- 
magnole; Chaconxe;  Cotillon;  Cushion 
Dance;  CsardAs;  Egg  Dance;  Fandango; 
Farandolk;  Fire  Dances;  Flower  Dance; 
Galop;  Gavotte;  Geisha:  Hi.  hi. and  Fling; 
Hormos;  Hornpipe;  Jig;  Jota;  Kirmess;  Lan- 
cers; May  Dance;  Mazurka;  Medicine 
Dances;  Mincet;  Morris  Dance;  Nai'tch 
Girls;  Passepied;  Pavane:  Polka;  Polo- 
naise; Quadrille;  Redowa;  Reel;  Rigadoon; 
Salmon    Dance:    Saradande:  Sciiottisciie; 

SEGUIDILLA  ;  SlCILIANA  ;  COVERLET,  SlR  ROGER  HE; 

Snake  Dances;  Sin  Dances;  Skirt  Dances; 
Sword  Dances;  Tamhourin;  Tarantella <  Ta- 
rasque,  La;  Torch  Dance;  Walpukgis  Dance; 
Waltz. 

DANCING  FAUN.  An  antique  bronze  rep- 
resenting a  faun  dancing  ami  snapping  his  fin- 
gers to  mark  the  time.  It  was  discovered  in 
1853  in  a  house  in  Pompeii,  hence  known  as  the 
House  of  the  Faun. 

DANCING  GIRLS.  A  designation  applied 
to  various  classes  of  women,  especially  in  India, 
whose  profession  is  to  dance  and  sing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  temples,  and  in  services  upon  the 
idol  of  some  god.  They  also  perform  at  enter- 
tainments of  private  persons  or  nobles.  A  mini- 
l>er  of  subdivisions  or  classes  of  these  dancers 
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urc  recognized  in  India.  Consult  Wbitworth, 
Anglo-Indian  Dictionary  (London,  1885).  See 
Bayadere;  Naltcu. 

DANCING  MANIA.  A  form  of  epidemic 
disorder  allied  to  hysteria  (q.v.),  und  evidently 
the  result  of  imitative  emotions  acting  upon  sus- 
ceptible subjects,  under  tlie  inlluence  of  a  craving 
for  sympathy  or  notoriety.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  imposture  entered  to  a  considerable  extent 
into  all  the  epidemic  forms  of  the  dancing  mania, 
which  indeed  were  usually  attended  by  conse- 
quences that  showed  clearly  the  presence  of  impure 
motives;  but  there  is  also  evidence  that  in  many 
cases  the  convulsive  movements  were  really 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  character  of  the  motives 
that  prompted  them.  Epidemics  of  this  sort 
were  common  in  (Sermany  during  the  Middle 
Ages;  in  Italy,  u  somewhat  similar  disease  was 
ascribed  to  the  bite  of  a  spider  called  the  taran- 
tula (see  Taraxtism )  ;  and  similar  convulsive 
affection*  have  been  witnessed  in  Abyssinia, 
India,  and  even  in  comparatively  modern  times 
and  in  the  most  civilized  countries  in  Europe, 
under  the  inlluence  of  strong  popular  excite- 
ment, especially  connected  with  religious  demon- 
strations. The  true  dancing  mania  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  however,  prevailed  chiefly  in  the 
crowded  cities  of  (Jermany. 

In  July,  1374,  there  appeared  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  assemblies  of  men  and  women,  who  began 
to  dance  on  the  streets,  screaming  and  foaming 
like  persons  possessed.  The  attacks  of  this 
mania  were  various  in  form,  according  to  mental, 
local,  or  religious  conditions.  The  dancers,  losing 
nil  control  over  their  movements,  continued 
whirling  in  wild  delirium  till  they  fell  in  ex- 
treme exhaustion,  and  groaned  as  in  the  agonies 
of  death;  some  dashed  out  their  brains  against 
walls.  When  dancing,  they  were  insensible  to  ex- 
ternal impressions,  but  were  haunted  by  visions, 
such  as  of  being  immersed  in  a  sea  of  blood, 
which  obliged  them  to  leap  high,  or  of  seeing  the 
heavens  open,  and  the  Saviour  enthroned  with 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  frenzy  spread  over  many  of 
the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries.  Troops  of 
dancers,  inflamed  by  intoxicating  music,  and 
followed  by  crowds,  who  caught  the  mental  in- 
fection, went  from  place  to  place,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  religious  houses,  and  pouring  out 
imprecations  against  the  priests.  The  mania 
spread  to  Cologne,  Metz,  and  Strassburg,  giving 
rise  to  many  disorders  and  impostures  and  much 
profligacy.  Exorcism  had  been  found  an  effica- 
cious remedy  at  the  commencement  of  the  out- 
break; and' in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Paracelsus,  that  great  reformer  of  medi- 
cine, applied  immersion  in  cold  water  with  great 
success.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Saint  Vitus's  dance,  as  the  affection  was 
called  (see  Chorea),  was  already  on  the  decline; 
and  it  now  occurs  only  in  single  eases  as  a  sort 
ot  nervous  affection.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
the  phenomenon,  consult  Heeker,  The  Dancing 
Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3d  ed.,  London, 
1859). 

DANCLA,  dllfklt',  Jean  Baptiste  Charles 
(1818 — ).  A  French  violinist  and  composer. 
He  studied  under  Baillot,  Halcvy,  and  Berton, 
and  gained  many  prizes  for  his  proficiency.  In 
1857  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  violin  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  and  had  many  eminently 


■uccessful  pupils.  He  was  famous  for  his  execu- 
tion and  tone  as  a  player,  as  much  as  for  hU 
many  successful  compositions,  notably  his  1  tudes, 
and  exercises  for  the  violin. 

D'ANCONA,  dan-ko'na,  Alessaxdro  (1835 
— ).  An  Italian  literary  historian,  born  at 
Pisa.  He  was  educated  in  Florence,  and  in 
18ti0  became  professor  of  literature  in  the 
University  of  Pisa.  His  works  consist  of  valu- 
able studies  in  early  Italian  literature,  a  field 
little  known  until  his  time.  He  edited  various 
texts  with  critical  notes  and  prefaces,  including 
stories,  legends,  curious  traditions,  ami  notably 
an  edition  of  tho  Vita  \uova  (  2d  ed.  1884).  Hu 
other  writings  include:  Opcre  di  Tommano  Cam- 
panclla,  scelte,  ordinate  ed  annotate  (1854); 
Sacre  rapprescniazioni  dci  sccoli  XIV.,  AT.  e 
.117.  (1872),  and  Origini  del  teatro  in  Italia 
(1887). 

DANCOURT,  dax'koor'  Florent  Cartox 
(1001-1725).  A  French  dramatist  and  actor.  He 
was  born  at  Fontainebleau,  November  1,  1001. 
and  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  He  practiced 
law  for  a  time,  but  after  marrying  an  actress 
took  to  the  stage  and  in  1085  appeared  as 
an  actor  at  the  Theatre  Francais  with  popular 
success  and  royal  favor.  In  that  year  hU 
first  play,  he  notaire  obligeant,  won  applau*. 
It  was  followed  by  many  others,  of  which 
Le  chevalier  d  la  mode  (1087)  is  his  best, 
if  indeed  it  be  his,  which  is  doubtful.  In 
1718  he  retired  from  Paris  and  the  stage,  and 
occupied  his  declining  years  with  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  sacred  tragedy.  He 
died  at  Courcelles  ( Indre  et  I^oire ) .  l)ccemt»er  0. 
1725.  His  rather  farcical  comedies  are  best 
when  dealing  with  middle  and  low  life  ami  the 
peasantry.  They  are  easy  and  witty  in  dialogue, 
realistic  in  treatment,  and  not  infrequently  in- 
troduce events  and  persons  of  passing  notoriety. 
Dancourt's  Works  were  collected  in  12  volumes 
( 1700),  his  select  Works  in  five  volumes  ( 1810). 
Consult  Lemaltre,  La  comcdir  apres  Molicre  et 
le  theatre  de  Dancourt  (Paris,  1882). 

DAN  CUE,  da.x'kr'.    See  Ancre. 

DANDELION  (Fr.  dent  de  lion,  tooth  of  a 
lion,  referring  to  the  teeth  on  the  leaves) ,  Tarax- 
acum officinale.  A  stemless  perennial  or  bien- 
nial plant  of  the  natural  order  Couipo**ita?,  native 
to  Europe  and  Asia,  and  now  common  in  all  tem- 
perate countries.  The  dandelion  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States  for  greens  and  the  blanched  leaves 
for  salads.  Several  improved  varieties,  mostly 
of  French  origin,  are  in  cultivation.  The  root  i< 
employed  in  medicine  and  is  sometimes  ground 
and  used  to  adulterate  coffee.  The  plant  called 
the  fall  dandelion  is  Leontodon  autumnalis.  For 
illustration,  see  Salad  Plants. 

DAN'DIE  DINTfONT.    See  Terrier. 

DANDIN,  dnn'den.    A  Sanskrit  author  who 
i.«  believed  to  have  flourished  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  century  A.n.    He  composed  a  well- 
known  Sanskrit  novel  or  series  of  stories,  entitled 
Daiakumaracarita,  or  Adventures  of  tht  Ten 
Princes,  a  sort  of  romance  of  roguery.    He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  valuable  rhetorical  treatise 
entitled  KOvySdaria,  or  Mirror  of  Poetry,  awl 
some    scholars,    like    Pischel,    have    sought  to 
ascribe  the  Sanskrit  play  Mrccha-kntikA  la.v.) 
to  his  pen.    Dandin  was  probably  the  earliest 
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of  the  Sanskrit  novelists  whose  works  are  extant, 
preceding  Subandhu,  the  author  of  the  romance 
Yasavadatta,  which  formed  the  model  for  liana's 
K&dambari.  Dandin'a  works  have  been  edited 
several  times:  DaJa-kuntiira-carita  (Bombay, 
1889),  and  translated  into  English  by  Jacob, 
under  the  title  Hindoo  Talcs  (London.  1873),  by 
Bhattacharyya  (Calcutta,  1899 — incomplete)*, 
into  French  by  Fauche  (Paris,  1802),  and  into 
German  by  J.  J.  Meyer  (Leipzig,  1902).  There 
is  an  edition  with  German  translation  of  the 
K&vyadar&a  by  Bohtlingk  (Leipzig,  1890). 

DANDIN,  dilN'dAN',  Georges.  The  hero  of 
Moliere's  comedy  of  that  name.  He  is  a  wealthy 
bourgeois  who  marries  the  daughter  of  a  noble, 
and  is  compelled  to  support  his  wife's  family  and 
to  put  up  with  their  contemptuous  treatment. 
He  expresses  his  helpless  regret'  for  his  self-in- 
flicted troubles  in  the  much-quoted  phrase,  "Vous 
l'avez  voulu,  Georges  Dandin." 

DANDIN,  Perhin.  The  ridiculous  judge  in 
Racine's  farce  Lcs  Plaidcurs,  The  character  ia 
introduced  also  by  La  Fontaine  in  the  Fables. 

DANDOLO,  dan'dd-ld.  A  famous  Venetian 
family,  already  powerful  in  the  seventh  century. 
The  most  illustrious  of  its  members  was  Enrico 
Daxdoi.0,  born  about  1108.  Eminent  in  learning, 
eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  he  ascended 
from  one  step  to  another  until,  in  1171,  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and,  in 
1192,  was  elected  Doge.  In  this  latter  capacity 
he  extended  the  bounds  of  the  Republic  in  Istria 
and  Dalmatia,  defeated  the  Pisana,  and  took 
part  in  the  Fourth  Crusade  (q.v.).  By  this, 
Venice  obtained  great  possessions  in  the  Ionian 
Sea  and  the  Archipelago,  several  harbors  and 
tracts  of  land  on  the  Hellespont,  in  Phrygia,  the 
Morea,  and  Epirus,  and  also,  by  purchase,  the 
island  of  Crete.  Dandolo  had  for  his  special 
portion  one-half  of  Constantinople.  Soon  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  the 
Crusaders,  Dandolo  died  (June  4,  1205)  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Sophia.  His  monument  was  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  in"  1453. 
— Andrea  Dandolo,  Doge  from  1343  to  1354,  was 
the  author  of  a  Latin  chronicle  recording  the 
history  of  Venice  from-  the  Pontificate  of  Saint 
Mark  "to  the  year  1339  in  ten  books.  The  last 
seven  books  are  printed  in  Muratori,  Itcrum 
Italicarum  ticriptores,  vol.  xii.,  (Milan,  1723- 
51). 

DANDOLO,  Vincenzo,  Count  (1758-1819). 
An  Italian  chemist  and  agriculturist.  He  was 
bom  in  Venice,  studied  at  Padua,  and  became  a 
chemist  in  his  native  city.  When  Venice  came  un- 
der Austrian  rule,  he  went  to  Milan,  where  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Cis- 
alpine Republic.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1799,  but 
soon  afterwards  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Milan 
and  engaged  in  scientific  agriculture.  In  1805 
Nnpoleon  made  him  Governor  of  Dalmatia,  where 
he  proved  himself  an  excellent  officer.  In  1809 
he  returned  to  his  estate  near  Varese,  where  he 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  in  silk-worm 
culture.  He  published  Fondamenti  della  fisico- 
chimica  applicati  alia  formazione  de'  corpi  e 
de'  fenomeni  della  natura  (6th  ed.  1790);  and 
II  buon  governo  de'  bachi  da  seta  (1816). 

DANDRUFF.    See  Haib. 


DANE,  Great,  or  German  Boarhound.  See 
Hoind. 

DANE,  Nathan  (1752-1835).  An  American 
legislator  and  jurist,  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1778;  studied  law  in 
Salem;  began  to  practice  in  1782  at  Beverly,  and 
was  successively  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  In  addi- 
tion, he  held  various  commissions  to  codify  or 
revise  laws,  and  was  judge  of  Common  P*lcas. 
While  in  Congress,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  an  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, and  made  the  original  draft  of  that 
document,  though  in  a  larger  sense  it  seems 
that  Manasseh  Cutler  (q.v.)  probably  deserved 
the  credit  of  authorship.  The  question  of  the 
relative  credit  due  to  each  man  has,  however, 
been  much  debuted.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Hartford  Convention  (q.v.)  in  1814.  Dune 
contributed  $15,000  toward  founding  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  the  Dane  professorship  of 
law  was  named  in  his  honor.  He  published  A 
General  Abridgment  atid  Digest  of  American 
Law  (1823-29),  and  an  Appendix  (1830). 

DANEBROO,  dftn'rbrog,  Order  of.  The 
second  in  rank  of  the  Danish  Orders,  instituted 
by  Waldemar  II.,  in  1219.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  Order  was  founded  in  honor  of  the 
banner  of  Denmark,  which  graciously  fell  from 
heaven  for  the  inspiration  of  the  army.  In  1500 
the  Order  was  suppressed,  but  reinstituted  in 
1671,  by  Christian  V.  In  1808  Frederick  VI. 
made  it  an  Order  of  merit  for  all  the  Danish 
people.  The  Dancbrog  has  four  degrees,  besides 
a  class  composed  of  those  on  whom  the  Cross  has 
been  bestowed  for  certain  meritorious  services, 
but  who  are  not  members  strictly  of  the  Order. 
These  are  known  as  'Dannebrogmiinner.'  The 
decoration  of  the  Order  consists  of  a  cross  of 
gold  pattc"e,  enameled  with  white,  and  bordered 
with  red,  or  gold. 

DANE  GEL  D.    dAn'geld,    or  DANEOOLD, 

dan'gold'  (AS.  Dene,  Danes  +  geld,  gild,  pay- 
ment, Goth,  gild,  tax,  OHG.  gelt,  tier,  field, 
money).  A  tax  of  two  shillings  upon  each  hide 
of  land,  first  levied  by  the  Witan  under  the 
Saxon  King  Ethelred  the  Unready,  in  991.  It 
was  probably  the  first  money  taxation  imposed 
in  England,  and  was  used  as  tribute  money  for 
the  Danes.  The  tax  was  collected  four  times 
within  the  next  twenty  years.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor abolished  the  impost,  but  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  1084,  demanded  from  each  hide 
of  land,  not  held  by  himself  in  demesne,  or  by  his 
barons,  a  sum  of  six  shillings,  or  three  times 
the  old  rate.  In  this  manner  the  hated  tax 
became  a  permanent  source  of  income.  In  1198 
the  rate  was  fixed  at  five  shillings  on  a  hundred 
acres  of  land.  Stephen  (1135-54)  promised  to 
abolish  Danegeld,  but  it  was  not  repealed  till 
Henry  IL'a  time  (1163).  The  tax,  however,  was 
secured  in  other  ways,  under  the  head  of  aid. 

DANELAGA.  dfi'nelu'ga,  or  DANELAW, 
dfinla'  AS.  Dene,  Danes  -f  Ingu,  Engl.  late). 
The  name  applied  to  that  part  of  England 
which  by  the  treaty  of  Wedtnore  or  Chippenham, 
in  878,  was  ceded  to  the  Danes  by  Al- 
fred the  Great.  It  included  Northumhria, 
East  Anglia.  Essex,  and  the  northeastern  part 
of  Mercia,  the  boundary  line  being  constituted  by 
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the  rivers  Thames,  Lea,  and  Ouw,  and  by  the 
ancient  Roman  road  of  Watling  Street.  Within 
this  region  the  law*  and  customs  of  the  Danes 
were  distinctly  recognized  and  were  later  enu- 
merated by  Canute.  The  term  Danelaw  is  used 
in  contradistinct  ion  to  Mercian  and  West  Saxon 
law.  until  after  the  reign  of  Stephen  (1135-54). 

DAN'ENHO WEB,  John  Wilson  (1849  87). 
An  American  Arctic' explorer,  born  in  Chicago. 
He  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad 
emy  in  1870,  served  for  a  time  in  the  line  and  on 
the  coast  survey,  and  in  1878  joined  the  Jean- 
nette  expedition  for  polar  research,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  De  Long,  U.  S.  N.  The  ship  was 
crushed  in  the  ice.  June,  1881,  in  latitude  77°, 
longitude  157°  E.  Traveling  by  sleds,  the  crew 
reached  Bennett's  Island.  July  27.  whence  they 
embarked  in  three  whaleboats  for  the  Siberian 
coast.  The  one  containing  Lieutenant  Danen- 
hower  and  ten  others,  in  command  of  Chief  En- 
gineer (J.  W.  Melville,  arrived  at  the  Lena  delta 
in  September.  Danenhower  reached  New  York 
in  June.  1882,  and  was  compelled  by  an  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes  to  desist  from  further  explora- 
tions. He  published  Xarrative  of  the  Jeannette 
(1882). 

DANES  ISLAND.  A  small  island  off  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Spitsbergen  (Map:  Arc- 
tic Region,  (i  4).  Andree  started  from  here  for 
the  North  Pole,  July  11,  1897. 

DANEWOBT.    See  Eldkb. 

DA N'FOKTH,  Moseley  Isaac  (1800-62).  An 
American  engraver,  born  in  Hartford.  Conn.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Draw- 
ing .Association  (  1825)  and  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  ( 182ft).  He  lived  in  London 
for  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  executed  some 
well-known  drawings  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  and 
many  plates,  besides  engravings  of  the  "Sentry 
Box,"  "Don  Quixote,"  anil  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton Irving  and  others.  On  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  worked  principally  upon  bank-note  en- 
graving. 

DANOEATJ,  dflN'Kho,  Philippe  de  Coubcil- 
LON,  Marquis  de  (1038-1720).  A  French  his- 
torian. After  commanding  the  King's  regiment 
he  became  aide-de-camp  to  Ixwis  XIV.,  and  in 
this  capacity  took  part  in  the  principal  cam- 
paigns of  the  period.  In  1007  he  was  appointed 
(iovernor  of  Touraine.  He  was  a  favorite  at  Ver- 
sailles, enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
King,  and  was  the  patron  of  Boileau,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  well-known  satire  on  the 
nobility.  He  was  frequently  sent  on  diplomatic 
missions,  and  it  was  he  who  encouraged  the 
marriage  between  Mary  of  Este  (Modena)  and 
James  II.  of  England.  The  Journal  of  Dangeau 
is  one  of  the  best  historical  documents  on  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

DANGLE.  A  fatuous  virtuoso,  the  leading 
character  in  Sheridan's  The  Critic,  said  to  have 
been  intended  for  Thomas  Vaughan,  an  inferior 
playwright. 

D'ANQOULtME,  ditN'goo'lam'.    See  Angou- 

LEME. 

DANHATJSEB,  danliou  zer.  JosEpn  (1805- 
45).  An  Austrian  painter,  born  in  Vienna.  He 
studied  at  the  Vienna  Academy  under  Peter 
Krafft.  and  first  appeared  as  an  historical 
painter  with  s<Tnes  from  the  Rudolph  ran  llabs- 
burg  (Vienna.  1824)  of  Johann  Ladislaus  Pyrker. 


At  Pyrker's  invitation  he  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  determined  to  attempt  genre  subjects,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful.  He  had  abundant 
humor  and  fancy,  and  possessed  a  manner  which, 
if  somewhat  glassy  in  ita  coloring,  is  neverthe- 
less remarkable  for  its  observant  and  skillful 
execution.  His  works  include  "The  Death  of 
Ottokar"  (1832):  "The  Martvrdom  of  Saint 
John"  (1S35),  in  the  Cathedral  of  Erlau; 
"Hagar  and  Ishmael"  (1830),  in  the  Vienna 
Museum;  "The  Gourmand"  (1838);  "The 
Widow's  Mite"  ( 1839),  and  "Liszt  at  the  Piano" 
(1840). 

DANICAN,  da'ne'kiiN'.  Francois  A*dre_ 
See  Philidok,  Francois  Andre  Danican. 

DANICIC,  da'neehlch,  Gjiro  (1825-82).  A 
Servian  philologist,  born  in  Neusatz.  He  stud- 
ied at  Pesth  and  Vienna,  and  became  librarian 
of  the  National  Library  at  Belgrade,  and  after- 
wards professor  of  the  history  of  literature  in 
the  university  there.  In  1877,  under  commission 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Agram.  he  began 
the  compilation  of  the  Servian-Croatian  dic- 
tionary, of  which  he  finished  but  three  parts. 
His  works  further  include  a  Servian  grammar 
(1803;  8th  ed.  1892)  and  a  history  of  the 
Servian  and  Croatian  languages  (1874). 

DANIEL  (Heb.,  God  is  my  judge).  In  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel  (xiv.  14,  20  and  xxviii.  3),  a 
personage  introduced  with  Noah  and  Job  as  a 
proverbial  type  of  wisdom  and  righteousness.  It 
is  this  traditional  Daniel,  of  whom  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known,  who  is  made  the  hero  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  by  the  author  for  authors),  otherwise 
unknown,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  Jerusalem  in 
the  days  of  Antiochus  IV.  (  b.c.  175-164).  The 
author  of  the  book  makes  Daniel  a  Jewish  cap- 
tive carried  to  Babylon  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim  ( B.C.  005),  who  through  his  super- 
natural wisdom  rose  to  a  prominent  position  at 
the  Court  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  i.-ii.).  and 
whose  career  is  made  to  extend  into  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  (Dan.  x.  1).  Daniel  is  referred  to  also 
in  I.  Mace.  ii.  60,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
(Mat.  xxiv.  15;  Mark  xiii.  14);  the  first  pas- 
sage contains  a  reference  to  the  story  of  the 
lion's  den;  in  the  second  he  is  called  "Daniel  the 
prophet."    See  Daniel,  Book  of. 

DANIEL,  Book  of.  A  composition  of  about 
the  year  B.C.  105,  written  by  a  Jewish  patriot  a* 
an  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  the  Jews, 
who  at  the  time  were  sorely  oppressed  and  hin- 
dered in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  by 
Antiochus  IV..  surnamed  Epiphanes.  The  hook, 
comprising  twelve  chapters,  consists  of  several 
distinct  parts,  and  no  less  than  ten  detached  sec- 
tions may  be  distinguished.  These  sections  may 
be  considered  as  falling  into  three  groups:  (  1  ) 
Introduction,  chapters  i.-ii.,  containing  tw-o  sec- 
tions; (2)  chapters  iii.-vi.,  containing  four  nar- 
ratives: (3)  chapters  vii.-xii.,  comprising  four 
prophetic  visions.  The  first  section  relates  how 
Daniel  was  brought  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (fee.  0O5). 
With  Daniel  are  three  other  youths  of  noble  de- 
scent— Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah.  Baby- 
lonian names  are  given  to  them  in  place  of  their 
Hebrew  ones.  Daniel  being  called  Belteshazxar, 
while  the  other  three  are  called  Shadrach.  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego.  They  are  portrayed  as 
!>eing  in  the  roval  sen-ice,  but  also  as  steadfast 
in  their  fidelity  to  their  God,  declining  to  par- 
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take  of  the  foal  provided  for  them  for  fear  of 
polluting  themselves.  Cod  rewards  them  for 
this,  and  when  brought  lie  fore  the  King  they  are 
found  ten  times  superior  to  the  Babylonian  ma- 
gicians, Daniel  excelling  every  one  in  the  matter 
of  visions  and  dreams.  In  the  second  section 
proofs  are  given  of  Daniel's  supernatural  wis- 
dom ;  he  saves  the  lives  of  the  magicians  as 
well  as  his  own  by  his  ability  not  only  to  inter- 
pret a  dream  Nebuchadnezzar  had  had.  but  also 
to  tell  him  what  the  dream  was.  The  King  had 
seen  a  great  image  with  its  head  of  gold,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  of  silver,  brass,  and  iron. 
The  gold  is  interpreted  to  refer  to  the  Babylo- 
nian Empire,  the  other  three  metals  to  the  king- 
doms that  are  to  follow  the  Babylonian.  The 
image  is  destroyed  by  a  stone  quarried  without 
human  intervention  out  of  a  mountain,  and  this 
destruction  symbolizes  the  disappearance  of  all 
the  kingdoms.  The  third  section  (chap,  iii.)  tells 
of  the  fiery  furnace  into  which  the  three  friends 
of  Daniel  arc  thrown  because  of  their  refusal  to 
worship  the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  set  up.,  and  how  they  came  out  of  the  fur- 
nace unscathed.  In  the  fourth  section  (chap, 
iv. )  Nebuchadnezzar  issues  a  proclamation  to 
all  peoples  of  the  world,  declaring,  in  conse- 
quence of  Daniel's  success  in  interpreting  an- 
other of  his  dreams,  his  intention  of  glorifying 
the  King  of  Heaven,  i.e.  Jehovah.  The  dream 
itself  consists  of  a  vision  of  the  uprooting  of  a 
great  tree  with  its  numerous  branches,  under 
which  all  birds  have  shelter  and  which  feeds  all 
mankind.  The  vision,  as  interpreted  by  Daniel, 
forebodes  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  King  himself  is  humbled  by  being  bereft  for 
a  time  of  his  reason  and  conducting  himself  like 
an  animal.  The  fifth  section  (chap,  v.)  re- 
counts a  great  feast  arranged  by  Belshazzar 
(q.v. ),  during  which  the  mysterious  writing  ap- 
pears on  the  wall  as  a  punishment  for  the  King's 
desecration  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  Jerusalem, 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  to  Babylon 
(chap.  i.  2).  Daniel  succeeds  in  reading  and 
interpreting  the  handwriting,  which  predicts  the 
overthrow  of  Belshazzar,  who  indeed  is  slain 
that  very  night.  The  crown  passes  to  Darius  the 
Medc.  The  sixth  section  (chap,  vi.)  introduces 
King  Darius,  who,  at  the  instance  of  his  nobles, 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  any  one  for  the  space 
of  a  month  to  pray  to  or  ask  a  petition  from 
any  one  except  Darius.  Daniel,  as  a  pious 
.Jew,  accustomed  to  pray  thrice  daily,  disobeys 
and  is  thrown  into  a  den  of  lions.  By  di- 
vine protection  Daniel  escapes  the  fate  of  being 
torn  to  pieces.  lie  is  taken  out  of  the  den  and 
his  accusers  are  thrown  into  it,  and  at  once  are 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  lions.  The  last  four  sec- 
tions contain  visions  of  Daniel:  ( 1)  Of  the  four 
beasts,  the  last  having  ten  horns,  from  each  of 
which  in  turn  supremacy  is  taken  away  (chap, 
vii.);  (2)  of  the  ram  pushing  in  all  directions 
with  its  two  horns,  which  are  eventually  broken 
through  a  he-goat  with  a  notable  horn  between 
its  eyes.  In  time  the  kingdom  of  the  he-goat  is 
broken,  and  in  its  place  four  other  horns  arise, 
and  out  of  one  of  these  comes  forth  a  little  horn 
which  exalts  itself  even  against  the  host  of 
heaven  and  against  God  Himself,  destroying  His 
sanctuary  and  interrupting  the  daily  service  for 
2300  evenings  and  mornings  (chap,  vii i. )  ;  (3) 
Gabriel  appears  to  Daniel  and  explains  that  the 
seventy  years  of  desolation  prophesied  by  Jere- 


miah (xxv.  11;  xxix.  10)  will  be  only  seventy 
weeks,  after  which  time  the  guilt  of  the  people 
will  be  atoned  for  (chap.  ix. ).  In  the  last 
vision,  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  an  angel  re- 
veals to  Daniel  glimpses  of  the  future.  Under 
veiled  names  the  doings  and  fate  of  various  kings 
are  described ;  after  the  last  disappears  the  Mes- 
sianic age  arrives,  heralded  by  the  Archangel 
Michael. 

•  There  is  no  longer  any  question  among  schol- 
ars that  all  the  narratives  and  visions  refer  to 
conditions  as  they  existed  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
days  of  Antiochus  IV.  A  difference  of  opinion 
merely  exists  on  the  question  whether  the  book 
is  an  organic  unity  or  the  work  of  several  au- 
thors pieced  together.  The  trend  of  opinion  is 
now  in  the  direction  of  regarding  the  book  as  a 
unit,  in  view  of  the  uniformity  of  style  and  tho 
references  in  one  part  to  matters  referred  to  in 
another.  In  chapters  i.-ii.  4  the  author  writes 
in  Hebrew;  beginning  in  ii.  4,  since  he  introduces 
'Chaldeans,'  he  continues  in  Aramaic,  the  current 
speech  of  Babylonia  (though  not  the  official  lan- 
guage) ;  but  in  chapter  nit,  and  thence  to  the 
end,  he  returns  to  Hebrew.  The  supposition 
that  the  Hebrew  portions  replace  the  lost  origi- 
nal Aramaic  is  without  sufficient  foundation. 
On  the  basis  of  the  theory  currently  adopted,  the 
interpretation  of  the  figures  and  metaphors  in 
the  book  is  not  difficult.  Nebuchadnezzar,  Bel- 
shazzar, and  Darius  are  disguises  for  Antiochus 
IV.  The  four  metals  of  which  the  image  is  com- 
posed represent  the  Babylonian,  Median,  Persian, 
and  Macedonian  empires,  and  the  four  beasts  are 
to  lie  similarly  interpreted.  The  little  horn  is 
again  Antiochus,  while  the  ten  horns  represent 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  ram 
with  two  horns  represents  Medo- Persia  and  the 
he-goat  the  Greeks.  The  kingdoms  in  the  last 
vision  are  the  four  Persian  kings,  Alexander, 
and  his  successors,  the  detached  references  being 
to  leagues  and  conflict  with  Egypt  during  their 
regimes  and  to  other  occurrences.  The  tyranny 
of  Antiochus  IV.,  whose  aim  it  was  to  replace 
Jewish  rites  by  Greek  forms  of  worship,  led  to 
the  Maecaba?an  uprising  which  marks  the  tem- 
porary triumph  of  Jewish  patriotism.  The 
struggle  in  Palestine  represents  from  the  broader 
historical  point  of  view  the  natural  conflict  be- 
tween Greek  and  Jewish  ideas  brought  about 
through  the  meeting  of  Jew  and  Greek  after  the 
conquest*  of  Alexander. 

Bibliography.  See  the  commentaries  of 
Kamphausen,  Bevan,  Prince,  Hitzig.  Ewald 
{Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament),  Bruston,  Keil. 
and  Meinhold.  Of  these  the  latest  is  that  of 
Prince  (New  York,  1899) .  and  one  of  the  best 
that  of  Meinhold  (Leipzig.  1889}. 

DANIEL,  da'ny<d'.  Antony  (1601-48).  A 
French  Jesuit  missionary  in  America,  born  at 
Dieppe.  He  came  to  Quebec  with  Samuel  de 
Champlain  in  1033,  began  his  labors  among  the 
savages  of  Cape  Breton,  and  in  1034  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Huron  mission.  His  station  was 
at  Saint  Joseph,  or  Teanaustayc,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Huron  towns.  On  July  4.  1648,  he 
had  just  concluded  the  service  of  the  mass  when 
the  town,  from  which  most  of  the  warriors  were 
for  the  time  being  absent,  was  attacked  by  a 
band  of  the  hostile  Iroquois.  He  roused  such 
defense  as  was  possible,  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  to  those  unbelievers  who,  in  the 
face  of  this  danger,  were  clamorous  to  receive  it, 
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and  urged  all  that  could  to  escape.  As  he  came 
from  the  church  und  confronted  the  enemy,  he 
for  a  space  overawed  them  by  his  calmly  majes- 
tic bearing.  A  moment  later,  pierced  by  a  bul- 
let, he  fell,  and  his  Iwxly  was  consumed  in  the 
burning  church.  Consult  Parkman,  The  Jesuita 
in  S'orth  America  (Boston,  1867). 

DANIEL,  Abnai  T.  A  celebrated  French  trou- 
badour of  the  twelfth  century,  styled  by  Petrarch 
•11  gran  maestro  d'Amore*  (the  great  master  of 
love).  He  was  born  at  Riberac,  Dordognc,  was  a 
juggler  at  the  Court  of  Richard  Co?ur  dc  Lion, 
and  in  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Philip  Augustus  and  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  several  distinguished  troubadours, 
such  as  Hcrtrnnd  de  Born.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  amatory  poems,  which,  although 
technically  masterpieces  of  versification,  are  fre- 
quently characterized  by  an  artificial  straining 
after  effects.  Dante,  although  indebted  to  him 
for  several  of  his  stanzas,  places  Daniel  far  be- 
neath Giraud  de  Borneil,  then  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  troubadours.  An  admirable  modern 
edition  of  Daniel's  works  has  been  published  by 
Canello  under  the  title  La  vita  e  le  opere  del 
trovatore  Arnaldo  Daniel  (Halle,  1883). 

DANIEL,  dii'ne-ej,  Ernst  von  (1843—).  An 
Hungarian  politician,  born  at  Ellemf-r,  County 
of  Torontnl.  He  studied  law  at  Budapest,  be- 
came judge  lateral  in  1808,  and  in  1870  a  Liberal 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  In  1895 
he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  in 
1890  a  member  of  the  Table  of  Magnates. 

DANIEL,  George  (1016-57).  A  Cavalier 
poet,  about  whom  very  little  is  known.  His  best 
verse  is  represented  by  Occasional  Poems  and 
Scattered  Fancies,  composed  in  1645-46.  The 
beautiful  M.S.  copy  of  his  poems  was  printed  (in 
a  limited  edition)  by  Grosart  (4  vols.,  Black- 
bum.  Lancashire.  1878). 

DANIEL,  Hermann  Adalbert  (1812  71).  A 
German  geographer  and  theologian.  He  was 
born  at  C'ithen,  studied  theology  at  Halle  in 
1830-34.  and  was  from  1834  to  1870  instructor 
and  professor  at  the  Pildagogium  there.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  followers  of  the  geog- 
rapher Ritter,  and  by  the  attractive  style  of  his 
various  gi-ographical  writings  greatly  contributed 
toward  arousing  an  increased  interest  in  the  study 
of  geography  in  the  schools  and  among  the  edu- 
cated generally.  Of  these  works  the  following  de- 
serve especial  mention:  Lehrbuch  dcr  Geographic- 
fur  hiiherc  I' nterrichtsanstalten  (76th  ed.  1895)  ; 
Leitfadcn  fur  den  Untcrricht  in  dcr  Geographic 
(201st  ed.  1896);  Handbuch  dcr  Geographic 
(6th  ed..  4  vols..  1894  05);  all  of  which  were 
translated  into  several  European  languages. 

DANIEL,  John  Monti  re  (1825-65).  An 
American  editor,  born  in  Virginia.  He  was  pri- 
vately educated,  studied  law.  and  in  1845  became 
librarian  of  a  small  public  library  in  Richmond. 
In  1H47  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Richmond  Ex- 
aminer, and  as  the  result  of  expressions  con- 
tained therein  was  compelled  to  fight  numerous 
duels.  He  was  a  friend  of  Theodore  Parker, 
whose  famous  sermon  on  Webster  he  published  in 
the  Examiner,  and  of  Poe,  a  sketch  of  whom  he 
wrote  for  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  In 
18.13  be  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  By  demanding  for  some  Ital- 
ians naturalised  in  the  United  States  and  visit- 
ing Sardinia  rights  equal  to  those  of  other  Ameri- 


cans, he  nearly  brought  about  a  rupture  in 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  Italy  and  the  United 
States,  and  afterwards,  by  a  breach  of  social  eti- 
quette at  Turin,  he  greatly  lessened  his  influence 
at  the  Italian  Court,  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Cien. 
A.  P.  Hill.  His  arm  having  been  shattered,  he 
resumed  the  Examiner;  and  for  attacks  upon 
Jefferson  DaviB  and  Elmore,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Confederacy,  was  challenged  by  the  latter 
to  a  duel,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  Con- 
sult his  ^Yritings,  with  a  memoir  by  his  brother 
(New  York,  1868). 

DANIEL,  John  Warwick  (1842—).  A 
United  States  Senator,  born  in  Lynchburg.  Va. 
After  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  fought  on  ths 
Confederate  side  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
he  studied  law  and  became  active  in  politics. 
He  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  in  1885-87  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

DANIEL,  Samuel  (1562-1619).  An  English 
poet,  born  near  Taunton,  Somersetshire.  He  en- 
tered Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1579,  but  left 
without  a  degree  and  visited  Italy.  In  1590  he 
became  tutor  to  William  Herbert  "at  Wilton  and 
wrote  masques  for  the  Court  of  James  L  Later 
he  retired  to  a  farm  near  Beckington,  in  Wilt- 
shire, where  he  died  in  October,  1619.  Daniel's 
principal  works  are  a  series  of  sonnets  to  Delia 
( 1592),  unsurpassed  in  their  time  by  any  except 
Shakespeare's;  the  beautiful  Complaint  of  Ro*a- 
mond  (1592);  a  long  historical  poem  in  eight 
books,  entitled  The  Civil  Wars  Bettcetrn  th" 
IIouscs  of  York  and  Lancaster  (1595-1609)  : 
two  tragedies  in  the  style  of  Seneca ;  and  a  prose 
history  of  England.  Daniel's  verse  has  been 
praised  for  its  grace  and  purity  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  critics.  His  works  were  collected  in 
1623.  Consult  Complete  Works,  edited  by  Gro- 
sart (5  vols.,  London,  1885-96). 

DANIEL  DEEON'DA.  A  novel  by  George 
Eliot  published  serially  in  1876  and 'in  hook 
form  in  1877.  It  is  a  study  of  race  feeling  and 
tradition,  the  title  character  being  a  Jew. 

DANIELL,  John  Frederick  (1790-1845).  A 
distinguished  English  physicist,  born  in  London. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1814,  and  in  1816.  in  connection  with  Professor 
Brande,  established  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science  and  Art.  From  this  period  he  devoted 
almost  all  of  his  time  to  the  subjects  of  chem- 
istry and  meteorology.  In  1824  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  awarded  him  their  silver  medal  for 
his  Essay  on  Artificial  Climate.  He  iva.s  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  in  King's  College. 
London,  in  1831,  and  in  1839  published  his  /«- 
troduction  to  Chemical  Philosophy.  He  is  the 
only  person  who  ever  obtained  all  of  the  three 
medals  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
Meteorological  Essays  contain  the  first  scientific 
account  of  the  known  phenomena  of  the  atmos- 
phere. He  made  the  first  precise  determinations 
of  atmospheric  moisture  by  the  use  of  the  hy- 
grometer of  his  invention,  and  invented  the  Dan- 
iell  cell,  an  electric  battery  furnishing  a  tolerably 
constant  current.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
he  wrote  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  valu 
able  papers  for  the  Royal  Society. 

DANIELL,  Thomas  (1740  1840).  An  Eng- 
lish painter  and  etcher,  born  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames.    He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy 
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and  was  elected  an  R.A.  in  1799.  Accompanied 
by  his  nephew  William,  he  went  to  India  in  1784 
and  remained  in  the  East  ten  years.  The  fruit 
of  these  travela  was  the  remarkable  collection, 
"Oriental  Scenery"  (1808,  144  views).  Besides 
these  he  published  "Views  in  Egypt,"  "Hindu 
Excavations  at  Ellora"  (24  plates),  and  Pic- 
turesque Voyage  to  China  by  Way  of  India  (Lon- 
don, 1810). 

DANIELS,  YVixthbop  More  (1867—).  An 
American  political  economist,  born  at  Dayton. 
Ohio.  He  graduated  in  1888  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, studied  at  Leipzig,  and  in  1892  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  political  economy  at  Prince- 
ton. His  publications  include  Elements  of  Pub- 
lic Finance  ( 1894)  and  a  Revision  and  Continua- 
tion of  Alexander  Johnston's  History  of  the 
United  States  (1897). 

DANTLO,  danl-lA,  I.,  or  Daniijo  Petrovitch 
Niegosii  (1826-60).  A  prince  of  Montenegro. 
He  was  educated  at  Vienna  and  succeeded  his 
uncle.  Peter  II.,  in  1851,  dispensing,  however, 
with  the  customary  title  of  prince-bishop.  In 
1852  he  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Tur- 
key, the  Porte  claiming  jurisdiction  in  Mon- 
tenegro, and  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
countries  were  not  defined  until  1858.  Danilo 
devoted  himself  steadfastly  to  the  achievement 
of  Montenegrin  independence  and  the  further- 
ance of  civilization  throughout  the  land.  He 
introduced  financial  reforms,  organized  a  mili- 
tary service,  and  issued  a  legal  code.  He  was 
assassinated  by  a  personal  enemy,  August  12, 
1860.  His  nephew,  Prince  Nicholas,  succeeded 
him. 

DA'NISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE.—La.ngi  age.  The  history  of  the  Dan- 
ish language  begins  properly  about  the  year 
A4>.  1000,  when  the  different  Scandinavian  dia- 
lects, which  until  that  time  had  formed  one 
speech,  developed  into  separate  languages.  (For 
an  account  of  the  earliest  Scandinavian  monu- 
ments, see  Rcxes.)  The  Danish  and  Swedish 
formed  together  the  East  Northern  group,  the 
Icelandic  and  Norwegian,  with  the  Faroese,  the 
West  Northern.  The  oldest  specifically  Danish 
records  are  runic  inscriptions  and  a  few  names 
in  Latin  MSS.  About  1300  appeared  several 
collections  of  laws,  which  show  the  existence  of 
at  least  three  distinct  dialects,  there  being  at 
that,  time  no  standard  form  for  literary  use.  The 
leveling  of  inflections,  which  is  as  marked  a 
feature  of  Danish  as  of  English,  had  already 
begun,  although  many  forms  were  still  retained. 
The  vocabulary  is  still  in  the  main  Northern, 
with  very  few  foreign  elements.  Between  1350 
and  1500  the  loss  of  inflections  and  of  other 
grammatical  distinctions  increases  rapidly  and 
the  language  approaches  more  and  more  its 
present  form.  A  striking  feature  of  the  vocabu- 
lary is  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  espe- 
cially those  from  the  French.  Latin,  and  Low 
German,  High  German  words  being  sparingly 
Iwrrowed.  The  syntax,  too.  is  affected  by  Latin- 
ism*  in  consequence  of  the  wide  use  of  Latin  by 
Danes.  As  a  result  of  the  publication  of  the 
first  modern  Danish  translation  of  the  Bible, 
that  of  Christian  TIL  (1550).  the  vocabulary 
became  fairly  fixed,  receiving  practically  its 
present  character.  The  relation  of  the  Danish 
Bible  to  the  Danish  language  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  English  Bible  to  the  English  lan- 
Vol.  V.— II. 


guage.  After  1537  Danish  became  the  official 
language  of  Norway,  the  Norwegian  language 
remaining  as  a  collection  of  dialects  spoken 
chiefly  in  the  count ry  districts.  (For  the  rela- 
tion of  these  dialects  to  Danish,  see  Norwegian 
LANGUAGE.)  In  the  following  century,  on  the 
other  hand,  Denmark  suffered  a  loss  by  the  ces- 
sion to  Sweden  of  the  Province  of  Skilne,  or 
Sehonen,  and  within  a  generation  the  Swedish 
took  the  place  of  the  original  Danish. 

The  principal  grammatical  changes  between 
the  Reformation  and  1700  are  the  partial  substi- 
tution of  the  natural  for  the  grammatical  gen- 
der, and  the  simplification  of  the  inflections. 
The  vocabulary  shows  a  generous  borrowing  of 
French  and  German  words.  The  different  dia- 
lects are  still  used  for  literary  expression,  and 
it  was  not  until  Holberg  (1684-1754)  that  a 
standard  literary  Danish  may  be  said  to  have 
existed.  During*  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  German  and  Danish  were  used  side  by 
side  in  Denmark,  very  much  as  Latin  and  Danish 
had  been  used  earlieT,  and  so  great  was  the  tier- 
man  influence  that  the  Danish  State  Calendar 
was  published  in  that  language  until  the  first 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  last 
thirty  years,  mainlv  as  a  result  of  the  war  with 
Germany,  the  vocabulary  has  become  more  ami 
more  pure.  Whole  classes  of  German  words 
have  been  replaced  by  Danish  equivalents,  and 
no  new  (Jerman  words  have  been  borrowed. 

Danish  differs  in  general  from  its  nearest 
Scandinavian  neighbor,  Swedish,  by  a  greater 
leveling  of  inflections  and  by  less  archaic  sounds. 
The  most  striking  single  feature  of  the  spoken 
language  is  the  glottal  'catch,'  called  in  Danish 
»S'(6«f  (literally  a  push  or  thrust).  It  occurB 
after  certain  consonant  sounds  and  consists  of  a 
momentary  closure  of  the  glottis.  It  has  been 
compared  in  its  effect  upon  foreigners  to  a  hic- 
cough. The  glottal  catch  is  not  found  in  Dano- 
Norwegian,  and  it  is  lacking  in  some  of  the 
dialects  in  Denmark,  while  Jutish  occasionally 
employs  the  catch  where  it  is  not  found  in 
the  Seeland  dialect.  The  cultivated  standard 
speech  is  characterized  by  a  marked  tendency  to 
slurring,  the  enunciation  being  much  less  distinct 
than  that  of  Swedish  or  of  the  Danish  spoken  in 
Norway.  There  is  also  much  less  vocal  inflec- 
tion. In  Danish,  as  in  German,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  stage  is  very  different  from  that  of 
social  intercourse. 

The  principal  Danish  dialects  are  the  Seeland, 
including  the  slightly  differing  uses  of  the  neigh- 
boring smaller  islands,  and  with  a  distinct  type 
for  Copenhagen,  the  .Tutish,  including  the  speech 
of  Schlcswig,  and  the  Bornholmsk,  which  latter 
is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  East  Danish  dialects. 
The  Dano-Norwegian  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Norwegian  (q.v.) .  Mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Danish  spoken  in  the  United 
States,  which  really  constitutes  a  modern  dialect. 
It  differs  from  tho  home  tongue  in  pronunciation, 
apparently  as  a  result  mainly  of  Knglish  influ- 
ence, and  in  vocabulary.  Danish-American  news- 
papers contain  many  English  words  not  recog- 
nized in  Denmark,  and  the  speech  of  our  Danish 
citizens  is  even  more  mixed,  the  Knglish  influ- 
ence extending  to  the  syntax  as  well  as  to  the 
vocabulary.  As  the  subject  has  never  been  scien- 
tifically investigated,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  original  dialectic  peculiarities 
are  preserved. 
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Danish  orthography  is  in  an  oven  more  unset- 
tled state  than  the  English.  There  are  several 
distinct  systems  of  s|*>lling  in  use  in  Denmark, 
an«l  at  least  two  others  in  Norway.  The  official 
system  is  employed  in  all  school  hooks  and  Gov- 
ernment publications,  hut  is  generally  disregard- 
ed by  writers,  whose  system  in  turn  is  scorned 
by  philologists.  As  in  German,  both  the  so-called 
(tothic  and  Roman  type  are  in  use,  and  substan- 
tives are  sometimes  uniformly  spelled  with  ini- 
tial capitals,  sometimes  not.  There  is,  however, 
a  decidctl  tendency  in  recent  times  toward  sim- 
plification of  spelling,  and  in  time  uniformity 
will  probably  be  reached. 

Hiiil.KKiKAiMi Y.  Dictionaries:  Molbeck,  Dannie 
Ordbog  (Copenhagen,  1851-59) ,  the  standard  dic- 
tionary in  Danish;  Larson,  a  Dictionary  of  the 
DanoXorircgian  and  English  Languages  (3d  od., 
London.  1897);  Rosing. English-Danish  Diction- 
ary (7th  ed.  Copenhagen,  1899)  ;  Brynildsen, 
English  Dano-\  oriregian  Dictionary  (Chris- 
tiania,  1900 — ).  This  last,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  lK-st  Danish  international  dictionary. 
There  are  also  several  dictionaries  of  foreign 
words  in  Danish,  and  dictionaries  giving  simply 
the  forms  of  words.  Pronouncing  dictionaries 
are  very  little  used.  Grammars:  Groth.  Danish 
and  Dano-\ oriregian  drammar  (Boston,  1894), 
especially  strong  in  the  treatment  of  the  Dano- 
Norwegian.  There,  is  no  good  treatment  in  Eng- 
lish of  Danish  grammar.  The  best  grammars  in 
Danish  are  .lesson's  and  Mikkelsen's.  The  best 
recent  history  of  the  language  in  Danish  is  Ver- 
ner  Dahlerup's  (Copenhagen,  1896).  There  is  a 
short  survey  by  Ludvig  Wimmer,  translated  by 
Lentzncr,  in  Modern  Language  Xotcs  ( Haiti- 
more.  1895).  The  oldest  period  is  treated  tech- 
nically by  Noreen  in  Paul,  iirundriss  dcr  Uer- 
manischen  Philologie,  vol.  i.  I  Strassburg.  1896). 

LiTKBATi'RE.  The  first  Danish  book  is  a  treat- 
ise on  medicine  by  Henrik  Harpcstrong,  who  died 
in  1241.  The  first  Danish  law  dates  from  1386, 
but  the  first  distinctively  literary  writings  in 
the  language  are  the  chivalric  ballads,  Kjaempc- 
riser,  which  must  have  been  composed  from 
1300  to  1500.  though  they  survive  only  in  six- 
teenth-century form,  best  edited  by  Gruntvig  (6 
vols.,  unfinished)  and  by  Abrahamson,  Nyerup, 
and  Rahhek  (5  vols.,  1812-14).  Of  these*  there 
are  some  500,  partly  historical,  partlv  mythical, 
but  w  holly  popular"  in  origin.  The  first  Danish 
book  was  printed  in  1495,  and  sequential  liter- 
ary history  begins  with  Christian  Pedersen,  who 
translated  the  Bible  (1550)  and  gave  to  his  peo- 
ple the  legends  of  ( 'harletnagne  and  Ogicr  in 
1  heir  final  form.  Vedel  (1512  1616)  stimulated 
national  literature  by  publishing  100  of  the 
Kjaempn-iser  (1591)  and  translating  Saxo 
(irammat icus  (1575).  Reynard  the  Fox  had 
been  translated  into  Danish  in  1555.  Hvitfeld 
gave  Denmark  its  first  history  (1595)  and 
Ranch  its  first  drama  (about  1600).  Clausen's 
translation  of  the  Icelandic  Heimskriala  ap- 
peared in  1633.  and  Arreho's  (1587  1637)  Hex- 
a'meron,  the  first  Danish  epic,  in  1641.  Hynin- 
writing  was  soon  after  inaugurated  hv  Kingo 
(1634  1703)  and  Brorson  (1694-1764).  But 
these  beginnings  were  all  overshadowed  by  the 
genius  of  HolU-rg  (q.v.),  the  first  Dane  whose 
work  is  still  an  actuality  in  Danish  culture.  All 
branches  of  learning  and  art  felt  his  stimulating 
influence,  the  university  was  reopened  (1742), 
the  Society  of  Sciences  founded,  and  the  Society 


for  the  Improvement  of  the  Danish  Language. 
Then  Klopstock,  who  had  settled  at  Copenhagen, 
though  his  direct  influence  was  bad,  fostered  the 
founding  of  the  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
Frederick  V.  patronized  all. 

Under  these  influences,  or  the  spirit  that  pre- 
pared for  them,  many  poets  were  born  {  1742  49) 
—  Johannes  Evald,  Wessel,  Brun,  Frimann, 
Fasting,  Pram.  Storm — who  brought  about  a 
lyric  and  dramatic  revival  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century.  The  first,  Evald  (q.v.),  aided  the 
revival  of  interest  in  Scandinavian  mythology; 
Wessel  helped  to  emancipate  the  Danish  stage 
from  French  bondage;  the  others,  Norwegians 
by  birth,  gave  the  language  a  richer  imagery. 
The  only  prose  writer  of  importance  till  near  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  philoso- 
pher Treschow  ( 1751-1833 );"  and  poetry,  after 
the  passing  of  the  group  just  named,  sank  into 
a  mechanical  insignificance,  from  which  Bagge- 
sen  (q.v.)  and  romanticism  revived  it. 

The  literary  births  from  1758  to  1777  are 
mainly  of  prose  writers — Rahbek  (1700-18301.  a 
good  novelist,  catholic-spirited  critic,  and  editor 
of  older  poets;  Heiberg  the  elder  ( 1758-1841  ),  a 
political  and  aesthetic  critic;  Make  Brun  (  1775- 
1826)  and  Olufsen  (  1764-1827).  geographers; 
Nyerup  (1759-1829),  a  diligent  literary  com- 
piler; Engelstoft  (1774-1850),  an  historian: 
Mynster  (1775-1854),  a  theologian;  and  the 
great  and  genial  scientist  Oersted  (1777-1851). 
are  the  most  prominent  names  for  two  decades, 
where  the  only  poet  of  distinction  is  Baggesen 
(1764-1826),  an  erratic  exception  to  prove  the 
rule  that  an  'age  of  enlightenment  is  not  an  age 
of  song.' 

The  romantic  movement  in  Denmark  centres 
around  Oehlenschlilger  (q.v.),  and  dates  from 
1802.  His  more  important  assistants  in  foster- 
ing national  individualism  in  literature  were 
Blicher  (q.v.),  novelist  and  poet ;  Grundvig, 
scholar,  antiquarian,  poet,  politician :  Ingemann 
(q.v.),  the  historical  novelist:  Hauch  (q.v.),  a 
fluent  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist:  Countess 
Gyllenibourg  (q.v.),  the  greatest  woman  writer 
of  Denmark,  and  mother  of  J.  L.  Heiberg  fq.v. ), 
critic,  poet,  dramatist,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  important  figure  of  the  generation.  These 
writers  were  born  between  1779  and  1791.  To  the 
second  generation  of  the  romanticists,  born  be- 
tween 1798  and  1809,  belong  Hertz  (q.v.).  the 
poet;  Andersen,  of  the  world-famed  Fain/  Tales; 
Bagirer  (1807-46).  who  died  like  Keats,  with 
unmatched  promise  unfulfilled,  and  Paludan- 
Miillor  (1809-70),  a  dramatic  and  epic  philo- 
sophic poet  of  much  power. 

Aside  from  poetry  the  romantic  period  was  not 
fruitful.  One  may  note  the  antiquarians  Rask 
(1787-1832).  Rafn  (1795  1864,  q.v  ).  and  Peter- 
sen (1791-1862);  the  lexicographer  Molbech 
(  1783-1857)  ;  the  botanist  Schouw  (  1789-1852)  : 
and  the  philosopher  Sibbern  (1785  1872):  suc- 
ceeded by  the  brilliantly  subtle  Kierkegaard 
(1813-55).  The  period  counts  no  significant  nov- 
elist or  dramatist  who  was  not  primarily  a  poet, 
though  writing  perhaps  like  Andersen  in  prose. 

The  thirty  odd  years  that  separate  the  birth  of 
Paludan-Mdller  from  that  of  Brandos  are  singu 
larly  unproductive  of  Danish  literary  jjenius. 
The  most  prominent  names  are  those  of  the  pnet 
Ploug  (  1813-94 ) .  the  novelist  Goldscbmidt  1 1S19- 
87),  and  Herman  Evald  (1821  —  ).  Politic*  ab- 
sorlicd  popular  interest  after  1848.  Romanticism 
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seemed  bankrupt,  but  the  Duties  were  slow  in 
attuning  themselves  to  tbe  modern  spirit  of  real- 
ism. That  they  have  done  so  at  all,  through  polit- 
ical distractions,,  national  humiliation  and  dis- 
memberment, is  largely  the  work  of  Brandes. 
supplemented  by  the  example  of  BjorUBOO  and  lb- 
sen.  Of  the  new  school  the  most  distinguished  arc 
Drachmann  (q.v.),  Richardt  (q.v.),  and  Chris- 
tiansen (q.v.).  One  may  record  also  the  names 
of  Bergsoc  ( it4ar» — ,  q.v.),  Jacobean  (1847-85), 
Skram  (1847—),  Edward  Brandes  (  1847—), 
Bang  (1857—).  Gjellerup  (1857—).  and  Es 
manu  (1800 — ),  but  there  seems  little  promise 
of  greatness  in  any  field  of  literature  in  the  Den- 
mark of  this  generation. 

Bibliography.  Horn,  Den  danske  Literaturs 
Historic  (Copenhagen.  1879);  translation  by 
Anderson,  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Xorth  (Chicago,  1884)  ;  Hansen,  Sord- 
tske  Digtere  i  vort  Aarhundrede  (Copenhagen, 
1870)  :  id.,  lllustreret  dansk  Li t era tur historic 
(ib.,  1900)  ;  Ronning,  Den  danake  Literaturs- 
historie  i  Urundrids  ( ib.,  18001;  id.,  Rational- 
ismens  Tidsalder  (ib.,  1886-90);  Rosenberg, 
Xordboernes  Aandsliv  fra  Oldtiden  til  vorc  Dage 
(ib.,  1878-85),  incomplete,  but  highly  important; 
Arentzen,  fiaygesen  og  Oehlensehlager  (ib.,  1870- 
78)  ;  id.,  Danske  Digtere  i  det  19tl«  Aarhun- 
drede (ib.,  1804)  ;  Vedcl.  Studiir  over  (htldalde- 
ren  i  dansk  Digtning  (ib.,  1800)  ;  Paludan,  Re- 
naissance beraegelsen  i  Danmarks  Litcratur 
isaer  i  det  t&h  Aarhundrede  ( ib.,  1887); 
Sehllck,  "Schwedisch-diinische  Litteratur,"  in 
Paul,  Orundriss  d*^r  germanischen  i'hilologie 
(Strasaburg,  1890  et  seq. )  :  Strodtmann,  Das 
geistige  Lcben  in  Danemark  (Berlin,  1873); 
Schweitzer,  (hsehiehte  der  skandinarischen  Lit- 
teratur (Leipzig,  1880-87)  :  Hansson,  Das  junge 
Skandinavicn  (Dresden,  1891);  SehwanenflOgel, 
"Danish  Literature,"  in  Weitemeyer,  Denmark 
(London,  1890)  ;  Goase,  Studies  in  the  Litera- 
ture of  Xorthern  Europe  (London,  1879).  For 
the  drama  consult:  Brandes,  Dansk  Skucspil- 
kunst  (Copenhagen,  1880)  ;  Birket  Smith, 
Studier  pa  det  garnle  danske  Skuespils  Omrade 
(ib.,  1883)  ;  and  Hansen,  Den  danske  Skueplads 
(ib.,  1889  et  seq.). 

DANISH  POLITICAL  PARTIES.  See  Po- 
litical Parties,  paragraph  on  Denmark. 

DANISH  WEST  INDIES.  See  West  In- 
dies,  Danish. 

DAN'ITES,  or  Destroying  Angels.  In 
American  history,  a  name  given  to  members  of 
a  secret  society,  connected  either  officially  or  un- 
officially with  the  Mormon  Church,  which  was 
crganized  about  1837  for  the  purpose,  as  alleged, 
of  'dealing  as  avengers  of  blood  with  Gentiles.' 
.Many  crimes  and  atrocities  have  been  attributed 
to  the  organization,  but  little  definite  informa- 
tion has  ever  been  obtained  concerning  it,  and 
the  Mormons  themselves  either  disavow  any  con- 
nection with  it,  or  flatly  deny  its  existence. 
Other  names  by  which  the  society  was  known 
are:  Daughters  of  Zion,  Big  Fan,  Daughters  of 
Gideon,  and  Flying  Angels,  though  these  were 
used  much  less  frequently  than  the  term  'Dan- 
ites.*  or  'Sons  of  Dan,'  which  is  said  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  Gen.  xlix.  17  ("Dan  shall  be 
a  serpent  by  the  way.  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall 
fall  backward").  During  the  political  campaign 
of  1858  in  Illinois,  which  has  become  famous  lie- 


cause  of  the  contest  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
lor  the  t  inted  States  Senutorship,  the  term  'Dan- 
ites'  was  applied  as  a  nickname  to  the  anti- 
Douglas  Democrats,  whose  greatest  vote  (5079) 
was  ea«t  in  that  year  for  the  candidate  for  State 
Treasurer.  The  faction  was  charged  with  servile 
acquiescence  in  the  policies  of  President  Bu- 
chanan, who  was  then  under  tire  for  his  attitude 
toward  the  'rebellion'  in  Utah. 

DAN'NAT,  William  T.  (1853—).  An  Ameri- 
can puinter,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  studied 
in  Munich  and  under  Munkacsy  in  Paris,  where 
he  afterwards  took  up  his  residence  and  became 
a  teacher  at  the  Eeole  des  Beaux-Arts.  But  he 
owes  more  to  Manet  and  Degas  than  to  his  own 
muster.  One  of  his  first  pictures,  "The  Ouar- 
tette"  (1884),  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York  City,  is  a  fine  example  of  his  earlier 
work.  It  shows  the  technical  ability,  the  daring 
style,  the  solid,  broad  painting,  and  absence  of 
conventionality  characteristic  of  all  his  work. 
Among  the  many  Spanish  subjects  done  at  this 
time  are  a  "Sacristy  in  Arragon"  (  I8H8),  in  the 
Chicago  Art  Museum,  and  "A  Cafe  Chantant" 
(Munich,  1892),  which  was  the  sensation  of  the 
Exhibition.  For  sheer  bravura,  this  startling, 
masterly  study  of  artificial  light  has  been 
equaled"  by  no"  other  American  artist,  and  by 
few  foreigners.  His  "Lady  in  Red."  u  one-color 
scheme,  is  in  the  Luxembourg.  The  difficulties 
presented  by  such  a  subject  as  this  one  are  man- 
aged with  consummate  ease.  Something  in  the 
same  manner  is  his  "Lady  in  White."  Among 
the  portraits  that  have  made  him  at  once  criti 
cised  and  praised  is  that  of  "Madame  E."  (Salon 
of  1895),  the  three-quarter  length  of  a  woman, 
almost  colorless  except  for  the  vivid  red  of  her 
lips.  He  joined  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
in  1881,  and  became  a  member  of  the  SoehHe  Xa- 
tionale  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  was  one  of  the  In- 
ternational Art  Jury  in  1889.  and  the  same  year 
received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Con- 
sult: Muther,  Painting  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (New  York.  1890)  ;  Hartmnnn,  History  of 
American  Art  (Boston,  1002). 

DANNECKER,  dan'nek-er,  Johann  Hein- 
ricii  von  (  1758-1841).  A  German  sculptor,  born 
near  Stuttgart.  October  15,  1758.  His  father,  a 
groom  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirttcmberg.  was  much 
opposed  to  his  studying  art.  but  through  the 
favor  of  the  Duke  the  lad  was  educated  in  the 
Karlsschule  at  Ludwigsburg.  where  he  formed 
his  life-long  friendship  with  Schiller.  He  after- 
wards studied  sculpture  under  Lo  .leune,  and  in 
1780  he  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best  model  of 
"Milo  of  Croton  Destroyed  by  the  Lions."  In 
1783  he  studied  in  Paris  under  Pajou,  and  soon 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
until  1790.  At  Rome  he  met  Goethe,  Herder, 
and  Canova.  The  latter  befriended  him.  and  gave 
him  instruction  in  sculpture.  Here  he  executed 
his  first  marble  statues,  of  "Ceres"  and  "Bac- 
chus." On  his  return  to  Germany  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Academy  of 
Stuttgart,  and  remained  in  that  city  until  his 
death,  on  the  8th  of  Decemlier,  1841.  Dannecker 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
sculptors.  His  art  is  midway  between  that  of 
Canova  and  Thorwnldsen.  and  his  forte  lies  in 
expressing  individual  characteristics.  This  gives 
great  value  to  his  busts,  among  the  best  of 
which  nre  those  of  Schiller  at  Weimar,  of  La- 
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vater  in  the  Public  Library  of  Zurich,  and  of 
the  Kings  Frederick  and  William  of  Wurttem- 
berg.  His  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate, especially  in  the  female  form,  are  some- 
times considered  more  exquisite  and  true  than 
those  of  Canova  himself.  His  earlier  works  are 
chiefly  pagan  in  subjects,  while  his  later  ones 
are  Christian,  and  are  pervaded  by  a  sensitive 
idealism.  Among  the  former  are  his  "Sappho," 
"Psyche,"  and  his  best-known  work,  the  "Ari- 
adne," in  Frankfort — a  ligure  larger  than  life, 
reclining  on  the  back  of  a  panther.  His  chief 
work,  however,  is  his  Btatue  of  "Christ,"  com- 
pleted in  1824,  after  eight  years'  study.  The 
original  statue  is  in  a  church  in  Moscow,  but 
the  sculptor  executed  a  replica,  which  is  now 
at  Kegensburg.  Consult:  Clement,  Painters, 
Sculpt ors,  Architects,  and  Engravers  (Boston, 
1889)  ;  Radcliffe,  Schools  and  Masters  of 
Sculpture  (New  York,  1894)  ;  GrUneisen  and 
Wagner,  Datineckcr's  W'crke  in  cincr  Austcahl 
(Hamburg.  1841). 

DANNENBERG,  dJIn'nen-berK,  Herman* 
(1824 — ).  A  German  numismatist,  born  in 
Berlin.  He  became  president  of  the  Numismatic 
Society  in  that  city,  and  is  an  authority  on 
medhoval  coins,  on  "which  subject  he  published 
the  standard  work  entitled  Die  dcutschen  Miin- 
zen  drr  suehsisehen  und  frankischen  Kaiscrzeit 
(3  vols.,  1870-98). 

DANNEVIRKE,  dUn'nr-ver'kc  (Dan.,  Danes' 
work  I .  A  wall  or  intrenchment,  built  by  the 
Danes  under  King  Goetrik  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  (ireat,  and  enlarged  by  Queen  Thyra  in  the 
tenth  century.  The  Dannevirke  extended  from 
the  Sehlei  to  the  Treene,  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
and  protected  the  Danes  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Saxons  and  Wends.  In  974  Otho  II.  vainly 
endeavored  to  take  the  Dannevirke.  l>ater.  how- 
ever, he  burned  and  destroyed  a  part  of  it.  Walde- 
mar  the  Great  rebuilt  a  section  with  brick  and 
stone,  in  1080.  During  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
wars  the  Dannevirke  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians.  April  23,  1848,  and  was  stormed  by 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians  in  1804.  It  has 
since  been  leveled. 

DAN  RIVER.  A  river  rising  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  (q.v. ),  in  Patrick  County,  Va., 
and  flowing  southeast  into  North  Carolina. 
After  crossing  and  recrossing  the  boundary  be- 
tween these  States  live  times,  it  combines 'with 
the  Staunton  River  in  southern  Virginia  to  form 
the  Roanoke  River  (q.v.)  (Map:  North  Caro- 
lina, CI).  It  is  180  miles  long,  drains  an  area 
of  3700  square  miles,  and  is  navignble  as  far  as 
60  miles  above  Danville.  It  furnishes  extensive 
water-power  at  several  points. 

D  ANT  AN.  diiN'tax'.  Antoine  Lai-rent 
(17118  1878).  A  French  sculptor,  born  at  Saint 
Cloud.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  a  wood- 
can  er,  and  of  Bosjo.  Having  won  the  arand  prix 
in  1820,  he  continued  his  studies  in  Rome,  and 
after  his  return  acquired  reputation  by  a  con- 
siderable iiuimImm*  of  ideal  statues  and  of  emi- 
nently characteristic  portrait  busts  of  celebrated 
persons,  such  as  Beethoven,  Rossini,  and  the 
net  res  s  Rachel.  Especially  noteworthy  among 
his  works  are:  "Young  Bather  Playing  with  His 
Dog"  (1835):  "Neapolitan  Tambourine  Girl" 
(1838):  "Allegorical  Figure  of  Asia":  "Colossal 
Statue  of  Saint  Raphael":  the  statues  of  Admiral 


Duquesne,  at  Dieppe,  and  of  the  mathematician 
Laplace  at  Caen. 

D  ANT  AN,  Jean  Piekbe  (1800-68).  A 
French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Bosio,  and  won  the  prur  de  Rome  in  sculpture. 
He  executed  busts  of  Spontini,  Bellini,  RoiMinl. 
and  Verdi,  a  bronze  statue  of  I  ktieldieu  (  Rouen  » . 
and  busts  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Marshal  Canro- 
bert.  But  he  is  letter  known  for  his  caricature 
statuettes  of  notabilities  of  the  time. 

DANTAN,  Joseph  Edoiabd  (1848—).  A 
French  painter,  born  in  Paris,  son  of  the  sculp 
tor  Jean  Pierre  Dantnn.  He  studied  in  his  nati\e 
city  under  Pils  and  Ixdiman.  His  remarkable 
studies  in  still  life,  such  as  the  exquisite,  soberlv 
painted  "Comer  of  an  Atelier"  (1880),  in  the 
Luxembourg,  and  "An  Interior  at  Villerville" 
(1883),  are  better  known  than  his  more  conven- 
tional religious  and  historical  works,  among 
which  are:  "The  Trinity";  "An  Episode  in  the 
Destruction  of  Pompeii"*  ( 1869)  ;  and  "The  Voca- 
tion of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Andrew"  (  18771. 
In  still  another,  more  pictorial  manner,  he 
painted  "The  Burial  of  a  Child  at  Villerville," 
in  the  Havre  Museum. 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI,  Hal.  pron.  dan'tA 
ll'legya'r*  (1203  1321).  One  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  all  times,  and  incomparably  the  greatest 
among  the  Italians.  He  was  born  in  Florence  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  1205,  and  his  name  was 
originally  Durante.  The  outward  circumstances 
and  fortunes  of  Dante's  life  are  largely  involved 
in  uncertainty,  and  recent  critical  researches 
have  tended  rather  to  destroy  long-accepted  be- 
liefs than  to  add  new  and  reliable  details.  Rome, 
Fcrrara,  Parma,  and  Verona  in  turn  claimed 
the  origin  of  his  family,  which  was  not  neces- 
sarily of  ancient  lineage*,  although  Dante  himself 
seems  to  have  believed  that  he  sprang  from 
Roman  stock  and  to  have  prided  himself  upon 
his  noble  blood.  The  first  appearance,  however, 
of  the  Alighieri  in  history  was  in  1147.  when 
Cacciaguida,  the  poet's  great-great-grandfather, 
fell  in  the  Crusades.  Alighiero,  Dante's  father, 
may  or  may  not  have  been  a  jurist,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Guelpb  lec- 
tion. Of  his  mother  nothing  is  known  except  that 
her  name  was  Bella.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  died  soon  after  his  birth,  that  his  father 
soon  married  again,  and,  dying  in  1275,  left  him 
with  a  step  mother,  a  brother,  and  two  sisters. 
Of  Dante's  boyhood  and  education  we  know  little 
lx>yond  his  own  statement  that  he  had  'taught 
himself  the  art  of  bringing  words  into  verse."  It 
fa  not  surely  known  that  he  was  ever  a  pupil 
of  the  learned  Florentine  Brunetto  Latini, 
though  he  undoubtedly  profited  from  the  latter** 
precepts  and  example.  It  is  equally  questionable 
whether  he  ever  pursued  legal  studies  at  the 
University  of  Bologna.  We  are  better  informed 
regarding  the  social  influences  under  which  he 
grew  up  in  Florence.  Among  his  friends  and 
intimates  were  the  poets  Guido  Cavalcanti  and 
Cino  da  Pistoia.  who  was  also  a  jurist  of  note: 
Dino  Frescobaldi  and  Lapo  Gianni,  both  famed 
for  their  finished  verse;  the  musician  Casella. 
and  the  artist  Giotto.  The  most  significant 
event,  however,  of  Dante's  early  youth,  and  th? 
one  fraught  with  most  enduring  eon  sequences, 
was  his  meeting  with  the  Beatrice  afterward< 
celebrated  in  his  poems,  and  believed,  upon  the 
authority  of  Boccaccio,  to  have  been  the  daughter 
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of  Folco  Portinari,  who  later  became  the  wife 
of  Sinione  de'  Bardi.  As  related  in  that  unique 
and  earliest  of  the  poet's  productions,  the  \  ita 
S  uova,  he  met  her  first  at  a  family  festival  when 
he  himself  was  but  nine  years  old,  and  she  some 
months  younger.  Vet  from  that  moment  his  love 
for  her  seems  to  have  been  the  dominant  influ- 
ence in  his  life.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  questioning,  as  some  have  questioned, 
whether,  after  all.  Beatrice  was  a  real  person- 
ality, or  whether  she  was  not  the  creation  of  a 
poet's  mind,  a  mere  personification  of  philosophy. 
It  is  difficult  to  read  the  Vita  Xuova  and  still 
question  the  truth  of  what  it  narrates;  from 
first  to  last  it  bears  the  striking  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity. Vet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his 
love  for  Beatrice  was  very  different  from  what 
il  ordinarily  understood  by  the  term.  It  was  the 
highest  form  of  spiritual  love,  freed  from  the 
dross  of  all  earthly  desires  and  vulgar  jealousy. 
In  Beatrice  he  saw  something  more  than  a 
woman ;  from  first  to  last,  she  was  in  his  eyes  an 
'angiola  gent  ilissima.' 

Beatrice  died  June  9,  1290,  a  date  that  marks 
an  epoch  in  Dante's  life.  We  know  not  who  was 
the  donna  gentile  to  whom  a  year  later  he  turned 
for  spiritual  sympathy,  though  some  have  chosen 
to  see  in  this  unknown  comforter  the  Gemma 
Dtnati.  whom  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends 
be  was  soon,  after  led  to  marry.  Two  sons,  a 
daughter  Antonia.  and  perhaps  another,  Beatrice, 
were  the  fruit  of  this  union,  which  there  is  no 
positive  reason  for  believing  an  unhappy  one. 
Dante  maintained  an  unbroken  silence  regarding 
his  wife,  who  continued  to  live  in  Florence  after 
his  exile,  and  presumably  they  never  met  again. 

Of  Dante's  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  city 
a  few  meagre  details  are  preserved,  enough  to 
show  that  his  interest  gradually  deepened  after 
the  death  of  Beatrice.  Too  much  importance  has 
sometimes  been  attached  to  the  so-called  heroism 
of  his  military  service.  In  point  of  fact,  he 
was  simply  discharging  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  commune  when,  in  1289.  he 
tooK  part  in  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  Arezzo 
and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  fortress  of 
Caprona.  shortly  afterwards.  After  1295  his 
voice  was  heard  with  growing  frequency  in  muni- 
cipal affairs,  until  the  summer  of  1300.  when  he 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  six  Priors  of  the  city. 
Though  his  duties  lasted  but  two  months,  the 
time  was  long  enough,  as  he  himself  said,  to 
effect  his  undoing.  The  Guelphs  at  this  time  had 
become  divided  into  two  factions — the  Yen',  led 
by  Corso  Donati.  and  supporters  of  the  Papal 
power;  and  the  Bianchi  or  moderate  Guelphs, 
who  leaned  toward  the  ideas  of  the  Ghibellines. 
Dante  bad  allied  himself  with  the  latter  faction, 
but  during  his  tenure  of  office  party  feeling  ran 
so  high  that  the  Priors  decided  upon  the  extreme 
measure-  of  banishing  the  leaders  of  both  fac- 
tion*, and  Dante  advocated  the  measure,  though 
Donati.  a  relative  of  his  wife,  was  among  the 
banished  .Wri.  and  Cavalcanti.  his  friend,  among 
the  Bianchi.  But  soon  afterwards  the  Bianchi 
were  unwisely  allowed  to  return,  and.  fearing 
that  their  party  would  get  the  upper  hand  in  the 
city,  Boniface  VIII.  sent  Charles  of  Valois  to 
Florence,  who  quickly  restored  the  Yen*  to  power. 
In  1302  there  followed  a  wholesale  banishment 
of  the  Bianchi,  among  them  Dante,  charged  with 
barratry,  extortion,  corruption,  and  conspiracy 
against' Boniface.  Charles,  and  the  Guelph  party. 


The  exiled  Bianchi  joined  forces  with  the  many 
Ghibellines  then  living  in  banishment,  and  made 
many  attempts  to  return  by  force  of  arms.  Just 
how  long  Dante  remained  with  his  fellow  exiles 
is  not  known,  but  sooner  or  later  he  wearied  of 
their  dissensions,  and  found  an  asylum  with 
Bartolommeo  della  Scala,  at  Verona.  Through 
the  years  of  wandering  that  followed,  it  is  idle 
to  attempt  to  trace  him — 'a  ship  without  sail 
or  helm,'  he  calls  himself  in  the  Convivio.  In 
130(1  we  find  him  at  Padua;  in  1307  at  Casen- 
tino.  and  the  following  year  perhaps  at  Forll; 
1309  is  the  date  assigned  for  his  alleged  visit  to 
Paris,  and  some  would  have  it  that  he  even 
pushed  on  to  Oxford,  but  this  cannot  be  proved. 
At  all  events,  in  1313  he  was  in  Pisa,  where 
Petrarch  saw  him  as  a  child.  Two  years  later 
the  Florentines  passed  a  decree  allowing  the 
exiles  to  return,  but  upon  such  humiliating  con- 
ditions that  Dante  rejected  them  with  scorn.  In 
1317  he  made  his  permanent  home  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Guido  Xo- 
vello  da  Polenta,  the  ford  of  the  city  and  nephew, 
it  is  thought,  of  Franeesca  da  Rimini.  Here  he 
passed  his  last  years,  busied  with  the  completion 
of  his  great  epic,  and»'surrounded  by  his  children 
and  friends,  and  bfof  he  died  on  the  night  of 
September  14,  1321/Miaving  been  taken  ill  while 
on  a  political  mission  in  behalf  of  Xovello 
and  the  city  that  had  given  him  refuge.  He  was 
buried  by  Novello  with  great  honor,  but  the 
latter  was  expelled  from  Ravenna  before  he  had 
time  to  raise  a  fitting  monument  to  his  friend. 
Florence,  which  sought  to  make  tardy  atonement 
by  raising  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Croce,  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  the  custody 
of  his  remains.  For  fear  of  theft,  they  were 
hidden,  and  their  resting-place  remained  a  secret 
down  to  1965,  since  which  time  they  have  been 
jealously  guarded  by  Ravenna. 

The  chronological  order  of  Dante's  writings 
has  been  the  ground  of  endless  debate.  The  order 
which  affords  the  least  ground  for  objections  is 
probably  the  following:  Vita  Xuova,  Dc  Vulpari 
Eloquent ia,  Convivio,  Dc  Monorchia,  the  Rime 
and  Epistola;,  which  cover  a  long  period  of  years ; 
the  Eclontr,  and  the  Commcdia.  The  Vita  Xuova 
probably  dates  from  the  early  nineties,  ft  written 
in  mingled  prose  and  verse,  and  contains  the 
story  of  his  love  for  Beatrice,  together  with  the 
poems  addressed  to  her  and  some  other  ladies. 
Aside  from  its  lofty  sentiment  and  poetic  charm, 
the  Vita  Xuova  possesses  a  deep  interest  as  being 
the  earliest  example  of  polished  Italian  prose. 
The  Convivio,  or  Banquet,  is  also  a  combination 
of  prose  and  poetry,  in  which,  as  has  been 
quaintly  said,  the  poems  are  served  up  as  the 
viands,  the  commentary  as  the  accompanying 
bread.  ITere,  also,  Beatrice  is  the  central  figure, 
but  this  time  as  a  sort  of  personification  of 
divine  philosophy.  As  originally  planned,  the 
Convivio  should  have  contained  fourteen  canzoni, 
with  accompanying  comment,  but  in  the  form  in 
which  we  have  it,  it  is  incomplete.  The  Rime  or 
Canzoniere  are  a  collection  of  poems  on  many 
subjects,  and  obviously  covering  a  long  period  of 
years.  Among  them  are  four  canzoni  which 
relate  to  a  brief  attachment  felt  by  Dante  for 
an  unknown  woman,  whom  he  designates  as  La 
Pietra,  and  whom  some  would  identify  with  the 
dnnno  qentile  of  the  T't'rfl  Xuova.  The  De  VuL 
aari  Eloqucntia  is  the  most  interesting  of  Dante's 
Latin  writings,  and  may  be  defined  as  the  first 
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attempt  at  a  scientific  treatise  of  the  Italian 
language.  Dante  recognizes  the  kinship  of  the 
Romance  languages,  but  errs  rather  curiously  in 
declaring  Latin  an  artificial  product  of  later 
origin,  lie  distinguishes,  moreover,  fourteen  dia- 
lect*, and  condemns  them  all,  including  that  of 
Tuscany. 

Concerning  the  poetry,  the  majesty,  the  phil- 
osophy of  Dante's  masterpiece, the Dit  ine Comedy, 
whole  libraries  have  been  written  in  praise,  in 
controversy,  and  in  elucidation.  The  central  mo- 
tive of  the  epic  may  be  brielly  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: It  depicts  a  vision,  in  which  the  poet  is 
conducted,  first  by  Vergil,  the  representative  of 
human  reason,  through  hell  and  purgatory;  and 
then  by  Beatrice,  the  representative  of  revela- 
tion, through  paradise,  and  finally  by  Saint 
Bernard  through  the  several  heavens,  where  he 
beholds  the  triune  God.  The  name  Commedia  was 
given  to  the  work  liecause,  beginning  with  the 
horrible,  it  ends  cheerfully,  and  because  in  re- 
siicct  to  the  style  it  was  lowly,  being  written  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  The  epithet  'Divina' was  added 
by  the  admiration  of  after-times.  Hell  is  repre- 
sented in  the  ]  m  as  a  funnel-shaped  hollow, 

formed  of  gradually  contracting  circles,  the  low- 
est and  narrowest  of  which  is  at  the  earth'8  cen- 
tre. Purgatory  is  a  mountain  rising  solitary  from 
the  ocean,  on  that  side  of  the  earth  that  is  op- 
posite to  us.  It  is  divided  into  terraces,  and  its 
top  is  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  first  abode  of 
man.  From  this  the  poet  ascends  through  the 
seven  planetary  heavens,  the  heaven  of  the  fixed 
stars  and  the  'primum  mobile,'  to  the  empyrean 
or  fixed  scat  of  God.  In  all  parts  of  the  regions 
thus  traversed  there  arise  conversations  with 
noted  personages,  for  the  most  part  those  re- 
cently deceased,  whom  Dante  had  known  per- 
sonally in  life.  Incidentally,  the  deepest  ques- 
tions of  mediaeval  philosophy  are  discussed  and 
solved,  and  the  social  and  moral  conditions  of 
Italy,  with  the  corruption  of  Church  and  State, 
are  depicted  with  noble  indignation. 

Fifty-two  years  after  the  poet's  death  the 
Republic  of  Florence  set  apart  an  annual  sum 
for  public  lectures  to  explain  the  Iiivinc  Comedy 
to  the  people,  and  Boccaccio  himself  was  ap- 
pointed first  lecturer.  The  example  was  imi- 
tated in  several  other  cities  of  Italy.  The  works 
of  these  men  are  among  the  earliest  commen- 
taries on  Dante  that  we  possess.  Since  1472 
there  have  appeared  nearly  500  editions  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  in  Italian,  and  the  number  is 
being  augmented  at  the  rate  of  at  least  six  a 
year.  Of  the  notable  early  editions  may  be 
mentioned  the  following,  the  earliest  of  all: 
Fuligno  (1472):  the  Nidoheatine  (Milan.  1477- 
78)  :  the  first  Florentine  ( 1481 )  ;  the  first  Aldine 
(1502);  the  first  Cruscan  edition  (1595);  that 
of  Volpi  (1727);  and  of  Venturi  (1732).  Of 
the  countless  modern  editions,  with  commen- 
taries, that  of  Fraticelli  (1852)  is  probably  as 
good  as  anv.  The  chief  English  translations  are: 
Bovd's  (1785);  Can's  (1814):  Wright's 
(1833)  ;  Pollock's  (1854)  ;  Longfellow's  (18(17)  ; 
Norton's  (1891-02). 

Bibliography.  Bartoli,  Storia  delta  lettcra- 
tura  italiana,  vols,  iv.,  v.,  vi.  (Florence.  1881- 
89)  ;  Gasparv,  (Sesehiehte  dvr  italienisrhm  Lit- 
teratur,  vol.  i.  (Strassburg,  1885)  ;  "The  Earliest 
Lives  of  Dante."  trans,  from  the  Italian  of  Boc- 
caccio and  Bruni.  in  Yale  Studies  in  English,  No. 
10  (New  York,  1901);  Villani.  Cronica  (Triest, 


1857);  Pelli.  llemorie  per  servive  alia  vita  di 
Dante  (Florence,  1823);  Balbo,  Vita  di  Uanu 
(Turin,  1839),  trans,  by  Burnbury.  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Dante  i  London,  1852)  ;  Fraticelli. .S/ono 
dclla  vita  di  Dan  te(  Florence,  1801 )  ;  Blanc,  "Dante 
Alighieri  nach  scinem  Lcbcn  und  litterarischen 
Werk  geschildert,"  in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  AUff 
meine  Encyklopadie,  vol.  xxiii.  (Leipzig.  1832): 
W'egele,  Dante  Alighieri's  Leben  und  Werkc  \m 
Zusummcnhunge  dargcatcllt  (Jena,  1879.1  ;  Scar- 
tazzini,  Dante  Alighieri,  seine  Zcit,  win  L<b>n 
und  seine  Werke  (Frankfort.  18791;  Krau», 
Dante,  sein  Leben  und  sein  Werk  (Berlin. 
1897)  ;  Federn,  Dante  and  His  Times,  Eng.  tran.«. 
(New  York,  1902);  Botta,  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Dante,  being  a  new  edition  of  the 
author's  Dante  as  Philosopher,  Patriot,  and  Port 
(London,  1887);  Rossetti,  A  Shadow  of  UanU 
I  London,  1884);  Scartazzini,  A  Handbook  to 
Dante,  trans,  by  Davidson  (Boston.  1887);  id., 
.4  Companion  to  Dante,  trans,  by  Butler  (Ltm 
don,  1893)  ;  Moore,  Textual  Criticism  of  the  D* 
vina  Commedia  (Cambridge,  1889)  ;  Tutte  k 
Upere  di  Dante  Alighieri  (Oxford,  1894);  id.. 
Studies  in  Dante  (Oxford,  1890-99)  j  Butler, 
Dante,  His  Times  and  His  Work  (Ixmdon,  18!»5)  j 
Svmonds,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dautt 
(Edinburgh,  1890)  ;  Witte,  Essays'  on  Dante, 
selected,  trans,  and  edited  by  Lawrence  and  Wick- 
steed  (Boston,  1898)  ;  Lowell,  Among  lfy  Books, 
2d  series  (Boston,  1880)  ;  Macaulay,  Essays,  vol. 
i. ;  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero-worship ;  Church, 
Dante  and  Other  It  say  a  (London,  1890)  ;  Tom, 
An  English  Commentary  on  Dante's  Divina  Com- 
media (Oxford,  1901);  Scartazzini,  Dante  in 
tScrmania  (Milan.  1881-83).  which  contains  a 
complete  catalogue  of  all  German  publications  on 
Dante;  id.,  Encyclopedia  Dantcsca  (Milan, 
1890-99). 

DANTLS.  dilN'tas',  Eomoxd.  The  Count  in 
Dumas's  romance  'The  Count  of  Atonte  Cristo. 
In  the  pursuit  of  vengeance,  he  adopts  the  aliases 
of  'Lord  W  ilmorc'  and  'Abbe  Busoni.* 

DANTIER.  diiN'tyft',  Henri  Alphoxse  1 1810 
—  ) .  A  French  author,  born  at  Noyon.  His 
books  include  a  number  of  valuable  histories, 
particularly  of  the  Benedictines,  such  as  Etudtt 
sur  les  BCnedictins  ( 1854)  ;  Les  monastrm  Hint- 
dictins  d'ltalic;  and  Les  frmmcs  dans  la  socicti 
chrctienne  (1878).  The  latter  was  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy. 

DANTON,  diiN'toN',  Georges  JaCQjCU  ( 1759 
94 ) .  One  of  the  great  popular  leaders  in  the 
French  Revolution.  He  was  born  October  28, 
1759,  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  of  a  bourgeois  family. 
Though  his  parents  wished  him  to  become  a 
priest,  Dan  ton  preferred  the  law,  and.  after  being 
educated  in  his  native  town  and  at  Troves,  he 
went  to  Paris.  A  born  orator.  Danton  quickly 
rose  in  his  profession,  and  as  early  as  1 7S5  he 
was  known  as  a  successful  practitioner  before 
the  Parlement  of  Paris.  In  1787  he  married, 
and  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  80,000  livres.  a  posi- 
tion as  advocate  of  the  Royal  Council,  and  wa* 
soon  earning  an  income  of  25,000  livres  a  year. 
At  this  time  he  is  described  as  a  forcible  and 
eloquent  speaker,  a  man  of  liberal  ta*tes.  fond 
of  books,  nnd  happy  in  his  domestic  life.  He 
saw  the  Revolution  approaching,  and  as  early  as 
1787  said  to  his  patron,  M.  de  Barentin.  "Moder 
ate  reforms  are  no  longer  possible ;  do  you  not 
see  the  avalanche  soon  to  descend?''    It*  is  said 
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that  Mirabeau,  perceiving  Danton's  genius, 
sought  to  attach  him  to  himself.  In  the  early 
revolutionary  outbreaks  Danton  took  no  promi- 
nent part,  but  early  in  17!»0  he  was  threatened 
with  arrest  for  protecting  in  violent  terms 
against  Marat's  arrest,  and  in  .June  of  the  same 
year  he  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
club  of  the  Cordeliers,  or  ultra-Jacobins,  while  in 
the  autumn  he  was  chosen  to  be  commanderof  the 
National  Guard  of  his  district.  The  next  year  he 
appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  extremists  of 
Pari*,  and  publicly  attacked  the  anti-revolu- 
tionary leaders.  His  utterances  having  exposed 
him  to  arrest,  he  tied  to  England  and  remained 
there  some  six  weeks,  during  which  time  he  had 
conferences  with  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Whig 
opposition.  On  returning  to  Paris  he  was  elected 
to  office  in  the  commune,  and  probably  was 
largely  instrumental  in  inciting  and  bringing  to 
a  successful  issue  the  insurrection  of  August  9 
and  10,  175)2.  After  the  taking  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  suspension  of  the  royal  power,  Danton 
became  Minister  of  Justice,  and  in  this  capacity 
entered  the  Provisional  Government  and  became 
a  mend*»r  of  the  Executive. 

The  strongest  personality  of  them  all,  Danton 
at  once  assumed  the  leadership.  He  took  active 
measures  to  free  the  country  of  its  foreign  in- 
vaders. His  eloquence  thrilled  the  people,  and 
when,  on  September  2d,  he  made  his  wonderful 
speech  before  the  Assembly,  and  cried :  "four  lea 
raincrc,  pour  les  atterrer,  que  faut-ilf  De  Vaudace, 
eneore  de  I'audaee,  ct  tou jours  de  I'audace"  ("to 
vanquish  them,  to  crush  them  down,  what  is 
necessary?  To  dare,  to  dare  again,  and  always  to 
dare").  France  responded  bv  placing  fourteen 
armies  in  the  field.  In  October,  1792.  partly  by 
force  and  partly  by  diplomacy,  the  foes  had  been 
expelled.  In  the  fearful  days  of  the  September 
massacres,  when  political  prisoners  were  taken 
out  mid  butchered  by  hundreds,  Danton  would 
not  let  the  (iovernment  leave  Paris.  Of  the 
atrocities  that  took  place  he  was  not  actively 
guilty,  though  Marat  was.  but  as  a  revolutionist 
he  acquiesced  in  and  condoned  the  deeds  of  his 
associates.  In  September,  1792,  he  resigned  as 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
vention. There  he  successfully  repelled  a  venom- 
ous attack  made  on  him  by  the  Girondists,  and. 
later,  on  his  return  from  his  mission  to  Dumou- 
riez.  answered  Marat's  insinuations  that  he  had 
been  privy  to  the  treachery  of  that  General.  Dan- 
ton was  among  those  who  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  King  (January.  1793).  After  being  elected 
president  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  Danton,  in  March, 
1793.  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  later  its  president.  This  was 
the  period  of  his  greatest  services  to  France, 
when  he  organized  her  defenses  and  directed 
her  foreign  policy.  The  irreconcilable  attitude 
of  the  Girondists  forced  him  to  take  active 
measures  for  their  suppression  (June  2,  1793), 
for  he  felt  that  they  were  not  true  revolutionists. 
In  his  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  however,  Dan- 
ton called  up  a  force  that  was  destined  to  crush 
him.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  he  advo- 
cated the  formation  of  a  new  and  more  powerful 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  endowed  with  un- 
limited authority  and  ample  resources.  He  him- 
self ceded  his  right  to  a  seat  on  this  tribunal,  an 
error  of  judgment  which  cost  him  his  life.  Dan- 
ton's  aim  at  this  time  was  undoubtedly  the  con- 
ciliation of  the  various  republican  and  revolu- 


tionary factions  in  France  into  a  stable  and 
peaceful  government;  the  aim  of  the  committee 
was  to  make  its  own  power  supreme  over  all 
others.  Robespierre  began  to  emerge  as  its  leader, 
supported  by  Saint  Just,  Billaud-Varcnn.es, 
and  Couthon.  While  Danton,  with  his  friend 
and  ally,  Camille  Desinoulins  (q.v. ),  the  inspirer 
and  chief  author  of  the  Vieux  Cordelier  papers, 
were  advocating  moderation,  the  followers  of 
Robespierre  were  preparing  to  strike.  The  first 
of  their  opponents  to  fall  were  the  fanatical 
Htbertists,  in  March,  1794;  after  them  came  the 
turn  of  the  Dantonists.  Their  leader  seemed  no 
longer  to  care  for  the  turmoil  of  politics,  but 
pursued  a  policy  of  inaction  and  awaited  the 
attack.  For  a  short  time  Danton  retired  to  his 
home  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  having  recently  married 
a  second  wife.  His  enemies  were  active,  and, 
after  some  show  of  hesitation,  Robespierre  yielded 
to  Billaud-Vareuncs  (q.v.),  and  the  fate  of  the 
Dantonists  Was  sealed.  On  March  30,  1794,  Dan- 
ton, Camille  Desmoulins,  and  others  of  the  party 
were  seized  and  imprisoned. 

Before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  the  strength 
of  Danton's  character  shone  forth.  Questioned 
by  the  president  as  to  his  name  and  dwelling,  he 
replied:  "My  name?  It  is  Danton:  a  name  tol- 
erably well  known  in  the  Revolution.  My  dwell- 
ing? It  will  soon  be  annihilation;  but  my  name 
will  live  in  the  pantheon  of  history."  His  trial 
was  a  farce,  the  formal  charge  being  that  of 
conspiring  to  restore  the  monarchy.  The  elo- 
quence of  the  man  was  so  great  that  Paris 
thrilled  as  he  hurled  defiance  at  his  accusers, 
and  there  was  danger  of  a  popular  revolt  in  his 
favor.  The  Convention  eagerly  seized  on  the  in- 
famous suggestion  of  Saint  Just,  that  disrespect 
for  justice  merited  summary  conviction,  and, 
with  fourteen  of  his  supporters,  Danton  was  at 
once  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  Almost  his 
last  words  were  inspired  by  the  treachery  of 
Robespierre.  "1  could  have  saved  him."  he  said; 
"I  leave  it  all  in  a  frightful  welter;  not  a  man 
of  them  has  any  idea  of  government.  Robes- 
pierre will  follow  me;  he  is  dragged  down  by 
me."  On  April  5,  1794,  Danton  mounted  the 
scaffold  with  calm  courage.  A  moment  he  stood 
erect,  facing  the  mob,  then,  turning  to  the  execu- 
tioner, knelt,  and,  laying  his  head  on  the  block, 
said,  "Show  the  people  my  head;  it  is  worth 
seeing."  The  accusations  of  venality,  of  dis- 
solute conduct,  of  blood-thirsty  ferociousness,  so 
often  made  against  Danton,  have  been  long  since 
disproved.  "The  Mirabeau  of  the  sansculottes," 
savs  M.  Claretie,  "was  a  bourgeois  Mirabeau, 
equally  powerful,  but  neither  dissolute  nor 
venal." 

Bibmuorapht.  Following  the  lead  of  Comte, 
the  French  Positivists  have  sought  with  con- 
siderable success  to  redeem  the  reputation  of 
Danton,  and  to  establish  his  claim  to  rank  as  a 
patriot.  The  biographies  of  him  that  are  of  any 
value  represent  this  tendency.  His  chief  biog- 
rapher has  been  Dr.  Robinet,  whose  studies  are 
supported  by  an  ample  array  of  documents  and 
pikers  justificative*.  These  are:  Danton,  me"  moire 
sur  la  vie  priefe  (Paris,  1865)  ;  he  proces  des 
Dantnnistes — documents  aeec  intruduction  his- 
tnrique  (Paris.  1879)  ;  Danton  Cmiar^  recherches 
sur  la  diplomatic  de  la  KSpublique.  179.1  ( Paris, 
1887)  :  and  Danton,  hnmmc  d'Hat  (Paris.  1889). 
the  most  important  of  the  series,  published  on 
the  revolutionary  centenary.    All  recent  writers 
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have  relied  largely  upon  the  researches  of  Robi- 
net.  Otlier  inqiortant  works  are:  Bougcart,  Dan- 
ton  (Paris,  1801);  Dubost,  Danton  et  la  poli- 
tique conteinporaine  (Paris,  1880),  a  study  of 
Danton's  influence  on  French  republicanism, 
which  the  author  regards  as  permanent,  and 
Danton  ct  lea  massacres  de  Scptembre  (Paris, 
1880);  and  Bcesly,  Life  of  Danton  (London, 
1880).  Belloc.  Dmi ton:  A  Study  (London,  1899), 
is  a  well  written  book  by  a  strong  admirer.  Dan- 
ton's  works  have  been  collected  and  edited  by 
Vermorel,  (Eurrcs  de  Danton  (Paris.  1880).  An 
admirable  selection  of  significant  extracts  from 
his  important  speeches  will  be  found,  pre- 
ceded by  a  useful  introduction,  in  II.  Morse- 
Stephen's.  Orators  of  the  French  Revolution  (Ox- 
ford. 1892).  Consult,  also:  Aulard,  Notes  sur 
Vtloquence  de  Danton  (Paris,  1882);  Lea  ora- 
teurs  dc  la  Legislative  et  de  la  Convention 
(Paris,  1885-80)  ;  and  Lea  grands  Francois 
Paris,  1887);  Gronlund,  Va  ira!  or,  Danton  in 
the  French  Revolution  (Boston,  1888),  is  a  trac- 
tate from  the  Socialist  point  of  view. 

D'ANTRAIGUES,  dils'trag'.    See  Axtrai- 

Gl-'ES. 

DANTZIC,  dttn'talK.    See  Daszio. 

DAN'UBE  (Ger.  Donau,  Hung.  Duna,  Lat. 
Danuvius,  OChurch  Slav.  Dunavn,  Dunay ;  con- 
nected with  OHO.  tuonaowa,  foreign).  The  second 
of  European  rivers,  inferior  only  to  the  Volga.  It 
has  its  origin  in  the  Brege  and  Brigach,  two 
mountain  streams  rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Black  Forest,  in  Baden,  at  an  elevation  of  2850 
feet  above  sea-level,  in  latitude  48°  0'  N.,  and  in 
longitude  8°  9'  E.  (Map:  Kurope.  E  4).  The 
total  length  of  the  Danube  is  about  1800  miles. 
The  area  which  it  drains  is  estimated  at  about 
300.000  square  miles,  comprising  countries  dif 
fering  widely  in  climate  and  productions,  includ- 
ing southern  Germany,  a  great  part  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  Bosnia.  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Ru- 
mania. '  The  Danube  is  joined  in  its  course  by 
sixty  navigable  rivers,  whose  waters,  with  those 
of  many  lesser  streams,  it  conveys  into  the  Black 
Sea.  From  its  source  it  flows  in  an  easterly  and 
then  in  a  northeasterly  direction  through  Baden. 
Hohenzollern,  Wflrttemberg.  and  Bavaria.  Pass- 
ing I'lm.  near  which  it  receives  the  Iller.  and  at 
which  point  the  river  becomes  navigable  for 
small  steamboats,  it  receives  from  the  south  the 
Lech  and  flows  past  lngolstadt  and  Regensburg 
(Ratisbon).  between  which  two  towns  it  is  joined 
by  the  AltmUhl  from  the  left;  then,  altering  its 
course  to  the  southeast,  it  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Isar  and  the  Inn  from  the  south,  the  latter 
joining  it  at  Passau.  It  then  traverses  I'pper 
and  Lower  Austria  from  west  to  cast,  passing 
Linz  and  Vienna,  and  about  40  miles  beyond  the 
latter  city  it  enters  Hungary  near  the  town  of 
Pressburg.  Between  Passau  and  Pressburg  it 
receives  from  the  south  the  Enns,  and  from  the 
north  the  March,  in  a  country  rich  in  minerals, 
well  peopled,  and  highly  cultivated.  Below  Press- 
burg it  divides,  inclosing  the  low-lying  islands 
called  the  Great  and  Little  Schflt't.  Between 
Pressburg  and  Budapest,  in  which  part  of  its 
course  it  passes  the  famous  fortress  of  Komom 
nnd  the  town  of  Gran  (Ksztergom),  it  receives 
from  the  north  the  Waag.  the  Xeutra,  the  Gran, 
and  the  Kipel,  and  from  the  south  the  Raab.  A 
few  miles  above  Budapest  it  turns  directly  south 
nnd  enters  the  great  Hungarian  plnin.  in  which  it 


is  continually  forcing  new  channels  and  silting  up 
old  ones,  sometimes  sweeping  away  towns,  or 
capriciously  removing  its  channel  to  a  di»tanee 
of  several  miles  from  those  formerly  upon  its 
banks.  Here  it  receives  from  the  west  the  Dravo. 
After  this  the  river  turns  toward  the  southeast, 
and,  joined  by  the  waters  of  the  Theiss  from  the 
north  and  the  Save  from  the  west,  sweep*  pa^t 
Bcljjrade.  forming  the  boundary  l>etwcen  Servia 
and  Hungary,  nnd  receiving  the  Morava  from 
the  south.  From  Belgrade  to  <»rsova.  where  it 
reaches  the  borders  of  Wallachia,  the  Danube 
pursues  an  easterly  course. 

Leaving  Orsova.  the  Danube  passes  the  famous 
•Iron  Gate,'  where  the  river  formerly  rushed 
over  a  broad  plateau  of  rock  14041  yards  wide. 
This  rapid,  which  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  whirlpools,  eddies,  and  shallow  falls,  formed 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  upward  progress  of 
vessels,  no  craft  drawing  more  than  two  and 
one-half  feet  of  water  being  able  to  pass  it. 
In  1847-49.  however,  the  obstruction  formed 
by  the  'Iron  Gate'  was  to  some  extent  removed 
by  blasting,  and  since  then  further  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  part  of  the 
course,  the  Austrian  Government  in  1890  having 
begun  works  for  making  the  river  constantly 
navigable  at  this  point.  The  new  passage  wa* 
lormally  opened  September  27.  1890.  For  a 
short  distance  below  this  the  river  flows  south 
lietween  Wallachia  and  Servia,  and  then,  turn- 
ing eastward,  traverses  a  vast  plain,  in  which 
it  forms  the  boundary  between  Wallachia  and 
Bulgaria.  From  the  Carpathians  it  receives 
the  Shil  and  the  Aluta  and  Veda,  and  from  the 
Balkan  Mountains  the  Isker.  the  Osma,  and  the 
Yantra.  Increased  by  these  rivers  and  by  nuruer 
ous  lesser  streams,  it  progresses  through  a  poor- 
ly cultivated  and  thinly  peopled  but  fertile  dis 
trict,  occasionally  broadening  like  a  sea,  as  at 
Hirsova,  and  encircling  many  islands.  After 
being  joined  by  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth  from 
the  north,  and  about  50  miles  from  the  Black  Sea. 
it  divides  into  several  branches,  forming  a  great 
delta  with  an  area  of  about  4000  square  miles. 
The  principal  channel-mouth  is  the  Sulina. 
through  which  the  greater  number  of  ships  pass. 
This  has  been  deepened  by  means  of  jetties,  so  a-, 
to  admit  vessels  of  20  feet  draught.  The  other 
principal  mouths  are  the  Kilia  and  Saint  George, 
which,  although  useless  for  navigation,  discharge 
a  large  proportion  of  the  water.  The  Danube  i- 
the  chief  natural  highway  for  central  European 
commerce.  Communication  has  been  established 
between  it  and  the  Rhine  by  the  construction  of 
the  Ludwigs-Kanal,  in  Bavaria,  connecting  the 
AltmUhl  with  the  Regnitr,  an  affluent  of  the 
Main.  At  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1856  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Dnnulv  was  declared  free  to  all 
nations,  and  its  management  was  intrusted  to 
two  commissions,  one  representing  the  European 
Powers,  another  named  by  the  States  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
1878  it  was  stipulated  that  no  ships  of  war 
should  navigate  the  Danube  below  the  "Iron Gate  ' 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment has  executed  preat  works  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  river  at 
Vienna,  and  for  the  regulation  of  its  flow.  *o  a« 
to  avert  disastrous  inundations.  The  Danube 
Steam  Navigation  Company  has  done  much  to 
increase  the  commerce. 
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DANU'BIAN  PBINCIPALITIES.  See  Mol- 
davia axd  Wallachia;  Rumania. 

D'ANVILLE,  diiN'v*!'.    Sec  ANVILLE. 

DAN'VEBS.  A  town,  including  several  vil- 
lages, in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  four  miles  north- 
west of  Salem  ;  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road (Map:  Massachusetts,  F  2).  It  contains 
Saint  John's  Normal  College  (Roman  Catholic)  ; 
the  Danvers  Insane  Hospital,  a  State  institu- 
tion; Peahody  Institute  Public  Library  of  about 
17,000  volumes;  and  Danvers  Historical  Society. 
The  manufactures  include  shoes,  leather,  morocco, 
brick,  motor  vehicles,  electric  lamps,  iron,  rub- 
ber, soap,  etc.  The  government  is  administered 
by  town  meetings.  Population,  in  18tK),  7454; 
in  1900,  8542. 

Until  1752,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
separate  town,  Danvers  was  part  of  Salem.  Here 
the  witchcraft  delusion  of  1092  first  appeared, 
and  ten  of  the  inhabitants  within  this  district 
were  convicted  and  hanged,  many  more  being 
arrested  and  acquitted.  Consult:  llandson,  His- 
tory of  the  Totcn  of  Danvers  (Danvers,  1848), 
and  Hurd.  History  of  Essex  County  (Philadel- 
phia, 1888). 

DAN'VILLE.  A  city  and  county-seut  of 
Vermilion  County,  111.,  125  miles  south  of  Chi- 
cago; on  the  Vermilion  River,  and  on  the 
Wabash,  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  and 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint 
Louis  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  E  3).  It  has 
coal-mining  interests,  foundries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  goods,  glass,  and  bricks.  Among 
the  points  of  interest  may  l>e  noted  the  Danville 
Hranch  National  Soldiers'  Home,  Carnegie  Pub- 
lic Library.  Government  building,  Railroad  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  building,  and  three  fine  parks — Lin- 
coln, Douglas,  and  Ellsworth.  Settled  about 
1830.  Danville  was  incorporated  in  1807.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  city 
council  which  selects  the  city  engineer  and  con- 
firms the  executive's  appointments  to  the  police 
and  fire  departments  and  public  library  board. 
Other  administrative  officials  are  chosen  by  pop- 
ular election.  Population,  in  1890,  11,491;  in 
1900,  10,354. 

DANVILLE.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Hendricks  County.  Ind.,  20  miles  west  of  In- 
dianapolis; on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  (Map:  Indiana, 
C  3).  It  contains  the  Central  Normal  College, 
which  has  a  library  of  2500  volumes,  and  manu- 
factures flour,  lumber  products,  etc.  Population, 
in  1890,  1509;  in  1900,  1802. 

DANVILLE.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Bovle 
County,  Ky.,  84  miles  southeast  of  Louisville; 
on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  (Map: 
Kentucky,  G  3).  It  is  in  a  stock-raising  and 
agricultural  region,  the  principal  products  of 
which  are  hemp,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  fruit. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Kentucky  Institution 
for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  of  several  Presbyterian  in- 
stitutions: Centre  College,  founded  in  1819; 
Danville  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1853; 
and  Caldwell  College  for  women,  founded  in 
1800.  It  has  a  park  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Ephraim  McDowell.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
elected  every  four  years,  and  a  unicameral  city 
eouncil.  The  water  works  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  eitv.  Here  in  1785.  1780.  1787.  and 
1792  important  conventions  were  held,  the  first 
State  Constitution'for  Kentucky  being  drawn  up 


in  1792.  Danville  was  the  birthplace  and  earlv 
home  of  James  G.  Rirney  and  the  home  of 
Joshua  F.  Bell.  The  settlement  was  first  incor- 
porated in  1789.  Population,  in  1890,  37GG;  in 
1900,  4285. 

DANVILLE.  A  borough  and  county-seat  of 
Montour  County,  Pa.,  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  12  miles  from  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  West  Branch,  and  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  I^ackawanna,  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  E 
3).  It  contains  a  public  library  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane.  There 
are  deposits  of  coal,  limestone,  and  iron  ore  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  borough  has  several  exten- 
sive blast-furnaces,  rolling-mills,  stove-works, 
etc.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  burgess, 
elected  every  three  years,  and  a  borough  council. 
The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality.  Population,  in  1890.  7998*;  in 
1900.  8042. 

DANVILLE.  A  city  in  Pittsylvania  County, 
Va.,  141  miles  southwest  of  Richmond;  on  the 
Dan  River  and  on  railroads  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way System  (Map:  Virginia,  E  5).  Located  in 
the  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia,  amid  pictur- 
esque mountain  scenery,  Danville  rises  from  the 
river,  which  furnishes  splendid  water-power,  to 
an  altitude  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet 
above  tide.  Its  streets  are  well  shaded,  and  the 
climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  The  surround- 
ing region  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco, grain,  fruits,  and  other  produce.  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  Roanoke  Female  College  (Bap- 
tist), established  in  1859:  Randolph  Macon  In- 
stitute (Methodist)  for  Young  Ladies,  founded 
1883;  and  Danville  Military  Institute,  organized 
in  18(H).  Danville  has  an  extensive  tobacco 
trade,  and  many  tobacco  warehouses  and  fac- 
tories, a  cheroot  factory,  cotton-mills,  furniture 
factor}',  fertilizer  factory,  knitting-mills,  and 
pants  and  overall  factory.  The  government  is 
administered,  under  the  charter  of  1890,  by  a 
mavor,  chosen  for  two  vears,  and  a  citv  council 
which  controls  the  appointments  to  the  impor- 
tant administrative  offices;  the  sergeant,  attor- 
ney, treasurer,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  being 
elected  by  the  people.  The  water-works  and  elec- 
tric-light and  gas  plants  are  all  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  city.  Danville  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1792.  It  was  for  a  short  time  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  dur- 
ing its  last  days.  Population,  in  1890.  10,305; 
in  1900.  10.520. 

DANZIG,  diln'tslK,  in  English  commonly 
written  Dantzic  (Pol.  Gdansk,  Lat.  (Srdanum) . 
An  important  seaport,  manufacturing  centre, 
and  fortress,  chief  town  of  the  Province  of 
West  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  Vistula,  about  three  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Baltic,  and  about  300  miles  north 
east  of  Berlin  (Map:  Prussia.  II  1).  Danzig  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat  and  ramparts  strength- 
ened by  twenty  bastions  and  is  further  fortified 
by  several  detached  forts  on  the  west  and  a 
chain  of  works  extending  north  along  the  Vistula 
to  the  fort  at  its  mouth  at  the  suburb  of  Neu- 
fahrwasser.  In  addition,  the  garrison  possesses 
the  means  of  laying  the  surrounding  country  un- 
der water  on  three  sides.  The  city  is  traversed 
hv  the  Mottlau  and  Radaune,  tributaries  of  the 
Vistula.    The  former,  which  Hows  through  the 
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city  in  two  brunches,  divides  the  older  sections 
of  "the  Altstadt,  ReebtoUdt,  and  Vorstadt  from 
the  newer  Niederetadt  and  Langgarten.  The 
Rudnunc,  which  enters  the  town  through  an  arti- 
ficial channel,  separates  the  Altstadt  from  the 
Kcchtstadt.  Between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Mottlau  is  the  Speichcrinsel,  an  island  on  which 
enormous  granaries  have  been  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  vast  stores  of  grain  ex- 
ported from  Danzig.  The  rivers  and  canals  are 
crossed  by  about  li  ft  y  bridges.  The  Lange  Brficke, 
a  quay  extending  along  the  bank  of  the  Mottlau, 
opposite  the  island,  is  one  of  the  picturesque 
sights  of  the  town.  The  city  is  generally  very 
medieval  in  as|>ect.  successive  old  styles  of  it* 
buildings  having  been  well  preserved,  including 
in  the  residences  the  countless  gable  fa<;ades  and 
a  peculiar  feature  known  as Beischliige — elevated, 
open-air  landings.  Many  of  the  streets  of  Danzig 
nre  narrow  and  crooked. 'but  the  principal  streets, 
l^mggasse  and  I-ange  Markt.  intersecting  it 
from  east  to  west,  abound  in  fine  specimens  of 
antique  architecture,  ami  have  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  build- 
ings are  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary,  a  fine  struc- 
ture, commenced  in  1343,  but  not  finished  until 
1503.  and  containing,  besides  a  fine  high  altar  by 
Michael  and  other  interesting  objects  of  art,  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  "Last  .Judgment," 
generally  attributed  to  Memling;  the  Church  of 
Saint  Catharine:  Trinity  Church;  the  fine  old 
Rathaus.  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century; 
the  Artushof — or  Junkerhof — the  former  mer- 
chants' guild,  now  used  as  an  exchange;  and  the 
old  Franciscan  monastery  containing  the  munici- 
pal museum. 

Danzig  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  of  n  provincial  court.  The  city's  af- 
fairs arc  administered  by  a  municipal  council  of 
00  and  an  executive  board  of  21  members.  It 
has  exhibited  an  enterprising  spirit  in  the  mat- 
ter of  municipal  undertakings.  It  has  excel- 
lently organized  fire  and  street  cleaning  depart- 
ments. Two  large  aqueducts  supply  it  with 
water,  and  a  modern  system  of  sewers  connected 
with  sewage  farms  on  the  Baltic  gives  the  town  a 
satisfactory  drainage.  It  has,  however,  a  rather 
high  death  rate,  exceeding  '24  per  thousand. 
The  municipality  maintains  gas-works,  an  elec- 
tric-light plant,  slaughter-houses,  and  a  market- 
hall.  Danzig  is  well  provided  with  educational 
institutions,  which  include  two  gymnasia,  of 
which  only  one  is  maintained  by  the  city,  two 
high  schools,  a  navigation  school,  military  school, 
industrial  trade  anil  music  school*,  and  a  mu- 
nicipal library  and  theatre.  Its  charitable  insti- 
tutions include  two  municipal  hospitals,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  institutions. 

Danzig  has  advantageous  connections  by  rail, 
river,  and  sea.  It  maintains  a  large  trade  in 
lumlior  and  grain,  serving  as  a  clearing  place 
for  the  agricultural  products  of  eastern  Prussia 
and  the  whole  of  the  Vistula  region,  which  em- 
braces a  considerable  part  of  Russian  Poland. 
The  value  of  the  sea  trade  alone,  which  consti- 
tutes less  than  one-half  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
city,  exceeds  .*.">0.000,000  a  year,  the  imports  hav- 
ing almost  doubled  in  value  in  the  decade  of 
1888  08.  They  include  coal.  iron,  petroleum, 
machinery,  spiees.  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  tropical  countries,  whereas  the  exports, 
as  already  stated,  consist  almost  entirely  of 
lumber,  grain,  and  a  few  other  agricultural  prod- 


ucts. The  growth  of  Danzig's  sea  trade  has 
l>ecn  interfered  with  by  the  competition  of  Stet- 
tin and  of  the  Russian  porta  on  the  Baltic,  and 
it  is  losing  its  relative  importance  as  a  port. 
The  manufactures  of  Danzig  are  developing 
rapidly.  There  are  large  ship-building  yards,  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  ami  factories  for  the  produc- 
tion of  firearms,  machinery,  and  other  iron- 
ware, paper,  glass,  soap  and  candles,  flour,  etc. 
Danzig  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consular 
agency.  Population,  in  1890,  120,000:  in  1900, 
141,000.    The  environs  are  very  attractive. 

Danzig  is  mentioned  in  997,  when  Christian- 
ity was  first  preached  there.  Its  possession  was 
contended  for  by  the  Danes,  Swedes,  Pomen- 
nians,  and  Teutonic  knights,  of  whom  the  last 
became  masters  of  the  town  in  1310.  Under 
their  rule  Danzig  prospered  exceedingly ;  about 
1358  it  joined  the  Hanseatic  League.  In  1466 
the  town  declared  itself  a  free  city,  under  the 
protection  of  Poland.  The  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  destroyed  its  prosperity,  and 
though  it  was'left  a  free  city  on  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  in  1772,  its  trade  ceased  almost 
entirely.  In  1793  it  became  Prussian.  Taken 
by  the  French  Marshal  l,efebvre  (who  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Danzig)  in  1807,  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Allies  in  1814,  and  restored  to 
Prussia.  Consult:  Prutz,  Danzig,  das  nordiache 
Yctudig  (Leipzig,  1808)  ;  Wistulanus,  Gc- 
schirhtr  drr  Stadt  Danzig  (Danzig,  1891): 
Puttner.  Danzig  (ib.,  1899). 

DANZIG.  Duke  of.   See  Lkfebvre,  Francxhs 

JOSFPII. 

DAPHNE,  daf'ne  (Lat.,  from  C.k.  A4<.i^, 
laurel).  The  personification  of  the  laurel. 
Apollo's  sacred  plant.  According  to  the  legend, 
Daphne  was  a  nymph,  beloved  and  pursued  bv 
Apollo.  On  crying  to  her  mother.  Earth,  for 
help,  she  was  transformed  into  a  laurel,  which 
Apollo  chose  as  his  favorite  plant. 

DAPHNE.  A  magnificent  grove  and  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  near  Antioch,  on  the  Orontes 
(q.v.).  Like  the  city,  it  was  founded  by  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator,  who  localized  here  the  story-  of  the 
transformation  of  the  nymph.  The  Temple  of 
Apollo,  containing  a  statue  of  the  god  by  Bry 
axis,  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of 
cypress  and  bay  trees,  and  surrounded  by  baths, 
porticos,  and  gardens.  The  place  had  the  privi- 
lege of  asylum,  and  was  also  the  scene  of  the 
'Olympian  games'  held  at  Antioch.  The  extreme 
beauty  of  the  surroundings  made  it  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  for  the  luxurious,  and  it  has  been 
descril>ed  as  a  scene  of  continual  vice.  With  the 
growth  of  Christianity  the  worship  of  Apollo 
gradually  fell  into  neglect,  and  shortly  after  the 
attempt  by  the  Emperor  Julian  (q.v.)  to  re- 
vive its  splendors  the  temple  was  burned  and 
the  site  gradually  abandoned.  The  prnhable 
site  of  Daphne  is  now  called  Bet  el-Mft.  and  still 
shows  luxuriant  vegetation,  though  the  ancient 
remains  are  scanty. 

DAPHNE.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Thymeleaeea?,  containing  30  or  40  species 
of  European  or  Asiatic  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
some  of  which  have  deciduous  and  some  ever 
green  leaves;  and  all  more  or  less  acid  in  all  their 
parts,  which  makes  some  of  them  even  cau*tir. 
The  berries  are  poisonous,  but  the  flowers  of 
some  are  deliciously  fragrant.  To  this  genu* 
belongs  the  Daphne  well  known  both 
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fur  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  and  for  its 
medicinal  uses,  naturalized  in  some  places  in 
England  and  escaped  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  garou  bush  (Daphne  gnidium), 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  less  hardy  than 
the  mezereon,  has  the  same  medicinal  properties. 
The  spurge-laurel  (Daphne  laureola),  a  native  of 
<  Ircat  Britain,  is  an  evergreen  shrub  three  to  four 
feet  high,  with  obovate-lanceolate  leaves,  which 
prow  in  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  give 
it  a  remarkable  appearance.  It  grows  well  under 
the  shade  of  trees.  Daphne  odora,  a  species  in- 
troduced from  Japan,  has  lemon-scented  leaves. 
Of  species  in  cultivation,  Daphne  mezereon  is 
the  only  one  hardy  as  far  north  as  New  York. 
The  evergreen  s|*cies  are  as  a  rule  less  hardy, 
though  Daphne  cneorum  is  fairly  resistant.  (  For 
illustration,  see  Plate  of  Mountain  Plants.) 
From  the  bark  of  some  species  of  Daphne  and  of 
the  most  nearly  allied  genera  paper  is  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  East,  particularly  'Nepal 
paper,'  from  that  of  Daphne  cannabina.  Slips 
■of  the  inner  bark  are  boiled  in  a  lye  of  wood 
ashes  for  half  an  hour,  till  quite  soft ;  are 
then  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  pulp  by  beat- 
ing with  a  wooden  mallet  in  a  mortar,  churned 
with  water  into  a  thin  paste,  and  poured 
through  a  coarse  sieve  upon  a  cloth  stretched 
on  a  frame.  The  paper  is  subsequently  polished 
by  friction,  with  a  shell  or  a  piece  of  hard  wood, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  toughness,  smoothness, 
and  durability.  Most  of  the  paper  used  in 
Tibet  is  made  from  the  bark  of  different  spe- 
cies of  Daphne  and  allied  genera,  particularly 
of  Edgeworthia  Gardneri,  a  beautiful  shrub, 
with  globes  of  waxy,  cowslip-colored,  deliciously 
fragrant  flowers,  growing  on  the  Himalaya,  at 
an  elevation  of  6000  to  7000  feet.  The  bark  of 
Lasiosipbon  Madagascariensis  is  made  into  paper 
and  ropes  in  Madagascar. 

DAPHNE.  The  first,  strictly  speaking,  of 
the  Italian  operas,  produced  in  159G,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  the  Alterati.  The 
score  was  by  Caccini  and  Peri,  and  the  libretto 
by  Ottavio  Rinuccini.  When  translated  by  Opitz 
to  the  new  music  of  Hcinrich  Sehtltz.  it  became 
the  first  German  opera  as  well  (1027). 

DAPHNEPHORIA,  dflf'ne-ff/ri  a.  See  GBEEK 
Festivals. 

DAPHNIN.  diif'nln  (from  Daphne),  C.JIu 
0,,+  ILO.  A  glucoside  found  in  the  Daphne  me- 
zereum  and  readily  decomposed  into  sugar  and 
a  substance  called  daphnetin,  which,  like  the 
si"iculetin  obtained  from  the  glucoside  o*sculin, 
has  the  composition  represented  by  the  molec- 
ular formula  ( \\\nO,.  Daphnetin  lias  also  been 
prepared  artificially. 

DAPHNIS,  dftf'nls  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ao>m). 
A  favorite  character  in  the  bucolic  poetry  of  the 
ancients.  The  first  certain  appearance  of  the 
story  in  literature  is  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century  B.C.,  in  Timanis  and  Theocritus. 
In  its  earliest  form  it  seems  a  Sicilian  folk  tale. 
The  herdsman  Daphnis,  son  of  Hermes  and  a 
nymph,  was  beloved  by  a  nymph,  who  made  him 
promise  never  to  love  a  mortal.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  wine  he  was  seduced  by  a  Sicilian 
princess;  thereupon  the  nymph  punished  him 
with  blipdness  or  petrifaction.  The  bucolic 
poets  altered  the  details  of  this  very  common 
folk-tale  to  suit  themselves,  and  Daphnis  became 
merely  a  conventional  figure.    Late  writers  in- 


deed made  him  the  inventor  of  the  Sicilian  herds- 
man's song,  which  was  regarded  as  the  original 
bucolic  poetry.  Consult  Prescott,  "A  Study  of 
the  Daphnis  Myth,"  in  Harvard  Studies  in  Class- 
ical Philology,  vol.  x.  (Boston,  1899). 

DAPHNIS.  A  modest  shepherd  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  The  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

DAPHNIS  AND  CHL0E,  klo'o  (Gk.  Ad>m 
ical  XXiij,  Daphnis  kai  Chloi  ).  The  title  of  an 
exquisite  Greek  pastoral  love  story  by  the  pseudo- 
Longus,  dating  from  the  later  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  the  source  of  Tasso's 
Aminta,  Bernardin  de  Saint -Pierre's  Paul  et  Mr- 
ginie,  and  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd.  Almost 
all  these  authors  knew  the  story  as  rendered  into 
French  by  Amyot  (1559).    See  Lo.Nors. 

DA  PONTE.  da  pon'tA,  Lobenzo  ( 1749-1838). 
An  Italian  librettist,  born  at  Ceneda,  near  Ven- 
ice, and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  New  Y'ork 
City.  Exiled  from  Venice  for  writing  a  satirical 
poem,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  Joseph  II.  There  he  wrote 
for  the  stage,  among  other  works,  the  librettos 
for  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  Lc  Nozze  di 
Figaro.  After  the  Emperor's  death  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  secretary  and  poet  of  the 
Italian  opera.  In  1805  he  emigrated  to  New 
York,  where  he  taught  Italian,  and  in  1828  was 
appointed  professor  of  that  language  in  Colum- 
bia College.  He  described  his  adventurous  life 
in  Memorie  (1823-27),  and  also  wrote  sonnets, 
and  translations  of  English  works  into  Italian. 

DAPONTES,  da-pon'tes,  Constantinos  (  T  • 
1789).  A  Greek  monk  and  poet.  He  was  at 
tached  to  the  court  of  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia. 
Maurocordatos,  and  frequently  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Mohammedan  authorities.  He  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  distinguished  of  the  modern 
poets  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  several  of  bis 
works,  such  as  the  Garden  of  Mercy,  are  still 
read.  He  died  in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Athos. 
One  of  his  works  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  E.  Legrand  under  the  title,  Ephcme'rid<* 
Daces,  ou  chronique  de  la  guerre  de  qua t re  an*. 
1136-39  (1880). 

DAP'PLE.  In  Cervantes'a  Don  Quixote,  the 
ass  ridden  by  Sancho  Panza. 

DAQIQI,  da  ke'ke.  The  name  of  a  Persian 
poet.    See  Fiboausi  ;  Pebsian  Lanouaqe  ano 

LlTEBATl'BE. 

DARAB.  dil-rab'.  or  DARABGHERD,  -gerd' 
(Pers.,  citv  of  Darius,  from  Ddrd,  OPers.  Data 
yavansh,  Gk.  &ap*u>c,Darcio«,  Darius  +  gird, OPers. 
rardana,  city:  connected  with  Lat.  tiros,  city).  A 
town  of  Persia  in  the  Province  of  Farsistan.  situ- 
ated on  a  small  river,  about  130  miles  southeast 
of  Shiraz  (Map:  Persia,  E  6).  It  has  some  tan- 
neries and  exports  southern  fruits,  especially 
dates.  In  its  vicinity  is  situated  a  caravansary 
hewn  in  rock,  and  also  a  relief  commemorating 
the  victory  of  Shahpur  over  Valerian.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  from  4000  to  12,000. 

DARBHANOA,  diirb  hiln'gft.  The  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Patua  di- 
vision, Bengal,  India  (Map:  India.  E  3).  It  is 
situated  on  the  Little  Baghmati  River,  and  is 
an  important  railway  junction,  78  miles  north- 
east of  Pntna.  Its  chief  building  is  the  mahara- 
jah's  palace,  situated  in  beautiful  gardens,  with 
noteworthy  zoological  sections.  It  has  a  large 
market-place,  important  bazaars,  a  hospital,  and 
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a  good  water-supply  from  extensive  tanks.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  products  of  the  region.  Popu- 
lation, in  1891,  73.UOO;  in  1001,  00,000. 

D'ARBLAY,  dUr'bla',  FRANCES  Burney  ( 1752- 
1840).  An  English  novelist.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  liumey,  a  musician,  and  was  born 
at  King's  Lynn,  June  13,  1752.  Eight  years  later 
the  Burneys  removed  to  Ixmdon.  At  the  famous 
musical  assemblies  given  by  her  father,  Miss 
Bumey  saw,  from  the  outside,  fashionable  life, 
and  this  she  depicted  with  spirit  and  humor  in 
lier  first  novel,  Evelina  (1778).  No  novel  since 
Clarissa  liarlovcc  attracted  more  notice.  It  was 
read  by  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  Johnson,  and  lav- 
ishly praised.  This  brilliant  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cecilia  (1782),  which,  though  not  so 
fresh  as  Evelina,  nnd  a  little  heavy,  had  a  large 
sale.  In  1786  Miss  Burney  was  appointed 
second  keeper  of  the  robes  to  Queen  Charlotte. 
Disliking  the  service,  she  resigned  her  position 
five  years  later.  While  visiting  her  sister  at 
Miekleham,  she  became  acquainted  with  a  French 
refugee,  General  d'Arblay,  whom  she  married  in 
1703.  The  rest  of  her  life  was  passed  partly  in 
England  and  partly  in  France.  She  published 
two  other  novels,  Camilla  (1700)  and  The  Wan- 
derer (1814),  neither  of  which  is  readable.  A 
play  of  hers,  Edit  ;/  and  Elvina,  was  performed  in 
1705,  and  was  unsuccessful,  though  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  and  Kemblc  took  the  leading  parts.  She 
also  published  memoirs  of  her  father  (1832), 
written  in  an  affected  style  resembling  her  last 
novels.  She  died  January  0,  1840.  In  1842-46 
appeared  her  interesting  Letters  and  Diaries,  a 
section  of  which  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
Thaekeray  for  his  Waterloo  scene  in  Vanity  Fair. 
Miss  Burney's  first  two  novels  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  novel  of  domestic  life,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Jane  Austen. 
Consult  Macaulay,  Essays. 

DARBOUX,  diir'boo',  Jean  Gaston  (1842 
— ).  A  French  geometrician,  born  at  Nlmes.  He 
studied  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  was  appointed 
senior  professor  of  geometry  in  the  faculty  of 
sciences  there,  and  in  1887  became  dean  of  that 
faculty.  His  Mcmoire  sur  les  solutions  singu- 
liH-es  des  Equations  aux  cfeVirrVa  partielles  was 
ir  1876  awarded  the  mathematical  grand  prize 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  works  include 
Sur  les  thforemes  d'lvory  relatifs  awe  surfaces 
homofocales  du  secotid  degrc"  (1872);  Mcnwire 
sur  I'Cquilibre  astatique  (1877)  ;  and  Lccons  sur 
la  thtorie  generate  des  surfaces  et  les  applications 
geomitriques  du  calcul  infinitesimal  (1887). 

DARBOY,  dUr'bwtt'.  Georc.E8  (1813-71).  An 
ill-fated  French  prelate.  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Langres 
and  became  professor  there  in  1840,  having  been 
ordained  priest  in  1836.  Preceded  by  his  repu- 
tation as  translator  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
hr  went  to  Paris  in  1845.  became  almoner  of  the 
Collide  Henri  IV.  in  the  following  year  and 
titular  vicar  of  Paris  in  1855.  He  was  in  high 
favor  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.,  was  made 
iliahop  of  Nancy  in  1850,  Archbishop  of  Paris 
in  1863,  and  afterwards  grand  almoner  to  the 
Emperor,  and  Senator.  A  strenuous  upholder  of 
episcopal  independence,  he  stoutly  opposed  the 
declaration  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  at 
the  Vatican  Council,  When  it  was  declared,  he 
silently  submitted,  yet  in  his  diocese  continued 


to  disregard  Papal  interference.  Decidedly  at 
variance  with  the  Jesuits,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Pius  IX.,  who  persistently  declined 
to  confer  upon  him  a  cardinal's  hat.  During 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870-71  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and 
in  works  of  benevolence,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  leave  his  post  or  to  seek  safety  in  flight  dur- 
ing the  brief  and  terrible  triumph  of  the  Com- 
mune. He  was  seized  as  a  hostage  by  the  Com- 
munists, and  while  the  combat  raged  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  after  the  entry  of  the  Versailles 
troops,  he  was  shot  in  the  court  of  La  Roquette 
Prison,  several  of  his  priests  and  many  others 
sharing  his  fate.  Among  his  writings  are 
worthy  of  mention:  Saint  Thomas  Becket,  sa  vie 
et  ses  lettres  (1860);  Les  femmes  de  la  Bible 
(8th  ed.  1876);  Ia's  saintes  femmes  (4th  ed. 
1877 ) .  For  his  biography,  consult  Foulon  ( Pari*. 
1889). 

DAR'BY,  John  Nelson.  See  Plymouth 
Brethren. 

DARBY  AND  JO'AN.  The  hero  and  heroine 
of  an  eighteenth-century  ballad  which  first  ap- 
peared In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  March.  1735, 
under  the  title  The  Joys  of  Love  Sever  Forgot: 
A  Song.  Its  author  was  Henry  Woodfall,  a 
London  printer.  In  his  youth  Woodfall  had  been 

Sprenticed  to  the  printer  John  Darby,  of  Bar- 
[flomew  Close;  and  he  took  Darby  and  his  wife 
as  the  subject  of  this  popular  song. 

DARCEL,  dar'sel',  Alfred  (1818 — ).  A 
French  archaeologist,  born  in  Rouen.  In  1871 
he  was  made  director  of  the  Musee  Cluny.  His 
works  include  many  articles  in  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts  on  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art 
and  architecture.  Among  his  publications  are: 
Xatice  des  faiences  italicnnes  (1869)  ;  I*cs  manu- 
factures nationales  de  tapisseric  (1884);  Cata- 
logue de  Vexposition  retrospective  de  Vart  francais 
au  Trocadc'ro  (1889). 

D ARCET,  dar'sa',  Jean  (1725-1801).  A 
French  chemist,  director  of  the  porcelain  works 
at  Sevres.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  manufac- 
ture porcelnin  in  France.  He  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  applied  chemistry  and  made  valuable 
contributions  to  that  science.  In  1774  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  in  the  College  de 
France,  and  in  1795  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Institute. 

DARCET,  Jean  Pierre  Joseph  (  1777-1844). 
A  French  industrial  chemist,  son  of  Jean  Darcet. 
He  introduced  important  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  soda,  alum,  sulphuric  acid, 
etc.,  and  contributed  a  number  of  important 
papers  to  the  .1  nnales  de  chimie  et  de  physique. 

DARDANELLES,  dUr'da.-nelz'  (named  after 
the  Greek  city  Dardanus,  on  the  eastern  side; 
the  ancient  Hellespont).  A  narrow  channel  sepa- 
rating southeast  Europe  from  southwest  Asia, 
and  uniting  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  .Egean 
Sea  (Map:  Turkey  in  Europe,  F  4).  It  extends 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  between  latitude* 
40°  and  40°  30'  N.,  and  longitudes  26°  10'  and 
26°  40'  E..  having  a  length  of  about  42.3  miles 
and  a  breadth  varying  from  1  to  4  miles.  The 
average  depth  of  the  channel  is  180  feet.  From 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  a  strong  current  runs 
through  the  strait  to  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
except  in  the  presence  of  a  strong  southwest 
wind,  but  there  is  an  undercurrent  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 
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The  European  shores  are  steep  and  sterile, 
while  the  Asiatic  shores  are  sloping  and  fertile. 
To  prevent  an  attack  on  Constantinople  by  water 
from  the  .Egean,  the  Dardanelles  is  strongly 
fortified  on  both  sides  with  many  guns  of  large 
calibre.  A  treaty  concluded  between  the  five 
great  Powers  and  Turkey  in  1841  arranged  that 
no  ship  of  war  belonging  to  any  nation  save 
Turkey  should  pass  the  Dardanelles  without  the 
express  consent  of  Turkey,  and  all  merchant 
ships  were  required  to  show  their  papers  to  the 
Ottoman  authorities.  These  provisions  were  con- 
firmed at  London  in  1871  and  at  Berlin  in  1878, 
but  in  1801,  by  an  agreement  with  the  Porte, 
Russia  secured  for  her  'volunteer  fleet'  the  right 
of  passage  through  the  Dardanelles.  The  Darda- 
nelles is  celebrated  in  ancient  history  on  account 
of  Xerxes  and  Alexander  having  crossed  it,  the 
former  in  n.c.  480,  to  enter  Europe,  and  the 
latter  in  B.C.  334  to  enter  Asia.  The  point  at 
which  Xerxes  crossed  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  opposite  to 
Sestos,  where  the  strait  is  6500  feet  wide.  Alex- 
ander crossed  at  nearly  the  same  place;  and 
here  also,  in  the  ancient  legend,  young  Leander 
nightly  swam  across  to  visit  Hero— a  feat  per- 
formed in  modern  times  by  Lord  Byron. 

DART) ANT.  In  Greek  legend,  a  people  living 
on  the  Hellespont,  adjoining  the  territory  of 
Ilium.  Under  the  leadership  of  .Eneas  they  were 
allien  of  the  Trojans,  and  were  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  them  that  their  name  was  often  used, 
particularly  by  Roman  poets,  aa  equivalent  to 
Trojan. 

DARDA'NITJS.  The  servant  of  Brutus,  in 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Ca-sar;  he  appears  only  in 
act  v.,  scene  5,  and  refuses  to  let  his  master 
run  upon  his  sword. 

DART)  ANUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Mptarot). 
The  mythical  ruler  of  the  Dardanians  (see  Dab- 
dam),  son  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas.  In  some  legends  he  is  closely  connected 
with  Samothrace,  and  is  celebrated  as  introduc- 
ing the  Samothracian  mysteries  and  the  worship 
of  Cybele  into  Asia  Minor.  In  Roman  story  he 
was  said  to  have  come  to  Phrygia  from  Italy,  so 
that  Eneas  really  returned  to  the  home  of  his 
ancestors. 

DARDS  (Skt.  Darada,  Gk.  AdpSat,  Dardai, 
MpaSpai,  Daradrai,  or  ASpoat.  Dcrdai).  The 
natives  of  what  is  known  as  Dardistan,  a  region 
of  Asia  between  Kafiristan  and  Baltistan,  to  the 
northwest  of  Kashmir.  The  Dards  (Dardi, 
Dardu)  belong  by  language  to  the  Aryan  stock. 
Physically  they  arc  of  the  short-statured  doli- 
chocephalic (or  mesoeephalie)  variety  of  the 
white  race,  rather  dark-skinned  and  black-haired, 
but  presenting  also  a  number  of  taller  and 
lighter  individuals.  Among  the  chief  divisions 
of  the  Dards  arc  the  Chins  and  the  Yeshkuns. 
The  religion  of  the  Dards  is  now  Islamism,  which 
only  recently  has  superseded  Buddhism  among 
them.  Surrounded  by  Asiatics,  these  Aryans 
seem  to  have  preserved  some  of  the  primitive 
social  characteristics  of  their  remote  ancestors, 
and  in  spite  of  Mongoloid  intermixture  they 
have  never  been  completely  Orientalized.  Since 
leitner's  Languages  and  Races  of  Dardistan 
(1807-73).  the  more  recent  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject includes  Biddulnh's  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  (1880)  ;  De  Ujfalvy's  A  us  dem  icest  lichen 


Himalaya  (1884)  ;  and  Leitner's  Hunzo  and 
Sagar  Handbook  (1893). 

DARE,  Viboinia  (1587-  1  ).  The  first  child 
born  in  America  of  English  parents.  She  was 
born  at  Roanoke,  Va.  (now  North  Carolina), 
and  was  the  granddaughter  of  John  White,  who 
was  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  Governor 
of  the  colony,  which,  during  the  founder's  ab- 
sence in  England,  disappeared  without  leaving 
a  trace. 

DAREDEVIL.  A  cowardly  blasphemer,  the 
hero  of  Ot way's  The  Atheist,  who  forgets  his 
boastings  when  in  the  face  of  death. 

DAR-EL-BELDA,  dar'd-ba'da,  or  Casa- 
blanca (Ar.,  white  house).  A  seaport  on  the 
western  coast  of  Morocco,  North  Africa  (Map: 
Africa,  D  1).  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
has  a  deep  but  unprotected  roadstead.  It  has 
an  extensive  foreign  trade.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  25,000,  including  about  19,000 
Arabs  and  only  about  400  Christians. 

DARES,  da'rez  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Adptft).  A 
Trojan  priest  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  5,  9.  To 
him  was  attributed  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  extant  only  in  a  Latin  version,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Latin  work  ever 
had  a  Greek  original ;  if  so,  it  cannot  have  been 
older  than  the  Hellenistic  period.  The  Latin 
version  pretends  to  be  the  work  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  but  in  reality  belongs  to  the  fifth  century 
A4>. ;  it  is  quoted  by  Isidorus.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  work  was  much  read  in  its  present 
form,  and  together  with  the  work  of  Dictys  (q.v.) 
of  Crete  was  the  basis  of  a  famous  romance 
written  by  Guido  delle  Colonne  (q.v.)  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Meister  (Leipzig,  1873).  On  the  various  late 
versions,  consult:  Hunger,  Die  Sage  vom  troja- 
nischen  Kriege  in  den  Bcarbeitungen  des  Mittel- 
altvrs  (Dresden,  1809);  Kiirting,  Dictys  und 
Dares  (Halle,  1874). 

DAR-ES- SALAAM,  diir'essalHm'.  The  capi- 
tal of  German  East.  Africa  (q.v.),  situated  on 
the  coast  a  few  miles  south  of  Zanzibar  (Map: 
Congo  Free  State,  G  4).  It  is  a  progressive 
town,  with  a  good  harbor,  a  number  of  churches 
and  schools  and  public  buildings.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  central  government  of  the  colony  and  of 
the  principal  commercial  houses.  There  is  tele- 
graph connection  with  Zanzibar,  Tanga.  Kilwa, 
and  other  important  centres  in  the  colony.  Its 
population  is  about  21,000.  including  about  300 
Europeans  and  480  Arabs. 

DARESTE  DE  LA  CHAVANNE,  da'rest' 
de  la  sha'van',  Antoine  Elisaueth  Clkophah 
(1820  82).  A  French  historian,  born  in  Paris. 
He  occupied  the  chair  of  history  successively  at 
the  College  de  Rennes.  the  College  Stanislas  in 
Paris,  the  I'niversity  of  Grenoble,  and  that  of 
Lyons,  with  which  he  remained  associated  in 
that  capacity  for  more  than  twenty  years.  His 
partiality  to  the  Catholic  interests,  however, 
eventually  compelled  his  resignation,  in  1878. 
His  principal  publication  is  the  Histoire  de 
France  (2d  cd..  7  vols,  and  suppl.,  1879).  a  work 
distinguished  by  remarkable  accuracy  and  pro- 
found scholarship. 

DAR  FFRTTT,  diir  fer-te*'.  A  region  in  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  (q.v.).  situated  south  of  Darfur. 
in  the  unper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  (  Map:  Africa,  D  1 ) .    It  is  a  country  rich 
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in  ivory  and  rubber,  but  very  lb  inly  inhabited. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  slave-hunting  centres  in 
North  Africa,  and  numerous  depots  or  dems 
existed  formerly  for  the  collecting  of  slaves  from 
the  surrounding  country.  The  population  is 
extremely  heterogeneous,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  negro  tribes. 

DARFUR,  diir'foor  (Ar.,  House  of  the  Fur, 
a  negro  tribe  of  the  province).  One  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (q.v.)  with  un- 
defined boundaries,  situated  between  Wadai,  Kor- 
dafan,  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  the  Babr  el-Gha- 
zal  region,  covering  an  area  of  about  150,000 
square  miles  (Map:  Africa,  G  3).  It  is  trav- 
ersed through  the  centre  in  a  direction  from 
northeast  to  southwest  by  the  volcanic  moun- 
tain range  Marrah,  whose  extinguished  craters 
rise  above  5000  feet.  On  the  east  and  west  it  is 
generally  flat  and  sandy.  Among  the  mountain 
chains  there  are  numerous  fertile  valleys  yield- 
ing wheat,  cotton,  sesame,  tobacco,  etc.  During 
the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, "the  lower  portions  of  the  country  are 
frequently  covered  with  water,  which  produces 
a  rich  vegetation.  Cattle-raising  is  carried  on 
by  the  natives  on  a  large  scale.  The  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  insignificant  and  are  chiefly 
confined  to  weaving  and  the  manufacturing  of 
small  metal  products.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try copper  and  iron  ores  are  found.  The  popula- 
tion of  Darfur  is  estimated  at  4,000,000,  but 
some  authorities  put  it  at  not  more  than  1,500,- 
000.  It  consists  of  Arabs  and  Furs,  all  professing 
Islam.  Capital.  Kl  Fasher.  Prior  to  the  revolt 
of  the  Madhi,  Darfur  was  a  great  centre  of  the 
caravan  trade.  Darfur  was  annexed  to  Egypt  in 
1874-75,  but  reasserted  its  independence  after  the 
Mahdi's  revolt  in  1883.    In  1890-91  the  greater 

Eart  was  acknowledged  by  Germany  and  Italy  to 
p  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  With 
the  overthrow  of  the  Dervishes  in  1898  it  became 
a  part  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 

D'ARGENS,  dar'zhilN'.  Sec  AE0EN8. 
DARGOMYZHSKY,  dilr'gA-mlzh'sk*.  ALEX- 
ANDER Seboeyevicii  (1813-09).  A  famous  Rus- 
sian composer,  founder,  with  Glinka,  of  the  Rus- 
sian National  School  of  Music.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  nobleman  in  the  Government  of  Tu- 
la. Speechless  to  his  sixth  year,  he  early  exhibit- 
ed fondness  for  music,  and  was  taught  the  piano 
at  six  and  violin  at  eight;  his  teachers. later,  were 
Scholsrlechner,  a  pupil  of  Hummel,  in  piano, 
and  Zeibich  in  musical  theory  and  singing.  At 
Saint  Petersburg  in  1833  he  met  Glinka,  who 
lent  Dargomyzhsky  his  copy  of  Dehn's  lectures  on 
musical  theory,  which  "he  itudied  through  in 
five  months."  Orchestration  and  composition  he 
learned  practically  by  assisting  Glinka  in  the 
production  of  bis  Life  of  the  Czar  and  by  organ- 
izing various  aquatic  serenades  on  the  Neva 
River,  with  private  orchestras.  He  had  by  this 
time  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  song-writer, 
pianist,  and  quartet-violinist,  and  he  decided 
to  embrace  music  as  a  career.  Later,  in  1843, 
he  gave  up  his  governmental  clerkship.  He 
selected  Hugo's  Lurrrzia  Borgia  for  an  opera, 
but,  on  the  advice  of  Zhukovsky  (q.v.),  aban- 
doned it  in  favor  of  Esmeralda,  based  on  the 
Hunchback  of  Sot  re  Dame.  In  1839  the  finished 
opera  was  translated  into  Russian,  but  was  pro- 
duced onlv  in  1S47,  nt  Moscow,  with  a  poor  cast. 
In  1840  he  began  a  cantata,  The  Triumph  of  Bac- 


chus, but  owing  to  the  delays  of  Esmeralda  he 
stopped  work  on  it,  and  only  finished  it  in  1848, 
as  an  opera-ballet,  first  produced  in  1808.  In 
1844-45  he  traveled,  meeting  Hak'vy  and  also 
Fetis,  who  made  him  known  to  western  Europe. 
The  delays  of  his  opera  deadened  his  inspiration,' 
but  his  personal  success  in  1853,  at  a  charitable 
concert,  encouraged  him,  and  in  J  855  the  opera 
Rusalka  (The  Mermaid)  was  ready.  Its  pro- 
duction at  Saint  Petersburg  (1850)  "left  much  to 
be  desired,  and  the  public  received  it  coldly;  the 
Halovy-Meyerbeer  style  of  Esmeralda  gave  way 
to  powerful  dramatic  recitatives,  pronounced 
characterization,  especially  in  comic  scenes,  and 
a  strong  national  element.  Only  ten  years  later, 
the  opera,  when  revived,  achieved  an  unheard- 
of  success.  During  this  decade  Dargomyzhsky  be- 
came more  and  more  retired.  He  spent  his  time 
giving  vocal  instruction  to  gifted  amateurs,  and, 
in  a  measure,  trained  a  new  generation  of 
singers.  He  wrote  three  orchestral  works: 
Kazachok  (Cossack  dance)  ;  Finnish  Fantaiste, 
and  Baba-Yaga,  and  while  in  Brussels  (1864-05) 
won  high  praise  with  the  Kazachok  and  the  over- 
ture to  Rusalka.  His  songs  (he  wrote  about  100 
in  all)  of  this  period  are  among  the  greatest  of 
the  world's  Liedcr.  Among  all  composers  he  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  master  of  recitative,  and 
now  he  "wanted  the  Bound  to  exactly  express  the 
word."  Among  the  members  of  the  Young  Rus- 
sian School  he  found  the  moral  support  he  so 
sadly  needed,  and  in  1868  he  undertook  to  em- 
body" his  new  theories  by  setting  to  music  Push- 
kin s  dramatic  sketch  The  Stone  Quest,  a  vari- 
ant of  the  Don  Juan  story.  Even  during  his  final 
illness  he  worked  unceasingly  and  so  successfully 
that  after  his  death  only  ten  and  one-half  lines 
had  to  be  completed  by  Cui.  The  orchestrati<m 
was  finished  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  The  work 
was  produced  in  1872,  but  had  little  success.  It 
contains  no  ballet,  choruses,  set  numbers,  or 
ensembles.  The  text,  without  a  change  in  one 
syllable,  was  set  to  'melodic  recitative,'  ever- 
varying,  fluent,  expressive,  like  that  of  the  fourth 
act  of  the  Huguenots,  or  of  Otello.  The  opera 
is  unique  in  the  history  of  dramatic  music. 
Both  his  special  vocal  training  and  his  theoreti- 
cal views,  militated  against  Wagner's  theorie*; 
his  personages  arc  always  the  protagonists  mu- 
sically, while  the  orchestra  furnished  the  hack- 
ground,  atmosphere,  or  dynamic  part.  Consult: 
Cui,  />a  m  unique  en  Russic  (Paris,  1880); 
Pougin,  Essai  historiquc  sur  la  muxique  en  Rus- 
tic (Turin,  1897)  ;  Fetis,  Biographic  universtlle 
des  musiciens  (Paris,  1802). 

DAR'IC  (Gk.  BafxtK&t,  darcikos :  supposed  by 
the  Greeks  to  be  derived  from  Aapcibt,  Dareios, 
OPers.  l)Araya-ea[h]u$,  Darius,  but  probably 
really  from  Babylonian  dariku.  weight,  mcas 
lire).  A  gold  coin  of  ancient  Persia,  used  in 
Greece  as  well  as  Asia.  It  was  about  the  same 
weight  as  the  Attic  silver  didrachma,  and  passed 
current  as  worth  20  drachmas.  On  the  obverse 
is  the  figure  of  the  Persian  King  kneeling,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  spear,  and  in  the  other  a  bow,  and 
on  the  reverse  an  irregular  oblong  stamp.  It 
contained  about  130  grains  of  gold,  or  as  much  as 
15.60,  but  its  value  in  Attic  silver  was  about 
«7.20. 

DA'RTEL.  A  transverse  pass  in  the  main 
chain  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  at  an  altitude 
of  4122  feet.    It  is  traversed  by  the  main  road 
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from  Vladikavkaz  to  Tiflis,  and  is  the  Porto  Cau- 
casia of  Strabo  and  the  Dariallan  of  Oriental  au- 
thors. 

DA'RIEN.  A  city  and  port  of  entry,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Mcintosh  County,  Ga.,  CO  miles 
south  by  west  of  Savannah,  on  the  Altamaha  Hiver 
12  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  on  the  Darien  and 
Western  Railroad  (Map:  Georgia,  E  4).  It  ex- 
ports large  quantities  of  pine  lumber,  cross-ties, 
rice,  tish,  and  garden  produce.  Settled  in  1736, 
Darien  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1816,  and 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1818.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  board  of  five  persons  selected 
by  the  grand  jury  and  confirmed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  one  of  these  five  being  chosen  as 
chairman  of  the  council  and  ex-oflicio  mavor. 
Population,  in  1890,  1491 ;  in  1900,  1739. 

DARIEN'.  An  open-mouthed  gulf  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  on  the  western  part  of  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  separating  the  two 
Colombian  departments  of  Panama  and  Bolivar 
(Map:  Colombia,  B  2).  Its  southern  extension, 
called  Gulf  of  Uraba,  affords  good  anchorage. 
The  rainy  coastland  is  hilly  and  thickly  over- 
grown. The  chief  affluent  is  the  Atrato  (q.v.). 
The  name  Darien  was  also  applied  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  (q.v.)  and  to  a  province  in  the 
Republic  of  New  Granada,  corresponding  to  the 
present  State  of  Panama  in  Colombia.  One  of 
the  earliest  Spanish  settlements  on  the  mainland 
was  in  Darien,  the  region  being  then  also  called 
by  the  Spaniards  Castilla  de  Oro  ('the  Golden 
Castile'  )  and  forming  the  best-known  part  of 
their  Tierra  Firme.  In  1513  Balboa,  Governor  of 
the  Darien  settlement,  crossed  the  Isthmus  with 
290  men,  and  on  September  25  first  caught  sight 
of  the  Pacific. 

DARIEN  SCHEME.  A  scheme  projected 
by  William  Paterson  (q.v.)  in  1695,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  settlement  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  for  controlling  the  trade  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  commercial  speculations 
in  history.  Nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
quickly  subscribed,  a  large  part  of  it  by  Scot- 
tish merchants,  and  in  1698  1200  colonists,  re- 
cruited in  Scotland,  proceeded  to  the  Isthmus  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  their  prospective 
commercial  centre  'New  Caledonia.'  Their 
number  was  rapidly  reduced,  however,  by 
starvation  and  disease,  and  in  June,  1699.  the 
survivors  returned.  Soon  afterwards  the  Scotch 
sent  out  another  company,  of  1300,  but  this  like- 
wise was  soon  forced  to  return,  and  a  third  com- 
pany, which  arrived  in  February,  1700,  was  al- 
most immediately  driven  away  by  the  Spaniards. 
For  a  brief  account  of  the  enterprise,  consult  H. 
H.  Bancroft,  Mstort/  of  Central  America,  vol.  ii. 
(San  Francisco,  1883). 

DA  B.IMINI,  da  re'mA-nC,  Fbancesca  (  T- 
1389).  A  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
daughter  of  Guido  Minora,  a  nobleman  of  Ravenna. 
She  was  married  to  Gianciotto  Malatesta  of  Ri- 
mini, a  dwarf,  who,  detecting  her  in  criminal  re- 
lations with  his  brother,  Paolo,  killed  them  both. 
The  story  has  formed  a  favorite  theme  for  poets. 
It  formB  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  famous  epi- 
sodes of  Dante's  Divina  Commcdia  (Inf.,  v.,  73- 
142)  ;  Leigh  Hunt  wrote  a  poem,  thp  Story  of 
Rimini  (1819);  Silvio  Pellieo  and  D'Annunzio 
have  each  found  in  the  tale  the  subject  of  a 


tragedy,  and  so  also  has  the  English  poet  Stephen 
Phillips  (q.v.)  in  his  Paolo  and  Francesco. 

DARIUS.  The  name  of  several  Persian  kings, 
and,  like  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  titular  and 
not  personal.  According  to  Herodotus  (6,  98), 
Aaptioi  signifies  one  who  restrains;  but  the 
old  Persian  form,  UQraya-va  ( h)  III  shows  that  it 
signifies  upholding  what  is  good.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  the  name  is  called  Darius  I.,  or  Dabius 
Hystahpis,  from  his  father's  name.  (See  Hys- 
TAsrEH.)  He  was  born  u.c.  558,  and  was  a  Per- 
sian and  of  the  Acha>menian  line.  On  the  death 
of  Cambyses  (B.C.  522),  he  leagued  himself  with 
six  other  nobles  to  murder  Smerdis  the  Magian, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne.  The  conspirators 
were  successful  in  their  plot,  and  Darius  was 
chosen  King.  An  account  of  these  occurrence*  is 
given  in  the  great  Behistun  inscription,  which 
serves  to  supplement  or  correct  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus.  His  position  at  first  was  very  in- 
secure, but  his  caution,  skill,  and  energy  enabled 
him  to  govern  his  vast  dominions  for  thirty-six 
years.  To  strengthen  himself,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Otanes,  who  had  been  the  head  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  likewise  took  three  wives 
from  the  royal  household — viz.  two  daughters 
of  Cyrus  and  one  of  Cyrus's  son,  Smerdis.  He 
then  divided  his  empire  into  twenty  satrapies, 
and  determined  the  exact  amount  of  the  taxation 
to  be  borne  by  each.  In  some  of  the  remoter  prov- 
inces great  confusion  seems  to  have  prevailed 
after  the  death  of  Smerdis  the  Magian;  and  a 
proof  of  how  little  Darius  could  effect  at  first 
is  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  Oroetes,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Sardis,  who  for  some  time  was  quite 
defiant  of  his  authority.  The  inscriptions  of 
Darius  contain  the  account  of  no  fewer  than 
nine  or  ten  rebellions  against  his  sway.  Babylon 
also  revolted,  and  Darius  besieged  the  city  un- 
successfully for  two  years.  At  last,  however, 
it  was  taken  by  an  extraordinary  stratagem  of 
his  general,  Zopyrus  (516).  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  the  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  as  given  by  Herodotus  (3,  150), 
belongs  to  the  first  siege  of  the  city.  In  the  year 
B.C.  514  Darius  is  thought  to  have  begun  the 
great  rock  inscription  of  Behistun,  which  records 
the  events  of  his  reign.  In  513  Darius,  with  an 
army  of  700,000,  crossed  the  Bosporus  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  marched  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  against 
the  Scythians.  The  expedition  proved  a  failure. 
Darius  retreated,  but  detached  from  his  main 
force  an  army  of  80,000  men,  under  Megabyzus. 
to  conquer  Thrace,  while  he  himself  returned 
to  Asia,  whence  he  extended  his  authority  in  the 
east  as  far  as  the  Indus.  About  501  B.C.  the 
Ionian  cities  rose  in  revolt  against  Persian  do- 
minion. They  were  unsuccessful,  the  final  vic- 
tory of  the  Persians  being  achieved  in  the  naval 
battle  at  Lade  and  the  taking  of  Miletus  (494). 
The  assistance  given  by  the  Athenians  and  Ere- 
trians  to  the  Ionians.  and  the  part  which  they  had 
taken  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  determined  Darius, 
who  was  also  influenced  thereto  by  the  banished 
Hippias,  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
of  Greece.  In  492  he  sent  Mardonius  with  an 
army  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  at  the 
same  time  dispatched  a  fleet  against  the  islands. 
The  former  was  routed  by  the  Brygi  in  Thrace, 
the  latter  was  shattered  and  dispersed  by  a 
storm  when  rounding  the  promontory  of  Mount 
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Athos.  In  490  he  renewed  his  attempt.  His 
fleet  committed  great  ravages  in  the  Cyclades, 
hut  his  army  was  entirely  defeated  nt  Marathon 
by  the  Athenians,  under  Miltiadcs,  the  tyrant  of 
the  Chersonese.  In  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  third  expedition,  Darius  died  B.C. 
480,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes. 
His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at  XakshiRustam. 
Darius  was  an  able  ruler,  and  he  organized 
and  wisely  administered  the  kingdom  which 
Cyrus  had  founded.  His  liVrality  to  the 
.lews  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  in  the 
Bible.  For  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  consult: 
Rawlinson,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Until  Britain,  vol.  x.  (London,  1847);  Spie- 
gel, Altpcrsischv  Keilinschriften  ( I>eipzig,  188'2)  ; 
Weissbach  and  Bang.  Altpers.  Keil.  ( Leipzig. 
1893);  Tolman,  Old  Persian  Inscriptions  ( Xew 
York,  1893)  ;  .lusti,  in  drundriss  der  iranischvn 
I'hilologic  (Strassburg.  1897).  See  AcH.E- 
MF.NEs;  Camhyses;  Cyrus;  PERSIA. 

Daruh  II.,  called,  l>efore  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  Ochus,  and  after  hia  succession 
\othus,  the  Bastard.  He  was  one  of  the  seven- 
teen bastard  sons  of  Artaxerxes  L,  Ixmgimanus. 
When  Sogdianus,  another  of  the  bastards,  had 
murdered  the  rightful  King,  Xerxes  II..  and  as- 
sumed for  himself  the  regal  power,  Ochus  de- 
clared war  against  him,  slew  him,  and  secured 
the  diadem  for  himself  ( B.C.  424-23).  He  now 
called  himself  Darivis.  His  reign  was  ignoble. 
He  showed  himself  to  be  completely  under  the 
control  of  his  eunuchs  and  his  cruel  step-sister 
and  spouse,  Parysatis.  Rebellions  were  con- 
stantly breaking  out  among  his  satraps,  all  of 
which,  however,  were  crushed  except  that  of 
Amyrtieus,  Satrap  of  Egypt,  who  made  himself 
independent  in  414.  It  was  during  the  life  of 
Darius,  and  chiefly  through  the  craft  of  Tis- 
saphernes.  Satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  nnd  of  his 
successor.  Cyrus  the  Younger,  son  of  the  King, 
that  the  Persians  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  Greece  in  the  last  years  of 
the  Peloponncsian  War.    Darius  died  B.C.  406  04. 

Darius  III.,  called  before  his  accession 
Codomannus;  a  monarch  noted  for  his  mild 
disposition,  handsome  person,  and  courageous 
spirit.  He  was  great-grandson  of  Darius  II., 
and  was  raised  to  the  throne  through  the  help 
of  Bagoas.  after  the  murder  of  Arses  (B.C.  330). 
But  in  spite  of  his  superior  qualities  he  could 
offer  no  solid  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the 
Macedonians.  At  the  battle  of  Issus,  in  333, 
his  mother,  wife,  and  three  children  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander;  the  victory  of  Gnuga- 
mela,  near  Arbela  (q.v.),  in  331,  opened  to  the 
latter  the  way  to  Susa  and  Persia  proper.  Da- 
rius now  fled  to  Kcbatana,  in  Medin ;  nnd.  on 
the  approach  of  his  opjnment.  fled  from  there 
to  the  northern  provinces,  where  he  was  seized 
by  Bessus.  Satrap  of  Bactria.  Alexander,  in 
a*  fit  of  generosity,  hurried  to  deliver  Darius. 
Bessus  then  prepared  for  flight  ;  but  Darius,  re- 
fusing to  follow,  was  stabbed  by  the  barbarian 
and  left.  The  scouts  of  Alexander's  cavalry 
found  Darius  dying,  nnd  administered  to  his  last 
necessities.  Thanking  the  Grecian  King  for  his 
magnanimity,  nnd  commending  his  family  to 
his  care,  he' expired  (330).  Alexander  sent  the 
dead  body  to  Sisygambis,  mother  of  Darius,  to 
be  Interred  in  the  tomb  of  the  Persian  kings. 
With  him  the  Achamienian  line  and  the  Persian 


Kmpire,  that  had  so  long  dominated  Asia,  came 
to  a  close.  Consult  .lusti,  flrundrvts  dtr  iron. 
I'hilologic  (Strassburg,  1897). 

DARIUS  THE  MEDE  The  son  of  Ahasuenis. 
and  conqueror  of  Babylon,  according  to  the 
biblical  narrative  of  the  Prophet  Daniel  (Dan. 
v.  31;  vi.  28;  ix.  1 ;  xi.  1 ) .  His  age  is  given  as 
sixty-two  years  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the 
city.  There  is  great  ditliculty  in  identifying  this 
ruler,  whom  Daniel  speaks  of  as  "Darius  the  -on 
of  Ahasuerus.  of  the  seed  of  the  Modes,  which 
was  made  King  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldean-'' 
l  Dan.  ix.  1).  Some  scholars  have  suggv>tcd  an 
identity  with  Cyaxares  II.  (q.v.),  or  more  likely 
with  Gobryas,  Coventor  of  Gutium,  who  actually 
took  the  city  of  Babylon  as  chief  in  command  lor 
Cyrus.  (See  Cyrus  the  Creat.)  But  much 
uncertainty  on  the  whole  subject  prevails.  Sorm 
suggestions  may  l>e  gained  from  Homer.  [)ani>\, 
Darius  the  Median,  Ci/rns  the  Great  (  Pittsburg. 
1901). 

DARJILING,     diir  jellng,    or  DOR-JIL- 
INO  (Tib.  Dar  rijf/as  titin,  land  of  the  diamond 
thunderbolt  —  i.e.   of   the   Lama's   sceptre).  A 
popular   sanitary   station    of    Bengal,  British 
India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  (Map:    India,  E  3i. 
It  is  situated  7200  feet  above  the  sea.  on  the 
side  of  a  great  hollow  or  basin,  in  which  flows 
the   Kunjit,  a   branch  of   the  Tista.     It  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  Himalayas  to 
the  north  and  west,  and  is  on  the  Darjilin>: 
nnd  Himalayan  Railway,  a  road  remarkable  for 
its  elevation.    Xotwithstanding  frequent  heavy 
rains  and  a  great  annual  rainfall,  the  climate 
is  very  salubrious.    Mean  annual  temperature. 
54°  F.    Darjiling  has  good  bazaars,  a  tine  sani 
tarium,  beautiful  botanical  gardens,  two  Angli- 
can churches,  an  excellent  water-supply,  and  i». 
especially  during  October,  the  fashionable  Indian 
health  resort.    Tea-growing  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  the  district.    Fifty  thousand  acres  are 
devoted  to  its  cultivation,  and  as  much  as  S.000. 
000  pounds  has  been  produced  annually.  Dar 
jiling  is  about  30  miles  from  the  Plain  of  Ben 
gal  and  308  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  It 
obtained  by  the  British  Government  from  the 
Rajah  of  Sikkim  in  1835,  in  order  to  be  made  a 
sanitary  station.    Population,  including  the  ad- 
jacent cantonment,  14,100. 

DARK  AGES.  A  name  formerly  applied 
either  to  the  whole  or  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (q.v.). 

DARK  AND  BLOODY  GROUND,  The.  A 
name  given  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  as  the  scene 
of  frequent  Indian  warfare  in  the  days  of  the 
early  settlers.  The  phrase  has  also  been  said 
to  lie  a  translation  of  the  Indian  word  Kentucky. 

DARK  CONTINENT,  The.  Africa,  the 
least  known  of  the  earth's  great  divisions.  The 
term  is  also  explained  as  referring  to  the  color  of 
the  inhabitants. 

DARK  DAY.  Any  day  in  which  the  *un 
light  appears  to  be  remarkably  dim  or  altogether 
absent.  In  New  England  the  term  is  spccifieallr 
applied  to  May  19.  1780.  also  known  as  Black 
Friday;  but  many  similar  dark  days  are  al«o 
on  record  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Other 
notable  dark  davs  in  the  I'nitcd  States  were 
those  of  October  21,  1710,  and  October  19.  1 7«2. 
Stygian  darkness  often  prevails  during  erup- 
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tions  of  ashes  from  volcanoes.  Tn  recent  years 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  1881,  were 
remarkable  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  for  a  long  series  of  days  in  which  arti- 
ficial light  was  oftentimes  necessary  at  mid- 
day ami  business  was  generally  very  much  in- 
terrupted. In  this  ease  the  darkness  is  known 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  combination  of  ordi- 
nary cloudiness  with  the  smoke  from  forest  and 
prairie  fire,  and  it  is  presumable  that  the  same 
conditions  must  have  obtained  during  the  his- 
torical dark  days  of  the  previous  century.  The 
I'nitcd  Stales  Monthly  Weather  Review,  for  Sep- 
tember, 188),  page  27.  says:  "The  foggy  or 
smoky  condition  of  the  atmosphere  became  quite 
general  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  this  month 
over  that  portion  of  the  I'nitcd  States  between 
the  meridians  of  87'  and  87°  W.  and  the 
parallels  of  40°  and  45°  X.  It  reached  an  un- 
usual culmination  in  density  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  through- 
out New  England,  where  it  interrupted  the 
prosecution  of  business  and  compelled  the  use 
<ti  artificial  light.  The  destructive  violence  of 
prairie  and  forest  fires  throughout  northern 
Michigan  and  portions  of  Canada  has  perhaps 
never  l»een  exceeded,  and  the  intensity  of  the  ac- 
companying smoke  was  simply  dreadful.  On 
.September  0  southwesterly  winds  prevailed  from 
Tennessee  northward  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  Canadian  maritime  prov- 
inces, and  smoke  was  reported  as  far  south  as 
Knoxville,  westward  to  Milwaukee,  northward 
to  Rockliffe,  Canada,  and  eastward  to  New 
Brunswick.  To  show  the  progress  eastward  of 
this  condition  in  the  atmosphere  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  the  movement  of  low-pressure  areas 
over  Canada  and  northern  New  England,  and 
watch  the  accompanying  change  in  wind  direc- 
tions." The  darkness  of  the  dark  day  of  May, 
1780,  covered  very  much  the  same  area,  with 
southwest  winds  and  occasional  light  rains,  and 
was  undoubtedly  of  the  same  nature,  although 
in  both  <a*es  it  was  attributed  by  the  supersti- 
tious to  supernatural  causes.  On  the  plains  of 
Tibet,  according  to  Marco  Polo  and  other  trav- 
elers, dark  days  are  sometimes  caused  by  clouds 
of  dust  so  fine  and  light  that  it  is  carried  to  a 
great  distance  by  the  wind.  Similar  days  of 
darkness  have  been  caused  by  clouds  of  mingled 
vapor,  smoke,  and  dust  emanating  from  volcanic 
eruptions,  although  such  clouds  do  not  usually 
extend  to  the  great  distances  reached  by  clouds 
of  smoke  from  forest  fires.  Cases  of  such  vol- 
canic clouds  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
eruption  of  Mont  Pelcc  and  La  Soufriere  in  the 
West  Indies  in  May,  1902. 

DARKE,  William  (1730-1801).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  served 
under  Jlraddock:  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  American  Army  during  the  Revolutionary 
War;  and  in  1701  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
Saint  Clair's  army,  which,  on  November  4,  was 
defeated  by  the  Miami  Indians. 

DARK  HORSE.  A  term  familiarly  used  in 
the  vocabulary  of  American  politics,*  and  ap- 
plied to  a  comparatively  unknown  man  brought 
forth  in  a  nominating  convention  at  the  supreme 
moment  as  a  candidate  for  office  in  the  place  of 
*  prominent  rival  candidate  of  his  own  party 
whose  nomination  would  incur  the  risk  of  a  di- 
vided vote.  James  K.  Polk  and  Franklin  Pierce 
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were  typical  'dark  horses'  of  the  Democratic 
Party;  Rutherford  11.  Hayes  and  James  A.  Gar- 
field of  the  Republican. 

DARK  LADY,  The.  In  Shakespeare's  Son- 
nets, the  woman  thought,  by  those  who  maintain 
that  William  Herbert  is  the  dedicatee,  to  la- 
Mary  Fitton,  one  of  Elizalieth's  maids  of  honor. 
It  is  certain  that  Herbert  and  she  created  a 
scandal.  Another  suggestion,  with  fewer  sup- 
porters, is  Penelope  Dcvercux,  Lady  Rich,  the 
"Stella"  of  Sidney's  sonnets. 

DA  R'L  ASTON.  A  town  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  four  miles  southeast  of  Wolverhampton 
(Map:  England,  D  4).  It  has  extensive  mines 
of  iron  and  coal,  and  manufactures  of  hardware. 
Population,  in  1001,  15,400. 

DAB'LEY.  Felix  Octavics  Carr  (1822  88). 
An  American  painter  and  engraver,  born  in 
Philadelphia.  He  illustrated  the  works  of  Irv- 
ing, Cooper,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  and  Shake- 
8|>eare,  and  made  500  drawings  for  Lossing'a 
History  of  the  United  States.  Among  his  best- 
known  illustrations  are  those  for  the  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  Dickens's 
tSreat  Expectations.  In  1808  he  published,  after 
a  visit  to  Europe,  Sketches  Abroad  with  1'en  and 
Pencil.  His  water-color  paintings  of  incidents 
in  .American  history  arc  full  of  spirit. 

DARLEY,  George  (1705-1840).  An  English 
poet.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1705;  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1820, 
und  went  to  London,  where  he  wrote  critical 
papers  for  the  magazines,  and  eventually  joined 
the  staff  of  the  .4/ncn<ruwj,  becoming  famous  for 
his  caustic  reviews.  He  died  November  23,  1840. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  the  Elizabethans,  Dar- 
ley  produced  several  lyrical  dramas  containing 
passages  of  great  beauty — Sylvia,  or  the  Hay 
Queen  (1827),  and  the  inferior  Thomas  d  Uecket 
(1840)  and  Ethelstan  (1841).  As  early  as  1822 
he  had  published  The  Errors  of  Ecstacie,  a 
melodious  poem  in  blank  verse,  followed  by 
Lilian  of  the  Yale  (1820),  a  thrilling  tale.  He 
also  wrote  several  treatises  on  mathematics, 
which  were  praised  by  Carlyle.  For  specimens 
of  his  verse  consult  Stedman,  Victorian  Anthol- 
ogy (New  York,  1805). 

DAR'LING.  A  mountain  range  of  western 
Australia,  extending  north  and  south  for  about 
250  miles,  parallel  with  the  coast  and  from  20 
to  70  miles  distant  (Map:  Australia,  13  5).  It 
ends  near  Point  IVEntrecasteaux.  1U  highest 
summit  reaches  3700  feet. 

DARLING  RIVER  (named  in  honor  of  Sir 
Ralph  Darling,  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
1825-31),  or  Bakcoon  River.  An  Australian 
stream,  the  most  important  tributary  of  the  Mur- 
ray (Map:  New  South  Wales,  C  2).  It  rises  in 
southeastern  Queensland,  llows  through  New 
South  Wales,  and  joins  the  Murray  on  the  Vic- 
toria border.  The  area  of  its  basin  is  about 
200,000  square  miles.  During  the  dry  season 
its  course  is  marked  by  a  succession  of  pools 
or  small  lakes;  but  during  the  winter,  when  it 
is  subject  to  sudden  Hoods,  it  is  navigable  by 
light-draught  steamers  for  over  000  miles  to 
Rourke,  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, from  Sydney.  Most  of  the  region  of  the 
Durling  is  but  a  desert  in  the  dry  season. 

DARLING,  Grace  Hobsley  (1815-42).  An 
English  heroine.    She  was  born  in  Bamborough, 
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Northumberland,  the  daughter  of  William  Dar- 
ling, lighthouse-keeper  on  I^ongstone,  one  of  the 
Fame  Islands.  On  the  morning  of  September  7, 
1H38,  the  steamer  Forfarshire  was  wrecked  near 
the  lighthouse  and  all  but  nine  of  the  sixty- 
three  passengers  perished.  In  spite  of  the  dan- 
ger of  such  an  undertaking,  the  father  and 
daughter  made  two  trips  to  where  the  survivors 
lay,  and  rescued  all  of  them.  News  of  the  ex- 
ploit was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  English  people,  and  by  popular  subscription 
the  sum  of  f 750  was  Taised  for  the  heroine.  Con- 
sult Grace  Darling:  Her  True  Story,  from  Un- 
published Papers  in  the  Possession  of  the  Family 
(1880). 

DAR'LINGTON.  A  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough  and  market  town  in  Durham 
County,  England,  on  the  Skerne,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tees,  18  miles  south  of  Durham 
City  (Mnp:  England,  E  2».  The  town  is  laid 
out  in  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  has  a  spa- 
cious market-place.  The  parish  church  of  Saint 
Cuthbert,  a  handsome  Early  English  edifice,  was 
founded  about  1160  by  Bishop  Pudsey.  Dar- 
lington sends  one  memlwr  to  Parliament.  It  re- 
ceived us  charter  of  incorporation  in  1867.  It 
has  owned  its  gas  and  water  supply  since  1854, 
and  it  maintains  public  baths  and  markets.  Its 
principal  manufactures  are  iron  and  worsteds, 
and  there  are  extensive  locomotive  works  be- 
longing to  the  Northeastern  Railway.  The  first 
passengeT  railway  operated  by  steam  was  opened 
in  1825  between  Darlington  and  Stockton.  Popu- 
lation, in  1801,  38,000;  in  1001,  44,500.  At 
Oxcn-le-field,  three  miles  from  Darlington,  are 
curious  cavities  of  unknown  origin,  called  Hell 
Kettles.  From  Anglo-Saxon  times  till  1867 
Darlington  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  Consult  Longstaffe,  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Darlington  (London,  1854). 

DARLINGTON.  A  town  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Darlington  County,  S.  C,  82  miles  east 
by  north  of  Columbia,  at  the  junction  of  two 
divisions  of  the  Atlantic  Const  Line  Railroad 
(Map:  South  Carolina,  E  2).  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain, 
the  principal  products  of  the  surrounding  agri- 
cultural region.  There  are  cotton-mills,  tobacco- 
factories,  fertilizer- works,  etc.  Population,  in 
1800,  2380;  in  1000,  3028. 

DARLINGTON,  William  (1782  1863).  An 
American  botanist,  born  at  Birmingham.  Pa.  In 
1806  he  went  to  India,  nnd  on  returning  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  voyage.  In  1814  he  was 
chosen  to  Congress,  and  in  1810  was  reelected. 
At  Westchester.  Pa.,  he  founded  an  athena»um, 
an  academy,  nnd  a  society  of  natural  history. 
Among  his  publications  are:  Mutual  Influence 
of  Habits  and  Disease;  Agricultural  Chemistry; 
Agricultural  liotanu  (1847)  ;  and  Memorial  of 
John  Hartram  (1840). 

DARTffESTETER,  Agnes  Mart  Frances. 
See  Romnson.  Aones  Mary  Frances. 

DARMESTETER,  dilnn'ste-tii',  James  (1849- 
04).  A  French  Orientalist,  whose  eminence  was 
achieved  especially  in  the  field  of  Iranian  scholar- 
ship. He  was  born,  of  Jewish  parentage,  at 
Chftteau-Salins.  in  Lorraine,  lie  was  educated 
nt  the  Lyeee  Bonapnrte.  Paris,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1867. 
when  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  Oriental 
philology,  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  the  gift- 


ed Michel  Breal.  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  Zend  at  the  Ecole  des 
llautes  Etudes,  and  in  1885  was  advanced  to  the 
professorship  of  Iranian  languages  and  litera- 
ture at  the  College  de  France.  In  1886  he  visit- 
ed India,  to  make  special  philological  researches 
in  connection  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Par- 
sis,  and  was  afterwards  honored  by  an  nppoint- 
ment  as  fellow  of  Bombay  University.  For  years, 
he  had  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Socit'U*  Asiatique 
de  Paris,  and  he  was  likewise  busily  engaged  as 
an  editor  of  a  leading  political  and  literary 
periodical,  La  Rerue  de  Paris,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  writings  in  the  field  of  Avestan 
philology  and  Zoroastrianism  are  of  prime  im- 
portance, even  if  his  theories,  which  are  often 
very  radical,  cannot  always  be  accepted.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned:  Haurratat  et 
Ameretat,  h'ssoi  sur  In  mythologie  de  I'Atcsta 
(1875);  Ormazd  et  Ahrim4in,  leurs  origines  et 
leur  histoire  (  1877)  ;  Etudes  iraniennes-  (  1883)  ; 
The  Zned-A  vesta  (translated  1880,  188.3)  ;  Essais 
orientaux  (1883);  Chants  populaires  dot  Af- 
ghans (1888-90)  ;  Lcs  prophetes  d' Israel  (  1892)  ; 
and  his  most  important  work,  l.e  Zend-A  reila  ; 
Traduction  nouvcllc  (3  vols..  1802  93).  A  num 
her  of  his  literary  essays  have  been  translated 
into  English  by  Helen  Jastrow  i  Boston.  1895  ), 
and  by  his  wife  (New  York,  1897). 

DARMSTADT,  dann'stat  (Ger..  city  of  the 
Dann.  the  river  near  which  the  city  lies).  The 
capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  Germany, 
and  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  about  midway 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Main,  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Odenwald,  and  17  mile* 
south  of  Frankfort-amMain   (Map:  Germany, 
C  4).    It  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the 
streets  of  the  former  being  narrow  and  en  Hiked, 
but  those  of  the  latter  broad  and  handsome,  ex- 
hibiting many  imposing  specimens  of  architec- 
ture.   Its   principal    square,   the  Luisenplatz, 
adorned  with  a  lofty  column,  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  Grand  Duke  Louis   L,  who 
founded  the  new  town,  contains  the  post-office, 
the  Government  building,  and  the  old  palace. 
The  Grand  Ducal  Palace,  surrounded  by  pleas- 
ant gardens,  was  begun  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  practically  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth.     It  contains  a  valuable  library  of 
some  500,000  volumes,  an  archaeological  collec- 
tion, and  a  picture  gallery  with  some  pood  ex- 
amples of  the  early  German  and  the  Netherland- 
ish masters.    The  chef-d'ooivre  is  the  so-called 
Meyer  Madonna,  by  Holbein  the  Younger.  Promi- 
nent among  numerous  churches  are  the  Stadt- 
kirche.  with  the  handsome  monument  of  l.and 
grave  George  I.,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
built  after  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  with  a  lofty 
dome  supported  by  twenty-eight  columns.  Oth*r 
notable   features   include  the  new  palace,  the 

Glnce  of  Prince  Henry,  the  old  and  new  town 
lis.  theatre,  and  the  Herrngarten,  a  fine 
public  garden  and  park.  Darmstadt  is  the 
•■eat  of  government  for  the  grand  duchy  and  for 
the  province,  and  of  the  provincial  court  of  ap- 
peal. The  town's  affairs  nre  administered  by  a 
municipal  council  of  42.  and  an  executive  board 
of  3  members.  It  owns  its  water  supply,  and 
operates  gas-works  and  an  electric-light  plant. 
Its  educational  institutions  include  two  jrvm- 
nasia.  a  high  school,  technical  school,  the  Mil- 
nicipnl  Victoria  School,  and  several  elementary- 
schools.    Among  its  charitable  institutions  are 
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1.  SAND  DARTER  (Ammocrypta  p«tluclda>. 

2.  BLACK-BANDED  SUNFISH  i  Maaogoniatua  chaModon 

3.  COMMON    SUNFISH  03  PUMPKIN-SEED  tupamstn 

gibbous). 


4.  YELLOW-BELLIED  SUNFISH    Lepom.»  aurltu*). 

5.  BLUE   OR   COPPER- NOSED  SUNFISH  Uepomia  pal- 

lidus1. 

6.  JOHNNY   DARTER  1  Boleosoma  nigrum*. 
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a  municipal  hospital  and  the  Alice  and  provincial 
hospitals. 

Danustudt  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  grow- 
ing importance.  The  chief  article*  of  industry 
are  machinery,  carpets,  hats,  tobacco,  chemicals, 
scientific  instruments,  playing-cards,  and  beer. 
Darmstadt  is  an  important  railway  centre.  An 
electric  street  railway  accommodates  internal 
tratlic.  The  famous  chemist  Justus  von  Lie-big 
was  a  native  of  the  town,  and  the  composer 
Flotow  died  here.  To  the  east  of  the  town  is 
the  Palace  of  Rosenhiihe,  with  the  grand-ducal 
mausoleum,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Louis  IV.  and  his  wife,  Princess  Alice 
of  Kngland.  Population,  in  1890,  50,000;  in 
1900,  04,000. 

Darmstadt  appears  as  Darmundstadt  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  acquired  municipal  rights 
in  1330,  and  became  in  1507  the  capital  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  It  was  burned  by  the  French  in 
1088,  and  1693,  but  attained  great  prosperity 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

DAR'NEL  (Fr.  dial,  darnel le ;  probably  from 
OF.  dame,  stupid,  Dan.  daare,  fool;  so  called 
from  its  supposed  stupefying  power),  Lolium 
temulcntum.  A  grass  of  the  same  genus  with 
the  valuable  rye-grass  (q.v.),  an  annual,  com- 
mon in  grain-fields  in  England  and  in  many  parts 
of  Continental  Europe,  and  introduced  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  grass  has  from 
ancient  times  been  reputed  to  have  a  narcotic, 
poisonous  seed,  to  which  many  bad  effects  were 
ascribed.  Lindley,  in  his  Medical  and  (Economi- 
cal Botany,  published  in  1849,  ascribes  narcotic 
and  acrid  qualities  to  darnel-seed,  and  speaks  of 
fatal  consequences  as  produced  by  it  when  mixed 
with  flour,  saying  that  it  "is  the  only  authentic 
instance  of  unwholesome  qualities  in  the  order 
of  the  grasses."  Recent  investigations  have 
shown  the  presence  of  a  fungus  in  the  grain  of 
this  crass  and  to  it  the  poisonous  qualities  are 
attributed.  The  fungus  seems  to  be  almost  al- 
ways present  in  the  seed  of  this  species  and  rare 
in  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 

DAR'NELL,  Henry  Faitlkner  (1831 — ).  An 
English  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  born 
in  London.  For  some  time  he  was  principal  of 
Hellmuth  Ladies'  College  at  London,  Ontario, 
and  of  Dufferin  College  in  the  same  city.  After- 
wards he  became  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church 
at  Avon.  N.  Y.  His  publications  include:  Philip 
Hazlebrook  (1887);  The  Craze  of  Christian 
Enalehart  (1890);  and  Songs  of  the  Season 
(1895). 

DAHNETAl,  dar'na'tal'.  The  capital  of  a 
canton  in  the  Department  of  Seine-Infarieure. 
France,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aubette  and 
Robec.  2Vi  miles  east  of  Rouen.  Its  noteworthy 
buildings  are  a  Gothic  church,  a  fine  early  six- 
teenth-century belfry,  and  the  town  hall.  The 
town  commands  a  good  view  of  Rouen.  It  has 
important  manufactures  of  woolens.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  6826. 

DARNING-NEEDLE.  A  dragon-fly  or  dam- 
sel-fly:  supposed  by  ignorant  folk  to  be  attempt- 
ing to  pierce  and  'sew  up*  one's  ears  or  do  other 
mischief  as  it  darts  about  one's  head;  hence  the 
term  is  frequently  extended  to  'devil's  darning- 
needle.'   See  Draoon-Fi.y. 

DARNTjEY,  Henry  Stewart,  or  Stuart, 
Lord  (1545-67).    The  second  husband  of  Mary. 


Queen  of  Scots.  The  second  but  eldest  surviving 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  by  \jxAy  Margaret 
Douglas,  niece  of  Henry  VIII. ,  he  was  born  De- 
cember 7,  1545,  at  Temple  Newsam,  Yorkshire, 
where  he  received  a  private  education.  He  was 
handsome,  and  of  accomplished  manners,  but  des- 
titute of  moral  and  intellectual  power.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  on  July  29,  1565,  but  soon  disgusted 
her  by  intemperance,  profligacy,  and  insolence.  As 
an  accessory  to  the  assassination  of  Rizzio,  he 
intensified  Mary's  hatred  by  holding  her  while  the 
deed  was  committed  in  her  presence.  While  re- 
covering from  an  illness,  he  met  his  death  in  an 
isolated  house  which  was  blown  up  by  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  February  9,  1567.  See  Mary 
Stuart. 

D' ARREST,  dar-rest',  Heinrich  Lcdwig 
(1822-75).  A  German  astronomer.  He  was  born 
in  Berlin,  and  studied  astronomy  there  under 
Encke.  He  was  subsequently  connected  with  the 
observatories  of  Berlin  and  Ix>ipzig,  and  became 
in  1852  professor  in  the  I^ipzig  University.  In 
1857  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  in  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  died.  His  important  publications 
include:  Siderum  Xcbulosorum  Ubxervationes 
Uavnicnscs  (1867),  and  numerous  astronomical 
papers  in  scientific  journals.  His  original  ob- 
servations include  discoveries  of  several  comets, 
and  of  the  planet  Freia  (1862). 

DARTER  (so  called  from  the  quick  motion). 
One  of  a  group  of  small  fresh-water  fishes  of 
the  perch  family,  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
None  is  more  than  10  inches  in  length,  and  the 
least  is  only  1  M»  inches  long — the  smallest 
spiny  rayed  fish  known.  All  are  powerful  swim- 
mers, and  have  been  spoken  of  by  Forbes  as  con- 
centrated rather  than  dwarfed  fishes.  "They 
have  developed,"  he  says,  "an  activity  and  hardi- 
hood, a  vigor  of  life,  and  a  glow  of  high  color 
almost  unknown  among  brook-fishes  elsewhere." 
They  have  been  the  subject  of  special  study  by 
Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  who  tells  us  that  most  of  them 
prefer  clear  running  water,  where  they  lie  on 
the  bottom  concealed  under  stones,  darting,  when 
frightened  or  hungry,  with  great  velocity  for  a 
short  distance,  then"  stopping  as  suddenly.  All 
are  carnivorous,  and  feed  chiefly  on  the  larva*  of 
flies.  These  beautiful  and  very  interesting  little 
fishes  exist  in  great  variety  throughout  the 
central  and  southern  United  States,  and  are  uni- 
versally known  to  country  boys  as  'Johnny 
darters,'  a  name  particularly  given  to  a  typical 
species  (Boleosoma  nigrum).  A  few  others  of 
the  larger  ones  have  received  other  names  locally, 
as  the  sand-darter  (Ammocrypta  pellucida),  in- 
dicating the  preference  of  its  genus  for  sandy 
bottoms.  (See  Plate  of  Darters  ani>  Sunfish.) 
Excellent  popular  accounts  will  be  found  in  The 
American  Naturalist  for  1876  and  1880;  and 
a  full  history  of  the  group  in  Jordan  and  Ever- 
mann's  Fishes  of  North  America,  pages  1016  to 
1105  (Washington,  1896). 

DARTER,  or  Snake-Biro.  A  name  given  to 
certain  steganopode  birds,  nearly  allied  to  cormo- 
rnnts.  but  having  a  hill  longer  than  the  head, 
perfectly  straight,  slender,  and  sharp-pointed: 
and  also  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the 
neck,  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  name 
'snnke-birds.'  They  generally  live  in  pairs  near 
bodies  of  fresh  water.  If  alarmed  while  sitting 
on  a  branch  over  a  stream  or  by  the  edge  of  a 
lake,  they  drop  off  quietly  into  the  water,  sink 
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gently  beneath  the  surface  and  disappear;  or 
they  may  fly  upward  and  eirele  almut  like  a 
hawk.  They  make  rude  nests  upon  trees  and  lay 
chalky  hlue  eggs.  They  eat  great  quantities  of 
fish,  which  they  kill  by  a  quick,  snake-like  dart- 
ing forward  of  the  closed  beak,  impaling  the  prey, 
which  is  then  flung  into  the  air,  caught  in  the 
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mouth  and  swallowed  entire.  Four  species  are 
known,  constituting  the  family  Anhingidtr.  One 
fpecics  occurs  in  Africa,  one  in  southern  Asia, 
one  in  Australia,  and  one  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America.  The  last  (Anhinga  anhinga) 
i*  sometimes  called  the  water-turkey,  and  wan- 
ders in  summer  as  far  north  as  southern  Illinois. 
It  is  a  handsome  bird,  about  three  feet  long, 
glossy  black,  the  back  marked  with  numerous 
silvery  white  spots  or  streaks.  See  Plate  of 
Fishing  Birds;  and  Colored  Plate  of  Egos  of 
Water  and  Game  Birds. 

DART'FORD  (AS.  Daren t ford).  A  town  in 
Kent.  England.  14  miles  east-southeast  of  I>on- 
don  Bridge,  on  the  Da  rent,  about  three  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Thames  (Map:  Eng- 
land, G  5).  It  lies  in  a  narrow  valley  between 
two  steep  hills.  It  has  large  corn-mills,  cotton 
and  silk  printing-works,  large  powder  and  paper 
mills;  also  manufactures  of  oil,  iron,  machinery, 
and  chemicals.  The  first  paper-mill  in  England 
was  built  here  by  Spielman,  jeweler  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1590.  The  City  of  London  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  situated  here,  and  there  are  interest- 
ing ruins  of  a  nunnery,  founded  1355  by  Edward 
111.  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection,  in  the  reign  of 
Kiehard  II..  broke  out  at  Dart  ford  in  1381.  Popu- 
lation, in  1801,  12.000;  in  1901,  18.000. 

DAR'TLE,  Boha.  The  companion  of  Mrs. 
Steerforth,  in  Dickens's  David  Copjwrfield.  She 
is  wildly  jealous  of  Steerforth  himself,  although 
he  was  the  cause  of  the  disfiguring  scar  upon  her 
face. 

DART'MOOR  (named  from  the  river  Dart, 
which  rises  in  the  region).  A  granitic  tableland 
in  the  southwest  of  Devonshire,  England,  remark- 
able for  its  wild,  rugged  scenery  and  cyclopean 
relies  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  (Map:  England, 
C  0).  Dartmoor  proper  (or  the  ancient  forest  of 
that  name)  and  the  outlying  common  lands  are 
about  20  miles  square.  This  moorland  region, 
encircled  by  a  natural  rampart,  and  moated  by 
deep  valleys,  has  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  surrounding  country,  and  culminntes  in  Yes 
Tor,  2040  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Copper  is 
found,  and  at  Wheal.  Duchy,  and  Birch  Tor  are 
productive  tin-mines.  The  largest  kaolin- works 
in  England  are  at  l^ee  Moor,  which  is  also  the 
seat  of  a  meteorological  observatory.  The  soil 
is  composed  chiefly  of  peat,  which  in  the  bottoms 
has  accumulated  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of 
25  feet,  and  it  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  fine  sand. 
Many  of  the  well-watered  dells  and  ravines  are 
fertile,  while  the  whole  moor  affords  pasturage 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  antiquities  in- 
clude the  Cray  Wethers,  a  fine  specimen  below 


Sittaford  Tor,  of  what  is  now  styled  a  Druidical 
temple,  the  vestiges  of  a  large  aboriginal  village 
at  Crimspound,  the  cromlech  at  Drewsteignton. 
logans,  stone  avenues,  dolmens,  barrows,  cairn-, 
rock-pillars,  and  ancient  trackways. 

During  the  long  war  with  Napoleon,  a  prison, 
now  used  for  convicts,  was  erected  in  western 
Dartmoor  for  French  captives.  Prince  Town 
sprang  up  close  by,  and  soon  became  a  thriving 
place.  During  the  war  with  the  United  Suites 
(1812-15),  many  captured  Americans  were  eon- 
fined  at  Dartmoor.    See  Dartmoor  Massacre. 

The  castle,  manor,  and  forest  of  Dartmoor 
were  granted  by  Ilenry  III.  to  his  brother  Rich- 
ard, Karl  of  Cornwall,  and  since  1337  Dart- 
moor has  i>een,  in  part,  permanently  annexed  to 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Dartmoor  figures  con- 
spicuously in  poetry  and  romance.  Consult 
Kowe.  A  Perambulation  of  the  Ancient  and  Ruyal 
Forest  of  Dartmoor,  etc.  (Plymouth  and  London. 
3d  ed.,  1890). 

DARTMOOR  MASSACRE,  The.  The  killing 
(April  6,  1815)  by  a  company  of  English  sol- 
diers of  some  American  prisoners,  who,  together 
w  ith  0000  others,  had  l>een  confined  in  the  Dart- 
moor (England)  prison  for  several  months  after 
the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  To  quell  what  they  re- 
garded as  a  mutiny  and  to  thwart  an  apparent 
clFort  at  escape,  the  prison  guard,  probably  under 
orders  from  Capt.  T.  G.  Shortland,  their  com- 
manding officer,  fired  upon  the  prisoners,  killing 
seven  and  wounding  about  sixty — thirty  of  them 
dangerously.  The  Americans  at  the  time  re- 
garded this  as  an  act  of  wanton  murder,  but  it 
was  pronounced  justifiable  by  a  joint  commission, 
which,  however,  acquitted  the  prisoners  of  the 
charge  of  organizing  a  mutiny  or  of  planning  an 
escape.  The  British  Government  soon  afterwards 
promoted  Shortland.  but  made  liberal  provision 
for  the  families  of  those  who  had  been  killed  or 
permanently  disabled.  Consult:  Andrews,  The 
Prisoners'  Memoirs:  or.  Dartmoor  Prison  ( Xew 
York,  1852)  :  and  Cobb.  A  flreen  Hand's  Fir*t 
Cruise,  Together  tcith  Fire  Months  in  Dartmoor 
(Boston.  1841). 

DARTMOOR  PRISON.  See  Dartmoor,  and 
Dartmoor  Massacre. 

DART-MOTH.  A  noctuid  moth  of  the  genus 
Agrotis,  whose  caterpillars  are  cutworms,  sonie- 


A  DART-MOTH  (A/rrottS  MUrlaS. 

a.  Adult  moth;  l>,  <Irpo*it  of  em*":  c,  caterpillar  (arirt- 
worm):  rf.  head  of  caterpillar. 

times  called  'climbing  cutworms.'  A  species  Terr 
widespread  in  both  Europe  and  America  i« 
Agrotis  saucia,  whose  wings  expand  an  inch  and 
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a  quarter.  The  fore  wings  are  grayish  brown 
variegated  with  black;  the  hind  wings  whitish, 
deepening  into  brownish  toward  the  margin.  The 
caterpillar  in  nearly  2  inches  long  when  mature, 
and  is  of  a  dull  llesh-eolor  mottled  with  brown 
and  black.  When  ready  to  pupate  it  descends 
and  forms  a  smooth  cavity  in  the  ground  for 
that  purpose.  These  caterpillars  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs. 

DARTMOUTH,  dart'mnth.  A  town  of  Halifax 
County,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  situated 'on  a  small 
river  emptying  into  Chcbucto  Hay,  opposite  the 
city  of  Halifax,  of  which  it  is  practically  a  suburb 
connected  by  ferries  (Map:  Nova  Scotia,  F  5). 
It  contains  handsome  residences,  the  provincial 
asylum  for  lunatics,  several  foundries,  rope- 
walks,  a  sugar-refinery,  and  tanneries.  Dart- 
mouth, founded  in  1740,  was  destroyed  by  In- 
dians in  1751.  Fort  Clarence,  below"  the  town, 
commands  the  narrow  and  dangerous  eastern 
passage,  which  was  considered  impassable  for 
large  vessels  until  1802,  when  the  Confederate 
steamer  Tallahassee  escaped  through  it.  Popula- 
tion, in  1801,  0252;  in  1001,  4800. 

DARTMOUTH.  A  municipal  borough  and 
seaport  of  Devonshire,  Kngland,  built  in  terraces 
on  a  steep  slope  300  to  400  feet  high  on  the  River 
Durt,  at  a  short  distance  from  thesea  (Map:  Eng- 
land, C  (J).  The  streets  are  narrow  and  many  of 
I  he  houses  very  old.  with  overhanging  stories, 
projecting  gables,  and  wood-carvings.  Saint  Sav- 
iour's Church,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  has  a 
richly  sculptured  stone  pulpit,  a  highly  ornament- 
ed, painted,  and  gilt  interior,  and  a  beautifully 
carved  rood-loft.  A  battery  and  the  remains  of  "a 
castle  built  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  stand 
at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  which  affords  secure 
anchorage  for  vessels.  In  the  river  above  the 
town  is  anchored  the  cadet  training-ship  Britan- 
nia. The  commerce  and  shipping  trade  of  Dart- 
mouth is  of  considerable  importance.  Its  fish- 
eric*  arc  quite  extensive  and  the  town  is  a  coaling 
station  for  the  south  coast.  It  has  a  resident 
I'nited  States  consular  agent.  Population,  in 
1801,  0000;  in  1001,  000(1.  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, the  Newfoundland  explorer,  was  born  near 
the  town.  At  Dartmouth,  in  1 100.  the  Crusaders, 
under  Richard  Co?ur  de  Lion,  embarked  for  the 
Holy  Land.  Its  earliest  known  charter  dates  from 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  French  burned  the 
town  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  but  were  re- 
pulsed in  another  attack  on  it  in  1404.  In  the 
Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
captured  by  the  Royalists  under  Prince  Maurice, 
and  rctak.n  by  the  Parliamentarians  under 
Fairfax. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE.  A  leading 
American  college  situated  at  Hanover,  N.  11. 
Dartmouth  originated  in  Moor's  Indian  Charity 
School,  organized  about  1750  at  I^ebanon,  Conn., 
by  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  and  receiving  its 
name  and  first  endowment  from  Joshua  Moor  or 
More,  in  1755.  Support  for  the  school  came 
from  gifts  made  chiefly  by  the  General  Courts 
of  Massachusetts  Ray  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
by  persons  in  Kngland  interested  in  the  project 
of  educating  the  Indians.  This  interest  was  fos- 
tered by  Sampson  Oecom,  an  Indian  preacher 
nnd  pupil  of  Dr.  Wheelock.  who  toured  England 
and  Scotland  in  1866-87,  raising  funds  for  the 
school.  The  proceeds,  some  £10.000,  were  in- 
trusted to  a  board  of  trustees,  of  whom  the  Earl 


of  Dartmouth  was  chairman.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  plans  were  made  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  school,  so  that  both  whites  and  In- 
dians might  be  taught,  and  for  placing  it  upon  a 
legal  and  permanent  basis.  largely  through 
the  influence  of  John  Wcntworth,  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  large  tracts  of  land  were  given 
by  that  province  on  the  present  site  of  the  col- 
lege, and  in  1700  George  III.  granted  a  royal 
charter  to  'Dartmouth  College' — named  in  honor 
of  its  patron,  the  Earl.  At  the  same  time,  Moor's 
School  was  made  a  separate  institution,  though 
under  the  control  of  the  same  trustees  as  those 
of  the  college.  This  school  was  maintained  until 
1840,  and  still  retains  a  legal  if  fictional  ex- 
istence under  the  title  'The  President  of  Moor's 
Charity  School.'  Dr.  Wheelock  was  made  the 
first  president  of  the  college  and  retained  office 
until  1770,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John.  In  1810,  a  religious  controversy  having 
arisen,  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  passed 
acts  intended  to  deprive  the  trustees  of  authority 
and  to  take  to  itself  the  control  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  acts  were  sustained  by  the  State 
court,  but  were,  in  1810,  upon  argument  by 
Daniel  Webster  (q.v.),  invalidated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  I'nited  States,  which  declared 
the  original  charter  to  constitute  an  inviolable 
private  trust.  (See  Dartmoi  tii  College  Case.) 
Dartmouth  comprises  the  college;  the  Medical 
School,  founded  in  1798;  the  Thayer  School  of 
Civil  Engineering,  founded  1807;  and  the  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Finance, 
founded  in  1000.  The  Chandler  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  in  1851,  was 
merged  into  the  college  in  1803  as  the  Chand- 
ler Scientific  Course.  In  1800  the  New  Hamp- 
shire College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  was  established  by  the  State  in  connection 
with  Dartmouth,  but  was  separated  from  the 
college  in  1893,  and  moved  to  Durham,  N.  H. 
The  course  of  the  Medical  School  is  four  years, 
and  that  of  the  Thayer  and  Amos  Tuck  Schools, 
two  years;  but  the  first  year  in  any  of  the  gradu- 
ate schools  may.  under  certain  restrictions,  be 
credited  also  as  the  last  year  in  the  under- 
graduate school. 

Degrees  are  conferred  in  arts,  letters,  science, 
civil  engineering,  and  medicine.  The  college 
buildings,  numlH>ring  some  twenty-five,  include 
laboratories,  an  obscrvntory,  a  medical  building, 
dormitories,  a  large  dining  hall,  and  commons. 
There  is,  besides,  the  Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial 
Hospital,  having  lecture  and  clinic  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Medical  School.  The  library 
represents  the  accumulations  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  nnd  consists  of  some  90,000  volumes 
nnd  20,000  pamphlets.  The  student  enrollment 
in  1902  was  708.  of  whom  72  were  in  the  Medical 
School.  30  in  the  Thayer  School,  nnd  27  in  the 
Amos  Tuck  School.  The  presidents  of  the  college 
have  been:  Eleazer  Wheelock,  1709-79;  John 
Wheelock,  1779  1815;  Francis  Rrown,  1815  20; 
Daniel  Dana,  1820  21;  Bennett  Tvler,  182128; 
Nathan  Lord.  1828-03:  Asa  Dodge  Smith.  1803- 
77;  Samuel  Colcord  Rartlett.  1877-92;  William 
Jewett  Tucker,  1893—. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE.    One  of 

the  most  important  cases  in  constitutional  law 
ever  decided  by  the  I'nited  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  charter  of  Dartmouth  College  was 
granted  by  the  British  Crown  in  1769,  incorpo- 
rating twelve  persons  by  the  name  of  the  Trua- 
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tees  of  Dartmouth   College,  and  giving  thorn 
full  power  to  govern  the  college  and  to  fill  all 
vacancies  in  their  body.   In  181(1  the  Legislature 
of  New  Hampshire  passed  an  act  amending  the 
original  charter,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  eleven  new  trustees  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  for  a  l>oard  of  overseers  to  inspect  and 
control  the  conduct  of  the  trustees.    The  old 
trustees  refused  to  accept  the  amended  charter, 
and  brought  suit  against  the  officers  of  the  new 
board  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  col- 
lege property.     The   Supreme   Court   of  New 
Hampshire  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute,  and  the  case  was  then  taken  on  writ  of 
error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  plaintifTs  the  main  argument  was  made 
by  Daniel  Webster  (q.v. ),  and  for  the  defendants 
by  William  Wirt  (q.v.),  Attorney-Ceneral  of  the 
ijnited  States.    In  its  decision,  handed  down  in 
18*10,  and  in  which  all  but  one  of  the  justices 
concurred,  the  court  held,  through  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  that  the  acts  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature   in  question  were  unconstitutional 
and  void.    The  college  was  declared  to  be  a 
private  and  not  a  public  corporation:  the  char- 
ter of  such  a  corporation  was  declared  to  be  a 
eontrnct  between  the  Crown   (.to  whose  obliga- 
tions the  State  of  New  Hampshire  had  succeeded) 
and  the  corporators  and  their  successors,  and 
the  State  statute  which  attempted  to  change 
the  charter  without  the  consent  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  held  to  be  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
Federal    Constitution,    that    "no    State  shall 
.    .    .    pass   any    .    .    .    law   impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts."    The  consequences  of 
this  decision  have  been  very  far-reaching,  both  in 
securing  the  inviolability  of  private  trusts,  and 
in   limiting  State  sovereignty  and  extending, 
through  the  Federal  courts,  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.    The  principles  of  the  de- 
cision  have   been   applied   frequently   both  by 
Federal  and  State  courts.    The  case  is  reported 
in    1    Xetr    Hampshire   Reports,    111.,   and  4 
Whcaton    U  nited  States)    Reports,  518.  For 
favorable  comments  on   the  decision,  consult: 
Kent,  Commentaries  on  American  Laic,  vol.  i. 
(Boston,  1884),  Lect.  xix. ;  Story,  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii. 
(  Bob  ton,  1801):  Pomerov,  Intrtuiuetion  to  the 
Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States  (9th 
ed.,  Boston,  1880)  ;  Maine.  Popular  Covernmcnt 
(London,  1885).    For  a  searching  criticism  of 
the  case,  consult  Shirley.  The  Dartmouth  College 
Causes  (Saint  Louis,  1879). 

DARU,  dn'ru'.  Pierre  Antoine  Nokl  Brvno 
(1767-1829).  A  French  historian,  poet,  and 
statesman,  born  at  Montpellier,  January  \2, 
1707.  He  entered  the  army  in  1783.  was  im- 
prisoned ( 1792-93)  on  a  charge  of  treason  to  the 
Republic  for  eighteen  months,  during  which  he 
produced  a  highly  esteemed  translation  of 
Horace.  Under  the*  Empire  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  soldier  and  diplomat,  and  during  the 
Bestoration  was  made  intendant-general  by  I^ouis 
XVII  I.  in  1814.  At  the  second  Rest orat ion  he  re- 
tired for  a  time  (1815-10)  to  private  life  and 
Btttdy,  but  was  made  meml»er  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  1819  and  became  a  distinguished  de- 
fender of  constitutional  liberty.  He  died  on  bis 
estate,  near  Meulan.  September  5.  1829.  His 
Histoire  de  la  rtpublinuc  de  Venise,  and  His- 
toire  des  dues  de  Hretagne  ( 1820).  are  impartial, 
erudite,  and  accurate.    His  occasional  verses  are 


unimportant.  Sainte-Bouvc  devotes  three  arti- 
cles to  him  in  the  Causeries  (vol.  ix. ).  A  Life  by 
Viennet  is  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  Hi»- 
toire  de  la  rtpubliquc  dc  Yenisc  (Paris.  1853). 

D'ARUSMONT.  da'rus'moN',  Franc  ks.  See 
Wright,  Fanny. 

DAR'WEN.    A  town  of  I^ancashire.  England, 
situated  amid  moorland  hills,  3Vj  miles  south  of 
Blackburn  and  18  miles  northwest  of  Manchester 
( Map :  England,  D  3 ) .  It  owes  it-  importance  to  ■ 
trade  with  India  and  China  in  calicoes,  for  which 
it  employs  a  large  number  of  spindles  and  loom*. 
The  'India  Mill,'  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country, 
covers  an  area  of  31,000  square  feet.    The  town 
also  contains  paper-staining  works,  paper-manu- 
factories, calico-printing  establishments,  works 
for  the  manufacture  of   tire-bricks,  tiles,  and 
sanitary  tul>es,  iron  and  brass  founding,  bleach 
ing,  machine  and  reed  making.  Coal  mines  and 
stone-quarries  also  find  employment  for  a  con 
siderable  number  of  the  inhabitants.     It  has 
numerous  places  of  worship,  large  and  comiuo 
dious  schools  for  elementary  education,  and  a 
cooperative  public  hall.     The  municipality  U 
enterprising  and  owns  gas,  water,  electric-light- 
ing supply,  tramways,  slaughter-houses,  markets, 
public  baths,  free  library,  technical  school,  ceme- 
tery, artisans'  dwellings,  and  lodging-house,  and 
a  modern  system  of  sewage  disposal  for  fertiliz 
ing  purposes.   The  place  was  known  as  (Her  Dar 
wen  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II..  and  with  sev 
eral  hamlets  was  incorporated  in  1878  as  the 
municipal  borough  of  Darwen.    Population,  in 
1851,  11,702;  in  1891.  34.192;  in  1901.  38.200. 
Consult   Shaw,   History  of   Danccn  (London, 
1891). 

DARWIN,  Charles  Robert  (1809-82).  The 
greatest  English  naturalist  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  at  Shrewsbury.  February  12, 
1809,  the  son  of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Darwin,  F.R.S.. 
and  grandson  of  Erasmus  Darwin  (qv.).  Hi* 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  .losiah  Wedgwood,  the 
famous  manufacturer  of  pottery.  After  attend- 
ing a  public  school  at  Shrewsbury  for  some 
years,  he  studied  at  Edinburgh  University  for 
two  sessions,  and  then  at  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1831.  His  fatheT  had  originally  intended  him 
for  the  Church,  but  hereditary  tendencies  toward 
natural  history  led  him  in  another  direction. 
Shortly  after  graduation  he  seized  an  opportu 
nity  to  go  around  the  world  as  naturalist  in 
11.  "M.  S.  Beagle,  commanded  by  Captain  Fitzmy. 
R.N.  This  expedition,  which  continued  from  1> 
cember  27,  1831.  to  October  2,  1836.  and  spent 
much  time  in  making  surveys  of  southern  South 
America,  afforded  Darwin  a  great  opportunity 
for  making  original  observations  and  for  con 
templation.  It  was.  indeed,  his  studies  on  the 
fauna  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  that  planted 
the  germ  of  his  evolutionary  studies.  The  ac- 
count of  his  voyage,  finally  (1800 \  entitled  Voy- 
age of  a  \aturalist  on  //.  M.  8,  lieaglc.  which  hill 
passed  through  many  editions,  is  a  classic  work, 
and  shows  a  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  author 
that  promised  great  things  for  his  future.  This 
voyage  had  a  marked  effect  on  Darwin's  health, 
leaving  him  with  a  tendency  toward  nausea 
which  .during  life  permitted  of  only  a  limited 
amount  of  work  each  day.  In  the  seclusion  of  hi* 
country  place  at  Down,  the  great  thinker  was 
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able,  by  steady  application,  despite  his  dUability, 
to  produce  bin  great  works. 

The  scientific  outcome  of  hi8  voyage  was  a 
series  of  important  books.  In  1830  was  pub- 
lished bin  first  Journal  of  Researches;  and  in 
1840-43  the  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  R.M.8. 
Stogie,  published  by  the  (lovernment  and  edited 
by  Darwin;  in  1842  The  Structure  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Coral  Reefs,  in  which  was  proposed  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  coral  reefs  that  is  most 
generally  held  today:  in  1844,  Geological  Ob- 
servations on  \olcanic  Islantls;  and  in  1846, 
hi>  Geological  Observation*  on  South  America. 
Darwin's  valuable  Monograph  of  the  Cirripedia 
(1851-55)  waa  the  immediate  outcome  of  his 
voyage,  and  remains  to-day  the  standard  sys- 
tematic work  on  this  group. 

It  had  long  been  known  to  a  number  of  scien- 
tific friends  that  Darwin  was  working  on  a 
theory  of  evolution  when,  in  1858,  he  received 
from  A.  H.  Wallace,  then  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
manuscript  of  a  paper  containing  precisely  the 
same  explanation  of  adaptation  that  Darwin 
had  hit  upon.  Darwin  was  naturally  much  em- 
barrassed, but  seemed  willing  to  throw  aside  the 
work  of  years  and  give  precedence  to  his  friend's 
paper.  On  tbe  advice  of  friends,  however,  his 
pajKT  and  Wallace's  were  read  at  the  same  meet- 
ing of  the  Linmran  Society  of  Ixmdon,  and  were 
published  in  their  Transactions  for  1858.  In 
1859  Darwin's  book.  The  Origin  of  8pecics  by 
Means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Preservation 
of  Favored  Races  in  the  Struggle  of  Life,  ap- 
peared. It  at  once  created  the  greatest  interest, 
and,  largely  through  the  extraordinarily  able 
championship  of  Huxley,  its  ideas  soon  gained 
widespread  acceptance.  Although  Darwin's  the- 
ory of  natural  selection  is  primarily  only  an  ex- 
planation of  adaptation,  yet  adaptation  is  of 
such  fundamental  importance  that  its  explana- 
tion paved  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
general  theory  of  evolution;  for  Darwin  con- 
tributed a  mechanical  or  natural  explanation  of 
what  had  In-fore  required  a  supernatural  explana- 
tion. Development  by  natural  law  took  the 
place  of  the  special-creation  hypothesis.  Dar- 
win's mechanical  theory  is  that  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  the  annihilation  of  the  unfit,  and 
the  consequent  "survival  of  the  fittest."  It  rests 
upon  the  evident  fact  that  every  species  of  ani- 
mal produces  more  young  than  will  develop  to 
maturity  and  breed;  for  if  all  the  young  pro- 
duced by  any  species  bred  the  world  would  soon 
become  filled  with  that  species  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other.  The  vast  number  of  individuals 
that  are  killed  off  are.  on  the  whole,  below  the 
average  of  those  that  survive.  The  latter  have 
been  preserved  on  account  of  a  certain,  perhaps 
slightly,  greater  fitness  to  their  environment, 
which  may  protect  them  from  their  enemies  or 
give  them  greater  power  in  gaining  food  or  re- 
producing their  kind.  Their  slight  advantage 
will  be  inherited,  and  so  the  next  generation 
will  start  from  a  fitter  plane,  and  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  selective  process  in  successive 
generations,  perfect  adaptation  will  result.  The 
theory  of  natural  selection  has  been  subjected  to 
the  most  rigorous  critici-m.  but  it  still  remains 
a  useful  explanation  of  certain  phenomena.  Sec 
Natural  Selection:  Evolution. 

The  importance  of  the  change  wrought  bv 
Darwin's  book  cannot  be  ovcrest imated.  First, 
it  revolutionized  the  method  of  work  and  the 


aims  of  natural  history.  The  aims  of  zoological 
investigation  were  thenceforth  the  retracing  of 
zoological  history,  determining  the  stages 
through  which  plants  and  animals  have  passed 
in  their  development  Before  Darwin's  time 
systematic  work  was  the  mere  enumeration  of 
species;  since,  it  has  been  the  study  of  relation- 
ships. Before  Darwin,  embryology  was  the  de 
scriptiou  of  the  earlier  stages  of  development; 
since,  it  has  been  the  reading  of  the  phylogeny 
in  ontogeny.  Before  Darwin,  comparative  anat- 
omy was  the  comparison  of  types;  since  then 
it  has  become  the  study  of  the  effect  of  func- 
tion and  environment  "in  molding  the  bodily 
form. 

But  the  influence  of  Darwinism  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  natural  history.   Darwin  him- 
self early  extended  his  general  theory  to  man, 
especially  in  The  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection 
in  Relation  to  Sex  (1871).    Thus  extended,  Dar- 
win's theory  came  into  opposition  to  the  Bible, 
literally  and  narrowly  interpreted,  and  so  it 
aroused  a  vast  storm  of  opposition  from  Church 
officials.    In  fullness  of  time  not  only  ecclesi- 
astics   but   philosophers   of   every   sort  have 
come  to  base  their  teachings  and  doctrines  on 
evolution.     Darwin  taught  that  the  mind  of 
man  in  its  lowest  stages  was  essentially  an  ani- 
mal mind,  and  the  upward  progress  of  man  is 
viewed  as  effected  by  natural  causes,  chief  among 
which  is  the  action  of  natural  selection.    He  does 
not  inquire  into  the  exact  way  in  which  the 
mental  and  bodily  are  connected.    He  simply  as- 
sumes that,  just  as  the  bodily  organism  is  capa- 
ble of  varying  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways, 
so  may  the  mental  faculties  vary  indefinitely  in 
correspondence  with   certain   physical  changes. 
In  this  way  he  seeks  to  account  for  all  the  higher 
mental  powers,  as  the  use  of  language  and  rea- 
son, the  sentiment  of  beauty,  and  conscience. 
Finally,  Darwin  seeks  to  give  a  practical  and 
ethical  turn  to  his  doctrine,  since  he  defines  the 
general  good— the  proper  object  of  man's  action 
— as  "the  rearing  of  the  greatest  number  of 
individuals  in  full  health  and  vigor,  and  with 
all  their  faculties  perfect  under  the  conditions 
to  which  they  are  subject."    It  is  well  to  observe 
that  if  Darwinism  confined  itself  to  a  strict  fol- 
lowing of  the  great  investigator,  it  might  involve 
less  of  philosophic  and  metaphysical  theory  than 
haa  become  popularly  associated  with   it,  for 
much  of  which  Darwin  is  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible.  For  further  exposition  of  Darwin's  views, 
see  Evolution  and  Natural  Selection,  and  the 
discussion  of  special  phases  of  his  doctrine  and 
investigations  under  other  titles  there  indicated. 

Darwin's  later  life  was  devoted  to  the  demon- 
stration of  his  theory  by  a  series  of  studies,  the 
results  of  which  appeared  chiefly  in  the  follow- 
ing books:  Fertilization  of  Orchid*  (1862); 
Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domesti- 
cation (1868);  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in 
Man  and  Animals  (1872);  Insectivorous  Plants 
(1875)  ;  Climbing  Plants  (1875)  ;  The  Effects  of 
Cross  and  Self  Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  ( 1876)  :  Different  Forms  of  Floirers 
in  Plants  of  the  Same  Species  (1877):  The 
Poxrer  of  Movement  in  Plants  (1880);  and  On 
the  Formation  of  Mold  by  the  Action  of  Earth- 
worms (1881). 

Personally  Darwin  was  characterized  by  a 
kind  disposition,  gentle  manners,  anil  brilliant 
conversational  qualities.    His  warm-heartedness, 
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added  to  his  genius,  made  for  him  strong  friends, 
many  of  whom  were  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  gaining  un  acceptance  of  his  theories.  His 
methods  of  study  were  interesting.  He  was  a 
voluminous  gatherer  of  notes  on  topics  which 
interested  him;  in  experimentation  he  was  quick 
in  his  movements  and  accurate.  As  in  the  case 
of  many  other  leaders  of  science,  his  brain  was 
fertile  in  hypotheses,  which  were  readily  rejected 
when  experiment  had  shown  them  to  he  faulty. 
Although  his  correspondence  was  voluminous, 
he  attended  to  it  all  with  scrupulous  care,  reply 
ing  courteously  even  to  a  request  from  a  young 
man  who  was  preparing  a  lyceum  lecture  for  an 
abhreviated  statement  of  his  views,  ns  the  writer 
had  no  time  to  read  his  books. 

He  died  April  19,  1882,  full  of  years  and 
honors.  He  was  awarded  the  Prussian  Order 
Pour  le  Alcritc  (1871),  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  in  1878. 

Consult  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Dancin, 
including  an  autobiographical  chapter,  edited  by 
his  son,  Francis  Darwin  (3  vols.,  London,  1887*; 
reprinted  in  2  vols.,  N'ew  York,  18513). 

DARWIN,  Erasmus  (1731-1802).  An  Eng- 
lish physician  and  naturalist,  the  grandfather 
of  Charles  Darwin.  He  was  born  at  Elton.  He 
was  a  keen  and  philosophic  observer  of  nature, 
and  embodied  much  of  his  observations  and 
thoughts  in  didactic  verse,  which  form  several 
long  poems,  whose  style  is  stilted  and  fancifully 
elaborate.  The  principal  of  these  is  The  Botanic 
Garden  (178ft),  of  which  the  second  part,  en- 
titled "The  lxives  of  the  Plants,"  became  fa- 
mous, and  was  translated  into  French  and 
Italian.  It  contained  many  suggestions  as  to 
'protective  mimicry'  and  other  features  after- 
wards a  part  of  the  elaborated  doctrine  of  the 
evolution  of  plants.  In  1794-96  was  published 
his  Zobnomia,  in  prose,  which  was  primarily 
a  medical  work,  but  contained  many  more  gen- 
eral reflections,  and  received  wide  notice.  Its 
ideas  were  so  novel  and  revolutionary  that,  ac- 
cording to  Samuel  Butler,  Paley's  Natural  The- 
ology was  aimed  at  it  and  extinguished  for  a 
time  its  influence.  Charles  Darwin  wrote  of  it. 
in  his  Origin  of  Species:  "It  is  curious  how 
largely  my  grandfather  anticipated  the  views 
and  erroneous  grounds  of  opinion  of  Lamarck;" 
and  modern  students  see  also  that  he  anticipated 
much  that  Charles  Darwin  himself  advanced  to 
acceptance.  Erasmus  Darwin's  views  on  evolu 
tion  include  the  belief  that  all  animals  have 
originated  from  a  single  living  'filament' ;  that 
changes  are  produced  by  differences  of  climate; 
that  all  animals  undergo  constant  changes,  and 
that  many  of  their  acquirements  are  transmitted 
to  their  posterity;  that  the  contests  of  the  males 
for  the  possession  of  the  females  lead  to  such 
results  as  were  afterwards  stated  under  the 
name  of  'sexual  selection';  that  many  struc- 
tures have  been  acquired  as  a  means  of  "security 
in  a  struggle  for  existence;  and  that  a  vast 
length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  these  modifica- 
tions began.  The  debt  which  Charles  Darwin, 
Lamarck,  and  other  exponents  of  the  doctrines 
of  organic  evolution,  owe  to  Erasmus  Darwin 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  Packard  in  his 
biography  of  Lamarck  (New  York,  1901).  and 
by  Krause  in  The  Scientific  Works  of  Erasmus 
Dancin  (  1879)  ;  also  by  Butler,  Evolution,  Old 
and  Xcw  (London,  1879).  A  meagre  biography 
by  Anna  Seward  was  published  in  London  in 


1804.  Dr.  Darwin's  last  work  was  Phytologia, 
or  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and  tiardenxng 
(1799),  in  which  he  expresses  a  belief  that 
plants  have  sensation  and  volition.  He  died  at 
Derby.    See  Evolution. 

DARWIN,  Francis  (1848—).  An  Engli*h 
botanist,  a  son  of  Charles  Hobert  Darwin,  lx»ru  at 
Down,  in  Kent.  He  received  his  education  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  studied  medicine  at  Suint 
George's  Hospital  in  London,  assisted  Charles 
Darwin  at  Down,  and  in  1888  was  made  reader 
in  lwtany  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  interesting  papers  on  special 
botanical  topics,  he  published  the  following 
works:  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darvnn 
(1887);  Charles  Dancin  (1892);  Practical 
Physiology  of  Plants,  jointly  with  Acton  (  1894| : 
Elements  of  Botany  (1895).  Charles  Darwin's 
Practical  Physiology  of  Plants  was  prepared 
with  the  son's  aid. 

DARWIN,  George  Howard  (1845—).  An 
English  geologist,  son  of  Charles  Robert  Dar- 
win. He  was  born  at  Down,  Kent,  and  after 
graduating  at  Trinity  College  (1868),  where  he 
was  later  a  fellow  (1808-78),  he  waa  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  did  not  practice,  however,  but 
devoted  his  entire  attention  to  mathematical 
science,  and  particularly  to  experimental  in- 
vestigation on  the  pressure  of  loose  sands,  on 
changes  in  the  level  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
minor  earthquakes.  His  publications  include 
papers  on  The  Harmonic  Analysis  of  Tidal  01 
serrations  (1883)  ;  The  Effects  of  Tidal  Friction 
on  the  Earth  and  Moon;  Periodical  Orbit* 
(1890);  and  Tides  and  Kindr<d  Ph*nomena 
(1898).  In  1882  he  assisted  Sir  William  Thotnp 
son  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of 
Thompson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy.  Be 
was  appoint. -..1  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy  at.  Cambridge  in 
1883.  Mr.  Darwin  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1885  became  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  Meteorological  Office. 

DARWINISM.  See  Darwin,  Chari.es;  Evo- 
lution; and  Natural  Selection. 

DARWIN  MOUNT.  A  mountain  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  South  America,  above  6000  feet  in 
altitude  (Map:  Chile,  D  14).  It  is  named  after 
Charles  Darwin. 

DASE,  dii'ze,  Johann  Martin  Zacuarias 
(1824-61).  A  mathematical  prodigy,  born  L" 
Hamburg.  When  a  boy  he  gave  public  exhi 
bitions  as  an  expert  calculator.  One  of  hi< 
feats  was  the  rapid  multiplication  of  a  series  of 
fifty  figures  or  more  by  another  series  of  equal 
length;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  equally  e.v 
pert  in  extracting  the  cubic  root  of  number* 
containing  from  80  to  100  figures — a  task  he 
frequently  performed  in  less  than  an  hour.  R* 
wrote  Tafeln  dcr  naturlichen  Logarithmcn  d»r 
Zahlen  (Vienna.  1850).  and  Factorrn-Tafeln  fir 
alle  Zahlen  der  riebenten  Million,  oder  genauer 
von  C,000,001  bis  7.002,000  mit  dVn  darin  cor- 
kommenden  Primzahlen  (1862-65). 

DASENT,  dA'smt.  Sir  George  Wkbbb  (1820- 
96).  An  English  scholnr  and  author,  born  at 
Saint  Vincent,  West  Indies.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  was  appointed  civil-service  commi*- 
sioner  in  1870,  and  in  the  following  year  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  Eraser's  Magazine.  Be 
was  also  associated  for  some  time  with  the 
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don  Times,  and  edited  the  valuable  lexicograph- 
ical work  entitled  Icelandic- English  Dictionary 
(1874).  In  addition  to  a  translation  of  The 
Younger  F.dda  (1842),  he  wrote  the  following: 
The  Norsemen  in  Ireland  (1855)  ;  The  Story  of 
Burnt  Xjal  (1861);  and  Selection  of  \orsc 
Tales  (1882).  His  fascinating  narrative  en- 
titled Annals  of  an  Eventful  Life  passed  through 
five  editions  (latest  ed.,  3  vols.,  1870). 

DASH,  dash,  La  Comtksse  ( Kr.,  Countess 
I)a-«.h  ) .  The  nomde-plume  of  Gabriellc  Anne  do 
Cistcrnes  de  Courtiras,  Marquise  de  Saint-Mars, 
a  French  novelist. 

DASHKOFF,  dashlvof,  Ekatebina  Roman  - 
ovxa,  Princess  (1743-1810).  A  prominent  fig- 
ure in  Russian  political  and  literary  circles  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Count  VorontsofT,  and 
was  born  March  28,  1743.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
she  was  married  to  Prince  DashkotT,  an  officer 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.  As  lady-in-waiting  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Catharine, 
the  Princess  appears  to  have  taken  an  extraor- 
dinarily active  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  1702, 
which  resulted  in  placing  her  mistress  on  the 
throne  as  Catharine  II.  (q.v.).  Prince  Dash- 
koff  died  in  1761,  and  his  widow  gave  herself 
up  to  her  children,  to  literature,  and  to  politics. 
A  coldness  between  herself  and  the  Empress 
now  ended  in  a  quarrel  and  in  her  retirement 
from  the  Court.  After  an  extended  tour  through 
Germany.  England,  France,  and  Italy,  during 
which  she  met  almost  all  the  great  literary  men 
of  the  day,  the  Princess  returned  to  Russia  in 
1782,  and  was  at  once  restored  to  Imperial  favor. 
She  was  appointed  director  of  the  Russian  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  and  in  1783  became  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Russian  Academy,  which  was  estab- 
lished through  her  efforts.  On  the  death  of 
Catharine  II.,  in  1796,  she  was  deprived  of  her 
offices,  and  ordered  by  Paul  I.  to  retire  to  her 
estates  at  Novgorod.  Later  on  she  was  allowed 
to  reside  in  Moscow,  where  she  died  on  January 
16,  1810.  In  literature  the  Princess  is  remem- 
bered as  the  writer  of  several  comedies,  and 
as  being  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  the 
Russian  Academy  to  draw  up  a  dictionary  of 
the  Russian  language.  The  work  was  completed 
under  her  direction,  and  was  in  part  written  by 
her.  Her  memoirs  have  been  edited  by  Mrs.  W. 
Bradford  (London,  1840). 

DASHT,  dttsht,  or  DESHT,  desht.  A  river 
of  Baluchistan,  Asia,  running  through  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  country  and  falling  into 
the  Arabian  Sea  near  the  Persian  border  (Man: 
Central  Asia,  H  7).  Its  northern  branch,  the 
Nihing.  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Baluchistan  and  Persia.  The  combined  rivers 
are  175  miles  long. 

DASH'WOOD,  Elinor  and  Marianne.  In 
Jane  Austen's  Sense  and  Sensibility,  two  sisters 
typifying  the  two  opposite  qualities. 

DASS,  das,  Petteh  (1647-1708).  The  father 
of  modern  Norwegian  poetry.  He  was  born  at 
Nord-Hcrii,  the  son  of  an  immigrant  Scotch 
merchant  and  a  Norse  woman  of  good  breeding. 
He  attained  in  the  Church  a  position  of  dignity, 
responsibility,  and  some  danger,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Norway,  where  with  brief  intermis- 
sions he  lived  peacefully  ami  wrote  unremittingly 
verses  and  a  garrulous  A  utobiography.   His  work- 


circulated  in  manuscript,  but  little  was  printed  in 
his  lifetime,  and  the  first  collection  of  his  Works 
was  by  Eriksen  ( Christiania,  1874-77).  The 
Sorthland's  Trumpet,  his  most  famous  poem,  was 
not  printed  till  1739.  This  rhyming  description 
of  land  and  people,  quaint,  witty,  fanciful,  and 
in  an  unforgettable  lilting  measure,  is  known  by 
heart  throughout  northern  Norway.  Note- 
worthy, too,  are  the  \  alley  Sony  (1696),  and 
Spiritual  Pastime  (1711),  a  collection  of  reli- 
gious verse. 

DAS'SIE,  or  DASSY  (South  African).  A 
familiar  diminutive  in  Cape  Colony  of  the  local 
Dutch  name  Klip-das  for  the  South  African 
hyrax  (Procavia  Cafwnsis) ,  also  called  rock- 
rabbit  by  English  colonists.    See  Hykax. 

D  AST  RE,  das'tr',  Frank  Albert  (1844—). 
A  French  physiologist,  born  in  Paris.  He  studied 
at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  of  which  he 
became  fellow,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  history  at  the  Lycec  Louis-le-Grand. 
In  1887  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  physiology 
at  the  Sorbonne.  He  translated  S.  Weir 
Mitchell's  Injuries  of  Serves,  and  Their  Conse- 
quences (1872),  as  Des  lesions  des  nerfs,  et  leur 
consequence  (1873).  and  wrote  R6le.  physiolo- 
yique  du  sucre  de  lait  (1882);  Kechcrchcs  ex- 
perimentalvs  sur  le  synteme  vaso-moteur  (with 
Morat,  1884),  and  other  scientific  works. 

DASYPJEDES,  dial-jpfdez.  See  subtitle 
Plumage,  in  the  article  Birds. 

DASYURE,  das'I-ur  (from  Gk.  Ikvrtt,  dasys, 
shaggy  -4-  odpd,  oura,  tail).  A  marsupial  of  the 
family  Dasyurida?,  which  includes  various  highly 
generalized  carnivorous  and  insectivorous  forms 
of  Australasia  allied  to  the  opossums,  and 
closely  representative  of  Tertiary  forms  found 
fossil  in  South  America  and  elsewhere.  Their 
hind  and  fore  limbs  are  approximately  equal, 


and  the  toes  (of  which  the  second  and  third  of 
the  hind  feet  are  entirely  free)  are  well  devel- 
oped and  clawed;  their' tails  are  long,  hairy, 
curling,  and  not  prehensile;  their  dentition  is 
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carnassial,  the  caninen  often  being  large  tusks, 
and  there  are  eight  large  incisors  in  the  upper 
jaw:  and  a  can-urn  is  lacking.  Many  of  the 
dasyures  are  strong,  fierce,  cat-like  beasts  of 
prey,  scattered  over  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and 
especially  prevalent  in  Tasmania,  where,  as  also 
in  southeastern  Australia,  they  have  become  rare 
owing  to  the  war  made  upon  them  by  the  colo- 
nist*. All  are  mainly  terrestrial  and  live  in 
burrows. 

Prominent  among  these  beasts  is  the  thyla- 
cine,  or  Tasmanian  zebra  wolf  or  pouched  dog 
{Thylacinua  cynocvphalua) .  It  is  very  wolf  like 
in  appearance,  hut  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
common  wolf,  with  shorter  hair,  a  long  terete, 
comparatively  smooth  tail,  and  more  rounded 
ears.  Its  color  is  grayish-brown,  with  the  hinder 
part  of  the  back  and  root  of  the  tail  barred 
with  blackish  stripe*  diminishing  to  points  on 
the  flanks.  It  dwells  in  rocky  dens,  seekB  its 
prey  at  night,  and  until  reduced  in  numbers  was 
a  destructive  pest  to  the  flocks  of  sheep. 

Another  is  the  ferocious  Tasmanian  devil 
(Sarcophilttn  ursinus),  which  is  a  heavy,  power- 
ful, long-furred,  almost  black  animal  resembling 
a  bear,  but  only  about  the  size  of  a  badger,  and 
having  a  long,  thick  tail.  It  also  is  decidedly 
nocturnal,  sleeping  by  day  in  some  dark  lair  or 
burrow,  and  attacking  sheep  and  lesser  prey  by 
night,  nothing  being  safe  from  its  strength  and 
ferocity;  but  this  pest  is  now  nearly  extermi- 
nated. 

On  the  continent  of  Australia  several  very 
cat-like  or  civet  like  dasyures  occur,  of  which 
the  handsomest  is  the  spotted  'native  cat,'  nearly 
as  large  as  a  house  cat ;  but  some  of  this  genus 
(I)asyurus)  are  much  smaller.  To  the  genera 
Phaseologale  and  its  allies  belong  a  variety  of 
small  insect-eating  dasyures  greatly  resembling 
rats  and  mice  in  their  appearance,  and  living 
mainly  on  insects,  birds'  eggs,  etc.;  and  another 
now  very  rare  form  ( .4 nteehinom ys  laniger)  has 
much  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  jerboa.  Fi- 
nally there  must  !*•  mentioned  the  banded  ant- 
eater  {Myrmecobiua  fascia  tux),  "which  derives 
its  special  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
comes  closer  to  some  of  the  extinct  marsupials 
of  the  Secondary  rocks  of  Europe  than  does  any 
other  living  type."  This  animal  is  about  the 
size  of  a  squirrel,  but  has  a  viverrine  form  and 
long,  somewhat  bushy,  tail.  In  many  of  the 
dasyures  the  pouch  is  rudimentary,  but  here  the 
female  has  no  pouch,  "the  young,  when  first  born, 
being  merely  concealed  by  the  long  hair  of  the 
belly  as  they  cling  to  the  teats  (four  in  num- 
ber)." Its  teeth  are  all  small  And  adapted  to 
eating  the  insects  that  constitute  its  fart* — 
mainly  ants  and  termites,  which  are  gathered  by 
the  long  and  protrusile  tongue.  Hence  it  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  sandy  plains  of  southern 
and  western  Australia,  where  it  dwells  in  the 
hollows  of  ant  hills  and  similar  retreats.  Its 
general  hue  is  white  beneath,  and  on  the  upper 
part  dark  chestnut-red  marked  by  broad  trans- 
verse bars  of  white.   See  Marsupials;  and  Plate 

Of  PlIALANGERS  AND  DASYUBE8. 

DATE.    See  Calendar;  Chronology. 

DATE,  and  DATE-PALM  (OF.  date,  datil, 
datitle,  Fr.  datte,  from  Tuit.  daetylus,  Ok.MrriAot, 
dakhilos,  finger,  date;  so  called  from  the  shai>c). 
The  common  date  of  commerce  is  the  fruit  of  the 
date-palm   {Phunix  dactytifera) .     Besides  this 


6  DATE-SHELL. 

there  are  several  other  species  which  bear  fruits 
of  more  or  less  value,  hut  none  rank  in  impor- 
tance with  Phoenix  dactylifera.  This  plant  U  a 
native  of  the  southwest  of  Asia  and  the  north- 
ern half  of  Africa,  finding  its  most  congenial 
home  and  most  extensive  cultivation  in  Arabia. 
The  plant  is  also  cultivated  in  China,  in  France. 
Italy,  and,  very  sparingly,  as  yet,  in  thti  United 
States.  California,  however,  promises  Jo  be- 
come a  commercial  date-producing  section. 

The  date  is  borne  on  one  of  the  tree-palm*, 
although  many  of  the  representatives  of  the 
genus  Phoenix  are  low-growing  plants.  The 
date-palm  is  a  tree  ranging  from  40  to  100  feH 
in  height,  bearing  a  dense  head  of  pinnated 
leaves  several  feet  in  length.  The  plant  i* 
dioecious,  the  staminate  flowers  being  borne  on 
one  plant,  while  the  pistillate  ones  are  borne  by 
another  individual.  This  peculiarity  is  well 
understood  by  the  natives,  who  cut  off  the  stami- 
nate flower  clusters  and  place  them  in  the 
pistillate  trees  to  insure  fertilization.  Since 
each  tree  reproduces  its  sex  in  the  sprout*  or 
suckers  from  its  base,  date  orchards  or  planta- 
tions are  made  up  of  the  young  plants  taken 
from  the  roots  of  bearing  trees,  with  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  staminate  plants  to  insure 
fertilization.  The  date  enjoys  a  bot,  bright, 
sunny  situation,  thrives  on  soils  too  alkaline 
for  other  vegetation,  but  must  have  water  within 
reach  of  its  roots.  The  bearing  age  is  reached 
in  about  eight  years,  and  as  the  plants  are  long- 
lived  and  frequently  bear  as  much  as  300  to  500 
pounds  of  fruit  in  a  season  when  at  full  bearing, 
they  become  enormously  profitable;  in  fact,  the 
date  is  the  chief  source  of  wealth  for  Arabia, 
and  is  used  as  the  staple  food  by  caravans  cross- 
ing the  great  desert.  The  fruit  possesses  a  high 
food  value,  being  chiefly  composed  of  sugar,  to- 
gether with  pectin,  gum,  and  proteids.  The 
fruits  are  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried.  The  seed* 
when  roasted  form  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and 
when  ground  yield  a  valuable  oil,  as  well  as  a 
pomace  used  as  a  cattle  food.  Beside  the«< 
products  the  tree  itself  yields  in  its  leave* 
materials  for  baskets  and  wickerwork:  the 
trunk  yields  a  fibre  from  which  twine  and  rope 
can  be"  mnde;  an  edible  bud  known  as  'palm 
cabbage'  is  produced  at  the  crown  of  the  tree, 
and  the  wood  is  used  for  fencing  and  for  the 
construction  of  light  shelter.  Besides  the** 
economic  uses,  the  date-palm  has  long  figured 
conspicuously  in  religious  services  among  Jew* 
and  Christians,  as  well  as  among  pagans.  The 
palm-tree  of  the  Scripture  is  I'furnix  tUtrtylifern. 
and  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  is 
to  this  day  celebrated  on  Palm  Sunday.  It  ha* 
other  symbolic  meanings;  to  the  Hebrews  and 
Hellenes  it  stood  as  the  symbol  of  beauty  and  of 
victory.    See  Plate  of  Monocotyledons. 

DATE  LINE.  See  International  Dati 
Line. 

DATE-PLTTM.     See  Persimmon. 

DATE-SHELL,  or  DATE  FISH  (so  named 
from  its  shape).  (I)  A  shell  of  a  small  bivalve 
mollusk  or  datefish  of  the  genus  Lithodomu*  l» 
Lithophagus) ,  closely  allied  to  the  horse-mussel 
(Modiolus),  which  burrow*  deeply  into  cal« 
reous  rocks,  the  shells  of  larger  mollu.sk*.  etc 
One  species  ( Lit hodomus  lithophagu*)  abound' 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  of  interest  mainly 
because  of  its  perforations  of  certain  columns  of 
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the  ancient  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli  (an- 
cient Putooli),  n  few  miles  west  of  Naples,  Italy. 
These  column!  are  of  African  marble,  and  several 
centuries  ago  were  carried  by  the  sinking  of  the 
ground  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  over- 
flowed the  site  of  the  ruins  and  submerged  the 
pillars  to  the  height  of  13  feet,  exposing  them 
to  attack  by  these  mollusks,  which  burrowed 
into  them  in  large  numbers.  Subsequently  they 
were  slowly  elevated  (probably  a  I  mm  it  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century)  and  have  since  been 
iil)ove  the  water.  The  method  of  boring  rocks  is 
rot  thoroughly  understood,  but  is  thought  to 
be  mainly  by  abrasive  movements  of  the  foot. 
(2)  In  California,  an  edible  bivalve  mollusk 
(Zirphtra  crispata)  related  to  the  piddock  (q.v.). 

DATI,  dii'te,  Cabu»  Roiikbto  (1619-75).  An 
Italian  philologist  and  writer,  born  in  Florence. 
His  many  curious  and  interesting  books  include: 
Diteorso  delV  obbligo  di  ben  parlare  la 
propria  lingua  (1057);  Lettera  a  Filalete 
(1603):  Vite  de'  pit  tori  antiehi.  dedicated  to 
Louis  XIV.  (10011)  ;  and  Due  norelle  (18C3). 

DATI  A.  dat'e-a.  The  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  the  same  name  in  Central  India  (Map: 
India,  C  3).  It  stands  on  a  rocky  height  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall.  The  chief  of  the  Dntia 
State  dwells  here.  West  of  the  town  rises  a 
palace  of  immense  size  and  remarkable  beauty; 
and  there  arc  interesting  Jain  temples,  four 
miles  distant.  Population,  in  1891,  27,506;  in 
1901,  21,071. 

DATIS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Aant,  from  Pers. 
Datrfh,  good  according  to  the  law,  from  dat, 
OPers.  data,  law  ■+■  vth,  Av.  vohu,  good).  A 
Persian  general  of  the  fifth  century  n.i\  In  eon- 
junction  with  Artaphernes,  he  commanded  the 
army  of  Darius  which  was  defeated  at  Marathon 
by  Miltiades  (B.C.  490).  Afterwards  he  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Spartans. 

DATIVE.   See  Declension. 

DAT'OLITE,  or  DATH'OLITE  (Gk.  «orrf. 
*$cu,  dateinthai,  to  divide  +  Xidot,  lithoa,  stone; 
etferring  to  its  granular  structure).  A  boron 
and  calcium  orthosilicate  that  crystallizes  in  the 
inonoclinic  system.  It  is  usually  found  in  the 
form  of  glassy,  greenish  crystals,  but  sometimes 
lias  a  yellow  or  reddish  "tinge.  Datolitc  usu- 
ally occurs  in  veins  and  cavities  in  basic  eruptive 
Tocks.  often  with  calcite,  prehnite,  and  the  zeo- 
lites. It  is  found  in  Scotland.  Norway.  Sweden, 
and  various  places  on  the  Continent.  In  the 
I'nited  States  it  occurs  at  Bergen  Hill  and 
Paterson.  X.  J.;  in  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The 
crystals  take  a  high  polish  and  have  been  cut 
as  opaque  gems  or  ornamental  stones. 

DATU'R A.    See  Stbamonhm. 

DATU'BINE.    See  Atbopine. 

DAUB,  dnup.  Kabi.  (1765-1836).  A  German 
speculative  theolotrian.  He  was  born  at  Cassel 
an<l  educated  at  Marburg,  where  he  was  tutor  for 
a  time:  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Hanau 
in  1794,  and  soon  afterwards  of  theology  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
His  writings,  based  on  the  philosophies,  sucees 
lively,  of  Kant.  Kichte.  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  were 
<mce  important  for  their  argumentative  method, 
but  are  no  longer  much  read.  The  principal  ones 
are:  Ishrbueh  der  Kateehetik  (1801)  :  Theolonu- 
mena    (1806);  Einleitung  in  das  Studium  der 


Dogmatik  (1810)  ;  and  Die  dogmatische  Theolo- 
<jie  jetziger  Zeit  oder  die  &elb*tsucht  in  der  B'»'«- 
nensehaft  den  (ilaubens  (1833). 

DAUB  AN,  do'bilN',  JtLES  Joseph  (1822—  ). 
A  French  painter.  He  was  Wirn  in  Paris,  and 
studied  there  under  Auguste  Debay.  He  became 
director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Angers 
in  1849,  and  was  made  a  nionilxr  of  the  legion 
of  Honor  in  1808.  Among  his  works  are  "Trap- 
pists  Receiving  a  Stranger"  (  1804),  in  the  Lux- 
emburg :  "Trappists  Fxchanging  the  Kiss  of 
Peace"  ( 1805),  in  the  Angers  Museum;  and  "Fra 
Angclico  da  Fiesole"  (1S73).  He  produced  sev- 
eral deeorative  paintings  in  the  theatre  and 
hospital  at  Angers,  and  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Loui*-en  l'lsle,  Paris.  Despite  a  certain  cold- 
ness of  color,  his  compositions  are  dignified  and 
impressive. 

DAUBENTON,  dtVbiln'toN',  Louis  Jean 
Marie  (1710-99).  A  French  naturalist,  born 
at  Montbar,  May  29,  1710.  In  1742  he  became 
associated  in  Paris  with  Buflon  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  hitter's  great  liistoire  naturelle,  for 
which  he  furnished  the  anatomical  descriptions 
relating  to  mammals.  In  1745  Daubenlon  be- 
came curator  and  demonstrator  of  the  cabinet 
of  natural  history  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences, 
and  in  1778  professor  in  the  College  de  France. 
He  wrote  voluminously,  and  has  been  especially 
influential  in  the  science  of  herpetology.  ne 
died  in  Paris,  December  31,  1799. 

DAUBER,  dab'er,  or  Mid-Daitbeb.  See  Mun- 
Wasp. 

D'AUBIGNE.  do'be'nya'.    See  Meble  D'Au- 

BKiNE. 

D'AUBIGNE,  Theodobe  Agbippa  (1550- 
1630).  A  Protestant  historian,  poet,  and  soldier, 
born  near  Pons  in  Saintonge,  France,  February 
8,  1550.  He  was  educated  at  Geneva.  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  were  familiar  to  him  from  his 
earliest  youth,  and  at  seven  years  of  age  he  is 
said  to  have  made  a  translation  of  Plato's  Crito. 
His  father  had  inspired  him  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  Huguenot  cause,  and  he  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1503,  when  the  elder 
d'Aubigne  was  slain.  The  son  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  religious  wars  preceding  the 
accession  of  Henry  of  Xavarre.  Though  opposed 
to  that  prince's  conversion,  he  consented  to  serve 
him,  and  was  made  vice-admiral  of  Guienne  and 
Brittany.  D'Aubigne  was  famous  for  his  rough 
wit  and  frnnk  speech,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  most  outsjMiken  sarcasm  against  the  King 
and  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  as- 
sassination of  Henry  IV'.,  in  1010.  caused  D'Au- 
bigne to  retire  to  his  estates,  and  later  he  took  up 
his  resident  at  Geneva.  There  he  employed  him- 
self in  literary  work  and  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  Protestantism  in  every  way  possible.  His  last 
years  were  embittered  by  the  conduct  of  his  son 
Constant,  who  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  the  Huguenots.  This  son  was  the  father 
of  the'  Duchessc  de  Xoailles  and  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  D'Aubigne  died  April  29.  1630, 
leaving  as  his  literary  legacy  a  number  of  works, 
of  which  the  following  deserve  mention:  Hiatoire 
universelle  tSSO-iSOi ;  Conf  riurion  eathalique  du 
Sirur  de  Fancy;  and  Arenturen  du  baron  de 
F'onente:  hintoire  mrrelf  rente  par  lui  meme. 
These,  with  others  of  less  importance,  will  be 
found  in  (Kuvren  complete*  de  Th.  d'Aubignt, 
edited  by  MM.  Reaume  and  de  Caussade,  which 
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also  contains  8a  vie  et  si  a  enfants,  the  best 
biography;  consult,  also,  Keaume,  Etude  his- 

lStt"  **  h',<5ra<re  *ur  A"  d'*lu6,><J  (Paris, 

DAUBIGNY,  do'De/nye7,  Charles  Francois 
(1817-78).  A  French  landscape  painter,  born 
in  Paris  on  February  15,  1817.  His  father  was  a 
teacher  of  drawing  and  a  painter  who  occasion- 
ally exhibited  at  the  Salon.  Charles  Francois 
was  brought  up  by  an  old  nurse  at  Valmandois, 
near  He-Adam,  where  he  remained  until  his 
tenth  year.  In  this,  his  childhood  home,  to  which 
he  frequently  returned,  and  where  he  finally 
settled,  he  imbibed  his  great  love  for  nature.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  ho  helped  support  the  family 
by  painting  articles  like  fans,  snuff  boxes,  and 
even  business  signs.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he 
went  to  Italy  with  a  friend  and  fellow  artist, 
traveling  on  foot.  He  remained  there  for  a  year, 
but  was  not  much  influenced  by  his  sojourn. 
In  1840  he  entered  the  studio  of  Delaroehe,  with 
a  view  to  competing  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  but 
having  been  disqualified,  he  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  He  turned  to  nature,  and 
was  thenceforth  a  landscape  painter.  With 
the  exception  of  the  years  1842-46,  he  exhibited 
every  year  in  the  Salon.  He  received  a  second- 
class  medal  in  1848,  a  first-class  in  1852,  and  in 
1857  he  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  Gratified  with  his  success  in  painting 
river  scenery,  he  built  a  house  at  Auvers  on  the 
Oise,  near  his  childhood  home.  He  constructed 
a  curious  boat,  the  Hotin,  at  the  same  time  a 
house  and  a  studio,  in  which,  accompanied  by  his 
son  Karl,  he  navigated  at  will,  sketching  river 
scenery.  In  1876  he  visited  Normandy,  bringing 
back  with  him  many  sketches  of  the  sea  and  the 
shores  of  the  channel.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  suffered  much  from  rheumatism  con- 
tracted on  his  river  trips.  He  died  in  Paris 
on  February  20,  1878. 

Daubigny  was  the  youngest  of  the  five  great 
landscape  painters  of  the  Barbizon  School.  The 
rest  were  perhaps  greater  discoverers  than  he. 
They  painted  nature  with  figures  as  a  subor- 
dinate incident  of  the  scene,  and  only  adding 
to  the  artistic  sentiment  they  wished  to  express. 
Daubigny  painted  the  country,  that  is  to  say, 
nature  as  affected  by  man,  although  men  do 
not  usually  appear  in  his  scenes.  There  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  landscapes  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  discovered,  and  which  are  indissolubly 
linked  with  his  name,  ne  is  the  great  painter 
of  river  scenery  of  central  France,  on  the  Seine, 
the  Marne,  and  the  Oise;  of  orchards,  full  of 
white  blossoms  or  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  and  of 
the  fields ;  of  the  sea  and  of  the  shores  of  the  Chan- 
nel. His  favorite  light  was  at  dusk,  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  or  the  pale  light  of  the  moon.  A 
delicate  shade  of  vaporous  air  pervades  his  paint- 
ings; his  values  are  just,  and  the  colors  are 
properly  juxtaposed.  His  paintings  do  not  al- 
ways present  distinctness  of  outline,  for  druwing 
was  not  his  strong  point,  but  the  handling  is 
massive  and  powerful.  In  his  early  period  he 
paid  more  attention  to  detail,  but  he 'increasingly 
adopted  greater  breadth  of  treatment,  and  his 
last  works  may  almost  be  called  impressionist. 

Among  his  chief  works  are  the  "Valley  of 
Optevoz."  which  took  the  gold  medal  in  1853. 
In  the  Loom  are  his  "Springtime."  in  which 
one  can  fairly  smell  the  apple-blossoms  and  see 
the  green  grass  grow,  the  "Lock  of  the  Optevoz," 


and  the  "Vantage."  Other  important  works  are 
the  "Beach  at  Villerville"  (1859);  "Moonrise" 
(1801)  ;  "The  Sheepfold"  (1866)  ;  and  the  "Ap- 
ple Orchard"  (1876),  an  autumnal  scene  in 
which  the  prevailing  tone  is  a  dark,  rich  green, 
with  apples  ripe  for  the  pickers.  The  chief 
public  galleries  of  America  are  well  supplied 
with  his  works,  as  are  also  some  of  the  private 
collections.  Daubigny  unfortunately  sold  to  art 
dealers  a  large  number  of  works  which  are  litt.e 
more  than  sketches.  These  are  frequently  met 
with  in  picture  collections,  but  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  his  work  can  be  formed  from  them.  Be- 
sides being  a  great  painter,  Daubigny  was  an 
etcher  of  repute,  especially  in  the  period  after 
his  return  from  Italy. 

Consult:  Stranahan,  History  of  French  Art 
(New  York,  1900)  ;  Hustin,  "Daubignv."  in  I** 
Artistes  ctlcbres;  Tryon,  "Daubigny,*'  in  Van 
Dyke's  Modern  French  Masters  (New  York, 
1890)  ;  Henriet,  Daubigny  et  son  aruvre  (ParU. 
1878). 

DAUBIGNY,  Karl  PIERRE  (1846-86).  A 
French  landscape  painter,  bom  in  Paris,  son  and 
pupil  of  Charles  Francois  Daubigny.  His  pic- 
tures, the  subjects  of  which  were  mostly  chosen 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  and  the 
coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  bear  the  im- 
press of  his  own  strong  individuality.  Among 
themmavbe  mentioned:  "Return  from  Fishing  at 
Trouville,"  "The  Thames  Near  Chelsea."  "Road 
from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau,"  "The  Farm  of  Saint 
Simeon  Near  Honfleur,"  and  "Moonrise  at  Sunset" 
(1866),  his  last,  and  also  one  of  his  best,  efforts. 

DAUBREE.  do'brft',  Gabriel  Ai  gcste  ( 1S14- 
96).  A  French  geologist  and  mineralogist.  He 
was  born  at  Metz,  and  was  educated  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  in  Paris.  In  1838  he  was  made 
professor  at  Strassburg,  and  in  1861  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  In 
Paris  he  also  held  a  professorship  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  at  the  School  of  Mine*, 
of  which  latter  he' became  director  in  1872.  Be- 
sides a  very  large  number  of  original  paper*, 
Daubree's  published  works  include:  Etudes 
thttiques  de  geologic  experiment 'ale  ( 1879)  ;  Isi 
mftforites  et  la  constitution  du  globe  tcrrr*tre 
(1886);  Les  eaux  souterraine*  (3  vols..  1 877 1 - 
His  original  researches  resulted  in  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of 
formation  of  various  mineral  substances  and  of 
crystalline  rocks. 

DAU'CUS.    See  Carrot. 

DAUDET,  do'dA',  Alphoxse  (1840-97).  The 
roost  graceful  of  modern  French  humorists,  the 
most  sympathetic  satirist  and  the  most  charm- 
ing, if  not  the  deftest,  story-teller  of  his  genera- 
tion in  France.  He  was  a  native  of  Provence, 
and  inherited  its  warm  imagination.  He  has 
given  us  one  of  the  classics  of  child  autobiog- 
raphy in  his  Le  petit  chose.  His  father,  a 
well-to-do  manufacturer,  suffered  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  young  Daudet,  who  was  already 
nursing  literary  dreams,  was  obliged  to  accept  a 
post  as  usher,  ill-fed  and  ill-paid,  in  a  school  at 
Alais.  After  a  year  of  this  mental  slavery,  he 
escaped  in  desperation  and  joined  his  equally 
penniless  brother  Ernest  (q.v.)  in  Paris  (No- 
vember. 1857).  He  tried  to  eke  out  a  liveli- 
hood by  journalism,  contributing  prose  and  vene 
to  the  Fiaaro  of  sound  morale  and  poluM 
workmanship.    "His  literary  conscience."  says 
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bis  brother,  "awoke  in  him  at  the  same  instant 
as  his  literary  talent,"  and  it  never  slumbered, 
even  when,  as  occasionally  happened,  the  talent 
nodded.  "It  is  style  that  perfumes  a  book,"  he 
said,  and  his  own  had  a  studied  and  unique 
fragrance  from  the  first.  Zola  describes  him 
at  this  time  as  "living  on  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose,  a  love  allegory,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  with  other  poets,  a  whole  band  of  joyous 
Bohemians,"  whom  he  was  to  picture  in  Jack. 
Yet  he  lived  with  them  and  left  them  without 
losing  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  the  freshness  of 
his  mind,  or  the  straightforwardness  of  his 
character.  His  work  attracted  notice,  and  in 
1861  Empress  Eugenie,  fascinated  by  his  poem 
on  l.cs  Prunes,  induced  the  Due  de  Morny,  the 
Minister  of  State,  to  give  Daudet  a  sinecure 
secretaryship,  which  he  held  till  Moray's  death 
(1865)  and  turned  to  good  account  in  Le  nabob. 

Holding  this  Government  post,  he  traveled  on 
nominal  commissions  to  Algeria,  Corsica,  and 
Sardinia,  gaining  health  and  supplementing  an 
always  deficient  sense  of  color  while  he  gathered 
material  for  Arabian  and  Corsican  stories,  used 
in  his  Lettres  de  mon  moulin  and  Contes  du  lundi, 
as  well  as  for  his  greatest  novels,  .Yuma  Roume- 
stan  and  /.-•  nabob,  and  for  the  scenery  of  the 
first  exploits  of  his  immortal  Tartarin.  He  now 
first  learned  to  know  Gambetta,  Mistral,  and 
others,  from  whom  he  caught  the  secrets  of 
Provencal  character;  he  attempted  the  drama, 
and  felt  in  1805  sufficient  confidence  in  his 
literary  future  to  resign  his  Government  position. 
In  1867  he  finished  Le  petit  chose  and  married 
an  almost  ideal  helpmeet — a  woman  of  letters, 
whose  northern  French  common  sense  supple- 
mented and  directed  his  southern  ardor,  compel- 
ling him,  as  it  were,  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  his  genius.  Her  influence  was  obvious  in  his 
next  book,  Lettres  de  mon  moulin  (1860),  which 
contains  some  exquisite  bits  of  story-telling  in 
lighter  vein.  Then  came  the  war  with  Germany 
to  give  his  mind  a  sterner  temper.  In  that  ter- 
rible year  (1870-71)  it  was  that  his  genius  came 
to  full  ripeness,  which  manifested  itself  first  in 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon  (1872).  This,  with  its  se- 
quels, Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes  (1886)  and  Port- 
Tarascon  (1800),  is  a  masterpiece  of  subtle  cari- 
cature of  the  effervescent  imagination  of  Prov- 
ence, that  creates  its  own  environment  and  yet 
charms  in  spite  of  its  own  self-deception.  A  sec- 
ond volume  of  short  stories,  Contes  du  tundi 
(1873),  fulfilled  his  promise  of  the  Lettres 
de  mon  moulin  and  added  a  stronger  note  in 
such  stories  as  La  demUre  elasse,  Le  siege  de 
Berlin,  Le  feu  au  billard,  and  Le  bac.  Less 
admirable  in  tone  are  the  Lettres  d  tin  absent 
(1871),  now  canceled  in  Daudet's  works,  and 
Robert  Helmont  (1874),  sketches  of  wartime, 
interesting  because  they  contain  preliminary 
studies  for  Jack  and  Le  nabob.  In  1874  Daudet 
entered  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  as  well 
as  fame  with  his  first  'Parisian  drama,'  the 
novel  From  oil  t  jeune  et  Rislcr  aine",  translated 
under  the  name  of  its  feminine  incarnation  of 
evil.  Sidonic.  Here,  as  later,  he  showed  himself 
an  idealistic  student  of  reality,  choosing  as  his 
scene  what  he  could  view  from  his  study  window 
and  gathering  notes  in  street  and  shop  and 
parlor,  masses  of  which  are  among  his  literary 
remains.  He  had  now  found  a  new  power  and 
discovered  the  joy  of  sustained  creative  effort. 
Each  novel  now  marks  progress— Jack  (1876); 
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Le  nabob  (1877)  ;  Les  rois  en  exit  (1870)  ;  and 
.Yuma  Roumrstan  ( 1881 ).  Then  comes  a  change 
in  method  with  L'tvangcliste  (1883),  no  longer 
a  drama,  but  'an  observation,'  a  psychic  study, 
a  cauterization  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  not  a 
novel  of  action.  Hapho  (1884),  too,  is  more  a 
demonstration  than  a  narration,  though  some 
regard  it,  as  did  Daudet  himself,  as  the  crown 
of  his  achievement.  It  was  the  last  novel  written 
before  nervous  disease  laid  hold  on  him.  It  is 
n  work  of  great  power,  but  its  realism  verges 
on  the  pathologic,  and  its  story  of  facile  love, 
that  saps  the  strength  of  heart  and  mind,  is 
disagreeable  reading.  The  novels  of  Daudet's 
decline  are  L'immortcl  (1888),  a  satire  on  the 
French  Academy,  as  inexplicable  as  it  was  cruel, 
with  an  imputation  as  improbable  as  it  was 
unjust;  Rose  ct  Ninette  (1801),  a  story  of  di- 
vorce; La  petite  paroisse  (1805),  a  study  of 
jealousy.  His  reminiscences  are  embodied  in 
Trenle  ans  de  Paris  (1888)  and  Souvenirs  d'un 
homme  de  lettres  (1880).  The  posthumous 
Soutien  de  famille,  a  bitterly  sarcastic  picture  of 
French  political  life  (1808),  and  a  volume  of 
stories,  trivial  or  saturnine,  La  Ftdor,  also  pub- 
lished after  Daudet's  death,  complete  the  list. 

Since  1885  Daudet  had  been  an  intense  ner- 
vous sufferer,  with  alternating  periods  of  great 
activity  and  dead  calm.  Death  came  suddenly 
at  table  in  the  family  circle.  Daudet  had  ex- 
quisite subtlety  rather  than  forceful  virility. 
He  charms  by  variety  and  suppleness,  and  by 
shifting  of  scenes  and  keys.  lie  is  more  im- 
pressionist than  logician.  He  seldom  shows 
more  than  one  side,  even  of  a  complex  character, 
and  is  better  with  women  than  men.  But  though 
he  lacked  interpretative  insight,  he  had  an 
acutely  sensitive  imagination,  and  was  able 
to  give  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived  the 
broadest,  most  varied,  and,  in  the  main,  most 
faithful  image,  while  he  leaves  on  his  readers  the 
impression  of  a  noble  and  sympathetic  character. 
There  arc  several  translations  of  Daudet's  chief 
novels  and  a  uniform  edition  of  them  (Boston, 
1000),  with  critical  introductions.  Consult: 
1/'m:i  Daudet,  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  Ernest  Dau- 
det, Mon  frere  et  moi  (Eng.  trans,  of  them  both, 
Boston,  1808)  ;  Brunetiere,  Le  roman  natura- 
lise (Paris,  1806);  Doumic,  Portraits  d'Scri- 
tains  (id.,  1802). 

DAUDET,  Ernest  (1837—).  A  French  novel- 
ist and  historian,  born  at  Nlmes,  May  31,  1837. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  of  whom 
he  wrote  an  interesting  biographical  sketch,  Mon 
frere  et  moi  (1882),  translated  as  an  appendix 
to  Alphonse  Daudet,  by  Leon  Daudet  (Boston, 
1808).  His  noteworthy  novels  are:  La  Vtnus  de 
Oordes;  Fleur  de  pec/ie";  Marthe;  and  La  Prin- 
cesse  de  Lerne  (1000).  He  has  written  also  an 
Histoire  de  Immigration  (1886-00)  during  the 
French  Revolution,  and  an  Histoire  des  conspira- 
tions royalistes  du  midi  (1881)  in  the  same 
period. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RE- 
VOLUTION, Society  of.  A  woman's  patri- 
otic society,  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
October  11,  1800.  It  has  for  its  objects  the 
perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  those  who 
achieved  American  independence,  the  collection 
of  relics  of  early  American  days,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  monuments  on  historic  sites.  Member- 
ship is  restricted  to  those  women  of  whose  anees- 
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ton*  at  least  ono  aided  in  establishing  American 

indeiamdcnce.  The  society  has  udmitte<l  to 
membership  about  40,000  women,  organized  into 
some  700  local  chapters.  These  chapters  are 
found  in  all  of  the  States  and  Territories  ex- 
cepting Idaho  and  Mississippi,  Nevada.  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  there  are  also  chapters  in 
Canada,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  in  Europe. 
Delegates  fnnn  all  the  chapters  meet  in  annual 
rnmjress  in  Washington  in  the  week  of  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  The  society  has  collected  many 
historical  relics,  which  have  been  deposited  in  the 
I'nited  States  National  Museum  in  Washington, 
and  it  has  also  a  valuable  historical  and  genea- 
logical library  at  its  headquarters  in  Washington. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War  it  aided  the 
Government  by  securing  nurse*  of  proper  charac- 
ter and  qualifications.  The  society  has  accumu- 
lated a  fund  of  $125,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  Continental  Memorial  Mall  in  Washington, 
ami  in  1902  purchased  a  site  for  that  purpose. 
The  National  Society  wan  incorporate!  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1890.  and,  in  accordance  with  that 
act,  reports  annually  to  Congress.  The  society 
publishes  The  American  Monthly  Magazine,  the 
first  number  of  which  was  issued  July,  1892; 
and  also  a  series  of  lineage  books,  containing 
the  record  of  the  ancestry  of  each  member  of 
the  organization. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY, 

UNITED.  See  CONFEDERACY,  UNITED  DAUGHTERS 
OF  THE. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  KING.  An  organi- 
zation for  women  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
analogous  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew. 
It  was  organized  in  New  York  City  in  1885,  and 
its  pledge  requires  that  each  member  shall  make 
an  earnest  effort  each  week  to  bring  at  least  one 
woman  within  the  hearing  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  holds  an  annual  convention, 
ha*  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  and  an 
organ.  The  Royal  Cross,  and  has  enrolled  up- 
ward of  12,000  persons.  Memt»ers  are  admitted 
with  a  solemn  service  before  the  altar,  invested 
with  the  cross,  and  pledged  by  a  vow  to  prayer 
and  service.  Consult  Macon  and  Northrop,  Young 
People's  Societies  (New  York,  1900). 

DAUGHTERS   OF  THE  REVOLUTION, 

Society  ok.  A  woman's  hereditary  patriotic 
society  organized  in  New  York  City  in  1891. 
As  originally  composed,  the  society  consisted 
largely  of  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution (q.v.).  because  that  society  then  ad- 
mitted to  mcml>crship  women  of  collateral 
descent.  The  patriotic  objects  of  the  two  soci- 
eties are  similar,  but  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
sire  the  more  stringent.  They  require  a  member 
to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancestor  who 
actively  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  and  who  became  thereby  liable 
to  conviction  for  treason  against  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain.  The  General  Society,  which 
meets  annually,  is  composed  of  national  officers 
and  delegates  from  the  following  organized  State 
societies:  Colorado,  Connecticut.  Delaware,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland.  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey. 
New  York.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 
Texas,  I'tah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.    'Die  total  membership  is  4000. 


DAULATABAD,  dou'hi-ta  bad'  (Ar..  city  of 
prosperity;  Hind.  Dcogiri,  Skt.  Ih'ragtrt.  moun- 
tain of  the  gods,  from  the  clilT  which  command* 
the  town).  A  strongly  fortitied  town  of  India, 
within  the  Nizam's  dominions,  near  their  nortii 
western  frontier,  in  latitude  19J  57'  N..  and 
longitude  75"  18'  E.  The  town  is  noted  for  its 
commanding  rock-fortress,  which,  with  a  height 
of  about  500  feet,  is  scarped  into  a  peri*>ndi<ular 
for  the  lowest  third  of  its  altitude.  This  strong- 
hold is  all  the  more  formidable  from  its  beinj 
completely  isolated,  being  .'1000  yards  distant 
from  any  other  eminence.  The  town  has  greatly 
decayed,  and  has  a  population  of  lean  than  on*' 
thousand.  The  famous  cave  temples  of  Ellon 
are  within  seven  miles  of  Daulatabad. 

DAUMER,  dou'mer,  Geobg  Friedrich  (1800- 
75).  A  German  poet  and  philosophical  writer, 
known  also  by  his  pen-name.  Eusebius  Emmeran. 
He  was  born  at  Nuremticrg,  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Erlangen  and  Lei  pzig,  and,  from 
1822  to  1830,  was  a  professor  in  the  Nuremberg 
Gymnasium.  He  solemnly  urged  that  human 
sacrifice  had  attended  Hebraic  and  even  primi- 
tive Christian  rites,  and  passed  in  a  few  year* 
from  violent  rationalism  to  ultra-Romanism.  Hi* 
writings,  which  mirror  his  peculiarities,  include 
Itie  Vrgeschiehle  des  Menschengeistcs  (1827 1  : 
Die  (lehcimnissc  des  christliehen  Altcrtums  (2 
vols.,  1847)  ;  Aphorismcn  iiber  Tod  und  I'nsterb- 
liehkeit  (1805);  and  Das  W under  (  1874).  For 
somewhat  more  than  a  year  he  was  guardian 
and  instructor  of  the  famous  foundling  Kaspar 
Hauser  (q.v.),  in  regard  to  whom  he  published 
Mittheilungen  uber  Kaspar  Hauser  (18321: 
Pnthiillungen  uber  Kaspar  Hauser  (1859);  and 
Kaspar  Hauser,  sein  U'cscn,  seine  Unsehuld 
(1873). 

DAUMET,  do'ma',  Pierre  Jerome  Honore 
(1826 — ).  A  French  architect,  born  in  Pari->. 
He  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and 
obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1855.  Afterward* 
he  accompanied  an  areha-ologieal  mission  to 
Greece  under  the  directorship  of  M.  Heuzey. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  employed  by  the  city 
of  Paris  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Palais  dc  Ju* 
tice.  After  the  death  of  Viollet  le  Due.  he  wa« 
made  architect-in-chief  for  this  important  work, 
and  completed  it.  In  1885  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Institute  and  inspector-general  of  civil 
buildings.  M.  Daumet's  name  became  connected 
with  all  the  architectural  societies  of  interest 
in  France,  and  he  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Architect*. 
His  most  notable  work  is  the  restoration  of 
the  Chateau  de  Chantilly  for  the  Duke  d'Aumale 
(  IS70-81 ). 

DAUMIER,  do'myA'.  Honore  (1803  79).  A 
celebrated  French  caricaturist,  born  in  Marseille-. 
Fashion,  tittle-tattle,  scandal,  politics,  blemishes 
of  figure,  and  oddities  of  character  in  turn 
inspired  his  genius  for  mockery.     Few  among 
his  illustrious  contemporaries  escaped  his  pencil. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  series  of  "Robert 
Maccaire."    published    in    the   Charivari,  after 
which   followed  "Les  actualities."  "lies  divor- 
ceuses."  "Les  femmes  socialistes."  "I>es  philan- 
thropes du  jour,"  "Les  Grees."  "I>es  gen*  de  jus- 
tice," "Us  bons  bourgeois."  "Les  pastorales."  and 
"Ix>s  papas."    The  Revolution  of  1848  succe-ted 
two  of  his  most  remarkable  series — "Idylles  par 
lementaires"  and  "Les  representants  representes" 
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He  became  blind  in  1877,  and  died  in  1870  at 
Yalmondois  (Seine-et-Oise)  in  a  house  given  him 
by  t'orot,  the  landscape  painter.  Consult:  Mu- 
ther.  The  History  of  Modern  Painting  (London, 
1 81»«i )  ;  Alexandre,  Honor?'  Uaumier,  I'homme  et 
son  aruvrc  (Paris,  1890). 

DAUN,  doun,  Leopold  Joseph  Maria,  Count 
von  (  1705-60).  An  Austrian  field  marshal  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  forces  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  was  born  Septem- 
l>er  24,  1705,  in  Vienna,  and  entered  early  upon 
his  military  career  as  an  officer  in  the  regiment  of 
his  father.  In  the  Turkish  campaigns  of  1737- 
39,  and  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
he  found  opportunities  for  distinction  and  rose 
rapidly  in  rank.  l»eing  made  a  field-marshal  and 
privy  councilor  after  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  He  was  the  first  director  of  the  military 
academy  in  Vienna,  and  introduced  many  reforms 
in  the  organization  of  the  Austrian  Army. 
In  1757  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command. 
He  took  the  field  against  Frederick  the  Great 
in  Bohemia,  and,  after  a  hard-fought  battle  at 
Kolin.  forced  the  King  to  retire  from  that  coun- 
try. He  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  were  thor- 
oughly beaten  by  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Ix-uthen 
on  December  5  of  the  same  year.  On  October  14, 
1758,  he  gained  another  victory  over  Frederick  at 
Hochkirch,  and,  but  for  the  late  arrival  of  the 
Prince  of  Baden-Durlach  with  reinforcements,  he 
would  probably  have  annihilated  the  Prussian 
army.  Again,  on  November  25.  1 750.  at  Maxen,  he 
compelled  the  Prussian  General  Fink  to  surren- 
der, with  1 1.000  men.  He  won  no  other  important 
victories,  and  was  defeated  by  Frederick  at  Tor- 
gnu  (1700),  where  he  was  wounded  for  the 
third  time  upon  the  field  of  battle.  He  was 
brave  and  a  skillful  strategist,  but  too  deliberate 
in  his  movements  and  no  match  for  his  alert  an- 
tagonist. He  won  victories  without  following  them 
up,  while  Frederick,  though  losing  battles,  nearly 
always  derived  signal  advantages  from  his  cam- 
paigns. The  Peace  of  Hubert sburg  in  1763  closed 
Daun's  active  military  career.  He  died  in 
Vienna,  February  5.  1700.  Consult  Left™  und 
Thaten  den  Grafen  Leopold  von  Daun  (Frank- 
fort and  I^eipzig,  1759-60).  See  Seven  Years' 
War. 

DAUNOU,  dA'noS',  Pierre  Claude  Francois 
(1761-1840).  A  French  publicist  and  statesman. 
He  was  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  entered 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1777.  In 
1792  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention for  Pas-de-Calais,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously held  the  position  of  grand  vicar  under 
the  bishop  of  the  department.  He  opposed  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  voted  for  his  de- 
portation until  a  settlement  might  be  effected; 
and  he  also  refused  to  give  his  support  to  the  law 
proscribing  the  Girondists.  For  these  views  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  escaped  death  only  by  the 
downfall  of  Robespierre.  Throughout  this  criti- 
cal period  he  was  distinguished  for  his  moderate 
policy.  He  belonged  to  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred  and  was  the  first  president  of  that  body. 
In  1801  he  became  librarian  at  the  Pantheon,  ami 
secured  for  that  library  the  valuable  collection  of 
Pius  VI..  and  in  1807  he  was  appointed  the  archi- 
vist of  the  Empire.  He  was  editor  of  the  Journal 
dru  Rat-ants  from  1816  until  shortly  l»efore  his 
death.  His  works  include:  Histoire  HttSraire 
dc  la  France,  upon  which  he  was  employed  for 


twenty  years,  and  Essai  historique  sur  la  puis- 
sance temporclle  des  papes  (1810). 

DAUPHIN,  dft'fln;  Fr.  pron.  dA'fA*'  (OF. 
dauphin,  doffin,  Fr.  dauphin.  Port,  dalfin,  from 
1-at.  dclphinus,  dolphin,  on  account  of  the  three 
dolphins  on  their  family  crest).  Formerly  the 
title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  French  King.  It  was 
originally  the  appellation  of  the  lords  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Dauphine.  The  last  of  thes*-,  Humbert  II.. 
dying  childless  ( 1349) ,  bequeathed  his  possessions 
to  Charles  of  Valois,  grandson  of  Philippe  VI.  of 
France,  on  condition  that  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  of  France  should  bear  the  title  of 
Dauphin  of  Vienne,  and  govern  the  province. 
Louis  XL  conferred  on  the  Dauphin  almost  sov- 
ereign rights;  but  after  his  time  these  were 
gradually  abridged,  until  Dauphine  was  placed 
under  the  same  laws  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  title  became  merely  honorary.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830,  it  was  abolished  altogether. 
Consult  Tricaud,  Histoire  des  dauphins  francais 
(Paris,  1713). 

DAUPHINE,  dA'fe'nft'.  Formerly  a  frontier 
province  in  the  southeast  of  France,  comprising 
the  present  departments  of  Drome.  Isere,  and 
Hautes-Alpes.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire Dauphine  formed  the  southernmost  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy.  It  then  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  and  after 
the  dismcml>ernient.  of  the  Carolingian  mon- 
archy it  became  a  portion  of  the  new  Burgun- 
dian  Kingdom  of  Aries.  It  then  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  German  Emperor  in  1032,  and 
remained  united  with  Germany  till  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  presented 
to  France  by  the  last  of  the  lords  of  Dauphinf-. 
Governed  for  a  century  as  a  separate  State, 
by  the  heir  to  the  French  throne,  it  was  finally 
incorporated  with  F'rance.  During  the  Civil 
Wars  Dauphine  was  the  stronghold  of  Protes- 
tantism and  the  scene  of  many  bloody  conflicts, 
in  which  the  Huguenots  gained  the  upper  hand. 
The  old  rulers  of  the  land  l>ore  the  title  of  Dau- 
phin (q.v.).  and  the  name  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  district.  Consult  Charier,  Histoire 
gfaiSralc  du  Dauphine"  (Valence,  1883). 

DAUPHINE,  dd'fen',Sir  Eioene.  The  none 
too  scrupulous  hero  of  Ben  Jonson's  Epicxme, 
who  marries  his  uncle  to  a  man  disguised  as  a 
woman,  and  thereby  secures  the  inheritance. 

DAURAT,  dA'ra',  or  DORAT,  .Iean.  Latin 
name  Airatis  (c.1500-88).  A  French  poet, 
bom  and  educated  at  Limoges.  He  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  of  the  pages  at  the  Court  of 
Francis  I.,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  him;  be- 
came director  of  the  College  at  Coqueret.  and  in 
1560  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Royal  College  in  Paris.  He  was  called  the 
•modern  Pindar,'  and  ranked  among  the  'Plei- 
ades,' or  seven  great  poets  of  the  age.  He 
also  held  the  position  of  'poet  royal'  to  Charles 
IX.  His  numerous  odes  and  epigrams  do  not, 
however,  justify  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  are 
written  in  L-itin  and  in  1586  were  published 
under  the  title.  Poemntica  hoc  est  Poematutn, 
Ep ifjra m malum.  Ana tjra mmutum. 

DAUTZENBERG,  dou'ts,  n-berK.  Jon  an  x 
MICHAEL  (1808-69).  A  Flemish  poet,  born  at 
lleerlcn,  Netherlands.  He  is  known  chiefly 
through  his  \  nlkslrrsbock  (with  Duyse,  1854), 
his  valuable  writings  on  prosody,  and  his  intro- 
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duction  of  foreign  metres  into  Dutch  poetry,  a 
tank  in  which  he  succeeded  despite  the  numerous 
difficulties  presented.  His  valuable  poetic  works, 
which  include  a  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Hor- 
ace, were  published  at  Brussels  in  1850,  under 
the  title  of  Qedichtcn.  Those  written  after 
1850  were  collected  by  Frans  de  Cort  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  Verapreide  en  nagelatene  gedichten 
(2d  ed.  1875).  Dautzenberg  exercised  a  most 
favorable  influence  upon  the  development  of 
Flemish  poetry,  and  at  the  same  time  advocated 
a  closer  union  with  the  other  branches  of  Teu- 
tonic literature,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
German. 

DAu  w,  da.  A  local  name  in  South  Africa 
for  Burchell's  zebra,  also  called  by  the  Dutch 
there  'bonte  quagga,'  and  by  the  Bechuanas 
'peetis.'   See  Zebra. 

DAVALOS,  da-vHlds,  Gil  Ramirez  (e.1505- 
61).  A  Spanish  soldier,  born  at  Baeza,  in  Cas- 
tile. He  accompanied  Antonio  de  Mendoza  to 
Peru,  and  after  the  revolt  of  Giron  succeeded 
his  brother,  Egidio  Ramirez  Davalos,  as  (Jovernor 
of  Quijos.  He  founded  Cuenca  ( 1557 )  and  sev- 
eral other  towns,  which  are  now  abandoned. 

DAVENANT,  dav'c-nant,  Sir  William 
(1600-1668).  An  English  poet  and  playwright. 
He  was  born  at  Oxford,  where  his  father  kept 
the  Crown  Inn.  When  only  ten  years  old,  the 
precocious  boy  composed,  on  the  occasion  of 
Shakespeare's  death,  an  ode  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  dramatist  ;  and  afterwards  was  accus- 
tomed to  claim  that  he  was,  in  fact,  Shake- 
speare's son.  In  1682  he  began  to  write  for  the 
fctage,  and  ten  years  after,  on  the  death  of  Ben 
Jonson.  he  was  appointed  poet  laureate.  The 
next  year  he  became  manager  of  the  Cockpit,  a 
theatre  in  Drury  Lane;  but,  entering  into  the 
intrigues  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  apprehended. 
He  finally  escaped,  however,  to  France,  and,  re- 
turning, distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the 
cause  of  the  Royalists  that  he  was  knighted  by 
Charles  after  the  battle  of  Gloucester.  Davenant 
a  second  time  got  into  difficulties,  and  was  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  for  two  years,  when  he  was 
released,  as  is  said,  on  the  intercession  of  Mil- 
ton. There  he  continued  his  epic  poem  dondi- 
bert,  begun  in  France.  Once  more  set  free,  he 
set  about  establishing  a  theatre.  Obtaining  at 
first  permission  to  give  dramatic  performances 
at  private  houses,  he  reopened  the  Cockpit  in 
1058.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  favored  by 
royal  patronage,  and  continued  to  write  and 
superintend  the  performance  of  plays  until  his 
death.  Davenant  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
playwrights  of  his  time.  Though  none  of  his 
plays  rank  high  as  literature,  they  seem  to  have 
been  suitable  to  the  stage.  He  made  some  curi- 
ous adaptations  of  Shakespeare's  plays;  for 
example,  of  Measure  for  Measure,  and.  aided  by 
Dryden,  of  The  Tempest.  He  introduced  opera 
on  the  English  stage,  and  women  to  play  the 
female  roles.  The  date  of  these  innovations  is 
1056.  His  epic  has  some  interest  in  that  it  was 
written  in  a  stanza  afterwards  employed  by 
Gray  in  his  famous  Eleqy.  Consult  Davenant 's 
plavs.  with  memoir,  edited  by  Laing  and  Maid- 
mcnt  (5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1872-74). 

DAVENPORT.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Scott  County,  la.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  330  miles  above  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  opposite  Rock  Island,  111.,  with  which  it  is 


connected  by  two  bridges :  an  iron  railway  and 
carriage  bridge,  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000,  and 
an  iron  railway  bridge,  which  cost  $800,000 
(Map:  Iowa,  G  3).  It  is  183  miles  west  by 
south  of  Chicago,  and  is  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy; 
the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern;  and 
other  railroads.  River  packets  from  Saint  Louis 
to  Saint  Paul  afford  additional  transportation 
facilities.  Davenport  is  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  steep  bluff,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view.  On  Rock  Island,  which  is  crossed  by 
the  great  bridge,  are  the  Lnited  States  Arsenal 
and  military  headquarters,  and  other  Govern- 
ment buildings.  The  city  has  a  public  library. 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Saint  Luke's, 
Mercy,  and  other  hospitals,  numerous  public  and 
parochial  schools,  two  opera  houses,  and  many 
other  notable  buildings;  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Saint 
Ambrose  College,  Saint  Katherine's  Hall,  and  the 
State  Orphan  Home.  It  is  an  episcopal  see  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  city  is  in  a  rich  agricul- 
tural and  coal-mining  region;  it  ships  large 
amounts  of  farm  produce,  and  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  carriages,  farming  tools,  ma- 
chinery, lumber,  flour,  woolen  goods,  cordage, 
glucose  and  its  products,  pottery,  cigars,  beer, 
soap,  etc.  Founded  in  1835  by  a  company  headed 
by  Col.  George  Davenport,  Davenport  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1838,  and  as  a  city  in  1851. 
The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  was  com- 
pleted in  1854.  The  government  is  conducted  by 
a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  city 
council,  composed  of  the  executive  and  alder- 
men, chosen  by  wards  and  on  a  general  ticket. 
The  city  officials  are  appointed  as  follows:  By 
the  mayor,  all  police  officers;  by  the  mayor  and 
council,  city  electrician,  library  trustees,  chief 
of  fire  department,  and  city  scavenger;  by  the 
council,  street  commissioner,  city  engineer,  at- 
torney, and  sexton;  all  others  are  elected  by  the 
people.  The  annual  income  of  the  city  amounts 
to  about  $540,000;  expenditure  to  $500,000;  the 
principal  items  of  expense  being:  Police  depart- 
ment, $24,000;  fire  department,  $30,000;  schools, 
$125,000.  Population,  in  1890,  26,872;  in  1900, 
35,254. 

DAVENPORT,  Charles  Benedict  (1866—). 
An  American  zoologist,  born  at  Stamford.  Conn., 
June  1.  1866.  He  graduated  at  the  Brooklvn 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1886,  and  at  Harvard 
in  1889,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  latter 
place  in  1892.  In  1888  he  began  to  teach  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  was  instructor  in  zoology  until 
1900.  In  1898  he  became  director  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
L.  I.,  and  in  1900  assistant  professor  of  zoology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  written 
Observations  on  Budding  in  Paludievlla  and 
Some  Other  liryozoa  (1891)  ;  On  I'rnatrlla  Ura- 
eitis  (1893);  Experimental  Morphology  (1897- 
99)  ;  Statistical  Methods,  with  Special  Rrfrr- 
enees  to  Biological  Variation  (1899)  ;  Introdue 
tion  to  Zoology  (with  Gertrude  Crotty  Daven 
port,  1900). 

DAVENPORT,  Edward  Loomis  (1816-77). 
An  American  actor.  He  was  born  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  playing  a  minor  part  in  Sir  Giles 
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Overreach,  with  the  elder  Booth  as  Sir  Giles. 
Davenport  made  rapid  progress,  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  a  leading  artist  in  tragedy,  com- 
edy, and  melodrama.  He  supported  Mrs.  Mow- 
att  (Ritchie)  in  a  wide  range  of  characters,  and 
accompanied  her,  about  1847,  to  England,  where 
he  also  played  with  Macready  and  other  stars. 
There,  too,  in  1849,  he  married  Miss  Fanny  Vin- 
ing,  an  actress,  whom  he  later  introduced  to  the 
American  stage.  She  died  in  1801.  Returning 
in  1854,  he  traveled  over  the  l'nited  States,  play- 
ing in  the  principal  cities,  chiefly  in  Shakespear- 
ian characters  and  those  drawn  from  Dickens's 
novels.  At  different  times  he  was  manager  of 
the  Howard  Athenaeum,  in  Boston,  and  other 
theatres.  Among  his  latest  conspicuous  repre- 
sentations were  such  widely  divergent  characters 
as  Brutus  in  Julius  Caesar  and  Bill  Sikes  in 
Oliver  Ttcist.  His  renderings  of  the  part  of  Sir 
Giles  and  of  Hamlet  were  also  especially  ad- 
mired. Davenport  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
genial  and  open-hearted  manners.  He  died  at 
his  summer  home  in  Canton,  Pa.  Consult  Ed- 
wards, in  Matthews  and  Hutton,  Acfor*  and 
Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
vol.  iv.  (New  York,  1886). 

DAVENPORT,  Fanny  Lilt  Gipsy  ( 1850-98). 
A  well-known  American  actress,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Loomis  Davenport.  She  was  born  in 
London,  England,  but  was  brought  to  America 
when  a  child,  and  was  educated  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  When  seven  years  old  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Howard  Athena?um,  in  Boston,  aa 
the  child  of  Metamora,  but  her  real  debut  was  at 
Niblo's  Garden  in  February,  1862,  as  King  of 
Spain  in  Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair  Lady. 
This  was  followed  by  a  season  in  soubrette  parts 
in  the  South.  While  playing  at  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  John  Drew,  she  attracted  the  attention  of 
Augustin  Daly,  who  promptly  gave  her  a  place  in 
his  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  1869.  Afterwards 
she  visited  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the 
L'nited  States  as  a  star  in  a  wide  variety  of  roles 
in  both  comedy  and  tragedy.  Among  her  great- 
est successes  were  those  won  in  Sardou's  Fedora 
(1883).  La  Tosca  (1888),  and  Clcopalra  (1890). 
In  1897  she  produced  The  Soldier  of  France,  a 
play  with  Jeanne  d'Arc  as  the  heroine.  It.  was 
a  failure,  and  the  chagrin  of  that  is  thought  to 
have  hastened  her  final  illness.  She  appeared 
on  the  stage  for  the  last  time  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  Chicago,  March  25,  1898.  Her  death 
occurred  at  Duxbury,  Mass.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Willet  Melbourne  MacDowell,  her  second 
husband,  whom  she  married  in  1889.  Consult 
Benton,  in  McKav  and  Wingate.  Famous  Ameri- 
can Actors  of  To-day  (New  York,  1896). 

DAVENPORT,  John  (1597-1670).  An  emi- 
nent Puritan  clergyman,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony  in  Connecticut.  He  was 
born  in  Coventry,  England;  studied  at  Oxford 
University  from  1613  to  1615;  acted  for  about  a 
year  as  chaplain  at  Hilton  Castle,  near  Durham; 
and  from  1616  to  1633  was  a  preacher  in  London, 
"where."  says  Cotton  Mather,  "his  notable  ac- 
complishments for  a  minister  and  his  courageous 
residence  with  and  visiting  of  his  flock,  in  a 
dreadful  plague-time  (1625).  caused  much  no- 
tice to  be  quickly  taken  of  him."  In  1625  he 
passed  the  examinations  at  Oxford  for  the  de- 
grees of  B.D.  and  M.A.  He  came  into  conflict 
Vol.  V.— 4S. 


with  the  ecclesiastical  officers,  especially  with 
Archbishop  Laud  on  account  of  his  non-conform- 
ing tendencies,  and  in  1633  withdrew  from  the 
Established  Church  and  removed  to  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  whence  he  returned,  however,  in  1636. 
after  engaging  in  a  controversy  with  the  Dutch 
classis  on  the  subject  of  indiscriminate  or  pro- 
miscuous baptism  of  infants.  In  1637,  eluding 
tne  authorities,  he  embarked  for  Massachusetts, 
whose  charter  he  had  assisted  in  obtaining  in 
1629,  and  in  June  arrived  at  Boston,  where  he 
remained  for  nine  months,  during  which  time  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  famous  Ecclesias- 
tical Synod  at  Cambridge.  He  cooperated  with 
Theophilus  Eaton  (q.v.)  in  founding  the  colony 
of  New  Haven  in  April,  1638,  and  here,  as  min- 
ister and  as  one  of  the  'seven  pillars'  of  the  civil 
government,  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  1661 
he  concealed  the  regicides  Goffe  and  Whalley 
(qq.v. )  for  more  than  a  month  in  his  own  house. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  union  of  the  New  Haven 
and  Connecticut  colonies,  which  was  effected  in 
1665,  and  three  years  later  accepted  a  call  to 
succeed  John  Wilson,  the  original  pastor,  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  his  election 
to  the  position  causing  the  secession  of  part  of 
the  congregation,  who  opposed  his  views  on  the 
'half-way  covenant,'  and  who,  after  withdrawing, 
organized  the  famous  Old  South  Church.  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  John  Preston,  the  leader  for  some  time  of 
the  Puritan  party  in  England,  and  published  a 
number  of  volumes  dealing  for  the  most  part 
with  theological  subjects,  and  including:  Dis- 
course About  Civil  Government  in  a  New  Plan- 
tation, Whose  Design  is  Religion  (1663);  The 
Knowledge  of  Christ  Indispensably  Required  of 
All  Men  that  Would  Be  Saved  (1653);  The 
Poxcer  of  Congregational  Churches  Asserted  and 
Vindicated  (1672);  The  Saints  Anchor-Hold 
(1661);  and  (with  William  Hooke)  A  Cate- 
chisme  Containing  the  Chief  Heads  of  Christian 
Religion  (1659).  Consult:  "A  Sketch  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  John  Davenport,"  by  Dexter,  in 
the  Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society,  vol.  ii.  (New  Haven,  1877)  ;  and  a  chap- 
ter in  Mather,  Magnolia  (London,  1702). 

DAVENPORT  BROTHERS,  The.  The 
name  of  two  Americans  professing  to  be  spirit- 
ualistic mediums  who  flourished  between  1845 
and  1865.  They  performed  a  number  of  remark- 
able feats  which  gained  them-  many  followers, 
but  were  finally  exposed  as  impostors.   See  Spia- 

miALISM. 

DA'VID  (Heb.,  beloved).  A  king  of  Israel, 
the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  a  Judean,  dwelling  in 
Bethlehem.  His  family  was  one  of  the  principal 
ones  in  the  town.  The  number  of  Jesse's  sons  is 
given  by  later  tradition  as  seven  ( L  Chron.  ii. 
13-15),  hut  as  eight  in  Sam.  xvii.  12.  The  chro- 
nology of  David's  reign  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  traditional  date.  b.c.  1055-15.  is 
too  early  and  must  be  reduced  by  thirty-five  to 
forty  years.  The  duration  of  his  reign  is  fixed  at 
forty  years  (I.  Kings  ii.  11)  :  but  this  number, 
being  a  round  one.  is  open  to  suspicion,  so  that  all 
that  can  be  stated  is  that  his  career  falls  between 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eleventh  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  tenth  century  b.c.  The  biblical 
account  of  David  is  found  in  ( 1 )  I.  Sam.  xvi.- 
I.  Kings  ii.  and  (2)  in  L  Chron.  ii.,  iii.,  and 
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x.-xxix.  Of  these  two  sources  the  first  alono  enn 
lay  claim  to  historical  value.  The  second,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  based  on  the  other  (see  CllBO.Nl- 
ci.kh),  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  its 
statements  are  as  a  general  thing  to  be  discarded 
as  unhistorical  or  untrustworthy;  while  the  pic- 
ture that  it  gives  of  the  King,  differing  consider- 
ably from  that  found  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  is 
an  idealized  David,  such  as  he  had  become  by  the 
third  century  B.C.  in  the  mind  of  a  pious  Jew. 
Coming  to  the  narrative  in  Samuel  and  Kings, 
great  difficulties  confront  the  critic,  due  largely 
to  the  composite  character  of  the  historical  docu- 
ments and  in  part  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text. 
The  existence  of  'doublets.'  i.e.  two  accounts  of  the 
same  event,  in  the  story  of  David  is  believed  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  in  the  Hook  of  Samuel  dif- 
ferent documents  have  been  pieced  together. 
Thus  we  have  two  accounts  of  David's  introduc- 
tion to  Saul  (I.  Sam.  xvi.  19-23  and  xvii.  1- 
xviii.  5);  of  the  slaying  of  (Joliath  (I.  Sam. 
xvii.  1-xviii.  5  and  II.  Sam.  xxi.  19)  ;  of  Saul's 
throwing  a  spear  at  David  (I.  Sam.  xviii.  10-11 
and  xix.  9-10)  ;  and  more  of  the  same  sort.  All 
these  doublets,  however,  are  limited  to  the  First 
liook  of  Samuel,  and  from  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  Second  Hook  of  Samuel  to  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  chapter  we  have  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, which  is  brought  to  a  close  in  the  first  two 
chapter*  of  I.  Kings.  Chapters  Xxi.  to  xxiv.  of  the 
Second  Hook  of  Samuel  again  represent  an  addi- 
tion of  a  composite  character  like  the  first  eight 
chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  we  have  a  number  of  editorial 
additions  and  interjndations,  of  which  the  two 
principal  ones  are  II.  Sam.  viii.  1-15  and  I. 
Kin^s  ii.  1-12.  Of  these  authorities,  the  most 
authentic,  according  to  the  critical  view,  is  the 
long,  continuous  narrative  of  the  Second  Hook  of 
Samuel.  But  even  the  author  of  this,  while  he 
had  trustworthy  documents  at  his  disposal,  was 
not  a  contemporary  of  David.  The  date  of  the 
other  sections  is  made  to  vary  from  a  period  as 
old  ns  II.  Sam.  ix.-xx.  down  to  the  days  of  .Josiah 
(tt.c.  639  608).  Hut  in  even  the  oldest  there  is 
already  manifest  a  tendency  to  idealize  David, 
which,  weak  at  first,  becomes  more  pronounced 
as  the  popular  hero  recedes  into  the  background 
of  history  and  becomes  a  favorite  subject  for  ro- 
mance, legend,  poetical  embellishment,  and  event- 
ually the  type  of  the  ideal  king  and  religious 
poet.  In  consequence,  it  is  not  easy  to  pick  out 
the  genuinely  historical  incidents  in  David's 
career  and  piece  them  together  into  a  continuous 
narrative.  Thus  the  story  of  David's  encounter 
with  the  giant  (Joliath  is  believed  to  be  a  piece  of 
romance  (I.  Sam.  xvii.-xviii. )  and  the  genuine 
account  of  Goliath's  death  to  be  found  in  II. 
Sam.  xxi.  19,  where  we  learn  that  Elhanan  was 
the  slayer.  Similarly,  the  stories  of  David  and 
Jonathan's  friendship  are  romantic,  though 
based  on  historical  facts.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  he  acquired 
musical  skill,  which,  together  with  his  personal 
charm  and  the  indications  that  he  gave  of  becom- 
ing valorous  in  war.  attracted  Saul  to  him  and 
led  to  his  entering  into  close  relations  with  the 
'melancholy'  King.  He  becomes  Saul's  armor- 
bearer,  and  among  the  personal  services  that  he 
renders  is  to  lie  reckoned  his  soothing  the  King 
by  achievements  in  minstrelsv.  His  success  in 
the  wars  against  the  Philistines  increases  his 


popularity  with  King  and  people,  and  he  becomes 
the  son-in-law  of  the  King  by  marrying  MichaL 
Soon  after,  however,  a  momentous  change  en- 
sues. Saul,  subject  to  fits  of  brooding,  becomes 
jealous  of  David's  popularity  and  entertains  sus- 
picion of  the  latter's  fidelity.  The  story  of  his 
actually  hurling  a  javelin  at  David  may  be  a 
romantic  touch,  but  it  is  certain  that"  Saul'* 
jealousy  eventually  led  to  David's  banishment 
from  the  Court.  David  now  !>ecomes  a  freebooter 
and  gathers  a  retinue  of  brave  but  reckless  war- 
riors about  him.  With  them  he  leads  the  life  of 
a  Hedouin  chief,  attacking  defenseless  landowners 
and  hiring  his  services  in  attacks  upon  Amalek- 
ites, Philistines,  and  others.  The  exact  course  of 
his  wanderings  during  this  period  can  no  longer 
be  followed.  After  first  trying  his  fortunes  at 
Nob.  he  is  obliged  to  seek  refuge  from  Saul  at 
Adullam.  We  find  him  next  in  the  wild  and  de*- 
ert  country  south  of  Judea,  and  he  passe*  at 
times  as  far  east  as  the  Dead  Sea,  but  after  tak- 
ing up  his  abode  for  a  time  at  Engedi.  Saul's 
pursuit  drives  him  to  Oath,  where  he  offers  hi* 
services  to  Achish,  King  of  the  Philistines,  in  an 
expedition  against  Amalekites,  Oezrites,  and 
other  desert  tribes.  In  reward  for  his  services 
he  obtains  the  town  of  Ziklag  aa  a  possession. 
Achish  prepares  an  attack  upon  the  Israelites 
and  calls  upon  David  to  join  him.  The  latter 
consents,  but  yielding  to  the  protests  of  his 
chief  men,  who  feared  treachery  on  David's  part. 
Achish  compels  David  to  depart.  Upon  reaching 
Ziklag  he  finds  that  the  Amalekites  bad  raided 
the  town  during  his  absence.  In  bis  pursuit  he 
surprises  the  Amalekites  and  routs  them.  At 
this  moment  the  tidings  reach  David  of  the  death 
of  Saul  and  his  three  eldest  sons  at  Oilboa  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Philistines.  Tbe  opportunity 
had  now  come  for  David's  return  to  his  native 
country.  He  secures  the  favor  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hebron  and  the  surrounding  district  and  is 
anointed  King  in  Hebron,  while  still  retaining 
Ziklag.  He  makes  an  attempt  at  first  to  obtain 
control  of  the  northern  section,  which  passes  into 
the  hands  of  Ishbaal,  Saul's  youngest  son.  who. 
however,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Abner,  the 
powerful  general.  Ishbaal  foolishly  alienates 
Aimer's  interest  by  reproaching  him  for  taking 
one  of  Saul's  concubines  to  himself,  an  act  which 
may  have  indicated  Abner's  intention  to  seize 
the  throne  for  himself.  Abner  enters  into  secret 
communication  with  David,  but  during  a  visit  to 
him  is  murdered  by  Joab,  the  general  of  David. 
Soon  afterwards  Ishbaal  is  murdered,  and  David, 
being  recognized  as  the  natural  leader  of  all 
Israel,  is  solemnly  anointed  King  of  the  whole 
people  at  Hebron  by  an  assembly  of  the  ciders 
of  the  tribes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  thirty- 
seven  years  old  at  this  time.  Seven  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  biblical  account,  had  passed  since 
the  death  of  Saul.  The  accounts  of  David's 
reign  are  quite  fragmentary  except  for  occur- 
rences in  his  immediate  family.  We  learn  o? 
successive  wars  against  Moah'ites,  Ammonites. 
Edomites.  and  Philistines,  and  while  the  accounts 
of  his  exploits  are  portrayed  perhaps  in  too 
vivid  colors,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  succeeded 
in  firmly  establishing  the  independence  of  Israel 
and  in  laying  the  foundations  for  future  exten- 
sions. Among  other  things,  he  captures  Jebus. 
which  becomes  known  henceforth  under  its  old 
name,  Jerusalem,  makes  it  the  capital  of  the 
country,  nnd  symbolizes  this  by  removing  the 
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sacred  ark  to  that  place.    After  securing  peace 
from  his  enemies,  David  had  to  quell  opposition 
which  arose  in  his  own  household.    His  eldest 
son  Ammon  outraged  his  half-sister  Tamar,  and 
in  revenge  Absalom  caused  Ammon  to  he  mur- 
dered.   Subsequently  Absalom  organized  a  rebel- 
lion against  his  father,  which  obliged  the  King 
to  leave  Jerusalem  for  a  time.    The  uprising  is 
quelled,  but  not  until  Absalom  has  fallen  as  a 
victim.    Amasa,  David's  nephew,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion,  but  had  been  pardoned  by 
David  and  promised  the  chief  command  in  place 
of  Joab,  also  falls  a  sacrifice  to  the  latter's  jeal- 
ousy. Once  more,  as  the  King  stands  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  serious  trouble  threatens  regarding 
the  question  of  succession.  The  Court  was  divided 
between  two  candidates — Adonijah,  the  surviving 
eldest  son,  and  .Solomon,  the  son  of  David  by 
Ilathsheba.    Through  the  influence  of  the  prophet 
Nathan,  the  King  decides  in  favor  of  Solomon. 
David  dies  at  an  advanced  age  and  is  buried 
in  his  capital.    These  family  troubles  are  looked 
upon  by  the  Jewish  writers  as  a  punishment 
for  David's  adulterous  act  with  Bathsheba  and 
his   subsequent  connivance   at   the   murder  of 
Bathsheba's  husband,  Uriah.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  act,  which  took  place  during  the  war 
with  the  Ammonites,  is  the  most  serious  charge 
to  be  brought  against  him,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  its  authenticity,  since  it  is  fully  in 
keeping  with  the  conditions  that  prevailed  at 
the  time.     In  forming  an  estimate  of  David, 
those  conditions  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  no  true  picture  can  be  obtained  of  him 
unless  we  are  willing  to  recognize  his  human 
limitations.    That  he  was  a  great  warrior  admits 
of  no  doubt.    Indeed,  he  was  essentially  a  sol- 
dier, courageous  and  of  boundless  energy.  He 
possessed  the  faculty,  moreover,  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  of  gathering  men  to  himself,  and  as 
a  natural-born  leader  he  overcomes  obstacles  that 
would  have  crushed  others.    But  he  also  shows 
traits  of  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  his  enemies, 
connives  at  treachery,  and  is  willing  to  make  use 
of  underhand  measures  to  accomplish  his  ends. 
His  moral  sense  is  not  strong,  and  it  is  probably 
due  to  this  defect  that  he  shows  such  lamentable 
weakness  in  dealing  with  his  family  affairs.  But, 
with  all  his  faults,  he  remains  one  of  the  most 
notable  figures  in  Hebrew  history,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  attachment  to  him  should 
have  led  to  the  idealization  of  him  by  popular 
tradition,  abetted  by  later  writers.    Whether  he 
composed  poetry  is  doubtful,  though  many  critics 
believe  that  the  dirge  on  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (II.  Sam.  i.  17-27;  cf.  Psalm  xviii.)  is 
his  production.  In  any  case,  the  Psalms,  of  which 
sevent3'-three  are  by  Jewish  tradition  ascribed 
to  him,  do  not  belong  to  his  age,  but  reflect 
in  all  hut  a  few  cases  the  religious  thought  and 
aspirations  of  post-exilic  Judaism.  Consult:  The 
Hebrew  histories  of  Ewald,  Stade.  Wellhausen, 
Renan,  (Juthe.  Piepenbring,  Kittel.  Kent,  etc.: 
also  Budde.  Die  liiichcr  Richter  und  Samuel,  ihre 
Qucllen  und  ihr  Aufbau   (Ciessen,  1  St»0 )  ;  for 
David  as  a  tactician,  Manel  Diculafoy,  Lc  Roi 
David  (Paris,  1807).    See  Psalms. 

DAVID.  (1)  A  celebrated  statue  by  Michel- 
angelo, representing  the  youthful  Israelitish  shep- 
herd, sling  in  hand.  It  stands  in  the  Accademia 
in  Florence.  The  colossal  statue  was  carved  by 
the  sculptor  when  a  youth  from  a  great  block  of 
marble,  which  had  been  cast  aside  as  worthless. 


It  once  stood  before  the  Palazzo  Veechio.  (2)  A 
smaller  statue,  a  masterpiece  of  Donatello.  show- 
ing David  standing  over  the  prostrate  Goliath. 
It  is  in  the  National  Museum  in  Florence. 

DAVID  I.  (1084-1153).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1124  to  1153,  known  as  Saint  David.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore  by  his 
wife  Saint  Margaret  (q.v. ).  During  the  tierce 
struggle  for  the  Scottish  crown,  which  followed 
the  death  of  Iub  father  in  1093,  the  youthful 
David  found  refuge  in  England,  together  with  his 
sister  Eadgyth,  or  Matilda,  who.  in  1100.  mar- 
ried Henry  I.,  King  of  England.  The  residence 
of  David  at  the  English  Court  would  appear  to 
have  been  prolonged  for  several  years,  and  the 
assertion  of  William  of  Malmesbury  may  well  be 
credited  that  "it  freed  him  from  the  rust  of  Scot- 
tish barbarity."  In  1107  his  elder  brother,  Alex- 
ander, succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  David  be- 
came Prince  of  Cumbria  (q.v.).  Together  with 
this  great  principality  he  seems  to  have  held 
lands  in  Lothian:  and  by  hia  marriage,  in  1113, 
with  Matilda,  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, he  acquired  possession  of  that  earldom  too. 
In  1 124  he  succeeded  his  brother  as  King.  In  1 127 
he  took  an  oath,  with  the  other  great  barons  of 
England,  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  niece, 
Matilda,  as  heiress  to  the  English  crown,  should 
her  father,  Henry  I.,  die  without  male  issue.  The 
event  thus  contemplated  came  to  pass  in  1135. 
and  when  Stephen  mounted  the  English  throne 
David  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  Matilda.  Peace 
was  restored  by  the  grant  of  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon  and  the  promise  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  to  David's  son,  Henry,  then  in 
his  twentieth  year;  but  the  war  was  soon  re- 
sumed, and  in  1138  the  King  of  the  Scots,  de- 
serted by  Bruce  and  others  of  his  Anglo-Norman 
vassals,  was  signally  defeated  in  the  battle  of  'the 
Standard,'  near  Northallerton.  In  the  next  year 
a  second  peace  was  concluded  lietween  the  two 
kings,  when  the  promised  earldom  of  Northum- 
berland was  bestowed  on  Prince  Henry.  In  1140 
the  Scottish  King  marched  into  England  for  the 
third  time  to  assert  the  rights  of  Matilda.  He 
was  again  defeated,  and  only  regained  his  own 
country  with  difficulty. 

The  rest,  of  his  reign  was  devoted  to  the  intro- 
duction of  English  civilization  into  Scotland,  a 
task  which  had  been  begun  by  his  parents  and 
continued  by  his  brothers.  King  Edgard  and 
King  Alexander.  He  secured  the  peace  and  snfe- 
ty  of  the  country  by  building  castles;  and  by 
erecting  burghs  he  promoted  trade,  shipping  and 
manufactures.  He  showed  his  favor  for  learning 
by  endowing  manv  bishoprics  and  monasteries. 
David  died  .at  Carlisle  on  May  24,  1 153.  His  son 
Henry  had  died  in  the  previous  June,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Malcolm.  The 
remains  of  David's  legislation,  including  the  in- 
teresting code  of  the  Leges  liurrjorum,  have  been 
carefully  collected  in  the  first  volume  of  The  A ct.t 
of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh. 
1844).  Consult  Robertson,  Scotland  Under  Her 
Early  Kinija  (Edinburgh,  1802). 

DAVID  H.    See  Bbuce. 

DAVID.  dA'vAd'.  Armand  (1826—).  A 
French  missionary  and  naturalist,  horn  at  Es 
pclittc.  Basses- Pyrenees.  In  1848  he  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  I*azarists.  and  in  1802 
went  ns  ji  missionary  tn  China.  Here  he  made 
valuable  collections  of  animals,  plants,  and  min- 
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erals,  which  he  presented  to  the  Museum  of 
Paris.  From  1869  to  1871,  on  behalf  of  the  mu- 
seum, he  made  scientific  explorations  in  China 
and  Tiltet,  discovering  may  new  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  ilora  and  fauna.  Subsequently  he  accom- 
plished a  third  journey,  of  which  he  wrote  in 
the  Journal  de  mon  troisicme  voyage  d'explora- 
tion  dans  Vempire  chinois  (2  vols.,  with  maps, 
1875).  The  results  of  his  previous  travels  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  Xouvcllea  Archive*  du  Muaium 
d'Hiatoiie  Saturelle  (1860,  1868-70).  His  Lea 
oiaeaux  de  la  Chine  (with  24  plates,  1877)  is 
an  important  work. 

DA'VID,  Christian  (1690-1751).  A  Mo- 
ravian missionary,  born  at  Senftlcben,  December 
31,  1690.  Brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
embraced  Lutheran  views  and  then  Moravian 
(1717),  and  founded  the  Moravian  colony  of 
Herrnhut  (1722),  and  was  elected  the  first  of 
the  twelve  elders.  Henceforth  he  was  a  mission- 
ary in  Europe,  and  even  went  to  Greenland, 
where  he  founded  the  first  mission  (1747).  See 
Moravians. 

DAVID,  dil'vet,  Edward.  A  Flemish  buc- 
caneer of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  early  became  one  of  the  'Brethren  of 
the  Coast,'  as  the  West  Indian  pirates  styled 
themselves,  achieved  prominence  in  that  organi- 
zation, and  in  1683  sailed  as  leader  of  an  expedi- 
tion of  three  ships  for  the  Pacific.  Reinforced  by 
French  filibusters  with  two  vessels  and  a  fire- 
ship,  he  devastated  the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru. 
A  fleet  of  three  galleons  and  two  fire-ships  was 
sent  against  him  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  but 
after  an  indecisive  battle  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  the 
coast  of  Peru,  pillaging  towns,  slaughtering,  and 
exacting  ransoms  in  true  piratical  fashion.  He 
then  transferred  his  depredations  to  Central 
America  and  Mexico.  In  1688,  under  a  general 
amnesty  granted  by  King  James  II.,  he  betook 
himself  to  England,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  plunder. 

DAVID,  dn'ved',  Feliciex  Cesar  (1810-76). 
A  distinguished  French  composer.  He  was  born 
at  Cadenet,  Vaucluse.  At  first  a  chorister  and 
later  chapel  -  master  in  the  cathedral  at  Aix, 
he  entered  at  twenty  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  he  studied  with  Benoist  (organ),  Fetis 
(composition),  and  Reber  (harmony).  His  uncle 
cut  off  his  paltry  monthly  allowance  of  50  francs, 
and  David  had  to  give  lessons.  He  joined  the 
Saint-Sinionists,  but  their  commune  broke  up  at 
MfmilMontant  in  1833;  with  a  number  of  fellow- 
dreamer*  he  went  to  the  East — Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  Syria.  After  two  years  of  hardship  and  suf- 
fering he  returned  to  France,  rich  in  novel  expe- 
riences. The  fruit  of  his  journeys,  J/V/orfi'rs 
orient  airs,  received  scant  notice,  and  David  re- 
tired for  mors  serious  study  and  composition,  but 
his  first  symphony  (1838)  had  a  like  fate.  In 
1844  his  'symphonic  ode,'  he  desert,  was  per- 
formed at  tiie  Conservatory  amid  tumults  of  ap- 
plause, which  continued  day  after  day  at  the 
successive  performances  of  the  work.  His  next 
productions,  the  oratorio  iloi.se  au  Sinai  (1846), 
the  symphonic  ode  Chrintophe  Colomb  (1847), 
and  "the  mystery  L'Eden  (1848),  had  little 
success.  But  he  was  now  a  recognized  master; 
even  his  earliest  compositions  found  a  hear- 
ing, and  the  doors  of  every  theatre  were  open  for 
his  new  works,  chiefly  operas.     La   perlc  du 


Brc'sil  (1851)  was  received  with  acclamation, 
and  a  national  prize  of  20,000  francs  was  award- 
ed (in  1867)  to  his  Uerculaneum,  produced  at 
the  Grand  Opera  in  1859.  Lalla  Roukh  (1862) 
was  equally  successful,  but  Le  Saphir  (1865) 
found  less  favor.  La  captive  was  withdrawn  by 
the  composer  before  it  was  performed.  In  1862 
he  was  appointed  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  in  1869  elected  to  succeed  Berlioz  at 
the  Institute  and  as  a  librarian  of  the  Conserva- 
toire de  Musique  in  Paris.  His  compositions  in- 
clude also  chamber  music,  songs,  and  pieces  for 
solo  instruments.  David,  the  'musical  Oriental- 
ist,' occupies  a  singular  position  in  the  history 
of  music:  he  inaugurated  a  new  movement. 
During  his  long  years  of  wandering  in  the  East 
he  absorbed  the  quaint  and  weird  Oriental  melo- 
dies, and  to  express  these  in  the  most  gorgeous 
orchestral  colors  that  a  rich  fancy  could  think 
of  was  his  task.  It  was  the  easier  as  Ber- 
lioz (q.v.)  had  already  worked  out  orchestral 
effects  that  glowed  and  blazed,  and  it  remained 
only  to  give  them  an  Oriental  setting,  which 
David  did  in  Le  desert  and  subsequent  works. 
His  followers  were  numerous,  and  among  them 
the  most  famous  —  Bizet  (Djamileh;  Lea  pi- 
cheura  dea  per  leu ) ,  Massenet  ( lioi  de  Lahore), 
and  Delibes  ( Lakme )  —  were  the  most  directly  in 
fluenced.  He  died  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye. 
Consult  Azevedo,  Fc'licicn  David  (Paris,  1863)' 

DAVID,  Fehdi.nais-d  (1810-73).    A  German 
violinist,  born  in  Hamburg.    For  two  years  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Spohr,  in  Cassel,  studying  at  the 
same  time  with  Hauptmann.    In  1825,  when  only 
fifteen  years  old,  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
a  violinist  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig.  During 
1827  and  1828  he  plaved  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Konigastfldtisches  Theatre,  Berlin.    At  this  time 
he  met  Mendelssohn,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
warm  friendship.    He  left  Berlin  to  become  first 
violin  of  the  private  quartet  of  Baron  von  Lip 
hardt,  of  Dorpat,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
During  his  sojourn  in  Russia,  which  continued 
until  1835,  he  appeared  with  great  success  in 
Saint  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Riga,  and  other  large 
cities.   In  1836  he  was,  through  Mcndclsxohn's  in- 
fluence, appointed  concertmeister  of  the  famous 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig,   a  position 
which  he  filled  ably  until  his  death,  near  Kloster. 
Switzerland.   In  Leipzig  he  was  active  as  a  virtu- 
oso, teacher,  editor,  ant  I  composer.   As  a  virtuoso 
he  had  the  solid  foundations  of  Spohr's  method, 
combined  with  the  freer  development  of  technique 
and  feeling  demanded  by  more  modern  taste.  His 
leadership  of  the  violins  has  left  its  traditions  im- 
pressed upon  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra.   Of  hi« 
success  as  n  teacher  it  is  only  necessary  to  sav 
that  Joachim  and  Wilhelmj*  were  among  his 
pupils.   As  an  editor,  he  has  left  Die  hohe  Hehule 
dea  Yiolinspicla,  a  collection  of  standard  works  of 
old  masters  of  the  instrument  which,  together 
with  his  own  Method  for  Violin,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  determining  the  lines  along  which 
modern  violin-playing  has  developed.  Though  he 
was  not  a  composer  of  the  first  rank,  his  violin 
concertos  are  highly  esteemed,  and  his  Bunie 
Reihe  is  a  charming  series  of  short  pieces  for  vio- 
lin with  pianoforte  accompaniment.    When,  in 
1843.  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  of  Music  was 
established.  David  became  instructor  of  violin 
there.    While  Mendelssohn  was  writing  his  vio- 
lin coneeTto  he  was  in  constant  communication 
with  David,  who  was  the  first  to  play  the  work. 
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and  to  him  Mendelssohn  presented  the  MS., 
which  now  belongs  to  David's  family. 

DAVID,  dtt'vet,  Gueeraut  (1450-1523).  A 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Oudewoter.  Although 
his  name  was  known  to  early  Flemish  writers,  it 
was  forgotten  in  later  times  until  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Weale  that  a  triptych  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Houen  was  painted  by  him  in  1500.  He 
lived  chiefly  in  Bruges,  where  we  find  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Painters'  Guild  in  1484,  and 
where  most  of  his  works  were  executed.  In  1515 
he  entered  the  Painters'  Guild  of  Antwerp.  He 
died  at  Bruges  on  August  13,  1523.  He  was 
probably  a  pupil  of  Memling,  to  whom  his  pic- 
tures were  formerly  attributed,  and  he  is  the  last 
of  the  school  of  the  Van  Eycks.  Among  his  au- 
thenticated works  are  the  "Baptism  of  Christ," 
in  the  Academy  of  Bruges;  the  "Virgin  and 
Child,  with  Saints,"  an  altar-piece  in  the  Rouen 
Museum;  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  a 
triptych  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Basil  in  Bruges; 
and  "Christ  on  the  Cross,"  in  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum. His  works  are  noted  for  their  landscapes, 
which  serve  as  a  background,  and  for  their  com- 
position. Excellent  in  this  regard  are  two  paint- 
ings in  the  Museum  of  Bruges  representing  the 
"Judgment  of  Cambyses,"  painted  for  the  magis- 
tracy of  that  town  in  1488.  Consult:  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  Early  Flemish  Painters  (London, 
1872);  Conway,  Early  Flemish  Artists  (New 
York,  1887). 

DAVID,  da'ved',  Jacques  Louis  (1748-1825). 
A  French  historical  painter.  He  was  born  in 
Paris,  August  31,  1748.  When  Boucher  was  pros- 
tituting his  art  to  gratify  the  depraved  tastes  of 
the  French  populace,  Duvid  became  his  pupil; 
but  Boucher,  recognizing  the  broad  and  noble 
tendency  of  David's  mind,  wisely  and  honorably 
transferred  him  to  the  influence  of  Vien.  After 
many  struggles.  David  took  the  Prix  de  Rome 
with  his  picture,  "Antiochus  and  Stratonice." 
Arriving  at  Rome,  he  found  the  thoughts  of  all 
directed  toward  antiquity.  German  minds — that 
of  Winekelmann.  for  example,  and  that  of  Lea- 
sing— were  also  creating  enthusiasm  for  Greek 
ideals  of  beauty.  This  view  of  art,  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  prevailing  in  France,  impressed 
David,  who  was  copying  the  classical  master- 
pieces of  the  Vatican.  Its  influence  upon  him 
was  first  manifested  after  his  return  to  Paris,  in 
his  picture,  the  "Plague  of  Saint  Roche,"  painted 
in  1780. 

More  than  any  other  painter  of  his  time, 
David,  with  his  classical  tendencies,  represented 
the  spirit  of  the  age — the  reaction  against  the 
frivolous  immorality  of  monarchical  France,  and 
the  return  to  the  stern  virtues  of  antiquity.  His 
"Oath  ot*  the  Horatii"  (178t|  and  "Brutus  Con- 
demning His  Sons  to  Death"  (178!))  were  hailed 
with  universal  applause.  He  became  the  great 
painter  of  the  Revolution,  and  presented  to  the 
Convention,  of  which  be  was  a  leading  spirit,  the 
"Deathbed  of  Lepelletier,"  the  first  martyr  of 
liberty.  When  Marat  was  assassinated,  he  was 
called  by  the  Assembly  to  memorialize  his  death, 
and  he  responded  with  a  painting  in  which  the 
murdered  man  is  portrayed  with  considerable 
naturalistic  strength.  Those  of  his  works  which 
represent  what  he  himself  lived  and  ex|>ericneed 
are  painted  in  this  manner.  The  same  is  true  of 
bis  portraits  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  like 
those  of  Madame  Reeamier  (Louvre),  of  Barrere. 


and  especially  of  the  young  Bonaparte.  His  chief 
masterpiece  of  the  Napoleonic  period  was  the 
colossal  picture  of  the  "Coronation  of  Napoleon 
1."  (finished  1807,  and  now  at  Versailles).  This 
is  a  stately  composition,  noble  in  color,  and  with 
a  tender,  quivering  light,  justifying  Muther's 
encomium  of  being  the  best  historical  painting 
of  the  past  century.  His  portraits  of  this  period, 
as,  for  example,  those  of  the  Emperor,  the  Pope, 
and  Murat,  arc  all  of  the  highest  naturalistic 
merit.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he 
was  exiled  to  Brussels,  where  he  died  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1825.  During  his  exile  he 
painted  the  graceful  portrait  of  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  his  "Three  Fates,"  in 
the  Praet  collection,  Brussels — three  hideous  old 
women,  painted  with  keen  realism  and  great  pic- 
torial strength,  in  a  manner  almost  worthy  of 
Frans  Hals.  All  of  these  works  show  a  realistic 
talent  of  the  first  order,  with  high  powers  as  a 
draughtsman  and  a  colorist. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  side,  or  even  the  best- 
known  side,  of  David's  art.  He  was  at  heart  an 
antiquarian,  and  most  of  his  large  canvases 
represent  antique  subjects.  While  these  paint- 
ings show  great  excellence  of  drawing,  they  are 
cold  in  composition  and  coloring,  exaggerated 
and  theatrical  in  action.  Besides  those  men- 
tioned above,  the  "Death  of  Socrates,"  "Belisa- 
riua  Asking  Alms"  (  1784),  at  Lille,  "Leonidas 
at  Thermopyla?"  (1814),  the  "Rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines"  (1709),  are  among  the  chief  of  this  class 
of  his  paintings.  These  were  the  works  which 
had  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  pupils. 
Throughout  the  Revolution  and  under  the  Em- 
pire, he  was  the  supreme  dictator  of  art  in 
France,  and  his  influence  upon  its  development 
was  very  great.  While  he  rescued  it  from  the 
littleness  and  trivialities  of  the  followers  of 
Watteau,  he  established  a  despotism  of  classi- 
cism which  had  to  be  broken  before  there  could 
be  real  progress.  Nevertheless,  he  was  in  a  way 
the  regenerator  of  modern  French  art,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  drawing  exercised  a  salutary 
influence  upon  its  development. 

Consult:  Stranahan,  History  of  French  Paint- 
ing (New  York,  1899)  ;  Muther,  History  of 
Modern  Art,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1890)  ;  Delecluze, 
J.  L.  David  (Paris,  1855);  Coupin,  Essai  sur 
J.  L.  David  (Paris,  1827)  ;  Normand,  "David,"  in 
Lcs  artistes  cW&rrs. 

DAVID,  dii'vet,  Johannes  Baptista  (1801- 
06).  A  Flemish  philologist,  born  at  Licr.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  he  held  the  chair  of  Bel- 
gian history  and  Flemish  literature  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain.  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest  Flemish  scholars  of  the  century 
and  a  very  prolific  writer.  His  principal  work  is 
the  famous  Yaderlandsche  historic  ( 10  vols., 
1842-04;  4th  ed.  1885  et  seq.).  a  complete  his- 
tory of  Belgium.  The  most  important  of  his 
linguistic  works  is  entitled:  Ecrstc  bcainsclen 
dcr  ncdirdititschc  sprackkunst  ( 10th  ed.  1858). 

DAVID,  da'ved'.  Lai  rent  Olivier  (1842—). 
A  Canadian  journalist,  born  at  Sault  au  Recollet, 
Quebec  Province,  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Sainte  Thf-rese.  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1804.  From  1870  to  1884  he  was  editor  of 
1/Opinion  Publique:  and  he  has  also  been  nt 
different  times  connected  with  Le  Men  Public 
and  La  Tribune.  He  has  sat  in  the  Quebec  Legis- 
lature for  Montreal  East,  and  from  1887  to 
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1888  was  president  of  the  Saint  Jean  Baptist© 
Society  of  Montreal.  His  publications  include 
liioyruphies  ct  portraits  (1870);  Lea  hiroes  de 
Chateauguay  (1883);  Lett  patriotcs  de  f 847-33 
( 188 1 )  ;  Mis  contcmporains  (1894);  Lea  deux 
1'apineau  (1806);  and  l<e  clergt  canadien:  8a 
mission  et  son  teuvre  (IS! Hi).  The  last-named 
work  reproves  certain  Bonian  Catholics  for  in- 
tervention in  political  affairs,  and  was  con- 
demned by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 

DAVID,  Piebbe  Jean  (1789-1856).  A 
French  sculptor.  He  was  born  at  Angers,  March 
12,  1789,  and  was  called  David  d'Angers  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  David  the  painter.  He  went 
to  Paris  to  study  sculpture.  Through  the  liber- 
ality of  David  the  painter,  who  gave  him  gratu- 
itous instruction,  he  was  Anally  enabled  to  take 
a  prize  and  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Rome.  He 
was  also  a  pupil  of  the  sculptor  Holland,  and  at 
Rome  he  frequented  the  ateliers  of  Canova  and 
Thorwaldsen.  But,  notwithstanding  this  clas- 
sical training,  he  copied  nature  with  freedom  and 
fidelity,  and  belongs  to  the  early  naturalists  of 
this  century,  although  not  entirely  free  from 
classic  conventions.  He  was  eminent  as  a  portrait- 
ist in  sculpture,  always  producing  a  work  of  real 
art.  The  ease  with  which  he  handled  relief  is  more 
manifest  in  his  results  than  in  foreshortening, 
where  form  is  truthfully  defined,  and  yet  remains 
suggestive.  The  work  of  David  d'Angers  is  best 
studied  in  his  own  town,  and  at  Pere-laChaise. 
He  executed  many  colossal  works  and  numerous 
busts,  but  his  fame  also  rests  upon  his  medal- 
lions, of  which  those  of  Bonaparte  and  Mme. 
David  are  Ix-st  known.  Of  his  large  works,  there 
are  the  fine  groups  of  the  pediment  of  the  Pan- 
theon in  Paris,  the  commission  for  which  was 
given  him  by  the  new  Government  after  the  July 
revolution,  during  which  David  had  fought  in  the 
ranks.  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  After  the  coup  d'etat  by 
Napoleon  III.,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  but,  after 
some  time  spent  in  Greece,  he  returned  to  France. 
He  died  January  5,  1850.  Among  the  statues 
executed  by  David  are  "Madame  de  Stael"; 
"Talma,"  for  the  Theatre  Francois;  "Cuvier," 
"Corneille"  (Rouen),  and  "Ijifayette"  (Wash- 
ington). Fenelon's  monument  at  Cambray  is 
also  his  work,  as  are  busts  of  Goethe,  Schil- 
ling, and  Dannecker.  His  two  chief  works,  be- 
sides the  pediment  of  the  Pantheon,  are  the  tomb 
of  General  Gobert  ( Pere-la-Chaisc) ,  a  very  real- 
istic production ;  and  his  "Philopn»mcn"  ( Louvre ) 
in  classic  garb.  David  was  a  Chevalier  of  the 
l>egion  of  Honor,  a  professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Painters,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Con- 
sult: Brownell,  History  of  French  Art  (New 
York.  1892)  :  Gonse.  La  sculpture  francaise 
nrpuis  Ic  XIV.  siMr  (Paris,  1895);  Jouin, 
David  d'Angers  (Paris,  1878). 

DAVID,  or  DEWI,  Saixt  (  ?  -601).  The 
patron  saint  of  Wales.  He  was,  according  to 
tradition  (probably  worthless),  the  grandson  of 
Ceredig.  King  of  Cardiganshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  monks  and  later  went  through  Wales 
on  a  preaching  tour.  He  also  founded  monas- 
teries, especially  that  one  at  Menevia,  now  called 
Saint  David's,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  there  he 
heeame  abbot,  which  office  was  equivalent  to 
bishop  and  its  holder  was  so  designated.  As 
bishop,  be  presided  at  the  synods  of  Brett  and 
•Victory.'    He  died  in  601,  and  was  canonized 


in  1120;  his  festival  is  held  on  March  1.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  success  in 
conversion.  Several  works  have  been  ascribed  to 
him,  but  these  are  no  longer  extant.  His  life 
was  written  by  Ricemarch,  Bishop  of  Saint 
David's,  who  died  about  the  year  1099,  reprinted 
in  W.  .1.  Rees,  Lircs  of  the  Cambroliritish  Saint* 
of  the  Fifth  and  Immediately  Succeeding  Centu- 
ries, with  an  English  translation  ( London, 
1853).  Consult  Rice  Rees,  .4»  Essay  on  the 
Welsh  Saints  (London,  1836). 

DAVID  AP  GWILYM.  dl'vcd  iip  gweliro 
(c.1300-70).  The  greatest  of  medueval  Welsh 
poets.  He  was  born  either  in  Cardiganshire  or 
Glamorganshire.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
education,  and  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Italian 
literatures  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  educated  in  Italy.  His  tendency  to  satirise 
his  neighbors,  as  well  as  his  numerous  love 
affairs,  brought  him  into  frequent  difficulties. 
He  has  been  compared  to  Shakespeare.  Burn*, 
Ovid,  and  Petrarch,  and  addressed  to  Morvydd. 
who  may  be  called  his  Laura,  more  than  147 
poems.  Morvydd  was  the  daughter  of  Madog 
ljiwgain,  and  her  marriage  to  a  wealthy  suitor 
was  soon  followed  by  her  elopement  with  the 
poet.  They  are  said  to  have  escaped  to  France, 
but  a  lawsuit  was  brought  against  David  by  the 
outranfed  husband,  to  whom  damages  were 
adjudged  in  a  large  sum.  Unable  to  pay  it.  the 
poet  might  have  languished  in  prison  had  not  the 
jieoplc  of  Glamorgan  generously  remitted  the 
obligation.  In  gratitude  for  this  the  poet  dedi- 
cated  two  of  his  principal  poems  to  Glamorgan. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  his  poems  were 
edited  by  Owen  Jones  (Myfyr)  and  William 
Owen-Pughe  (London,  1789),  and  more  have 
been  lately  discovered  in  the  Mostyn  Library 
and  British  Museum.  An  admirable  English  ver- 
sion of  the  poems  was  published  by  Arthur 
James  Johnes  (1834).  See  Wsum  Literati  ke. 

DAVID  CITY.  The  county-seat  of  Butler 
County,  Neb.,  60  miles  west  of  Omaha  ;  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River,  and  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri 
Valley  railroads  (Map:  Nebraska,  G  2).  It  is 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural  region.  Population, 
in  1890,  2028;  in  1900,  1845. 

DAVID  COPTERFIELD.  A  novel  by  Dick- 
ens, published  serially,  beginning  May,  1849. 
It  was  the  author's  favorite  book,  and  is  said 
to  be  partly  autobiographical.  It  narrates  the 
life  of  the  hero  from  his  birth  to  his  marriage 
with  the  gentle  Agnes — the  early  remarriage  of 
his  mother,  her  death,  his  miserable  school  day*, 
his  apprenticeship,  his  running  off  to  the  home 
of  an  eccentric  aunt.  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood,  his 
growth  to  manhood  and  happiness  in  his  new 
surroundings,  his  first  marriage  with  his  'child 
wife.'  Dora  Spcnlow.  her  death,  and  his  final 
union  with  the  patient  daughter  of  Mr.  Wick- 
field. 

DAVIDEIS,  dA-\id'e-Ts.  A  sacred  pnem  on 
the  troubles  of  David,  the  chief  work  of  Cowley, 
published  in  1656,  and  founded  on  the  life  of  the 
second  King  of  Israel. 

DAVID  GAR'RICK.     A  comedy  by  Robert 
son.  which  appeared  in  1864.  and  is  a  muta- 
tion from  the  French  play  Sulliran.    It  purp-»»'t* 
to  represent  amatory  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
famous  eighteenth-century  English  actor,  and 
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was  first  produced  at  the  Haymarket  with  the 
cider  Bothers  in  the  principal  role. 

DAVID  HAR'DM.  A  very  popular  story 
by  Edward  Noyes  Westcott,  which,  after  rejection 
by  a  number  of  publishers,  attained  a  remark- 
able success,  The  character  of  the  shrewd,  horse- 
trading  David  liarutn  is  distinctively  an  Ameri- 
can type,  and  was  drawn  from  an  original  who 
was  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Homer,  X.  Y.  An 
identification  of  the  characters  and  scenes  has 
been  published  by  Arthur  T.  Vance,  under  the 
title  The  Real  David  Harum  (New  York.  15)01). 

DAV'IDGK,  William  Pleateb  (1814  88). 
\n  English  comedian,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1850  and  became  identified  with  the 
American  staye.  He  was  born  April  17.  1814.  in 
London,  and  appeared  as  a  youthful  amateur  at 
Drury  I,ane  in  The  Miller's  Maid.  Afterwards  he 
jieted  in  various  English  cities,  especially  in  Man- 
chester. His  first  appearance  in  America  was 
in  August,  1850,  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle  at  the  old 
Broadway  Theatre;  later  he  supported  many 
well-known  actors  in  the  metropolis  and  else- 
where, among  them  Edwin  Forrest  and  Fanny 
Davenport.  Some  of  his  notable  parts  were 
t'aliban:  Eecles,  in  Caste;  Dick  Deadeye,  which 
he  created  in  Pinafore ;  Old  Hardy,  in  The  Belle's 
Stratagem;  and  Hardcastle,  in  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer.  His  last  engagement  was  with  the 
Madison  Square  Company,  beginning  in  1885. 
He  died  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  7,  1888.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  autobiographical 
reminiscences,  called  Footlight  Flashes  (New 
York.  I860)  ;  The  Drama  Defended  (New  York, 
1859)  ;  and  other  works. 

His  son,  William  Daviooe  (1817-1899),  also 
an  actor,  was  born  at  Manchester,  England,  and 
brought  to  the  United  States  when  a  child  of 
three  years.  During  his  career  he  plaved  with 
William  H.  Crane  (1870-71).  Kate  *  Claxton 
(1877-78).  and  later  for  several  seasons  with 
Roland  Reed.    He  died  in  Chicago. 

DA'VIDISTS.  The  name  of  two  distinct 
Christian  sects:  (1)  Followers  of  David  of  Din- 
ant,  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Paris,  whose 
philosophical  work  was  condemned  by  the  Synod 
of  Paris  in  1210.  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
ban  laid  upon  him  in  1215  by  the  Pope,  had  to 
flee  from  France.  The  place  and  date  of  his 
death  are  unknown.  His  fundamental  idea  was 
that  the  Deity  alone  had  any  real  existence, 
being  the  materia  prima  of  all  things.  (2)  Da- 
vidists,  or  David  (Jeorgians,  followers  of  David 
George,  or  Joris.  a  native  of  Delft,  Holland.  In 
1530  he  was  whipped,  had  his  tongue  bored,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  obstructing  a  Roman  Catholic 
procession.  He  founded  a  sect  of  his  own,  and 
in  1542  published  his  Book  of  Wonders,  detail- 
ing the  visions  which  he  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived. After  his  death  his  body  was  dug  up 
and  burned  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  Basel, 
where  he  had  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
as  a  merchant  under  an  assumed  name,  John  of 
Bruges.  The  sect,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
Nicholas,  became  known  in  Holland  and  England 
as  the  'Familists.'  They  interpreted  the  whole 
of  Scripture  allegorically,  and  maintained  that 
as  Moses  had  taught  hope  and  Christ  had  taught 
faith,  it  was  their  mission  to  teach  love,  the 
service  of  which  was  the  highest  and  best  of  the 
dispensation!!.  The  result  was  an  extreme  Anti- 
nomianism    in   practice,   which   attracted  the 


notice  of  the  authorities  in  both  countries.  Early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  sect  was  sup- 
pressed or  absorbed  by  others.  See  Joris,  David. 

DAVTDOFF,  da've-dof,  Karl  ( 1838  89) .  A 
Russian  violoncellist,  born  at  (kddingen,  Cour- 
land.  He  was  educated  at  the  Moscow  Univer- 
sity, and  studied  the  violoncello  under  11. 
Schmitt  in  Moscow  and  Schuberth  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, and  harmony  with  Hauptmann,  in  Leip- 
zig. He  first  apj>eared  at  the  (Jewandhaus, 
Leipzig,  in  1859,  and  was  made  first  violoncel- 
list in  the  (Jewandhnus  orchestra,  and  professor 
in  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  In  1802  he  was 
appointed  solo  violoncellist  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  professor  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  was  director  of  the  latter 
from  1870  to  1887.  As  a  virtuoso  he  was 
equalled  by  few,  and  won  great  fame  on  his 
concert  tours  through  Europe.  Besides  four 
concertos,  and  a  number  of  minor  pieces  for 
his  instrument,  he  composed  some  works  for 
orchestra,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs. 

DAVIDS,  Thomas  William  Rhys  (1843—). 
An  English  Orientalist.  He  was  born  at  Col- 
chester, was  educated  at  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau,  entered  the  civil  service  in  Ceylon,  and  filled 
various  judicial  appointments  in  that  island. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1877,  and  was  made  professor  of  Pali  and 
Buddhist  Literature  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, 1882.  He  has  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  study  of  Buddhism.  His  works  include: 
Buddhism:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Teachings 
of  Gautama,  the  Buddha  (1877)  ;  a  translation 
from  the  Jfltakas.  or  Buddhist  Birth  stories; 
Buddhism,  Its  History  and  Literature  (1896, 
composed  from  American  lectures).  He  has 
also  edited  many  Pali  texts,  and  is  (1902)  editor 
of  the  Pali  Text  Society. 

DAVID'S  DEER.    See  Elaphure. 

DAVIDS  ISLAND.  An  island  lying  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
city  line  of  Greater  New  York  (Map:  New  York, 
F  5|.  It  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  military  purposes.  Its 
extent  is  about  100  acres. 

DA'VIDSON,  Andrew  Bruce  (1851  —  ).  A 
Scottish  biblical  scholar.  He  was  born  in  Aber- 
deenshire, and,  after  receiving  an  academic  educa- 
tion, was  ordained  in  1863,  in  which  year  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  biblical  exegesis  in 
the  New  College.  Edinburgh.  He  is  considered 
an  authority  on  Old  Testament  exegesis.  His 
publications  include  a  Commentary  on  Job  (vol. 
i.,  1862)  ;  An  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar 
(4th  ed.  1881)  :  The  Ejnstle  to  the  Hebretcs  (in 
Clark's  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes,  1882)  ;  and 
Job  and  Ezekicl  (in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools.  1884). 

DAVIDSON,  Charles  (1852—).  An  Ameri- 
can scholar.  He  was  born  in  Streetsboro,  Ohio, 
and  was  educated  at  Iowa  College  and  at  Yale 
University.  His  publications  include:  The  Pho- 
nology of  the  Stresied  Yoircls  of  Bfoiculf  ( in 
"Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion," vol.  vi.,  No.  283)  ;  The  Difference  Between 
the  Scribes  of  BSotrtilf  (in  "Modern  Language 
Notes,"  vol.  v..  No.  2)  ;  English  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  ("School  and  College."  vol.  i.,  No.  10)  ; 
and  Studies  in  the  English  Mystery  Plays. 
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DAVIDSON,  George  (1825—).  An  Ameri- 
can astronomer.  He  was  born  in  Nottingham, 
England,  but  went  to  the  United  States  in  1832 
and  was  educated  there.  He  has  done  notable 
work  on  the  Government  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey (1845-95),  but  it  is  in  astronomical  re- 
search that  he  gained  his  greatest  distinction. 
He  has  traveled  on  every  continent  to  make  ob- 
servations, particularly  of  transits  of  Venus. 
At  present  lie  is  professor  of  geography  at  the 
University  of  California. 

DAVIDSON,  James  Wood  (1829—).  An 
American  author,  born  in  Newberry  District, 
S.  C.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  in  South 
Carolina  College,  then  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Columbia,  and,  during  the  Civil  War, 
adjutant  of  infantry  in  Jackson's  corps  of  Lee's 
army.  He  was  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (1873).  and  American  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Standard  from  1873  to  1878. 
His  published  works  include  The  Living  Writers 
of  the  South  ( 1809)  ;  The  Correspondent  ( 1886)  ; 
The  Poetry  of  the  Future  (1888)  ;  and  The  Flor- 
ida of  To  day  (1889). 

DAVIDSON,  John  (1857-).  An  English 
poet.  He  was  born  at  Barrhead,  near  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  April  11,  1857;  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
became  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  a 
sugar-house  at  Greenock ;  attended  for  a  short 
time  Edinburgh  University;  taught  in  several 
Scotch  schools;  and  went  to  London  in  1890,  in- 
tending to  take  up  a  literary  career.  He  had 
already  published  three  plays — Bruce  (1880); 
Smith:  A  Tragic  Farce  (1888)  ;  and  Scaramonsh 
in  Naxos  (1889) — which,  though  poorly  con- 
structed, contain  many  striking  scenes.  His  later 
plays  have  met  with  considerable  success  on  the 
stage.  In  1901  he  began  the  issue  of  a  series  of 
verse-pamphlets  called  Testaments,  of  which  have 
appeared  "A  Vivisector,"  "A  Man  Forbid,"  and 
"An  Empire-Builder."  Reactionary  from  the 
start,  he  now  utterly  repudiates  the  past  in  art, 
literature,  morals,  and  religion.  His  philosophy 
(partly  derived  from  Schopenhauer)  is  thor- 
oughly pessimistic.  In  man  he  sees  matter  striv- 
ing through  brutal  effort  toward  self-knowledge. 
Hence  his  defense  of  vivisection.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  ballads,  individual  in  subject  and 
style.  His  thought  and  manner  are  well  repre- 
sented hv  Making  of  a  Poet,  Houndsditch,  and 
the  ballads  of  "Heaven"  and  "Hell,"  in  Ballads 
and  8ongs  (1894)-.  Other  volumes  are  Fleet 
Street  Eclogue  (1st  ser.,  1893;  2d  ser.,  1895); 
\ew  Ballads  (1896);  The  Last  Ballad  and 
Other  Poems  (1898).  For  critical  analysis  of 
his  work,  consult  Archer,  Poets  of  the  Younger 
Generation  (London  and  New  York,  1902). 

DAVIDSON,  John  Wynn  (1824-81).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  born  in  Fairfax 
County.  Va.,  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  was 
assigned  as  second  lietitenant  of  dragoons  in 
1845,  and  during  the  Mexican  War  was  with  the 
Army  of  the  West  at  San  Pasqual,  the  passage 
of  the  San  Gabriel  River,  and  at  Mesa.  In  1848 
he  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  of  the 
First  Dragoons,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  on  scouting,  gar- 
rison, and  frontier  duty.  From  1861  to  1862  he 
served  in  the  defenses  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
in  the  latter  year,  with  rank  of  major  of  cavalry, 
fought  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the 
Peninsular  Campaign,  becoming  brigadier-gen- 


eral of  volunteers  in  1862.  He  was  brevetted 
colonel  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at 
the  battle  of  Golding's  Farm  (Va.),  and  in  1865 
major-general  in  both  the  regular  and  volunteer 
services  for  gallantry  during  the  war,  and  vna 
in  command  successively  of  the  Saint  Louis  Divi- 
sion of  the  Missouri,  of  the  Army  of  Southeast 
Missouri,  and  again  of  the  Saint  Louis  Division. 
In  1863  he  commanded  a  cavalry  division  at 
Brownsville  (Ark.)  and  Ashley's  Mills  (Ark.), 
and  in  the  capture  of  Bayou  M'etre  (Ark.).  He 
was  appointed  in  1864  chief  of  cavalry  of  the 
division  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  1SG6- 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Tenth  United 
States  Cavalry.  From  1873  to  1881  he  waa  in 
command  of  various  posts  in  the.  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Texas,  and  Montana,  and  in  1879  became 
colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry. 

DAVIDSON,  Lucbetia  Maria  <  1808  25).  An 
American  poet,  remarkable  for  her  precocity  in 
rhyming.  The  first  of  her  writings  preserved 
were  done  when  she  was  nine  years  old.  At  six 
teen  she  attended  Mrs.  Emma  Willard's  school  at 
Troy,  but  her  health  failed  and  she  died  the  next 
vear.  Many  of  her  pieces  were  lost  or  destroyed, 
but  nearlv*300  were  collected  and  published  by 
S.  F.  B.  Morse  under  the  title  Amir  A' nan  and 
Other  Poems  ( 1829) .  Her  sister.  Margaret  Mil 
i.er  Davidson  (1823-38).  was  also  a  precocious 
writer,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  composed  a  drama 
called  the  Tragedy  of  Alethia.  Washington  Irv- 
ing was  her  patron  and  supervised  the  publica- 
tion of  the  two  sisters'  works  (1850). 

DAVIDSON,  Sam l  el  (1806-98).  An  Irish 
biblical  critic.  He  was  born  at  Kellswater  and 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  College  of  Belfast. 
He  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  in 
1835  was  given  the  chair  of  biblical  criticism  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Belfast.  Soon  afterwards 
he  became  a  Congregationalist.  In  1842  he  was 
offered  the  chair  of  biblical  literature  and  Orien- 
tal languages  in  the  Lancashire  Independent 
College  at  Manchester  and  was  one  of  the  Old 
Testament  Revision  committee.  His  principal 
works  are  Sacred  Hcrmeneutic*  (1843)  ;  Text  of 
the  Old  Testament  Considered,  tcith  a  Treati** 
on  Sacred  Interpretation  (1856),  written  for 
Home's  Introduction.  The  publication  of  this 
discussion  resulted  in  his  resignation  of  his  chair 
at  the  Manchester  College.  His  other  publica- 
tions include  The  Canon  of  the  Bible  (  1877); 
The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  Contained  in  the 
yew  Testament  (1882). 

DAVIDSON,  Thomas  (1817-85).    An  Eng- 
lish geologist  and  paleontologist,  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh,    lie  studied  on  the  Continent  and  at 
Edinburgh  University,  made  extensive  geological 
tours,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Leopold  von  Buch, 
the  Gemian  geologist,  undertook  the  study  of 
the  Brachiopoda.    In  1851-70  he  published,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Paleontographical  Society, 
his  important  monograph  on  British  Brachio- 
poda (3  vols.),  containing  250  plates  drawn  by 
himself.    To  this  work  he  added  (1873-1885> 
three  supplementary  volumes.    His  Memoir  on 
Recent  Brachiopoda  was  posthumously  published 
by  the  l.inntran  Society.    In  1852  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and 
in  1857  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    His  spies 
did  collection  of  recent  and  fossil  brachiopods. 
together  with  his  books,  he  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  South  Kensington. 
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DAVIDSON,  Thomas  (1840-1000).  A  Scotch- 
American  philosopher,  born  near  Tettcrangus, 
Scotland.  He  graduated  in  1800  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  removed  in  1880  to  Canada, 
and  in  1807  to  the  United  State*,  and  in  1875 
settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was  active 
as  scholar,  author,  and  lecturer.  A  close  Btudent 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  was  invited  by  the  Pone 
to  assist  the  corps  of  Italian  professors  in  the 
preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  that 
philosopher.  His  Philosophical  System  of  An- 
tonio Rosmini-Serbati  (1882)  was  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  latter  to  English  readers.  For 
many  years  he  conducted  at  Keene,  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  a  'summer  school  for  culture  sciences/ 
and  from  1898  a  class  of  Russian  Jews  in  New 
York  City.  His  personality  was  large  and  com- 
manding. His  published  works  include  further: 
a  translation  of  the  fragments  of  Parmenides 
(1809)  and  one  of  Bleek's  Origin  of  Language 
(1809);  A  Short  Account  of  the  \  iobe  Group 
( 1874)  ;  The  Parthenon  Frieze  and  Other  Essays 
( 1882)  ;  The  Place  of  Art  in  Education  (1880)  ; 
Aristotle  and  Educational  Ideals  and  A  History 
of  Education  (1900). 

DAVIDSON,  William  (1740-81).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  was  taken  when  a  child  to  North  Carolina, 
and  became  a  major  in  one  of  the  first  regiments 
raised  in  that  State  for  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  in  the  engagements  at  Brandywine,  Ger- 
mantown,  and  Monmouth,  and  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  a  brigadier-general  of  North  Carolina 
militia.  In  the  attempt  to  check  the  advance  of 
Cornwallis  over  the  Catawba  River  at  Cowan's 
Ford,  February  1,  1781,  he  was  killed.  Davidson 
College,  N.  C,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE.  A  town  in  Meck- 
lenburg County.  N.  C,  22  miles  north  of  Char- 
lotte; on  the  Southern  Railway  (Map:  North 
Carolina,  B  2).  It  has  cotton-mille,  a  cotton- 
seed-oil mill,  planing-mills,  and  a  ftouring-mill. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  Davidson  College  (q.v.) 
and  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  College,  estab- 
lished about  1890,  connected  with  which  is 
Altheon  Hospital.  Population,  in  1890,  481 ;  in 
1900,  904. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  education  established  in  1837  at  David- 
son College,  N.  C.  The  college  was  founded  by 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  at 
present  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed 
by  the  Presbyterians  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  (Presbyterian 
Church  South) .  No  theological  department,  how- 
ever, is  maintained  and  the  degrees  conferred  are 
the  academic  ones  in  art  and  science.  The  student 
attendance  approximates  200;  the  endowment 
of  the  college  is  $125,000,  the  income  about 
$20,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the  college  prop- 
erty $325,000.  The  library  contains  15,000 
volumes. 

DAVID  THE  PHILOSOPHER  (Arm.  Da- 
vit 'Imasdaser),  or  David  the  Armenia*.  An 
Armenian  scholar  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  He 
studied  in  Greece,  and  wrote  learned  translations 
of,  and  commentaries  on,  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
Consult:  Neumann,  Mf  moire  sur  la  vie  et  les 
outrages  dc  David  (Paris,  1829). 

DA'VTE,  William  Richardson  (1750-1820). 
An  American  soldier,  bora  in  Egremont,  Eng- 
land.   He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1703, 


graduated  at  Princeton  in  1770,  studied  law  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  and  in  1779  received  the  com- 
mission of  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons.  His  troop 
was  subsequently  assigned  to  Count  Pulaski's 
legion,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  resumed  the  study  of  law  at  Salisbury,  and 
in  1779  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  North  Caro- 
lina.  Under  the  authorization  of  that  State  in 

1780  he  raised  at  his  own  expense  a  troop  of 
dragoons  and  two  mounted  infantry  companies, 
with  which  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  south- 
western districts  against  British  attacks  from 
South  Carolina.  In  1780  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  State  cavalry,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  At  the  entry  of  \jotA  Cornwallis  into 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  spirited  resistance  to  the  repeated  charges  of 
Tarleton's  famous  legion.    He  was  appointed  in 

1781  to  the  post  of  commissary-general  of  the 
American  Army  in  the  South.  After  the  Revo- 
lution he  became  a  successful  lawyer,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  and  for  a  number  of  years  represented  the 
borough  of  Halifax  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
State  Legislature.  He  drew  up  the  act,  passed 
in  1789,  for  the  establishment  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina:  in  1794  was  commissioned 
major-general  of  militia;  in  1798  was  elected 
Governor  of  North  Carolina;  and  in  1799  re- 
signed that  post  to  accept  appointment  to  the 
embassy  which  concluded  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  convention  of  September  30,  1800.  Con- 
sult the  biography  by  Hubbard,  in  vol.  xxv. 
(Boston,  1848)  of  The  Library  of  American 
Biography,  edited  by  .Tared  Sparks. 

DA'VIES,  Ben  (1858—).  An  English  tenor, 
born  in  Swansea,  Wales.  He  studied  under  Ran- 
degger  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  (1880- 
83 ) ,  where  he  won  numerous  prizes.  Upon  leav- 
ing the  Academy  he  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Troupe,  appearing  in  Faust,  The  Bohemian  Girl, 
etc.;  but  he  is  best  known  as  a  concert  and 
oratorio  singer.  He  visited  the  United  States  in 
1893,  and  again  in  1894. 

DAVIES,  Charles  (1798-1870).  An  Ameri- 
can mathematician,  born  in  Washington,  Conn. 
He  early  removed  to  Saint  I^awrence  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1815  graduated  at  West  Point. 
In  1848  he  took  the  chair  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
New  York,  and  in  1857  the  chair  of  higher 
mathematics  in  Columbia  College.  His  works  in- 
clude: Surveying  (1832)  ;  Trigonometry  (1840)  ; 
Logic  of  Mathematics  (1850);  and  Dictionary 
and  Cyclopaedia  of  Mathematical  Science  (1855). 
He  edited,  in  English,  Bourdon's  Algebra  ( 1834), 
and  Legendre'B  Geometry  (1828). 

DAVIES,  Henry  Eugene,  Jr.  (1830-94).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  New  York.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  Williams,  and  Columbia, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  United 
States  Volunteers  as  captain,  and  became  briga- 
dier-general in  September,  1803.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Cavalry  Corps,  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  became  one  of  Sheridan's  most  trusted 
lieutenants,  and  by  1805  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  major-general  of  volunteers.  He  resigned  in 
1800,  and  afterwards  became  a  prominent  New 
York  lawyer  and  held  several  public  offices.  He 
was  the  author  of  General  Sheridan  (1895),  in 
the  Great  Commander  Series. 
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DAVIES,  John,  of  Hereford  (c.1565-1618) . 
An  English  poet,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Sir  John  Davies  (q.v.).  At  Oxford  and  else- 
where he  was  famous  a*  a  writing  master.  He 
wrote  many  curious  philosophical  poems,  epi- 
grams, satires,  and  sonnets.  Among  these  are: 
Micro<osmos  (1003)  ;  Triumph  of  Death  (1805), 
descriptive  of  the  plague;  Wit's  Pilgrimage 
(c.1610),  containing  sonnets,  etc.;  The  Scourge 
of  Folly  (c.1011).  containing  epigrams,  etc.,  one 
of  which  is  addressed  to  Shakespeare  under  the 
name  'our  Knglish  Terence';  and  The  Muse's 
Sacrifice,  or  Divine  Meilitations  (1012).  Con- 
sult Complete  W  orks,  edited  by  Groaart  (2  vols., 
Blackburn,  1873). 

DAVIES,  Sir  John  (1509-1020).  An  Eng- 
lish poet  and  statesman.  He  was  born  at  Tis- 
bury,  W  iltshire,  educated  at  Oxford,  studied  law 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1595.  In  1003  he  was  sent  by  James  I.  as 
Solicitor-General  to  Ireland.  Three  years  later 
he  Isvamc  Attorney -General,  and  was  called  to 
the  degree  of  sergeant-at-law.  Elected  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1013,  he  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  Lower  House.  The  next  year  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Knglish  Parliament  as  member  for 
Neweastle-under-Lyme.  He  died  just  after  being 
nominated  Chief  Justice.  Davies  was  a  faith- 
ful public  servant,  and  n  man  of  great  talent 
and  learning.  His  two  works  connected  with  his 
Irish  career  are  A  Discovery  of  the  True  Causes 
irhy  Ireland  tras  Sever  Subdued,  etc.  (1012)  and 
Reports  of  Cases  Adjudged  in  the  King's  Courts 
in  Ireland   (1015),  and  several  masterly  State 

Cpers.  As  a  poet  he  l>cloiiged  to  a  group  of 
e  Elizabethans  who,  in  reaction  from  the  ear- 
lier love  poetry,  turned  to  moral  themes.  In 
1590  he  published  Orchestra,  or  a  Poem  of  Danc- 
ing, in  which  he  fancifully  maintains  that  all 
motion  is  music;  to  him  the  heavens  move  in 
"spondees,  solemn,  grave,  and  low."  Still  more 
fanciful  are  his  acrostics,  called  IJymns  to  As- 
trtra  (1599).  The  poem  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  Sosee  Teipsum  (1599),  in  which  is 
discussed  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  immortality. 
It  is  written  in  the  four  line  stanza,  afterwards 
employed  by  Davenant,  Dryden,  and  Cray.  Con- 
sult Complete  Works,  with  memoir  edited  by 
Grosart  (3  vols.,  Blackburn,  1809-70). 

DAVIES,  Lot  is  HENRY  (1845—).  A  Cana- 
dian statesman.  He  was  bom  at  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  was  educated  at  Prince 
of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown.  and  in  1806 
was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1870  he  became  Pre- 
mier and  Attorney-General  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  in  1882  was  returned  as  a  Liberal 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament,  in  which  he  has 
since  continued  to  hold  his  seat.  He  was  ap- 
pointed as  one  of  the  British  counsel  before  the 
International  Fisheries  Commission  at  Halifax 
in  1877. 

DAVIES,  Samiel  (1724-61).  An  American 
clergyman  and  educator.  He  was  born  near 
Summit  Ridge.  Newcastle  County,  Del.;  was 
educated  at  the  seminary  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Rlair.  Fogg's  Manor.  Chester  County.  Pa.,  and 
in  1740  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery.  In  1747  be  was  sent  as  an  evangelist 
to  Hanover  County.  Va..  where  by  1748  he  was 
conducting  worship  in  seven  churches  near  Han- 
over. He  later  argued  against  Peyton  Randolph, 
the  Royal  Attorney-General,  before  the  General 


Court  at  W  illiamsburg,  in  defense  of  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Act  of  Toleration  extended  to 
the  Colony  of  Virginia.  In  this  view  he  found 
himself  supported  by  the  King.  In  1753,  with 
Gilbert  Tennent,  he  visited  England  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Prince 
ton  University).  His  sermon,  "Religion  and 
Patriotism,"  preached  to  Captain  Overton's  com 
pany  of  volunteers  in  Hanover  County,  1755.  re- 
fers to  the  martial  spirit  aroused  by  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  he  adds  in  a  footnote:  "As 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  I  may  point  out 
to  the  public  that  heroic  youth.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, whom  1  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has 
hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  for 
some  important  service  to  his  country."  In 
1759  he  succeeded  Jonathan  Ed  wards  as  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  His  collected 
sermons  appeared  in  I>ondon  in  1707.  The  N'evr 
York  edition  of  1851  (3  vols.)  contains  a  memoir 
by  Albert  Barnes. 

DAVIES,  Thomas  (c.1712-85).  A  Scutch 
bookseller  and  author.  He  studied  at  the  I'ni 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  acting,  and,  having  been  roundly  ridi- 
culed by  Churchill  in  The  Rosciad,  set  up  a 
bookshop  in  Covent  Garden.  It  was  here  that, 
in  1703,  he  introduced  Boswell  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  his  very  good  friend,  and  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Massinger. 
He  wrote  a  Life  of  Garrick  (1780),  which  soon 
passed  through  four  editions,  and  brought  him 
considerable  money  and  repute. 

DAVIESS,  da'vls,  Joseph  Hamilton  (  1774- 
1811).  An  American  lawyer.  He  was  horn  in 
Bedford  County.  Va. ;  was  taken  to  Kentucky 
by  his  parents  when  a  child,  was  educated  there, 
and  soon  became  well  known  in  the  West  for  his 
eccentricities  as  well  as  for  his  skill  as  a  lawyer. 
He  was  United  States  district  attorney  for  Ken- 
tucky, and  as  such  attempted  to  bring  Aaron 
Burr  (q.v.)  to  trial  for  treason  (1806),  but  was 
unsuccessful,  and  gained  only  personal  unpopu 
larity.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  fought  a* 
major  under  Gen.  W*.  H.  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe, 
where  he  was  killed  while  leading  a  brilliant 
cavalry  charge  against  the  savages.  Davie** 
married  a  sister  of  John  Marshall. 

DA  VILA,  dli've-lA,  or  DE  AVIXA,  Alonzo 
(c.1540-00).  A  Spanish  soldier,  born  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  In  1500  he  was  accused  of 
complicity  in  a  plot  to  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment and*  place  Martin  Cortes  on  the  throne  of 
New  Spain.  He  was  subsequently  condemned 
and  executed  at  Mexico.  That  be  had  any  shan* 
in  the  plot,  if  such  there  were,  is  now  considered 
extremely  doubtful. 

DA  VILA,  Enrico  Catehino  (1576-10311.  An 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Saeco.  near  Padua. 
His  father  was  the  constable  of  Cyprus,  and 
after  the  Turkish  victories  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  France,  where  Enrico  was  brought  up 
as  page  to  Henry  III.  Afterwards  he  fought  in 
the  French  Arm  v.  distinguished  himself  at  Ron 
(leur  (1594)  and  Amiens  (1597).  and  was  killed 
while  in  the  service  of  Venice  (1631).  His  his- 
tory gives  an  authentic  account  of  the  year* 
from  1559  to  1598.  although  he  was  always  a 
partisan  of  Catherine  de'  Medici.  The  title  i* 
Uistoria  dclte  guerre  cirili  di  Franda  s'ffa 
quale  si  contengono  Ic  opcrazioni  di  quattro  ti 
Francesco  II.,  Carlo  IX.,  Henrico  III.,  et  Henrico 
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IV.,  cuynominuto  Qrunde  ( 1030)  ;  the  work  has 
gone  through  two  hundred  editions ;  the  best  is 
that  published  in  Paris  (1044).  It  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  modern  languages, 
and  into  L.itm  by  Cornazzano  (1745). 

DA  VILA,  (in.  Oo.nzai.e.s  (1870-1058).  A 
Spanish  historiographer,  Inirii  at  A  Vila.  He  held 
a  minor  ecclesiastical  office  at  Salamanca,  and 
was  appointed  royal  ehmnieler  of  Castile  and 
the  Indies.  His  Tuttro  eeleai&Htieo  de  la  primi- 
tiva  iglesia  de  las  Indian  Occidentals  (1040 
55)  holds  n  high  plaee  as  a  general  Church  his- 
tory of  New  Spain. 

DA  VILA  Y  PADILLA,  dii've-la  e  pa-De'lya, 
A«t  stin  (1502-1004).  A  Mexican  historian. 
He  was  horn  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he 
entered  the  Dominican  Order  in  1579.  He  was 
friar  of  the  Convent  Puehla  de  his  Angeles  in 
Thaseala.  and  lecturer  on  philosophy  and  the- 
ology at  the  colleges  of  Puehla  and  Mexico.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  .Jesuit  chapter 
in  his  province,  and  in  1500  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador of  the  Order  to  Rome  and  Madrid, 
where  two  years  later  he  became  Court  preacher. 
As  a  prominent  officer  of  the  Inquisition  he 
caused  to  be  burned  several  hundred  copies  of  a 
Spanish  translation  of  the  Bible  which  had  been 
supplied  with  annotations  by  Protestants.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  members  of  his 
Order,  and  also  one  of  the  most  lenrned  and 
eloquent,  for  which  reason  the  title  'Chronicler 
of  the  Indies'  was  l>estowed  upon  him.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  written  by  order  of  the  Government, 
was  published  under  the  respective  titles:  His- 
toria  de  la  fondacion  de  la  provincia  de  ttanti- 
aqo  de  M4jico,  de  la  ardrn  dr  prcdieadorcs 
(1590:  2d  ed.  1025),  and  Varia  Historia  de  la 
h'ueva  F.spana  ;/  Florida  (2d  ed.  1034). 

DAVIN,  diVvax'.  FtUX.  The  i  :  i  de  plume 
signed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Ftudes  psu- 
vhologinucs  by  Honor*1  de  Balzac. 

DAVINCI,  da  ven'ehc.  Leonardo.  See  Leo 
karoo  n.\  Vinci. 

DAVIOUD,  da'vA'oT/.  GabSIEL  JKAM  Antoine 
(1823-81).  A  French  architect.  He  was  born 
in  Paris,  and  studied  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
where  he  carried  off  a  number  of  prizes.  He 
acquired  great  reputation,  as  inspector  of  gardens 
nnd  public  squares,  bv  the  important  part  he 
took  in  the  embellishment  of  Paris  (185902). 
He  ornamented  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Champs 
Klys-Vs,  and  most  of  the  public  squares,  and 
was  also  engaged  on  various  private  edifices. 
His  prinicpal  work  was  the  Palace  of  the  Troea- 
dtro,  erected  in  conjunction  with  Bonrdnhi  for 
the  world's  exposition  in  1878. 

DA'VIS,  Andrew  Jackson  (1820—).  An 
American  lecturer  and  writer  on  spiritualism, 
born  in  Orange  County,  N.  V.  His  first  book. 
The  Principles  of  S  attire,  he  dictated  in  1845 
after  a  trance  of  sixteen  hours,  during  which 
time  he  claimed  to  have  received  his  inspiration 
from  communion  with  inhabitants  of  the  spirit 
world.  Some  of  his  other  works  are:  The  Pene- 
tralia (1850)-  The  Magic  Staff,  an  autobiog- 
raphy (1H57):  Arabttla,  or  the  Divine  fittest 
(1807):  Mental  Diseases  and  Disorders  of  the 
Brain  (  1871  )  :  and  Avtnhioaraphu  ( 18851.  Most 
of  his  books  are  plentifully  supplied  with  allu- 
sions to  personal  experiences  with  spirit  revela- 


tion, which  must  necessarily  be  received  without 
verification. 

DAVIS,  Charles  Henry  (1807  77).  An 
American  naval  otliccr,  born  in  Boston.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1823  as  midshipman,  and  was 
stationed  on  different  vessels  and  on  the  coast 
survey  until  1801.  when,  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, he  was  a  memlier  of  the  board  which  ex- 
amined the  defenses  of  Southern  ports.  In  the 
expedition  against  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  (q.v. ),  he 
was  tleet-captain  and  chief  "of  staff.  He  became 
tlag-ollieer  of  the  Mississippi  flotilla  early  in 
1802,  and  on  May  10  engaged  a  Confederate  tleet 
of  eight  ironclads  (four  of  them  rams)  off  Fort 
Pillow  (q.v.).  Later  (dune  5)  he  defeated  the" 
tleet  decisively  in  an  engagement  near  Memphis, 
captured  or  destroyed  all  but  one  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  received  also  the  surrender  of  Memphis. 
He  then  joined  Kami  gut  in  the  operations  at 
Vicksburg.  Davis  attained  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  in  1803,  and  spent  most  of  his  remain 
ing  service  as  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory at  Washington,  and  commander  of  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  He  wrote  Oeologieal  Action 
of  the  Tidal  and  tit  her  Currents  of  the  Ocean, 
and  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  and  was 
superintendent  of  the  American  Nautical  Al- 
manac in  1849-50  and  1859-01. 

DAVIS,  Charles  Howakd  (  1857 — ).  An 
American  painter,  born  at  Almesbury,  Mass.  He 
studied  with  Orondman  in  Boston,  and  after- 
wards under  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre  in  Paris, 
where  his  "Valley  at  Kvening"  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  at  the  Exposition  of  1878. 
He  lived  many  years  in  France,  and  on  his  re- 
turn took  up  his  residence  at  Mystic.  Conn.  He 
obtained  the  Palmer  prize  for  landscaj>e  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition  of  1890,  and  the  $2000  prize 
given  by  the  American  Art  Association  in  1887. 
Other  notable  works  by  him  are:  "The  Brook," 
in  the  Philadelphia  Academy;  "Late  Afternoon," 
at  the  Union  league  Club,  in  New  York  City: 
and  "Kvening,"  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
in  New  York  City.  His  works  are  characterized 
by  fidelity  to  Nature  and  a  most  poetical  inter- 
pretation of  her  moods  at  his  favorite  hours  of 
twilight  and  morning. 

DAVIS,  Ct  human  Kei.logu  (1838-1900). 
An  American  statesman.  He  was  born  in  Hen 
demon,  N.  Y.;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1857.  studied  law,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  served  in  the  Federal  Army.  In  1807 
he  was  a  metnlier  of  the  Minnesota  legislature, 
and  from  1808  to  1873  was  State  district  attor- 
ney. In  1874  he  was  elected  Governor  of  his 
State,  and  afterwards  retired  from  political  life 
until  1887,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  succeeded  .lohn  Sherman  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  was  appointed  one  of  the  United 
States  peace  commissioners.  His  influence  was 
important  in  securing  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  He  published  The  Law 
in  Shakespeare  (new  ed.,  1900). 

DAVIS,  David  (1815-80).  An  American 
jurist,  born  in  (Veil  County.  Md.  He  graduated 
at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  in  1832,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Illinois  bar.  He  was  afterwards 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  nnd  of  the 
Stnte  Constitutional  Convention  of  1847.  was  a 
judge  of  the  State  Circuit  Court  from  1848  to 
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1802,  and  was  n  justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  from  1802  to  1877.  In  1872  he 
accepted  the  Presidential  nomination  from  the 
National  Labor  Reform  Party,  but  afterwards 
withdrew  his  name.  From  1877  to  1883  he  was 
a  United  States  Senator,  and  when  Chester  A. 
Arthur  left  his  presiding  chair  in  the  Senate  to 
l>ecome  President,  Davis  succeeded  him  and 
served  until  1883.  In  politics  he  was  an  inde- 
pendent, but  usually  acted  with  the  Democratic 
Party. 

DAVIS,  (Jeoroe  Royal  (1840—).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  politician,  born  at  Palmer,  Mass. 
Me  served  throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  rose 
to  be  colonel  of  the  Third  Rhode  Island  Volun- 
teer Cavalry.  From  1879  to  1885  he  was  a  Re- 
publican member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  and 
in  1884  and  again  in  1888  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention.  He  has  also 
long  been  a  member  and  officer  of  the  National 
Committee  of  his  party.  In  1800  he  was  made 
director-general  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1803. 

DAVIS,  IIenby  William  Hanks  (1833-). 
An  English  painter,  born  at  Finchley.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  elected 
a  member  in  1877.  Many  of  his  subjects  repre- 
sent the  French  coast  about  Boulogne,  where  he 
lived  for  several  years.  His  landscapes  have 
frequently  been  engraved.  Among  them  mav  be 
noticed:  '"Spring  Ploughing"  (1800);  "Dewy 
Eve"  (1870)  ;  "After  Sundown"  (  1877)  :  "Show- 
ers in  June"  (1882);  "The  Road  to  the  Sanc- 
tuary;" "Lost  Sheep;"  "Sea  and  Land  Waves;" 
and  "Contentment."  He  nearly  always  intro- 
duces cattle  into  his  pictures.  His  treatment 
of  landscape  is  exact  and  delicate.  These  traits 
characterize  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest 
of  his  canvases,  without  taking  from  their  atmos- 
pheric effect. 

DAVIS,  Henry  Winter  (1817-05).  An  Amen- 
can  legislator.  He  was  Ixirn  in  Annapolis.  Md„ 
graduated  in  Kenyon  College  in  1837,  and  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  1850  he 
settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he  became  very 
prominent  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1855*  to  1801.  and  again  from 
IS03  to  1805,  first  as  a  Whig,  then  as  a  Know- 
Nothing  or  American,  and  finally  as  a  Repub- 
lican, and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  de- 
votion to  the  Cnion  and  his  advocacy  of  the 
•-mancipation  of  the  slaves.  During  his  latter 
term  (1803  05)  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  -Affairs.  He  published  The 
War  of  Ormuzd  und  Ahriman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1853).  His  speeches,  edited  by  Crcs.-- 
well,  wen'  published  in  New  York  in  1807. 

DAVIS,  James.    See  Hail,  Owen. 

DAVIS,  Jefferson  (180880).  A  soldier, 
statesman,  and  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  He  was  born  in  Christian, 
now  Todd  County.  Ky.,  June  3,  1808.  the  chief 
-trains  in  his  Mood  being  Welsh  and  Scotch- 
Irish.  His  family  removed  during  his  infancy 
to  Mississippi,  with  which  State  his  fame  has 
always  been  connected.  He  received  a  gentle 
rearing,  although  his  education  was  at  first 
limited,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  country. 
After  a  year  or  two  at  a  Roman  Catholic  school 
in  Kentucky,  and  a  short  period  at  a  college  in 
Mississippi,  he  entered  Transylvania  1'niversity 
at  Lexington.  Ky..  an  institution  which  seems  to 


have  done  good  work  for  those  times.  Here  he 
received  the  elements  of  a  classical  education; 
but  in  1824,  before  graduation,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  West  Point.  He  graduated  rather  low 
in  his  class,  but  he  had  given  evidence  of 
soldierly  qualities  and  had  won  the  regard  of  his 
classmates.  Entering  the  army  at  once,  in  1 828. 
with  the  usual  brevet  of  second  lieutenant.  h« 
served  seven  years  on  the  northwestern  frontier, 
manifesting  capacity  to  command,  to  perform 
arduous  duties,  and  to  win  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. In  1835,  falling  ill,  he  resigned  from  the 
army,  in  which  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant,  and  in  the  same  year  married  a 
daughter  of  Zachary  Taylor.  The  young  wife 
«lied,  however,  in  a  few  months,  and  Davis  flight 
restoration  for  his  shattered  health  in  Culm. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Washington,  where  he 
began  his  friendship  with  Franklin  Pierce,  he 
returned  to  Mississippi  and  devoted  himself  to 
planting  and  study.  This  period  from  1837  to 
1845  was  spent  in  a  i  almost  hermit  like  seclusion, 
and  Davis,  who.  as  early  as  1833,  when  the  Nulli 
fication  controversy  was  at  its  height,  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to 
coerce  a  State,  now  gained  fluency  and  logical 
consistency  in  advocating  the  States'  rights  <],»- 
trines  held  by  Calhoun.  After  some  little  par 
ticipation  in  local  politics,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1845,  where  he  favored  the  annexa 
tion  of  Texas.  He  was  a  ready  and  dignified 
speaker,  and  an  ardent  but  by  no  means  senile 
follower  of  Calhoun.  The  next  year,  on  the  out 
break  of  the  Mexican  War.  he  was  elected  colonel 
of  the  First  Mississippi  Volunteers  and  distin 
guished  himself  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista, 
his  famous  formation  of  the  reentering  angle  at 
the  latter  engagement  being  a  gallant  exploit. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  war  with  a  severe 
wound,  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  in  1S47  ap- 
pointed him  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  in  1848  the  legislature  elected  him 
for  thi*  residue  of  the  term;  in  1850  he  wn* 
reflected.  In  the  debates  relative  to  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  the  Territories.  Davis 
was  zealous  for  the  institution  and  for  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  In  1851  he 
resigned  in  order  to  make  the  contest  for  the 
< Jov»  rnorship  against  the  Unionist  candidate. 
Davis  made  a  vigorous  canvass,  but  was  defeated 
by  a  small  majority.  In  March.  1853.  he  liecame 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Pierce,  and 
made  an  efficient  official,  improving  the  service  in 
various  ways.  In  the  matter  of  the  Kansas  Ne- 
braska legislation  he  proved  a  bad  adviser  to  the 
President,  but  he  was  thoroughly  conscientious. 
When  he  reentered  the  Senate  in  1857,  he  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Southerner*,  he- 
coming  the  most  determined,  though  not  the  most 
radical,  of  the  States'  rights  men  in  the  stormy 
days  just  before  the  war.  In  1800  Davis  offered 
in  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were 
adopted,  to  the  effect  that  the  States  h.ni  for 
many  accepted  the  Constitution  as  independent 
sovereigns,  delegating  to  the  General  Government 
a  portion  of  their  power  for  the  sake  of  security  : 
that  the  intermeddling  on  the  part  of  any  one  of 
them  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  another 
was  not  only  insulting,  but  dangerous  to  the 
domestic  peace  and  tending  to  destroy  the  Vvkm  : 
that  negro  slavery  was  legal,  and  that  Dfttbrr 
Congress  nor  Territorial  legislation  had  the 
right  to  interfere  with  it.    Vet  Davis  was  drvutvd 
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to  the  I'nion,  nnd  when  on  the  secession  of 
Mississippi  in  1801  he  left  the  Senate,  it  was 
with  real  sadness  that  he  set  forth  his  prineiples 
in  a  farewell  speech  to  which  a  crowded  audienee 
listened  with  deep  attention. 

On  February  9,  1801,  Mr.  Davis  was  elected 
President  (if  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Confederacy  by  the  Congress  assembled  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  He  was  chosen  because  his  course 
throughout  had  been  marked  by  consistency  and 
moderation  in  comparison  with  the  other  "seces- 
sion leaders.  The  choice  was  made  without  in- 
triguing, and  was  eminently  popular.  The  inau- 
guration took  place  February  18,  18(51.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  tirst  year  of  the  Provisional 
<  iovernmcnt  a  new  Congress  was  elected,  and  on 
February  22,  1802,  Davis  was  again  inaugurated, 
entering  upon  a  term  which  was  set  for  six  years 
by  the  Constitution.  His  career  as  President 
takes  in  nearly  all  of  Confederate  history,  his 
side  of  the  matter  being  given  ably  and  fully  in 
his  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment (2  vols.,  1881).  The  military  training 
which  he  had  had  made  him  desire  a  close  control 
over  his  generals,  and  he  seems  in  consequence 
to  have:  made  not  a  few  mistakes.  The  unanimity 
with  which  he  ami  General  Ijce  worked  would 
have  been  impossible  had  not  the  latter  been  so 
void  of  selfish  ambition.  Davis's  statesmanship 
was  rather  doctrinaire,  and  when  he  had  actually 
to  assume  almost  a  dictatorship  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed, he  was  not  found  well  fitted  for  the  emi- 
nently executive  task  of  financing  and  controlling 
the  Confederacy.  He  strove  earnestly  to  inspirit 
his  people:  he  set  his  face  against  barbarity  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war;  he  tried  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  prisoners;  and,  on  the  whole,  he 
maintained  his  dignity  and  self-respect  under 
ordeals  that  would  have  crushed  a  man  less 
resolute  or  less  sincere. 

After  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  of  Johnston, 
Davis,  with  a  few  friends  who  volunteered  as 
an  escort,  started  for  Washington,  Ga.,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  bis  way  to  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi region.  A  report  that  his  wife  was  in  dan- 
g«r  led  him  to  change  his  course  to  join  her.  and 
on  May  10.  1805.  he  was  captured  at  Irwinville. 
Ga.  The  story  of  his  assuming  woman's  dress 
as  a  di>guise  has  l>ecn  shown  to  be  untrue.  He 
was  confined  in  Fortress  Monroe  and  subjected  to 
the  useless  degradation  of  manacles.  He  earnestly 
desired  a  public  trial,  and  feared  that  he  would 
die  before  refuting  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln.  An  indictment  was 
found  against  him  for  treason,  but  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  Horace  Greeley,  Gerrit  Smith, and 
other  prominent  Northerners  going  on  his  bond, 
nnd  later  the  proceedings  were  quashed.  After 
his  release  he  visited  Canada  and  England,  and 
went  into  business  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  In  1879 
he  finally  retired  to  Beauvoir,  near  Hiloxi  in 
Mississippi,  resisting  all  efforts  to  induce  him  to 
try  to  reenter  politics,  nnd  devoting  his  time  to 
writing  and  study.  He  retained  the  confidence 
of  most  of  the  Southern  people,  and  his  conduct 
during  his  retirement  was  dignified  and  consist- 
ent. He  died  of  a  congestive  chill  on  Deccmlier 
0.  1HH9.  and  was  buried  wit  h  imposing  ceremonies 
?it  New  Orleans.  In  1893  the  body  was  removed 
ti>  Richmond.  A  full  ami  valuable  biography  of 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  written  by  his  second  wife,  a 
Miss  Howell,  whom  he  married  in  1K45  and  who 
survives  him.    See  also  a  brief  autobiographical 


article  published  in  Hertford'*  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary, 18!)0,  and  \V.  P.  Trent's  Southern  States 
men  of  the  Old  Regime  (18!>7).  The  earlier 
biographies  by  Alfriend  and  Pollard  are  respect- 
ively  eulogistic  and  condemnatory.  The  fullest 
and  beat  account  of  the  period  during  which 
Davis  was  most  influential  will  be  found  in 
Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  State*  from  the 
Compromise  of  JS-V)  (New  York,  1892  et  seq). 

DAVIS,  Jkkkkkhox  C.  (1828-70).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Indiana,  lie  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Mexican  War.  subsequently  In- 
coming lieutenant  in  the  regular  army,  and  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Sumter  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  April  12- 13,  1801.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  as  brigadier-general,  and  played 
an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
the  siege  of  Corinth,  the  battle  of  Stone  River, 
and  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign.  He  was 
brcvetted  major-general  United  States  Army  in 
1805,  and  became  a  colonel  in  the  regular  service 
in  the  following  year.  In  1H73,  after  the  murder 
of  General  Canby,  he  suppressed  the  Modoc  up- 
rising in  northern  California. 

DAVIS,  or  DAVYS,  John  (e.  1550  1005). 
An  Knglish  navigator,  born  at  Sandridgc  near 
Dartmouth.  He  is  principally  distinguished  for 
having,  between  l.">8."»  and  I"»8S,  undertaken  three 
voyages  to  the  northern  seas  in  search  of  a 
northwest  passage.  In  the  first  of  these  he  dis- 
covered the  strait  which  bean  his  name;  in  the 
last,  he  sailed  up  this  strait  as  far  as  72°  12'  N, 
His  voyages  extended  along  the  West  Greenland 
coast  as  far  as  what  is  now  I'pernavik,  and 
along  the  coast  of  the  American  side  of  the  strait 
from  Cape  Dyer  to  southern  Labrador.  He 
afterwards  made  five  voyages  to  the  Fast  In- 
dies, in  the  last  of  which  he  was  killed  in  a 
fight  with  Japanese  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
lacca. He  wrote  The  World's  ftydrographical 
Description  (lf>0.r»)  and  The  Seaman's  Streets 
(1594),  which  were  republished  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society  in  1880.  He  is  often  confounded  with 
John  Davis  of  Limehouse,  another  navigator  and 
author. 

DAVIS,  John  Chandler  Bancroft  (1822 
— ).  An  American  diplomatist.  He  was  born 
in  Worcester.  Mass..  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1840,  studied  law,  and  practiced  in  New  York. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation 
in  London  from  1849  to  1852,  was  the  American 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  from  IS54 
to  1801,  and  from  180f)  to  1H71  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  which  position  he  resigned  to 
act.  as  United  States  agent  at  the  Geneva  Court 
of  Arbitration  (s4-e  ALABAMA  Claims),  after 
having  served  as  secretary  of  the  commission 
which  concluded  the  Treat  v  of  Washington. 
From  1874  to  1877  he  was  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Germany,  and  from  1878  to  IMS  I  was 
a  judge  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
at  Washington.  He  became  reporter  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  18X3.  Among 
his  publications,  in  addition  to  the  reports  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  are:  The  Mnssavhu 
setts  .lustiee  (  1847):  The  Case  of  the  United 
State*  Laid  Before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
at  Genera  (1S7M:  and  Treaties  of  the  Cuit-d 
States,  icith  Motes  ( new  eil.  1K73). 

DAVIS,  John  D.  (1*54— ).  An  American 
Orientalist  and  biblical  scholar.  He  was  Isirn 
al  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  and  was  educated  af  the  Col- 
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lege  of  New  Jersey  and  at  t ho  I  nivcrMlies  of 

Bonn  and  Ix'ipzig,  afterwards   urning  professor 

of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  literature  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  addition  to 
frequent  contribution-  to  theological  magazine-, 
he  lias  published  .1  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
<  1898),  and  a  work  entitled  tit-nests  and  Semitic 
Tradition  (1804). 

DAVIS,  Sir  John  Francis  (17515  1890).  An 
English  diplomat  and  Sinologist,  born  iu  London. 
He  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Davis,  director  of  the 
Bant  India  Company,  from  1810  to  1819.  He 
accompanied  Ixjrd  Amherst  to  Pekin  in  1810, 
and  rose  rapidly  in  the  service  of  the  Hast  India 
Company,  in  the  employ  of  which  he  had  been 
since  his  boyhood.  After  serving  for  two  years 
as  t!..-  chiei  representative  ol  the  company  at 
Canton,  he  was  appointed  joint  commissioner  in 
China  with  Lord  Napier  in  1834,  and  in  1844 
brenmc  British  plenipotentiary  in  China.  In 
his  capacity  as  governor  of  the  British  colony 
at  Hong  Kong,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  British  trade  al  that  centre.  It 
was  under  bis  administration  that  the  Bogue 
fort.-,  were  reduced,  and  the  annoyance-,  to  which 
ltriti-.li  residents  had  been  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  the  mandarins  were  ended.  Although 
he  may  in  some  respects  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
basis  of  Hritish  power  at  Hong  Kong,  the  treaty 
whereby  the  city  was  to  be  opened  to  foreigner-, 
which  Davis  had  arranged  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  was  disapproved  by  England,  and, 
mortified  at  this  lack  of  recognition,  he  resigned 
his  position  in  1848.  Of  his  works  relating  to 
China  and  Chinese  life,  the  following  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy:  Chinese  Sorcls  Translated 
from  the  Original*  (  1822)  ;  Wen  Wan  Shoo, 
Chinese  Moral  Maxims,  irith  a  Free  and  Verbal 
Translation  (1823);  The  Fortunate  Inion 
(translated  from  the  Chinese.  1829)  :  The  Chi- 
nese, A  Ueneral  Description  of  China  and  Its  In- 
habitants (2  vols.,  1830)  ;  and  Chinese  Miscel- 
lanies (  1  S«i~»  > . 

DAVIS,  Matthew  L.  (1700-1850).  An 
American  author,  born  in  New  York.  He  was 
long  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  .Yew 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  over  the  |)en-nnme 
"The  Spy  iu  Washington."  In  1 7 !»7  he  con 
ducted  a  short  lived  literary  enterprise  at  New 
York,  known  as  the  Timepiece  and  Literary  Com- 
panion. As  the  friend  of  Aaron  Burr  during  a 
period  of  forty  years,  he  published  the  Memoirs 
and  Miscellaneous  Correspondence  of  that 
statesman  (2  vols..  1830)  :  and  also  edited  The 
Private  Journal  of  Aaron  Ilurr  During  His  Resi- 
dence in  HurojH-  (1838). 

DAVIS,  Nathan  (1812  82).  An  English 
traveler  and  archaeologist.  He  edited  the 
Hebrew  Christian  Magazine  in  1852,  subse- 
quently waa  a  Nonconformist  clergyman,  and 
in  1850-58  conducted  nt  Ctica  and  Carthage 
excavations  for  the  Hritish  Museum.  He  pub- 
lished Tunis  (1841):  Arabic  Heading  Lessons 
(with  B.  Dnvidson.  1854):  Evenings  in  My 
Tent  (2  vols..  1854);  Carthage  and  Her  Re- 
mains (1801);  Ruined  Cities  Within  Xumidian 
and  Carthaginian  Territories  (1802)  :  and  other 
works. 

DAVIS,  Nathan  Smith  (1817  — ).  An 
American  physician.  He  was  born  at  Greene. 
N.  Y'..  and  was  educated  in  Cazenovin  Seminary 
and  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  o"f 


the  western  district  of  New  York,  whence  he grad- 
uated in  1837.  He  was  the  projector  and  founder 
in  1845  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of 
which  be  has  tilled  every  office.  He  practiced  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  1837-47;  New  York  City 
1847-49,  during  which  time  he  was  editor  of  the 
Annalist ;  professor  of  physiology  and  pathology. 
Hush  Medical  College.  Chicago,  18  4!»-5!J,  and 
professor  of  practice  of  medicine,  1850 -50.  He 
organized  the  \  orth  west  era  Medical  Journal  in 
1855,  and  was  its  editor  till  1875;  organized  the 
Medical  Examiner  in  1800,  and  edited  it  till 
1873.  He  wns  professor  of  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  Chicago  Medical  College,  from 
1859  to  1880,  when  he  became  ena-rilus  prof<->-or 
He  organized  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  in  1883,  and  edited  it  till  l*m 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  Northwestern  I  nner 
sity.  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  the  Illinois  titatt 
Microscopical  Society,  the  Union  College  of  Law 
(in  which  he  was  for  many  year-  profe— or  of 
medical  jurisprudence),  and  the  Washington 
Home  for  Inebriates.  He  published,  among  other 
books.  A  Text-book  on  Agricultural  Chenn*try 
(1848):  History  of  Medical  Education  and  In- 
stitutions in  the  inited  States  (1851);  Effect* 
of  Alcoholic  Drinks  (1854):  History  of  far 
American  Medical  Association  (1855):  Clinical 
Lectures  (  1884  )  ;  and  Progress  of  Medical  Educ<i 
lion  in  the  United  States  (1870). 

DAVIS,  Noah  (1818—).  An  American  jurist. 
He  was  born  in  Haverhill,  N.  H..  removed  to 
Albion.  N.  Y'..  with  his  parents  in   1825.  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  184 1.  ami  prac 
ticcd  in  Buffalo  and  other  western  cities  in  that 
State.    He  served  for  three  terms  as  a  justice 
of  the  New  Y'ork  Supreme  Court,  was  n  mem 
Iht  of  Congress  in  1809-70,  and  in  1872  again 
became  a  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
The    famous    trials    of    Edward    Stokes  and 
W.  M.  Tweed  were  held  before  him,  and  he  sen 
traced  Tweed  to  twelve  year-'  imprisonment  — 
a   cumulative   sentence,   which    was   later  dis 
allowed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.   He  whs  Chief 
Justice  from  1874  until  1887,  when  he  resigned 

DAVIS,  Rehkcca  Harding  (1831—).  An 
American  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer.  lM>rn 
at  Washington.  Pa.  She  was  married  to  L. 
Clarke  Davis,  a  Philadelphia  journalist,  in  1803 
Of  her  numerous  novel-,  the  more  noteworthy 
are  Dallas  (lalbraith  (1808)  and  .4.  Iahc  Vote 
Herself  (1878).  Among  many  short  stories,  her 
first,  Life  in  the  Iron  Mills  (1801).  once  at 
traded  much  attention  as  a  realistic  picture  of 
artisan  life. 

DAVD3,   Richard  Harding    (1804—).  An 
American  journalist  and  novelist.    lie  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  a  son  of  ReU-eca  Harding 
Davis,  and  was  educated  at  the  Lehigh  and  Johw 
Hopkins  universities.   He  began  his  writing  as  a 
reporter  in  Philadelphia.    In  1888  he  came  to 
New  Y'ork  and  gained  distinction  for  noteworthy 
stories,  first  printed  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun.    For  a  short  time  he  was  managing  editor 
of  Harper's  Weekly  (1890).    His  first  public* 
tions  were:  Callegher  and  Other  Stories  (1S91  ) 
Stories  for  Roys  (1891)  :  and  Inn  Bibber  and 
Others    (1802).     These  were  followed  by  The 
West  from  a  Car  Window  (1892)  :  Our  English 
Cousins  (1894):  About  Paris  (1895):  Tke  Rul 
ers  of  the   Mediterranean    (1894):   The  Exiles 
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(1895)  ;  Three  tlrinynx  in  Venezuela  and  Cen- 
tral America  (  1890)  ;  throe  volume*  of  war  eorre- 
kpondence,  Cuba  in  War  Time  ( 18S»8 )  ;  The  Cu- 
ban and  Porto  Itican  Campaign  (1808);  nnd 
With  Both  Armies  in  South  Africa  (1000).  His 
BOtel*  are:  The  Princess  Aline  (1890);  The 
King's  Jackal  (1899);  Soldiers  of  F  ortunc 
(1897),  til  i  unitized  and  presented  with  great 
tavor  in  1902;  Captain  Maeklin:  His  Memoirs 
(1902);  and  Hansons  Folly,  a  collection  of 
stories  (1902).  In  general  his  style  is  marked 
by  vigor  of  expression,  a  singular  grasp  of  essen- 
tials, and  a  keen  perception  of  the  interesting. 

DAVIS,  Thomas  Oshokne  (1814  45).  An 
Irish  poet.  He  was  born  at  Mallow,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1841 
he  became  associate  editor  of  the  Dublin  Morn- 
ing  Kcgistci;  and  in  the  following  year,  in  col- 
laboration with  Dully  and  Dillon,  he  founded 
the  Nation  newspaper,  an  organ  of  Nationalist 
tendencies,  which  acquired  an  immense  popu- 
larity— due  largely  to  the  patriotic  poems  oc- 
casionally contributed  to  it.  by  Davis.  N'ot- 
withstanding  his  l'rotestant  faith  and  early  Tory 
affiliations,  Davis  earnestly  endeavored  to  allay 
the  discords  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
elements.  He  was  gifted  with  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  work,  and  was  universally  respected 
for  his  sterling  integrity  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  adhered  to  his  convictions.  One  of  his 
noteworthy  achievements  was  his  founding  of 
the  party  known  as  'Young  Ireland.'  His  Poetna, 
which  include  the  line  verses  entitled  "MAire 
Bhan  a  Stoir."  "The  Sack  of  Baltimore,"  ami 
"The  Flower  of  Final,"  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  Consult  Duffy,  Vnr  Irish 
Library  (London,  1803  et  seq.). 

DAVIS,  Varixa  Anxk  Jkkkersox.  known  as 
The  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy'  (1804-98). 
An  American  author.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
President  Jefferson  Davis  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  nnd  was  born  in  Richmond. 
Va.  She  was  educated  abroad,  and  was  known 
as  a  musician,  painter,  and  writer.  Her  works 
include  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Robert  F.mmet 
1 18MN  (  ;  The  Veiled  Doctor  (1895):  and  A  Ro- 
manic of  Summer  Seas  (1898). 

DAVIS,  William  Morris  (1850—).  An 
American  geographer  and  meteorologist.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  wns  educated  at 
the  I>awrcnce  Scientific  School  and  at  Harvard 
University.  In  180(5  he  made  an  observation 
of  a  new  star,  T.  Corona  Horcalis.  of  which  at 
the  time  only  one  other  astronomical  observa- 
tion was  made  in  the  l'nited  States.  He  also 
rendered  valuable  service  to  astronomical  in- 
vestigation as  assistant  astronomer  in  the  Ar- 
gentine National  Observatory  at  Cordoba,  with 
which  institution  he  was  associated  from  1870  to 
1873.  After  teaching  astronomy  and  geology 
at  Harvard  for  fourteen  years,  lie  was  in  1800 
appointed  professor  of  physical  geography  at 
that  university.  His  works  include:  Elemen- 
tary Meteorology  (1804):  Physical  Geography 
(1899):  and  Whirlwind*.  Cyclones,  and  Torna- 
does (1884). 

DAVIS  STRAIT.  Tl  ic  sheet  of  water  sepa- 
rating fireenland  on  the  east  from  Baffin  Land 
on  the  west,  and  connecting  Baffin's  Bnv  with 
the  Atlantic  (Map:  North  America,  N  3).  It 
is  from  180  to  500  miles  wide,  and  was  diseov 
ered  in  1585  by  John  Davis,  whence  it«  name. 


It  has  soundings  exceeding  50O0  feet  in  the 
northern  and  southern  portions,  but  not  reach- 
ing 25(H)  feet  in  the  intervening  region.  It  has 
two  powerful  currents— one  (of  drift  ice)  on 
the  west,  toward  the  south,  and  one  on  the  east, 
toward  the  north. 

DAVIT  (formerly  </«ti//,  david,  from  David, 
the  custom  of  giving  implements  proper  names 
Is-ing  a  frequent  one).  A  derrick  of  various 
forms,  depending  upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 
Hoat-dmits  are  used  in  hoisting  boats,  the  cat- 
davit  in  catting  the  anchor,  and  the  fish-davit 
in  fishing  it.  In  modern  ships  fish-davits  are 
M-ldom  used.  The  cat-davit  is  usually  placed 
amidships  between  the  bower  anchors,  and  is 
long  enough  to  reach  both.  It  consists  of  a 
heavy  pivoted  base  against  which  the  heel  of 
the  iron  spar  or  derrick  rests,  held  in  place  by 
a  large  bolt.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bnse  there 
is  a  heavy  projecting  lug.  To  this  is  secured  the 
backbone  of  the  derrick,  which  consists  of  two 
iron  bars  extending  up  to  the  head.  By  taking 
down  these  bars  the  davit  may  lie  laid  nearly 
tlat  on  deck,  so  as  to  lie  out  of* the  way  of  gun- 
fire. 

DA'VITT,  Michael  ( 1840—).  An  Irish  jour- 
nalist and  political  leader,  the  founder  of  the 
Irish  Land  league.  He  was  born  in  Straide, 
Mayo,  where  his  parents,  pcsir  peasants,  were 
evicted  from  their  farm  when  Davitt  was  four 
years  of  age.  While  engaged  as  a  boy  in  a  cot- 
ton factory  at  Ilaslingden,  Lancashire,  he  lost 
his  right  arm  in  the  machinery.  From  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  twenty-two  he  worked  in  a  printing- 
office,  and  educated  himself.  He  joined  the  Irish 
revolutionary  movement  in  IH(!7,  and  was  pres 
ent  at  the  attack  on  Chester  Castle.  Detected 
transporting  arms  into  Ireland,  he  was  sentenced 
to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude:  but  after  serv- 
ing half  the  sentence  was  released  on  a  ticket  of 
leave  in  1875,  and  visited  the  l'nited  States  on  a 
lecturing  tour.  He  obtained  the  funds  to  carry 
on  a  crusade  against  Irish  landlordism,  nnd  on 
Octolier  21.  1S79.  at  his  birthplace,  organized  the 
Land  league  movement,  which  spread  over  Ire- 
land. He  again  visited  this  country  in  1880.  to 
superintend  the  organization  of  an  American 
branch  of  the  Land  league,  but  hurried  back  to 
Fngland  on  account  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
I  .and  League  executive.  He  was  arrested  under 
the  Coercion  Act  and  reimprisoned  to  finish  his 
old  sentence.  He  was  leniently  treated  during 
fifteen  months,  and  again  released  on  a  ticket 
of  leave.  He  revisited  America  to  advocate  the 
revival  of  the  Land  League,  and  on  his  return 
to  Ireland  organized  the  National  League.  In 
1883  he  was  imprisoned  for  four  months  for  a 
seditious  speech.  In  1882,  while  in  prison,  he 
had  l>een  elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
Meath,  but  was  disqualified  on  the  grounds  of 
his  unexpired  ticket  of  leave.  Subsequently  elect- 
ed several  times,  and  disqualified  or  unseat- 
ed, he  was  returned  unopposed  for  North  Fast 
Cork  in  1893.  but  shortly  afterwards  was  com- 
pelled to  vacate  through  bankruptcy.  In  1895  he 
was  returned  unopposed  for  Fast  Kerry  and 
South  Mayo,  but  resigned  in  1899.  In  I8S9  he 
was  implicated  in  the  'Pnrnellism  nnd  Crime' 
prosecution  instigated  by  the  London  Tim's,  and 
conducted  his  own  defense  in  an  effective  speech 
which  received  the  commendation  of  the  presid- 
ing judge.    Although  a  strong  Home  Ruler,  he 
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was  opposed  to  ParneH's  land  nationalization 
scheme,  and  at  that  leader 's  de|>osition  in  1890 
Dnvitt  became  a  prominent  Anti-Parnellite. 
After  a  visit  to  Australia,  he  published  his  Im- 
pression* of  Australasian  Democracy,  in  1898,  and 
the  same  year  his  letters  to  The  Times  occasioned 
interest  by  his  contention  that  the  dominating 
English-speaking  race  in  America  is  largely  of 
Celt ie  origin,  and  therefore  anti-Saxon  in  feeling. 
Besides  a  vast  numlicr  of  journalistic  articles, 
including  "Prisons  Revisited"  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  ( 1889) ,  his  works  number  Leaves  from 
a  I'rtirm  Diary  (  1884),  and  Defence  of  (he  Land 
League  (181)1).  His  popularity  in  Ireland  was 
testified  by  the  national  present  of  the  'Land 
league  Cottage,'  near  Dublin,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  in  1887  to  Miss  May  Yore,  of  Oak- 
land, Cal.  Consult  ('ashman.  Life  of  Michael 
Davitt  (  Boston.  1881  > . 

DAVOS,  dit'vos.  A  Rhietian  Alpine  valley  in 
the  Canton  of  Orisons.  Switzerland,  5115  feet 
above  sea-level.  Stretching  nlniut  20  miles  from 
east  to  southwest,  between  wooded  mountains,  it  is 
traversed  by  the  Davos  l^audwasser,  which  llows 
from  Lake  Davos:  (he  lake  has  an  area  of  one- 
fifth  of  a  square  mile,  and  a  depth  of  175  feet. 
The  sheltered  situation  and  pure,  dry  air  of  the 
valley  have  made  it  a  favorite  winter  and  sum- 
mer resort  for  invalids,  especially  consumptives. 
Davos  IMatz  and  Davos  Dorf,  its  former  villages, 
are  now  thriving  and  fully  equipjied  health  re- 
sorts with  hotels,  sanatoriums,  etc.  Davos  Platz 
(population,  in  1900.  8334 »  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  district,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  was 
the  capital  of  a  confederation  of  ten  Orison  re- 
publics. Consult  Symonds.  Our  Life  in  the  Swiss 
Highlands  ( I^ondon.  1892). 

DAVOTJT,  diVvoT!'.  Loris  Nicolas,  Duke  of 
AuKHMTAirr  and  Prince  of  Kt'KMt' ill.  (  1770-1823). 
One  of  Napoleon's  most  eclchratod  marshals.  He 
was  born  May  10,  1770.  at  Annoux.  in  Bur- 
gundy, of  a  noble  provincial  family.  After  being 
educated  at  Brienne  he  entered  the  army  as 
lieutenant  of  cavalry  in  1788.  but  his  revolu- 
tionary leanings  led  to  his  dismissal  in  1790. 
lie  soon  reappeared,  however,  in  the  Army  of 
National  Defense,  and  during  the  Revolutionary 
wars  served  with  distinction  under  Dumouriez, 
Pichegru,  and  Moreau.  In  1798  he  rose  to  be 
general,  ami  accompanied  his  chief,  Desaix,  to 
Kgypt.  There  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
Bonaparte  by  the  skillful  way  in  which  he 
handled  his  troops  at  Abukir.  On  returning  to 
France  in  1800.  Davout  was  made  a  general  of 
division  and  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  that  year.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  l>ecame  inspector-general  of  cavalry 
and  commander  of  the  Consular  Ouard.  Soon  after 
the  Empire  was  proclaimed  he  became  a  marshal 
of  France  (1804),  a  memlier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  ( 1805 1,  and  commander  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps.  In  all  of  Napoleon's  campaigns  Marshal 
Davout  distinguished  himself.  At  Auerstildt 
(1800)  his  generalship  won  the  day  against 
superior  force-.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  Davout. 
was  left  as  (Governor  of  the  Orand  Duchy  of  War- 
saw. Mis  harsh  administration  provoked  numer- 
ous complaint-  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  merely  carried  out  the  in- 
struction- of  Napoleon,  who,  in  1808.  created 
him  Duke  of  Auerstadt.  The  brilliant  victory 
won  at  Krkmtthl  in   I80!>  earned  for  him  the 


further  title  of  Prince.  At  Wagram  (q.v.)  he 
practically  won  the  battle  by  turning  the  enemy** 
left.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Rus- 
sian campaign  of  1812,  gaining  a  victory  at 
Mohilev  and  being  wounded  at  Borodino.  After 
the  retreat  he  was  made  commandant  of  the 
Thirty-second  Military  District,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Hamburg;  but  after  defending  the  city 
for  several  months  against  80,000  Oerman*.  he 
surrendered  and  made  his  submission  to  Louis 
XVIII.  His  loyalty,  however,  was  not  proof 
against  the  return  of  Najwleon,  and  during  the 
Hundred  Days  he  acted  as  Minister  of  War  and 
showed  remarkable  genius  in  organizing  troop*, 
and  procuring  supplies.  After  Waterloo  he  «a* 
forced  to  surrender  the  command  he  had  a.s- 
sumed  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  for  a  time 
was  in  deep  disgrace  and  deprived  of  his  titles 
and  estates.  Nevertheless  he  protested  vi^'or 
ously  against  the  proscription  of  1815,  and  mad- 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  save  Ney's  life.  In  1S1T 
his  rank  was  restored  to  him,  and  in  1819  be- 
took a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  where  he  fre- 
quently protested  his  loyalty  to  the  Bourlwn 
line.  He  died  in  Paris,  June  1,  1823.  Consult : 
Blocqueville,  Le  marcchal  Davout  (Paris,  1879- 
80)  ;  Correspondence  du  marc'chal  Davout,  ed 
Mazade  (4  vols.,  Paris.  1885)  ;  Jomini,  Life  of 
Snpoieon,  trans,  hv  Halleck  (5  vols.,  New  York, 
1804). 

DA'VTJS  (l,at..  a  Dacian).  The  name  of  the 
conventional  slave  in  I. at  in  comedy. 

DA'VY,  Sir  HlMPHBY  (1778-1829).  A  cele- 
brated F.nglish  natural  philosopher.  He  was 
l>orn  December  17,  1778,  at  Penzance,  in  Corn 
wall,  where  his  father  was  a  carver  in  wood. 
At  the  school  of  Truro,  where  he  was  educated 
until  he  was  fifteen,  he  showed  little  relish  for 
classical  learning,  but  was  distinguished  for  • 
highly  retentive  memory  and  an  early  passion 
for  poetry,  which  never  forsook  him.  In  1795 
he  became  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and  apoth.- 
cary  at  Penzance.  At  the  same  time  he  entered 
upon  a  course  of  study  all  but  universal:  "speeu 
lations  on  religion  anil  politics,  on  metaphysics 
and  morals,  are  placet!  in  his  note-books  in 
juxtaposition  with  stanzas  of  poetry  and  frag- 
ments of  romance."  A  system  of  mathematical 
study,  skeptical  philosophy.  Scotch  metaphysics, 
and  Oerman  transcendentalism  successively  en 
gaged  his  attention.  The  study  of  natural  phi 
losophy  brought  him  nearer  to  that  department 
which  was  to  be  his  own:  but  it  was  not  till  he 
had  reached  his  nineteenth  year  that  he  entered 
seriously  upon  the  study  of  chemistry.  He  now 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Beddoes.  who  had 
established  a  pneumatic  institution  at  Bristol,  and 
who  took  him  as  his  assistant.  Here  Davy  car 
ried  out  a  course  of  experiments  on  the  curative 
effects  of  different  gases,  in  which  he  ha. I  more 
than  once  nearly  sacrificed  his  life.  He  thus  dis- 
covered the  singular  exhilarating  effect  of  nitrou* 
oxide  (laughing-gas).  The  account  which  he 
published  of  his  researches  established  his  repn 
tat  ion.  and  led  to  his  appointment,  at  the  age  ot 
twenty-two,  as  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  London.  He  delivered  his  first  lecture  in 
1801,  and  his  eloquence,  and  the  novelty  and 
variety  of  experiments,  soon  attracted  la  rye  and 
brilliant  audiences.  In  1802  he  was  made  pro 
fessor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution.  lit 
1803  he  began  researches  connected  with  asri 
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culture,  and  during  ten  years  lectured  before 
the  lfewrd  of  Agriculture  on  agricultural  chem- 
istry. His  lectures  were  published  in  1813,  under 
the  title  of  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
The  discoveries,  however,  on  which  Davy's  fame 
as  a  chemist  chiefly  rests,  took  their  origin  in 
the  views  which  he  developed  in  180(5  in  the 
Bakerian  lecture.  On  Some  Vhcmical  Agencies  of 
Electricity.  This  essay  was  universally  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
ever  made  to  chemicnl  science,  and  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  French  Institute.  According  to  Davy, 
chemical  allinity  is  nothing  but  the  mutual 
electrical  attraction  of  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter,  und  chemical  combination  is  caused 
by  the  equalization  of  electric  potentials.  Davy's 
electrolytic  experiments  led  to  the  establish- 
ment on  a  firm  scientific  basis  of  Lavoisier's  idea 
that  bast>s  are  compounds  of  oxygen  with  metals, 
and  to  the  extension  of  this  idea  to  caustic  potash 
and  soda,  which  Lavoisier  had  regarded  as  ele- 
ments. In  1807  Davy  succeeded  in  decomposing 
potash.  When  he  first  saw  the  globules  of  the 
new  metal  potassium,  his  delight  is  said  to  have 
been  so  ecstatic  that  it  required  some  time  for 
him  to  compose  himself  before  he  was  able  to 
continue  the  experiments.  He  next  decomposed 
soda,  strontia,  and  magnesia,  and  would  have 
decomposed  lime  and  baryta  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  severe  illness,  dur- 
ing which  those  alkaline  earths  were  decomposed 
by  Rerzelius  and  Pontin.  In  1809  he  demonstrat - 
ed  the  elementary  nature  of  chlorine,  and  proved 
that  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  compound  of  chlorine 
nnd  hydrogen.  It  thus  became  clear  that  oxygen 
was  not  by  any  means  an  essential  constituent  of 
acids. 

In  1812  Davy  was  knighted,  married  a  lady  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  resigned  the  chemical 
chair  of  the  Royal  Institution.  That  he  might 
investigate*  his  new  theory  of  volcanic  action,  he 
received  permission  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment — though  the  two  countries  were  then  at 
war — to  visit  the  Continent,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  distinction  by  the  scientific 
men  of  France.  On  returning  to  Kngland,  in 
1815,  he  entered  on  the  investigation  of  the  na- 
ture of  fire-damp,  which  is  the  enuse  ot  explo- 
sions in  coal-mines.  This  resulted  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  safety  lamp  (q.v.) — one  of  the  most 
valuable  presents  ever  made  bv  science  to  hu- 
manity. Though  the  value  of  the  invention  was 
everywhere  acknowledged,  the  only  national  re- 
ward was  a  baronetcy  after  a  lapse  of  three 
years.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Ranks,  in 
1820.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society.  His  attention  was 
shortly  after  called  to  the  important  object  of 
preserving  the  copper  sheathing  of  vessels  from 
corrosion  by  the  action  of  sea-water.  This  he 
effected  by  means  of  bands  of  zinc:  but  the  bot- 
toms of  the  vessels  l>eca ni e  so  foul  from  the  ad- 
hesion of  weeds,  shells,  etc.,  that  the  plan  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

Early  in  1825  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  begun 
to  complain  of  the  loss  of  strength,  and  in  182(1 
he  hail  a  paralytic  attack  aflTectin-r  his  right  side. 
He  made  two  journeys  to  the  Continent  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  and  died  at  Geneva  on 
May  20.  1820,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one.  The 
Genevese  Government  evinced  their  respect  by  a 
public  funeral.  So  widely  spread  was  the  repu- 
tation of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  he  was  a  incm- 
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her  of  almost  all  the  scientific  institutions  in 
the  world.  Cuvier,  in  his  Elogv,  says:  "Mr. 
Davy,  not  yet  fifty-two  years  of  age.  occupied, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  that  could  judge  of  such 
labors,  the  first  rank  among  the  chemists  of  this 
or  of  any  other  age."  Resides  works  already  men 
tioned,  and  a  great  numl>er  of  contributions  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  published:  Elements  of  Chemical  Phi 
loso'phy  ( London,  1812),  and  Salmonia,  or  Days 
of  Fly-Fishing,  published  in  1827.  His  Consola- 
tions in  Travel,  or  the  Last  Days  of  a  Philoso- 
pher (3d  ed.,  London,  1831),  appeared  after  his 
death.  Consult :  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  by  his  brother  (2  vols.,  London, 
1830),  and  The  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  by 
Dr.  I'aris  (  London,  1831 ) .  See,  also,  Chemistry  ; 
and  Chemistry,  AcKiciXTfUAU 

DAVY  JONES'S  LOCKER.  A  common  phrase 
applied  to  the  ocean  as  the  grave  of  men  drowned 
at  sea.  Davy  Jones  is  a  sailor's  familiar  name 
for  a  malignant  sea-spirit,  or  for  the  devil. 

DAVY  SAFETY  LAMP.  See  Safety  Lamp. 
DAW.    Sec  Jackdaw. 

DAW,  Sik  John.  A  cowardly  gull  and  butt 
in  Jonson's  Epica-ne.  The  wits,  in  the  play, 
arrange  a  duel  l>etween  him  and  Sir  Amorous 
I.a-Foole,  from  which  Itoth  are  glad  to  escape 
with  a  score  of  kicks  from  their  mockers. 

DAWAL'LA.  A  catfish  ( A  geneiosus  da- 
walla)  found  in  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  and  highly 
esteemed  as  food.  It  is  sometimes  two  and  one 
half  feet  long,  and  hns  a  snout  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  pike,  but  the  mouth  is  furnished  only 
with  very  minute  teeth.  The  skin  is  destitute 
of  scales*  nnd  the  colors  have  that  brightness  so 
often  seen  in  tropical  fishes— green,  brown,  and 
carmine. 

DA  WANT,  da'vil.N',  Albert  Pierre  (1852—). 
A  French  painter,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  I^iurens,  and  both  in  color  and  composi- 
tion resembles  his  master.  He  first  exhibited 
in  1879,  with  "Saint  Thomas  a  Recket."  Subsc 
quent  pictures  include  modern  works  as  well, 
such  as  "A  Choir  of  Roys"  (  1888) ,  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg; "The  End  of  the  Mass"  (1890)  :  and 
"The  Captive"  (1896).  One  of  his  best  his 
torical  pictures  is  "The  Emperor  Henry  IV.  of 
Germany  Refore  Pope  Gregory  VII."  (1880).  He 
received  a  first -class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion in  1889. 

DAWES,  dnz,  Charles  Gates  (1805—).  An 
American  civil  engineer,  lawyer,  and  politician, 
born  at  Marietta,  Ohio.  He  graduated  in  1884 
at  Marietta  College,  and  in  1880  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Law  School,  became  chief  engineer  of  an 
Ohio  railway,  and  practiced  law  at  Lincoln. 
Neb.,  in  1887  94.  He  was  a  lender  in  the  Mc 
Kinlev  movement  in  Illinois  which  resulted  in 
instructions  for  McKinley  at  the  Springfield 
(III.)  Convention  of  April."  1890.  He  was  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  from  1897  to  1901.  He 
published  The  Hanking  System  of  the  United 
States  ( 1K94). 

DAWES,  Henry  Laurens  (1810—).  An 
American  politician,  born  in  Cummington,  Mass. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1839,  engaged  in  news 
paper  work  for  a  time,  studied  law.  and  in  1842 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  from  1848  to 
1852.  and  was  Cnited  States  district  attorney 
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for  the  western  district  from  1853  to  1857.  He 
then  served  in  Congress  from  1857  to  1873,  and 
in  the  Senate  from  1875  to  1893.  During  this 
time  he  was  active  on  several  committees,  par- 
ticularly on  that  of  Indian  Affairs. 

DAWES,  Richard  (1708  (56).  An  English 
Greek  scholar.  He  was  horn  probably  in  Staple- 
ton,  Leicestershire,  matriculated  at  Kmmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1726,  took  his  degree  in 
1729-30,  became  fellow  of  his  college  in  October, 
1731,  and  received  the  M.A.  in  1733.  Five  years 
later  he  was  made  master  of  Saint  Mary's  Hos- 
pital at  Newcastle,  where  he  continued  for  ten 
years.  But  his  mastership  was  not  successful; 
the  school  declined  under  him;  he  was  frequently 
involved  in  unfortunate  quarrels  with  the  gover- 
nors of  the  school  and  his  neighl>ors,  and  was 
apparently  disliked  by  his  pupils.  In  1749  he 
resigned  and  retired  to  Heworth,  where  he  died, 
March  21,  17(50.  His  last  years  were  clouded 
by  incipient  insanity.  Dawes  is  best  known  for 
his  Miscellanea  Critirn,  first  published  at  Cam- 
bridge (1745).  The  best  edition  is  by  Kidd 
(Cambridge,  IS17.  1827).  This  is  a  work  of 
genuine  worth,  but  contains  some  unfortunate 
attacks  on  Bent  ley.  It  embraces  emendations  on 
Terentianus  Maurus.  Aristophanes,  and  the 
Greek  tragedians ;  discussions  of  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  (Jreek.  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
and  optative  moods,  the  digamma,  ictus,  etc.  Con- 
sult: Luard,  in  Dictionary  of  S'ational  Biog- 
raphy, vol.  xiv.  (London,  1888);  Monk.  Life  of 
Bentlcy,  vol.  ii.  (I^ondon,  1830);  and  Hodgson, 
Archctoloyia  .Eliana,  vol.  ii.  (Newcastle,  1832). 

DAWISON,  dil've-son.  Bout  MM.  (1818-72). 
A  Polish-German  actor,  born  at  Warsaw,  of  Jew- 
ish parents.  He  began  his  career  on  the  Polish 
stage  in  his  native  city,  then  played  for  two  years 
at  Vilna,  taking  prominent  parts,  and  entered 
upon  an  engagement  at  l^emherg.  Inspired  there 
by  the  acting  of  two  distinguished  members  of  the 
Vienna  Court  Theatre,  be  resolved  to  identify 
himself  henceforth  with  the  German  stage,  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the 
German  language,  and  soon  appeared  with  suc- 
cess in  principal  parts  of  standard  dramas.  In 
1847  he  played  for  the  tirst  time  in  Germany  at 
Hamburg,  was  invited  to  Vienna  in  1849,  and 
there  won  great  applause,  especially  in  Shake- 
spearean parts.  In  1852  he  Ivecnme  connected 
with  the  Court  Theatre  at  Dresden,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1864,  interrupting  his  engagement 
only  by  traveling  tour-,  to  the  principal  cities  of 
Germany.  Through  his  great  talent  and  by  his 
own  exertions  he  had  attained  such  eminence  on 
the  German  stage  as  to  lie  deemed  by  many  the 
greatest  actor  of  his  time.  In  18(50  he  came  to 
America,  where  he  appeared  with  great  success 
during  two  years.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Dresden  in  1S09  he  became  insane,  and  never  re- 
covered. 

DAWKINS,  John.  See  Artkci.  Dodger, 
The. 

DAWKINS,  William  Boyd  (1838—).  An 
Knglish  geologist  and  paleontologist,  appointed 
professor  at  Owens  College  in  1874.  He  was 
born  at  Welshpool.  Montgomeryshire,  Wales, 
and  after  graduating  at  .lesus  College.  Oxford 
(1800).  became  assistant  geologist  (1802),  nnd 
later  geologist  (18(57).  to  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel  Committee   (1882).  and.  after 


making  a  geological  survey  of  the  French  and 
English  Coasts,  laid  down  the  line  for  a  tunnel 
under  the  Humber  (1883-84).  His  principal 
scientific  work  relates  to  the  investigations  of 
cave  faunas.  In  addition  to  his  papers  on  fossil 
mammalia  contributed  to  the  Proceedings  ol  the 
Geological,  Anthropological,  and  Royal  societies 
be  published:  Cave-Hunting  (1874)  ;  Rcsearchet 
on  the  Evidences  of  Caves  Respecting  the  /,'ar/y 
Inhabitants  of  Europe  (1874);  Early  Man  in 
Britain  (1880);  British  Pleistocene  Mammalia 
(1866-87).  He  was  made  examiner  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  in  1885. 

DAW'LISH.  An  attractive  and  popular  set 
side  resort  in  Devonshire,  England  (Map:  Eng- 
land, C  61.  It  is  situated  in  n  sheltered  valley 
opening  on  the  English  Channel,  12  miles  south 
west  of  Exeter.  Population,  in  1891,  4200:  in 
1901,  4000. 

DAW'SON.  A  river  |>ort,  the  capital  of  the 
Vukon  District,  Northwest  Territories,  Canada. 
It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon 
River,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Klondike,  in 
about  latitude  (54°  .V  N.,  longitude  139'  30  W.. 
330  miles  direct  north-northwest  of  Skagway. 
and  about  1500  miles  alw>ve  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  River.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about 
1400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  near  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Reliance  (Map:  Canada,  C  4).  It  is  the  dis- 
tributing and  receiving  centre  of  the  Klondike 
gold-mining  region,  and  has  a  United  States 
consulate,  banks,  and  several  large  trading  ware 
houses.  The  town  dates  from  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  on  Bonanza  Creek.  August  16. 
1896.  it  is  now  a  busy  and  fully  equipped  nutni 
cipality.  notwithstanding  two  large  conflagra- 
tions which  wrought  great  destruction  in  1899. 
It  is  connected  by  a  fleet  of  river  stean»ers  with 
the  posts  and  stations  on  lioth  the  lower  and 
upper  Yukon,  nnd  with  telegraph  lines  to  the 
coast.    Population,  in  1901,  9142. 

DAWSON,  Aiec  John  (1871  —  ).  An  Eng 
lish  novelist.  He  was  born  at  Wandsworth,  near 
London.  When  very  young  he  lift  the  grammar 
school  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  Glasgow  ship 
ping  company.  After  three  years  at  sea  he  ran 
away  while  in  Australia,  and  l>egan  a  life  of 
adventure,  traveling  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
New  Zealand.  India.  Mauritius,  South  America, 
West  Africa,  Morocco,  Portugal.  California,  and 
all  parts  of  Europe.  In  1894  he  settled  in  Lon- 
don, but  he  has  continued  to  vary  his  life  with  oc- 
casional Oriental  wanderings  as  special  corre- 
spondent for  the  Daily  Express.  After  consider 
able  experimental  work  in  fiction,  he  won  atten- 
tion with  a  collection  of  West.  Africa  stories  en 
titled  In  the  Bight  of  Benim  (1897).  which  wa» 
followed  by  the  still  more  widely  read  African 
"Sights'  Entertainment,  a  series  of  fiery  stories 
of  love  ami  adventure  in  Northern  Africa,  where 
Eastern  and  Western  civilization  touch  each 
other  nnd  conventionalities  are  swept  away 
Among  his  other  novels  are:  Mere  Sentiment 
(1897):  Middle  dreyncf  (1897)  :  Bismillak.  * 
Romance  (1898):  'dent's  Foundling  (1898): 
Sforv  of  Ronald  Kestrel  (1900)  :  and  The  H*l' 
Caste  (1901). 

DAWSON,  Georoe  Mercer  (1849-1901).  A 
Canadian  geologist,  son  of  Sir  .Tohn  William 
Dawson.  He  was  born  in  Truro.  Nova  Scotia, 
and  educated  at  MeCill  I'niversity  and  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  in   Ixmdon.    In  1873 
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ho  received  the  appointment  of  geologist  and 
botanist  to  the  North  American  Boundary  Com- 
mission, and  subsequently  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  (ieological  Survey  of  Canada,  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  Bering  Sea  Commission  in  1891 
From  1895  until  his  death  he  tilled  the  office  of 
director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  in 
which  connection  he  rendered  important  sen-ices 
to  his  country,  flis  numerous  scientific  papers 
were  published  mostly  in  the  reports  of  the  sur- 
vey. He  was  the  author  of  Descriptive  Sketch 
of  the  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  Cana- 
da (1884),  and  of  The  Physical  and  Geological 
Features  of  Part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ( 1885) . 

DAWSON,  Jemmy.    A  youthful  follower  of 
the  Young  Pretender,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar 
tered  before  the  eyes  of  his  sweetheart,  July  30, 
1746.    Shenstone  wrote  a  poem  called  after  him. 

DAWSON,  Sir  John  William  (1820-99).  A 
Canadian  geologist  and  educator,  born  in  Pic- 
tou.  Nova  Scotia.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  for  some  time  he  pursued  the 
study  of  science,  and,  upon  returning  to  Nova 
Scotia,  began  active  work  in  geology.  In  1841 
he  assisted  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  exploring  the 
geological  formations  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  he  collected  much  new  and  valu- 
able material  in  paleontology.  The  results  of 
ins  early  investigations  were  published  in  Aca- 
dian Geology  (3d  ed.  1880),  and  in  American 
and  foreign  periodicals.  In  1850  he  became 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
in  1855  he  was  called  to  McGill  University  as 
professor  of  natural  history,  afterwards  becom- 
ing; vice-chancellor.  Dawson  was  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  Canadian  geology,  a  subject  to 
which  he  gave  much  study  and  contributed  many 
valuable  works.  His  name  has  been  associated 
particularly  with  the  controversy  over  the  sup- 
posed fossil  'Eozoon,'  which  was  found  among 
the  €>arliest  rocks  in  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. He  was  also  known  as  one  of  the  ablest 
opponents  of  the  application  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  to  the  origin  of  life  forms.  Among  his 
important  works  are  the  following:  Acadia 
(  1851 )  :  The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man 
(1872)  ;  The  Dawn  of  Life  (1875)  ;  The  Origin 
of  the  World  (1877);  The  Change  of  Life  in 
Geological  Time  (1880);  Equp't  and  Syria 
(1885)  :  Modern  Ideas  of  Evolution  (1890)  ; 
Borne  Salient  Points  in  the  Science  of  the  Earth 
(1894)  ;  and  The  Meeting  Place  of  Geology  and 
History  (  1894).  In  1882  he  received  the  Lyell 
medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  In  1884  he  was  knighted.  In  1880  he 
was  president  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  was  also  an  hon- 
orary member  of  many  American  and  foreign 
societies,  including  the  Royal  Society  and  the 
Geological  Society  of  London. 

DAWSON,  William  Jamkh  (1854—).  An 
English  clergyman  and  author.  He  was  born 
at  Towchester,  Northamptonshire.  November  21, 
1854:  was  educated  at  Didshury  College.  Man- 
chester, and  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in 
1875.  He  visited  the  United  States  as  delegate 
to  the  Methodic)  Ecumenical  Council  in  1891  : 
resigned  from  the  Wesleyan  ministry  and  entered 
the  Congregational  in  1892.  Dawson  is  well 
known  as  a  lectureT,  essayist,  and  poet.  Among 
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his  publications  are:  .4  Vision  of  Souls  (1884)  ; 
Quest  and  Vision,  Essays  on  Life  and  Literature 
(1880;  enlarged  1892)';  'the  Threshold  of  Man- 
hood (1889)  ;  The  Makers  of  Modern  Poetry 
( 1890)  ;  The  Redemption  of  Edtcard  Strahan, 
A  Social  Story  ( 1891 )  ;  Poems  and  Lyrics 
(1893);  London  Idyls  (1895);  The  Story  of 
Hannah  (189(5)  ;  The  House  of  Dreams  (1897)  ; 
Judith  lioldero,  A  Tragic  Romance  (1898); 
Makers  of  Modern  Prose  (1899);  Savonarola, 
A  Drama  (1900)  ;  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  (1901). 

DAX.  The  capital  of  an  arrondissemeut  in 
the  Department  of  Landes,  France,  on  the  Adour, 
32  miles  northeast  of  Bayonne  by  rail.  The  prin- 
cipal building  is  the  former  cathedral,  rebuilt  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  site 
of  the  ancient  Roman  walls  and  moat  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Promenade  des  Ramparts.  Dax 
is  famous  as  a  health  resort,  owing  to  its  ther- 
mal springs  and  baths  of  every  description.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
wine,  and  timber,  and  manufactures  liqueurs  and 
pottery.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  Tarbelli, 
l)ax  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Aqua?  Tarbel- 
liea\  afterwards  as  (i  vitas  Aquensium.  It 
jHissed  through  the  hands  of  several  conquering 
races,  being  last  held  by  the  English  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centurv.  Population,  in 
1901,  10,329. 

DAY  (AS.  decg,  Icel.  dagr,  Goth,  dags,  OHO. 
tac,  Ger.  Tag;  probably  connected  with  Skt.  dah, 
Lith.  degti,  to  burn,  OPruss.  dagas,  summer). 
Originally  the  space  of  time  during  which  it  is 
light,  in  contrast  to  the  space  of  darkness  or 
night.  It  now  more  usually  denotes  a  complete 
alternation  of  light  and  darkness.  It  is  the 
earth's  rotation  that  causes  these  changes  of 
light  and  darkness.  The  earth  being  a  globe, 
only  one-half  of  it  can  be  in  the  sun  s  light  at 
once;  thnt  half  enjoys  daylight,  while  the  other 
half  is  in  its  own  shadow,  or  in  night;  and 
by  the  earth's  rotation  the  several  portions  of 
the  surface  have  each  their  turn  of  light  and  of 
darkness. 

Astronomers  recognize  more  than  one  kind  of 
day.  If  the  time  is  noted  when  a  particular 
fixed  star  is  exactly  south  or  on  the  meridian, 
when  the  same  star  comes  again  to  the  meridian 
the  next  day,  the  earth  has  made  exactly  one 
rotation,  and  the  time  that  has  elapsed  is  called 
a  sidereal  dag.  This  portion  of  time  is  always 
of  the  same  length;  for  the  motion  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  is  strictly  uniform,  nnd  is  perhaps 
the  only  strictly  uniform  motion  that  nature 
presents  to  us.  Sidereal  time,  or  star  time, 
from  its  unvarying  uniformity,  is  much  used  by 
astronomers.  But  the  passage  of  a  star  across 
the  meridian  is  not  a  conspicuous  enough  event 
for  regulating  the  movements  of  men  in  general. 
It  is  not  a  complete  rotation  of  the  earth,  but 
a  complete  alternation  of  light  and  darkness, 
that  constitutes  their  day.  This,  which  is  called 
the  civil  or  the  solar  day,  is  measured  lietween 
two  meridian  passages  of  the  sun,  and  is  about 
four  minutes  longer  than  the  sidereal  day.  The 
cause  of  the  greater  length  is  this:  When  the 
earth  has  made  one  complete  turn,  so  as  to 
bring  the  meridian  of  the  place  to  the  same 
position  among  the  fixed  stars  as  when  it  was 
noon  the  day  before,  the  sun  has  in  the  mean- 
time (apparently)  moved  eastward  nearly  one 
degree  among  the  stars,  ami  it  takes  the  earth 
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about  four  minutes  more  to  move  round  so  as 
to  overtake  it.  If  thin  eastward  motion  of 
the  sun  were  uniform,  the  length  of  the  solar 
day  would  be  as  simple  and  as  easily  determined 
as  that  of  the  sidereal.  But  the  ecliptic  or  sun's 
path  crosses  the  earth's  equator,  and  is  therefore 
more  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  rota 
tion  at  one  time  than  another;  and  besides,  as 
the  earth  moves  in  its  orbit  with  varying  speed, 
the  rate  of  the  sun's  apparent  motion  in  the 
eeliptfe,  which  is  caused  by  that  of  the  earth, 
must  also  vary.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
length  of  the  solar  day  is  constantly  fluctuating: 
and,  to  get  a  tixed  measure  of  solar  time,  as- 
tronomers have  to  imagine  a  sun  moving  uni- 
formly in  the  celestial  equator,  and  completing 
its  circuit  in  the  same  time  as  the  real  sun. 
The  time  marked  by  this  imaginary  sun  is  called 
meat*  solar  time;  when  the  imaginary  sun  is 
on  the  meridian,  it  is  mean  noun;  when  the  real 
sun  is  on  the  meridian  it  is  apparent  noon.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  sun-dial  must  show  apparent  time, 
while  clocks  anil  watches  keep  mean  time.  Only 
in  four  days  of  the  year  do  these  two  kinds  of 
solar  time  coincide.  In  the  intervals  the  sun 
is  always  either  too  fast  or  too  slow;  and  the 
difference  is  called  the  equation  of  time  (q.v.), 
because,  when  added  to  or  subtracted  from  ap- 
parent time,  it  makes  it  equal  to  mean  time.  The 
mean  solar  day  is  divided  into  24  hours, 
the  hours  into  minutes  and  seconds.  A  sidereal 
•lay,  we  have  seen,  is  shorter;  its  exact  length  is 
2.1  hours,  50  minutes,  4  seconds  of  mean  solar 
or  common  time.  Astronomers  divide  the  side- 
real day  also  into  24  hours,  which  are  of  course 
shorter  than  common  hours.  In  the  course  of  a 
civil  year  of  3(15  days,  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis 
300  times,  or  there  are  3tS(i  sidereal  days.  As- 
tronomers reckon  the  solar  day  as  beginning  at 
noon,  and  count  the  hours  from  0  to  23.  The 
civil  day  begins  at  midnight,  and  the  hours  are 
counted  in  two  divisions  of  twelve  each.  The 
ecclasiastical  day  was  formerly  reckoned  from 
sunset  to  sunset.  8ee  International  Date 
Link:  Time,  Standard. 

To  find  the  day  of  the  week  for  any  date,  past 
or  future,  there  are  several  methods,  but  the 
simplest  and  most  easily  understood  is  as  fol- 
lows: First,  there  is  a  'constant'  for  the  style 
— for  new  style  it  is  (!.  for  old  style  4.  ( In  Eng- 
lish chronology,  new  style  begins  1752,  Septem- 
ber 15.)  Then  there  is  a  'constant'  for  each 
month — in  new  style,  for  January,  1  ;  for  Febru- 
ary. 4;  for  March,  4:  for  April.  0;  for  May,  2; 
for  dune,  5;  for  July.  0;  for  August.  3;  for 
Septeml>er.  (!;  for  October  1;  for  November,  4; 
for  December,  (i.  ( In  leap  years  the  constants 
for  January  and  February  are  one  less;  that  is, 
for  January,  0:  for  February.  3.)  Now  (for 
new  style),  multiply  the  number  representing 
the  century  by  5.  and  add  one- fourth  to  the 
product  (omitting  fractions).  For  instance: 
In  1HS0  the  century  number  is  18.  which,  multi- 
plied by  5,  makes  90,  and  one-fourth  of  18 
(omitting  fractions)  is  4:  hence  the  product  is 
94.  Next  add  the  number  of  the  odd  years  (Im>- 
side»  the  century  number),  and  add  one-fourth 
(omitting  fractions)  to  their  total.  Next  add 
the  days  of  the  month.  Then  add  all  these  figures 
together,  and  finally  divide  the  sum  by  7 ;  tbe  re- 
mainder will  show  the  day  of  the  week,  re- 
mainder of  1  showing  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
or  Sunday:  remainder  of  2  showing  the  second 


day  of  the  week,  or  Monday,  etc. ;  no  remainder 
showing  the  seventh  dav  of  the  week,  or  Satur- 
day. Example:  What  "is  the  day  of  the  week 
for  January  1.  1901 ? 


Constant  (or  new  atyle     * 

Constant  for  the  month  (Jan.)..          1 

Century  number  (19)  multiplied  by  5   * 

Add  (one-fourth  of  19)   4 

Odd  years       1 

Add  one-fourth  of  1   • 

Day  of  the  month   1 

Totnl  1* 


Divide  10H  by  7  and  the  remainder  is  3;  so  the 
year  1901  must  begin  on  the  third  day  of  the 
week,  or  Tuesday. 

For  Old  Style  the  constant  is  4  and  the  numls-r 
of  the  century  is  multiplied  by  0,  without  addi 
tion  of  the  one-fourth.  The  constants  for  month- 
are  the  same  as  in  New  Style,  and  one-fourth 
(omitting  fractions)  is  added  to  the  odd  year. 
Example  for  Old  Style:  (hi  what  day  of  the  week 
did  Columbus  land  on  his  vovage'of  discovers 
(October  12,  1492)  ? 


Constant  for  Old  St.*  I-     4 

Constant  (or  October    I 

Ceutur.v  number  (14)  multiplied  by  C   M 

Odd  yours  (W>  one-fourth  added   115 

I  »ay  of  the  month   12 

Total  JJ* 


Divide  by  7  and  the  remainder  is  0 — i.e.  the  re- 
quired day  is  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  or 
Friday. 

For  leap-years,  care  must  be  taken  in  both 
Old  and  New  Style  to  reduce  the  constants  for 
January  and  February  by  one  for  each  of  those 
two  months.    See  Calendar. 

DAY.     In  law.  the  period  of  time  between 
midnight  and  midnight  within  which  a  specified 
legal  act  may  be  performed.    This  entire  period 
of  twenty-four  hours  is  the  'natural'  day.  The 
'artificial*  or  conventional  day  {flics  artifirialisK 
or  the  'legal'  day,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  act  to  be 
performed.    Coke,  referring  to  the  day  of  the 
apnea  ranee  of  parties  in  a  suit,  described  it  M 
extending  from  sunrise  to  sunset.     For  many 
purposes  the  legal  day  is  limited  to  the  usual 
business  hours   (q.v.),  as  of  a  bank  or  other 
business  house,  and  its  length  is  often  deter 
mined  by  the  hours  observed  by  the  community, 
or  artificially  determined  by  the  usage  of  a  par 
ticular  calling.    Thus  the  day  of  the  stock  ex 
change  means  the  hours  (say  from  10  a.m.  to  3 
P.M.)  within  which  deliveries  of  stock  and  set 
tlements  must  be  made,  in  order  to  avoid  for 
feiture  or  other  penalty.     For  most  purposes 
however,  the  legal  day  is  coextensive  with  the 
natural  day. 

'Court  days'  are  those  days  of  the  year  in 
which  courts  may  lawfully  sit  and  process  issue, 
though  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
expression  is  used  to  describe  the  days  on  which 
the  courts  actually  sit.  In  England  and  the 
ITnit««d  States,  Sundays  and  certain  holidays  are 
generally  not  court  days  {dies  won  juridici* 
excepting  for  such  acts  as  are  necessary  to  tl  «■ 
preservation  of  the  peace.  By  a  legal  fiction.  » 
day  is  for  many  purposes  regarded  as  a  point  of 
time,  and  a  fraction  of  a  day  disregarded.  See 
Dies  Non;  Time. 

Dats  of  Grace.  The  time  at  which  a  note  b 
actually  due,  or  at  maturity,  is  in  general  three 
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days  after  the  time*  expressed  on  the  fact-  of  it. 
The  three  additional  days  which  are  generally  al- 
lowed by  the  custom  of  merchants  are  called  days 
of  grace.  If  the  third  day  of  grace  fall  on  a 
Sunday,  the  note  is  payable  the  day  before.  If 
it  fall" on  a  holiday,  the  note  is  payable  the  day 
after. 

DAY,  Benjamin  Fbanklin  (  If  — ).  An 
American  naval  otlicer,  born  in  Ohio.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
IStJl,  during  the  Civil  War  served  with  the  West 
Gulf  (1801-04)  and  North  Atlantic  (1804-05) 
blockading  squadrons,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-commander  in  1800.  In  1870  he  be- 
came commander,  in  1891  captain,  in  1800  rear- 
admiral,  and  in  1000  was  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice. From  1807  to  1000  he  was  a  meml»er  of  the 
Naval  Examining  Hoard. 

DAY,  i.Miin.i  Kuwabu  (1815 — ).  An  Ameri- 
can theologian.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts; 
graduated  at  Vale  in  1833,  and  in  1838  at  the 
Yale  Theological  Semiuary,  where  he  was  as- 
sistant instructor  in  sacred  literature.  From 
1840  to  1851  he  was  in  the  ministry;  from  1851 
to  1800  he  occupied  the  chair  of  biblical  litera- 
ture in  Lane  Theological  Seminary ;  and  from 
the  latter  date  that  of  Hebrew  language  and 
biblical  theology  in  Vale  Divinity  School.  From 
1803  to  1871  he  was  editor  of  the  Theological 
Eclectic,  and.  I>esides  contributions  to  period- 
icals, has  published  a  translation  (1871)  of  the 
Biblical  Theology  of  the  Sete  Testament  of  Van 
Oosterzee;  an  American  edition  (1883)  of  (Eh- 
ler's  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament; 
and  other  works. 

DAY,  Hexby  Noki.k  1808-00).  An  Ameri- 
can author  and  educator.  He  was  born  at 
Washington.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Vale  College 
in  1828,  at  the  Vale  Divinity  School  in  1834, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  min- 
istry. He  became  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric 
in  Western  Reserve  College  in  1840,  and  was 
president  of  the  Ohio  Female  College  from  1858 
to  1804.  Resides  numerous  contributions  to 
periodical  literature,  his  works  include:  The 
Art  of  Elocution   (1844);  The  Art  of  Rhetoric 

<  1850)  ;  Elements  of  Logic  (  1807)  ;  The  Science 
of  Esthetics  (1872);  The  Science  of  Thought 
(1880);  Elements  of  Mental  Science  (1889). 

DAY,  JAKE8  Roscoe  (1845—).  An  American 
educator.  He  was  born  at  Whitneyville,  Maine; 
studied  at  Howdoin  College,  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
in  1893  became  chancellor  of  Svracuse  Univer- 
sity. 

DAY,  Jebemimi  (1773-1807).  An  American 
educator,  born  in  New  Preston.  Conn.  He 
graduated  at  Vale  in  1705,  was  made  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  there  in 
1803.  and  was  president  of  the  college  from  1822 
to  1810.    He  published  .In  Introduction  to  Algebra 

<  1814  )  :  Navigation  and  Surveying  (1817)  :  and 
several  works  on  philosophy. 

DAY.  John  (  —  c.1040).  An  English  drama- 
tist. He  was  born  at  Cowston,  and  in  1502 
was  admitted  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  which 
he  left  the  next  year  without  a  degree.  Be- 
tween 1508  and  1003  he  collaborated  with  Dek 
ker,  Chettle.  and  others  on  at  least  twenty-two 
plays,  of  which  only  The  Blind  Beggar  seems 
to  have  been  printed".    Day  is  remembered  for  a 


vivacious  comedy,  The  Isle  of  dulls  (1000),  and 
for  a  dainty  masque,  The  Parliament  of  Bees 
(1041,  but  written  much  earlier).  Consult: 
Works,  ed.  by  Bullen  (London.  1887)  ;  and 
Ward,  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature 
(London,  1800). 

DAY,  Thomas  (1748-80).  An  English  au- 
thor. He  was  born  in  London,  and  was  educated 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  strongly 
sympathized  with  the  Americans  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  expressed  his  views 
in  The  Devoted  Legions  ( 1770),  and  The  Desola- 
tion of  America  (1777);  but  he  also  strongly 
denounced  American  negro  slavery  in  Reflections 
on  the  Present  State  of  England  and  the  Inde- 
pendence of  America  (1702).  He  will  be  re- 
membered, however,  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the 
famous  Histortf  of  Sandford  and  Slerton  (3  vols., 
1783-80)  and  the  History  of  Little  Jack  (1788). 
He  was  a  character  of  remarkable  nobility  and 
expended  almost  his  entire  fortune  in  philan- 
throphy.  His  eccentricities,  due  to  his  refusal  to 
compromise  with  worldliness,  and  his  adherence 
to  the  doctrines  of  Roussenu,  then  recently  pro- 
mulgated, led  him  into  many  extraordinary  ex- 
periences. He  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from 
a  fractious  colt,  while  testing  a  theory  that  all 
animals  could  be  managed  uy  kindness.  His 
Poems  may  be  found  in  vol.  lviii.  (1822)  of  the 
British  Poets.  Consult  his  Life,  by  Keir  ( Lon-  • 
don.  1701),  and  that  bv  Blackman  (London, 
1862). 

DAY,  William  Rufus  (1840—).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman.  He  was  born  at  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1870. 
studied  law  at  the  same  place,  and  in  1872  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar.  As  the  nominee  of 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  he  was  elected, 
in  1886,  to  a  judgeship  in  the  Court  of  Common 
l'leas.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  in  1898  succeeded  John 
Sherman  as  Secretary  of  State.  Later  in  the 
year  he  resigned  his  secretaryship  and  was 
named  chairman  of  the  United  States  Peace 
Commission  at  Paris  which  arranged  terms  of 
peace  with  Spain.  In  1800  he  became  judge  of 
the  sixth  circuit  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court. 

DAY,  Stephen.   See  Dayk,  Stephen. 

DAYAL,  dt'al.    See  Diiyal-Bibd. 

DAY-BLINDNESS,  or  Hkmebaloi*ia.  See 
Sight,  Defects  of. 

DA  YE.  da.  or  DAY,  Stephen  (161168). 
The  first  printer  in  the  English  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  born  in  London,  was  there  a  print 
er's  apprentice,  and  in  1030  assumed  charge  at 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  of  the  printing  apparatus 
which  the  Rev.  Jesse  Glover  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  the  colony.  He  continued  in  this 
post  until  1040.  when  for  reasons  not  ascertain- 
able he  was  superseded.  In  1041  the  General 
Court  ordered  that  he.  "being  the  first  that  sett 
upon  printing,  is  graunted  three  hundred  acres 
of  land."  An  action  brought  by  him  against 
President  Henry  Diinster.  of  Harvard,  to  recover 
£100  for  alleged  services  resulted  in  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant.  His  press-work  is  tolerable,  ac- 
cording to  Thomas  (History  of  Printing  in 
America,  1810).  hut  his  composition  exceedingly 
deficient.  He  printed  the  Freeman's  Oath 
(1030):     In    Almanack;   Calculated   for  Xew 
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England,  by  William  Pierce,  mariner  (1039); 
the  Brut  book  printed  in  Ameriea,  The  Psalms 
in  Mi  tre,  f  aithfully  Translated  for  the  L  sc,  Edi- 
fication, and  Comfort  of  the  Saint*  (10-40),  com- 
monly known  as  "The  Bay  Psalm-Hook" ;  and 
other  publications,  for  a  list  of  which  consult: 
Thomas,  The  History  of  Printing  in  America 
(Worcester,  1810);  Timperley,  A  Dictionary  of 
Printers  and  Printing  (Manchester,  1839). 

DAY-FLY.    See  May  Fly. 

DAY-LILY  (ho  called  because  the  flower* 
usually  last  one  dny),  llemeroeallis.  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Liliacea',  with 
hcll-shapcd  Howera.  Several  species  arc  culti- 
vated in  flower-gardens,  especially  the  fragrant 
yellow  day  lily  or  lemon  lily  (llemeroeallis 
flora),  a  native  of  Hungary,  SiU-ria,  and  the 
north  of  China.  It  has  also  been  recommended  to 
farmers  as  affording  a  supply  of  a  most  acceptable 
green  food  to  cattle.  llemeroeallis  fulva,  a  native 
of  Euroiie  and  teni|>erate  Asia,  produces  more 
abundant  foliage,  and  cattle  are  equally  fond 
of  it.  Both  species  are  fibrous-rooted  perennials, 
with  linear  leaves.  Five  or  six  other  sp«>cies 
are  met  with  in  cultivation,  forming  a  group  of 
tine,  hardy  jicrenninl  ornamentals.  The  variety 
major  of  llemeroeallis  aurantiaca  is  said  to  lie 
the  finest  of  all  the  day-lilies. 

D'AYLLON,  dl-lyon',  Li  cas  Vasqi  ez.  See 
'  Ayli-on.  Li  cas  Vasqiez  l»\ 

DAY  OF  BARRICADES.  The  name  given 
to  an  insurrection  of  the  Parisians  on  May  12. 
1588,  during  the  War  of  the  Three  Henrys. 
Henry  111.  had  fortified  himself  in  the  Louvre, 
and  had  brought  into  the  city  4000  Swiss  and 
2000  city  guards  to  support  himself  in  the  con- 
test against  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise.  The  guards 
failed  him.  the  |x»pulace  pushed  forward  barri 
cades,  and  the  Swiss  were  saved  from  massacre 
only  by  the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
The  Insurrection  in  Paris  against  Prime  Minister 
Maznrin.  August  27.  1048.  is  also  known  as  the 
Day  of  the  lbmicndcs. 

DAY  OF  SECTIONS.  The  name  given  to 
an  attempted  assault  on  the  Tuileries  by  the 
National  Guard,  on  October  4.  1795,  in  order  to 
compel  the  Convention  to  change  its  measures. 
The  \iprising  was  overcome  by  Napoleon,  who  on 
that  occasion  received  his  first  appointment. 
The  first  encounter  took  place  in  the  Hue  Saint 
Honore,  after  which  the  forces  of  the  Conven- 
tion marched  into  the  various  sections  and  dis- 
armed the  insurgents. 

DAYSMAN.  An  arbitrator,  umpire,  or  judge. 
The  term  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  is  still 
employed  in  the  northern  part  of  England,  to 
deserii>e  an  unofficial  judge  or  arbitrator  to 
whom  a  matter  in  dispute  is  referred.  It  was 
in  more  common  use  in  Wyelif's  day.  from  whom 
it  was  taken  o%*cr  info  flic  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  exclamation  of  Job:  "Neither 
is  there  any  daysman  l>etwixt  us.  that  might  lay 
his  hand  upon  us  both"  (Job  ix.  33).  The  origin 
of  the  term  is  obscure. 

DAY'S  WORK.  Tn  nautical  language,  the 
navigation  work  done  every  24  hours.  The 
term  is  generally  restricted  to  making  the  dead- 
reckoning  computations.    See  Navigation. 

DAY'TON.  A  city  in  Campbell  County.  Ky.. 
on  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  (Map: 
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Kentucky,  G  1).  It  contains  the  Speers  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  The  city  has  large  planus  for  the 
manufacture  of  watch-case?*,  pianos,  und  whi«ky. 
Nettled  in  1849,  and  incorporated  the  same  year 
under  the  name  of  .Jamestown,  Dayton  is  now 
governed  under  a  charter  of  1893.  by  a  mayor 
elected  every  four  years,  and  a  city  council. 
Population  in  1890,  4204;  in  1900,  0104. 

DAYTON.  A  city  and  county  seat  of  Mont 
ginnery  County,  Ohio,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Miami,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Great  Miami 
Kiver,  at  its  junction  with  Mad  River;  67  miles 
west  by  south  of  Columbus,  and  GO  miles  north 
by  east  of  Cincinnati  (.Map:  Ohio,  B  6).  It  is 
on  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  which  connects  tlw 
Ohio  River  with  Lake  Erie,  while  among  its 
railroads  are  the  Erie;  the  Dayton  and  Union; 
the  Dayton,  Lebanon  and  Cincinnati:  the  Cm 
cinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton;  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis;  and  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis. 

The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  with  vide 
streets,  i.s  approactied  by  numerous  macadamized 
turnpikes,  and  has  several  notable  building-, 
among  which  are  the  court-house,  modeled  aft.  r 
the  Parthenon,  with  an  annex  of  large  dinwn 
sions.  tin-  Steele  High  S'hool,  the  Dayton  Stale 
Hospital.  Deaconess  Hospital,  and  Saint  Eliza 
beth's  Hospital.  Dayton  has  a  public  library, 
of  about  37.000  volumes,  and  numerous  educa- 
tion*] institutions,  lioth  public  and  private. 
There  are  also  a  handsome  soldiers'  inonitimnt. 
Library  Park,  and  the  Boulevard,  a  fine  avenue 
ami  park,  gained  from  the  river.  In  the  suburbs, 
two  miles  west  of  the  city,  is  the  National  Mill 
tnry  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteers  of  the  Civil 
War.  having  040  acres  of  beautiful  ground",  with 
large  buildings,  and  accommodating  about  OOOn 
inmates. 

The  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  c\i»n 
sive  and  important,    is    facilitated    by  canaK 
which  alTord  abundant  water-power.  Manufai 
tun-d  articles  include  cash-regwter*,  COmplltiB|( 
scales,  electrical  machinery,  agricultural  impb- 
nients,  sew  ing-machines,  bicycles,  tobacco.  paper, 
railway-cars,  stoves,  cotton  and  woolen  good*, 
soap,  carriages,  lieer,  oil.  flour,  etc.    The  lime 
stone  and  marble  quarries  of  the  vicinity  employ 
a   considerable   number  of   men.   the  product- 
lM'ing  in  demand,  both  in  domestic  markets  and 
in  other  cities  of  the  State. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  mayor, 
chosen  biennially,  and  a  unicameral  council,  with 
departments  ns  follows:  Tax  commission  and 
board  of  elections,  appointed  by  the  mayor; 
board  of  city  affairs,  board  of  health,  and  work 
house  hoard,  nominated  by  the  mayor,  with 
consent  of  the  council;  fire  Isiard  and  lw»ard  id 
equalization,  elected  by  the  council:  intirmarv 
board,  waterworks  board,  appointed  by  the  t.>\ 
commission.  The  annual  income  and  expendi 
tures  of  the  city  amount  to  about  $1 ,4130.000 
and  $1,090,000.  respectively;  the  main  item*  of 
expense  lieing  $40,000  for  the  operation  of  the 
water  works.  $50,000  for  street  lighting.  f70jMM 
for  the  police  department,  $75,000  for  the  fire 
department,  and  $285,000  for  school*. 

Population.  1850.  10.977:  1870.  30.473: 
1890.  fil.220:  1900.  85,333.  including  lO.loo  per 
sons  of  foreign  birth  and  3400  of  negro  descent 

On  the  site  of  Dayton.  George  Rogers  Clark  in 
1782.  and  Colonel  "Logan  in  1786,  fought  snr 
eessfnl  skirmisher  with  the  Indians.    In  17*>*> 
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Colonel  Ludlow  and  Generals  Saint  Clair,  Dayton, 
and  \S  ilkiuson,  bought  the  land  of  the  natives, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  company  of  nineteen 
iroin  Cincinnati  made  the  first  settlement.  In 
1805  Dayton  (so  named  in  honor  of  Uen.  Jona- 
than Dayton)  was  incorporated  an  a  town,  and 
in  1841  was  chartered  as  a  city.  Then-  were 
destructive  Howls  in  1805,  1847,  1800,  180.1,  1880. 
and  in  1808,  and  in  1849  there  was  a  disastrous 
epidemic  of  cholera.  During  the  Harrison  cam- 
paign of  1840  a  notable  meeting  of  Whigs  wa* 
held  here.  Consult  Steele  and  Houk,  llixtory 
of  Dayton  (Dayton,  1880). 

DAYTON.  A  city  ami  the  county -seat  of 
Rhea  County,  Tenn..  38  miles  north  by  east 
of  Chattanooga;  on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  Tennessee, 
F  5).  Coal  is  mined,  and  there  are  also  iron- 
furnaces,  machine-shops,  llour  and  haulier  mills, 
brick -yards,  and  other  industrial  establishments. 
Population.  1800,  2710;  1000.  2004. 

DAYTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Columbia  County,  Wash.,  40  miles  northeast  of 
Walla  Walla;  on  the  Touchet  River,  and  on  the 
Washington  and  Columbia  River  Railroad,  and 
a  branch  line  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Company  (Map:  Washington,  11  3).  It  is 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
country,  and  contains  large  flouring  mills,  and 
other  manufacturing  plants.  The  city  has  yood 
water  power.  Population,  in  181>0,  1880;  in  I S00, 
2210. 

DAYTON,  Jonathan  (1700  1824).  An 
American  soldier  and  legislator,  born  in  Eliz 
abethtown.  N.  J.  He  graduated  at  Princeton, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  appointed  lieu 
tenant  in  a  New  Jersey  regiment  in  1777.  served 
under  Cenernl  Sullivan  against  the  Six  Nations, 
and  in  1708  became  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
United  States  Army.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

New  Jersey  Legislature,  and  Speaker  of  the 

Assembly,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787.  From  17!M  to  1700 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress  (being  Speaker  of 
the  Hou-e  from  1705  to  1700).  ami  from  1700 
until  1805  served  in  the  1'nited  States  Senate. 

DAYTON,  Wiluam  Lewih  (1807-64).  An 
American  politician,  nephew  of  Jonathan  Day- 
ton (q.v.).  He  was  horn  in  Somerset  County, 
N.  J.,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1825.  was  ad 
mitted  to  the  bar  five  years  later,  and  began  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  Trenton.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  State  Council  or  Senate  in  1837, 
and  in  1812  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  1'nited  States  Senate.  He  was  reelected 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  took  an  active 
part  with  the  Whigs  in  opposing  the  extension 
of  slavery,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In  1850  be  was  the  Re 
publican  candidate  for  Vice-President.  He 
wan  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey  from  1857 
to  1801.  and  from  then  until  his  death  was 
United  States  Minister  to  France. 

D'AZARA.  dn-thii'ra,  PteUX.    See  A/aka. 

D'AZEGLIO.    Sec  Azeomo.  Marciif.sk  i»". 

DAZZLE.  A  sharper  who  manages  to  intro- 
duce himself  from  Oak  Hall,  in  Boucicnulfs 
London  Ansurnnrr. 

DEACON  (AS.  dvnron,  from  Tj»t.  diaoontu, 
from  Gk.  Stdto wt,  diakonos,  attendant ) .  A 
subordinate  ecclesiastical  ollicer.     In  apostolic 
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times,  the  name  was  applied  to  those  Officials 
of  the  Church  who  had  the  charge  of  collecting 
and  distributing  the  alms  of  the  faithful  and 
taking  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  ( Act*  vi. 
18);  and  these  seem  lo  have  been  considered 
the  characteristic  functions  of  the  diaconate  a-s 
late  as  the  Trullan  Council  of  002.    Thus,  we 
find  Saint  l^aurence,  Archdeacon  of  Rome,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  making  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  the  attendance  upon  Sixtiis,  his 
bishop,  at  the  altar,  his  principal  occupation 
and  his  pride,  and  it  wa*  as  a  deacon  that  Atha- 
nasius  attended  his  bishop  at  the  first  general 
council  of  Nicaa,  325,  and  defended  the  faith 
against   Arius.     Rut   that   the  ollice   was  not 
intended    to   Ik-    restricted    to   these  functions 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  immediately 
after  its  institution  we  find  deacons  teaching 
and  even  baptizing   (Acts  vi.  10;  viii.  5.  38). 
It  evidently  included  in  very  early  times  the 
duties  of  guarding  the  sacred  assemblies  from 
the  presence  of  unworthv  jwrsons,  receiving  the 
oblations  and  bringing  them  to  the  priest,  read- 
ing the  epistle  and  gospel  from  the  a»i6o,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  were  inscribed  on  the  dip- 
tych** for  commemoration,  and  agisting  in  the 
•idmiuistration  of  the  holy  communion.    In  mat- 
ters of  external  ministry,  they  had  a  very  wide 
range,  which  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  sum  up 
by  saying  that  the  deacon  must  be  the  ear,  eye, 
mouth,   hand,   heart,  and  soul   of  the  bishop. 
W  it ti  the  development  of  the  subdiaconate  and 
the  minor  orders,  only  the  more  important  and 
honorable  offices  in  and  out  of  the  church  were 
left  to  the  deacon.    Owing  to  their  fewness  of 
number  ( in  early  times  not  more  than  seven  in 
any  place),  and  to  their  immediate  relations  to 
the  bishop,  they  Ix-gan  to  assume  considerable 
importance,  and  their  pretensions  had  more  than 
once  to  be  restrained.    The  ollice  of  deacon  as  it 
existed  in  the  Early  Church  has  l»eeii  preserved 
in  the  Eastern  churches  with  little  modification. 
At   the  present   time   in   the   Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  ollice  is  practically  of  no  importance, 
as  it  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  step  to  the 
priesthood,  which  is  usually  administered  almost 
immediately  after  ordination  to  the  diaconate. 
The  Pontificate  Komanum.   indeed,  defines  the 
duties  of  a  deacon  as  ministering  at  the  altar, 
baptizing,  and  preaching;  but  all  duties  specially 
belonging  to  the  offices  of  deacon  and  subdeacon, 
including  their   •  \-<  i\a  I   functions   in  a  solemn 
mass,  an-  in  practice  nearly  always  discharged 
by  priests.    The  special  ceremonies  of  the  ordi- 
nation of  a  deacon  include  the  putting  on  of  the 
dalmatic  and  stole,  and  the  delivery  to  him  of 
the  book  of  the  Cospels.  as  well  as  the  laying 
on  of  the  bishop's  hands.  In  the  Anglican  Church 
the  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
book  of  the  (!os|M'ls.  are  retained.    The  deacon, 
who  must  be  twenty-three  years  of  age,  con- 
tinues a  year  in  the  ollice  except  in  special  cases. 
Resides  pastoral  work,  preaching,  and  baptizing, 
he  may  read  a  large  part  of  the  service;  but  in 
England  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  a  lienellee.  In 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  deacon  is  a 
memlxT  of  an  order  of  the  ministry  next  below 
the  elder.    The  deacons  are  elected  by  the  nnnual 
conference,  and  ordained  by  the  bishop  presiding. 
They  may  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
lord's  supper,  may  administer  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, solemnize  marriage,  and  serve  as  traveling 
preuchers.    lu  the  Congregational  churches,  one 
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or  more  deacons  arc  elected  by  the  members  of 
each  church  to  distribute  the  elements  in  the 
communion,  to  uct  as  the  advisers  of  the  pastor, 
and  as  the  almoners  of  the  charities  of  the 
Church.  The  nature  of  the  ollice  is  the  same 
in  the  Presbyterian  Chureii,  where  the  deacons 
are  elected  by  the  congregation  and  ordained  by 
the  minister  to  assist  the  body  known  as  the 
session  of  the  church  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  and 
in  the  general  management  of  the  secular  affairs 
of  the  church.  In  the  Lutheran  churches  of  the 
United  States,  the  deacon  is  a  layman  chosen 
to  attend  to  the  charities  and  temporalities  of 
the  congregation.  Of  recent  years,  there  have 
been  introduced  into  the  statute  law-  of  a  numl>er 
of  the  States  provisions  by  which  deacons,  by 
virtue  of  their  ollice,  become  legal  trustees  of 
church  property  for  the  congregation,  whether 
incorporated  or  unincorporated.  Consult  Seidl, 
Der  Diaconat  in  drr  katholischcn  Kirche 
(Regensburg,  1884). 

DEACONESS.  One  of  an  order  of  women  in 
the  Christian  churches.  Traces  of  the  order 
appear  in  Apostolic  times  (Rom.  xvi.  1;  I.  Tim. 
v.  9  sqq.)  and  deaconesses  were  generally  found 
in  the  early  Christian  communities.  Their 
duties  were  in  general  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  deacons  and  perform  for  members  of  their 
own  sex  such  services  as  could  with  less  pro- 
priety Im-  performed  by  men.  They  assisted 
at  the  administration  of  baptism,  acted  as  door- 
keepers on  the  woman's  side  of  the  congrega- 
tion, instructed  the  female  catechumens,  took 
charge  of  the  sick  and  poor  women,  and  were 
present  at  the  interviews  of  the  elergy  with 
women.  They  were  set  apart  for  their  work  by 
laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer  by  the  bishop. 
In  the  earliest  times,  widows  were  generally 
chosen,  and  it  was  considered  seemly  that  a  dea- 
loness  should  lie  of  mature  years.  In  the  West- 
em  Church  decrees  of  councils  abolishing  the 
order  are  found  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and 
by  the  eighth  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  In 
the  East  it  lingered  longer,  but  the  duties  be- 
came much  restricted.  The  modern  development 
of  the  institution  in  the  various  Protestant 
churches  of  Kurope  and  America  dates  from  the 
third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  183(1 
Pastor  Theodor  Fliedner  of  the  United  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Prussia  founded  a  deaconesses' 
home  at  Kaiserswerth  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  which 
has  served  us  a  model  for  similar  institutions'  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  inmates  of  these 
houses  devote  themselves  to  charitable  work,  but 
take  no  vows  and  are  bound  to  no  fixed  term  of 
service.  Provision  is  generally  made  for  their 
instruction  and  training,  and  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  an  inspector  or  superior.  There 
are  now  many  deaconesses'  homes  in  Oermany. 
and  they  are  found  in  nearly  all  countries  of 
Kurope.  In  the  Church  of  England  much  of 
the  normal  work  of  deaconesses  is  done  by  the 
various  sisterhoods.  In  America  an  order  of 
deaconesses  was  established  in  St.  Andrew's 
Parish,  Baltimore,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1855.  A  canon  was  adopted  by  the 
Ceneral  Convention  in  1880.  regulating  the  order 
and  providing  that  members  should  have  ade- 
quate preparation,  both  technical  and  religious, 
which  should  extend  over  a  period  of  two  year*. 
Training  schools  meeting  this  requirement  are 
now  maintained  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
The  Oeneral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 


copal CbtUPcfa  in  1888  made  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  the  order  of  deaconesses.  There 
are  now  many  homes  belonging  to  that  Church  in 
the  United  States,  the  value  of  which  in  1895 
amounted  to  more  than  $500,000.  The  Lutheran 
Church  also  has  several  homes,  the  first  having 
been  organized  in  New  York  in  1852.  The  Pre* 
byterian  General  Assembly  in  1801  sanctioned 
the  order.  Consult:  Potter,  tiinterhomL*  and 
Deaconesses  (New  York,  1873);  Robinson.  Tht 
Ministry  of  Deaconesses  (London,  1898)  ;  Tht 
Church  Quarterly  llrrietc,  No.  94  ( London, 
1899),  pp.  302  sqq.    See  Sistkbhooi>». 

DEAD,   Rook  of  thk.    The  name  given  hy 
I*cpsius,  and  since  generally  applied,  to  the  col- 
lection of  magical  and  religious  texts  which, 
according  to  ancient  Egyptian  belief,  formed  a 
sort  of  guide  and  protection  for  the  dead  in  their 
wanderings  through  the  Ixnver  World.     It  was 
placed  in  or  near  the  coffin  or  in  the  armpits 
of  the  mummy.    Hundreds  of  copies  exist,  soiw 
containing  only  a  few  chapters,  while  other  roIN 
are  over  a  hundred  feet  in  length.    Some  of  these 
copies  are  very  elaborately  written,  and  (espe 
cially  in  later  times)  are  ornamented  with  col 
ored  pictures.    The  Egyptians  themselves  called 
the  collection  the  book  of  'coming  forth  in  thr 
day-time'  {piret  em  h[r)ou),  from  the  opening 
words  of  the  first  chapter,  which  promise  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  the  power  of  visiting  the 
Upper  World.    This  title  does  as  little  justice 
to  the  varied  contents  of  the  collection  as  that 
erroneously  proposed  by  De  Rouge   ('the  fune- 
rary ritual').    This  strange  collection  is  not  to 
lie  regarded  as  a  handbook  of  Egyptian  theology  ; 
its  character  is  chiefly  magical,  although  some 
hymns  to  the  gods  are  incorporated  in  it.  The 
individual  chapters  date  from  various  period*, 
although  most  of  them  seem  to  have  come  down 
from  the  time  of  the  pyramids:  some,  perhaps 
even  from  the  prehistoric  age.    A  few  formed 
part  of  the  earliest  collection  of  magical  fune- 
rary texts  inscribed   on  the  walls   inside  the 
royal  pyramids  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty:  but  the 
majority  belong  to  a  different  corpus,  which  can 
lie  seen  in  process  of  gradual  formation  under 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty.    At  that  time  the*.c  texts 
were  written  on  the  sarcophagi;  under  the  Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty  they  were  written   in  papyri, 
although  the  selection  and  order  of  the  chapters 
fluctuated.    A  fixed  canonical  form.  limited  to 
about    105    chapters,    was   established    in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Dynasty,  though  nothing  is  known 
in  regard  to  the  origin  or  the  formation  <>t 
the  canon.     Papyri  of  this  late  date  were  the 
first  published.  ( Consult  Lepsius.  Das  Todtentm  h 
drr    Kyypter    (Leipzig.    1849).    republished  by 
Davis.  1804;  De  Rouge,  Ititual  funeraire  «/» «  <re 
eiens  Eyyptiens,  Paris,  1861-76.)     Eventually  it 
became  evident  that  all  late  MSS.  were  very  cor 
rupt.  and  in  1876  E.  Naville  was  appointed  by 
the  Congress  of  Orientalists  to  prepare  a  critical 
edition  of  the  text  in  use  from  the  Eighteenth 
to  the  Twentieth  Dynasty.    The  Prussian  (k>\ 
eminent,  with  characteristic  liberality,  lent  it* 
support  to  the  work.    The  results  of  Navilh"- 
labor.  which  appeared  in  1886,  under  the  till-'. 
Das  aryyptischc  Toiltrnhurh  der  lXten  bin  2<l1r» 
Dynastic,  show  that  even  at  the  |>eriod  coven-d 
by  the  learned  editor's  investigations,  the  text- 
were  hopelessly  corrupt  and  can  only  lie  under 
stood  by  tracing  them  further  back.    Many  fac- 
similes of  MSS.  with  pictures  have  been  pub 
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lishcd,  chietly  by  Budge  {1'apyrun  of  Ani,  etc.). 
The  best  translation  is  that  of  Lepage  Kenouf 
(London,  1890)  ;  those  of  Birch  (London,  18t!7), 
Pierret  (Paris,  1882),  and  Budge  (London,  1898, 
cheaper  edition  1901)  are  not  critical. 

DEAD,  Bibning  of  TJiK.  See  Corpse;  Ceme- 
teby  Uws;  Cremation,  etc. 

DEAD,  Judgment  ok  the  (in  ancient  Egypt). 
The  Book  of  the  Dead  contains,  in  chapter  125, 
a  picture  representing  the  judgment  which  the 
defunct  will  undergo  in  the  Lower  World,  before 
t>siris  and  forty-two  judges  of  monstrous  form, 
before  entering  into  the  fields  of  the  blessed. 
Anubis,  the  god  of  the  dead,  and  Thout,  the 
god  of  wisdom,  examine  the  deceased  by  weighing 
his  heart  in  the  sacred  'balance  of  justice.'  The 
famous  'negative  confession'  enumerates  forty- 
two  capital  sins,  from  which  the  deceased  must 
be  free,  or,  at  least,  must  claim  to  be  free. 
Should  he  fail  to  pass  the  ordeal,  he  is  either 
handed  over  to  be  devoured  by  the  monster, 
half  hippopotamus,  half  crocodile,  which  repre- 
sents the  Egyptian  Cerberus,  or  is  thrown  into 
the  fiery  lake.  This  judgment  scene  is  fre- 
quently represented.  A  very  confused  passage 
of  Diodorus  would  seem  to  state  that  such  a 
judgment  was  held  on  earth  at  the  interment  of 
the  deceased,  and  that  a  well-founded  accusation 
could  deprive  even  a  king  of  his  sepulture.  The 
underlying  truth  seems  to  be  that  a  ceremony, 
imitating  the  judgment,  with  priests  in  the  mask 
of  gods,  and  with  the  reading  of  the  negative 
confession  and  the  following  acquittal,  may  some- 
times have  formed  part  of  the  funernry  ritual. 

DEAD  COLOR.  In  painting,  any  color  that 
has  no  gloss,  or  reflecting  quality. 

DEAD  HEART,  The.  The  title  of  a  play  bv 
Watts  Phillips  (1859).  revised  for  Sir  Hcnrv 
Irving  in  1889. 

DEAD-LETTER  OFFICE.  A  division  of 
tin-  Post-office  Department,  under  the  control  of 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  at  Wash- 
ington, to  which  unclaimed  or  undeliverable  let- 
ters and  packages  are  sent  from  local  post-offices. 
The  official  record  for  the  year  1900  showed  tile 
receipt  by  this  office  of  7,530,158  pieces,  of  which 
5.392,800*  were  letters.  More  than  four  millions 
of  these  letters  and  parcels  were  destroyed  by  the 
department,  either  because  they  did  not  contain 
the  names  of  the  sender  or  were  of  no  value. 
Upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  let- 
ters, containing  money,  drafts,  checks,  notes, 
money  orders,  or  postage  stamps,  to  the  value 
of  about  $1,150,000,  were  returned  to  their  send- 
ers, and  the  department  derived  as  revenue  from 
dead  mail  matter,  which  could  not  1h>  returned, 
nearly  ?  15,000.  During  the  year  8194  maga- 
zines, illustrated  papers,  picture  cards  and  the 
like,  which  could  not  be  returned  to  the  owners, 
were  distributed  among  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

DEADLY  ACPABIC.     See   Fi  noi,  Edible 

AND  POISONOVX. 

DEADLY    NIGHTSHADE.      See  Beixa- 

[KISNA. 

DEAD  NETTLE  [Lamium).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Lahiata*.  The  name 
dead  nettle — popularly  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  dee  nettle — is  also  often 
extended  to  the  genus  Galeopsis,  very  similar  to 
Lamium  galeopsis.  and  sometimes  distinguished 


by  botanists  as  hemp-nettle.  Illinium  purpu- 
reum,  Illinium  album,  and  Galeopsis  tetrahit, 
are  very  common  weeds.  The  first  two  are  some- 
times boiled  as  pot-herbs  in  Sweden.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  popular  belief  that  the  hairs 
of  the  dead  nettle,  particularly  when  the  plant 
is  dried,  as  in  haymaking,  cause  irritation  in 
the  hands  of  persons  handling  them,  which,  ex- 
tending through  the  system,  occasionally  termi- 
nates in  death.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to 
possess  any  poisonous  property.  Several  of  the 
species  have  become  naturalized  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

DEAD  RECKONING.  The  computation  of 
the  ship's  position  from  her  movements  as  re- 
corded in  the  log,  and  without  having  a  recourse 
to  astronomical  observations.  The  chief  elements 
from  which  the  reckoning  is  made  are:  The  point 
of  departure,  i.e.  the  latitude  and  longitude 
sailed  from,  or  last  determined;  the  course  or 
direction  sailed  in  (ascertained  by  the  com- 
pass) .  the  rate  of  sailing,  measured  from  time 
to  time  by  the  log  (q.v. )  ;  and  the  time  elapsed. 
The  various  principles  or  methods  followed  in 
arriving  at  the  reckoning  from  these  data  are 
known  as  plane  wiling,  middlv-latitude  sailing, 
etc.  (See  Sailings.)  But  the  data  themselves 
are  liable  to  numerous  uncertainties  and  errors, 
owing  to  currents,  leeway  (q.v.),  fluctuations  of 
the  wind,  changes  in  the  declination  of  the  com- 
pass, etc.;  and  therefore  the  results  arrived  at 
by  the  dead  reckoning  have  to  be  corrected  as 
often  as  is  possible  by  observation  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  See  Navigation;  LatitCDE;  Longi- 
tude; Compass. 

DEAD  SEA  (Heb.  yam,  sen.  or  yam  ham- 
melach,  salt  sea,  Gk.  i*d?.«<r<x<i  r<ir  thalanaa 
ton  haldn,  salt  sea,  da^a'/rlnt  ?.ifii'ti,  asphnliitia 
limni;  asphalt  lake,  or  Sofa/tint  Mftmj,  tiodomitia 
limnf;  lake  of  Sodom,  Lat.  ware  mortuum. 
Dead  Sea,  Ar.  liahr  Lilt,  sea  of  Lot).  An  inland 
lake,  on  the  southeastern  borders  of  Palestine 
(Map:  Palestine,  B  3),  in  which  the  course  of 
the  Jordan  terminates.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
deepest  chasm  on  the  earth's  surface  and 
has  no  outlet.  The  Jordan  Valley  begins  to  sink 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  lluleh,  about  90  miles 
north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
is  tWO  feet  below  sea-level,  and  the  Dead  Sea 
about  1295  feet.  On  the  east  the  high  plateau 
<.f  Moab  rises  3100  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  4400  feet  nlwve  the  Dead  Sea; 
on  the  west  the  plateau  of  .Indira  rises  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  shores  are  abrupt, 
in  many  places  precipitous ;  the  formation  is 
chiefly  limestone,  and  there  is  no  vegetation 
and  "but  little  animal  life,  save  in  a  few 
places,  as  at  Engedi,  where  there  is  water.  The 
Dead  Sea  is  fed  mainly  by  the  Jordan,  which 
contributes  0.000,000  tons  of  water  daily;  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  streams  also  empty  into  it.  chiefly 
from  the  east.  The  most  important  are  the 
Wady  Zarka  Ma'in  (the  stream  of  Callirrhoe). 
Wady  Mojib  (Arnon.  q.v.),  Wady -ed  Dcra'a  on 
the  east ;  Wady  Tufileh  on  the  south ;  Wady  en- 
Nar  (Kedron)  on  the  west.  The  length  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  471'_>  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  10 
miles,  its  area  300  square  miles.  From  the 
eastern  shore  a  promontory  called  al  l.i*an  (the 
tongue)  juts  out  into  the  lake  and  extends 
toward  the  north  for  alwnit  twelve  miles.    It  is 
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formed  of  white  calcareous  marl,  salt,  and  gyp- 
sum, and  rises  40  to  80  feet  above  the  water, 
ending  in  a  cliff  300  feet  high.    South  of  al 
Lisan  the  lake  is  comparatively  shallow  ( 10  to 
18  feet)  ;  the  greatest  depth  is  1310  feet.  The 
level  of  the  water  varies  considerably  with  the 
season;  it  has  been  maintained  that  its  volume 
is  shrinking,  the  inflow  not  being  equal  to  the 
loss  by  evaporation,  but  the  evidence  on  this 
point  is  not  satisfactory.    The  water  contains 
about  25  per  cent,  of  solid  substances,  common 
salt,  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  many  other  ingredients.    The  specilic  gravity 
is  about  1.16,  and  the  human  body  easily  floats 
on  the  surface.    The  lake  contains  no  life  of  any 
kind,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  microbes,  and 
nca-fish  put  into  its  waters  soon  die.    The  Dead 
Sea  has  presented  substantially  the  same  appear- 
ance  since    the   beginning   of    the  Quaternary 
period.    As  a  result  of  the  elevation  of  the  whole 
legion  out  of  the  sea,  after  the  close  of  the  Kocene 
|H-ri(xl,  a  fault  or  fracture  was  produced  running 
the  whole  distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  to 
base  of  Mount  Hermon.    During  the  Pleiocene 
and  Pleistocene  epochs  the  character  of  the  de- 
pression was  considerably  changed.    The  large 
rainfall  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  during  the  subglacial   period,  added 
greatly  to  the  volume  of  water  pouring  into  the 
.Fordan  Valley,  and  formed  n  lake  that  included 
Lake    lluleh.   Gennesarct,    and    the    Dead  Sea. 
There   is  evidence   that    the   water  once  stood 
as  much  as  1180  feet  nbove  its  present  level. 
At  a  subsequent  stage  it  seems  to  have  been 
only  378  feet  higher  than  now.     As  the  rain- 
fall diminished  and  the  climate  grew  warmer, 
evaporation  increased,    Beds  of  bituminous  marl 
are  found  near  the  lake,  and  bituminous  masses 
tloat  on  its  surface,  particularly  at  times  when 
there  are  seismic  disturbances."    The  region  is 
not.  as  has  l>een  supposed,  volcanic.    The  subsi- 
dence of  the  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  lake 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  of  the  four 
sunken  cities.    A  pillar  of  rock  salt  in  the  Jebel 
I'sduin  range  is  to  day  pointed  out  as  Lot's  wife. 
The  name  Bahr  Lut,  or  its  equivalent,  cannot 
be  traced  beyond  the  period  of  Moslem  occupancy, 
in  the  Fourth  Hook  of  Ezra   (v.  7),  the  lake 
is  called  marc  Sodomiticum.  There  is  no  passage 
in  the  canonical  l>ooks  of  the  Bible  distinctly 
connecting  the  Dead  Sea  with  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah.    An  ancient  glossator  who  explained  'the 
vale  of  Siddim'  in  Gen.  xiv.  3  as  'the  Salt  Sea' 
may  have  erroneously  supposed  that  the  lake 
wa«  once  in  historic  times  dry  land.     Hut  the 
writer  of  lien.  xix.  did  not  think  of  an  inunda- 
tion as  causing  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  hut  of  a  rain  of  fire  and  brimstone 
from  heaven.  Consult:  von  Schubert.  Reise  in  das 
Mvrgenland  (Leipzig.  1837)  :  Lynch.  Official  Re- 
port of  tltc  United  States  Expedition  to  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Dead  Sea  ( Washington.  1852)  :  Hill, 
"The  Jordan  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,"  in  Memoirs 
<>f    the   Palestine    Exploration    Fund  (London, 
1886)  ;   Buhl,  Gcographie  des  alien  Paliistina 
(Freiburg,  1806);  Georpe  Adam  Smith.  Histori- 
cal Ccograplni  of  the  Holy  Land  (London.  180")). 

DEAD  SOULS,   The.     A   novel   by  Gogol 
(18411.  continued  after  the  author's  death  bv 
Dr.  Zahartchenko.  in  1857.  Tn  1880  Isabel  Hap- 
L'ood  published  a  translation,  under  the  title. 
Tchitchikoff's  Journeys.    The  title  was  suggested 


by  the  act  of  the  villainous  hero,  who  buy*  up 
the  names  of  all  the  dead  serfs  (souls)  he  hear* 
of,  with  the  object  of  converting  the  apparently 
bona-fidv  serf-roll,  thus  created,  into  caah  at  k 
bank. 

DEAD'WOOD.  A  city  and  the  county-scat 
of  Lawrence  County,  S.  D*.,  in  the  extreme  west 
ern  part  of  the  State;  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn 
and  Missouri  Valley,  and  the  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  railroads  (Map:  South  Dakota. 
B  5).  It  has  a  Masonic  Temple,  which  cost 
$50,000.  The  city  is  the  distributing  and  finan 
cial  centre  for  the  highly  productive  mining 
section  of  the  Black  Hills,  yielding  gold,  lead, 
silver,  and  tin.  There  are  smelting  and  cyanide 
reduction  works,  planing  mills,  machine-shops, 
foundry,  brick  and  lime  works,  etc.  Deadwood 
was  settled  in  1876.  Population,  in  1890,  2366; 
in  1000,  3408. 

DEAF  MUTE.    A  person  who  is  deaf  and 
dumb.    Those  who  are  born  deaf  or  who  lose 
their  hearing  at  a  very  early  age  are  also  dumb, 
because  they  have  not  learned  to  speak  by  hear 
ing  others  speak.    They  should  not,  therefore, 
be  classed  with  those  who  cannot  articulate 
words  because  of  defect  in  the  speech  centres  of 
the  brain  or  disease  of  the  organs  of  articula 
tion.    Persons  who  have  learned  to  speak,  and 
then  become  deaf,  do  not  become  mute,  though 
the  quality  of  voice  used  is  often  harsh  and 
unnatural;  and  if  the  deprivation  of  hearing- 
occurred  in  childhood  the  voice  often  remain- 
childish.    Deafness  from  birth  (congenital  deaf 
ness)  is  probably  due  to  arrest  of  development 
in  the  embryo.    The  condition  is  found  in  certain 
instances  as  a  family  trait,  in  families  with  neu 
rotic  inheritances.    Alcoholism  and  insanity  are 
found  in  such  families;  and,  besides  these,  paren 
tal  syphilis  is  frequently  a  causal  influence  in 
producing  congenital  deafness.    The  intermar 
riage  of  near    relatives    who    inherit  similar 
disease  tendencies  has  been  a  large  factor  in 
the  production  of  deaf  offspring.     Boudin.  of 
Paris,  asserts  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
deaf  mutes  of  France  are  the  offspring  of  con- 
sanguineous  marriages.     In   England.  Buxton 
places  the  figures  at  10  per  cent,  in  his  exneri 
encc.     Bemiss,  of  Louisville,  Ky..  records  that 
over  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  and"  dumb  through 
out  the  country  at  large  are  the  offspring  of  kin 
dred  parents.     Howe,  of  Boston,  gave  similar 
testimony.     The  principal  causes  of  acquired 
deafness  have  been  noticed  under  Deafness. 

In  early  historical  times,  statesmen.  lawyers, 
and  philosophers  agreed  that  deaf  mutes  were 
capable  of  being  educated.    legally,  deaf  mute* 
were    then    almost    everywhere    in    the  same 
position  as  idiots  and  madmen.  The  Roman  law 
held  them  to  be  incapable  of  consent,  and  conse 
quently  unable  to  enter  into  n  legal  obligation  or 
contract.    In  France,  deaf  mutes  were  considered 
a  disgrace  to  their  parents,  and  were  kept  in 
seclusion   in  convents  and  asylums.     Yet,  es 
amples  of  considerable  capacity  on  the  part  of 
deaf  mutes  wen-  not  unknown  in  ancient  time- 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Pliny  mentions  a  sue 
rcssful  deaf-mute  painter  at  Rome.  The  Venerablr 
Bede,  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
iiives  an  account  of  a   dumb  youth   who  wa- 
tautrht  by  an  early  English  bishop.  Saint  John 
of  Beverlev.  to  re|>eat  words  and  sentence  after 
him.    Rodolphus  Agricola.  of  Groningen  (1442 
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85),  mentions  a  deaf  mute  who  had  received  in- 
btruction  and  could  write. 

The  credit  for  the  lirst  systematic  examination 
of  the  problem  from  a  philosophical  point  of 
view  is  due  to  Jerome  Cardan  (ij.v.),  whose  con- 
clusion was  that  "written  characters  and  ideas 
may  be  connected  together  without  the  interven- 
tion of  sounds."  This  authoritative  declaration 
had  the  effect  of  arousing  widespread  interest  in 
the  problem,  and  Pedro  Ponce  (1520-84),  a 
Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  undertook  to  give 
regular  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Pasch, 
a  clergyman  of  Brandenburg,  was  the  next 
teacher  of  note,  and  he  was  followed  by  Juan 
l'ablo  lionet,  secretary  to  the  constable  of  Cas- 
tile. Spain,  also  a  Benedictine  monk.  Bonet 
published  a  work  in  1020,  which  is  the  earliest 
known  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  which  prob- 
ably embodied  the  ideas  of  Cardan.  It  con- 
tained a  manual  alphabet  differing  much  from 
that  dcscrilied  by  Bede,  and  in  the  main  identical 
w  ith  the  single-hand  manual  in  use  to-day.  The 
treatise  of  Dr.  John  Buhner,  an  English  physi- 
cian, followed  in  1048;  and  this  was  succeeded 
by  the  work  of  Dr.  Wallis,  an  Oxford  professor 
of  mathematics.  In  1009  Dr.  William  Holder, 
rector  of  Bletchington,  published  a  similar  work, 
and  in  1070  George  Sibseotc  put  forth  another 
work.  A  very  able  and  philosophical  treatise 
waa  published  in  1680  by  George  Dalgarno,  of 
Al>erdoen.  Scotland,  which  received  high  praise 
from  1-eihnitz,  together  with  an  earlier  work, 
to  which  Wallis  and  Wilkins  are  both  said  to  be 
indebted.  In  the  first  rank  among  early  teach- 
ers of  deaf  mutes  stands  John  Conrad  Amman, 
a  Swiss  physician  residing  in  Amsterdam,  who, 
in  1092,  reduced  the  methods  then  known  to  an 
exact  art,  as  descrils-d  in  his  Nurdus  Loqucns. 
France,  late  to  re«-ognizc  the  possibilities  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  furnished  many  enthusi- 
astic advocates  of  it,  as  Pere  Vanin,  Krnaud, 
Rodriguez  Pereira  (a  Spaninrd  who  settled  in 
France),  and  the  Abbe  Deschamps.  Preeminent 
stands  the  Abbi'  Charles  Michel  de  l'Epee,  of 
Paris,  who  systematized  tlie  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes  in  France,  in  1700.  in  his  own  school. 
I  lis  successor,  Sicard.  as  well  as  Itard,  fol- 
lowed his  methods.  It  was  in  1700,  also,  that 
Thomas  Braidwood  established,  at  Edinburgh, 
the  first  private  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  the 
British  dominions.  This  school,  in  which  Wal- 
lis's  plan  of  instruction  was  followed,  was 
the  model  of  the  earlier  British  institutions.  ,In 
1783  this  school  was  removed  to  Hackney,  near 
Ixwdon.  and  probably  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  I^ondon  Asylum,  in  1792.  Dr.  Joseph 
Watson,  a  nephew  and  former  assistant  of  Mr. 
Braidwood.  was  its  first  principal. 

Institutions.  The  first  public  school  for 
deaf  mutes  was  established  at  Leipzig,  in  1778. 
under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Heinecke.  The 
systematic  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  intelligent  organization  of  institutions  in 
which  to  educate  them,  date  from  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  essay  on 
T'uchinfj  the  Deaf  to  Sprnk,  by  Dr.  W.  Thornton 
of  Philadelphia,  was  published  in  179.1.  and  in 
1811  a  grandson  of  Braidwood  tried  to  establish 
a  school  in  New  York  and  Virginia,  but  failed 
in  both  instances.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  opening  of  the  Connecticut  asylum  at 
Hartford.  April  15.  1817.  are  as  follows:  A  deaf- 
mute  little  girl  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Cogswell,  an 


eminent  physician  in  Hartford,  attracting  some 
attention,  it  was  soon  afterwards  found  that 
there  were  other  deaf  mutes  in  the  country.  It 
was  decided  to  send  some  one  abroad  to  acquire 
the  art  of  educatiug  them;  and  to  establish  a 
school  for  this  purpose  funds  were  raised,  and  the 
Uev.  Ti. ".mas  11.  Gallaudet  was  selected  for  this 
work.  He  left  the  United  States,  May  15,  1816,  to 
execute  this  mission.  The  institution  was  incor 
porated  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  May. 
1816,  with  an  appropriation  of  $5000.  Dr.  Gal 
laudct  returned  to  America  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  accompanied  by  Laurent  Clere,  a 
deaf-mute  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  they 
immediately  commenced  collecting  funds  to  start 
the  school.  The  enterprise  excited  general  in- 
terest ;  individuals  and  churches  contributed  lib 
crally,  and  the  sum  of  $12,000  was  raised  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  Early  in  1819  the 
Government  of  Massachusetts  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Connecticut  by  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion in  the  asylum  of  twenty  indigent  pupils 
from  that  State.  The  appropriation  was  after- 
wards enlarged  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
entire  class.  New  Hampshire  made  a  similar 
provision  in  1821,  and  Vermont  and  Maine  in 
1825.  In  1834  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  de 
cided  to  send  their  indigent  deaf  mutes  to  the 
asylum,  and  in  1848  Rhode  Island  came  into  the 
same  arrangement.  In  1819  Congress  made  a 
grant  to  the  institution  of  twenty-three  acres  of 
wild  land,  the  proceeds  of  which  now  form  a  fund 
of  $339,000.  It  was  owing  to  this  munificent 
gift  that  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed 
to  the  'American  Asylum.'  Before  the  school 
at  Hartford  was  in  operation,  efforts  had  been 
made  to  establish  a  similar  institution  in  the 
city  of  New  York;  a  society  was  formed  which 
was  incorporated  April  15,  1817,  as  the  "New 
York  Institution  for  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb."  Watson's  book  was  taken  as  a  guide, 
and  articulation  was  taught  in  cases  where  the 
scholar  apjieared  to  possess  the  necessary  apti- 
tude. But  this  method  did  not  prove  very  suc- 
cessful: and  in  1827  the  Legislature,  which  had 
provided  since  1822  for  the  support  of  32  pupils, 
authorized  an  investigation  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  common  schools  of  the  State,  who  recom- 
mended in  his  report  the  introduction  into  the 
New  York  school  of  the  improved  methods  in  use 
at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia.  In  eonseiiuewe 
of  that  recommendation,  the  directors  finally 
succeeded  in  engaging,  in  1831,  the  permanent 
services  of  Hnrvev  P.  Peet,  then  one  of  the  most 
efficient  instructors  in  the  American  Asylum. 
He  served  as  principal  from  1831  to  1807*.  and 
had  a  worthy  successor  in  his  son.  Isaac  Lewis 
Peet.  Cnder  the  management  of  these  two  able 
teachers  the  institution  has  taken  a  place 
among  the  most  successful  schools  for  deaf  mutes 
in  the  world.  Its  grounds  comprise  about  20 
acres,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  at 
Washington  Heights.  New  York  City.  The  in- 
stitution has  a  shoe-shop,  tailor-shop,  and  car- 
penter-shop, a  printing-office,  garden,  and  sewing- 
rooms  connected  with  the  school,  in  which  the 
pupils  receive  competent  instruction  to  prepare 
them  for  self -support  by  manual  labor,  as  in  all 
our  large  asylums.  The  Pennsylvania  institution 
was  organized  at  Philadelphia  in  1820  by  Joseph 
Scixas.  a  Portuguese  Jew.  Laurent  Clere  was 
nn  instructor  in  it.  a«  was  Lewis  Weld,  it-  first 
principal.     The    Kentucky    Asylum    for  Deaf 
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Mutes  was  incorporated  at  Danville  in  1823.  The 
Ohio  institution  was  opened  in  Columbus  in 
1829.  Virginia,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia.  South  Carolina,  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  followed  the 
example  during  the  succeeding  quarter  cen- 
tury, and  now  every  State  in  the  Union  has  an 
institution  in  which  deaf  mutes  receive  the 
privileges  of  education  'as  wards  of  the  common- 
wealth.' In  most  cases  the  State  institutions 
nre  supported  by  annual  legislative  appropria- 
tions. This  public  provision  includes  expenses 
of  transportation  to  and  from  the  institution  and 
all  expenses  while  there.  Most  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions have  school  years  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  expected  that 
friends  or  relatives  will  keep  the  children  during 
the  long  summer  vacation.  The  average  term  of 
attendance  is  about  five  years,  but  the  legal 
period  of  instruction  in  most  States  is  seven 
years.  The  average  cost  to  the  State  is  about 
$325  per  year.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1898-99,  there 
are  104  schools  (both  public  and  private),  with 
10.923  pupils.  The  following  table  gives  details 
regarding  these: 
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Public  day  schools  for  the  deaf  now  exist  in 
California  (1),  Illinois  (12).  Indiana  (1).  Massa- 
chusetts (1).  Michigan  (1).  Missouri  (1).  Ohio 
(4),  and  Wisconsin  (8). 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  names 
of  the  following  Americans  should  be  recorded 
as  especially  associated  with  the  education  of 
deaf  mutes:'  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  for  many 
vears  president  of  Columbia  College.  New  York 
City:  William  W.  Turner,  of  Hartford:  Ahra 
ham  R.  Walton,  of  Philadelphia;  John  A.  Jacobs, 
of  Kentucky;  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston; 
and  Thomas  and  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  sons  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  II.  Gallaudet. 

Some  very  remarkable  examples  of  acute  per- 
ception and  srreat  proficiency  in  deaf  mutes  have 
iH-cn  recorded,  notably  the  cases  of  Julia  Brace, 


a  pupil  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  of  Hart- 
ford; Laura  Bridginan  (q.v.),  the  celebrated 
blind  deaf  mute,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston; 
and  Helen  Keller  (q.v.),  of  Boston,  in  1902  a 
college  student  of  wide  information  and  great 
intelligence. 

Methods  of  Instruction.  Two  methods  of 
instruction  are  used  in  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb:  by  the  sign  language,  and  by  articulation. 
By  means  of  the  sign  language,  ideas  are  com- 
municated to  the  pupil  through  posture,  gesturr, 
facial  expression,  and  mimic  acting  by  the 
teacher.  Nothing  is  spelled  with  the  hands,  in 
this  method,  as  is  erroneously  supposed.  Putting 
the  hand  to  the  head,  as  if  putting  on  a  cap.  is 
the  sign  for  'man,'  for  example.  This  is  an  arbi 
trary  sign.  An  example  of  a  natural  sign  is 
raising  the  hand  to  the  mouth  and  then  chewing, 
to  express  'food.'  The  sign  language  is  easily 
and  speedily  acquired,  and  is  said  to  be  under 
stood  and  used  by  the  American  Indians.  Tbr 
use  of  an  elaborate  sign  language  was  carried 
to  such  extremes  by  the  Abbe1  de  l'Epce  and  hi- 
followers,  Abbe  Sicard  and  Abbe  Storck.  that 
their  pupils  relied  entirely  upon  their  memory, 
without    any    corresponding    ideation.  Tbey 


has  become  proficient  in  the  sign  manual,  the  u< 
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of  the  alphabet  is  bit  reduced.  The  one-handed 
and  t\\<> -handed  alphabet*  are  shown  in  the 
figures.  Almost  all  pupils  find  the  acquisition 
of  articulation,  or  lip-reading,  easier  than  that 
of  the  manual  alphabet.    In  teaching  by  articula- 


TWO-HASDED  ALPBADKT. 

tion,  the  pupil  watches  the  lips  and  tongue  of 
the  teacher,  end,  by  imitation  of  the  motions 
seen,  is  able  to  speak.  Consonants  are  taught 
first,  and  then  the  vowels.  During  the  pro- 
nunciation of  some  sounds,  the  pupil  grasps  the 
teacher's  throat  and  imitates  the  vibration  and 
position  of  the  muscles.  This  method  is  very 
nlow,  and  pupils  gain  more  general  knowledge 
and  with  greater  ease  by  the  use  of  the  sign 
language.  In  the  celebrated  Clarke  school  at 
Northampton,  Mass..  the  old  method  of  articula- 
tion was  employed  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
has  been  displaced  by  the  Hell  system.  The 
method  of  teaching  articulation  by  visible  Speech 
was  invented  by  A.  Melville  Bell,  professor  of 
vocal  physiology  in  Edinburgh,  who  introduced 
it  in  1848.  It  was  perfected  and  first  used  in 
the  schools  of  Great  Britain  in  I860.  In  1872 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Northampton  school 
by  A.  Graham  Bell,  the  son  of  the  inventor  of 
the  method.  The  Bell  system  consists  of  a  series 
of  phonetic  characters  based  on  the  position  of 
the  vocal  organs  when  in  action.  The  charac- 
ters suggest  to  the  eye  the  mechanism  of  speech 
in  the  formation  of  every  possible  sound  that  can 
be  uttered.  The  following  explanation  of  the 
system  and  of  the  characters  is  taken  from 
Bell's  English  Visible  Speech  in  Twelve  lesson* 
(Washington,  I).  C.  1895).  Dr.  Bell  adds  that 
these  explanations  are  for  teachers  only:  for 
learners  do  not  require  to  know  the  theory  of 
the  system. 
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The  H.vmboU)  have  the  name  value  in  all  language*.  Con- 
•equentlv.  when  the  meaning  of  the  ttymbol*  U  known,  the 
•ouud  of  anr  liuiguuge  maj  be  deduced  with  certainty  from 
their  visible  Kpee.li  wrltlug. 

.Stati-stu-s.  The  numlier  of  deaf  mutes  bears 
a  certtiin  relation  to  the  population,  l>eing  far 
greater  in  countries  wherein  squalor,  privation, 
or  medical  ignorance  and  unhygienic  conditions 
prevail.  The  ratio  of  deaf  mutes  to  population 
is  as  follows,  for  the  different  countries  named: 
Sardinia,  1  to  700;  Nova  Scotia.  1  to  880;  Ire- 
hind  and  Norway,  1  to  070;  France.  1  to  1200; 
Prussia,  1  to  1675;  England.  1  to  1070;  Holland, 
1  to  2000;  United  States,  1  to  2400. 
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I  pon  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  (Washington, 
I).  ('.,  18!)2)  contains  statistical  information 
touching  the  American  public  and  private  schools 
for  deaf  mutes. 

DEAFNESS  (AS.  dfiaf,  OHG.  fowp,  Ger. 
taub,  Goth,  daubs,  deaf;  probably  originally  dull 
of  sense;  cf.  MHG.  tump,  stupid.  OHG.  tumb, 
deaf,  dumb,  Gk.  re0/At,  typhlos,  blind).  Com- 
plete or  partial  Imperfection  of  hearing  that  may 
affect  iHtth  ears  or  one,  may  and  may  not  date 
from  birth,  and  may  1*'  either  permanent  or  tcm- 
|M»rary.  Among  the  numerous  possible  causes  of 
deafness,  the  following  deserve  mention  here: 
(  I  t  Wax  in  the  ear  touching  ( he  drum  mem- 
brane: (2)  swelling  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  canals  that  lead  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat  to  the  middle  ear. 
one  on  each  side:  (Ml  perforation  of  the  drum 
membrane:  (4)  middle-ear  disease,  during  which 
exudation  accompanying  inflammation  collects 
behind  the  drum  membrane,  or  about  the  ossicles 
(I he  small  l>ones  of  the  ear),  or  during  which 
adhesion-*  form  l>etwecn  the  ossicles,  stiffening 
their  joints  so  that  they  cannot  move  freely 
against  each  other;  ( .">  |  internal  ear  disease, 
either  labyrinthine  trouble  or  affecting  the  eighth 
nerve;  (<>)  diseases  of  the  brain  involving  some 
of  the  auditory  centres;   (7)   mumps,  measles, 


scarlet  fever,  and  some  other  diseases,  are  ac- 
companied by  middle-ear  disease;  (8)  quinine 
and  the  salicylate*  cause  temporary  deafness; 
(!•)  sudden  concussion  sometimes  ruptures  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  and  constant  noise,  like  that  in 
a  boiler-shop,  injures  the  auditor.'  nerve  from 
over-exeitat  ion. 

The  treatment  of  deafness  depends  of  course 
upon  it-  cause.  Wax  should  be  removed  by 
syringing  or  curetting.  Closure  of  the  Eu«ta 
ohian  tubes  is  treated  by  catheterir-ation  and 
local  applications.  In  cases  of  perforation,  the 
drum  may  grow  again,  after  the  cure  of  middle 
ear  disease,  or  may  be  remedied  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  paper  disk.  Middle-ear  diseases  may 
be  cured  by  treatment  through  the  Eustachian 
tul>es.  or  may  necessitate  the  operation  of  tn- 
phining  through  the  skull  back  of  the  external 
ear.  The  ossicles  may  be  removed  in  part,  lea* 
ing  the  foot  plate  of  the  stirrup-bone  in  position, 
closing  the  oval  window  in  the  labyrinth,  and 
clearing  out  the  remains  of  the  drum  mem 
brane;  in  which  case  the  waves  of  sound  strike 
the  stirrup-plate  in  place  of  the  drum  membrane 
and  are  conducted  to  the  nerve-filaments.  Inter 
nal-ear  disease  may  l>c  relieved  by  internal  med 
ication.  but  is  generally  permanent.  See  Eak: 
Deaf  Mite;  Nebvois  System. 

DEAK,  de'iik,  Fekencz  (Francis)   (I803  7«i. 
An  Hungarian  statesman,  born  at  So j tor,  in  the 
County  of  Zala.    He  studied  law  at  Raab.  prac 
ticcd  as  an  advocate  in  his  native  county,  and 
soon  became  noted  for  his  eloquence  and  enlight 
ened  patriotism.  Elected  in  1832  to  the  National 
Diet,  Deak,  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition, 
resisted  every  nttempt  of  the  Imperial  (iovern 
ment  to  infringe  on  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Hungary.    At  the  same  time  he  labored  for  it- 
internal  improvement,  promoting  measures  for 
the  elevation  of  the  peasantry,  and  advocated  the 
abolition  of  exemption  from  taxes  enjoyed  by  the 
nobility,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  member. 
His  views  on  the  last  point  displeased  a  portion 
of  his  constituents,  and  he  declined  to  sere  in 
the  Diet  of  1843-44.  but  he  continued  to  direct 
the  policy  of  the  Moderate  Liberal  Party.  After 
the  devolution  of  March,  1848,  he  W-came  Min 
ister  of  Justice  in  the  Cabinet  of  Count  Bat 
thyflnyi  (q.v. ),  and  formed  the  project  of  effect 
ing  a  general  reform  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Hungary,  which,  however,  the  revolu- 
tionary  war   rendered   impossible.     Deak  u*ed 
every  effort   to  ward  off  the  struggle  ami  to 
arrive  at  an  arrangement  with  Austria.  When 
the  rupture  seemed  inevitable  and  the  Committee 
of  Defense  was  formed,  with  Kossuth  at  its  head. 
Deak  resigned  his  portfolio.     At   the  close  of 
1848  he  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  Austrian 
commander,  Windischgratr..  to  negotiate  for  peace, 
but  the  attempt  failed.    Deftk  was  arrested,  but 
was  toon  released  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Pe*t. 
Though  repeatedly  invited  to  act  as  mediator  be 
tween  the  dynasty  and  the  Hungarian  nation. 
Deak  did  not  return  to  public  life  until  1800, 
when  Francis  .Joseph  promised  to  restore  to  Hun 
garv  its  constitutional  liberties.     Returned  bj 
the  City  of  Pest  to  the  Diet  in  1861,  he  became 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  that  assembly.  In 
May  the  Diet  appointed  him  to  draw  up  the  ad 
dress  to  the  Kmperor.    This  address  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  of  1*48.  and 
an  independent  Hungarian  Ministry.   The  En 
peror  thereupon  announced  the  dissolution  of  the 
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Hungarian  T)i«'t.  After  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1800, 
the  Emperor  found  himself  compelled  to  accede 
to  all  the  demands  of  Hungary,  as  formulated  by 
Deak.  The  Austrian  monarchy  was  reorganized 
on  its  present  dualistic  basis,  and  Francis  Joseph 
was  crowned  with  great  pomp  as  Constitutional 
King  of  Hungary  in  1807.  Deflk  remained  until 
his  death  (January  29,  1870)  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  Diet.  His  funeral  was  the  oc- 
casion of  extraordinary  manifestations  of  sorrow 
throughout  Hungary.  Deflk  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  have  l»een  one  of  the  ablest  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen.  He  was  a  man  of  the  loftiest 
character,  kindly  and  simple  in  his  ways.  As  an 
orator  he  was  irresistible  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
logic,  and  he  was  in  all  his  political  actions  actu- 
ated by  a  devotion  to  truth  and  fairness  which 
won  for  him  the  name  of  the  'Hungarian  Aris- 
tides.'  Consult:  Forster,  Francis  Deak,  Hungarian 
Statesman  (London,  1880)  ;  and  Laveleve,  "Fe- 
rencz  Deflk."  in  La  Prusse  et  VAutriche'  (Paris, 
1870)  ;  Csengcry.  From  Deak,  authorized  Ger 
man  translation  by  Heinrich  (Leipzig,  1847-78). 

DEAL  (formerly  Dole,  from  Icel.  dalr,  Xorw. 
dal,  Engl.  dale).  A  municipal  borough,  market 
town  and  sea-bathing  place,  in  Kent,  England,  on 
the  North  Sea,  between  North  and  South  Fore- 
land, eight  miles  north-northeast  of  Dover  (Map: 
England,  H  5).  The  fine  anchorage  of  the  Downs 
extends  seven  or  eight  miles  between  Deal  and 
the  Goodwin  Sands.  The  chief  branches  of  in- 
dustry are  connected  with  maritime  pursuits, 
boat-building,  sail-making,  piloting  or  hoveling, 
victualing,  and  naval  stores.  The  Deal  boatmen 
have  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  fearless  cour- 
age in  life-saving,  opportunity  for  which  is  given 
in  the  frequent  wrecks  that  occur  on  the  treach- 
erous Goodwin  Sands.  Population,  in  1891. 
'.tOOO;  in  1901,  10.000.  Deal  has  been  one  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  since  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  coast  near  Deal  was  formerly  defended  by 
three  castles,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  These  are 
Deal  Castle.  Sandown  Castle,  "and  Walmer  Castle. 
The  last,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  died 
in  1852,  is  now  the  official  residence  of  the  I>ord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Julius  Ciesar.  with 
two  legions  in  82  ships,  landed  at  Deal  in 
B.C.  55. 

DEAL  (Dan.  deel,  Ger.  Dielr,  board,  plank, 
AS.  thel,  plank,  thillc.  board).  The  trade  name 
for  fir  boards  exceeding  six  feet  in  length  and 
■.even  inches  in  width.  They  are  also  otvasion- 
ally  called  planks,  though  this  term  is  now  more 
loosely  applied.  Pieces  of  smaller  dimensions 
are  called  battens.  Deal  are  usually  three  inches 
thick,  and  when  sawed  into  thinner  piece*  they 
are  called  boards.  When  a  deal  is  sawed  into 
twelve  or  more  thin  planks,  they  are  called 
leave*. 

DEALFISH  [deal,  a  board,  plank;  refers  to 
the  shape  of  the  fish).  A  ribbon-fish  (q.v.). 
especially  of  the  genus  Trachypterus. 

DEAL  ISLAND.  An  island  in  Bass  Strait, 
between  Australia  and  Tasmania  (Map:  Vic- 
toria. G  0).  It  has  a  lighthouse,  and  rises  880 
feet  above  the  sea. 

DEAM'BULATORY  (Lat.  deambulatoriutn. 
a  gallery  for  walking,  from  deambulare,  to  walk- 
abroad,  to  promenade).  An  open  walk  or  pas- 
sage, covered  with  ceiling  or  vault :  either 
straight,  like  the  deambulatory  of  a  cloister. 


which  incloses  its  four  sides,  or  curved,  like  the 
deambulatory  or  aisle  around  the  choir  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral.  Sometimes  a  deambulatory  is 
outside  a  building,  as  in  the  Commencement  Hall 
at  Princeton  I'niversity.  In  the  large,  uncovered 
Romun  basilicas  the  colonnades  inclosing  the  cen- 
tral space  are  deambulatories. 

DE  AMICIS.  da  a  me'eh^s,  Ei.mo.mkj.  See 
Amicis,  Eomondo  de. 

DE  AMICITIA,  de  am'l-slsh'l  a.  or  L2E'- 
LITJS.  A  treatise  by  Cicero  on  friendship,  writ- 
ten in  B.C.  44,  and  dedicated  to  Titus  Pomponius 
Atticus.  It  records  a  conversation  between  Fan- 
nius,  Sca?vola,  and  their  father-in-law,  l..cliu>, 
who  is  mourning  the  death  of  his  old  friend 
Scipio.    The  time  is  supposed  to  be  B.C.  120. 

DEAN  (ME.  deen,  OF.  deien,  Fr.  doyen,  from 
Lat.  decanus,  one  set  over  ten  persons,  from  tatt. 
decern,  ilk.  Who,  deka,  Skt.  dam,  ten).  The  title 
of  certain  dignitaries,  particularly  ecclesiastical 
and  academic.  In  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  the 
title  was  originally  adapted  from  the  Roman 
civil  administration,  in  which  were  officers  called 
deans,  mentioned  in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and 
.lustinian.  It  was  customary  at  one  time  in  the 
monasteries  to  appoint  a  decanua  over  every  ten 
monks,  to  take  charge  of  their  discipline."  On 
the  introduction  of  the  canonical  life  (see 
Canon)  among  the  clergy  attached  to  cathe- 
drals, this  title  was  applied  in  many  places  to 
the  head  of  the  chapter  (q.v.)  ;  but  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Saint  Jerome,  it  was  customary  to 
have  a  similar  ollicer  attached  to  the  bishop's 
immediate  staff  under  the  title  of  archipresbyter. 
In  modern  German  cathedrals  the  dean  is  fre- 
quently subordinate  to  the  provost,  and  has  ex- 
ecutive and  partly  secular  functions.  He  is 
appointed  usually  by  the  bishop,  but  sometimes 
by  the  sovereign  or  the  chapter.  The  deans  of 
Knglish  cathedrals  are  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  required  to  reside  for  eight  months  in  the 
year.  The  income  of  the  office  varies  from 
£3000  in  the  case  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  down 
to  £500  at  Chichester.  The  title  in  this  sense  is 
used  in  a  few  dioceses  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  though  the  functions  connected  with  it 
are  generally  rather  vaguely  defined.  There 
are  also  in  England  deans  of  peculiars,  the  in- 
cumbents of  certain  churches  formerly,  though 
not  now,  collegiate,  as  of  Rattle,  in  Sussex,  found 
ed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  memory  of  his 
conquest;  of  Bocking.  in  Essex;  and  of  Croydon, 
in  Surrey.  The  deans  of  Westminster  and  Wind- 
sor are  also  deans  of  peculiars,  the  Abliey  and 
Saint  George's  Chapel  l^eing  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  in  whose  diocese  they 
are  situated.  There  have  been  also  from  very 
ancient  times,  both  in  England  and  tin  the  Conti- 
nent, ri/r<ff  deans  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  a  cer- 
tain number  of  parishes  and  report  on  their  con- 
dition to  the  bishop;  the  more  important  and 
formal  part  of  their  functions  has,  however,  been 
transferred  to  the  archdeacon.  Similar  officers 
in  America  are  known  as  deans  of  convocations. 

In  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
the  dean  is  the  officer  in  each  college  who  super- 
intends its  discipline,  except  in  the  case  of  Christ 
Church.  Oxford,  which  is  both  cathedral  and  col 
letre,  and  where  the  dean  i-  bead  of  the  college. 
The  title  is  still  sometimes  used  in  America  in 
it*  earlier  sense  as  designating  the  presiding  «>r 
senior  officer  of  an  academic  faculty  ,  and  in  (Jcr- 
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man  universities  each  faculty  elects  a  dean  an- 
nually, who  presides  over  its  meeting*,  repre- 
sents it  in  external  relations,  and  supervises  both 
teachers  and  students. 

In  a  sj>ecial  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
oldest  member  in  length  of  service  of  a  body  of 
persons  of  equal  rank,  such  as  a  diplomat  ic  corps, 
or  to  the  president  of  an  incorporated  body  of 
lawyers.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  chief 
judicial  officer  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  called  the  Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches.  Tin- 
dean  of  the  Sacred  College  is  the  senior  cardinal- 
bishop,  who  always  occupies  the  see  of  Ostia.  He 
presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  Sacred  College 
in  the  absence  of  the  Pope.  He  has  the  privilege 
of  wearing  the  pallium  in  all  ceremonies  per- 
taining to  his  office,  of  consecrating  the  newly 
elected  Pope  in  case  he  should  not  be  already  a 
bishop,  and  in  any  ease  of  presiding  at  the 
coronation  ceremonies.    See  Cardinal. 

DEAN  (AS.  denn,  valley).  Forest  of.  A 
billy  tract.  J 2.000  acres  in  extent,  in  the  west 
of  Gloucestershire,  England,  between  the  Severn 
and  the  Wye.  It  is  partly  Crown  laud.  It  was 
formerly  a  vast  source  of  timber  supply  for  the 
British  Navy,  and  half  of  it  still  remains  inclosed 
for  that  purpose.  It  contains  oak.  beech,  and  other 
woods,  orchards,  stone-quarries,  coal  and  iron 
mines.  Tin-  iron  shafts  have  been  worked  since 
Roman  times.  A  populous  mining  district,  it 
gives  its  name  to  a  Parliamentary  division  which 
includes  nearly  all  of  Gloucestershire  west  of  the 
Severn. 

DEAN,  Amos  (1803-08).  An  American  jurist. 
He  was  born  in  Barnard.  Vt.,  and  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1822.  He  soon  gained  renown 
as  a  lawyer,  and  his  treatises  on  legal  subjects 
were?  recognized  as  authoritative.  In  1839  he 
became  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in 
the  Albany  Medical  School,  and  in  1851  professor 
of  law  in  the  newly  founded  law-school  at  Albany. 
He  also  served  as  chancellor  and  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1855.  His 
works  include:  J*ecturrs  on  Phrenology  (1835); 
Manual  of  I*aw  (1838);  Philosophy  of  Human 
Life  (1839);  Medical  .Jurisprudence  (1854); 
Hryant  and  Stratton's  Commercial  Law  (1861)  ; 
and  an  unfinished  Historu  of  Civilization  (7  vols., 
1869  70). 

DEANE,  Chabijss  (1813  89).  An  American 
author.  He  was  born  in  Biddcford,  Maine;  was 
educated  at  Saeo,  and  in  1832  went  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  a  merchant  for  twenty-two  years. 
He  early  acquired  a  taste  for  American  history, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  accumulated 
a  valuable  collection  of  rare  Americana.  Among 
his  publications  arc:  Rome  Notices  of  Samuel 
(Jorton  (1850);  Memoir  of  iicorgc  Lirermore 
(1809)  ;  and  The  Forms  in  Issuing  Letters  Pat- 
ent by  the  Crown  of  England  (1870).  He  also 
edited  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Planta- 
tion (185G);  W'ingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia 
(1800),  in  which  was  first  seriously  questioned 
I  he  authenticity  of  the  famous  Pocahontas  rescue 
story;  and  John  Smith's  True  Relation  (1800). 

DEANE,  James  (1801-68).  An  American 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  in  Coleraine,  Mass. 
He  was  the  discoverer,  in  1835,  of  the  fossil 
footprints  in  the  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  later  more  fully  investigated  by  Profes- 
sor (afterwards  President)  Edward  Hitchcock. 
On  this  subject  be  wrote  lehnographs  from  the 


Sandstone  of  Connecticut  Hirer  (1861).  Ue  aba 
published  many  articles  on  medical  subjects. 

DEANE,  Lrcv.  Maggie  Tulliver's  cousin  and 
amiable  rival  in  George  Eliot's  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss. 

DEANE,  Silas  (173V -89).    An  American  di 
plomatist  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  who 
passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  England.  Be 
was  l>orn  in  Groton,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Vale 
in  1758,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1701.  became 
un  active  member  of  the  'patriot'  party  on  th- 
approach  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  a 
delegate  from  Connecticut  to  the  first  and  second 
Continental  Congresses.  In  February,  1776,  large 
ly  through  the  influence  of  Robert  Morris,  he 
was  appointed  by  Congress  business  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  Paris,  where  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  July  of  the  same  year.  Until 
Franklin's  arrival  he  acted  virtually  as  the  offi- 
cial delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  French 
Court,  and,  besides  securing  and  transmitting 
supplies,  induced  many  French  officers — some- 
times by  lavish  and  .ill-advised  promises* — to  tak? 
service  in  the  American  Army.    In  December  he 
became  one  of  the  three  commissioners  from 
Congress  to  France.    S41011  afterwards  he  was 
charged  indirectly  by  Arthur  I.<ee  (q.v.),  one  of 
his  associates,  with  having  misappropriated  part 
of  the  public  funds,  and  toward  the  close  of  1777 
Congress  sent  a  summons  to  him  to  return,  osten 
sibly  to  communicate  information  concerning  the 
attitude  of  European  Powers  toward  the  United 
States.  Before  this  order  reached  him,  he  signed, 
together  with  the  other  commissioners,  the  treat- 
ies of  commerce  and  alliance  with  France,  early 
in  1778.    Immediately  upon  his  return  he  was 
asked  to  render  a  detailed  account  of  his  financial 
transactions,  but  failed  to  satisfy  Congres.-s.  which 
Insistently  refused  to  authorize  a  settlement  of 
his  accounts.    "Xo  proof  appears  that  he  had 
been  dishonest,"  says  the  historian  Hildreth,  **or 
had  employed  the  public  money  in  speculation* 
of  his  own,  as  his  enemies  alleged;  but  he  had 
occupied  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  large 
sums  of  public  money  pass  through  his  hands 
before  any  projR-r  system  of  vouchers  and  ar 
countahility  had  been  established,  and  he  fell 
In-fore  the  same  spirit  of  malignant  accusation 
which  presently  assaulted  Wadsworth,  Greene. 
Morris,  and  even  Franklin  himself,  but  which 
they  had  better  means  of  warding  off"  ( History 
of  the  United  States,  iii..  209).    Dcane  soon  re 
turned  to  France,  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
straightening  out  his  accounts,  and  subsequently 
lieeame  convinced  that  the  Revolution  was  de« 
tined  to  fail  and  that  the  United  States  should 
again  l>ecome  colonies  of  England.    Late  in  17S1 
Hivington's   Royal   Gazette    ( Xcw   York)  pub- 
lished a  series  of  'intercepted'  letters  written  by 
him  (at  the  instigation,  it  has  been  charged,  of 
George    III.    and    Lord   Xorth)    to  prominent 
Americans,  in  which  he  strongly  opposed  th*> 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  French  alii 
ance,  and   urged  prompt  submission  to  Great 
Britain.     For  this  he  was  considered  a  traitor 
by  a  large  element  of  the  patriot  party.    In  1«*42 
Congress  at  last  adjusted  Deane's  accounts  and 
paid  to  his  heirs  about  $37,000.  Dean  published, 
in  defense  of  his  conduct,  .In  Address  to  thr  Fee* 
and  Independent  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
(Hartford  and  London,  1784).    A  part  of  bw 
correspondence  in  1774-70  is  given  in  the  Papers 
of  the  Connecticut    Historical  Society,  vol.  ii. 
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(Hartford,  1891),  and  much  of  his  diplomatic 
correspondence,  together  with  a  biographical 
sketch,  may  be  found  in  Wharton  (editor).  The 
Revolutionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
United  States  (0  vols.,  Washington,  1889).  Con- 
sult also  The  Deane  Papers  (5  vols.,  New  York. 
1880-90),  published  by  the  New  York  Historical 
Society;  and  Papers  in  Relation  to  the  Case  of 
Silas  Deanc  (Philadelphia,  1855),  published  by 
the  Seventy-six  Society. 

DEAN  OF  GUILD.  Formerly  the  head  of 
trade  guilds  in  Scotch  towns;  now  n  corporation 
official. 

DEAN  OF  THE  CHAPEL  BOYAL.  An 

oflice  held  by  six  (formerly  three)  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  to  which 
they  are  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  benefice 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  was  instituted  by 
James  V.,  was  richly  endowed.  The  duties  of 
the  oflice  used  to  be  nearly  nominal ;  but  on  the 
foundation  of  a  chair  of  biblical  criticism  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1840,  it  was  en- 
dowed with  one-third  of  the  revenues,  the  profes- 
sor Itecnming  one  of  the  three  deans.  The  Uni- 
versities Commission  (1858)  recommended  that 
when  the  requisite  vacancies  occurred  the  reve- 
nues should  be  divided  into  six  parts,  attached 
respectively  to  the  chairs  of  divinity  and  biblical 
criticism  in  Edinburgh  University  (the  latter 
receiving  two-sixths  of  the  whole),  biblical  criti- 
cism in  Aberdeen  University,  biblical  criticism 
in  Glasgow  University,  and  church  history  in 
Saint  Andrews  University.  As  a  result  of  this 
arrangement,  the  revenues  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
are  divided  among  the  incumbents  of  the  above- 
mentioned  chairs.  Resides  these  five  deans,  the 
dean  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  bears  the  title 
of  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  but  draws  none  of 
the  revenues. 

DEANS,  David,  Kffie,  and  Jeanie.  The  fain 
ilv  about  which  centred  the  plot  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel  The  Heart  of  Midlothian.  The 
father  is  a  stern  Cameroninn.  deeply  shocked  at 
the  accusation  made  against  his  daughter,  Effie. 
of  having  murdered  her  illegitimate  child.  Jeanie. 
who  obtains  pardon  for  her  half-sister  by  walking 
all  the  way  to  London  and  securing  the  sympathy 
of  the  Puke  of  Argyll,  in  the  heroine  of  the  tale. 

DEAR'BORN,  Fort.   See  Fort  Dearborn. 

DEARBORN,  Henry  (1751-1829).  AnAmeri- 
can  soldier,  born  in  North  Hampton.  N.  H.  11c 
studied  medicine  and  became  a  physician,  but 
left  his  practice  upon  receiving  the  news  of  Lex- 
ington, entered  the  army  as  captain  in  1775.  and 
served  throughout  the  Revolution,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Quebec  (where  he  was  taken 
prisoner),  Saratoga,  Monmouth,  and  Yorktown. 
He  was  Secretary  of  War  under  Jefferson 
from  1S01  to  1809,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1812  was  appointed  senior  officer  in  the 
army,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Northern  Department.  He  cap- 
tured Toronto  (then  York)  and  Fort  George,  but 
in  July,  1813,  was  recalled  and  placed  in  com- 
mand at  New  York.  Tie  resigned  from  the  armv 
in  1815.  From  1822  to  1824  he  was  Minister  to 
Portugal. 

DEARTH,    Henry   Golden    (1803—).  An 
American  nnintcr,  born  at  Bristol,  R.  T.    He  was 
n  pupil  of  Hcbert  and  Aimc  Morot  in  Paris,  und 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Vol.  V.-46. 


Artists  in  1889.  There  is  much  charm  in  his 
carefully  painted  evening  scenes,  and  he  has  the 
quality  of  atmosphere  that  gives  every  subject 
touched  by  him  individuality.  He  received  a 
bronze  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

DEATH,  Riolouical  View  oe.   See  Life. 

DEATH,  Rrethren  op.  The  name  given  to 
the  hermits  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Paul,  an  order 
formed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  suppressed 
by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  about  1030.  They  dressed 
in  a  black  habit  marked  with  a  skull,  and  saluted 
each  other  with  the  words,  "Remember  that  you 
must  die." 

DEATH,  Dance  of.  A  literary  or  pictorial 
representation  of  the  power  of  death  over  the 
life  of  men.  The  subject  was  at  first  presented  as 
a  church  play,  preceded  by  an  exhortation  and 
ending  with  an  appropriate  sermon.  (See  Mira- 
cle Play;  Mystery;  Morality.)  Probably 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  Maccabee 
brothers  and  their  mother  in  the  earlier  represen- 
tations, the  French  and  other  Latin  peoples  call  it 
the  'Danse  Macahre,'  or  some  equivalent  name. 
The  play  consisted  of  a  dialogue  between  Death 
and  representatives  of  the  various  classes,  church- 
men and  laymen,  from  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
down.  Death  invited  them  to  follow  him,  and 
each  unfortunate  representative,  after  long  re- 
monstrances, submitted  to  the  call,  invoking 
God's  mercy.  At  first  Death  was  represented 
in  an  earnest  and  solemn  manner,  but  soon  his 
attitude  took  the  character  of  a  dance.  Such 
lays  were  given  in  all  countries  where  the  Latin 
hurch  prevailed,  and  in  Italy  we  find  another 
version  of  the  same  subject,  rendered  popular  by 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  the  "Triumph  of  I)eath." 

It  was  soon  found  more  efficacious,  however, 
to  have  the  subject  jwrt  rayed  by  painters  and 
sculptors  upon  the  walls  of  the  church  or  the 
cemetery.  The  most  famous  example  of  the 
"Triumph  of  Death"  is  the  fresco  of  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa  (fourteenth  century),  wrongfully 
ascribed  to  Andrea  Orcagna.  Among  the  oldest 
French  examples  of  the  'Dance  of  Death'  was 
that  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  Paris 
(1425).  Others  still  "exist  in  France,  as  well  as 
in  England,  Germany,  and  Spain.  The  subject 
is  often  pictorially  represented  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  in  many  woodcuts  of  the  fifteenth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries.  Tlie  most  famous  of  the  latter 
are  the  two  designed  by  Holbein,  the  smaller 
engraved  by  LOtzel burger  (1520).  while  the 
larger  appeared  in  book-form  in  1538  (at  Lyons) 
and  many  times'  since.  The  subject  has  also  been 
represented  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  most 
famous  representation  being  that  of  Rethel 
(1848),  directed  against  the  French  Republic. 
It  has  also  been  admirably  treated  in  music, 
especially  by  Saint-Saen*  in  his  Pause  macabre, 
and  in  literature,  as,  for  example,  in  Goethe's 
ballad,  Der  Todtentanz. 

Consult:  Douce,  The  Dance  of  Death  (London. 
1833)  ;  Langlois,  Lssai  sur  les  da  uses  des  morts 
(Rouen,  1851);  Kastner,  Les  dawns  des  morts 
(Paris.  1852)  ;  Wackernagel,  "Der  Todtentanz," 
in  Kleincre  Schriften,  i.  (Leipzig,  1874)  ;  Seel 
mann,  Die  Todtcntiinzc  des  Mittelaltrrs  (Norden, 
1893)  ;  Vigo.  I.e  dnnze  macahre  in  Italia  (Livor- 
no,  1878)  ;  Merino,  La  dance  macabre  (Madrid. 
1884). 

DEATH  ADDER.  Any  of  several  deadly 
elapine,  Australasian  viviparous  snakes,  espe- 
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dally  the  spine-tailed  Aeanthophin  antarctieun, 
which  is  widely  distributed  from  South  Aus- 
tralia to  the  Moluccas,  and  resembles  in  form 
and  color  an  American  rattlesnake.  The  end  of 
the  tail  "is  laterally  compressed,  beset  with  a 
few  rows  of  large  imbricating  scales,  und  ter- 
minates in  a  thin,  horny  spine."  Dr.  Gadow 
thinks  the  use  of  this  peculiar  tail  "very  prob- 
ably consists  in  attracting  or  fixing  the  attention 
of  small  animals;  the  snake,  lying  coiled  up  on 
a  dry  and  sandy  spot,  slightly  raising  and  vi- 
brating the  tip  of  the  tail."  It  feeds  mainly  on 
frogs  ami  young  birds.  Another  species  greatly 
feared  is  the  larger  and  more  cylindrical  purplish 
adder  ( Pseudechis  porphyriaccua ) ,  or  'black- 
snake,'  which  may  reach  seven  feet  in  length, 
and  is  purplish-black,  varying  in  different  speci- 
mens to  dark  olive  brown,  with  carmine  sides  and 
red  belly,  specked  with  black.  A  thin!  species, 
especially  dangerous,  although  smaller,  becau-o 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  harmless  serpents, 
is  the  short  death  adder  ( II oloci^phalus  curtu*), 
also  known  as  the  broad-headed,  tiger,  or  brawn- 
banded  snake.  It  is  very  variable,  but  the  head, 
which  has  a  peculiarly  square  outline,  is  "gen- 
erally uniform  black,  the  Issly  olive  color,  with 
broad  brown  or  black  cross-bands,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  .  .  .  blackish,  and  the  whole 
of  the  under  parts  light -ye  I  low,"  Its  venom  is 
immediately  fatal  to  animals  generally,  but  seems 
not  to  be  so  to  itself  or  other  poisonous  snakes. 
Thirty  or  more  young  are  brought  forth  annually 
by  a  single  pair,  and  the  species  is  common  every 
where  on  the  Continent.  It  buries  itself  in  the 
ground  during  the  cold  season.  The  genus  Holo- 
cephalus  has  several  other  species  in  Australasia 
and  the  south  seas.  One  of  these,  the  large-scaled 
( II  otocephalus  sii/h  rbtis) ,  is  the  dreaded  dia- 
mond snake  of  Tasmania;  another  is  the  smaller, 
broad-headed  snake  ( II  otocephalus  raricgatu»\ 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Sydney:  a  third  {Halo 
cephalu*  nigrescent) .  of  the  southeastern  eoa-0 
of  Australia,  is  remarkable  for  its  white  tongue. 
Consult  Kreft.  Snake*  of  A  ustralia  <  Sydney.  lSt>!>  i . 

DEATHBED,  Law  of.  A  peculiar  dor  trine 
of  the  Scottish  law.  derived  from  the  later  Roman 
law,  whereby  if  any  man.  while  suffering  from 
the  disease  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  burdened 
or  conveyed  away  his  heritable  estate  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  lawful  heir,  he  was  presumed 
to  have  so  acted  in  consequence  of  his  inability 
to  resist  importunity  in  the  state  of  feebleness 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  bis  heir  was  en 
titled  to  avoid  the  deed.  Two  tests  were  fixed 
upon  by  the  law  as  establishing  the  existence 
of  a  requisite  degree  of  capacity  viz.  survival  of 
the  donor  for  sixiv  days,  and  his  going  unsup- 
ported to  kirk  or  market.  It  was  of  no  conse- 
quence that  the  object  of  the  visit  was  neither 
to  worship  nor  to  buy  and  sell,  but  simply  to 
evade  the  law  of  deathbed.  If  the  individual  was 
in  a  condition  to  take  part  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  or  in  the  trade  of  the  market,  that  was 
sufficient.  Extreme  old  age.  accompanied  bv 
manifest  indications  of  the  approach  of  death, 
were  held  equivalent  to  disease.  But  the  deed 
of  the  oldest  or  most  infirm  man,  or  of  the  man 
who  was  laboring  under  the  most  mortal  sick- 
ness, was  not  voidable  if  another  disease  had 
supervened  of  which  he  died,  or  if  he  were  killed 
by  accident.    See  Dirks*:  Vsnvr.  Infi.cence. 

DEATH-CUP.    See  FtNoi,  Edible  and  Pot 
soNors. 


DEATH  DUTIES.  The  comprehensive  Kng- 
lish  term  for  a  variety  of  specific  duties  levied 
under  acts  of  Parliament  on  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased |tersons.  Included  under  the  term  are 
(1)  probate  duties,  (2)  account  duties.  13) 
legacy  duties,  (4)  succession  duties,  and  (5i 
estate  duties. 

The  probate  duty  dates  back  to  the  year  l«>W. 
and  was  a  stamp  duty  levied  as  the  price  of  ob- 
taining probate  or  letters  of  administration.  It 
has  now,  since  1894,  l»een  supers«-ded  by  the 
estate  duty.  The  account  duty  was  of  later 
origin,  and  was  payable  by  the  beneficiary  of  a 
decedent.  It  has  also  been  superseded  by  the 
estate  duty.  The  legacy  duty  was  created  by 
suitutc  20  Ceo.  111.,  c.  28  (1780),  and  is  a  stamp 
tax  on  receipts  given  by  legatees  to  executors 
for  their  legacies.  It  varies  in  amount  fmm 
1  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  legacy,  according  to 
the  nearness  of  the  relationship  of  the  legatee  u> 
the  decedent.  When  the  legatee  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant or  ancestor  of  the  deceased,  the  duty 
(  1  per  cent.)  need  not  l>e  paid  if  an  estate  or 
other  death 'duty  has  been  paid.  Succv*sion  d«t» 
was  created  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1853  (16 
and  17  Vict.,  e.  51).  and  consists  of  a  tax  van 
ing  from  IV£  to  11 ',4  per  cent™  ( accord  ing  to 
the  degree  of  consanguinity )  levied  on  the  bene- 
ficiary of  real  property  passing  by  desct-nt  or 
otherwise  on  the  death  of  another."  The  estate 
duty  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  list  of  death 
duties,  having  been  created  in  1894  (57  and  M 
V  ict.,  c.  30).  It  is  of  a  more  general  character 
than  the  earlier  duties,  being  levied  on  all  prop 
erty,  real  or  personal,  "which,  on  the  death  of 
any  person  after  August  1.  1894,  or  at  a  period 
ascertainable  only  bv  reference  to  such  death, 
passes  either  immediately  or  after  an  interval, 
either  certainly  or  contingently."  to  another. 
This  tax  is  in  sonic  cases  additional  to  other 
death  duties,  and  in  other  cases  in  lieu  thereof. 
Taken  together,  these  several  duties  constitute 
a  most  comprehensive  system,  which  is  being  imi 
tated  in  many  of  its  features  in  the  I'nited 
states.  (See  Inheritance  Tax;  Si  ccesshjs.  I 
Consult:  Hanson,  Heath  Duties;  Encyclopaedia 
of  the  bate*  of  England  (London.  1X97).  vol.  i  . 
71  ;  vol.  iv.,  120. 

DEATH  OF  C^E'SAR,  The.  A  painting  by 
CcrGme  (1807),  now  in  the  |M>ssessjon  of  the 
Astor  family.  It  represents  Ca*sar  lying  at  the 
foot  of  Pompey's  statue,  surrounded  by  the  con- 
spirators, in  the  Senate  House. 

DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE,  The.  A 
well-known   painting  by   Sir   Benjamin  West 
(1771).  now  hanging  in  Crosvcnor  House.  l>on 
don.     It   represents  the   famous   English  c<mti 
wander  dying  in  the  arms  of  his  soldiers.  a«  the 
French  colors  are  Wing  brought  to  him 

DEATH  OF  MAR'LOWE.  The.  A  tragvdv 
by  R.  H.  Home  (18.17).  and  founded  on  the 
dramatic  fate  of  the  Elizabethan  playwright. 

DEATH-RATE.    See  Vital  Statistics. 

DEATH'S-HEAD  MOTH  t  Achcrontia  Atm- 
pn.si.  A  species  of  hawk-moth  (q.v.).  wideh 
distributed  over  the  Old  World.  It  nu-a»nres 
almost  five  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  extends' 
wings:  is  dark  in  color,  the  body  yellow  with 
black  markings,  the  thorax  with  pale  marking 
which  have  some  resemblance  to  a  skull,  and 
from  which  it  derives  its  name:  the  upper  »in2» 
•nottled   with  brown,  black,  and   yellow.  The 
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caterpillar  is  greenish -yellow,  the  back  s|>eckled 
with  black,  with  transverse  lines  partly  blue  and 
purtly  white;  and  feeds  on  the  potato,  tomato, 
and  a  variety  of  other  plants.  This  insect  is 
most  frequently  seen  flying  about  in  autumn, 
and  only  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  It  is 
remarkable  for  emitting  a  plaintive  squeaking 
sound,  which,  with  its  dark  color,  and  the  skull- 
like mark  on  the  thorax,  has  led  to  its  being 
regarded  with  superstitious  dislike,  the  sudden 
ap|N>arauce  of  large  numbers  In-ing  |>opularly 
held  ominous  of  evil;  while  in  Mauritius  a 
notion  prevails  that  it  casts  a  dust  from  its 
wings  which  produces  blindness  in  persons  on 
whom  it  falls,  and  its  entering  an  apartment 
is  therefore  regarded  with  dreud.  The  sound 
is  produced  by  the  palpi,  the  inner  faces  of  which 
are  striated  and  are  rubbed  against  the  probos- 
cis; and  it  is  heard  strongly  and  sharply  when 
the  insect  is  confined  in  the  hand.  The  death's- 
head  moth  is  interesting  upon  still  another  ac- 
count, as  one  of  those  insects  which  enter  and 
plunder  beehives,  feeding  upon  the  honey. 

DEATH'S  JEST  BOOK,  or  The  Fool's 
'I'RACiKDY.  A  drama  by  T.  L.  Beddoes,  published 
posthumously  in  1850  and  founded  on  the  actual 
stabbing  of  a  thirteenth-century  duke  by  his 
jester. 

DEATH  VALLEY.  A  desert  valley  in 
Inyo  County,  Cal.,  lying  between  the  Panamint 
Range  on  the  west  and  the  Funeral,  Amargosa, 
and  Grapevine  ranges  on  the  cast  (Map:  Cali- 
fornia, E  .'11.  The  Pauamint  range  rises  to  a 
maximum  altitude  of  10.937  feet  in  Telescope 
Peak,  while  the  eastern  ranges  have  altitudes  of 
between  70O0  and  8000  feet.  Much  of  the  valley 
is  below  sea-level,  the  lowest  point  being  480  feet 
below  sea.  The  valley  has  a  length,  including 
the  northwest  arm,  sometimes  known  as  Mes- 
ipiite  Valley,  of  135  miles.  It  varies  greatly 
in  breadth,  being  in  few  places  less  than  10  miles 
wide,  and  in  some  places  having  twice  that 
breadth,  while  the  distance  from  summit  to 
summit  of  the  bordering  ranges  is  20  to  30 
miles.  There  an*  several  places  where  ordinarily 
drinkable  water  can  lie  obtained  in  the  valley, 
among  them  Saratoga  Spring-  in  the  southeast- 
ern part,  Bennett  Wells  on  the  west  side,  and  a 
point  near  the  mouth  of  Furnace  Creek  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Funeral  range. 

Several  watercourses  enter  the  valley,  among 
them  the  Amargosa  River  from  the  south  and 
Furnace  Creek  from  the  east,  but  it  is  only  after 
heavy  rains,  which  are  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
that  they  contain  nny  water.  The  valley  was 
formerly  the  bed  of  a  salt  lake,  along  the  east 
side.  There  is  a  white  salt  deposit,  with  borax 
appearing  in  several  places.  In  the  western 
part  a  salt  marsh  still  exists. 

The  salty  bottom  of  the  valley  is  destitute  of 
vegetation,  but  on  the  west  side  is  bordered  by 
niesquite;  the  cast  and  west  slopes  possess  a 
sparse  vegetation  of  cacti  and  desert  shrubs  and 
grasses.  A  growth  of  tall  coarse  grass  is  found 
in  the  salt  marsh  in  the  northern  section.  Ani- 
mal life  is  confined  to  a  few  species  of  desert 
animals,  chiefly  reptilia,  such  as  snakes,  lizards, 
and  horned  toads;  but  flocks  of  blackbirds  have 
been  wen  there.  The  meteorological  conditions 
nre  verv  interesting,  and  during  one  summer  the 
Tufted  States  Weather  Bureau  instituted  specinl 
observations  here.  The  temperatures  in  the 
valley  during  the  summer  are  exce-sive,  a  maxi- 


mum of  122c  F.  in  the  shade  having  been  ob- 
served on  successive  days.  The  air  is  very  dry  and 
dew  never  forms,  the  relative  humidity  averaging 
only  about  23  |>er  cent.  During  five  summer 
months  not  quite  an  inch  and  a  half  of  rainfall 
Occurred,  and  on  only  nine  days  was  the  rainfall 
sufficient  to  permit  its  amount  to  be  measured. 
The  summer  rains  are  of  local  character.  It  is 
probable  that  four  or  five  inches  of  rainfall  occur 
during  the  year.  The  prevailing  wind  is  from  the 
south  in  summer  time;  the  average  wind  Velocity 
for  the  season  is  about  10  miles  per  hour,  which 
is  high  for  that  locality.  Sand-storms  and  dust 
whirlwinds  occur  with  considerable  frequency. 

DEATHWATCH.  Any  of  a  family  of  small 
beetle*,  Ptinida*,  which  live  on  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  They  are  usually  of  a  cinna- 
mon brown  color,  the  trochanters  are  situated 
between  the  femora  and  the  coxa-,  and  their  larva: 
are  short,  have  six  legs,  no  eyes,  short  antenna* , 
and  require  one  or  more  years  for  development. 
Both  the  beetles  and  the  larvar  do  much  damage 
to  furniture,  house-timbers,  ships'  stores,  drugs, 
books,  etc.  A  few,  such  as  the  often  injurious 
apple-twig  borer  {Atnphict'rua  bicuudata ) .  bore 
into  living,  solid  wood.  Another  form,  of  both 
Kurope  anil  America  ( LnsitHicnna  acrricurm  ) , 
is  a  serious  jiest  of  capsicum  and  of  dried  to- 
bacco. Still  another  species  thrives  on  opium. 
The  'death watch'  whose  rapid  ticking  is  so  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  quiet  of  the  night  is  a 
species  of  world-wide  distribution  (Sitodrcpa 
fianicca),  which  not  infrequently  feeds  on  paper, 
paste,  and  leather  bindings  of  books.  The  nip- 
ping is  caused  by  a  rapid  hammering  with  the 
head  on  some  suitable  resounding  material,  and 
is  probably  a  sexual  call.  It  may  sometimes 
be  found  doing  this  with  remarkable  force  and 
agility  on  furniture  where  its  action  is  observ- 
able. In  Kngland  the  name  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  book-lice  of  the  family  I'soeida-.  See 
Bookwokm. 

DE    AUGMENTIIS    SCIENTIARUM.  de 

ag-nien'shMs  ■I'ta-ahM'rftm  (J,at.  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning).  A  treatise  by  Francis 
Bacon.  It  forms  the  opening  chapter  of  his 
I nxtituratio  Magna,  and  is,  after  the  \nrum 
Oitjannin,  his  most  important  treatise. 

DEBACLE.  dAlm'kl'.  A  French  won!,  origi- 
nally applied  in  that  language  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  a  harltor  or  river;  but  intro 
dueed  into  English  by  geologists  to  express  any 
sudden  flood  of  water,  which  bears  before  it  op- 
posing obstacles,  and  leaves  its  path  marked 
with  confused  and  scattered  fragments  of  rocks 
and  other  debris. 

f,a  IWbthlr  is  the  title  of  an  historical  novel  by 
Etnitc  Zola,  published  in  18!>2,  and  describing 
the  downfall  of  the  Second  Empire  in  1S70.  By 
many  this  book  is  regarded  as  the  most  striking 
and  powerful  of  all  Zola's  productions. 

DE  BABY,  da  bil're.  Heikrich  Aston  ( 1831- 
.88).  A  Cerman  botanist.  He  was  born  at 
Frankfort -on-the-Main,  and  studied  medicine  and 
botany  at  Heidelberg,  Marburg,  and  Berlin. 
After  filling  a  professorship  at  Freiburg  (  1855- 
(10)  and  Halle  (1807-72).  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  newly  established  university  at 
Strassburg.  He  was  editor  of  the  liotaniavhe 
Ztitung  from  1800  until  his  death.  He  published 
a  number  of  standard  works  on  fungi  and 
kindred  subjects,  such  as  1H>-  Murrtororn  (2d  cd. 
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1804)  ;  iiritniae  zur  Morphologic  und  Physiologic 
dcr  I'ilze  (5  parts,  18(14  82,  partly  in  collabora- 
tion with  Woronin)  ;  I  orlisuiHjen'ubcr  Itaktcricn 
(2d  cd.  1887). 

DEBATABLE  LAND.  A  tract  of  land  situ- 
ated between  the  Esk  and  the  Sark,  on  the  south- 
western part  of  the  border  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  at  one  time  claimed  by  both  king- 
doms; hence  il  -  name.  In  1542  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  two  Crowns  divided  the  land  by 
a  line  drawn  from  east  to  west  betwixt  the  two 
rivers.  The  upper  half  was  adjudged  to  Scot- 
land, and  the  southern  part  to  England.  The 
Debatable  I  .ami  continued  long  after  to  be  the 
residence  of  freebooters  and  criminals,  to  whom 
its  dubious  state  afforded  a  refuge.    See  Border. 

DEB  AT -PONS  AN,  dc-ba'  poN'su.N',  EuoiARD 
Hkrnakii  (1847—).  A  French  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  born  in  Toulouse.  He  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris  and  then  of 
Cabanel.  and  won  the  Prix  de  Home  in  1873. 
Although  his  picture*  include  historical  subjects, 
such  as  the  dramatic  "Gate  of  the  Louvre  on 
Saint  llartholomew's  Day"  (1880).  he  is  par- 
ticularlv  successful  with  portraits.  Among  these 
are  "M.  Paul  de  Caasagnac"  (1882)  and  "Gen- 
cral  Hoiilanger."  His  works  are  notable  l>oth  for 
drawing  and  color.  He  was  awarded  a  third-class 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  and  the 
Cross  of  the  legion  of  Honor  in  1881. 

DEBAY,  dr-bft'.  A  family  of  French  sculp- 
tors. Jean  Baptihte  Joseph  the  elder  (1779- 
18(52)  was  born  at  Ma  lines  and  studied  under 
Chaudet  in  Paris,  where  he  afterwards  settled 
permanently.  He  was  made  an  officer  of  the 
legion  of  Honor  in  1825.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  the  marble  statues  of  "Charles  Mar- 
tel,"  in  the  Versailles  Museum,  and  of  "Colbert." 
in  the  Luxembourg,  an  "Equestrian  Statue  of 
l.ouis  XIV.*'  at  Mont|K»llier.  two  groups  in  mar- 
ble of  "Mercury  and  Argus."  and  "Girl  in  a 
Shell."  which  is  generally  pronounced  his  finest 
production.  His  son  and  pupil,  Jean  Baptiktk 
Joseph  the  younger  (18O202).  was  born  at 
Nantes,  and  studied  also  under  Ilosio  in  Paris, 
where  he  won  the  Crand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1829. 
For  his  marble  statue  of  a  "Young  Girl  Slave" 
(1836)  he  received  a  first-class  medal.  Besides 
the  statues  of  "Charles  VIII."  in  the  Versailles 
Museum,  and  of  "General  Cambronne"  at  Nantes, 
a  "Cenius  of  the  Navy"  and  a  "Genius  of  the 
Chase"  are  worthy  of  notice.  His  brother, 
Ai'GL'ste  Hyacinth'e  (1804  (15),  liorn  at  Nantes, 
was  equally  excellent  as  a  sculptor  and  painter. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  nnd,  in  painting, 
of  Gros,  in  Paris,  where  he  won  the  (Jrand  Prix 
in  1823.  His  finest  plastic  work  is  "The  First 
Cradle."  which  obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  1855.  In  the  Txmvrc 
may  be  seen  his  statues  of  the  architect  Per- 
rault,  and  of  the  painter  Claude  lx>rrnin. 
His  most  remarkable  painting  is  the  so-called 
"Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold"  in  the  Versailles 
Museum,  an  intensely  dramatic  composition  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  representing  the  meeting  be- 
tween Francis  I.  and  Henry  VI II.  in  1520.  An 
"Episode  of  1793  at  Nantes"  and  "Lueretia  on 
the  Col  latin*  Hill"  are  in  the  Museum  at  Nantes. 

DE  BEAUMONT,  de  bo'moN'.    See  Eon  de 

IiEAt  MONT. 

DE  BEATJNE,  de  bAn'.  Feorimond,  See 
Be  A  i  NE. 


DEBENTURE  ( M K.  debentur,  from  Ijtt.  tk- 
bentur  mini,  there  are  owing  to  me,  a  phrase 
with  which  receipts  began,  from  debrre,  owe  I. 
In  the  most  general  sense,  a  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  indebtedness.  The  term  has  long  been  in 
use  in  England  to  describe  various  classes  of 
Government  obligations,  as  soldiers'  debentures, 
exchequer  debentures,  and  custom  house  deben 
tures,  and  it  is  employed  in  the  same  sense  in 
the  United  States  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  Jf3037- 
3040).  Of  late  years  the  term  debenture  lun 
come  into  common  use,  especially  in  England, 
to  designate  company  securities  of  all  sorts,  in- 
cluding the  corjwrate  bonds,  which,  in  the  United 
States,  comprehend  the  greater  part  of  such 
obligations.  They  need  not  be  l»onds,  however, 
though  they  are  usually  of  that  character;  and 
neither  is  it  necessary,  to  give  them  the  char 
acter  of  debentures,  that  they  shall  lx»  issued  by 
corporations,  though  most  of  them  doubtless  are. 
Thev  may  or  mav  not  lie  secured  bv  inortgayt-  or 
other  charge  on  the  property  of  the  company  or 
individual  issuing  them.  They  differ  from  cor 
tificates  of  stock,  in  that  they  contain  a  promise, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  covenant,  to  pay  » 
principal  sum,  with  periodical  interest  thereon, 
on  a  specified  date  in  the  future,  and  they  are 
usually  issued  in  series,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  money  thereon.  They  are  commonly 
transferable,  and,  it  is  said,  may  be  so  drawn  al- 
to be  negotiable. 

W  hen,  as  usually  is  the  case,  debentures  are 
secured  by  a  charge  on  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany issuing  them,  the  charge  is  in  the  form 
of  a  'floating  security,'  as  it  is  called,  attaching 
at  any  given  moment  during  the  life  of  the  deben- 
ture "to  all  the  proj>erty  owned  by  the  company 
at  that  time.  The  dissolution  of  the  company 
causes  the  debentures  to  mature,  even  though 
the  time  for  which  they  were  given  has  not  ex- 
pired, and  the  floating  security  thereupon  be 
comes  fixed  and  definite,  and  the  property  may 
Ik?  reached  by  the  debenture-holders  in  an  action 
for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  security.  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  del>entures  depend  for  their  se- 
curity  upon  the  condition  of  the  company,  and 
may  readily  become  worthless  or  nearly  so. 

The  matter  of  issuing  debentures  and  the  na 
ture  of  the  security  which  they  afford  are  largely 
regulated  by  general  statutes  providing  for  the 
incorporation  of  companies  and  sometimes  by 
private  acts  for  the  government  of  individual 
corporations.  Consult:  Palmer,  Conifmny  I'rccr 
dent  s  (fith  or  later  cd.,  London,  1895)  ;  Manson, 
The  IHtcnturesatid  Debenture  Stock  of  Trading 
and  Other  Companies  (London,  1894);  Jones, 
Treatise  on  the  Lair  of  Corporate  Bonds  and 
Mortgages  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1894).  See  Bo\n: 
Corporation  :  Security. 

DE'BIR.  A  place  in  the  south  of  Judah  I  Josh, 
x.  38).  (See  Kirjath-Sepher.  )  In  Josh.  sr. 
7.  where  Debir  has  been  supposed  to  1k»  a  name  of 
a  city,  we  should  probably  read  Midbarah  to 
the  wilderness,'  and  in  Josh  xiii.  26  the  correct 
reading  seems  to  !«•  Lidcbir  or  Lodehar  (q.r.). 

DEBIT  AND  CREDIT.  See  Sou.  Dm 
Ha  hen. 

DEB '0 RAH  (Heb.  bee).  A  heroine  wh« 
helped  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  the  oppre- 
sion  of  the  Cnnaanites.  and  who  in  tradition 
l»econies  a  prophetess  and  a  'judge.'  She  was  the 
wife  of  Ijipidotli   and  dwelt  in  the  hill  country 
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of  Fphraim  (Judges  iv.  4-5).  For  twenty  year*, 
the  story  goes,  l>niel  had  l>ecn  oppressed  by  the 
Canaamlcs,  when  Deborah  stirred  up  Lturuk,  iton 
of  Ahinoam  of  Kcdesh  in  Xapthali,  and  the  two 
With  an  army  went  against  Sisera.  leader  of  the 
fone  of  the  Canaanite  King  Jabin,  descended 
up<iii  him  from  Mount  Tabor,  and  routed  hiis 
army  ( ib.  iv.  10-1(1).  Sisera  himself,  in  tlight. 
was  slain  while  asleep  by  a  woman,  Jael,  wife  of 
Heher,  the  Kenite  (ib.  iv.  11-22).  A  forty  year* 
peace  followed  this  success  ( ib.  v.  31),  though 
it  should  l«  added  that  the  number  forty  is  to 
Ik-  regarded  as  a  general  term  for  a  generation. 
The  so-called  "Song  of  Deborah"  (ib.  v.  2-31) 
celebrate*  this  victory,  but  there  are  some  .strik- 
ing discrepancies  Itctween  the  song  and  the  prose 
narrative  in  chap.  iv.  That  the  song  is  a  con- 
temporary record  may  Ik*  inferred  from  the 
•irehaic  language  and  its  genera]  character.  It 
is  universally  regarded  by  scholars  as  one  of 
the  oldest  bits  of  literature  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  it  makes  no  mention  of  Jabin,  and 
commemorates  the  discomfiture  of  Sisera.  Geo- 
graphical discrepancies  are  also  to  lie  noted,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  prose  narrative,  which 
ia  of  course  considerably  later,  refers  to  another 
event  in  which  Jabin  is  chielly  involved,  and 
that  the  two  occurrences  have  lieen  welded  to- 
gether by  making  Sisera  the  leader  of  Jabin's 
army.  On  the  Song  of  Del»orah,  consult  Cooke, 
The  History  and  Song  of  Deborah  (London. 
1802).  The  text  is  obscure  in  some  places  and 
corrupt  in  others,  but  there  is  enough  left  to 
give  this  composition  a  unique  position  in  the 
history  of  ancient  poetry  among  the  Semites. 

DEBOUCHING,  de-boHshlng  (Fr.  debouchrr, 
from  de,  from  -f-  houeher,  to  stop  up,  from  houehe, 
mouth,  from  Lat.  hucea,  cheek).  In  military 
usage,  the  issuing  of  troops  from  out  a  narrow 
passage,  wood,  defile,  or  any  other  roadway 
which  has  compelled  them  to  advance  in  column 
or  other  narrow  formation. 

DE  BOW,  James  DirwoonY  Brownnox 
(1820*67).  An  American  journalist  and  statis- 
tician, born  at  Charleston.  S.  C.  He  began  active 
life  in  business  in  Charleston,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  about  the  same  time  became  editor 
of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Rericic,  to  which  he 
contributed  an  article  on  the  'Oregon  Question.' 
which  attracted  wide  attention.  In  1845  he  left 
the  Southern  Quarterly,  and  established  />»'  lion  's 
Commercial  Rcrieic  in  New  Orleans  (  184(1)  .which 
was  at  once  successful  and  was  for  many  years 
an  organ  of  ultra-sectional  opinion.  In  1848  lie 
became  professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  and  in  1850  head  of  the 
State  Census  Bureau,  which  he  managed  with 
such  distinction  that  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  Stales  Census  (1853-55). 
lie  continued  to  edit  his  review,  and  wrote  much 
on  statistics  and  finance,  contributing  numerous 
articles  on  American  affairs  to  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of  the  Encyclopaedia  Hritannica,  and  foster- 
ing, by  lectures  and  pen,  the  material  and  intel 
lectual  interests  of  the  South,  and  later  of  the 
Confederacy.  His  review  was  suspended  during 
the  Civil  War.  but  was  resumed  at  its  close,  in 
New  York  and  Nashville.  De  How  having  become 
a  convert  to  the  economy  of  free  labor.  Ib- 
wrote  Jndusirial  Resource*  of  the  Southern  and 
M'rstern  State*  (3  vols..  1853)  ;  and  the  i/reater 
part  of  The  Statistical  Mac  of  the  United  States. 


a  compendium  of  the  seventh  census  ( 1854)  ;  lie- 
sides  many  statistical  pamphlets. 

DEBBECZEN,  de/bret-sen.  A  free  imperial 
c  ity  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  County  of 
Hajdu,  situated  on  a  sandy  but  fertile  plum, 
about  137  miles  cast  of  Budapest  by  rail  (Map: 
Hungary,  G  3).  The  town,  with  its  sub- 
urbs, occupies  a  large  area;  its  old  fortifications 
have  lieen  converted  into  promenades.  It  pos- 
sesses a  number  of  handsome  modern  buildings, 
among  which  are  the  Rathaus,  theatre,  and 
Protestant  Church,  from  the  pulpit  of  which,  in 
1810,  Kossuth  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  the 
llapsburg  dynasty.  Among  its  numerous  educa- 
tional institutions  is  the  famous  Protestant  col- 
lege founded  in  1531.  with  a  library  of  100,000 
volumes.  The  manufactures  for  which  the  town 
is  particularly  famous  are  clay  pipes,  soap,  and 
sausages.  Its  yearly  cattle  markets  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Population,  in  1800,  57,- 
(H)0;  in  1000,  72,588,  mostly  Hungarian  Protes- 
tants. Debrvczen  suffered  "severely  during  the 
Turkish  War,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  had  become  a  Protestant  town,  was 
attacked  by  the  Imperialists.  In  1841)  the  Hun- 
garian Diet  and  Government  lied  to  Debreczen  on 
the  fall  of  Budapest.  On  July  3,  1840,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Prussians,  and  on  August  3  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  fierce  battle  between  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  Russians. 

DEBBY,  dc-bre',  or  DEBBIE'  Theodore 
(1528-08).  A  Flemish  engraver,  goldsmith,  and 
printer,  born  at  Liege.  He  settled  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Main  about  1580,  where  he  worked  as 
printer,  engraver,  and  bookseller  until  bis  death, 
lie  executed  a  nttmlicr  of  plates,  which  are  of  great 
value,  but  rather  on  account  of  the  invention  and 
originality  displayed  in  them,  than  as  works  of 
art.  His  subjects  are  sometimes  grotesque  and 
fanciful,  but  more  often  processions  or  dances 
with  numerous  figures.  Among  his  most  cele- 
brated plates  are  those  for  Boissard's  Roman 
Antiquities,  and  123  plates  which  he  engraved 
for  the  Collect ioius  Penyrinationum  in  Indium 
Orientalem  ct  Oceidentatem  (1500).  There  were 
many  editions  of  this  work  in  different  languages. 
An  excellent  collection  is  in  the  \a-iwx  Library, 
New  York  City.  He  was  al-o  a  medalist  and 
designer  for  jewelry  and  plate.  His  sons,  John 
Theodore  (1561-1021)  and  John  Israel  (  ?  - 
1(111 ),  assisted  him.  and  together  they  completed 
The  Antiquities.  John  Theodore  had  less  imagi- 
nation than  his  father,  but  was  the  better  artist. 

DEBS,  Ki  fiKNK  Victor  (1855 — ).  An  Ameri- 
can labor  leader,  born  at  Tern-  Haute,  Ind.  He 
was  early  a  locomotive  fireman,  and  subsequently 
became  connected  with  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade.  In  1885  he  sat  in  the  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  grand  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  locomotive  Firemen  from 
1S80  to  1803.  and  president  of  the  American 
Railway  Union  from  1803  to  1807.  and  during 
the  latter  incumbency  managed  the  important 
strike  of  Western  railways  (1804).  in  the  prog- 
ress of  which  he  was  charged  with  the  violation 
of  an  injunction,  and  imprisoned  for  six  months 
for  contempt  of  court.  In  1000  he  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

DEBT  (OF.  dettc,  debte,  Lat.  debitum,  that 
which  is  owed,  from  dehere,  to  owe.  from  de.  from 
-f  habere,  to  hav.  K    In  law.  strictly  speaking, 
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n  sum  of  money  due  upon  a  if  rtain  and  expressed 
agreement.  This  obligation  may  be  foundrd  on. 
simple  contract,  be  contained  in  a  sealed  instru- 
ment, or  be  established  by  the  judgment  of  a 
court*  In  this  meaning  a  debt  is  a  definite  sum 
due,  not  merely  a  claim  for  damages.  In  some 
applications,  however,  the  word  has  been  much 
more  broadly  used,  and  it  is  probable  that  most 
court*  would  not  confine  it  to  the  strict  defini- 
tion above  given,  unless  required  so  to  do  by  the 
context  of  a  law  or  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Thus,  it  has  l»cen  held  that  a  debt 
may  l>e  a  certain  sum  of  money  promised  to  be 
paid  in  the  future  as  well  as  a  sum  already 
actually  due  and  payable;  but  if  the  sum  be 
payable  upon  a  contingency  at  a  future  time  it 
cannot  properly  l>e  called  a  debt.  In  its  more 
general  sense  debt  is  that  due  from  one  person 
to  another,  whether  money,  goods,  or  service; 
under  the  United  States  legal-tender  statutes  the 
term  embraces  any  obligation  by  contract,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  which  may  be  discharged 
by  money  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
party  bound;  where  a  statute  prohibits  a  city 
from  increasing  its  indebtedness,  it  is  held  that 
for  that  city  to  give  its  corporate  bonds  for  the 
future  payment  of  valuable  property  would  vio- 
late the  prohibition;  a  Itcquest  of  'whatever 
debts'  might  Ik*  due  the  testator  at  the  time  of 
his  death  has  been  held  to  include  money  de- 
posited with  his  bankers;  a  tax  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  debt,  not  being  founded  on  contract, 
but  being  rather  an  impost  laid  by  a  government. 

Under  the  dual  form  of  government  which  ob- 
tains in  this  country,  an  important  question  in 
regard  to  debts  was  raised  as  to  the  provision 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  forbidding  the 
several  States  to  pass  laws  impairing  the  valid- 
ity of  contracts.  It  was  questioned  whether  an 
insolvency  law  adopted  by  a  single  State  did  not 
violate  this  provision,  where  it  allowed  a  debt 
already  existing  to  be  canceled  upon  the  debtor's 
complying  with  the  regulations  of  the  Insolvency 
Act  (q.v.).  It  has  been  settled  by  the  courts  that 
the  States  have  the  right  to  legislate  in  this 
manner,  but  subject  to  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  enact,  a  uniform  law  of  bankruptcy 
(q.v.).  Of  course  a  State's  insolvency  law  can- 
not impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract  existing 
before  its  passage,  lint  in  all  contracts  implying 
a  debt  cntcnsl  into  after  its  passage,  it  will  be 
presumed  that  the  parties  to  the  contract  have 
in  mind  the  provisions  of  such  law. 

Historically,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  and 
interesting  change  in  the  way  in  which  the  law 
has  dealt  with  the  debtor  and  provided  legal 
methods  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt.  In  ancient 
times  the  delinquent  debtor  was  practically 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  creditor; 
under  the  Mosaic  law.  in  Orecce  and  Home,  and 
in  Kngland  under  the  Saxon  rule,  the  debtor  was 
made  the  actual  -lave  of  his  creditor.  A  change 
followed  under  the  feudal  system,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  feudal  idea  required  frequent  mili- 
tary service,  and  imprisonment  of  the  person  for 
debt  was  not  consistent  with  that  theory.  Ai 
the  feudal  system  fell  into  disuse  and  the  im- 
portance of  trade  and  commerce  increased,  there 
was  again  a  change  toward  the  har»h  treatment 
of  the  debtor,  and  it  is  onlv  within  our  own  time 
that  imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  generally 
abolished.  The  present  tendency  of  legislation 
is  to  afford  an  easy  and  simple  procedure,  so  that 


undisputed  debt*  may  be  adjudicated  upon  quick- 
ly, and  as  summarily  as  is  consistent  with  the 
right  of  flefense  and  of  appeal.  The  action  of 
debt  or  the  simple  substitutes  therefor  provided 
by  the  reformed  procedure  in  England  and  tin* 
country,  is  a  civil  suit,  whose  worst  result  i«  a 
money  judgment  and  an  execution  levied  on  the 
property  of  the  debtor  for  its  satisfaction.  Where 
the  element  of  fraud,  false  pretenses,  or  eon 
c<alment  of  property  enters  into  the  question, 
the  courts  still  possess,  lioth  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  power  to  restrain  ami  under  some 
conditions  even  to  imprison  the  debtor.  Kor  a 
fuller  exposition  of  these  principles  and  of  other 
matters  relating  to  phases  of  the  general  -uhjeet, 
see  Ansco.NiHNu;  Attachment-.  Hankkiktct; 
Cehsio  BoNORl'M ;  CREDITOR;  Debtor;  Cakmsh. 
Imprisonment;  Insolvency  ;  Sequestration  ; 
Tm  steE  I'uocehs.  Consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  the  titles  treating  of  spe- 
cific subjects,  such  as  Contract;  Bono:  At 
tachme.nt;  Bankruptcy,  etc.,  and  also  the  £,'«- 
ci/c/o/HPc/ia  of  English  Lair;  Hell,  Cummrntaru* 
ON  the  Statutes  Relative  to  Diligence,  or  Exccm- 
tion  Against  the  Movable  Estate;  Imprisonment, 
etc.  ( Edinburgh,  181M)).  where  a  history  of  im 
prisonment  for  debt  will  be  found:  the  general 
treatises  such  ns  the  Commentaries  of  Kent, 
Hlaekstone,  Stephen,  Bell.  Erskine.  etc..  referred 
to  under  Law. 

DEBT,  Action  ok.    One  of  the  old  forms  of 
personal  actions  in  common-law  pleading,  befog 
used,  under  that  system,  to  recover  a  sum  cer 
tain,  or  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  ^impu- 
tation only.     Formerly  the  declaration  allcgf-d 
the  debet  rt  detinet,  on  the  theory  that  the  de- 
fendant owed  the  money  and  was  guilty  of  an 
unjust  detention  of  the  goods  or  whatever  hap 
pened  to  be  the  consideration,  but  this  fell  intn 
disuse  and  is  no  longer  proper.    When-  the  ohli 
gat  ion   is   founded   on   a   simple  contract  the 
declaration  must  nllege  the  consideration,  and  if 
on  a  specialty  or  on  a  record  it  must  l>e  set  out 
in  full.    It  differs  from  assumpsit  (q.v.).  when* 
a  special  promise  is  necessary.     It  is  still  re- 
tained in  some  of  the  United  States  where  com 
mon-lnw  pleading  is  used,  but  has  Uh«ii  aludished 
by  statute  in  England,  where  it  originated.-  S*c 
Common  Cot  nts:  Common  Forms;   Forms  or 
Action;  also  Pleading,  and  consult  the  authori- 
ties  there  referred  to. 

DEBT,  Pl  BUC.  National  debt  has  hoeomr  a 
marked  feature  in  the  finances  of  modem  St  it«~. 
In  any  strict  sense  the  public  debt  desi^nat.- 
all  of  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  govern- 
ment. These  are  of  many  kinds.  Anions  them, 
for  instance,  in  those  States  which  conduct  e»»v- 
ernment  savings  banks  must  be  included  the  .tins 
due  depositors.  In  countries  which,  like  Frunr*. 
require  the  collectors  of  taxes  to  make  payment* 
at  specified  times,  advancing  if  need  !«••  fr>.m 
their  own  resources  the  amount  required,  such 
advances  must  for  the  time  beinc  be  regarded  .1- 
part  of  the  national  debt.  But  it  is  not  with 
these  informal  obligations,  which  enrn-sprnd 
somewhat  with  the  bonk  debts  of  inert-bunts,  tb.it 
the  phrase  'public  debt'  is  uenerally  coin-errs-' 
It  refers  rather  to  the  more  formal  obligation" 
undertaken  by  governments  and  represented  l>v 
formal  instruments  of  indebtedness. 

Tbis  formal  debt  mav  be  divided  into  «hort 
term  and  long-term  obligations.  To  the  form*' 
is   frequently   applied   the  expression   'float  itvr 
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debt.'  an<l  tin-  analogy  which  this  suggests  with 
the  transactions  of  corporations  indicates  the 
general  nature  of  such  indebtedness.  These 
short  term  obligations  are  normally  used  to  an 
tidpate  revenues,  and  resemble  the  promissory 
nolo  Issued  bj  merchants  in  the  course  of  their 
business  transactions.  As  the  latter  frequently 
have  a  certain  aggregate  of  outstanding  notes, 
though  individual  notes  lie  promptly  paid  when 
due,  ho  the  lloating  debt  of  the  State  may  readily 
become  a  permanent  feature  in  its  finances  by 
the  creation  of  new  debts  running  parallel  to  the 
payment  of  the  old.  W  hen  such  debts  become  too 
numeroiis.il nil  the  obligation  of  repaymenta  source 
of  embarrassment,  it  is  not  infrequent  for  them 
to  l>e  converted  into  funded  or  permanent  debt. 

The  funded  debt  consists  in  obligations  which 
mature  at  a  more  or  less  distant  date,  or  which 
are  payable  ut  the  option  of  the  Government. 
lUmds  maturing  within  a  fixed  period  are  fa- 
miliar in  American  flnunce — e.g.  the  so-called 
ten- forties  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1863.  Hut 
umre  commonly  no  time  is  set  for  the  ultimate 
redemption  of  public  obligations.  In  the  national 
finance  of  Kuropenn  States  it  is  usually  under- 
stood that  the  Government  will  not  -hum  nvail  it- 
self of  the  privilege  of  repayment.  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the 
debts  are  spoken  of  as  mtte*,  the  emphasis  being 
thereby  wholly  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  alone  is  expected,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  "renter  part  of  the  public  debt  is  regard- 
ed as  a  series  of  perpetual  annuities.  A  further 
form  of  public  debt  consists  in  irredeemable 
paper  money.  In  essence  it  is  a  debt  without 
interest,  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Government. 
See  MoNKY. 

The  public  debt,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
known  to-day.  is  essentially  u  creation  of  modern 
times.  Emergencies  in  the  inedia»val  State  were 
met  by  enforced  contributions  from  the  |>eoplc. 
and  in  part  by  contraction  of  debt  by  the  mon- 
arch. Hut  the  debt  so  contracted  was  a  debt  of 
the  crown,  and  not  of  the  State,  and  rested  upon 
the  personal  credit  of  the  ruler.  With  the  growth 
of  parliamentary  power  and  the  control  of  sup 
plies  by  representatives  of  the  pimple.  State  debts 
appeared.  They  were  originally  confined  to 
States  like  Holland  and  England,  where  loanable 
capital  was  plentiful,  and  where  the  commercial 
(-lames  were  sufficiently  influential  with  the  (Jov- 
ernment to  insure  against  repudiation.  I-ater 
they  were  extended  even  to  States  under  despotic 
ami  irresponsible  rule.  In  the  beginning  public 
debts  frequently  assumed  the  form  of  life  annui- 
ties; but  as  these  varied  of  necessity  with  the 
aire  of  the  persons  who  advanced  money  to  the 
State,  the  complications  of  accounting  were  ex- 
cessive: moreover,  the  amount  of  the  advances 
which  could  Ik*  obtained  in  this  way  was  neces- 
sarily limited.  It  was  a  simplification  to  issue 
so-called  perpetual  annuities  with  a  definite  an- 
nual payment)  and  the  computation  of  life  an- 
nuities gave  way  to  the  simple  operations  of 
interest.  In  Great  Britain  terminable  annuities 
are  still  common:  but  they  form  a  comparatively 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  total  indebted 
ness  of  the  Government .  The  term  public  debt 
usually  refers  to  the  national  debt  alone.  In  its 
widest  sense,  however,  it  includes  local  indebted 
ness  also.  It  is  only  within  the  past  century 
that  the  municipalities  have  become  debtors  to 
any  considerable  extent :  but  at  present  the  ag 
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gregate  of  municipal  debts  in  the  United  States 
rivals  the  national  debt  in  magnitude.  See 
Finance,  Local. 

Cacseh  ok  Deist.  Public  debt  arises  under 
three  distinct  sets  of  circumstances:  (1)  Wur 
expenditure.  A  modern  war  demands  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  nnd  this 
sum  is  usually  raised  through  loans.  Debts  of 
this  class  are  naturally  borne  by  the  national 
Government.  (2)  Public  works."  The  increase 
in  commercial  intercourse  and  the  rise  in  stun 
dards  of  nationul  nnd  civic  life  have  required  a 
great  development  of  public  improvements.  The 
cost  of  these  has  Iwen  met  partly  by  taxation, 
partly  by  the  raising  of  louns.  The  debts  in- 
curred are  )>orne  sometimes  by  the  nationul  Gov- 
ernment, sometimes  by  the  localities.  Practice 
differs  in  the  various  States — a  fact  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  comparing  the  national 
debts  of  different  countries.  (3)  The  funding  of 
flouting  indebtedness.  The  presence  of  a  large 
volume  of  demand  obligations  embarrasses  the 
workings  of  the  treasury  and  impairs  the  credit 
of  a  government.  W  hen  it  is  not  convenient  to 
pay  them  out  of  revenue,  it  is  customary  to 
change  them  into  funded  debt. 

Theory  of  Prune  Dehts.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  held  by  many  writers  on  finance 
that  a  public  debt  increased  a  nation's  wealth. 
Public  bonds  were  regarded  as  a  net  addition  to 
capital.  The  claim  was  also  advnnccd  thut  a 
public  debt  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
State,  since  it  merely  represented  money  owed  by 
one  set  of  citizens  to  another.  Adam  Smith  and 
his  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  inclined 
to  regard  public  debt  us  an  unqualified  evil. 
Modern  opinion  recognizes  that  the  debts  of  a 
State,  like  those  of  an  individual,  are  necessary 
or  unneeessury,  wise  or  foolish,  according  to  the 
circumstances"  under  which  they  are  contracted. 
The  expenses  of  a  State  are  incapable  of  sudden 
contraction;  its  revenues,  however,  fluctuate  to 
a  considerable  extent.  I'nless  a  large  surplus  is 
put  by  in  favorable  times,  a  deficit  is  inevitable 
at  times  when  revenues  full  off.  Since  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  surplus  seriously  disturbs  com- 
merce nnd  industry,  the  creation  of  lloating  in- 
debtedness is  frequently  expedient.  In  time  of 
war,  when  the  honor  and  possibly  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  nation  is  nt  stake,  it  i«  imperative  that 
immense  sums  of  money  should  be  raised  to  meet 
the  expenditures  attendant  upon  mobilizing  nnd 
equipping  armies,  building  fleets,  and  preparing 
defenses.  At  such  a  time  the  ordinary  sources 
of  revenue  fail :  taxation  sufficient  to  cover  the 
abnormnl  expenditures  would  amount  to  u  virtual 
confiscation  of  property,  nnd  would  so  derange 
industry  as  to  impair  the  capacity  of  a  State  to 
withstand  a  long-continued  struggle.  The  rais- 
ing of  a  loan  shifts  the  burden  to  a  period  when 
industry  will  be  better  prepared  to  endure  it. 
In  the  peaceful  competition  for  commercial  as- 
cendency, great  advantages  are  gained  by  those 
States  or  communities  which  arc  first  to  develop 
their  resources,  it  is.  therefore,  often  expedient 
to  undertake  public  improvements  which  would 
be  too  costly  to  he  paid  for  out  of  increased 
taxation.  Sueh  improvements,  moreover,  create 
new  sources  of  revenue,  nnd  therefore  may  im- 
pose merely  a  nominal  burden  upon  posterity. 
Certain  classes  of  public  works — e.g.  State  rail 
ways  and  telegraph* — yield  a  direct  revenue 
which  may  be  sufficient  to  cover  depreciation  ami 
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internet  on  the  capital  invested  in  them.  It 
would  be  manifestly  unreasonable  to  pay  for 
such  works  out  of  taxation.  To  do  so  would  un- 
justly burden  the  present  taxpayer  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  future  generations. 

While  there  are  circumstances,  then,  under 
which  the  ereation  of  public  debt  is  abundantly 
justified,  it  remains  true  that  in  praetiee,  debts 
are  often  contracted  to  national  detriment.  The 
ease  with  which  money  is  raised  by  loans  leads 
often  to  reckless  financiering.  I'seless  wars  are 
undertaken,  premature  and  unproductive  pub- 
lic works  are  entered  upon.  The  expediency  of 
particular  loans,  however,  is  a  matter  to  be"  de- 
cided by  practical  politics,  not  by  financial  theory. 

The  effect  upon  industry  of  the  creation  of  a 
public  debt  has  received  thorough  discussion  from 
economists.  When  the  Government  enters  the 
market  as  a  bidder  for  money,  capital  is  drawn 
away  from  productive  enterprises,  and  industry 
is  in  so  far  bam|K-red.  It  may,  however,  happen 
that  the  demand  for  more  capital  will  encourage 
saving,  so  that  the  loss  to  industry  will  not  In? 
measured  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  public  loan. 
If  the  loan  is  for  productive  purposes  which 
would  otherwise  lie  undertaken  by  private  enter- 
prise, industry  is  not  necessarily  deranged.  It 
makes  some  difference  whether  the  loan  is  made 
at  home  or  abroad.  Owing  to  friction  in  the  in- 
ternational flow  of  capital,  a  foreign  loan  may 
have  far  less  effect  upon  national  industry  than 
a  domestic  loan. 

Important  political  consequences  frequently  re- 
sult from  the  creation  of  a  public  debt.  When  the 
creditors  of  a  State  are  its  own  citizens,  a  party 
vitally  interested  in  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment is  created.  When  a  weak  State  incurs  a 
large  debt  to  foreigners,  it  may  endanger  its  own 
autonomy.  Egypt  is  a  classical* example  of  a  State 
which  has  fallen  under  foreign  control  in  this  way. 

Conversion  ok  Rekiniung  ok  1'i  m.ir  Dk.ut. 
Public  debts  are  frequently  created  at  n  time  of 
low  national  credit.  To  attract  investors,  it  is 
necessary  to  issue  Iwmds  paying  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  When  national  credit  improves,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  exchange  high-interest  obligations  which 
are  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Government  for 
others  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  The 
exchange  may  be  a  direct  one.  in  which  case  the 
Government  retains  its  former  creditors;  or  a  new 
loan  may  be  issued  to  pay  off  the  old  obligations. 

Almost  every  country  which  has  a  public  debt 
has  refunded  it  at  various  times.  The  refund- 
ing operations  of  the  British  Treasury  extend 
through  two  centuries.  Conversion  has  been  fre- 
quent in  the  I'nited  States,  both  in  national  and 
local  finance. 

The  investor  in  public  funds  is  naturally  op- 
posed to  conversion.  Part  of  the  inducement  for 
investing  in  bonds  consists  in  the  expectation 
that  they  will  continue  to  bear  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  ami  so  i  js«.  above  par  value  after  normal 
conditions  return.  In  the  I'nited  States  the 
investor  is  usually  insured  against  early  conver- 
sion by  the  provisions  of  the  loan:  in  other  coun- 
tries the  saine  end  is  reached  by  the  adoption  of 
a  settled  policy  of  converting  only  after  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time.  One  method  of  insuring 
the  investor  against  conversion  is  to  issue  low- 
interest  bonds  below  par.  Redemption  <>f  such 
obligations  entails  n  heavy  cost.  This  practice  is 
generally  regarded,  however,  as  bad  finance,  and 
is  not  resorted  to  in  the  I'nited  States. 


Repayment  of  Phieh  Debt.  Some  parts  of 
the  public  debt  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  auto- 
matically  extinguished.  Such  are  the  terminable 
annuities  of  British  finance.  Each  payment  in 
eludes,  besides  interest,  u  partial  repayment  of 
ttie  principal.  It  would  obviously  be  incon- 
venient to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  public  debt  in 
this  way,  since  payments  would  have  to  be  made 
whether  revenues  were  plentiful  or  not.  Most 
frequently  debt  is  paid  by  redeeming  obligations 
which  are  due,  or  which  are  payable  at  the  op- 
tion of  Government,  or  by  purchasing  bonds  in 
the  open  market  and  canceling  them. 

The  policy  of  repaying  public  debts  has  often 
been  called  into  question.  In  order  to  redeem  a 
debt,  a  greater  sum  must  be  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple by  taxation;  and  it  is  the  last  portion  of  the 
taxes  which  is  hardest  to  collect  and  which  causes 
the  greatest  distress.  Almost  all  modern  States 
are  growing  in  wealth  and  population;  com* 
qucntly,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  debt  which 
at  present  would  be  very  difficult  to  pay  will  in 
the  future  be  relatively  insignificant.  So  long 
as  gold  was  depreciating  in  value,  the  burden  of 
debt  was  automatically  growing  less;  and  the 
application  of  science  to  mining  and  economy  in 
the  use  of  gold  may  bring  nbout  another  period 
of  declining  vnlue  of  gold  which  would  again 
reduce  the  burden  of  public  debt  without  resort 
to  taxation. 

When  a  State  is  insufficiently  provided  with 
capital,  its  bonds  are  likely  to  be  held  by  foreign 
capitalists.  In  repaying  the  debt,  the  State  may 
diminish  the  scanty  supply  of  capital  and  so  in- 
jure its  own  industries. 

There  are,  however,  cogent  reasons  for  the  re- 
demption of  public  debts.  A  future  generation 
may  indeed  lie  more  able  to  pay  a  given  sum  than 
the' present  generation;  but  the  future  will  doubt 
less  have  correspondingly  heavy  obligations  of  it* 
own.  Gold  may  indeed  depreciate,  but  it  may  also 
appreciate.  The  payment  of  debt  may  derange 
industry,  but  it  unquestionably  strengthens  the 
credit  of  a  nation  and  places  it  in  a  condition 
to  meet  emergencies.  On  these  grounds  t !»#* 
weight  of  modern  authority  favors  the  gradual 
redemption  of  public  debts. 

Debts  ok  Leaning  Nations.     The  national 
debt  of  England   is  dated  generally   from  the 
year  lf.f»3,  with  the  loan  to  the  Government  el 
the   entire    capital    of    the    Bank    oi  Knglaiul. 
amounting  to  £1. -200.000.     In   return   for  thi« 
loan  the   Bank   received  its  charter  and  priv 
ileges.    The    needs    of    the    Government  were 
pressing,  and  the  debt,  once  started,  grew  rap- 
idly,   as    the    result    of    the    vigorous  foreign 
poficy  of  William  III.    At  the  accession  of  the 
Home   <>f    Hanover,   in    1714.    it    bad  reached 
(.."iO.OOO.OOO.  and  it  grew  throughout  the  follow 
ing  century,  as  a  result  of  the  several  wars  in 
which  Knglnnd  found  herself  engaged.  When, 
in  1703,  the  great  struggle  with  France  began, 
the  debt  was  £260.000.000.  and  when  it  terminal 
ed  with  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815.  it  had 
reached  the  sum  of  £K**5.000.0O0.    The  example 
set  by  England  wn«  followed  by  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  although  Iteforc  the  closing  year* 
of  the  eighteenth  century  few  of  the  States  had 
contracted   debts  upon   any  considerable 
The  Napoleonic  struggle,  which  involved  .ill  Eu 
rope.  inaugurated  an  era  of  debt   for  modem 
States,  and  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a 
rapid  growth  of  national  indebtedness.    A  tnbie 
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compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistic*  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  here  repro- 
duced, gives  the  indebtedness  of  some  of  the 
principal  nations,  and  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  combined,  since  1800.  The  table  shows 
that  the  progress  of  debt  in  most  countries  has 
been  constantly  forward,  and  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  no  conspicuous  reduction 
of  the  debt.  The  debt  of  (ireat  Britain  reached 
its  maximum  in  1857,  when  it  amounted  to 
£83»,000.000.  In  the  forty-three  yuars  since  that 
date  the  total  has  been  reduced  by  £199.000,000; 
but  the  process  of  debt  reduction  has  been 
checked  for  the  time  being  by  the  complications 
in  South  Africa. 
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American  National  Dedt.  The  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  was  first  reported,  1791,  two 
vears  after  the  organization  of  the  Government, 
ua  $75,403,470.52.  In  1812,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  war  with  England,  it  had 
fallen  to  $45,200 ,7 37 .00.  That  war  brought  it 
up  to  a  total  of  S127.334.U33.74.  After  peace 
the  reduction  was  from  $3,000,000  to  $10,000,000 
per  year  until  in  1S3«  it  reached  its  lowest  point, 
being  only  $37,515.05.  Thenceforward  it  in- 
creased one  year  and  decreased  the  next,  until 
in  I860 — the  year  before  the  Civil  War — it  was 
$04,842,287.88,  and  the  annual  interest  was 
$3,443,087.  This  was  a  rate  per  capita  on  the 
whole  population  of  $1.91  debt  and  II  cents  in- 
terest. The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  made  the 
raising  of  enormous  sums  of  money  an  impera- 
tive necessity.  Two  small  loans  had  been  made 
just  before— -in  1858.  $20,000,000  in  5  per  cents., 
and  in  1800,  $21,000,000  in  0  per  cents— the  first 
to  run  15  and  the  last  20  years.  Of  the  last 
loan,  only  $7,022,000  was  issued.  Of  the  loans 
made  neeessarv  bv  the  Civil  War.  the  first 
was  February  ' 8.  1801.  825.tH10.000  at  0  per 
cent.,  to  run  20  yenrs.  of  which  $18,415,000  was 
reissued.  March  2.  1801 .  0  per  cent.  Treasury  notes 
were  authorized  and  $35,304,450  issued.  Same  date. 
$1,095,850  reissued  to  pay  the  Oregon  war  debt. 


July  17,  1801,  $250,000,000,  at  7  per  cent.,  to 
run  20  years,  with  authority  to  issue  any  part  in 
the  form  of  Treasury  notes  running  three  years 
at  7/j  per  cent,  interest,  or  on  notes  not  bearing 
interest,  but  payable  on  demand,  or  in  Treasury 
certificates  for  one  year  bearing  3I«U»0  jht  cent, 
interest ;  the  whole  amount  of  demand  notes  not 
to  exceed  $50,000,000.  An  act  of  August  5,  1801, 
authorized  the  issue  of  0  per  cent,  bonds,  running 
20  years,  to  exchange  for  the  one  and  three  year 
notes  just  mentioned,  with  accumulated  interest, 
at  any  time  before  their  maturity;  and  the  de- 
mand notes  were  made  receivable  for  all  dues  to 
the  Government.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  demand  notes,  at  first  rejected  by  the  banks, 
were  at  a  premium,  and  the  interest  Waring  notes 
were  readily  convertible  into 
permanent  0  percent  bond*. 
On  February  12.  1802.  $10,000, 
000  more  of  demand  notes  were 
issued.  In  the  same  month  a 
great  war  loan  was  authorized 
—$500,000,000  of  0  per  cent, 
bonds,  redeemable  after  5  and 
payable  after  20  years.  The 
loan  was  readily  taken,  and 
the  full  amount  was  issued.  In 
1804-65,  $15,000,000  more  was 
authorized  of  the  same  loan. 
In  February.  1862.  $150,000,000 
of  legal-tender  notes  were  au- 
thorized, of  which  $50,000,000 
were  to  take  the  place  of  dc 
mand  notes.  In  July,  1862, 
$150,000,000  more  were  author 
ized,  and  an  equal  amount  in 
addition  in  March,  1863,  mak- 
ing $450,000,000  in  all.  These 
issues  formed  the  currency 
known  as  'greenbacks,'  from 
the  color  of  the  paper.  An 
act  in  February,  1862,  author 
ized  the  acceptance  of  $25,000,- 
000  of  deposits,  increased  in 
March  to  $100,000,000,  on 
which  5  per  cent,  interest  was  paid.  In  June, 
1864,  $50,000,000  more  was  authorized  at  6 
per  cent.  This  was  a  temporary  loan,  to  be 
repaid  on  ten  days'  notice,  and  was  all  re- 
deemed before  the  close  of  1800.  In  March. 
1802,  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  certificates 
of  indebtedness  to  public  creditors  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  claims,  running  1  vear  at  6  per  cent. 
There  were  $501,753,241  issued,  all  redeemed  be- 
fore I860.  In  July,  1862,  postage  stamps  were 
issued  for  currency,  and  made  a  legal  tender  for 
sums  less  than  $5.  In  March,  1  St 
currency  was  authorized  in  plncf 
Stamps,  the  amount  limited  to  $50,000,000.  In 
March,  1863,  a  loan  of  $900,000,000  was  author- 
ized, principal  and  interest  payable  in  coin;  but 
only  $75,000,000  was  issued.  The  same  act  au- 
thorized $400,000,000.  in  one,  two.  and  three  year 
Treasury  note*,  interest  not  over  0  per  cent.,  pay- 
able in  ordinary  money,  and  to  be  a  legal  tender 
for  their  face  value.  The  actual  issues  were: 
Of  one-year  notes,  at  5  per  cent..  $44,520,000; 
two-year  notes,  at  5  per  cent.,  $  1 00.480,000 ; 
three-year  notes,  at  0  per  cent..  $266,595,440; 
making  the  whole  issue  $477,595,400:  all  can- 
celed or  exchanged  before  May  15,  1X0X.  In 
March.  1864.  a  loan  of  8200.000.000  was  author- 
ized at  5  or  6  per  cent.,  principal  and  interest 
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payable  in  coin;  $100,117,300  were  issued  at  5 
per  cent.,  to  run  40  yearn  (the  10-40s  of  1864)  ; 
and  $3,882,500  at  0  per  cent.  Most  of  the  5  per 
cents,  brought  premiums  from  1  to  7  per  cent. 
In  June,  1804,  a  loan  of  $400,000,000  was  author- 
ized at  0  per  cent,  (the  5-20s  of  1804),  of  which 
$121,501,300  was  issued.  In  June,  1864.  Con- 
gress* authorized  the  issue  of  $200,000,000  in 
7  30  Treasury  notes,  and  in  March,  1865,  the 
sum  was  increased  by  $600,000,000  more.  Tho 
whole  i*sue  was  $829,992,500  of  7-30  interest- 
hearing  notes,  and  the  whole  loan  was  redeemed 
by  the  middle  of  July,  1808.  In  March,  1805,  a 
loan  was  authorized'  of  $000,000,000  in  0  per 
cent.  5-20  bonds,  to  be  used  only  for  the  payment 
of  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  of  the  na- 
tion. Two  issues  were  made:  July  1,  $322,988,- 
950  and  $379,010,050,  and  in  July.  1868,  $42.- 
539,350.  all  to  redeem  Treasury  notes  and  other 
obligations ;  but  in  no  case  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt.  In  March,  1807,  and  July,  1868,  there 
were  issued  $85,150,000  of  temporary  loan  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent., 
to  redeem  compound-interest  notes.  In  July, 
1M70.  the  great  refunding  act  was  pasx-d.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to 
issue  #200.000.000  nt  5  per' cent..  $300,000,000  at 
4 Mi  per  cent.,  and  $1,000,000,000  ut  4  per  cent, 
of  thirty-year  bonds,  principal  and  inteiest  pay- 
aide  in  coin,  to  be  used  only  to  redeem  the  6  per 
cent,  or  other  early  bonds.  Besides  these  issues, 
there  were  guarantee  bonds  issued  to  the  Pacific 
and  other  railroads,  secure*!  by  mortgage  on  the 
roads.  In  January.  1871.  the  .3  per  cent,  bonds 
were  inc  reased  to  $500.000 .< MM). 

These  enormous  financial  transactions  have  no 
parallel  for  extent  in  the  world's  history.  Yet 
for  a  time  there  was  much  fear  that  such  loans 
could  not  be  floated :  but  when  they  were  proved 
possible  without  recourse  to  the  capitalists  of 
foreign  countries,  the  loyal  people  of  the  I'nion 
had  abundant  cause  for  congratulation.  The 
loan  of  1802  ($515,000,000)  was  the  greatest  in 
amount  and  the  most  successful  thus  far  attempt- 
ed. Afterwards,  however,  loans  were  not  easily 
made,  and  the  Covernnient  was  compelled  to  re 
sort  to  currency  and  Treasury  notes,  and  also 
compound -interest  notes  and  certificates  of  in 
debtcdness.  The  greatest  test  of  the  financial 
strength  of  the  nation  fiercely  struggling  to  main- 
tain its  political  existence  was  in  1804.  On  July 
II.  in  that  year,  gold  touched  its  highest  point. 
$2.85,  and  a  paper  dollar  was  worth  in  gold  only 
about  38  cents. 

From  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  the  surplus 
of  revenue  was  applied  to  the  public  debt.  As 
the  bondfl  bearing  the  higher  rates  of  interest 
were  first  extinguished,  the  interest  burden  di- 
minished even  more  rapidly  than  the  principal. 
Thus,  while  in  1805  the  total  interest-bearing 
debt  amounted  to  $2,381,000,000.  ami  the  annual 
interest  charge tn $151.000,000, at  its  lowest  point, 
in  1892.  of  $58.1.000,000  principal,  the  interest 
charge  was.  in  round  numbers,  but  $23,000,000. 
As  the  population  bad  increased  rapidly  during 
the  interval,  the  interest  per  capita  had  declined 
from  $1.39  to  39  cents.  After  1893  the  amount 
of  public  debt  was  increased  by  the  issue  of 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  Treasury 
against  the  drain  upon  its  gold  reserve.  This 
isMie  of  5  jmt  cent,  bonds  was  followed  in  1898 
by  a  further  issue  of  3  per  cent,  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish 
War.    P.v  the  act  of  March  14.  1900.  the  3.  4. 


and  5  per  cent,  bonds  were  made  convertible  into 
2  per  cent,  bonds,  which  resulted  in  a  consider 
able  diminution  of  the  annual  interest  charge. 
The  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  L'nited  State- 
on  July  1,  1900,  was  made  up  of  the  following: 
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For  discussion  of  theory  of  public  debt,  con- 
sult: Adams,  I'ublic  Debt's  (New  York,  1890); 
Ba  .-table,  I'ublic  Finance  (London,  1895)  ;  for 
statistics  of  public  debts,  Fenn,  The  I'ublic 
Funds  (London,  184)8)  ;  Monthly  Nummary  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
for  March,  1901  (Washington ) .  Sec  Finance; 
Banking;  Annuities:  Reflndinu ;  Money. 

DEBTOR.  In  thc  history  of  this,  as  of  almost 
every  other  branch  of  law,  we  may,  if  we  will, 
trace  the  march  of  social  progress  in  general.  In 
primitive  society  the  arrangements  for  borrow- 
ing and  lending  are  rarely  such  as  to  enable  the 
citizens  to  avail  themselves  with  security  of  their 
mutual  resources,  or  to  assign  such  limits  to  the 
powers  of  the  creditor  as  either  the  claims  of 
humanity  or  his  own  true  interests  demand.  On 
the  one  hand,  lending  is  confounded  with  alms- 
giving, anil  the  exaction  of  interest,  and  even  of 
capital,  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  inhumanity 
toward  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  no  sooner 
do  the  creditor's  rights  come  to  be  recognized 
in  anything  like  a  legal  sense  than  there  seem 
to  be  no  logical  grounds  on  which  any  limits  can 
lie  set  to  them.  If  he  is  entitled  to  exact  the  debt 
at  all,  he  is  entitled  to  seize  the  goods  of  the 
debtor  ;  and  if  the  debtor  has  no  goods,  he  is  en- 
titled to  his  services.  But  the  possession  of  his 
services  implies  the  possession  of  his  person,  and 
the  possession  of  his  person  implies  the  posses- 
sion of  his  life.  Moreover,  from  the  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  domestic  ties  which  usually  prevail 
in  early  times,  the  person  of  the  individual, 
where  that  individual  is  the  father  of  a  family, 
brings  along  with  it  that  of  his  w  ife,  his  children, 
and  his  slaves.  The  creditor  thus  Inh-oiiics  the 
absolute  master  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  his 
debtor,  anil  of  all  those  who  are  def>endent  upon 
him.  The  arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  law  are 
an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
ruder  forms  of  society,  the  laws  of  debt  thus  com- 
bine a  degree  of  lenity  with  a  degree  of  severity 
which  are  equally  alien  to  modern  views.  In  this 
as  in  many  other  respects  they  are  typical  of  the 
state  of  society  to  which  they  belong,  rather 
than  a  system  peculiar  to  the  .Tews.  If  nn 
Israelite  became  poor,  it  was  a  duty  to  lend  to 


him,  and  no  interest  was  to  be  exacted  either  in 
money  or  in  produce.  If  he  was  a  foreigner,  thc 
case  was  different,  and  the  taking  of  interest 
was  legal  (Kx.  xxii.  25;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20; 
Lev.  xxv.  35  38  >.  W  hen  the  Sabbatical  year  ar- 
rived— i.e.  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years— there 
was  a  general  remission  of  debts  as  between 
Israelite  and  Israelite;  and  the  near  approach  of 
the  year  of  remission  was  not  to  be  recognized 
as  an  ajsdogy  for  declining  to  lend  to  an  indigent 
brother  ( Deut.  xv.  1-11).  Pledges,  it  is  true,  might 
be  taken,  but  even  here  the  same  humane  prin- 
ciples prevailed.  The  upper  millstone  was  sacred, 
for  to  take  it  would  be  to  deprive  the  debtor  of 
thc  means  of  subsistence.  If  raiment  was  the 
pledge,  it  must  1k>  returned  before  nightfall,  when 
it  might  be-  required  for  a  covering;  and  the 
widow's  garment  could  not  be  taken  in  pledge 
(Ex.  xxii.  20,  27).  In  strange  contrast  to  this 
is  thc  provision  (l^ev.  xxv.  39)  that  a  poor 
Israelite  may  be  sold  to  one  possessed  of  sub- 
stance, even  when  modified  by  the  special  pro- 
vision that  he  shall  serve  as  a  hired  servant,  not 
as  a  bond  servant,  and  shall  be  set  at  liberty 
when  the  year  of  jubilee  arrives.  Children  were 
often  given  in  pledge  (Job  xxiv.  9),  and  ulti- 
mately into  slavery,  in  payment  of  debt  (II. 
Kings  iv.  1).  In  Matthew  xviii.  Christ  refers 
to  the  custom  of  selling  the  debtor,  his  wife  and 
children,  and  all  that  he  had,  in  payment,  rather 
as  a  general  custom  of  all  nations  than  as  one 
peculiar  to  the  Jews — the  'certain  king'  being 
a  typical  instance  of  a  man  of  substance. 

Both  in  Greece  and  in  Rome  the  creditor  had 
a  claim  to  the  person  of  the  debtor.  Previous 
to  the  time  of  Solon  this  arrangement  had  pro- 
duced consequences  at  Athens  closely  analogous 
to  those  which  afterwards  led  to  the  struggles 
between  thc  patricians  and  plebeians  at  Rome; 
and  his  abolition  of  it  forms  one  of  Solon's  many 
claims  to  the  character  of  an  enlightened  legis- 
lator. By  the  Twelve  Tables  it  was  enacted  at 
Rome  that  if  the  debtor  admitted  thc  debt,  or 
had  had  judgment  pronounced  against  him  for 
it,  thirty  days  should  be  allowed  him  for  pay- 
ment. At  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  was 
liable  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor, 
who  kept  him  sixty  days  in  chains,  exposing  him 
from  time  to  time  publicly,  and  proclaiming  his 
debt.  If  no  one  stepjs-d  in  to  release  him,  the 
debtor,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  might  be  sold 
for  a  slave,  or  put  to  death.  If  there  were  sev- 
eral creditors,  the  letter  of  the  law  permitted 
them  to  cut  their  debtor  in  pieces,  sharing  him 
in  proportion  to  their  claims;  but  Oellius  tells 
us  that  nn  Shylock  ever  was  found  in  Rome.  To 
treat  him  as  a  slave,  however,  and  make  him 
work  out  the  debt,  was  the  common  practice; 
and  the  children  in  his  power,  in  accordance  with 
the  whole  constitution  of  society  at  Rome,  fol- 
lowed his  condition.  The  Lex  Pietelia  ( B.C.  32fi) 
alleviated  the  condition  of  the  debtors  (wrj-i) 
to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  preventing  summary 
imprisonment,  nnd  relieving  all  debtors  for  the 
future  from  being  put  in  chains.  There  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  public  prisons  for  debtors 
at  Rome,  and  each  creditor,  consequently,  was 
the  jailer  of  his  own  debtor.  In  this  circum- 
stance we  probably  see  the  reason  of  the  promi- 
nence which  was  given  by  the  plclwdans  to  a 
change  in  the  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  secession,  in  B.C.  494,  and 
subsequently  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
struggles  between  the  two  orders. 
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During  the  feudal  period  the  person  in  general 
was  not  attachable  for  debt,  imprisonment  being 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  warlike  service, 
to  which  every  man  was  bound;  and  it  was  for 
the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  merchant  having  to  deal  with  stran- 
gers and  foreigners  that  it  was  first  introduced 
by  the  mercantile  communities  of  Europe.  By 
the  Statute  of  Merchants  it  was  enacted  by  the 
English  Parliament,  in  1282,  that  in  lending 
money  a  merchant  might  bring  the  borrower  be- 
fore the  l«ord  Mayor  of  London,  or  the  chief 
warden  of  another  good  town,  and  cause  him  to 
acknowledge  his  debt  and  day  of  payment.  A 
recognizance  (q.v.)  was  then  enrolled,  and  an 
obligation  written  by  the  clerk  and  sealed  with 
the  King's  seal  and  the  debtor's.  Failing  pay- 
ment, the  creditor  was  entitled  to  produce  this 
obligation,  and  to  demaud  a  warrant  to  seize  the 
person  of  his  debtor  and  to  commit  him  to  the 
Tower.  This  barbarous  practice  of  punishing 
misfortune  as  a  crime  nourished  in  Kngland  for 
six  hundred  years,  until  the  humanitarian  senti- 
ment of  our  own  time,  stirred  into  action  by  the 
efforts  of  Samuel  Romilly  and  other  reformers, 
forced  the  abandonment  of  the  practice.  An 
impression  of  the  extent  of  the  hardship  which  it 
involved  may  be  gained  from  the  statistics.  Par- 
liamentary returns  Bhcw  that  in  the  eighteen 
months  subsequent  to  the  commercial  panic  of 
1825,  101.000  writs  for  debt  were  issued  from 
the  English  courts.  In  the  vear  ending  Janu- 
ary 5.  1830,  there  were  711*4  debtors  sent  to 
prison  in  London,  and  on  that  day  164f>  of  these 
were  still  in  confinement.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  reform  legisla- 
tion referred  to,  the  prisons  of  Kngland  were 
crowded  with  debtors.  The  first  statute  afford- 
ing partial  relief  to  these  unfortunates  was 
passed  in  1838,  but  it  was  not  until  1868  that 
the  system  was  abolished  (Statutes  32  and  33 
Vict.,  c.  62). 

The  practice  of  imprisonment  for  debt  has  also 
prevailed,  though  to  a  much  more  limited  ex- 
tent, in  the  United  States.  It  was  abolished  in 
New  York  in  1831,  and  shortly  after  that  date 
by  the  other  States  in  which  it  had  l>een  per- 
mitted. In  many  of  the  States  it  has  never 
been  recognized.  Both  in  Kngland  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  however,  a  limited  right  of  coercing 
a  dishonest  debtor  by  arrest  in  civil  process  is 
permitted  by  statute.  It  is  generally  allowed  in 
actions  for  injury  to  the  person  or  character,  or 
for  injury  to  or  the  wrongful  taking  of  property, 
emliezzlcmeiit  by  public  officers  or  persons  acting 
in  a  private  fiduciary  capacity  as  trustees;  for 
misconduct  in  office,  or  in  any  professional  em- 
ployment ;  in  actions  to  recover  possession  of 
personal  property,  where  it  is  concealed  or  kept 
out  of  the  rench  of  the  sheriff;  and  where  the 
defendant  has  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  contracting 
the  debt  or  in  avoiding  payment.  Women  are 
generally  exempt  from  arrest  in  all  cases  except 
actions  for  willful  injury  to  person,  character, 
or  property. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  position  of  the 
debtor  has  been  mitigated  by  the  general  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  the  bankruptcy  and  insolvency 
laws,  see  those  titles.  See  also  Debt,  and  the 
titles  there  referred  to.  For  the  remedies  avail- 
able atrainst  nhseonding  debtors,  see  Absconding. 

DEBUT,  dft'bit'  (Fr.l.  A  word  which  sitmifies 
generally  a  'beginning'  or  'entrance,'  but  cru  cially 


applied  to  the  first  appearance  of  an  actor  or 
uctrcss  on  the  stage,  or  to  a  first  appearance  in 
a  particular  theatre.  In  these  circumstance*  the 
actor  is  called  a  debutant ;  the  actress.a  debutante. 

DEC  A  (Gk,  deku,  ten).     A  common 

prefix  or  combining  form  meaning  f<  n.  as  in 
deca  polls,  a  union  of  ten  cities;  decalogue,  the 
Ten  Commandments;  de'eamctre,  a  measure  of 
ten  metres,  etc.    From  drca  is  formed : 

Decade,  a  collection  or  group  of  ten.  In  it* 
most  common  application  it  signifies  a  period  of 
ten  years.  The  word  was  used  in  the  calendar 
of  the  French  Republic  to  designate  the  week 
of  ten  days.  Each  month  of  thirty  days  was 
divided  into  three  decades.  The  days  of  each 
decade  were  named  primldi,  duodi,  tridi,  quartidt, 
ijuintldi,  sextidi.  aeptidi,  octidi,  nonidi,  and  de- 
cadi.  The  tenth,  or  dicadi,  was  the  day  of  rest: 
and,  as  the  Republic  acknowledged  no  definite 
religion,  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  and  ex- 
hortation to  virtue.  The  Republican  year  num- 
bered 36  decades.  The  remaining  five  ( in  leap- 
years,  six)  days  were  set  apart  as  holidays  at  the 
end  of  the  year  without  being  numbered. 

DECACHORD  (Gk.  tU ndxopfioc,  dekachordo*. 
ten-stringed,  from  dina,  deka,  Lat.  decern .  Engl. 
ten  -f-  x°pMj,  chords,  string,  chord).  A  kind  of 
guitar  with  ten  strings,  similar  to  the  common 
guitar,  but  larger  in  the  body,  and  provided  with 
a  broader  finger-board.  The  lower  strings  have 
no  frets,  being  used  only  as  open  notes. 

DECADENCE  (Fr.  dtcadenoe,  through  ML 
decadentia,  from  dc,  from  +  oaderc,  to  fall).  A 
term  used  with  reference  to  works  of  art  belong- 
ing to  a  school  which  had  passed  the  period  of  it* 
highest  excellence  before  they  were  produced. 
In  Greece,  nrt  in  all  its  forms  reached  its  acme 
in  c.450-323  B.C.  ;  and  though  there  are  many  ex- 
quisite works  which  were  produced  at  a  later 
period,  they  all  belong,  more  or  less  conspicuous- 
ly, to  the  decadence  of  Greek  art.  In  Rome,  both 
art  and  literature  culminated  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  from  that  time  we  have  a  de- 
cadence which  soon  becomes  very  obvious  and 
rapid.  The  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  at- 
tained its  highest  development  in  the  early  six- 
teenth century,  in  the  persons  of  such  artists  as 
Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Leonardo,  Titian.  Correg- 
gio,  after  whom  came  its  decadence,  to  which  even 
such  artists  as  the  Carracci  and  Tiepolo  belong. 

DECADENTS,  da'kn'diiN'  (It.,  Sp.,  Port.  d> 
endente,  from  Ijit.  dc,  down  +  cadcrr,  to  fall  I. 
The  name  of  a  class  or  group  of  young  writer* 
(particularly  poets)  and  artists  in  France  dur 
ing  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
term  began  to  be  derisively  applit-d  about  1882: 
it  was  used  interchangeably  with  that  of  'Sym 
bolists';  became  associated  in  a  way  with  the  ris? 
of   Impressionism   in  painting    (see  Painting. 
Modern)  ;   and  has  now  been  practically  sup- 
planted by  the  word  'Symbolists'  (q.v.  I.  wh>cfc 
represents"  all  that  proved  to  be  durable  in 
dismc.    The   term   decadent,    however,    is  still 
used,  loosely,  to  desigtiate  by  way  of  ridicule  all 
modern  writers,  like  Ibsen  and  Annunzio.  who* 
themes  at  times  have  been  atavistic,  their  char 
acters  'degenerate,'  and  their  theories   of  art 
more  or  less  subversive. 

The  decadent  poets  in  France  merit  distinctive 
notice  for  the  role  which  they  played  in  connee 
tion  with  the  development  of  the  Symbolist  srhool 
or  movement.    Their  literature  may  be  said  to 
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have  been  bom  (if  the  demoniacisin  of  Baudelaire, 
the  exaggerated  realism  in  Zola,  the  haughty  pes- 
simism and  gorgeous  indifference  of  Leeonte  de 
Lisle,  and  the  over-refining  neurosis  of  the  Gon- 
courts,  against  all  which  influences,  except  that 
of  Baudelaire,  the  Decadents  nevertheless  revolted 
wholly  or  in  part  like  unnatural  children.  As 
for  Baudelaire,  they  adoringly  adopted  him  as 
their  particular  sire  and  model.  Their  more  im- 
mediate avatars  were  Verlaine  and  Mnllarme. 
Among  the  Decadents  of  Paris  there  developed 
two  general  groups  which  naturally  intermingled 
to  some  degree.  The  less  serious  class  associated 
their  verse  with  the  chanson  populaire.  They 
did  not  shrink  from  repulsive  themes,  brutal 
cochonneries,  Rabelaisian  wit,  the  authors  glory- 
ing in  the  extravaganzas  of  'eccentrics'  writing 
for  the  pavement  public.  Their  songs  were  put 
forth  in  all  sorts  of  loose,  unkempt  forms  of 
verse — varieties  such  as  had  never  been  dreamed 
of  in  Paris.  To  whet  their  own  morbid  inspira- 
tions, they  drank  absinthe,  and  ate  hashish  and 
morphine.  They  celebrated  the  effects  of  dissipa- 
tion and  disease,  and  were  proud  to  belong  among 
the  poites  maudits.  They  were  noisy  poseurs, 
often  most  ingenious  and  clever,  and  always  sur- 
prising. Their  cafe's,  notably  the  Chat  Noir, 
were  long  frequented  by  a  public  greedy  for  the 
latest  sensation. 

It  was  the  more  serious  class  of  Parisian  Deca- 
dents who  became  a  part  of  the  Symbolist  move- 
ment. They  were  the  delicate  and  aristocratic 
brothers  of  the  song-writers.  They  reflected  the 
same  traits  and  motives,  but  in  a  more  fine- 
grained, literary,  and  enlightened  manner,  and  in 
the  higher  forms  of  verse.  They,  too,  identified 
themselves  with  urban  life,  and  exalted  its  facti- 
tious stimulations  and  the  elaborate  and  refined 
corruptions  of  an  excessive  or  declining  civiliza- 
tion. They  disdained  the  natural,  the  simple,  the 
rural,  the  healthful.  They  were  rare  a-sthetcs. 
dwelling  in  Baudelaire's  'artificial  paradises,' 
with  ana-rnic,  satiny  complexions,  victims  of 
goaded  nerves,  supreme  egoists,  in  search  of 
the  unusual,  the  abnormal  and  the  difficult. 
They  prided  themselves  on  being  savant  tnys- 
tifieateurs,  nnd  were  distinguished  by  maladive 
airs  and  effeminate  graces,  What  few  i<Ieas 
these  poets,  in  their  effaced  cult  of  Hartmann 
and  Buddhism,  harbored  and  expressed,  were 
voluntarily  involved  in  mystic  complexity,  in  ob- 
scurantism. They  wished  to  substitute  sensations 
for  ideas,  and  art  for  morals.  Their  theories  and 
practices  in  the  more  intimate  matter  of  the  art 
of  poetry,  however,  stood  out  as  interesting  and 
original.  It  was  their  aim  always  to  suggest 
and  to  mask,  never  to  name  or  expose.  They 
employed  the  semi  effects,  the  neutral  tones,  and 
relied  on  pale  motives,  evaporative  nuances,  and' 
on  lingering,  caressing  extenuations  of  results. 
More  conspicuous  was  their  ambitious  confusing 
of  the  functions  of  the  senses,  insisting  on  color 
in  music  and  on  music  in  color,  and  finding  forms 
and  perfumes  in  both.  Their  main  purpose  in 
this  sphere  was  to  interpret  emotions  as 
music  nnd  to  marry  it  to  poetry,  ns  devoted 
Wagnerians.  They  sought  to  wed  the  How  of 
harmonies  to  liquid  verse,  to  emphasize  floating 
indecisions  and  extremely  mobile  sensuousnesses, 
earning  thereby  the  name  of  'deliqueseents.'  In 
nil  this  they  courted  the  neurotic,  the  psychical, 
the  supranatural,  and  reacted  against  the  mate- 


rialistic and  plastic  cults  of  the  realists  and  the 
Parnassians. 

The  most  tangible  of  their  innovations  lay  in 
their  forms  of  verse — their  vers  brisks — in 
which  they  displayed  attempts  nt  blank  verse  or 
rhynied  prose,  and  strove  to  expand  the  formal 
and  contracted  limitations  of  French  versifica- 
tion. They  wrote  'familiar  alexandrines,'  and 
verse  of  more  than  twelve  feet;  they  discarded 
the  caesura  at  the  hemistich,  and  the  alternating 
process  of  male  and  female  rhymes.  In  fact, 
rhymes  and  fixed  forms  were  generally  abandoned 
for  assonances,  cadences,  repetitions,  and  for 
l>olymorphous  lines  which  were  meant  to  be  the 
tonal  and  visible  counterpart  and  representation 
of  the  themes  versified. 

The  Decadents  of  Paris  were  specifically  little 
more  than  curiosities;  but  in  their  connection 
with  Symbolism  they  were  not  without  effect  on 
literature  and  art.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  the  Decadents  were  merely  the  'Sym- 
bolists* who  failed.  Among  those  who  have  been 
for  one  reason  or  another  or  at  various  times 
associated  in  France,  in  the  public  mind,  with 
devadisme  may  be  mentioned  (to  name  a  few  at 
haphazard)  Maurice  Bar  res,  De  Regnier.  Gustave 
Kahn ;  the  two  Belgians  Maeterlinck  nnd  Roden- 
bach;  the  Greek.  Morcos;  the  Americans,  Vide- 
Griffin  and  Stuart  Merrill.  The  Thf-Atre  Libre 
was  also  to  some  extent  identified  with  the  De- 
cadents. In  other  continental  countries  may 
perhaps  be  cited  the  Swede  Ola  Hansson,  the 
Norwegian  lijnlmar  Christiansen,  the  Austrian 
Hermann  Bahr.  In  England  Aubrey  Benrdsley 
(q.v.),  with  his  fantastic,  'unwholesome'  picto- 
rial art,  was  considered  a  conspicuous  Decadent. 
There  have  been  no  very  characteristic  echoes  in 
English  poetry,  because  blank  verse,  vers  librc, 
etc.,  were  not  new  to  it.  Consult:  R,  Doumic, 
Les  Jeunca  (1896)  ;  G.  Pellissier,  Etudes  de  lit- 
ttrature  contemporaine  (18118)  ;  A.  Symons.  The 
Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature  (London.  1800) . 

DECAEN,  di  kits',  Ciiabi.es  Mattiiiei-  Isi- 
dore, Count  (1769-1832).  A  French  general, 
famous  principally  for  his  share  in  the  victory  of 
Hohenlinden  in  1800.  In  1802  he  went  to  India 
as  Captain-General  of  the  French  possessions 
there,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  English  in 
1810,  and,  having  returned  in  1811,  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  army  in  Catalonia.  He  com- 
pelled the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tarra 
gona,  and  was  created  count  in  1812.  When 
Napoleon  abdicated,  Decaen  entered  the  service 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  but  on  the  Emperor's  return 
from  Elba  again  accepted  a  commnnd  under 
him.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  lived  in 
retirement. 

DECAGON  (Gk.  SUa,  deka,  ten  + 
goniii.  angle).  A  geometric  plane  figure  of  ten 
sides  and  ten  angles.  When  both  the  sides  and 
the  angles  are  equal,  the  figure  is  called  a 
regular  decagon.  This  figure  is  obtained  from  a 
regular  pentagon  (q.v.)  by  describing  a  circle 
around  the  latter,  bisecting  the  arcs  between  its 
vertices,  and  drawing  lines  from  these  vertices 
to  the  points  of  section.    See  Polygons. 

DECAISNE.  &<  kfln'.  Joseph  (180082).  A 
French  botanist,  born  in  Brussels.  He  studied 
medirine  nnd  natural  science  in  Paris,  and  in 
18.'10  became  connected  with  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  in  which  he  was  made  professor 
of  botany  in  1848.    Three  years  later  he  was 
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appointed  to  a  similar  post  at  the  Jardin  des 
Planles.  Hi-  published  works  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Ilerbarii  Timoriensis  Descriptio  (1835); 
I'lantea  de  VArabie  hiureusc,  rccueillies  par 
llotta  ( 1841 )  ;  Uistoirc  dc  la  maladie  des  pommea 
de  tcrre  (1845);  Recherche*  anatomiques  et 
physiologiques  sur  la  garancc  (  1847)  ;  Flore  (Xi- 
mcntaire  des  jardins  et  des  champs,  jointly  with 
Lcmaout.  (1855;  2d  ed.  1805)  ;  Traitc  yhicral 
ile  botaniquc  descriptive  et  analytique,  jointly 
with  Lemaout  (1807)  ;  Lc  jardin  fruitier  du 
Uustum  (9  vols.,  1858-78)  ;  Manuel  dc  I'amuteur 
des  jardins,  jointly  with  Naudin  (4  vols., 
1802  72). 

DECALOGUE  ( Ok.  denahtyoc ,  dckalogos,  ten 
Hayings,  from  dixa,  deka,  ten  +  foyoc,  logos, 
word).  The  term  usually  applied  by  the  Greek 
fathers  to  the  law  of  the  two  'tables  of  testi- 
mony' given,  according  to  the  Hook  of  Exodus,  by 
Jehovah  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  xx.  1-17). 
In  the  Hebrew  original  they  are  designated  as 
'ten  words*  t  Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  According  to  the 
narrative,  these  tables  were  made  of  stone,  and 
the  commandments  inscribed  thereon  were  "writ- 
ten by  the  finger  of  God."  Afterwards,  when  the 
tables  were  broken  by  Moses,  he  was  commanded 
to  hew  others,  on  which  Jehovah  again  wrote 
the  ten  words  (Ex.  xxxiv.).  The  commandments 
ore  not  numerically  divided  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  it  has  l»een  supposed  by  some  that  the  num- 
ber ten  was  chosen  because  ten  was  considered 
the  most  perfect  number.  As,  however,  there 
are  ten  distinct  injunctions,  it  is  superfluous  to 
allege  any  other  reason  for  the  division  than 
the  simple  fact  that  this  is  the  correct  enumera- 
tion. Philo  divides  them  into  two  pentads,  the 
first  ending  with  "honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  etc. ;  but  the  general  opinion  among 
Christians  is  that  the  first  table  contained  those 
commandments  which  enjoin  upon  us  our  duty 
to  God  (comprising  the  first  four),  and  the 
second  those  which  enjoin  upon  us  our  duty  to 
our  fellow -creatures  (comprising  the  last  six). 
The  Talmudists  make  the  introductory  words, 
"I  am  the  Lord  thy  Cod.  which  have  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,"  to  l>e  the  first  commandment,  and,  in 
consequence,  to  keep  the  number  ten.  they  make 
the  next  two  (verses  30)  into  one.  But  the 
words  quoted  obviously  contain  no  command  at 
all,  and  merely  express  the  general  reason  why 
the  Israelites  should  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
the  injunctions  which  follow.  Hence  Origen 
commences  the  Decalogue  with.  "Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  giwls  before  me."  His  division  is  that 
in  use  in  the  (5 reek,  and  in  all  the  Protestant 
churches  except  the  Lutheran:  while  from  the 
writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus  it  appears  that 
suc  h  was  also  the  division  received  in  the  Jewish 
Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  ami  Lutheran 
churches  also  make  verses  3-0  one  commandment. 
To  preserve  the  number  ten  they  divide  verse  17 
into  two  commandments,  the  tlrst  being  "Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,"  and  the 
second,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
wife,  nor  his  man-servant,"  etc..  to  the  end. 
The  two  tables  are  said  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  ark  of  the  tabernacle  as  a  testimony  of 
Jehovah's  revelation  (Ex.  xxv.  10). 

Modern  scholars  of  the  critical  school  hold 
that  there  are  two  texts  of  the  Decalogue — (1) 
Ex.  xx.  2-17.  and  (2)  Dent.  v.  0-21 — which  pre- 
sent some  striking  differences.    The  commands 


in  both  arc  the  same — viz.  (1)  prohibition  of 
any  worship  besides  that  of  Jehovah;  (2)  pro- 
hibition of  graven  images;  (3)  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  the  name  Jehovah  for  vain  purposes;  (•») 
the  Sabbath  command;  (5)  command  to  honor 
father  and  mother;  (0)  prohibition  <»f  murder; 
(7)  prohibition  of  adultery;  (8)  prohibition  of 
stealing;  (9)  prohibition  of  bearing  false  wit- 
ness; (10)  prohibition  of  coveting  one's  neigh- 
bor's  property.  But  the  text  in  Deuteronomy  i* 
believed  to  contain  various  amplifications,  not- 
ably in  the  case  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  tenth 
commandments;  and,  moreover,  while  in  Exodus 
the  reason  for  hallowing  even'  seventh  day  is  a* 
a  memorial  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  mi 
days  and  of  God's  resting  on  the  seventh,  in 
Deuteronomy  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  H 
enjoined  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt.  Of  the  two  versions  that  in  Exodus  n 
regarded  as  the  older  form,  though  even  in  this 
one  amplifications  have  been  introduced  which 
did  not  belong  to  it  in  its  original  form.  Still 
even  in  its  earliest  form  the  Decalogue  cannot 
be  much  older  than  the  eighth  century.  Its  gen 
era!  tone  is  moral  rather  than  ritual.  This  cir- 
cumstance, with  the  stress  laid  upon  the  prohi 
bition  of  image-worship,  calls  for  a  date  later 
than  the  age  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  A  compari- 
son of  the  Decalogue  with  Micah  vi.  0-8  has  r*»n 
suggested  by  various  scholars,  and  there  is  much 
in  favor  of  placing  the  com|H>sition  in  the  same 
age.  Traces  of  an  older  Decalogue  have  tarn 
discovered  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  Here  we  find  iver*e* 
10-20)  chiefly  ritualistic  ordinances:  (1)  Not 
to  worship  any  other  god  but  Jehovah;  (2)  not 
to  make  any  "molten  images;  (3)  to  keep  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread;  (4)  to  give  the  fir-t- 
lings  to  Jehovah;  (5)  to  observe  the  feast  of 
weeks;  (0)  to  keep  the  feast  of  ingathering: 
(7)  not  to  mix  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  with 
leaven;  (8)  not  to  leave  the  fat  of  the  sacrifice 
till  morning;  (9)  to  bring  the  first  fruits  to 
Jehovah;  (10)  not  to  seethe  the  kid  in  the 
mother's  milk.  Such  a  decalogue  !>elongs  to  an 
earlier  period,  and  may  have  formed  the  proto- 
type for  later  ethical  ones,  though  even  this  one 
is  placed  several  centuries  after  Moses. 

DEC AM'ERON  (It.  II  Decamernne.  from  <A 
dina,  deka,  ten  -f-  f/pipa,  htmera,  day).  A  fa- 
mous collection  of  stories  by  Boccaccio  (q.v  (. 
supposed  to  have  been  told  on  ten  suceesMAe 
days  by  a  party  of  young  people  who  in  IS4i 
had  retired  to  a  villa  outside  of  Florence  in 
order  to  escape  the  plague,  which  was  then  rop 
ing  within  the  city.    See  Galeotto,  II  Prixiht. 

DE  CAMP,  John  C.  (1812-75).  An  Amen 
can  naval  officer,  liorn  in  New  Jersey.  He  enter.-! 
the  service  as  midshipman  in  1827.  became  com 
niander  in  1855.  and  commanded  the  Iroquois  at 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  1862,  Afterward* 
he  played  a  gallant  part  in  various  action*  «n 
the  Mississippi,  especially  under  Farragut  at 
Vicksburg.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  com 
modore  in  1800,  and  retired  in  1870  as  rear 
admiral. 

DECAMP',  Joseph  Rodefeb  (1858—).  An 
American  painter  of  landscape  and  figures.  He 
was  born  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  studied  in  Munich, 
under  Frank  Dnveneck:  wa«  elected  to  the  Society 
of  American  Artists  in  1888.  Afterwards  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Boston.  Impressionism,  modi 
fied  by  a  realistic  treatment,  characterizes  hi* 
paintings.    He  received  the  Temple  gold  medal 
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from  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
18U9,  and  honorable  mention  at  the  Pari*  Expo 
sit  ion  of  1900. 

DECAMPS,  dc-kii.N',  Alexandre  -  Gaukiel 
(1803-00).  A  French  painter,  bom  in  Paris, 
March  3,  1803.  He  was  a  pupil  of  AM  de  Pujol, 
but  was  in  no  way  restricted  by  the  traditions 
of  the  conventional  and  classic  in  art.  His  work 
that  appeared  in  the  Salon  of  1827 — painted  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year — was  not  at  first  pleasing 
to  his  fellow-artists,  but  its  originality  and  style 
attracted  and  pleased  the  public.  Of  early  instruc- 
tion he  had  received  little,  regarding  lessons  'mo- 
notonous.' He  preferred  to  grope  his  way  alone, 
but  in  later  years  acknowledged  himself  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  early  training.  Once,  visiting 
the  studio  of  Millet,  he'exclaimed,  "Ah!  you  area 
lucky  fellow;  you  can  do  all  you  wish  to  do." 
"The  sting  of  his  artistic  conscience"  was  always 
with  him,  making  him  diseontented  and  restless 
even  over  his  best  work.  Decamps 's  genius  final- 
ly expressed  itself  in  landscape  and  genre,  and 
in  Oriental  subjects  which  introduced  both.  He 
was  of  the  naturalistic  school,  seeking  every-day 
topics  in  the  streets,  on  the  quays,  and  in  the 
fields.  He  reveled  in  color  and  in  effects  of 
atmosphere  and  light,  and  he  managed  these 
qualities  in  his  pictures  in  a  way  that  was  as 
fascinating  as  nature  itself.  Before  he  visited 
the  East,  in  1827,  he  had  painted  suggestions  of 
the  Orient,  and  he  early  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  French  school  of  Orientalism  that  was  later 
to  include  Gcrome,  Ziem,  Constant,  and  Frere. 
His  first  paintings  of  genre  subjects  were  so 
popular  that  in  time  he  suffered  from  their  suc- 
cesses, as  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  depart  from 
that  style  of  work,  though  he  aspired  to  the 
historical  in  his  nine  sketches  of  the  history  of 
Samson.  As  a  landscape  painter  he  sympathized 
with  the  English  Constable,  and  really  took  a 
high  position  in  his  interpretation  of  nature. 
Light  and  atmosphere  dominated  his  works.  It 
was  the  modern  note  that  was  handed  on  to  the 
school  of  Impressionists,  the  Monets  and  Manets. 
Decamps  liked  to  indulge  his  brush  in  satirical 
work,  and  "The  Monkey  Experts"  and  his  tra- 
vesties of  Charles  X.  display  his  skill  in  that 
direction.  He  touched  the  high-water  mark  of 
his  popularity  in  1839,  in  his  exhibit*  at  the 
Salon,  where  his  "Cafe  in  Asia,"  "Street  of  a 
Roman  Village,"  "Children  Playing  Near  a  Foun- 
tain." and  other  examples  of  his  figure  subjects 
and  landscapes  made  him  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  But  the  authority  of  the  classic  school 
at  that  time  made  Decamps  uncertain  of  himself 
and  discouraged  with  his  profession.  In  this 
mood  he  burned  many  of  his  works  and  retired  to 
the  country,  ignoring  art  for  many  years.  He 
lost  his  life  August  22,  1800,  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  while  riding  to  the  hunt. 

Consult:  Stranahan,  Modern  French  Painters 
(New  York,  1888)  ;  Chaumelin,  Decamps,  sa  vie 
et  son  ccuvre  (Marseilles,  1861):  Im-Thurn, 
Hcheffer  et  Decamps  (Nfmes,  1870)  ;  Clement,  in 
hen  artistes  calibres  (Paris,  188(5)  ;  Chesneau, 
Slouvcment  moderne  en  peinture:  Decamps 
(Paris,  1801);  Moreau,  Decamps  et  son  aruvre 
(Paris,  1869). 

DE  CANDOIOLE,  de  kHx'dAl'.  ArorsTlN  Py- 
rame  (1778-1841).  A  celebrated  Swiss  botanist. 
He  was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he 
obtained  his  early  education.  While  still  a  youth 
his  ability  to  study  and  his  attainments  in  litera- 


ture were  in  marked  contrast  to  his  weak  con- 
stitution. The  gracefulness  of  his  verse  led 
Florian  to  predict  a  future  for  him  as  a  poet. 
Law  and  medicine  at  first  attracted  him,  but 
his  love  of  plants,  which  had  been  aroused  in 
1792,  while  he  was  living  with  his  mother  in  a 
village  during  the  siege  of  Geneva,  and  which 
had  been  growing,  through  the  inllueiice  of  Saus- 
sure  and  especially  of  Vaucher,  led  him  to  adopt 
the  study  of  botany  as  his  life  work.  In  1790 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  his  first  works,  Hi.s- 
toria  Plantarum  Succukntarum  (Paris,  1799), 
and  Astrayalogia  (Paris,  1802),  attracted  the 
attention  and  gained  him  the  friendship  of  scien- 
tists, among  whom  were  Cuvier,  to  whose  chair 
in  the  College  de  France  he  was  elected  in  1802; 
ami  Lamarck,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  publica- 
tion of  Flore  Francnise  (Paris,  1803-13),  in  the 
introduction  of  which  work  he  elaborates  and 
enforces  Jussieu's  natural  system  of  plant  classi- 
fication as  op]Mhsed  to  the  Linna>an  or  artificial 
system.  In  1804  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris 
awarded  him  the  degree  of  M.D.  Beginning  with 
1800,  he  spent  six  summers  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  making  a  botanical  aud  agri- 
cultural survey  of  the  entire  country,  a  report 
of  which  appeared  in  1813.  In  1807  he  became 
botanist  and  director  of  the  botanical  graden  in 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Mont- 
pellier,  and  three  years  later  was  transferred  to 
the  newly  created  chair  of  botany  in  the  science 
faculty.  During  this  incumbency  he  published 
Thc'orie  cltmcntaire  de  la  botanique  (Montpel- 
licr,  1813;  2d  ed.  1819,  reprint  1844)— a  work 
that  greatly  extended  his  reputation  and  the 
popularity  of  the  natural  method  of  plant  classi- 
fication. In  1810  he  accepted  the  newly  founded 
chair  of  natural  science,  and,  conjointly  with  his 
son,  the  directorship  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Geneva,  which  offices  he  held  until  1834,  when 
his  son  succeeded  him.  He  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  Cieneva.  In  1824  he  commenced 
the  Prodromus  Systematis  Rcgni  Yegetabilis 
( Paris,  1824-74),  based  upon  a  former  work 
(Rcgni  Yegetabilis  Systema  Naturale) ,  which  had 
been  planned  upon  too  prodigious  a  scale  for 
one  man  to  complete,  and  of  which  only  two  vol- 
umes were  published  in  1819  and  1821  respec- 
tively. Even  of  this  more  condensed  work  he 
was  able  to  complete  only  seven  volumes;  the  re- 
maining fourteen  are  the  work  of  his  son.  He 
published  other  books  and  pamphlets,  whose 
value,  though  considerable,  is  eclipsed  by  the 
works  already  mentioned.  As  a  lecturer  he  exert- 
ed a  wide  influence  and  as  a  citizen  was  highly 
esteemed.  Among  the  numerous  honors  awarded 
him  was  the  cross  of  the  I>egion  of  Honor,  which 
he  received  from  Louis  Philippe. 

DE  CANDOLLE,  Alphonse  Louis  Piebbe 
Pyrame  (1803-93).  A  celebrated  botanist,  son 
of  August  in  de  Candolle  (q.v.).  He  was  born 
in  Paris.  His  early  education,  like  that  of  his 
father,  was  obtained  in  Geneva,  where  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life  was  spent,  in  the  chair  of 
natural  science  vacated  by  his  father,  and  in 
which,  besides  making  botanical  investigations 
of  his  own,  he  continued  his  father's  monumental 
work,  the  Prodromus  Systematis  Itcgni  Yegetabi- 
lis. His  most  important  botanical  writings  are: 
Introduction  A  Ve'tudc  de  la  botanique  ( Paris, 
1835);  (ieographie  botanique  (Paris.  1855); 
Lois  de  la  nomenclature  botanique  (Paris,  1867)  ; 
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La  phylographie  ou  Vart  dc  drcrirc  les  vfgStaus 
(Paris,  1880)  ;  and  Originc  dcs  plantes  cultiviea 
(Paris,  1883).  Besides  these  works  he  wrote  a 
history  of  the  sciences  and  scientists  of  the  last 
two  centuries  (Geneva,  1872),  and  edited  the 
memoirs  and  souvenirs  of  his  father  (Geneva, 
1802). 

DECAP'ODA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
ifaairosr,  dekapous,  from  dim,  dcka,  ten  +  rof'f, 
paux,  foot).  (1)  The  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant order  of  Malacostracan  crustaceans,  distin- 
guished hy  the  fact  that  the  carapace  is  firmly- 
grown  to  the  dorsal  side  of  all  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments, and  that  the  last  five  pairs  of  thoracic 
appendages  serve  as  walking  feet,  while  the  first 
three  pairs  are  mouth-organs.  All  of  the  crusta- 
ceans ordinarily  used  for  food  (crabs,  lobsters, 
shrimps,  and  prawns)  are  decapods.  Many  hun- 
dred species  are  known,  and  they  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  on  land  and  in  fresh  water, 
but  chiefly  in  the  sea.  The  decapods  contain 
three  groups— the  long-tailed  (Macrura),  the 
short-tailed  (Brachyura) ,  and  the  peculiar-tailed 
( Anomura) .  The  first  has  the  abdomen  long  and 
covered  by  a  hard  shell,  and  the  lobster,  crayfish, 
prawn,  etc.,  are  good  illustrations;  the  second 
suborder  has  the  abdomen  very  short  and  weak 
(this  group  is  made  up  of  the  crabs)  ;  while  the 
third  includes  the  hermit-crabs,  which  seem  to  bo 
intermediate  between  the  others.  See  (  hah; 
Crustacea ;  Lobster. 

(2)  A  suborder  of  dibranchiate  cephalopoda, 
having  ten  arms,  the  squids.  See  Cephalopoda: 
Squid  ;  and  Colored  Plate  of  Decapods  and 
OcTopons. 

DECAP'OLIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Acxaa-oXtt,  De- 

kapolis,  ten  cities).  A  geographical  term  used 
in  Josephus,  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  iv.  25; 
Mark  v.  20;  vii.  31),  and  other  ancient  writings 
to  designate  certain  districts  in  and  near  Pales- 
tine, situated  mainly  east  of  the  Jordan.  The 
Decapolis  was  a  confederacy  or  league,  originally 
of  ten  cities,  though  the  number  was  not  constant, 
apparently  having  been  increased  in  the  second 
century.  The  details  of  the  history  of  the  con- 
federation are  somewhat  obscure.  Its  outlines 
can  be  recovered,  however,  with  a  good  degree  of 
certainty. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  the  Kast 
(B.C.  331),  the  ancient  Semitic  world  was  at 
once  opened  to  the  influences  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. Many  of  Alexander's  veterans  either  set- 
tled in  cities  already  founded,  or  established  new 
ones  for  themselves.  Palestine,  outside  of  Judea 
proper,  was  not  exempt  from  this  movement,  and 
soon  here  and  there  throughout  the  ancient 
Hebrew  territory  numerous  Greek  cities  came 
into  existence.  These  cities,  all  constituted  after 
the  same  general  idea  of  the  Greek  polis.  were 
centres  of  Greek  culture.  During  the  Maccabean 
War  of  Independence  (B.C.  107-141).  waged  by 
the  Jews  against  the  Greek-Syrian  Kingdom, 
their  sympathies  were  with  Syria.  Consequently, 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Jews,  and  especially 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Asmomean  princes.  John 
Hyrcanus  (B.C.  135  105)  and  Alexander  Janmeus 
I  B.C.  104  78),  they  suffered  great  hardship,  in 
many  cases  being  deprived  of  their  independence. 
In  B.C.  03,  when  Pompey  took  charge  of  affairs 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  in  the  name  of  Rome,  he 
f reed  them  from  the  Jewish  yoke.  It  was  prob- 
ably at  this  time  that  ten  of" these  cities  formed 


the  league  known  as  the  Decapolis.  The  charter 
members  seem  to  have  been  ScythopolU  (the 
only  one  west  of  the  Jordan  > ,  Dium,  Pella,  Ga- 
dara,  Hippos,  Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  Damascus 
Kaphana,  and  Kanatha.  Such  is  the  list  given  bj 
our  earliest  authority,  Pliny  the  Elder  (Hist. 
Nat.  v.  18),  in  the  first  century.  The  geograph 
er  Ptolemy,  in  the  second  century,  omits  Rapha- 
na,  but  adds  nine  other  names,  making  eighteen 
in  all  belonging  to  the  league  in  his  time.  The 
purpose  of  the  confederation  was  in  part  to  se- 
cure better  protection  against  enemies,  such  as 
the  Jews  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  who  were  nat- 
urally hostile  to  Roman  and  Greek  influences. 
Another  equally  powerful  motive  was  the  desire 
to  obtain  better  trade  advantages.  The  members 
of  the  league  were  all  situated  on  trade  route*. 
Each  one  of  these  cities  covered  with  its  jurisdic- 
tion a  large  adjacent  district.  Yet  the  Decapolis 
was  not  one  solid  territory,  but  between  the  dis- 
tricts belonging  to  the  respective  cities  were 
large  tracts  governed  by  the  various  tctrarchies 
or  other  forms  of  government  permitted  by  Rome 
to  exist  under  her  general  supervision.  The  mo*t 
compact  part  of  the  Decapolis  lav  just  south  and 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  ricre  the  region* 
of  Scythopolis,  west  of  the  Jordan  and  on  the 
main  line  of  communication  with  the  East-Jordan 
territory;  of  Hippos,  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee; 
and  of  Gadara,  south  of  Hippos,  on  the  Hid* 
max,  the  ancient  Yarmuk,  were  contingent,  ea<h 
possessing  a  section  of  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
This  was  the  I  Neapolitan  region  referred  to  in 
the  Gospels  as  the  scene,  for  a  brief  time,  of 
Jesus's  ministry  and  into  which  His  fame  spread. 
South  of  Gadara,  bordering  on  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley, were  Pella  and  Dium,  both  probably  founded 
by  Alexander's  veterans.  East  of  these  were 
the  districts  belonging  to  Abila  on  the  Yarmuk; 
a  late  addition,  Gerasa,  farther  south  and  very 
extensive;  and  Philadelphia  (the  ancient  Rah- 
bath- Amnion  of  the  Old  Testament),  the  most 
southern  member  of  the  league.  To  the  north- 
east were  the  cities  Kanata,  Kanatha  (the  an- 
cient Kenath  of  Num.  xxxii.  42),  now  called 
Kanawat.  both  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Hauran  Hills,  and  Damascus.  Other  members 
such  as  Kdrei  and  Bosra,  though  old  cities,  were 
late  additions,  and  carried  the  influence  of  the 
league  eastward,  south  of  the  Hauran. 

From  the  organization  of  the  league  until  the 
third  century — a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred 
years — the  Decapolitan  country  was  exceedingly 
prosperous.  When  Trajan  organized  the  Prov- 
ince of  Arabia  (B.C.  100)  the  security  of  the  re- 
gion was  assured,  commerce  expanded,  literature 
and  art  flourished,  and  in  all  conditions  this  was 
one  of  the  most-favored  regions  of  the  Empire. 
Of  the  cities  making  up  the  league,  some  were  of 
more  than  ordinary  size  and  importance.  The 
ruins  of  Gerasa  (the  modern  Jerash)  are  very 
extensive;  the  amphitheatre  of  Philadelphia  had 
a  seating  capacity  of  more  than  seven  thousand: 
Gerasa  had  a  naumachia.  Greater  than  any  of 
these,  in  .Tosephus's  day,  was  Scythopolis.  tbe 
ancient  Bcth-shean  (modern  Beisan),  west  of  the 
Jordan,  famous  for  its  linen  manufactures.  TV 
confederation  seems  to  have  dissolved  gradually 
Some  of  the  cities  became  incorporated  with  the 
Province  of  Arabia;  others  maintained  their 
independent  position  until  the  break-up  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Consult:  Schurer.  History  of  the  Jewish  Po 
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pk  in  the  Times  of  Jesus  Christ  (New  York, 
1885)  ;  Q.  A.  Smith,  The  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land  (New  York,  1896). 

DE    CASSAGNAC.    de    ka'sa'nyak',  Palx 
(iBA.MES.    See  (i KAN  IKK. 

DECA'TUR.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Mor- 
gan County,  Ala.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  about  18  miles  above  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  and  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroads  (Map: 
Alabama,  B  1).  It  has  ehareoal  and  iron  fur- 
naces, bridge  and  car  works,  foundries,  engine 
works,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  sashes  and 
blinds,  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  flour, 
leather,  cotton,  cottonseed  oil,  etc.  Population, 
in  1890,  27(55;  in  1900,  3114. 

DECATUR.  A  town  and  county-seat  of  Do 
Kalb  County,  Ga.,  six  miles  east-northeast  of 
Atlanta;  on  the  Georgia  Railroad  (Map: 
Georgia,  B  2).  A  fine  climate  and  a  lieautiful 
situation  make  the  town  popular  as  a  residential 
place.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Agnes  Scott  Insti- 
tute (Presbyterian)  for  Girls  and  the  Donald 
Frazer  ( Presbvterian)  High  School  for  Boys. 
Here,  on  July  *20.  1864,  the  battle  of  Peachtree 
Creek  (q.v.)  was  fought,  the  Confederates,  under 
General  Hood,  attacking  unsuccessfully  part  of 
Sherman's  army  under  Generals  Thomas  and 
Schofield.  Decatur  was  settled  and  incorporated 
in  1823.  Population,  in  1890,  1013;  in  1900, 
1418. 

DECATUR.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Maeon 
County,  111.,  38  miles  east  of  Springfield  and  173 
southwest  of  Chicago;  on  the  Sangamon  River, 
and  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Wabash,  and 
other  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  D  4).  It  con- 
tains a  public  library,  Fairview  and  Riverside 
parks,  and  Millikin  University.  The  city  is  in 
a  fertile  agricultural  section,  and,  owing  to  its 
exceptional  railroad  facilities,  has  large  trade 
and  shipping  interests,  particularly  in  grain,  live 
stock,  and  coal.  It  is  also  an  important  indus- 
trial centre,  manufacturing  iron,  agricultural 
implements,  furniture,  flour,  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, coffins,  etc.  The  government,  under  a  char- 
ter of  1886,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every 
t  wo  years,  a  city  council,  and  administrative  offi 
cials,  the  majority  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  The  city  clerk,  attorney,  and  treasurer 
are  chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  water-works 
and  electric-light  plant  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  municipality.  Decatur  was  settled  in 
1830  and  incorporated  six  vears  later.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  16,841  :  in  1900,  20,754. 

DECATTJB.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Adams 
County.  Ind.,  21  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Wayne; 
on  Saint  Mary's  River,  and  on  the  Toledo,  Saint 
Louis  and  Kansas  City,  the  Erie,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  Indiana*  E  2).  It  has  several  fine 
stone-quarries,  and  manufactures  of  lumber  in 
various  products,  machinery,  tiles,  etc.  Decatur 
was  settled  in  1840  and  incorporated  in  1882. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  city  council.  The 
oitv  owns  and  operates  its  water-works  and  elec- 
tric-light plant.  Population,  in  1890,  3142;  in 
1900.  4142. 

DECATUR.  A  town  and  the  county-scat  of 
Wise  County.  Tex.,  25  miles  north  by  west  of  Fort 
Worth:  on  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Rail- 
road (Map:  Texas.  F  3).  It  is  the  scat'of  the 
Northwest  Texas  Baptist  College.  The  city  is 
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the  centre  of  a  corn  and  cotton  growing  section, 
and  has  cotton-gins,  cottonseed-oil  mill,  rolling- 
mill,  canning  factory,  etc.  Limestone  is  exten- 
sively quarried  in  the  vicinity.  Population,  in 
1890, 1746;  in  1900,  1562. 

DECATUR,  Stephen  (1751  1808).  An 
.American  naval  officer,  born  in  Rhode  Island. 
He  early  adopted  a  sea  life,  and  during  the 
Revolution  had  command  of  several  privateers. 
In  1798  he  became  a  captain,  and  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Delatcare,  20  guns,  with  which  ho 
captured  two  French  privateers.  On  the  declara- 
tion of  peace  he  went  into  business  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  son  Stephen  (q.v.)  attained  great 
distinction  in  the  navy. 

DECATUR,  Stephen  (1779-1820).  An 
American  naval  officer,  born  in  Sinnepuxent,  Md., 
January  5,  1779.  He  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  United  States,  in  1798.  In 
November,  1803,  he  had  command  of  the  Norfolk, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Enterprise.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1804,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party, 
he  made  a  dash  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  and 
burned  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Tripolitans.  In 
recognition  of  this  act,  which  Admiral  Nelson 
pronounced  "the  most  daring  of  the  age,"  he 
was  made  captain,  and  was  presented  with  a 
sword.  Decatur  had  much  more  hard  fighting  in 
the  harbor  and  neighborhood  of  Tripoli,  ana  in 
all  cases  showed  the  utmost  daring  and  bravery. 
In  1812  he  was  in  command,  as  commodore,  of 
a  squadron  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  on  October 
23,  in  the  United  States,  captured  the  English 
frigate  Macedonian.  From  1813  till  the  summer 
of  1814  he  was  forced  by  a  British  blockading 
squadron  much  superior  to  his  own  to  remain  in 
the  harbor  of  New  I>ondon.  In  January,  1815, 
he  attempted  to  get  to  sea  from  New  York  with 
a  small  squadron.  His  flag-ship,  the  President, 
was  injured  by  striking  on  the  bar  at  Sandy 
Hook.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was 
pursued  and  forced  to  engage  in  an  unequal  fight. 
He  was  finally  overpowered  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  was  taken  to  Bermuda  with  his 
frigate.  He  was  soon  paroled,  anil  in  May, 
1815,  sailed  from  New  York  as  commander  of 
three  frigates,  one  sloop,  and  six  brigs  and 
schooners,  to  operate  ngainst  Algiers.  He  cap- 
tured two  important  vessels;  but  the  war  was 
soon  concluded  by  a  treaty  abolishing  the  demand 
upon  the  United  States  for  tribute  and  giving 
up  all  prisoners.  He  made  similar  arrangements 
with  the  rulers  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  nnd  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  enslaving  of  the  Americans  by 
the  corsairs  of  those  countries.  In  November, 
1815,  he  was  made  navy  commissioner,  with 
Commodores  Rogers  nnd  Porter,  holding  the  office 
until  his  death,  which  occurred.  March  22,  1820, 
in  a  duel  at  Bladensburg,  near  Washington,  with 
Commodore  .lames  Barron  (q.v.).  Consult  the 
Life  by  Mackenzie  (Boston.  184H).  His  nephew, 
Stephen  (1815-76),  was  commodore  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy. 

DECAZES,  dekaz',  Ki.ie.  Duke  (1780-1860). 
A  French  statesman.  He  l>c»an  his  career  as  a 
lawyer,  became  a  judge  in  Paris,  and  in  1806 
was  called  to  Holland  by  King  Louis,  who 
esteemed  him  highly  as  his  trusted  counselor. 
Afterwards  he  became  secretary  to  Nnnoleon's 
mother,  Letizia  Bonaparte,  joined  the  Bourbons 
after  the  Restoration,  nnd  won  the  favor  of 
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Louis  XVIII.,  who  made  him  prefect  of  po- 
lice, Minister  of  Police,  and  in  1818  Prime 
Minister.  He  carried  out  a  number  of  liberal 
measure*,  but  did  not  succeed  in  pleading  the 
radicals,  and  at  the  same  time  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  ultra  royal  Ms,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  in 
1820  to  accuse  Decazc.s  of  complicity  in  the  crime, 
alleging  that  his  revolutionary  policy  had  in- 
stigated the  assassin  to  his  deed.  The  King 
accepted  his  minister's  resignation  with  great 
reluctance ,  and  sent  him  as  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land. Having  returned  in  1821,  Decazes  took  part 
in  all  important  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
opposing  the  Government,  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  supported  the  Orleans  dynasty.  He 
retired  from  public  life  in  1848  and  thereafter 
devoted  himself  to  the  administration  of  his 
estates. 

DECAZES,  Lons  Ciiari.es  Elie  Amanieu, 
Duke  de  Gliicksberg  (1819-80).  A  French  diplo- 
mat, born  in  Paris.  His  father  was  the  states- 
man Elie  Decazes,  and  through  his  influence  De- 
cazes became  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  I^on- 
doo,  and  afterwards  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Revolution  of  1848 
forced  him  to  retire  to  private  life,  but  he  re- 
mained a  devoted  Orleanist,  and  always  hoped 
for  a  restoration  of  the  dynasty.  In  1873,  after 
having  been  for  a  short  time  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, he  was  given  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  resigned  in  1877. 

DEC'CAN  (Hind,  dakhan.  Prak.  dakkhana, 
Skt.  dakfina,  southern,  ]>ertaining  to  the  right 
hand,  from  dak*a,  right  hand;  connected  with 
Gk.  to$U»t,  dtj-ioK,  Lat.  dexter,  right).  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  peninsula  of  India 
(Map:  Asia.  G  7),  south  of  the  Xerbudda.  but 
now  generally  restricted  to  the  portion  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Xerbudda  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Kistna  or  Krishna.  In  a  still  narrower 
sense,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  elevated  pla- 
teau region  of  the  interior.  It  is  also  the  official 
designation  of  a  division  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. 

DECCAN  HEMP.    See  Him  sots. 

DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER.    By  the  law 

of  England  the  marriage  of  a  widower  with  the 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife  is  null  and  void.  The 
origin  of  this  law  mar  be  traced  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  early  Church  upon  the  old  Mosaic 
law  as  to  marriages,  contained  in  Lev.  xviii. 
Formerly  the  ecclesiastical  court  had  power  to 
declare  such  marriages  void  during  the  lifetime 
of  both  parties,  thus  rendering  their  children  il- 
legitimate; hut  until  so  declared  they  remained 
voidable.  This  led  to  great  confusion,  and  in 
1835  Parliament  passed  a  statute,  5  &  6  Will.  IV., 
c.  54,  known  as  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act,  which 
provided  that  all  such  marriages  should  be  null 
and  void.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  great 
opposition  to  this  law,  and  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  practically  every-  Parliament,  includ- 
ing the  session  of  1001,  but  have  always  been 
defeated.  Relationship  by  affinity  is  not  consid- 
ered a  bar  to  marriage  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though the  English  law  in  this  regard  obtained 
in  a  few  States  until  recent  years.  It  has  been 
abolished  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and 
in  most  of  the  English  colonies.  See  Affinity; 
CoxsAXctixiTY ;  Marriage. 


DECEBALTJS,  de-soh'«-lus  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
StKi  tic  Kot,  Urkebalos ;  supjMised  to  be  a  title  of 
honor  equivalent  to  king) .  A  king  of  Dacia,  who 
for  a  number  of  years  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  and  was  a 
military  leader  of  no  mean  ability.  He  crossed 
the  Danube  during  Domitian's  reign,  overran 
Maesia,  and  defeated  the  Imperial  army  under 
Cornelius  Fuscus.  Later  he  forced  Domitian  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  according  to  the  term*  of  which 
the  latter  was  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  He  was 
completely  overthrown  by  Trajan  in  a.d.  105. 
and  his  territories  were  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  He  committed  suicide  to  escape  cap- 
ture by  the  conquerors  about  100. 

DECE'DENT  (Ijit.  decrdens,  from  decrdcre. 
to  depart,  die).  Strictly,  a  dying  person:  in 
English  and  American  law,  a  deceased  person — 
the  term  being  employed  only  in  connection  with 
the  passing  of  the  estate  of  such  person,  or  the 
administration  thereof.  When  the  estate  in 
question  is  disposed  of  by  will,  the  decedent  is 
properly  described  as  'testator,'  or  'devisor,'  and 
thus  the  term  decedent  has  come  to  be  com- 
monly appropriated  to  a  person  dying  intestate. 
As  thus  restricted,  decedents'  estaU-s  come  under 
the  operation  of  two  distinct  sets  of  rules,  which, 
though  now  usually  embodied  in  statute  form, 
do  not  depart  in  essential  particulars  from  the 
common-law  doctrines  in  which  they  originated. 
These  rules  are,  first,  that  the  real  estate  of  a 
decedent  shall  descend  to  his  heir.  and.  second, 
that  his  personal  property  shall  pass  to  his  per- 
sonal representative  for  purposes  of  administra- 
tion and  distribution.  This  personal  representa- 
tive may  or  may  not  be  a  person  entitled  to  share 
in  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  property,  and 
under  some  circumstances  the  duty  of  adminis- 
tration is  undertaken  by  the  State.  In  the  early 
history  of  the  law  in  England  it  devolved  upon 
the  Church,  the  right  of  administering  upon 
the  estate  of  a  decedent  being  vested  in  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  died,  such 
administration,  together  with  the  probate  of 
wills,  constituting  an  important  part  of  the  or- 
dinary jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court*. 
This  jurisdiction  has  now  been  assumed  by  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  England.  In  the  I'nited 
States  it  is  commonly  exercised  by  local  tribunal* 
of  the  rank  of  county  courts,  known,  variously, 
as  surrogates'  courts,  probate  courts,  orphan*" 
courts,  and  the  like.  See  tho*e  titles;  also 
Descent:  Distriiution ;  Heir-.  Personal  Rep 
rbsentative ;  ExKctTOR;  Administrator. 

DECEIT.    In   law,   a   misrepresentation  or 
other  device  or  contrivance  by  which  one  man 
intentionally  deceives  another  to  the  legal  injury 
or  damage  of  the  latter.    The  deceit  need  not  be 
accomplished  by  any  spoken  or  written  words,  or 
by  any  positive  statement  or  representation:  but 
the  concealment  of  any  fact   or  circumstance 
which  the  deceiver  is  under  a  legal  obligation  to 
disclose,  or  his  mere  silence  concerning  it  when 
the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  put  upon  hire 
an  obligation  to  speak,  amount  to  deceit  as  fully 
ns  if  positive  misrepresentation  was  made.  But 
mere  silence  concerning  matter  which  there  is  do 
obligation  to  disclose  is  not  generally  deceit. even 
though  the  party  misled  may  l>e  known  to  hf 
acting  upon  a  false  idea  as  to  those  facts.  Thu«. 
if  A  sells  a  plot  of  land  to  B.  who  pays  a 
price  for  it  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done 
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because  he  supposes  it  to  contain  deposits  of  iron, 
there  is  no  legal  deceit,  if  A  knows  of  B's  sup- 
position and  takes  advantage  of  it  to  ohtain  a 
high  price  for  the  land,  provided  A  does  not  in 
any  way  contribute  to  B's  mistaken  idea,  nor 
give  or  make  any  false  statements  or  representa- 
tions concerning  the  supposed  deposits,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  If  B  were  to  ask  A  if 
there  were  such  deposits,  and  A  should  reply  that 
he  did  not  know,  when  he  knew  there  were  none, 
or  lead  B  to  suppose  he  did  not  know,  this  would 
Ik-  deceit.  Deceit  involves  as  a  necessary  element 
the  intention  to  deceive  in  a  matter  in  which  the 
deceived  party  has  a  right  to  know  the  truth  and 
rely  upon  it.  Without  this  intent  a  misrepre- 
sentation might  amount  to  a  legal  mistake,  but 
would  not  be  a  basis  for  an  allegation  of  the  tort 
of  fraud. 

If  the  party  deceived  be  in  a  position  such 
that  by  the  exercise  of  due  caution  or  diligence, 
or  by  duly  taking  advantage  of  matters  open  to 
his  knowledge,  he  would  not  have  been  deceived, 
there  is  no  legal  deceit,  even  though  his  reason 
for  failing  to  take  reasonable  care  was  due  to 
his  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  party  by 
whom  he  is  deceived.  If,  however,  he  is  dis- 
suaded from  the  exercise  of  his  caution  by  the 
actions  of  the  other  party  intended  to  so  dissuade 
him,  there  is  deceit.  The  misrepresentation  or 
misleading  must  i>e  in  respect  of  matters  mate- 
rial to  the  transaction  concerned,  and  must  be 
relied  upon  to  the  deceived  party's  prejudice  in 
the  same  transaction  in  order  to  lay  a  basis  for 
an  action.  Misrepresentations  as  to  matters  of 
law  an-  not  generally  sufficient  to  lay  a  basis  for 
an  action,  although  the  circumstances  may  be 
such  as  to  make  them  so.  Reckless  statements, 
made  without  any  regard  to  whether  they  are 
true  or  not.  or  false  statements,  made  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  true  when  the  party  making 
them  is  legally  bound  to  know  and  state  the  true 
facts,  are  legally  deceitful.  But  mere  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  or  of  anticipation  as  to  what 
will  happen  in  the  future,  is  not  deceit. 

Deceit  is  a  necessary  element  of  a  fraud,  and 
no  exact  or  absolute  definition  or  statement  can 
be  given  of  what  is  deceit,  except  in  a  general 
way.  as  above.  (See  Fraud.)  The  term  deceit  iH 
used  as  a  name  of  a  writ  formerly  used  in  an 
action  for  acknowledging  a  fine  (q.v.)  in  another 
name,  but  this  action  and  writ  are  now  obsolete. 

DECEMBER.    See  Calendar. 

DECEM'VIRI  (Lat.,  board  of  ten  men, 
from  decern,  ten  +  rfr,  man).  The  most  famous 
body  known  under  this  title  were  the  ten  persons 
who  were  appointed  (b.c.  451)  as  a  sort  of 
legislative  committee,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws 
at  Rome.  The  groundwork  on  which  the  decem- 
viri proceeded  was  the  information  which  had 
been  previously  collected  by  three  commissioners 
who  were  sent  for  that  purpose  to  Greece.  On 
the  return  of  the  commissioners,  after  a  year's 
absence,  a  violent  dispute  arose  l>etween  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  as  to  which  of  the  orders 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  revision  of  the  laws. 
The  dispute  ended  in  favor  of  the  patricians, 
and  ten  patrician  lawgivers  were  consequently 
appointed,  to  whom,  moreover,  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  State  was  intrusted  during  the  year 
for  which  they  were  to  hold  office.  The  experi- 
ment was  eminently  successful ;  the  work  of  legis- 


lation was  carried  on  with  zeal  and  success,  and 
the  State  was  governed  with  prudence  and  mod- 
eration. Their  labors  not  being  quite  finished, 
a  new  body  of  decemviri  was  appointed,  only  one, 
the  notorious  Appius  Claudius,  belonging  to  the 
previous  commission.  In  their  magisterial  and 
executive  capacities,  the  new  decemviri  acted 
in  the  most  tyrannical  manner.  In  place  of  the 
fasces  alone  being  carried  before  the  decemvir 
who  presided  for  the  day,  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, each  of  the  ten  was  now  attended  by  twelve 
lictors,  who  carried  not  only  the  rods,  but  the 
axe,  which  was  the  emblem  of  sovereign  power, 
Every  species  of  outrage  was  committed  on  the 
persons  and  families  of  the  pleln-ians.  and  when 
the  term  of  their  appointment  expired,  the 
decemviri  refused  cither  to  resign  or  to  allow 
successors  to  l>e  apj>ointcd  to  them.  At  length 
the  iniquitous  decision  of  Appius  Claudius  I  q.v.) 
in  the  matter  of  Virginia  brought  affairs  to  a 
climax.  A  popular  insurrection  broke  forth,  the 
decemviri  were  driven  from  their  olfiee.  and  the 
tribunes  and  other  ordinary  magistrates  of  the 
Republic  were  reappointed.  The  occurrence  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Home. 

DECENT* ABY.    Sec  Tithing. 

DECEN'NIAL  GAMES  (Lat.  Dreennalia, 
nom.  pi.,  from  decern,  ten  +  una  as,  year).  The 
games  celebrated  in  ancient  Rome  to  commemo- 
rate the  nominal  refusal  of  Augustus  to  be 
Emperor  for  life,  and  his  preference  for  reflection 
once  in  ten  years.  They  were  maintained  as  a 
popular  amusement  until  the  last  days  of  the 
Empire. 

DECEPTION.    See  Fraud. 

DECEPTION  ISLAND.  One  of  the  South 
Shetland  Islands  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  situated 
in  latitude  62*  55'  S.  and  longitude  GO0  35'  \V. 
It  contains  a  volcano  1800  feet  high,  and  pos- 
sesses a  good  harbor. 

DE  CESARE,  da  chfl'zo-ra.  Caruo  (1824—). 
An  Italian  political  economist  und  legislator. 
He  was  born  at  Spinnazola,  Province  of  Bari, 
and  studied  at  Naples.  He  became  secretary 
general  of  the  Neapolitan  finances  in  1800,  and  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  in  1808. 
His  works  include:  II  mondo  civile  ed  induntriale 
ncl  XIX.  aecolo  (1857);  Del  potere  tempnrale 
del  Papa  (2d  ed.  1801);  II  primo  unitario 
italiano  (2d  ed.  1801):  La  tlermania  moderna 
(2d  ed.  1874). 

DECH  AMPS,  dc-shilN',  Anoi.niE  (1807-75). 
A  Belgian  statesman,  born  at  Melle,  East  Flan- 
ders. He  became  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Luxembourg  in  1842  and  Minister  of  Public 
Works  in  1843.  He  was  the  foremost  promoter 
of  railroad  communication  in  Belgium,  and.  in 
association  with  de  Decker,  wns  the  founder  of 
the  Rerue  de  Rruxellra,  a  Catholic  organ  which 
exerted  a  marked  influence  from  1837  to  1850. 
He  had  considerable  ability  as  a  writer,  and  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  political  condi- 
tions, of  his  time,  as  evidenced  by  his  works, 
which  include:  L'Fmpire  et  VAnaleterre  (1800>  ; 
La  France  et  VAtlemaane  (1805)  ;  Le  Prince  de 
Bismarck  et  Ventrevue  dea  troi*  empereura 
( 1873). 

DECHEN,  dA'Kcn.  Heinrich  vox  (1800-8<»>. 
A  German  geologist  and  engineer,  horn  in  Berlin. 
He  studied  for  some  time  at  the  university  of 
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that  city,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  practical 
mining,  and  subsequently  held  a  number  of  im- 
portant Government  positions.  In  1834  he  was 
made  professor  of  mining  engineering  in  Berlin, 
and  in  1841  director  of  mines  at  Bonn.  Besides 
a  number  of  valuable  geological  maps,  Dechen's 
published  works  include:  Geognostische  Umrisse 
der  Ithcinlande  zwixchen  Hasel  und  Mainz  (2 
vols.,  1825)  ;  Geognoatisehc  Bcschrcibung  des 
Siebengebirges  (1852);  and  Die  nutzbarcn  Ali- 
ncralicn  und  Gcbirgsarten  im  Deutschen  Reich, 
nebst  cincr  phgsiographischen  und  gcognostischen 
Ucbersicht  des  Gcbietcs  ( 1873).  He  was  also  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Archiv  fur  Mineralogic, 
Geognosic,  Ilergbau-  und  Huttenkunde.  His  in- 
vestigations of  the  geological  structure  of  the 
Khineland  and  Westphalia  formed  his  chief 
contribution  to  science. 

DECIDTJOUS  PLANTS  (Lat.  deciduus,  fall- 
ing down  or  oil,  from  de,  away  -f  cadere.  to  fall ) . 
Plants  which  have  organs  that  are  shed  periodi- 
cally. The  term  deciduous  is  applied  in  particu- 
lar to  those  trees  and  shrubs  that  shed  their 
leaves  at  the  approach  of  a  season  of  cold  or 
drought.    See  Duration;  Forests;  Trees. 

DECIDUOUS  TEETH.    See  Teeth. 

DEC1MA  (Lat.,  fern,  of  decimus,  tenth,  from 
decern,  Engl.  ten).  In  music,  (1)  an  interval  of 
ten  diatonic  degrees  (for  example,  from  ('  to  E), 
or  practically  the  third  above  the  octave,  as  which 
it  is  treated  in  harmony.  There  are  only  two 
eases  in  which  it  is  treated  differently  from  the 
third:  first,  in  double  counterpoint,  where  a 
ne»-essary  difference  must  be  made  although  the 
same  harmonic  rules  apply;  and  second,  in 
thorough-bass,  where  the  figure  9  shall  rise  a 
degree  to  10,  instead  of  falling  a  degree  to  8. 
(2)  An  organ  stop,  called  also  double  tierce, 
pitched  a  tenth  higher  than  the  eight-foot  stops. 

DECIMAL  FRACTION.    See  Fraction. 

DECIMAL  NOTATION.    See  Notation. 

DECIMAL  SYSTEM  (from  Lat.  decimus, 
tenth).  A  name  applied  to  any  system  of 
weights,  measures,  money,  etc.,  in  which  the 
standard  unit  is  divided  into  tenths,  hundredths, 
etc.,  for  the  denominations  below  it.  and  multi- 
plied by  10.  100.  etc..  for  those  above  it.  An 
excellent  example  is  that  of  the  French  or 
metric  system  of  measures.  The  meter,  approxi- 
mately 39.37  inches  in  length)  is  the  unit  of 
linear  measure,  and  s«.rVcs  as  a  foundation  for 
the  measures  of  length,  surface,  volume,  capacity, 
and  weight.  For  the  higher  denominations  the 
(•reek  deka,  hcktn,  kilo,  myria,  are  prefixed  to 
signify  the  multiples  10,"  100.  1000,  10.000, 
respectively.  Thus  1  dekameter  =  10  meters: 
1  hektometer  100  meters,  and  so  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Latin  prefixes  dcci,  ccnti,  milli, 
are  used  to  express  divisions  by  10,  100,  etc., 
and  thus  furnish  names  for  the  lower  denomina- 
tions; e.g.  1  decimeter  =  jV  of  a  meter;  1  centi- 
meter =  of  a  meter.  Similarly  with  money; 
the  franc  being  the  unit,  a  deeime  is  the  tenth 
part  of  a  franc,  and  a  centime  the  hundredth 
part.  The  monetary  system  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  like  that  of  nearly  every 
civilized  country  except  England,  is  decimal, 
Indeed,  the  numerical  system  in  general  use  the 
world  over  is  the  most  notable  example.  See 
Metric  System;  Numerals;  Notation;  and 
Fraction. 


DECIMATION  ( Fr.  decimation,  Lat.  deeima- 
tio,  from  decimare,  to  decimate,  from  decern,  Un|. 
A  punishment  sometimes  ni  dieted  in  the  armies 
of  ancient  Home.  In  instances  where  a  crime  had 
beeu  committed  by  soldiers  en  masse,  which 
would  merit  death  in  the  individual,  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  number  would  lie  put  to  death.  The 
individuals  were  selected  by  lot. 

DECIUS,  dfshl-As,  Gaius  Messius  Quintus 
Traianus.  A  Roman  Emperor  (a.d.  241*251). 
lie  was  a  native  of  Pannonia,  and  of  Illy  ruin 
stock.  He  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Em- 
peror Philippus  on  the  Danut>c,  and  in  a.d.  248, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  his  soldiers  in  Mu>ia 
revolted,  and  forced  him,  against  his  will,  to 
proclaim  himself  emperor,  and  lead  them  into 
Italy.  Philippus  marched  against  him,  but  was 
slain  in  battle  near  Verona.  In  250  Decius  or- 
dered all  Christians  to  renounce  their  faith,  and 
u  cruel  persecution  ensued,  notably  at  Rome, 
Carthage,  Alexandria,  .Jerusalem,  and  Antioch. 
Fabiunus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  martyred  on 
January  20,  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  was 
forced  to  leave  his  see,  and  the  bishops  of  Alex 
andria  and  Antioch  perished  in  prison.  The 
great  Origen  also  was  cast  into  prison  and  tor 
tured  in  Crcsarea.  In  the  following  year  (251  > 
Decius  was  called  to  Thrace  to  check  a  great 
invasion  of  the  Goths,  but  was  abandoned  by  BU 
general,  Trcbonianus  Callus,  who  sought  the 
throne  for  himself,  and  Decius,  together  with 
his  son,  perished  in  battle. 

DECIUS  MUS,  Publics.  Father,  son,  and 
grandson,  consuls  and  generals  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  around  whose  memory  grew  traditions 
of  noble  heroism.  The  first  commanded  the 
Roman  army  in  the  Latin  War  (n.c  337),  and 
just  before  a  battle  was  fought  near  Vesuvius, 
he  had  a  vision  and  was  told  that  the  army  of 
one  side  and  the  general  of  the  other  were  de 
voted  to  the  gods  of  the  dead.  Accordingly,  De 
cius  Mus  exposed  himself  to  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  and  lost  his  own  life  that  the  hostile 
army  might  lie  destroyed.  The  son  found  himself 
in  a  similar  position  against  the  Gauls  at  the 
battle  of  Sentinum  (n.c.  295),  when  his  heroic 
death  gave  the  victory  to  the  Romans ;  and  again 
the  grandson  Mas  said  to  have  lost  his  life 
voluntarily  for  the  same  cause  at  the  battle  of 
Aseulum  ( B.C.  279),  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 

DE  CIVITATE  DEI,  de  sIv'f-tii'tA  dfl.  See 
Augustine,  Saint. 

DECK.    The  flooring  or  platform  formed  br 
covering  the  deck  beams  with  steel  or  plankinj*. 
The  term  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  space 
above  a  deck  to  the  under  side  of  the  next  higher 
deck.    In  old  type  rigged  men-of-war  the  upper 
deck  was  called  the  spar  deck:  the  next  derk. 
the  gun  deck — if  guns  were  carried  on  it — if  not. 
it  was  called  the  berth  deck;  the  next  deck  bdev 
the  berth  deck  was  the  orlop  deck.    In  old  three 
deckers  (i.e.  wooden  line  of-hattle  ships  earn  in:: 
guns  on  three  covered  decks)   these  were  called 
the  main,  middle,  nnd  loiccr  decks.     The  half 
deck,  in  vessels  hoving  one  or  more  covered  pan 
decks,  was  that  portion  of  the  next  deck  below 
the  spar  deck  extending  from  the  mainmast  to 
the  cabin  bulkheads.    The  quarter-deck  was  the 
part  of  the  upper  deck  which  was  abaft  the 
mainmast.    These  terms,  quarter  and  half,  were 
derived  from  the  character  of  the  decks  in  the 
days  of  high  castle-like  poops  and  forecastle*. 
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The  half-deck  then  extended  half  the  length  of 
the  -1.41  or  less,  the  quarter-deck  being  still 
shorter.  The  after  partial  decks  were  connected 
with  similar  partial  one*  forward  by  gangways 
or  narrow  walks  inside  the  ship's  rail.  As  time 
went  on,  the  forecastle  became  reduced  in  height 
and  the  partial  decks  became  fewer  in  number, 
but  the  quarter  deck  was  only  a  partial  one  until 
after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  a  long  time  the  only  partial  decks  above  the 
upper,  or  spar,  deck  were  those  of  the  poop  and 
topgallant  forecastle,  but  the  advent  of  the  mod- 
ern ship  with  iU  high  central  superstructure 
changed  this  together  with  the  entire  deck 
nomenclature.  In  ships  of  the  United  States 
Navy  the  highest  deck  which  extends  the  full 
length  of  the  ship  is  called  the  main  deck;  a 
partial  deck  above  this  is  called  the  upper  deck; 
above  this  are  the  bridge  decks,  bridges,  etc.  The 
first  deck  below  the  main  is  called  the  gun  deck 
if  any  of  the  main  battery  guns  are  mounted  on 
it ;  the  next  deck  below  the  gun  deck  is  the  berth 
deck ;  if  there  is  no  gun  deck  it  is  the  next  one 
below  the  main  deck;  the  orlop  deck  is  the  next 
below  the  berth  deck ;  and  then  the  platform 
deck*.  The  topgallant  forecastle  deck  is  the 
deck  over  a  raised,  or  topgallant,  forecastle;  the 
poop  deck  is  the  deck  over  the  poop.  The  deck 
over  superstructures  is  called  the  superstructure 
deck,  hurricane  deck,  boat  deck,  tcsas,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  vessel.  A  flush 
deck  is  one  that  extends  from  bow  to  stern  with- 
out a  break.  A  protective  deck  (fitted  in  men- 
of-war  only)  is  one  designed  to  protect  the  vitals 
of  a  ship  from  being  struck  by  a  shell  or  injured 
by  fragments  of  one  which  bursts  on  board.  If 
flat  and  laid  over  the  upper  edges  of  an  armor 
licit,  it  is  frequently  tailed  the  armor  deck.  The 
ordinary  type  of  protective  decks  consists  of  a 
flat  portion  amidships  and  sloping  parts  at  the 
sides.  The  side  slope  may  1h»  a  curve,  a  straight 
slope,  or  two  short  straight  sloj»es:  the  inclina- 
tion downward  is  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  45°  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  deck  where  it  meets  the 
ship's  side  is  several  feet  under  water,  in  order 
that  a  projectile  shall  not  get  underneath  it 
when  the  ship  is  rolling.  Both  the  flat  and  slop- 
ing parts  of  protective  decks  are  armored,  the 
latter  much  more  heavily,  reaching  a  thickness 
of  six  inches  in  large  protected  and  armored 
cruisers. 

DECK,  TnfionoRE  (1823-91).  A  French  cera- 
mist, born  at  (Scbweiler.  Alsace.  After  studying 
physies  and  chemistry,  he  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  central  Europe,  and  subsequently  be- 
came director  of  a  factory  of  faTence-warc  in 
Paris,  where  he  conducted  independent  experi- 
ments in  ceramics.  After  several  years  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reproducing  not  only  the  famous  faience 
of  Oiron.  but  al-o  fine  specimens  of  Persian  and 
Chinese  ware,  such  as  CV-ladon.  During  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life  he  was  director  of  the 
f acton-  at  Sevres. 

DECK 'EN,  AtcisTE  vox  per  (1828—).  A 
Cerman  novelist,  known  under  the  pen  name  of 
Angustc  von  der  Elbe.  She  was  Wn  at  Bleckede. 
Her  novels,  several  of  which  enjoy  great  popu- 
larity, include:  Vhronika  eines  fahreuden 
Schiilers.  which  has  passed  through  seven  edi- 
tions (latest  edition.  1894)  ;  Onkel  Wilhelms 
Caste  (1899)  ;  and  ftcekdnigs  Tochtrr  (1900). 


DECKTN,  Kari.  Klaus  von  deb  (1833-65). 
A  German  African  explorer,  born  at  Kotzen, 
Brandenburg,  lie  was  for  a  time  in  the  military 
service  of  Hanover,  and  in  1801,  in  company  with 
Thornton,  an  English  geologist,  undertook  a 
journey  of  African  exploration  from  Mombas  to 
the  volcanic  mountain  of  Kilimanjaro.  In  1802 
he  ascended  the  mountain  to  a  height  of  over 
14,000  feet,  and  in  the  following  year  made 
an  extended  voyage  about  the  African  coast. 
His  final  explorations  were  begun  in  February, 
1865.  With  a  large  and  well-equipped  expedi- 
tion he  attempted  the  ascent  of  the  Juba  River, 
but  by  reason  of  un navigable  rapids,  was  forced 
to  take  the  land,  and  on  October  2d,  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Somali  at  Berbcra.  Despite  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  most  of  his  companions 
succeeded  in  reaching  Zanzibar.  The  scientific 
collections  of  the  expedition  were  presented  to 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  its  results  were 
described  by  Kersten  and  others  in  Karl  Klaus 
von  der  Deckens  Reisen  in  Ostafrika  1859-65 
(4  vols.,  1869-79). 

DECK'ER,  Karl  vox  (1784  1844).  A  Prus- 
sian general  and  author,  born  in  Berlin.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1813- 
15.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Prussian  Topo- 
graphical Bureau,  and  for  many  years  a  lecturer 
at  the  General  Military  Academy.  By  his  in- 
cessant activity  and  his  numerous  works,  he 
greatly  stimulated  the  interest  in.  and  the  ex- 
tension of,  a  scientific  military  education,  and 
this  he  accomplished  in  the  face  of  serious  oppo- 
sition. His  theories  on  artillery  were  attacked 
by  his  countrymen,  but  the  principle  of  the  of- 
fensive which  he  strongly  advocated  found  ef- 
fective illustration  in  the  campaign  of  1870-71. 
His  works  include  Der  kleinc  Krieg  (4th  ed. 
1844)  and  Taktik  der  drei  ~\Yaffen  (3d  ed. 
1851-54). 

DECKER,  Sir  Matthew  (1079  1749).  A 
political  economist  and  free-trader,  born  in  Am- 
sterdam, Holland.  He  went  to  London  in  1702. 
was  naturalized  as  an  English  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  having  embarked  in  commerce, 
attained  the  greatest  success;  received  a  baro- 
netcy in  1716,  and  three  years  afterwards  took 
his  seat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Bishop's 
Castle.  He  sat  in  the  House,  however,  only  four 
years.  His  death  took  place  March  18,  1749; 
the  baronetcy  then  became  extinct,  and  his 
da  lighters  succeeded  to  his  estates. 

Decker  was  the  reputed  author  of  two  pam- 
phlets which  appeared  anonymously  during  his 
lifetime,  and  which  ran  through  several  editions, 
and  provoked  much  acrimonious  controversy. 
In  one  he  proposed  to  raise  all  the  public  supplies 
from  one  single  tax — namely,  a  tax  upon  houses. 
According  to  Decker's  calculation,  there  were 
then  in  England,  exclusive  of  Wales.  1. 200.000 
houses;  of  these  he  meant  to  tax  only  one-half, 
counting  off  500,000  as  inhabited  by  the  working 
classes,  and  100,000  as  l>eing  uninhabited.  By 
this  means  he  proposed  to  raise  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  £6,000,000.  which  sum  was  f  1.000 .000 
more  than  the  expenses  of  the  Government  of 
that  day  required.  The  surplus  was  to  be  ap- 
plied as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging debt.  The  same  idea  is  found  in  the 
second  essay,  which  discussed  Kngland's  foreign 
trade  and  the  means  of  improving  it. 
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DECLAMATION  (Fr.  declamation,  Lat. 
declamatio,  declamation,  from  dulamare,  to  de- 
claim, from  dr,  down  +  clamnrc,  to  shout).  The 
art  of  speaking  according  to  rules,  whereby  the 
sense  of  the  words,  as  well  as  the  feeling  and 
sentiment,  is  naturally  and  characteristically 
represented.  Hesitation,  therefore,  whether 
spoken  or  lung,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  declama- 
tion, from  which  it  derives  its  value  and  signifi- 
cance. Perfect  declamation  implies  correctness 
of  speech,  distinctness  and  clearness  of  enuncia- 
tion, and  a  well-toned  voice.  Declamation  is 
therefore  clearly  of  a  musical  nature.  Declama- 
tion in  music,  however,  differs  from  the  declama- 
tion of  speaking  in  that  the  singer  must  adhere 
to  what  the  coni|>oser  has  written.  The  com- 
poser  fixes  the  whole  of  the  intonation,  modula- 
tion, and  phrasing,  and  also  the  tempi  and  ex- 
pression, and  not  infrequently  sacrifices  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  declamation  to  the  charm  of  some 
peculiar  melodic  phrase  or  pleasing  rhythm,  or  a 
vocal  musical  emhellishment.  The  truth  and 
beauty  of  correct  musical  declamation  are  al- 
ways endangered  hy  a  translation  of  the  original 
words  into  another  language,  a  work  which,  with 
the  greatest  care  and  ability,  it  is  in  many  eases 
almost  impossible  to  accomplish  word  for  word, 
or  syllable  for  syllable,  so  as  to  fit  accurately 
to  the  accent  of  the  music.  The  master-works  of 
many  great  composers  thus  suffer  much  from 
careless  translation.  In  earlier  times  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  declamation  as  a  science. 
The  ancients  had  a  kind  of  note,  or  sign  of  in- 
tonation, which  they  placed  over  or  under  the 
words,  possibly  to  decide  whether  the  accent 
should  be  given  by  a  high  or  by  a  low  tone,  and 
thus  to  regulate  the  modulation  of  the  voice. 
That  the  theatrical  declamation  of  the  ancients 
resembled  the  musical  recitative  of  the  present 
day  is  generally  admitted. 

DECLARATION  (OR,  Lat.  dcclaratio,  from 
dcclarare,  to  make  clear,  from  de  -f  clarus, 
clear).  In  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  the 
statement  made  by  the  prisoner  before  the  exam- 
ining magistrates.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate to  take  this  declaration  immediately  on 
the  prisoner  being  brought  before  him.  *  The 
magistrate  must  previously  inform  him  that  it 
is  entirely  at  his  own  option  to  declare  or  not. 
but  that  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  the  declaration 
may  be  used  in  evidence  against  him  on  his  trial. 
The  declaration  ought  to  contain  the  name,  age, 
and  designation  of  the  prisoner,  the  parish  and 
county  in  which  the  crime  is  said  to  have  been 
committed,  and  all  similar  partieulors.  When 
completed  it  must  be  read  over  to  the  prisoner, 
who.  if  he  is  able  to  write,  signs  every  page  of  it 
along  with  the  magistrate.  This  practice  of  the 
Scotch  committing  magistrates  is  identical  with 
that  which  obtains  in  England  and  America,  the 
term  'statement'  being  here  employed  for  the 
prisoner's  declaration.  See  Arraignment:  Con- 
fession: and  consult  the  statutes  of  the  various 
States  regulating  the  examination  of  persons 
under  arrest  for  crime. 

DECLARATION.  Under  the  common  law 
practice,  the  first  pleading  in  an  action,  con- 
sisting of  a  sufficient  statement,  in  legal  form,  of 
all  the  material  facts  constituting  the  plaintiff's 
cause  of  action,  together  with  a  demand  for  re- 
lief. The  facts  alleged  must  he  sufficient  to 
give  the  plaintiff  a  right  to  recover  if  he  estab- 


lishes them;  otherwise  the  defendant  may  demur 
and  get  judgment  in  his  favor.  Originally,  in 
England,  it  applied  only  to  j»ersonal  actions,  the 
first  pleading  in  causes  involving  real  property 
being  called  a  count ;  but  this  distinction  is  no 
longer  maintained  in  England  or  the  United 
States. 

The  declaration  is  made  up  of  the  following 
general  parts,  viz.  the  title,  being  the  name  of 
the  court;  the  venue,  or  county  in  which  the 
cause  of  action  arose;  the  commencement,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  parties  and  the  capaci- 
ties in  which  they  are  joined  in  the  action,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  that  the  defendant  has 
been  summoned ;  the  body,  a  statement  of  the 
facts  constituting  the  cause  of  action:  and  a 
conclusion,  or  formal  for  relief  at  the  end.  The 
body  must  conform  to  the  particular  common 
form  which  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
action,  but  the  general  characteristics  remain 
the  same.  It  corresponds  to  a  complaint  in 
code  practice,  and  a  bill  in  equity  or  chancery, 
and  statement  of  claim  (q.v. )  in  England.  See 
Bill  in  Equity;  Code-.  Common  Forms-,  Forms 
of  Action;  Original  Writ;  Pleading. 

DECLARATION,  Dying.  A  statement  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  death,  made  by  a  person 
who  has  been  physically  injured  at  the  hands  of 
another,  and  who  has  given  up  all  hope  of  re 
covery  and  who  does  later  die  of  that  injury. 
Only  such  of  his  statements  as  he  could  have 
testified  to  if  he  had  lived  to  go  on  the  witness 
stand  are  allowable.  The  substance  of  what  was 
said  by  the  dying  person  may  be  given  by  a  wit 
ness  if  he  cannot  remember  the  exact  words. 
The  reason  given  for  allowing  them  is  that  the 
person  injured  is  under  a  solemn  sense  of  im- 
pending death  and  will  have  every  reason  for 
telling  the  exact  truth  as  if  he  were  under  oath. 
As  these  statements  must  he  repeated  by  one  who 
was  present  and  heard  them,  his  character  enters 
into  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  and  it  is  for  the 
jury  to  determine  whether  he  repeats  what  was 
said  accurately.  The  jury  may  also  give  such 
credence  to  the  deceased's  story  as  in  their  judg 
ment  it  deserves.  It  is  for  the  court  to  rule  in 
the  first  instance  whether  the  statements  are 
admissible  as  a  dying  declaration.  They  are 
only  admissible  in  n  case  of  the  prosecution  for 
the  murder  or  manslaughter  of  the  person  mak- 
ing them,  and  are  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
hearsay  rule.    See  Evidence  ;  Hearsay  Rule. 

DECLARATION  or  AFFIRMATION  IN. 
LIEU  OF  AN  OATH.     A  solemn  statement 
in   court  or  before   a   judicial   or  legislative 
body,  hy  a  witness,  that  he  will  tell  the  whole 
truth  in  such  testimony  as  he  may  he  called 
upon   to   give    in   the   matter   pending.  Any 
one  who  objects  to  taking  nn  oath,  for  religious 
or  other  reasons,  may.   in   nearly  all  juris- 
dictions  to-day.    thus   declare   or   affirm  that 
he  will  tell  the  truth,  but  usually  an  oath  is 
administered  unless  the  witness  objects.  This 
practice  was  adopted  generally  because  at  com- 
mon law  no  witness  who  did  not  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Reing  and  who.  therefore,  had  no  sen«e 
of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  from  that  -tand 
point,  was  allowed  to  testify,  which  rule  excluded 
much   valuable   testimony.     Violation   of  such 
declaration  or  affirmation  is  legal  perjury  and 
the  witness  may  be  punished  as  if  he  had  taken 
an  oath.    See  Oath. 
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DECLARATION    OF  INDEPENDENCE, 

American.  A  document  proclaiming  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  thirteen  English  colonies  in 
America, and  tinully  agreed  upon  by  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  .July  4,  177(5.  Early  in  177(1  several 
delegates  in  Congress  were  directed  by  their  con- 
stituencies to  vote  for  indc|iendcnec.  Such  a 
vote  uould  be,  in  .some  particulars,  no  more  than 
a  recognition  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  for 
already  there  existed  in  several  provinces  a  com- 
plete independence  of  England  so  far  as  the  ad- 
ministrative system  was  concerned.  As  a  result 
of  advice  given  by  the"  Continental  Congress, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  South  Caro- 
lina had  early  established  commonwealth  organi- 
zations entirely  regardless  of  any  connection  with 
England.  This  organization  of  commonwealth 
governments  on  a  permanent  basis  was  strongly 
urged  by  John  Adams,  largely  as  a  result  of 
whose  work  the  Continental  Congress  passed  the 
resolutions  of  May  10  and  15,  1770,  recommend- 
ing to  all  of  the  colonies  the  formation  of  inde- 
pendent governments.  This  action  was  gener- 
ally indorsed;  and  gradually  the  various  States 
placed  themselves  on  record  as  favoring  the  step 
which  had  now  indeed  become  virtually  inevi- 
table— the  declaration  of  their  absolute  inde- 
pendence. On  June  7.  177(5.  Richard  Henry  Lee 
moved  in  Congress  that  "these  united  colonies 
are  and  of  right  OUgllt  to  be  free  and  independent 
States,  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  State  of  (Jreat 
Britain  is  and  ought  to  lie  totally  dissolved." 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  John  Adams,  but 
action  thereon  was  deferred  until  July  1.  and  the 
resolution  was  passed  on  the  following  day.  Two 
committees  were  appointed  (on  June  10),  one 
to  prepare  a  declaration,  and  the  other  to  draw 
up  a  plan  of  confederation.  On  the  declaration 
committee  were  Jefferson,  Franklin.  John  Adams, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  R.  R.  Livingston.  They  re- 
portcd  June  28,  but  action  was  delayed  for  sev- 
eral days.  When  the  declaration  finally  came  up 
for  consideration,  it  was  passed  unanimously  on 
July  4.  by  the  delegates  of  twelve  colonies,  those 
rep  re  se  n  ting  New  York  not  voting,  since  they  had 
not  as  yet  been  authorized  to  support  the  move- 
ment for  independence.  On  July  0,  however,  a 
New  York  convention  formally  pledged  that 
State  to  support  the  Declaration.  The  document 
•was  engrossed  on  parchment  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  passed  by  Congress  on  July  M),  and 
on  August  2  was  signed  by  the  fifty  three  mem- 
Imts  then  present.  Subsequently  Matthew  Thorn- 
ton. Klbridge  (Jerry,  and  Thomas  McKean  also 
affixed  their  signatures.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  drafted  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
but  very  slightly  changed  from  his  copy.  The 
document  itself  was  assigned  for  safekeeping 
to  the  Department  of  State  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Government;  was  de- 
posited in  the  l'atent  Office  in  1841,  when  that 
office  was  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  State; 
was  returned  to  the  Department  of  State  in  1877  : 
and  in  1894,  owing  to  the  rapid  fading  of  the  text 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  parchment,  was 
withdrawn  from  exhibition  and  was  carefully 
put  away  out  of  the  light  and  air.  A  facsimile 
was  made  in  182:*.  by  order  of  John  Quiney 
Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  original 
signers  and  their  families,  and  it  is  from  a  copy 


struck  from  the  cop|>er  plate  then  made  that  the 
reproduction  here  given  was  obtained, 
The  text  of  the  Declaration  is  as  follows: 

The  U.nanimois  Declaration  ok  the  Thirteen 
United  States  or  Amehica. 

W  hen,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  cotuiected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  |>o\vers  of  the 
earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  laws  of  nature  aud  of  nature's  Cod  entitle 
them,  a  decent  resect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that 
all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence, 
indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  estab- 
lished should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience 
hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferablc,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
nre  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same 
object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their 
duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  pro- 
vide new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such 
has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies, 
and  sueh  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  govern- 
ment. The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations,  all  having,  in  direct  object,  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute-  tyranny  over  these 
States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  lie  submitted  to 
a  candid  world: 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  laws 
of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should 
be  obtained;  and.  when  so  suspended,  he  has 
utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  large  districts  of  people,  unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature;  a  right  inestimable 
to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  ImkIics  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from 
the  depository  of  their  public  record*,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  re- 
peatedly for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his 
invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  offer  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  lie  elected  ;  where- 
by the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihila- 
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tion,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for 
their  exercise;  the  .State  remaining,  in  the  mean- 
time, exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from 
without  ami  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population 
of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  obstructing 
the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners; 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  mi- 
gration hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands. 

lie  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establish- 
ing judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our 
people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  stand- 
ing armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legisla- 
tures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  inde- 
pendent of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to 
a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution,  and 
unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  hia  assent 
to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation. 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
among  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from 
punishment,  for  any  murders  which  they  should 
commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits 
of  trial  by  jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried 
for  pretended  offenses: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  Knglish  laws 
in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein 
nn  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its 
lioundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  ex- 
ample and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the 
same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our 
most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally, 
the  powers  of  our  governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  de- 
claring themselves  invested  with  power  to  legis- 
late for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  de- 
claring us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war 
against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  rovaged  our  coasts, 
burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

He  is.  nt  this  time,  transporting  large  armies 
of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works 
of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun, 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages, 
and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized 
nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken 
captive  on  the  hi-^li  seas,  to  bear  arms  against 
their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of 
their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves 
by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among 
us.  and  has  endeavored  to  brine  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  sav- 


ages, whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undis- 
tinguished destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  term*; 
our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only 
by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose  character 
is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a 
tyrant,  is  untit  to  Ik*  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our 
British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from 
time  to  time  of  attempts  made  by  their  legi* 
lature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction 
over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here. 
We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and 
magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the 
ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these 
usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt 
our  connection  nnd  correspondence.  They,  too, 
have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  con- 
sanguinity. We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in 
the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation, 
nnd  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congre>» 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do. 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and 
declare,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  Ik?,  free  aitd  independent  State*; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  IS, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that.  M 
free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliance*, 
establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  act-  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do. 
And,  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi 
dence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

The  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  were 
as  follows:  Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntington. 
William  Williams,  and  Oliver  Wolcott.  of  Con- 
necticut;   CVsar    Rodney,    George    Read,  and 
Thomas  BfcKcan,  of  Delaware;  Button  Gwinnett. 
Lyman  Hall,  and  George  Walton,  of  Georgia; 
Samuel  Chase,  William  Paca.  Thomas  Stone,  and 
Charles  Carroll  of   Carrollton.   of  Maryland: 
John   Hancock,  Samuel   Adams.  John  Adam*. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  and    Elbridse   Gerrr.  of 
Massachusetts;  Josiah  Bartlett.  William  Whip 
pie,  and  Matthew  Thornton,  of  New  Hampshire; 
Richard  Stockton,  John  Witberspoon,  Franci* 
Hopkinson,  John  Hart,  and  Abraham  Clark,  of 
New  Jersey;  William  Floyd.  Philip  Livingston 
Francis  T/ewis,  and  Lewis  Morris,  of  New  York: 
William  Hooper.  Joseph  Hewcs,  and  John  Perm 
of  North  Carolina;    Robert   Morris,  Benjamin 
Rush,  Benjamin  Franklin.  John  Morton,  t^orp* 
Clymer,  James   Smith.   George   Taylor.  Jaroe* 
Wilson,  nnd   George    Ross,    of  PcnnsvlvanU 
Stephen  Hopkins  and  William  Ell.  ry.  of  Rhod-- 
Island:    Edward    Rutlcdge.   Thomas  Heywrani. 
.Inn.,  Thomns  Lynch.  J  tin.,  ami  Arthur  Middk 
ton,  of  South  Carolina ;  and  George  Wythe,  Rich 
ard  Henry  Lee,    Thomas    Jefferson.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Thomas  Nelson.  .Tun..  Francis  Light- 
foot  U«e,  and  Carter  Braxton,  of  Virginia. 
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Bibliography.  Much  useful  materia]  may  be 
found  iu  Emmet,  History  of  the  Inception  and 
Drafting  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
with  a  Collection  of  Autographs  of  the  signers, 
and  Other  Documents  (New  York,  1870).  which 
however,  is  not  generally  accessible.  Consult, 
also:  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
(Boston,  1872);  Greene,  Historical  Yietc  of  the 
American  Revolution  (Boston,  1805)  ;  Ellis,  "The 
Sentiment  of  Independence,  its  Growth  and  Con- 
summation." in  Winsor,  Sarrutivc  and  Critical 
History  of  America,  vol.  vi.  (Boston,  1888)  ; 
Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, vol.  i.  (New  York,  1897)  ;  Randall.  Life 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  (New  York,  1858);  Ban- 
croft, History  of  the  United  States  vol.  iv.  last 
e«L  (New  York,  1891)  ;  Still*,  "Pennsylvania  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  in  the  /'e»m- 
si/lvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 
vol.  xiii.  (Philadelphia,  1889);  Hays,  "A  Con- 
tribution to  the  Bibliography  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  vol.  xxxix. 
(Philadelphia,  1900 1  :  a  chapter,  "The  Authen- 
tication of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  in 
Chamberlain,  John  Adams,  with  Other  Essays 
and  Addresses  (Boston,  1898)  ;  Friedenwald, 
"The  Declaration  of  Independence,"  in  the  Inter- 
national Monthly,  vol.  iv.  (Burlington,  Vt.f 
1901 )  ;  and  Dana,  "The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  vol.  xiii. 
(Cambridge,  1900).  For  rollected  biographies  of 
the  signers,  consult:  Sanderson,  Biography  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  I ndc])endcnce 
(9  vols.,  Philadelphia.  1823-27);  Brothcrhead, 
Book  of  the  Sigtn-rs  (Philadelphia,  1801;  new 
ed.  1875)  ;  Lossjng,  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Amcricm  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence (New  York,  1800)  ;  and  Dwight,  Sign- 
era  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (last  ed., 
New  York,  1895).  Further  references  may  be 
found  in  the  biographical  notices  in  this  book  of 
the  individual  signers. 

DECLARATION    OF  INDEPENDENCE, 

Mecki-eniurg.  See  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
oy  Independence. 

DECLARATION      OF  INDULGENCE. 

1  his  name  is  applied  to  several  acts  of  the  last 
two  Stuart  kings,  but  particularly  to  the  proc- 
lamation of  James  II.,  in  1087,  suspending  the 
operation  of  the  penal  statutes  directed  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists, and  of  all  acts  imposing  a  test  as  a 
qualification  for  holding  lay  or  ecclesiastical 
office.  In  this  way,  James  hoped  to  gain,  in 
favor  of  his  Catholic  policy,  the  adherence  of  the 
Protestant  dissenters,  many  of  whom  were  suf- 
fering severe  persecution  under  those  laws.  Sev- 
eral hundred  addresses  of  thanks  were  presented 
to  the  King;  but  the  majority  of  the  dissenting 
clergy  would  not  accept  toleration  on  such  terms. 
The  great  leaders,  Baxter.  Howe,  and  Bunyan, 
declined  the  Indulgence  at  the  price  of  a  breach 
of  the  law  and  flic  cncouraL'cment  of  Romanism. 

The  clergy,  generally,  refused  to  read  the  proc- 
lamation in  their  churches,  as  commanded  by 
a  royal  order  of  May,  IfiK.K.  The  seven  bishops, 
with  Archbishop  Sancroft  at  their  head,  signed 
a  firm  but  moderate  petition  to  the  King,  re- 
fusing to  publish  a  declaration  which  they 
knew  to  be  illegal.  James  commanded  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  to  deprive  these  bishops 


of  their  sees,  but  this  was  going  too  far,  even  for 
that  body;  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Jeffreys,  a 
prosecution  before  the  King's  Bench  for  seditious 
libel  was  substituted.  So  threatening  was  the 
popular  indignation,  that  the  accused  prelates 
were  acquitted,,  although  the  jury  was  packed 
and  the  judges  were  mere  tools  of  the  Crown. 
The  declaration  cost  .lames  the  allegiance  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  precipitated  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1088.  Consult:  Howell,  State  Trials,  xii. 
(London,  1809-28)  ;  and  D'Oyly,  Life  of  William 
Sancroft  i  London,  1840).    See  Sancroft. 

DECLARATION  OF  PARIS.  An  agreement 
defining  the  rules  of  maritime  law,  to  be  ap- 
plied in  time  of  war,  signed  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prus- 
sia, Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  at  Paris, 
April  10,  1850,  where  they  had  met  in  con- 
vention to  settle  the  questions  involved  in  the 
Crimean  War,  just  closed.  England  had  always 
claimed,  and  had  exercised,  the  right  to  seize 
an  enemy's  goods  on  the  high  seas,  though  con- 
veyed in  a  neutral  vessel,  which  included  the 
right  to  stop  and  search  neutral  merchant  ves- 
sels for  this  purpose.  The  exercise  of  this  right 
had  aroused  against  England  the  Northern  Mari- 
time League  of  1800,  and  was  condemned  gen- 
erally by  the  civilized  world.  Nothing  short  of 
absolute  command  of  the  seas  made  it  safe 'for 
a  single  power  to  maintain  a  practice  which 
threatened  in  moments  of  danger  to  turn  the 
whole  body  of  neutral  States  into  enemies.  Be- 
sides, while  it  was  profitable  for  England  to  seize 
an  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships  when  she  was 
at  war,  it  reacted  upon  England  when  she  re- 
mained at  peace  during  hostilities  between  other 
States.  Likewise,  while  her  privateers  might 
intlict  severe  injuries  upon  an  enemy's  commerce, 
her  own  commerce  in  time  of  war  offered  a  rich 
field  for  hostile  privateers.  So,  in  return  for  the 
abolition  of  privateering.  Great  Britain  consented 
to  a  rule  permitting  the  products  of  a  belligerent 
State  to  find  a  market  in  time  of  war. 

The  following  rules  were  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention: (1)  Privateering  is,  and  remains,  abol- 
ished. (2)  The  neutral  tlag  covers  enemy's 
goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 
(3)  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
traband of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under 
the  enemy's  flag.  (4)  Blockades,  in  order  to  be 
binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent 
access  to' the  coast  of  the  enemy.  This  declara- 
tion was  subsequently  accepted  by  the  civilized 
nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  several  South  American 
republics.  The  United  States  urged  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  more  advanced  provision,  excepting 
from  capture  all  private  property,  even  of  citi- 
zens of  belligerents,  either  by  privateers  or  na- 
tional ve-sels.  This  was  the  situation  at  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War.  On  the  issuance  by 
the  Confederate  President,  Jefferson  Davis,  of 
letters  to  privateers.  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Powers,  request ing  to 

be  allowed  to  accede  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
without  modification.  Great  Britain  and  France, 
who  had  recognized  the  South  as  belligerents, 
and  were  anxious  not  to  invalidate  the  letters 
of  marque  issued  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, stipulated  that  the  accession  of  the 
United  States  should  not  "have  any  bearing, 
direct  or  indirect,  on  the  internal  differences 
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now  prevailing."  As  thin  placed  no  restriction 
upon  Confederate  privateers,  the  negotiations 
were  dropped.  In  the  war  between  the  I  nited 
States  and  Spain,  in  181)8,  both  belligerents  for- 
mally announced  their  intention  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  lX>claralion.  It  may  be  said  that 
t  he  second,  third,  and  fourth  principles  are  a  rec- 
ognized part  of  the  body  of  international  law. 
The  question  of  privateering  has  thus  far  been 
regarded  rattier  as  one  of  national  policy.  With 
the  development  of  modern  navies,  however,  it 
has  become  of  minor  significance.  Consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Maritime  Law; 
International  Law. 

DECLARATION  OF  WAR.  A  formal  an- 
nouncement of  hostile  intentions,  by  one  State 
to  another.  It  is  a  survival  of  the  feudal  custom 
of  sending  heralds  to  give  the  enemy  warning  of 
impending  hostilities.  The  doctrine  that  notice 
must  lie  given  an  enemy  before  entering  upon 
war  has  never  grown  into  an  obligation,  and  since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  practice 
has  so  largely  decreased  that  it  may  he  concluded 
that  a  formal  declaration  is  not  required  by 
morality,  or  to  legnlize  war.  The  later  custom 
of  publication  by  a  belligerent  in  its  own  terri- 
tory, at  the  outbreak  of  war,  of  a  manifesto  dis- 
cussing the  questions  at  issue,  and  justifying  its 
position,  which  should  be  communicated  to  neu- 
trals, never  has  assumed  the  weight  of  an  obliga- 
tion, though  useful  l>oth  to  subjects  of  the  State 
and  to  those  of  neutrals.  Since  1700  there  have 
been  only  12  declarations  between  civilized 
States,  while  over  00  wars  or  acts  of  reprisal 
have  been  instituted  without  formal  notice. 

Under  conditions  of  modem  intercourse,  a 
State  can  never  lie  taken  by  surprise.  A  period 
of  negotiation  is  followed  by  an  ultimatum  in 
the  form  of  a  demand,  refusal  of  which  involves 
war.  Thus,  the  I'nited  States  demanded  of 
Spain  her  withdrawal  from  Cuba  in  April,  1898, 
on  condition  of  war;  and  on  October  0.  1899, 
the  Transvaal  States  demanded  the  withdrawal 
of  British  troops,  or  war  would  l>e  begun  within 
forty  fight  hours.  In  the  case  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  a  later  act  of  Declaration  was 
passed  by  Congress  on  April  25th,  fixing  the  date 
of  hostilities  as  April  21st.  This  was  important, 
as  determining  the  date  for  legal  purposes.  When 
not  fixed  by  direct  notice,  war  is  held  to  date 
from  the  first  net  of  hostilities  by  either  party. 
The  I'nited  States  began  the  War  of  1812  by  in- 
vading Canada,  and  seizing  British  vessels  in 
port:  and  in  18*>4  the  British  fleet  entered  the 
Black  Sea  to  compel  the  Russian  fleet  to  return 
to  Helmut  opol  Wfore  the  ambassadors  had  with- 
drawn. On  the  other  hand,  the  French  charge 
d'affaires  handed  a  formal  notice  to  Bismarck  in 
1870,  and  Russia  declared  war  upon  Turkey  in 
1877  by  a  formal  dispatch. 

DECLARATOR,  Action  of.  A  form  of  ac- 
tion peculiar  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  object  of 
which  is  judicially  to  ascertain  a  fact.  leaving  its 
legal  consequences  to  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Such  are  declarators  of  property,  of 
non-entry,  of  marriage,  of  bastardy,  and  many 
others.  The  declaratory  conclusions  of  such 
actions  are  generally  followed  by  petitory,  or 
pos-cs-r>ry.  actions,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  right  declared.  A  substantial  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  pursuer,  or  plaintiff,  must 
be  shown  in  all  cases,  as  it  is  not  competent  to 


ask  the  court  to  declare  a  mere  abstract  fact  or 
right.  The  existence  of  this  special  form  of 
action  has  contributed  to  diffuse  in  Scotland  a 
false  view  as  to  the  nature  of  actions  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  generally. 

DECLENSION  (Fr.  dfclinaison,  Lat.  declen- 
do,  from  declinare,  to  bend,  from  cfc,  down  + 
*clinare,  Gk.  .  klinein,  to  bend,  Lith.  «-fyti, 

to  incline,  Skt.  sri,  to  lean).    A  grammatical 
term  applied   to  the  system  of  modification* 
called  cases,  which  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjec- 
tives  undergo   in   many   languages.     How  the 
words  declension   (Lat.  dcclinatio,  a  declining, 
or  leaning  away)  and  case  (Lat.  casus,  a  fa.ll > 
came  to  be  applied  to  this  species  of  inflection, 
has  never  been  made  altogether  clear.    The  rela- 
tions in  which  one  thing  stands  to  other  things 
may  be  expressed  in  either  of  two  ways.  Some 
languages  make  use  of  separate  words,  called 
prepositions;   in  others,  the  relations  are  ex- 
pressed  by  changes  in  the  termination  of  the 
name  of  the  thing.    Thus,  in  Latin,  reg  being 
the  root  or  crude  form  of  the  word  for  king.' 
tegs,  or  rcr,  is  the  word  in  the  nominative  ca>e, 
signifying  'a  king*  as  subject  or  agent ;  rej/i*.  in 
the  genitive  ease,  'of  a  king;'  regi,  in  the  dative, 
'to  n  king,'  etc.    An  adjective  joined  to  a  noun 
usually   takes   a   corresponding   change.  The 
number  of  eases  is  very  different   in  different 
langunges.    The  further  we  go  back  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indo-European  languages,  the  richer 
do  we  generally  find  them  in  these  modifica- 
tions.   Sanskrit  had  eight  cases.  Latin  six.  and 
Creek  five.    The  names  of  the  Latin  eases,  which 
are  often  used  also  in  regard  to  the  English 
language,  are  the  nominative,  which  name*  the 
subject  or  actor;  the  genitive,  expressing  the 
'source  whence  something  proceeds,  or  to  which 
it  belongs — it  is  sometimes  called  the  adjective 
case;   the  dative,  that  to  which  something  i* 
given,  or  for  which  it  is  done;  the  accusative, 
the  object  toward  which  an  action  is  directed— 
it  completes  the  meaning  of  a  transitive  verb: 
the  vocative,  the  person  addressed  or  called:  and 
the  ablative,   that    from   which   something  i> 
taken.    The  Greek  has  no  ablative  case.  The 
Sanskrit,  in  addition  to  the  Latin  caws,  ha*  an 
instrumental  and  a  locative  case.     The  gram- 
mar   of    the    inflective    languages    is  compli- 
cated by  the  circumstance  that  all  nouns  do  not 
form  their  cases  in  the  same  way.  This  makes  it 
necessary    to    distribute    nouns    into  various 
classes,  called  'declensions.'    In  Latin,  as  many 
as  five  declensions  are  usually  given.     (See  In 
flection.)      As   we   descend,   the  ease-ending* 
liecome  rubbed  off.  as  it  were,  and  preposition* 
are  used  in  their  stead.   The  language*  descended 
from  the  Latin  (French,  Italian,  etc.)  haw  )o*t 
all  the  cases  of  nouns  and  adjectives.    The  Ten 
tonic  languages  in  their  early  periods  had  ca«es 
almost  as  numerous  and  perplexing  as  tho~e  of 
the  Latin.    German  is  still  to  a  great  extent 
incumbered  with   them.     Modem    English  ha* 
only  one  case  in  nouns  different  from  the  noniina 
five — namely,  the  genitive,  or  possessive.  l>>e 
NotJH.)    The  declension  of  pronouns  (q.v.)  ha* 
been  more  persistent  than  that  of  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives.   Languages  of  the  agglutinative  onhr 
have,  in  general,  a  great  abundance  of  cases.  In 
Finnish,  nouns  have  fifteen  cases,  if  by  MM  '* 
understood  an  inflectional  form  produced  by  join 
ing  on  a  suffix  which  takes  the  place  of  a  prepo- 
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sition.  Tims,  karhu,  a  bear;  karhun,  of  a  bear; 
karhumi,  as  a  bear;  karhutta,  without  bear; 
karhwuui,  in  the  bear;  kurhvmta,  out  of  the  bear, 
etc.  In  the  Magyar,  twenty  cases  may  be  reck- 
oned; and  the  langMlgei  of  the  North  American 
Indians  are  richer  still— perhaps  we  Bhould  say 
more  embarrassed.  What  case  endings  and  other 
inflectional  terminations  were  in  their  origin,  as 
veil  as  the  comparative  merits  of  the  highly  in- 
flected and  the  analytic  languages,  will  be  con- 
sidered under  Inflection. 

DECLINATION  (Lat.  dcelinatio,  a  bending 
aside,  from  dc,  away,  from  -f  'clinare,  to  in- 
cline, bend),  in  astronomy.  If  a  great  circle 
be  drawn  through  the  pole  of  the  heavens  and 
any  star,  the  declination  of  the  star  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  circle  intercepted  between  the  star 
and  the  celestial  equator.  The  place  of  a  point 
in  the  heavens  in  determined  by  its  right  ascen- 
sion (q.v.)  and  declination,  just  as  a  point  in 
the  earth  s  surface  is  determined  by  its  latitude 
and  longitude. 

DECLINATION.  In  magnetism,  the  angle 
which  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis 
of  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  when  at 
rest  makes  with  the  true  meridian  or  astronomi- 
cal north -and-south  line.  The  declination,  which 
may  be  either  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  true 
north  and  south,  varies  from  time  to  time  and 
from  point  to  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  as  do 
the  other  magnetic  phenomena  which  are  dis- 
cussed under  Magnetism,  Terrestrial;  and  un- 
der Compass.  At  some  places  the  magnetic  and 
astronomical  meridians  may  coincide,  while  at 
others  the  difference  is  most  marked.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  prepared  bv  the  Division  of  Terres- 
trial Magnetism  of  the  I'nited  States  Coast  and 
(ieodetie  Survey,  gives  the  declination  or  varia- 
tion for  January,  1002,  with  the  annunl  change 
for  the  epoch  1900-0.5.  for  a  number  of  points 
throughout  the  I'nited  States: 

Table  or  Mauxetic  Declixatios* 

or  Compass  Variation*  for  January.  1902.  with  the  Annua) 
Change  for  the  Epoch  190u4«  for  the  Principal 
Places  In  the  United  State* 

(A  plan  sign  Indicates  went  declination :  a  ml  nun  sign 
east  declination.  For  the  annual  change,  a  pins  sign  Indi- 
cate* Increasing  west  or  do 
a  minus  sign  the  reverse.) 
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S'i'  Compass;  Dipping  Needle;  Magnetism, 
Terrestrial.  Under  the  latter  will  he  found 
charts  .showing  the  isoelinic  and  isotonic  lines. 
Consult  the  Reports,  Bulletins,  and  Charts  pub- 
lished  from  time  to  time  by  the  Division  of  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 

DECLINATION  NEEDLE.  An  instrument 
for  determining  magnetic  declination.  In  this 
instrument,  which  is  also  known  as  a  declino- 
meter, there  are  two  things  essential — the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  astronomical  meridian,  and  a 
needle  for  showing  the  magnetic  meridian.  The 
common  form  of  declinometer  consists  of  a  tri- 
pod, provided  with  leveling  screws,  and  support- 
ing a  pillar,  on  which  is  fixed  in  a  horizontal 
plane  a  graduated  circle.  A  compass-hox  with 
vernier  attached  is  placed  on  this  divided  circle 
and  is  free  to  move  al>out  a  pivot  at  the  top  of 
the  pillar.  Two  uprights  are  fixed  to  the  side 
of  the  compass-hox,  on  which  rests  the  axis  of  a 
telesco|M».  A  graduated  are  is  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  uprights,  and  the  angle  of  eleva- 
tion of  the  tclescojM!  is  read  with  a  vernier  on 
the  arm  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 
A  level  is  also  hung  on  the  axis  of  the  telescope, 
for  adjusting  the  instrument.  Inside  the  com- 
pass-box is  another  graduated  circle,  the  line 
joining  the  zero-points  of  which  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  tcIes<-ope.  All  the  fittings  are  of 
brass  or  copper,  iron,  of  course,  being  unsuitable. 
The  compass-box  and  telesco|H'  move  round  as  one 
piece  on  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  divided  circle.  When  an  observation  is 
made,  the  telescope  is  pointed  at  a  star  whose 
position  with  regard  to  the  astronomical  merid- 
ian is  known  at  the  time  of  observation.  The 
telescope  with  the  compass-box  is  then  revolved 
the  proper  number  of  degrees  until  its  axis  is 
in  the  meridian  of  the  place.  If,  when  the  tele- 
scope is  in  this  position,  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  stands  at  the  zero-point  of  the  inner  circle, 
the  declination  would  be  0  =  zero;  but  if  it 
lie  east  or  west,  the  declination  is  shown  by  the 
degree  nt  which  the  needle  stands.  It  is  difficult 
to  construct  a  needle  so  that  the  line  joining  its 
poles  exactly  coincides  with  the  line  joining  its 
visible  extremities.  If  this  coincidence  be  not 
perfect,  the  geometrical  axis  of  the  needle, 
according  to  which  the  reading  is  made,  lies 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  magnetic  axis,  and 
consequently  of  the  true  reading.  To  remedy 
this,  the  needle  is  so  made  that  it  can  rest  either 
on  its  lower  or  tipper  surface.  In  finding  the 
true  rending,  the  position  of  the  needle  is 
marked,  and  then  it  is  turned  upside  down,  nnd 


again  marked,  the  mean  of  the  two  readings 
giving  the  true  one.  The  most  accurate  method 
of  determining  declination  is  with  the  magnet- 
ometer (q.v.),  iiud  theodolite.  This  i n-t rumen t 
is  employed  hy  the  Division  of  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism of  the  United  Stales  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  the  apparatus  and  results  are  de- 
scribed in  the  annual  reports.  The  declination 
of  the  needle  may  be  also  ascertained  hy  the 
"dipping  needle'  (q.v.).  The  ordinary  surveyor* 
compass,  which  must  l»e  used  by  making  allow- 
ance for  declination,  is  a  declination  compass. 
See  Compass;  Engineering  Insthi  mknts; 
Magnetism,  Terrestrial;  and  Magnetometer. 

DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  R0MAX 
EMPIRE.  A  celebrated  work  by  Edward  (iibbon 
(1770-88),  the  first  real  attempt  at  scientific 
history  in  English.  It  contains  an  account  of 
the  growth  of  Christianity,  which  subjected  the 
author  to  fierce  attacks  by  the  leading  Church- 
men of  his  day. 

DECOCTION  (Lat.  decortio,  a  boiling  down, 
decoction,  from  «V,  down  -f  eoqutre.  to  conk, 
boil).  The  term  applied  in  pharmacy  to  a  solu- 
tion procured  by  l»oiling  an  organic  drug  in 
water.  One  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  a  de- 
coction usually  contain  five  grams  of  drug. 

DECOMPOSITION  (Fr.  decomposition, 
from  T^it.  de.  down,  away  -f-  conipemcrc,  to  put 
together,  join,  unite).  A  term  employed  to  sig- 
nify the  breaking  up  of  compounds  into  simpler 
compounds  or  altogether  into  their  chemical  ele- 
ments. The  number  of  substances  that  are  hein£ 
decomposed  is  as  a  rule  smaller,  of  course,  than 
the  number  of  substances  produced  by  the  de 
composition.  However,  in  the  class  of  chemical 
transformations  known  as  'double  decomposi 
tions,'  the  Dumber  remains  unchanged.  Thu*.  AB 
and  CD,  two  compounds,  made  up  each  of  two  ele- 
ments, may.  on  being  brought  into  contact,  under 
go  decomposition,  the  result  of  which  would  be 
again  only  two  compounds.  AC  and  BP.  Exam- 
ples of  this  class  of  reactions  are  very  numerous 
in  chemistry.  Hut  the  term  decomposition,  un- 
qualified, is*  generally  applied,  as  stated  above,  to 
transformations  involving  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  substances.  Such  decompositions  are 
usually  caused  by  the  influence  of  some  physical 
factor,  such  as  heat,  electricity,  etc.  Heat  i*one 
of  the  most  common  of  decomposing  agents  ;  mer- 
curic oxide  (IlgO),  when  heated,  breaks  up  into 
the  invisible  gas  oxygen  (O.)  and  the  liquid 
metal  mercury  (Tig)  ;  limestone  (CaCOj)  decom- 
poses into  quicklime  (oxide  of  calcium.  Cat*1, 
and  carbon  dioxide  (CO,)  ;  coal  and  wood  decom- 
pose into  a  great  variety  of  useful  material*,  in 
eluding  charcoal,  illuminating  gas,  and  coal  tar. 
Electricity  is  a  potent  decomposing  agent ;  under 
its  influence,  wnter  (H:0)  is  broken  up  into  oxy- 
gen (O,)  and  hydrogen  (H-).  and  metallic  sail* 
are  broken  up  into  their  constituent  metals  an-l 
acids,  electrolytic  processes  being  consequently 
much  used  both  for  scientific  and  industrial  pur 
poses.  Light  effects  many  decompositions.  a»  of 
the  silver  snlts  used  in  photography,  of  Ditl* 
acid,  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  ami  a  number  of  other 
substances.  Percussion  explodes  nitroglycerin 
nnd  even  a  touch  causes  iodide  of  nitrogen  tn  Je 
compose  violently.  Ferments  (minute  vegetable 
nnd  animal  organisms)  cause  many  decomp>i 
tions,  such  as  the  breaking  up  of  dextrose 
(CJI.jO,).  in  the  presence  of  yeast,  into  alcohol 
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(C,II»OII)  and  carbon  dioxide  (CO,),  and  the 
common  decompositions  known  an  putrefaction 
and  decay. 

In  modern  theoretical  chemistry,  a  number  of 
decompositions  have  been  classed  as  chemical 
'dissociations.'  The  difference  between  a  decom- 
j)osition  proper  and  a  dissociation  may  l>e  under- 
stood from  the  following  examples.  When  sal 
ammoniac  (ammonium  chloride)  is  heated  in  a 
dossed  vessel,  it  partly  breaks  up  into  ammonia 
gas  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  partly  remains 
unchanged.  On  the  contrary,  if  equal  volumes  of 
ammonia  gsis  and  hydrochloric  acid  were  con  lined 
in  a  closed  vessel  at  the  same  temperature  and 
under  the  same  pressure  as  in  the  first  experi- 
ment, the  two  substances  would  partly  combine 
chemically  into  ammonium  chloride  and  partly 
remain  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture.  Quan- 
titative investigation  would  show  that  the  ratio 
of  the  combined  to  the  uncombined  products  is 
the  same  in  both  experiments,  i.e  the  final  state 
is  the  same,  whether  we  start  with  sal  ammoniac 
or  with  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
decomposition  of  sal  ammoniac  is  therefore  called 
a  reversible  reaction  and  is  classed  as  a  chemical 
dissociation.  Consider  now  the  case  of  ammonia 
alone.  Under  the  influence  of  electric  sparks, 
ammonia  breaks  up,  nt  elevated  temperatures, 
into  its  elements,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  But 
these  cannot  by  any  means  be  caused  to  re-com- 
bine into  ammonia.  The  breaking  up  of  ammonia 
is  therefore  called  a  non-reversible  reaction  and 
is  classed  as  a  true  decomposition.  Now,  the 
principles  of  thermodynamics,  combined  with  the 
study  of  a  large  numln-r  of  reversible  reactions, 
Jed  to  the  conclusion  that  two  changes  of  an  op 
posite  character  are  involved  in  every  chemical 
reaction  whatever,  and  that  the  final  state  of 
equilibrium  is  determined  by  the  relative  speeds 
with  which  the  two  changes  take  place,  in  the 
case  of  sal  ammoniac  this  is  almost  self-evident. 
In  that  case  the  final  state,  as  expressed  by  the 
ratio  of  the  dissociated  and  undissociated  prod- 
ucts, depends  on  nothing  but  the  two  speeds:  viz. 
that  with  which,  under  a  given  pressure,  the  sal 
ammoniac  is  capable  of  dissociating,  ami  that 
with  which  the  products  of  dissociation  are  capa- 
ble of  re-combining;  it  was  seen  above  that  the 
ratio  remains  the  same  whether  we  start  with 
sal  ammoniac  or  with  equivalent  amounts  of 
ammonia  gas  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Further, 
the  state  of  equilibrium  is  described  as  dynamic, 
not  static.  In  other  words,  action  is  supposed 
to  go  on  even  after  the  state  of  equilibrium  has 
been  reached;  only,  under  the  conditions  of  pres- 
sure prevailing  in  that  state,  the  speed  of  disso- 
ciation is  equal  to  the  speed  of  recombination. 
In  other  words,  while  some  amount  of  sal 
ammoniac  is  being  broken  up  into  ammonia  and 
hvdrochlorie  acid,  a  precisely  equivalent  amount 
of  these  is  re-combining  into  sal  ammoniac,  and 
hence  no  change  can  be  actually  observed,  al- 
though the  two  reactions  are  taking  place  con- 
tinually. These  principles,  being  deduced  from 
the  laws  of  so  absolutely  general  a  science  as 
thermodynamics,  must  of  course  hold  good  in  all 
cases  without  exception.  When  they  are  applied 
to  cases  of  true  decomposition,  i.e.  cases  in  which 
the  reaction  seems  to  take  place  only  in  one 
direction,  the  inference  must  necessarily  In- 
drawn thot  in  those  eases,  too.  both  of  the  oppo- 
site reactions  really  take  place  simultaneously: 
only  the  speed  of  one  of  the  reactions  is  so  much 


greater  than  that  of  the  opposite  reaction  that 
the  amount  of  the  product  of  t  combination, 
found  after  the  state  of  equilibrium  has  been 
icached,  is  practically  nothing.  In  the  case  of 
ammonia  decomposed  by  electric  sparks,  the 
process  is  found  to  be  complete  and  incapable 
of  being  reversed  only  because  the  amount  of  am- 
monia is  so  small  compared  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  formed,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests.  It  must,  then- 
fore,  l»e  rememliered  that  while  it  is  convenient, 
for  certain  purposes,  to  distinguish  between  the 
processes  of  decomposition  ami  dissociation,  the 
two  kinds  of  processes  arc  really  identical  in  their 
nature.   See  also  Dissociation;  Reaction. 

DE  CONINCK,  dc  ko'nANk'.  Pierre  Loris 
Joseph  ( 1828 — ).  A  French  genre  painter,  born 
at  Meteren  (Xord).  He  studied  in  Paris  under 
Leon  Cogniet  and  won  the  second  prix  de  Rome 
in  1S55.  He  was  awarded  medals  in  the  salons  of 
1860  and  1868,  and  a  second-class  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  Among  his  pictures 
are  "The  Trappist"  (1885)  and  "At  the  Foun- 
tain." in  the  Wolfe  collection  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  in  New  York  City.  In  1887  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  legion  of  Honor.  His  pic- 
tures .ire  animated  and  good  in  odor. 

DE  CONSOLATIONE  PHILOSOPHISE, 
de  kon'so -la'shI-«Vne  fll'6-s6'fl-e  (  Lat.,  on  the  con- 
solation of  philosophy).  A  philosophical  work 
interspersed  with  verse  by  Boeihius,  written 
about  525.  in  prison.  Alfred  the  Great  trans- 
lated it  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Chaucer  trans- 
lated it  into  English  before  1382.  Caxton  print- 
ed it  in  1480.  Its  influence  in  spreading  Platonic 
thought  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  almost  incalcula- 
ble.   It  was  one  of  Dante's  great  thought-sources. 

DECO'RAH.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Win- 
neshiek County.  Iowa.  110  miles  northwest  of 
Dubuque;  on  the  Iowa  River,  and  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwauke"  and  Saint  Paul  and  other  railroads 
(Map:  Iowa.  PI),  It  contains  a  Norwegian 
Lutheran  college  and  Breckenridgc  Institute. 
The  city  has  stock-rai«ing,  fanning,  and  milling 
interests,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  wagons, 
windmills,  etc.  Settled  in  1840,  J)eeorah  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1857,  and  was  char- 
tered as  a  city  in  1871.  Its  government  is  admin- 
istered under  a  general  law  by  a  mayor  elected 
biennially  and  a  city  council.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works.  Population,  in  1890, 
2801 ;   in  1900,  3246. 

DECORATED  STYLE  OF  GOTHIC  AR- 
CHITECTURE. The  style  of  architecture  in 
England  immediately  following  the  Early  English 
«tylc  (q.v.).  During  the  reigns  of  the  first  three 
Edwards,  from  about  1280  to  1380,  Gothic  archi- 
tecture may  be  said  to  have  been  in  full  bloom  in 
England.  It  arose  so  gradually  out  of  the  style 
which  preceded  it,  and  merged  so  gradually  into 
that  which  followed  it,  that  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  different  periods  of  duration  should  be  as- 
sisted to  it  by  different  writers.  In  fixing  on  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  its  highest 
point,  however,  they  are  all  pretty  much  agreed, 
rind  the  same  agreement  is  exhibited  in  recogniz- 
ing it  as  J  he  most  perfect  of  the  English  Gothic 
styles,  although  Moore,  in  floihir  Architecture. 
does  not  allow  any  perfectly  national  English 
Gothic  until  the  Perpendicular  (q.v.).  This 
middle  period  of  English  (Jothic  corresponds  to 
the  earlier  developed  (Jothic  of  France,  reprc 
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sentcd  by  such  buildings  as  Amiens,  Rhcims, 
Saint  Denis,  etc.,  and  it  is  the  sanest  and  best 
balanced  F.nglish  style.  Certain  characteristics 
of  Norman  work  retained  in  the  Early  English 
style,  such  as  larp-  triforium  galleries,  heavy 
moldings,  broad  unbroken  wall-  spaces,  are 
strongly  modified  in  the  effort  to  attain  greater 
lightness  and  richer  decoration,  while  others,  like 
the  zigzag,  are  totally  abandoned.  The  single  or 
grouped  lancet  windows  are  largely  replaced  by 
broader  windows  with  mullions  and  tracery.  Con- 
sult the  bibliography  given  under  the  title  Early 

Bkqliab. 

DECORATION  DAT,  or  Memorial  Day.  A 
day  (May  30)  set  apart  each  year  by  the  various 
Northern  States  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the 
graves  in  the  national  cemeteries  and  of  com- 
memorating the  soldiers  who  during  the  Civil 
W  ar  lost  their  lives  for  the  Union  cause.  It  is  a 
legal  holiday  in  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  In  ion  except  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Ixuiisiana.  Mississippi.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Some  of 
the  Southern  States  have  also  set  apart  a  day  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  Confederate  soldiers 
who  fell  during  the  war. 

DECORATIVE  ART.  Art  in  general  may 
be  defined  as  the  interpretation  of  sentiment 
through  form  and  color.  Poetry  and  music, 
which  express  sentiment  through*  sound-forms, 
painting,  which  employs  color,  and  sculpture  and 
architecture,  which  employ  plastic  forms,  are  all 
independent  arts,  producing  works  which  have 
intrinsic  artistic  value  apart  from  their  use  or 
environment.  The  term  decorative  art  is  applied 
to  that  subordinate  phase  of  artistic  design  in 
form  and  color  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
beautifying  of  objects  primarily  useful,  by  such 
modifications  of  their  form,  surface,  or  color  as 
shall  introduce  new  elements  of  harmony, 
rhythm,  balance,  and  contrast  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  mind.  In  each  of  the  independent  fine  arts 
these  elements  of  decorative  effect,  although  pres- 
ent, are  incidental  to  the  higher  artistic  purpose 
of  the  work.  In  decorative  art  these  elements 
become  supreme,  although  the  object  into  which 
they  are  introduced  or  to  which  they  are  applied 
is  itself  independently  complete  without  them.  A 
vase,  chair,  blank  wall,  or  temple  pediment  may 
perform  its  primary  function  while  still  una- 
dorned by  the  decorator.  Architecture  combines 
the  characteristics  of  both  the  independent  and 
decora  tire  arts:  it  is  a  combination  of  the  use- 
ful art  of  construction  with  the  decorative  art 
of  ornamental  structural  design.  Painting  and 
sculpture,  ordinarily  independent  arts,  may  be 
employed  to  decorate  buildings;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  subordinated  to  the  structure 
they  adorn,  they  take  their  place  among  the  deco- 
rative rather  than  the  independent  arts. 

Decorative  Painting.  The  decorative  arts 
may  Ik-  classified  in  various  ways.  The  broadest 
division  is  that  between  decorative  painting  and 
sculpture  applied  to  buildings  on  the  one  hand 
and  what  is  technically  known  as  ornament  on 
the  other.  The  art  of  decorative  painting  has  for 
its  object  the  adornment  of  certain  defined  spaces 
on  the  walls  jind  eeilina*  or  vaults  of  buildings 
by  paintings,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
pictorial  representation — allegorical,  historical, 
religious,  or  other — and  of  embellishing  a  surface 
otherwise  bare  and   uninteresting.     In  Egypt, 


walls  and  columns,  internal  and  external,  were 
covered  with  pictures  deeply  incised  by  the  chisel 
and  richly  painted.  The  Romans  covered  the 
walls  of  their  chambers,  courts,  and  banquet 
rooms  with  painted  decorations  in  which  picture* 
of  mythological  beiugs  and  of  familiar  scenes 
were  mingled  with  landscape  and  fantastic 
architecture.  (See  Pompeii.)  The  Byzantine 
artists  adorned  the  walls  and  apses  of  their 
churches  with  highly  decorative  pictures  on  % 
gold  ground,  executed  often  in  glass  mosaic:  in 
these  the  drawing  and  coloring,  forsaking  the 
pursuit  of  natural  realism,  were  controlled  by 
purely  decorative  considerations.  Trie  greatest 
schools  of  decorative  painting  were  those  which 
grew  up  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  earlier  having  its  chief  centre  in 
Florence,  with  Giotto  as  its  greatest  master,  tb* 
second  reaching  its  highest  development  in  Rome 
between  1515  and  1560  under  Raphael  and 
Michelangelo,  and  a  little  later  in  Venice,  wh«-re 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Veronese  attained 
nn  extraordinary  pitch  of  sensuous  splendor  of 
color.  But  no  decorative  painter  of  any  age  ever 
equaled  the  sublimity  of  conception  and  grandeur 
of  execution  of  Michelangelo's  decorations  for 
the  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome.  In  modern  decorative  painting  the  French 
are  the  leaders;  in  the  United  States  it  is  onlv 
in  recent  years  that  the  art  has  found  opportu 
nity  for  development.  Lack  of  space  forbid*  en- 
larging further  on  this  phase  of  decorative  art: 
the  inquirer  is  referred  to  text-books  on  painting 
and  to  the  articles  on  the  great  artists  in  th» 
Encyclopaedia. 

Decorative  Scitlfti  re.  The  work  of  the  sculp 
tors  has  in  all  ages  been  considered  an  essential 
adjunct  to  noble  architecture.    In  Egypt  he  co- 
operated with  the  painter  in  producing  the  pic- 
tures already  mentioned  and  carved  the  effigies 
of  the  King  and  of  the  god  Osiris  against  the 
pylons  and  piers  of  the  temples.  It  was,  however, 
the  Greeks  who  lifted  decorative  sculpture  out 
of  the  trammels  of  sacerdotal  tradition  and  ex 
alted  it   into  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
of  all   forms  of  expression   of  religious  and 
national  aspirations.    The  friezes,  metopes,  and 
pediment  groups  of  their  temples  were  not  merely 
unequaled  as  sculpture,  but  superb  as  decorations 
for  the  architecture  to  which  they  were  affixed. 
In  creating  them,  the  sculptor,  while  he  sought  to 
embody  the  poetic  and  patriotic  ideals  of  the 
Greek  mythology  which  inspired  him.  was  at  the 
same  time  solicitous  so  to  dispose  the  masses  of 
light  and  shade,  so  to  combine  and  arrange  every 
outline  and  detail  of  the  composition,  that  they 
should  harmonize  with  the  dominant  lines  of  the 
architecture  and  produce  that  pleasing  effect  of 
harmony,  rhythm,  balnnce.  and  contrast  which  i* 
the  chief  source  of  an  enjoyment  of  all  decorative 
design.   The  Romans  made  far  less  use  of  decora 
five  sculpture  than  the  Greeks,  but  developed  a 
remarknble  system  of  ornamental  carving  in  re- 
lief, in  which  symbolic  figures,  grotesque,  and 
conventional  foliage  were  blended  in  a  manner 
to  enrich  with  a  wonderful  play  of  light  and 
shade  the  friezes,  pilasters,  and  panels  to  which 
they  were  applied.    In  the  Middle  Ages  the  build 
crs  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals  in  Europe,  especially 
in  France,  adorned  their  buildings  with  sculpture, 
both  of  figures  and  of  symbolic  grotesques,  every 
where  pervaded  with  religious  meaning,  but  mar 
velously  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  arcbitec- 
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ture.  Beautiful  as  are  many  of  the  French  four- 
teenth-century statues  of  saints,  martyrs,  and 
njioatleri,  and  the  ranges  of  seated  angel  choirs  in 
the  cathedral  porches,  considered  as  pure  sculp- 
ture, they  are  perfect  only  when  seen  in  the  archi- 
tectural setting  for  which  they  were  designed, 
whose  lines  they  emphasize  and  whose  beauty 
they  enhance.  The  French  and  Italians  may  be 
said  to  vie  with  each  other  for  the  supremacy  in 
sculpture  during  the  Renaissance;  but  while  the 
French  produced  no  one  to  equal  Michelangelo  in 
pure  sculpture,  the  Italians  never  equaled  Jean 
(loujon  in  the  perfect  mastery  of  decorative  effect 
in  figure  sculpture  applied  to  architecture.  The 
French  of  to-day  are  perhaps  less  the  superiors 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  decorative  sculpture 
than  in  painting.  This  form  of  art  is  also  young 
in  the  United  States,  but  has  produced  a  few 
worthy  works,  and,  like  that  of  mural  painting, 
is  beginning  to  receive  the  recognition  which  it 
deserves  as  an  adjunct  to  architecture. 

Obnament.  When  the  decorative  artist  seeks 
to  produce  his  effect  not  by  recourse  to  the  repre- 
sentative arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  but  by 
the  harmony,  rhythm,  balance,  and  contrast  of 
lines,  lights"  and'  shade*,  and  colors,  dissociated 
from  pictorial  purpose,  his  work  falls  into  the 
category  of  ornament.  Ornament  may  be  defined 
as  the  combination  of  lines,  colors,  or  forms  ac- 
cording to  a  predetermined  system,  for  decorative 
effect.  When  certain  elementary  forms  recur 
again  and  again  in  a  regular  sequence  or  system, 
they  are  called  motives,  and  the  larger  system  or 
combination  of  motives  is  called  a  pattern.  Orna- 
ment is  said  to  be  naturalistic  when  it  employs 
forms  directly  derived  or  imitated  from  nature, 
as  in  rugs,  wall-papers,  or  carpets  adorned  with 
flowers  and  foliage  in  their  natural  colors.  It 
is  called  conventional  when  the  designer  makes 
use  of  purely  arbitrary  forms,  coined  in  the  mint 
of  his  own  imagination  or  derived  from  tradition ; 
such  are  the  familiar  (Jrcek  fret  or  meander,  the 
fjuillnche  or  interlaced  bands,  and  the  geometric 
intricacies  of  Mohammedan  ornament.  Rut  the 
largest  proportion  of  ornament  consists  of  a 
third  and  intermediate  class  of  forms,  derived 
from  nature  but  subjected  to  modifications  de- 
signed to  adapt  them  to  their  purely  decorative 
function  by  the  suppression,  exaggeration,  and 
regularization  of  the  natural  details,  and  their  re- 
sult is  called  conventionalisation  :  so  that  we 
may  say  that  the  largest  part  of  all  ornament 
consists  of  conventionalized  natural  forms.  Such 
arc  all  grotesques,  wreaths  and  festoons,  rosettes, 
acanthus  leaves,  anthemions,  and  foliated  senilis. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  even  the  brief  • 
est  sketch  of  the  historic  development  of  orna- 
ment. We  can  only  observe  that  it  has  in  almost 
all  ages  l>een  dominated  by  the  master  art  of 
architecture,  so  that  its  successive  styles  have 
been  parallel  to  those  of  architecture. 

The  highest  field  for  the  application  of  orna- 
ment is  that  of  architecture:  and  such  of  its 
forms  and  developments  as  belong  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  building  are  ••ailed  architectural  orna- 
ment. Decoration  applied  to  movable  objects  is 
called  industrial  ornament.  When  the  ornament 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  building  or  object  to 
which  it  belongs — inwrought  into  its  fabric,  as  it 
were — it  is  called  structural  ornament :  when 
executed  upon  the  surface  of  the  completed  object 
it  is  called  applied  ornament.  These  characteri- 
zations are  also,  in  a  measure,  applicable  to  deco- 


rative painting  and  decorative  sculpture  similarly 
employed. 

The  Decorative  Akts.  What  has  preceded 
applies  to  decorative  art  in  general.  Rut  the 
various  means  and  processes  by  which  men  adorn 
their  buildings,  furniture,  utensils,  and  fabrics 
have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  distinct  branches 
of  the  art,  collectively  known  as  the  decorative 
arts.  Chief  of  these  are  decorative  or  mural 
painting  and  decorative  sculpture.  Mosaic  and 
stained  glass  may  be  considered  as  subdivisions 
of  decorative  painting  when  they  deal  with  pic- 
torial compositions,  or  of  ornament  when  conlined 
to  conventional  and  conventionalized  natural 
forms.  Closely  related  to  these  are  the  arts  of 
inlay  and  of  tile  decoration.  All  of  these  are 
chiefly  subservient  to  architecture,  and  have  fur- 
nished important  elements  of  beauty  in  the 
churches  of  the  Ryzantinc  style  (mosaic),  the 
media-val  cathedrals  (stained  glass  in  western 
Europe,  inlay  in  Italy),  in  Moorish  buildings, 
and  on  the  exteriors  of  Persian  mosques  and 
mcdrcsseh  (tile-work).  Closely  related  to  sculp- 
ture are  relief-carving,  illustrated  in  the  carved 
details  of  many  styles — capitals,  tinials,  eroekets, 
carved  moldings,"  friezes,  and  pilasters— and 
stucco-work,  in  which  the  wet  plaster  is  modeled 
into  patterns,  as  in  Roman  wall-decoration, 
Moorish  'quarry'  ornament  and  wall  fret-work, 
and  Italian  Renaissance  plaster-work. 

The  industrial  decorative  arts  arc  those  which 
relate  to  the  adornment  of  movable  furniture, 
utensils,  and  fabrics.  The  four  main  divisions 
are  based  on  the  materials  used,  iletal  work  in- 
clude- not  only  decorative  work  in  iron  and 
bronze,  but  the  work  of  the  goldsmith  and  silver- 
smith. Wood-irork  as  a  decorative  art  includes 
the  designing  of  artistic  furniture,  wood-carving, 
and  wood-inlay,  or  intarsia.  Ceramic  art  com- 
prises all  the  decorative  work  of  the  potter,  in- 
cluding terra-cotta.  decorative  tiles,  and  the 
modeling  and  painting  of  all  kinds  of  artistic 
earthenware  and  porcelain.  Class-work  is  closely 
related  to  it.  Textile  decoration  comprises  all 
decoration  effected  by  weaving,  embroidery,  and 
needlework;  all  carpets,  rugs,  tapestries  and 
hangings,  lacework.  figured  stuffs,  and  the  like. 
Rook-binding,  leather-decoration,  and  typograph- 
ic ornament  stand  more  or  less  apart*  from  the 
above  main  divisions. 

This  mere  enumeration  suggests  the  extent  of 
the  field  of  decorative  art  and  the  impossibility 
of  treating  the  divisions  separately  in  a  brief 
article  of  this  character.  In  modern  times  the 
palm  of  superiority  in  the  decorative  arts  belongs 
with  the  Eastern  rather  than  the  Western  world. 
For  the  perfect  development  of  decoration  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  which  appeal  to  the  higher  in- 
tellectual emotions,  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
most  favorable  conditions  were  found  where  tra- 
dition is  most  dominant,  as  among  the  Moham- 
medan nations,  the  people  of  India,  and  the 
empires  of  China  and  Japan.  The  more  progres- 
sive Western  nations,  however  superior  in  edu- 
cation and  intellectual  culture,  fail  to  equal  the 
decorative  design  of  these  Orientals,  and  produce 
their  own  best  work  chiefly  when  they  follow  in 
their  footsteps. 

The  movement  in  Europe  known  as  the  'Art 
Xouveau'  or  'Art  Moderne'  illustrates  the  West- 
ern impatience  of  tradition.  It  is  a  studied  effort 
to  ignore  all  the  so-called  historic  styles,  and  to 
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produce  the  harmony,  rhythm,  balance,  and  con- 
trast of  good  decoration  by  means  of  novel  combi- 
nations of  (lowing  curves  and  swaying  lines,  with 
occasional  recourse  to  natural  forms. 

The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  the  attempt 
even  to  sketch  the  general  principles  as  well  as 
the  historic  development  of  the  decorative  arts. 
The  technical  rules  observed  by  decorators  vary 
with  the  materials,  purpose,  and  manipulations 
of  the  several  arts;  but  all  are  subject  to  the 
controlling  principles  which  underlie  all  good 
art.  Order  and  balance,  unity  of  style  with  va- 
riety of  detail,  rhythmic  movement  and  subordi- 
nation of  details  to  the  dominant  theme  are 
equally  valid  principles  in  poetry,  ornament,  and 
music. 

The  literature  of  decorative  art  is  extensive, 
hut  a  first-rate  general  treatise  on  its  history 
and  principles  is  lacking.  Among  the  better 
known  titles  may  lie  mentioned  Owen  Jones, 
Grammar  of  Ornament  (London,  1856)  ;  J. 
Ward,  Historic  Ornament  (London.  1897);  J. 
Crowninshield,  Mural  Painting  (Boston,  1883); 
F.  S.  Meyer.  Handbook  of  Ornament  (New  York, 
1894)  ;  Blanc,  Orammaire  den  art*  de' curat  if  s 
(  Paris,  1882  )  :  Moyaux,  Decorative  Composition. 
The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  articles  in  this 
work  on  the  art  of  various  nations  and  periods; 
on  (ii.Ass;  Inlay;  .Mosaic;  Painting;  Pot- 
tery; Sculpt  it  be  ;  Textiles,  etc. 

DECORATIVE  NEEDLEWORK.  See  Em- 
broidery. 

DE  CORONA  (Lat.,  On  the  Crown).  The 
most  famous  sj>eech  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  world's  oratory.  It  was 
delivered  in  n.c.  .130  as  a  reply  to  the  famous 
speech  of  .Kschines  against  Ctesiphon.  who  had 
secured  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
crowning  of  Demosthenes  for  his  services  to  the 
State. 

DECORT',  Frans.   See  Cort,  Fran/  oe. 

DE  COSTA,  Benjamin  Franklin  (1831  —  ). 
An  American  clergyman  and  historian.  He  was 
ln»rn  in  Charlc-town.  Mass.,  graduated  at  the 
Concord  (X.  H.)  Biblical  Institute  in  1850.  and 
was  rector  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  from  1857  to 
1858,  and  at  Newton  Lower  Falls  from  1858  to 
18(50.  lie  served  as  chaplain  in  the  Federal 
Armj'  from  1801  to  1803.  when  he  settled  in  New 
York.  Here,  having  entered  journalism,  he  was 
editor  successively  of  the  Christian  Times,  the 
Episcopalian,  and  the  Magazine  of  A  merican  His- 
ton).  In  1881  he  founded  the  White  Cross  Soci- 
ety, and  afterwards  helped  organize  the  Church 
Temperance  Society.  He  was  rector  of  the  Church 
of  St.  John  the  F.vangelist  in  New  York  from 
1803  to  1899,  when  he  U-eamc  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  has  published  many  valuable  monographs  and 
essays  on  early  American  history,  nnd  on  local 
history,  the  most  important  of  which  are:  The 
Pre-Columbian  Discovert)  of  America  btf  the 
Northmen  (1808)  ;  Narrative  of  Events  at  Lake. 
Oeorge  (1808)  :  The  \orthmen  in  Maine  (1870)  ; 
Columbus  and  the  Geographers  of  the  North 
(1872);  The  Fight  at  Diamond  Island  (1872)  ; 
Hiawatha:  the  Story  of  the  Iroquois  Suae  in 
Prose  and  Verse  (  1873)  ;  The  Lost  City  of  New 
England  '1877);  Verra:zano  the  Explorer 
(1880);  Cabo  de  BaXOS,  or  the  Place  of  Cape 
Cod  in  the  Old  Cartology  (1891)  :  and  Cabo  de 
Arenas,  or  the  Place  of  Sandtf  Honk  in  the  Old 
Cartology  (18S5)  ;  Whither  finest  Thou*  (1902). 


He  has  also  published  a  novel,  The  Rector  of  Hot- 
burgh  (1873),  under  the  pseudonym  of  William 
Hickling. 

DE  COSTER,  Charles  (1827  79).  A  Belgian 
author,  born  in  Munich.  For  many  yean  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  French  literature  at  the 
military  academy  in  Brussels.  His  prose  epic, 
La  legende  dc  Thyl  flcnspiegel  (1868).  is  a 
masterly  description  Of  Flemish  life  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  and  the  days  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Other  interesting  works  are:  Li  armlet 
fiamandes  (2d  ed.  1801);  ('antes  brabac<m» 
(1801);  and  Voyage  dc  nocc  (  1872). 

DECOY  ( from  de-.  Fr..  Lat.  dc-,  down  +  coy, 
OF.  coi,  quiet,  from  I.at.  quietus,  still,  from  qu\<t, 
repose).  A  contrivance  for  luring  game  into  a 
snare  or  within  the  range  of  a  weapon.  In  Eng- 
land for  centuries  "decoys'  have  been  contrivances 
for  capturing  as  well  as  alluring  ducks,  by 
driving  them  into  tunnel  nets,  or  by  catching 
them  in  a  cage  built  on  a  platform  on  the  water, 
into  which  they  were  enticed  by  feeding.  To-day 
both  these  especial  methods  arc  obsolete;  but 
the  principle  of  the  tunnel  net  still  remains 
in  the  decoys  built  in  the  fresh  water  pools  near 
the  coast,  which  attract  the  birds  on  their 
arrival  from  over  sea.  At  the  corners  of  the 
pool  curved  ditches  are  cut  and  covered  with 
wide  arched  hoop-nets,  gradually  diminishing  in 
size.  The  wild  ducks  are  enticed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  by  live,  tame  ducks,  trained  for 
that  purjM>se,  who  gradually  lead  the  wild  duck* 
into  it,  upon  which  a  tame  duck  shows  himself 
among  the  reeds  momentarily,  and  disappear-, 
to  appear  again  higher  up.  This  excites  the 
wild  ducks*  curiosity,  and  they  go  on  and  on 
to  a  point  where  the  keeper  shows  himself.  Ttwn 
the  ducks  rise  on  the  wing.  They  are  afraid  to 
pass  back  by  the  man.  so  they  go  farther  and 
farther  up  the  netted  archway,  thinking  that  it 
may  lead  them  into  the  open,  but  it  leads  them 
up  to  the  end  of  the  pipe,  which  by  this  time  is 
on  land,  after  which  they  are  all  easily  caught. 

In  America  the  decoys  are  entirely  different 
They  are  painted  wooden  imitations  of  ducks  (or 
other  birds,  as  the  case  may  be)  anchored  on  the 
water  in  such  a  way,  as  from  above,  apparently 
to  swim  about.  The  decoys  are  set  out  in  dif- 
ferent order,  according  to  the  quarry  the  hunter 
is  after,  as  naturally  as  possible.  Thus,  in  open- 
water  shooting  for  ducks,  when  the  wind  blows 
across,  they  will  be  displayed  in  two  converging 
lines,  heading  into  the  wind.  In  shooting  with 
the  wind,  the  decoys  are  set  out  in  the  shape 
of  a  diamond.  The  gunner  then  retires  to 
his  blind,  or  into  his  sink  box.  The  duck*  are 
effectually  allured  to  alight,  to  share  the  good 
things  they  imagine  the  decoys  to  l>c  enjoying, 
and  are  thereby  brought  within  shot-range.  De- 
coying is  applicable  to  numerous  kind-  of  wild 
fowl  and  waders,  and  to  geese  and  other  birds 
on  land.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  its  possibility 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  and  close  observa 
tion.  and  by  mechanical  skill  in  making  the 
decovs. 

Consult:  Folkard.  Wild  Fotrh-r  ( I^ndon. 
1859  04-75-97)  Calloway,  The  Book  of  Duck  De- 
cays (London,  1880). 

DECREE  (Lat.  decrctum.  judgment,  from  dc- 
cerwre,  to  separate  one  thing  from  another,  to 
decide).  In  the  Civil  Law.  an  Imperial  judgment 
in  cnuses  brought  before  the  Emperor  on  appeal. 
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or  otherwise.  These  judgments  were  promul- 
gated as  law,  and  the  principles  enunciated  in 
them  were  hinding  on  all  the  courts  of  the  Em- 
pire.  See  Civil  Law;  Cohi'Us  J  iris;  Decretal. 

In  English  and  American  law,  the  judgment, 
or  order,  of  a  court  of  equity,  the  term  "judg- 
ment" being  properly  restricted  to  the  adjudica- 
tion of  a  matter  by  the  courts  of  common  law. 
The  difference  between  a  judgment  and  a  decree 
is  fundamental,  and  springs  out  of  tho  radical 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised by  the  two  classes  of  tribunals.  The 
function  of  the  law  court  is  merely  to  decide  the 
bare  question  in  controversy  between  the  litigat- 
ing parties,  awarding  an  unconditional  judg- 
ment to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The  court  of 
equity,  on  the  other  hand,  undertakes  to  do  sub- 
stantial justice  between  the  parties  as  to  the 
whole  matter  submitted  by  them,  and  it  may 
make  such  decree,  or  order,  as  justice  may 
require,  without  being  confined  to  the  award  or 
denial  of  the  particular  remedy  sought  by  the 
complainant.  Accordingly,  it  may,  before  the 
final  adjudication  of  tho  case,  grant  an  'inter- 
locutory' decree,  which  may  or  may  not  become 
the  "final'  decree  of  the  court,  or  it  may  issue  a 
conditional  order,  which  shall  become  absolute  or 
void,  according  as  the  condition  is  or  is  not  com- 
plied with. 

A  (Ire  rcc  nisi  (unless)  is  a  conditional  order, 
to  become  absolute  'unless,'  before  the  date  fixed 
therein,  «rood  cause  shall  !>c  shown  to  the  court 
for  vacating  it.  A  decree  for  a  temporary  in- 
junction, if  drawn  to  become  permanent,  unless 
cause  to  the  contrary  lie  shown,  is  of  this  char- 
acter. The  phrase  is  not  in  common  use  in  the 
United  States,  however,  and  in  England  it  has 
come  to  be  appropriated  to  a  particular  case  in 
which  a  decree  nisi  is  commonly  employed, 
nomely,  in  decrees  for  divorce  not  to  take  effect 
for  a  probationary  period  of  six  months  or  more, 
during  which  time  any  person  may  show-  cause 
why  the  decree  should  be  vacated,  and  the  parties 
reinstated  in  their  conjugal  rights. 

In  jurisdictions  in  which  the  law  and  equity 
systems  have  liecn  merged,  or  in  which  they 
arc  administered  by  the  same  tribunals,  the 
term  judgment  is  often  employed  in  a  compre- 
hensive sense  to  include  decree;  and  when  the 
law  permits  both  legal  and  equitable  remedies  to 
be  afforded  in  the  same  action,  the  judgment 
rendered  may  l>e  both  a  judgment  and  a  decree. 
See  Divorce";  Chancery;  Equity ;  Jidoment; 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

DECRESCENT^,  Ilnl.  proa,  da'krft  shen'do 
(It.,  decreasing).  In  music,  the  reverse  of  cres 
Cendfl  (q.v.) — viz..  a  gradual  diminishing  of  the 
sound.  Like  the  crescendo,  it  is  also  sometimes 
combined  with  a  slight  ritardando.  especially 
in  descending  passages.  It  is  frequently  marked 
thus,  >. 

DECRETAL  (ML.  dreretalis,  from  Lat.  dcrrr- 
turn,  a  decree,  from  dccerncrc,  to  decide).  Gener- 
ally, an  authoritative  order  or  decree;  more  spe- 
cifically in  ecclcsiology,  a  letter  or  decision  of 
the  popes,  determining  some  question  of  eccle- 
siastical law  referred  to  them.  For  detailed 
classification  of  various  collections  of  these  de- 
cretals, see  Canon  Law;  and  for  a  famous  col- 
lection, now  universally  admitted  to  be  largely 
forged.  Pst.rno-LsinoRiAN  Decretals. 
Vol.  V  -47. 


DEC  RE 'T  A  LISTS.  Commentators  on  tho 
Dcirttum,  or  the  Decretals.   See  Canon  Law. 

DECRETUM  OF  GRATIAN.  See  Canon 
Law. 

DECTJMATES  AGRI,  dek'A  mA'tez  iVgrl 
(Lat.  tithe-lands).  A  term  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  their  possessions  north  of  the  Danube 
and  east  of  the  Rhine.  These  lands  were  given  to 
the  Gauls,  and  later  to  Roman  veterans,  in  re- 
turn for  a  tenth  part  of  their  produce. 

DECTJ'RION  (Lat.  dceurio,  from  decuria, 
company  of  ten,  from  decern,  ten).  The  chief  of 
a  body  of  ten  men.  This  name  was  applied 
especially,  in  the  Roman  cavalry  service,  to  the 
commander  of  a  troop  of  ten  (afterwards  more) 
horsemen.  In  the  free  municipalitcs  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  provinces,  the  chief  magistrates  wcro 
often  called  decuriones, 

DECUSSATION  ( Lat.  decussatio,  an  intersect- 
ing of  two  lines  crosswise,  from  decussis,  the  num- 
ber ten,  X,  on  account  of  its  shape ) .  In  anatomy, 
the  crossing  of  nervous  filaments.  Certain  fibres 
of  the  anterior  pyramids  and  lateral  columns  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  are  so  crossed  freely  from 
side  to  side,  so  that  disease  on  one  side  of  the 
brain  often  leads  to  paralysis  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ixxiy. 

DEDEAGATCH,  dA'dA-ft-gilch'.  A  seaport 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Province  of 
Adrinnople,  on  the  .Egean  Sea.  northwest  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Marital.  Its  harl>or  is  small,  but 
its  trade  is  considerable.  Dedeagatch  has  sup- 
planted Enos  (q.v.)  as  the  port  for  the  Marital 
Valley.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Constan- 
tinople, Hourgas,  ami  Saloniki,  and  has  steam 
communication  with  Greece.  Population,  alwut 
2500. 

DEDHAM,  ded'am.  A  town  including  three 
villages,  and  county-seat  of  Norfolk  County, 
Mass.,  10  miles  southwest  of  Boston;  on  the 
Charles  River,  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map:  Massachusetts, 
E  3).  It  is  principally  a  residential  suburb  of 
Boston ;  but  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  carpets,  and  pottery.  The  town 
contains  the  county  buildings,  including  the 
court-house,  a  jail,  and  house  of  correction,  a 
public  library,  and  an  Historical  Society  build- 
ing. The  government  is  administered  by  town 
meetings.  Dedham  was  settled  in  1035.  and  was 
called  •Contentment'  until  1030,  when  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  under  its  present  name. 
The  first  free  school  in  America  supported  by  a 
general  tax  of  the  people  was  established  here 
in  1044.  Dedham  is  the  mother  town  of  a  large 
number  of  other  towns  in  Norfolk  County. 
Population,  in  ISM).  7123;  in  1!>00,  ~4.">7.  Con- 
sult Mann.  Historical  Annals  of  Dedham  from 
JCi:  to  ISil  (Dedham,  1847).  Eight  volumes  of 
town  records  <1035-18!>0)  have  been  published 
(  Dedham,  1SS0-D4). 

DEDICATION  (IjiL  dedicatio.  from  drdicarc, 
to  dedicate,  from  de.  down  -f-  diearc,  to  say). 
In  literature,  the  address  of  a  Itook.or  any  literary 
work,  to  a  particular  person;  vide  Shakespeare's 
note  to  the  Right  Honorable  Henry  Wriothesly 
prefaced   to   Venus  and   Adonis.     The  custom, 

practiced  by  the  ancient  ride  Horace  and  Vergil 

-was  adopted  by  the  modern  nations.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  books  were 
usually  dedicated  to  a  patron,  whose  influence 
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was  sought  by  the  author.  They  arc  now  dedi- 
cated to  relatives  and  friend-*;  or,  if  learned,  to 
scholars  to  whom  the  authors  arc  indebted. 
Perhaps  the  noblest  dedication  in  our  language 
is  Tennyson's  jtoem  to  the  memory  of  Prince 
Albert,  prefixed  to  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  For 
models  of  the  lighter  forms,  see  the  volumes  of 
the  Spectator.  Stevenson  was  particularly  grace- 
ful in  his  inscriptions.  The  fulsome  epistle  of 
former  times  has  been  cut  down  to  a  brief  for- 
mula, and  many  books  are  without  dedications. 

DEDICATION  FEAST  (Heb.  chanukka, 
Gk.  tA  tyic*l»ta,  ta  enkainia,  from  IP,  cn,  in  + 
mutt,  kainos,  new,  I-at.  enccenia).  An  annual 
festival  among  the  Jews,  which  originated  in  the 
Maeeaba-an  period.  In  December,  108,  the 
.Jehovah  Temple  in  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Zeus  Olympius  (Baal  hashsha- 
maim,  "Lord  of  heaven.'  which  in  Dan.  xi.  31  ap- 
pears as  tihikkuz  haahshoment,  'abomination  of 
desolation')  by  order  of  Antioehus  IV.  Epiphanes, 
the  ruler  of  the  land.  An  altar  to  Zeus  was  set 
up  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings.  When  Judas 
Maccabu'tts  recovered  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  105  he 
purged  the  temple,  removed  the  pagan  altar,  and 
put  up  a  new  one.  The  temple  was  then  rc- 
dedieated  to  Jehovah  with  festivities  that  lasted 
eight  days.  According  to  1.  Mace.  iv.  52-54,  it  was 
on  the  25th  of  Chislev  (December)  that  the  dedi- 
cation took  place,  on  "the  same  day  the  heathen 
had  profaned  it,"  while  1.  Maec.  i.  54  gives  the 
15th  of  Chislev  as  the  day  when  the  DMU  altar 
was  set  up.  It  is  probable  that  both  events, 
took  place  on  the  25th,  a  day  that  may  have 
been  kept  by  both  nations  as  a  celebration  of  the 
winter  solstice.  This  is  further  suggested  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  dedication  feast  has 
since  been  kept.  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  7,  7)  calls 
it  'the  feast  of  lights,'  and  the  custom  of  placing 
lights  at  the  entrance  of  synagogues  and  private 
houses  is  mentioned  in  Talmudie  literature.  The 
observation  of  the  feast  in  memory  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Jerusalem  is  enjoined  u|>on  the  Egyptian 
Jews  in  the  letters  prefixed  to  II.  Maccabees. 
Psalm  xxx.  was  the  dedication  hymn.  Consult 
Wellhausen.  Israelitischc  und  Jiidische  Oe- 
sehichte  ( Berlin,  1897). 

DKD'LOCK,  LAOT.  The  mother  of  Esther 
Summerson  in  Dickens's  Blrak  House.  After  a 
life  of  secret  remorse  for  the  one  great  sin  of 
her  girlhood,  she  dies  of  exposure  on  the  grave 
of  her  former  paramour.  Captain  llawdon. 

DEDLOCK,  Sir  Lkkkstkk.  The  husband  of 
Lady  Dcdlock  in  Dickens's  Bleak  House,  whose 
thought  fulness  and  reverence  for  his  wife  only 
serve  to  increase  her  shame  and  fear  of  exposure. 

DEDUCTION    (Lat.  deducere,  to  draw  out). 

A  particular  as|>ect  of  the  reasoning  process;  its 
counterpart  is  induction  (q.v. ).  Many  logicians 
have  represented  deduction  and  induction  as  op- 
posed operations,  but  a  careful  attention  to  the 
movement  of  thought  in  reasoning  shows  that 
such  a  representation  is  only  partially  true.  De- 
duction is  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  a 
general  principle  in  some  particular  case.  For 
instance,  when  heat  is  known  to  be  a  mode 
of  motion,  the  recognition  that  therefore  the 
laws  of  motion  regulate  the  phenomena  of  heat  is 
a  deduction.  Induction  is  the  recognition  of  a 
particular  phenomenon  or  group  of  phenomena 
as  involving  a  general  principle. .  For  instance, 
when  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  leads  to 


the  recognition  that  they  are  regulated  by  tha 
general  laws  of  motion,  it  is  said  that  aa  in- 
duction has  been  made.    The  difference  is  one 
concerning  the  point  of  departure  in  the  psycho- 
logical process  of  reasoning.   If  wc  begin  with  a 
knowledge  of  a  law,  and  then  recognize  this  law 
as  obtaining  in  a  special  case,  we  make  a 
deduction.    If  we  begin  with  some  special  cases 
and  in  these  cases  recognize  a  law,  we  make  an 
induction.    In  this  sense,  induction  and  deduc- 
tion are  opposed  processes.    But  it  is  clear  that 
to  recognize  a  previously  known  law  aa  control- 
ling a  new  phenomenon  (deduction)  is  only  the 
obverse  aspect  of  the  recognition  of  this  new 
phenomenon  as  involving  that  definite  law  (induc- 
tion).   Every  deduction  from  a  known  principle 
to  a  new  case  is  logically  also  at  the  same  time 
a  new  induction  of  the  general  principle  from 
the  new  case  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  old 
cases.    Psychologically,  this  is  not  true.  Tint 
is,  often  the  process  of  reasoning  is  psychologi- 
cally nothing  more  than  the  process  of  applying 
a  familiar  verbal  predicate  to  a  new  perception 
or  idea  by  virtue  of  some  association  between 
the  two.   But  such  a  predicate  cannot  be  justified, 
if  it  is  questioned,  without  an  explicit  statement 
of  some  general  principle  and  an  indication  that 
the  object  perceived  or  ideated  comes  under  this 
principle;  and  if  it  is  still  further  disputed 
whether  the  principle  holds  in  this  particular 
case,  the  only  resource  left  is  to  make  an  induc- 
tion from  this  and  other  similar  cases  to  the 
general  principle.    In  other  words,  induction  is 
involved   in  every  deduction,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  psychological  fact,  it  is  not  generally 
made  with  every  deduction.    Our  psychologies! 
thought-movements  are  usually  very  elliptical 
when  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  logic,  but 
logic  approves  of  the  elliptical  processes,  if  the 
omitted  elements,  when  restored,  help  make  a 
total  process  which  is  either  inductive  or  deduc 
tive,  according  as  it  starts  with  the  particular 
facts  and  reaches  the  general  law  or  rice  vrrw : 
and  a  complete  logical  process  which  psychologi- 
cally runs  in  one  direction  can  always  1**  p«ychi> 
logically  reversed  without  prejudice  to  its  logical 
validity.    Wherever  an  induction  is  justified,  an 
obverse  deduction  is  justifiable,  and  ri"  rer*>. 
Transcendental  deduction'  is  a  technical  term  in 
Kant's  philosophy,  designating  a  justification  of 
the  claim  which  a  priori  conceptions  make  «'f 
being  applicable  to  any  possible  object*  of  experi 
ence.   See  Logic  (where  a  bibliography  is  given), 
and  Syllogism. 

DEE  (Lat.  Dexa.  OWelsh  DubrDuin.  water 
of  the  goddess,  Ir.  dV,  goddess.  Corn.  </ny,  Bret 
doe:  connected  with  Lat.  deus,  Lith.  d»ro< 
OPruss.  deiiras.  Skt.  diva,  god).  A  "river  in  Kng 
land  and  Wales,  draining  parts  of  the  counties  "f 
Merioneth,  Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Shropshire,  awl 
the  west  of  Cbester  (Map:  Wales,  C  3).  It  end* 
in  a  tidal  estuary  of  the  Irish  Sea.  13  miles  Ions 
and  3  to  6  miles  broad.  From  the  city  of  Chester, 
which  it  almost  encircles,  a  canal  seven  mi!^ 
long  connects  the  river  with  the  estuary.  It* 
course  is  !>0  miles  long,  and  among  its  chief  trfl> 
utaries  are  the  Treveryn  and  Alwyn.  Canal* 
connect  the  Dee  with  the  rivers  of  central  Enr 
land.  The  ancient  Britons  held  its  wat»r» 
sacred. 

DEE.  The  name  of  two  rivers  in  Scotland 
The  larger  rises  in  five  wells.  4000  feet  atiore 
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the  sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ben  Macdhui 
(Map:  Scotland,  F  2).  After  flowing  1'-  mile* 
south-southeast,  it  is  joined  by  the  Ueaulcy,  12U4 
feet  above  sea-level,  tumbles  through  a  narrow 
chasm,  called  the  Linn  of  Dec,  runs  east-north- 
cast  through  Aberdeenshire  and  a  small  part  of 
Kincardineshire,  and  ends  in  the  North  Sea  at 
tho  harbor  of  Aberdeen.  In  its  course  of  90  miles, 
it  receives  the  Lui,  Muick,  Feugh,  etc.  On  its 
banks  is  Balmoral  Castle.  The  smaller  Dee  rises 
Bear  the  northern  boundary  of  Kirkcudbright- 
shire (Map:  Scotland,  D  5).  For  the  first  forty 
miles,  it  flows  southeasterly,  then  westerly,  fall- 
ing into  the  Solway  Firth  at  Kirkcudbright  Bay. 
It  is  about  50  miles  long  and  navigable  for  the 
last  seven  miles.  The  Dee  is  noted  for  its  sal- 
mon, which  are  superior  in  hue  and  size  to  those 
of  most  rivers  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

DEE,  John  (1527-1G08).  An  English  astrolo- 
ger and  mathematician.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  lived  for  some  time  at  the  University 
of  Louvain,  and  went  to  Paris  in  1550,  where, 
at  the  College  of  Rheims,  he  lectured  on  the 
Elements  of  Euclid  with  great  success.  In  1551 
he  returned  to  England,  was  introduced  to  Ed- 
wnrd  VI.,  and  was  pensioned;  but  during  the 
next  reign  he  was  falsely  accused  of  attempting 
Queen  Mary's  life,  and  came  very  near  being 
executed.  Queen  Elizabeth  received  him  kindly 
and  promised  him  an  appointment.  This  promise 
was  not  fulfilled,  and  Dec  again  set  out  for  the 
Continent  in  1504,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  Emperor  Maximilian  a  book  which 
he  had  previously  dedicated  to  him.  Lilly,  how- 
ever, in  his  Memoirs,  affirm*  that  he  acted  as 
Queen  Elizabeth's  'intelligencer'  or  spy.  In  1594 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  in  the  next  year  warden  of  Manchester  Col- 
lege. He  died  very  poor.  Dee's  writings,  mostly 
on  the  occult  sciences,  were  published  in  London 
in  1059. 

DEED  (an  act,  Lat.  factum,  something  done). 
A  written  instrument,  sealed  and  delivered, 
whereby  a  legal  right  is  created  or  transferred. 
Though  the  term  is  popularly  employed  only  in 
connection  with  instruments  for  the  conveyance 
of  land,  it  is  not,  in  the  legal  sense,  thus  re- 
stricted, being  equally  applicable  to  a  consider- 
able variety  of  other  legal  transactions  effected 
by  the  same  solemn  form.  A  contract,  an  ap- 
pointment to  office,  tin-  surrender  of  a  right  of 
action,  may  be  effected  by  deed,  as  well  as  the 
transfer  of  title  to  land  or  goods.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  the  event,  or  transaction,  but 
tbe  manner  in  which  it  is  performed,  which  con- 
stitutes the  deed.  So.  too.  it  is  in  a  popular, 
rather  than  a  strictly  legal  sense,  that  a  sealed 
writing,  in  and  by  it-elf  considered,  is  descril>ed 
as  a  deed.  Until  delivered  to  the  party  who  is 
to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  it  is  still  a  mere  writing, 
nn  escrow  ifcrit,  srriptum) ,  an  inchoate  deed. 
The  perfected  deed  is  compounded  of  three  dis- 
tinct things — the  writing,  the  act  of  scaling,  and 
the  act  of  delivery. 

The  superior  validity  of  a  transaction  effected 
by  deed,  as  compared  "with  one  consummated  by 
spoken  words  or  by  ordinary  writings,  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Blackstone  declares  that  a 
deed  derives  its  name  (deed,  fart um)  from  the 
circumstance  that  "it  is  the  most  solemn  nnd 
authentic  act  that  a  mnn  can  possibly  perform 
with  relation  to  the  disposal  of  his  property; 
and  therefore  a  man  shall  always  be  estopped  by 


his  own  deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  or  prove 
anything  in  contradiction  to  what  he  has  once 
so  solemnly  and  deliberately  avowed"  (2  HI.  Com. 
295).  In  fact,  the  deed  is  the  one  form  in  which 
the  formal  or  ceremonial  mode  of  incurring  un 
obligation  or  transferring  a  legal  right  survives 
among  us,  corresponding  in  that  respect  to  the 
mancipatio  and  the  stipulatio  of  the  Roman  law, 
the  latter  of  which  still  appear*  in  the  usual 
ceremony  of  marriage.  Recent  investigations 
into  early  legal  procedure  show  conclusively  that 
in  primitive  society  a  peculiar  importance  and 
validity  attaches  to  legal  transactions  of  the 
formal  sort,  and,  though  the  tendency  of  advanc- 
ing civilization  is  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  dis- 
tinction betwen  formal  and  informal  obligations, 
this  has  never  been  completely  accomplished. 
The  conclusive  effect  of  a  deed  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  originated  at  a  time  when"  writing 
was  a  rare  accomplishment,  confined  to  those 
who  had  taken  holy  orders,  and  that  its  char- 
acter, as  a  solemn  form  of  engagement,  had 
become  established  before  the  art  of  writing 
became  more  general.  Its  superior  validity  still 
consists  in  the  fact  mentioned  by  Blackstone,  in 
the  passage  quoted  above,  that  he  who  makes  a 
deed  is  conclusively  bound  by  the  statements 
which  it  contains,  and  that,  in  contracts  and 
other  transactions  which  ordinarily  require  a 
consideration  to  support  them,  no  consideration 
is  necessary  if  the  transaction  be  consummated 
by  deed.  Technically,  a  contract  in  the  form  of 
a  deed  is  known  as  a  specialty. 

Deeds  are  of  two  kinds,  deeds  poll  and  inden- 
tures— the  former  being  of  only  one  part.  i.  e. 
binding  only  one  person  or  group  of  persons,  in 
the  same  way  and  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the 
latter  having  two  or  more  parties,  who  become 
bound  to  one  another.  Thus,  the  ordinary  dwd 
of  conveyance,  whereby  A,  or  A  and  B.  convey 
land  to  C,  the  latter  entering  into  no  engagement 
with  reference  to  the  transaction,  and  the 
grantor  or  grantors,  only,  executing  it,  is  a  deed 
poll;  whereas,  articles  of  association  or  of  part- 
nership, or  any  other  bilateral  contract,  under 
seal,  whereby  several  parties  become  mutually 
bound  to  one  another,  is  an  indenture  The 
names  are  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
deeds  of  the  latter  sort  were  formerly  written 
in  duplicate,  etc..  on  the  same  piece  of  parch- 
ment, which  was  then  cut  so  as  to  separate  them 
by  an  indented  and  irregular  line,  whereby  their 
identity  could  afterwards  be  established.  The 
deed  poll,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one  copy  being 
required,  was  polled,  i.  e.  shaved  or  cut  off 
smooth.  This  difference  in  the  form  of  deeds 
having  disappeared,  the  term  indenture  is  often 
carelessly  employed  in  deeds  which  are  really 
deeds  poll.  The  distinction  between  them  has 
not,  however,  been  obliterated  by  their  assimila- 
tion in  form,  and  a  deed  purporting  to  bind  only 
one  party,  or,  whatever  it  may  purport,  executed 
by  only  one,  is  still  a  deed  poll  and  binds  only 
the  giver  thereof  and  not  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  delivered. 

Deeds  have  from  an  early  period  been  em- 

f doyed  for  the  transfer  of  certain  interest*  in 
and,  but  their  general  and  almost  exclusive  use 
for  this  purpose  is  quite  modern.  Formerly,  at. 
common  law.  freehold  interests  in  land  were 
created  or  conveyed  bv  the  formal  eeremonv 
known  as  livery  of  seizin,  while  all  estates  less 
than  freehold  were  subject  to  alienation  by  parol. 
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deeds  being  required  only  to  convey  the  class 
of  interests  known  u  incorporeal,  such  as  ease- 
ments, profits,  future  interests  in  land,  and  the 
like.  But  deeds  have  now,  under  the  technical 
description  of  grants,  almost  entirely  superseded 
other  mode-,  of  conveyance  of  interests  in  land. 
Only  estates  for  years  or  tenancies  at  will  are 
still  capable  of  arising  by  parol  or  by  writing 
not  under  seal,  and  in  England  even  leaseholds, 
for  three  years  and  upward,  can  be  created  or 
transferred  only  by  deed.  In  Great  Britain  and 
most  of  the  United  States,  the  general  use  of 
deeds  for  purposes  of  conveyance  is  a  matter  of 
regulation  by  statute. 

In  form,  however,  the  deed  remains  substan- 
tially the  same  as  at  common  law.  The  writing 
must  still  1h>  on  paper  or  parchment,  though  it 
may  to  day  be  done  by  the  typewriting  machine 
or  the  printing-press.  The  old  requirement  of  a 
seal  is  also  generally  adhered  to,  though  in  a 
few  of  the  Western  States  it  has  been  almlished, 
and  in  most  others  a  scroll,  or  similar  mark 
made  with  the  pen,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
more  usual  wafer  or  sealing-wax.  But,  whatever 
its  form,  the  important  thing  is  not  the  adhesion 
to  the  paper  of  something  called  a  seal,  but  the 
sealing  of  the  instrument  by  the  party  to  be 
bound  by  it.  It  must  be  'his  own  act  and  seal.' 
At  the  present  time,  also,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  instrument  must  contain  the 
name  of  the  maker  in  his  own  handwriting,  al- 
though prior  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  in  1648, 
signing  was  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
deeds,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  statute  con- 
templated any  addition  to  the  formalities  with 
which  they  were  already  surrounded. 

Delivery  is  properly  accomplished  by  the  obli- 
gated party  handing  over  the  sealed  writing  in 
person  to  the  party  to  be  benefited  thereby. 
Either  party  may,  however,  be  represented  by  an 
agent,  and  a  delivery  to  an  unauthorized  third 
person  is  good  if  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
benefited  party.  Indeed,  it  has  been  held"  that 
any  unequivocal  act  on  the  part  of  the  obligated 
party,  showing  an  intention  to  vest  the  posses- 
sion of  the  document  in  the  benefited  party,  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  delivery,  even  without 
a  manual  transfer  of  possession  to  any  one — as 
where  the  former,  at  or  after  the  time  of  sealing, 
utters  the  words.  'I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and 
deed,'  or  where  he  incloses  the  sealed  writing  in 
an  envelope,  addressed  to  the  benefited  party, 
though  retaining  it  in  his  own  possession.  There 
is  some  conflict  of  authority,  however,  as  to 
whether  a  delivery  of  the  latter  sort,  or  to  a 
third  person,  which,  in  fact,  never  conies  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  party  intended  to  be  benefited, 
will  be  sustained  by  the  courts.  There  may  also 
be  a  conditional  delivery,  which  is  made"  to  a 
third  person,  as  an  'escrow,'  or  mere  writing, 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  benefited  party  on 
the  performance  of  some  act  or  the  happening  of 
some  event.  An  escrow  does  not  take  effect  as  a 
deed  until  the  delivery  over,  when  it  takes  effect, 
by  relation  back,  as  of  the  time  of  its  first  de- 
livery. See  ESCROW,  and  the  titles  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  deeds,  as  Covenant;  Grant:  Lease 
anii  "Release.  Consult:  Coke  on  Littleton} 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land; Kent.  Commentaries  on  American  Law; 
Pollock  and  Mnitland,  History  of  Enqlish  Law 
(2d  ed.,  London  and  Boston.  1899)  •  Holmes, 


The  Common  Law  (Boston,  1881);  and  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  Real  Property. 

DEEMS,  Charles  Force  (1820-93).  An 
American  clergyman,  lie  was  born  iu  Baltimore, 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1831*.  and  was 
for  some  time  agent  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
American  Bible  Society.  He  was  professor  of  logic 
and  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
from  1842  to  1845,  and  held  "the  chair  of  natural 
sciences  in  Randolph  Macon  College  <  Ashland, 
Va.)  from  1845  to  1846.  He  then  l«ecame  s 
Methodist  preacher  at  New  Berne,  and  for  five 
years  was  principal  of  the  Green-boro  Female 
College.  In  1865  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
helped  found  the  Church  of  the  Stranger  (unde- 
nominational!, of  which  he  became  pastor.  In 
1881  he  founded  the  American  Institute  of  Chris- 
tian l'liii.wophy.  Among  his  many  publication* 
are:  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (1840)  ;  The  Home 
Altar  (1850);  Annals  of  Southern  itethodi*m 
(1856)  ;  Life  of  Jesus  (1872)  ;  A  Scotch  Ycrdtrt 
in  Evolution  (1886);  The  Light  of  the  Xationt 
(1886)  ;  The  Gospel  of  Common  Sense  as  Con- 
tained in  the  Canonical  Epistle  of  James  (  1SS!»i  : 
Chips  and  Chunks  for  Every  Fireside;  and 
Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos  (1890)  ;  The  Gospel  »; 
Spiritual  Insight,  and  Studies  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  (1891).  Consult  his  Autobiography  (Sew 
York,  1897). 

DEEM  STER,  DEMPSTER,  or  Doomster  (AS. 
dom,  doom,  judgment,  as  in  Domesday  Book: 
hence  doomstiT  or  deemster,  a  judge).  The 
name  of  an  officer  formerly  attached  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  who  pronounced 
the  doom  or  sentence  of  condemned  persons.  The 
office  was  held  along  with  that  of  executioner.  At 
the  conclusion  of  a  trial,  this  dread,  official  was 
produced  in  open  court,  in  presence  of  the 
wretched  criminal,  as  is  graphically  described  bv 
Scott  in  his  tale  of  Old  Mortality'  See  notes  to 
that  work,  and  also  notes  to  Heart  of  Hid 
Lothian.  The  office  of  deemster  has  been  lon^ 
abolished.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Jersey  deem- 
sters are  judges,  the  office  as  well  as  the  title  be- 
ing of  great  antiquity  and  dignity.  The  highe-t 
judicial  authority  in*  the  Isle  of  *Man  is  divided 
between  two  deemsters,  one  for  the  northern  and 
the  other  for  the  southern  half  of  the  island. 

DEEP  P.IVER,  A  river  rising  in  Guilford 
County,  N.  C.  (Map:  North  Carolina,  C  2).  It 
flows  southeast  and  then  east,  and.  joining  the 
Haw  River  (q.v.)  in  Chatham  County,  form*  tho 
Cape  Fear  River  (q.v.).  About  120  miles  lonp. 
the  stream  drains  an  area  of  1350  square  miles. 
Extensive  coal  and  copper  deposits  are  found  in 
its  valley.  It  furnishes  extensive  water  power 
at  Lockville,  and  is  navigable  to  Carlx.nton. 

DEEP-SEA  EXPLORATION.  The  depths 
of  the  sea  have  been  explored  with  precision  only 
during  comparatively  recent  years.  Deep  sea 
investigations  began  in  the  necessity  for  neruratc 
soundings  for  submarine  cables,  and  this  is  still 
the  main  reason  for  sounding,  but  much  more  hu 
been  accomplished  in  this  field  by  dredging  for 
purely  scientific  purposes. 

The  most  important  part  of  our  knowledge  of 
deep  sea  conditions  has  been  gained  since 
The  Challenger  expedition  sent  out  by  the  British 
Government  from  1873  to  1S76  (see  Chalixs- 
oer)  engaged  in  pelagic  investigations  for  nearly 
four  years,  sounding  and  dredging  in  the  oceanic 
basins  at  more  than  350  different  places.  Tha 
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vessel  was  well  equipped,  and  carried  a  scientific 
staff  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Wyville  Thomson. 
A  great  amount  of  deep-sea  work  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  large  series  of  Reports  form  the 
most  important  contribution  ever  made  to  the  lit- 
erature of  this  subject.  Other  extensive  deep-sea 
investigations  have  been  conducted  at  various 
times  by  most  of  the  European  governments, 
while  vessel*  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
or  of  the  Fish  Commission,  have  been  engaged 
in  them  more  or  less  regularly  since  1870.  The 
Prince  of  Monaco  has  made  very  important  con- 
tributions to  this  department  of  knowledge,  as  he 
has  for  many  years  employed  his  yachts  almost 
entirely  in  deep-sea  work,  and  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  improvement  of  the  appliances  for 
investigation. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  earlier  investiga- 
tors for  measuring  the  depths  were  slow  and  un- 
certain, for  their  soundings  were  made  with  hemp 
rope,  which  was  greatly  drifted  by  currents  and 
gave  inaccurate  depths.  The  soundings  and 
dredgings  conducted  on  the  Challenger  were  so 
made,  and  often  under  great  difficulties.  At  the 
present  time  such  investigations  are  made  by 
means  of  wire,  the  first  successful  employment  of 
which  was  by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  1872. 
Wire  sinks  rapidly,  presents  the  least  frictional 
surface,  and  is  but  little  affected  by  currents; 
and  the  machinery  is  now  so  perfect  that  sound- 
ings may  be  made  with  accuracy  in  the  greatest 
depths.  *  The  improved  methods  show  that  the 
early  soundings  by  the  Uerald,  Congress,  and 
other  vessels  with  rope,  supposed  to  have  reached 
over  7000  fathoms,  were  erroneous,  and  that 
there  are  probably  no  such  depths  in  the  ocean. 

The  greatest  depth  knotcn  was  discovered  by 
the  United  States  cable-survey  ship  .Ycro  in  1900, 
near  the  island  of  Guam,  where  a  sounding  was 
made  of  5209  fathoms,  or  nearly  six  statute  miles, 
a  depth  sufficient  to  submerge  the  highest  moun- 
tains. It  is  probable  that  future  soundings  will 
reveal  slightly  greater  depths.  For  four  years 
prior  to  the  voyage  of  the  A'ero  the  deepest  water 
known  was  north  of  New  Zealand,  where  the 
British  ship  Penguin  sounded  in  5155  fathoms. 
Off  the  coast  of  Japan,  in  1874,  the  United  States 
ship  Tuxrarora  found  a  depth  of  4655  fathoms; 
and  in  1900  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
steamship  Albatross  made  a  sounding  in  the 
western  Pacific  of  4813  fathoms.  Many  great 
depths  have  been  discovered  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
deepest  (4501  fathoms)  off  Porto  Kico.  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  steamer  Itlake.  More 
than  forty  'deeps,'  or  depressions  ranging  from 
3000  to  5200  fathoms,  are  now  known,  some  of 
them  mere  holes,  others  of  vast  extent.  The 
deeps  are  well  distributed  over  the  seas,  but 
none  have  been  found  north  of  the  fifty-fifth 
degree  of  latitude.  The  average  depth  of  the  sea 
is  probably  not  less  than  2200  fathoms. 

Method  of  Sounding.  In  the  operation  of 
sounding  several  instruments  are  sent  down  with 
the  wire.  A  thermometer  takes  the  temperature 
at  the  bottom;  a  closing  cylinder  brings  up  a 
specimen  of  the  bottom  water  for  analysis,  and 
the  sounding  cylinder  at  the  end  of  "the  line 
brings  tip  a  specimen  of  the  bottom  mud  or  ooze, 
for  examination  as  to  the  character  of  the  bot- 
tom. These  instruments  are  all  self-acting  at 
the  bottom  and  are  not  affected  in  rising  to  the 
surface. 

To  the  sounding  cylinder  is  attached  the  sinker 


— a  00-pound  iron  shot — which  detaches  itself  on 
striking  the  bottom.  An  indicator  attached  to 
the  reel  on  deck  shows  the  number  of  fathoms  of 
wire  that  have  run  out.  After  sounding  the  wire 
is  reeled  in  by  steam.  It  takes  alwut  one  hour  to 
make  a  sounding  three  mile-,  deep  and  get  the 
instruments  back  on  (ward. 

Dkki'-Sea  Dreimiing.  The  methods  employed 
on  board  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
steamship  Albatross,  doubtless  the  best-equipped 
deep-sea  dredger  in  existence,  may  be  taken  as 
illustrative.  The  Albatross  has  brought  together 
larger  deep-sea  collections  than  have  been  made 
on  any  other  vessel.  She  has  made  nearly  6000 
hydrographic  soundings,  and  nearly  2000  hauls 
of  the  dredge  or  beam  trawl.  The  investigations 
of  this  vessel  cover  areas  extending  from  the 
Hanks  of  Newfoundland  along  both  coasts  of 
North  and  South  America  to  Bering  Sea,  and  also 
limited  areas  in  the  tropical  Pacific,  and  in  the 
regions  between  Japan  and  Kamchatka.  Her 
work  has  carried  dredging  into  deeper  waters 
than  ever  before,  animal  life  having  been  obtained 
near  the  Tonga  Islands  at  a  depth  of  4173  fath- 
oms, while  the  dredge  on  one  occasion  in  Bering 
Sea  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  1771  fathoms 
more  than  800  deep  sea  fishes  at  a  single  haul. 

The  creatures  of  the  deep  sea  are  brought  up 
by  means  of  a  dredge  or  beam  trawl  towed  by  a 
wire  rope,  operated  by  a  powerful  engine  on  deck. 
The  first  operation  in  dredging  is  to  ascertain 
the  depth  by  sounding,  after  which  the  trawl  is 
put  overboard  and  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom 
as  the  dredge  rope  is  let  out.  The  dredge,  or  beam 
trawl,  is  simply  an  iron  frame  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  strong  bag-shaped  net  about  20  feet 
long.  The  mouth  of  the  dredge,  as  formed  by  the 
iron  frame,  is  about  eleven  feet  wide  and  two 
feet  high.  Dragged  along  the  bottom,  it  quickly 
fills  with  animals.  Sometimes  it  settles  into 
mud  or  ooze  and  is  very  hard  to  lift.  The  dredge 
rope  is  connected  with  a  large  spring,  or  accu- 
mulator, attached  to  the  foremast,  which  often 
shows  the  dredge  to  he  pulling  thousands  of 
pounds.  Before  the  dredge  reaches  the  surface, 
most  of  the  oozy  mud  washes  away,  so  that  the 
dredge  haul  is  usually  light  enough  to  be  hoisted 
from  the  water  and  landed  on  deck  with  safety. 
Sometimes  it  is  filled  with  fishes;  sometimes 
with  sea-urchins,  starfishes,  crinoids  or  corals: 
sometimes  with  squids  and  devil-fish.  It  often 
brings  up  a  varied  collection,  in  which  many 
classes  of  marine  animals  are  represented.  The 
time  required  by  the  Albatross  in  making  her 
deepest  dredge  haul — that  from  4173  fathoms — 
was  ten  hours,  the  engine  reeling  in  the  great 
weight  of  line  very  slowly.  In  depths  of  1000  to 
1500  fathoms  hauls  can  be  made  in  three  or  four 
hours,  according  to  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  dredge,  another  collecting 
machine,  very  useful  on  rough  bottom,  is  the 
'tangle.'  This  consists  of  bunches  of  shredded 
rope  attached  to  iron  bars,  and  when  dragged 
over  the  bottom  it  frequently  brings  tip  sea- 
urchins,  starfish,  and  crinoids  in  abundance.  A 
deep-sea  fish-trap  has  been  devised  by  the  Prince 
of  Monaco,  in  which  fishes  have  been  taken  as 
deep  as  two  miles.  The  Albatross,  in  1897.  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  ordinary  gill-nets  a  mile  deep, 
jind  catching  Macrums  and  other  deep-water 
fishes.  Deep-water  exploration  by  means  of  gill- 
nets,  traps,  and  trawl  lines  promises  to  yield 
interesting  results. 
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Deep-Sea  Like.  The  surface  of  the  sea  nearly 
every  when-  bears  an  abundance  of  minute  animal 
and  plant  life.  In  this  surface  life,  or  'plankton,' 
as  it  is  called  collectively,  many  groups  of  inver- 
tebrates are  represented.  The  phosphorescence 
often  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  due  en- 
tirely to  their  presence.  These  almost  micro- 
scopic creatures  are  constantly  dying  and  falling 
to  the  bottom.  They  constitute  the  principal 
food  of  the  smaller  animals  dwelling  there,  and 
their  remains  form  a  large  part  of  the  deep-sea 
oozes.  The  most  important  forms  among  them, 
considered  with  reference  to  abysmal  deposits,  are 
the  (jilobigerinidu-  and  the  radiolarians,  which 
are  enormously  abundant. 

The  marine  deposits  on  the  ocean  floor  are  gen- 
erally referred  to  three  groups:  Those  of  the  con- 
tinental slopes  are  called  Terrigenous  Deposits, 
derived  from  the  laud  through  the  wearing  ac- 
tion of  rivers,  tides,  and  currents.  These  coast- 
wise deposits  are  the  blue,  green,  coral,  or  vol- 
canic muds,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  adja- 
cent land  slopes  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Farther  off  shore,  generally  about  200  miles,  oc- 
cur the  Pelagic  Deposits,  made  up  of  dead  ma- 
rine organisms  from  the  surface — the  minute  sur- 
face life  already  referred  to.  Here  we  find  oozes, 
such  as  diatom,  radiolarian,  or  globigerina  oozes 
which  depend  respectively  upon  the  character  of 
the  surface  life  prevailing  above  them.  Beyond 
these,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean,  are  the 
Red  ('lay  Deposits,  which  cover  about  half  the 
ocean  lloor.  This  region  is  not  affected  by  matter 
from  the  land,  and  receives  little  pelagic  matter 
from  the  surface.  It  lies  so  deep  that  the  shells 
of  surface  organisms  falling  down  are  removed 
through  the  solvent  action  of  the  deep  water. 
The  red  clay  is  believed  to  have  formed  very 
slowly,  not  more  than  a  few  feet  of  matter  hav- 
ing accumulated  since  the  Tertiary  period. 

Intermediate  Depths.  The  question  as  to  the 
existence  of  life  at  intermediate  depths  has  been 
given  general  reconsideration  since  the  perfecting 
of  closing  tow-nets  for  the  exploration  of  such 
depths.  The  ex|K'rience  gained  with  the  various 
intermediate  nets  used  on  board  the  Albatross 
has  shown  no  mingling  of  surface  and  bottom 
forms.  The  latter  occur,  of  course,  at  all  depths 
along  the  Continental  slopes.  See  Distribu- 
tion of  Animals. 

From  the  evidence  now  at  hand  with  respect  to 
light  in  the  sea,  it  seems  certain  that  the  sun- 
light does  not  extend  below  a  couple  of  hundred 
fathoms,  and  even  there  becomes  very  dim.  Be- 
low this  the  vast  body  of  the  ocean  is  absolutely 
dark,  being  illuminated  only  where  phosphores- 
cent creatures  may  shed  a  certain  amount  of 
steady  or  intermittent  radiance  (we  below). 

Conditions  and  Life  at  Cheat  Depths.  It  is 
always  cold  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  influence 
of  the  warm  surface  waters  not  extending  below 
a  few  hundred  feet.  In  the  great  depths  the 
temperature  is  always  close  to  the  freezing-point. 
In  warm  equatorial  seas,  where  the  depths  ex- 
ceed 400  fathoms  the  difference  between  surface 
and  bottom  temperatures  usually  ranges  from  40° 
to  49°  F.  It  has  been  found  that  from  100 
fathoms  down,  or  throughout  the  waters  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  temperatures  remain 
practically  constant.  At  the  surface  of  the  sea 
the  lines  of  equal  temperatures  are  parallel  with 
the  equator,  although  subject  to  deflections  by 
currents,  while  at  the  bottom  they  follow  the 


general  trend  of  the  continents.  The  cold  water 
of  the  depths  comes  from  regions  far  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  tropics,  the  colduos  being  due 
to  the  water  in  polar  or  subpolar  regions  sinking 
and  gradually  spreading  itself  over  the  ocean 
lloor.  If  for  any  reason  the  cold  polar  waters 
should  cease  to  tlow  downward  toward  the  deep 
tropical  basins,  the  deep-sea  water  would  rise  in 
temperature,  and  deep->ca  life  would  perish  from 
lack  of  the  air  which  the  polar  currents  absorb 
at  the  surface  and  carry  down  with  them.  So  far 
aa  is  known,  the  bottom  currents  are  extremely 
slow,  and,  as  the  water  is  not  affected  by  storm*, 
it  is  likely  that  the  lower  part  of  the  deep  sea  is 
a  place  of  calm  repose. 

There  is  a  tremendous  pressure  of  water  in  the 
depths;  so  great,  in  fact,  that  it  will  crush  all  ob- 
jects that  are  not  constructed  to  resist  it.  All 
deep-sea  instruments  are  made  to  withstand  a 
pressure  increasing  about  a  ton  to  the  square 
inch  with  each  1000  fathoms  of  depth.  At  the 
greatest  depth  known  there  would,  therefore,  be  a 
pressure  of  nearly  six  tons  to  each  square  inch  of 
surface.  The  tissues  of  deep-sea  animals  are  so 
permeated  by  fluids,  however,  that  a  balance  is 
maintained,  "and  at  the  bottom  they  mav  be  as 
firm  as  animals  of  the  shallow  waters.  Most  of 
these  creatures  are  so  soft  that  when  withdrawn 
from  the  pressure  which  keeps  them  in  a  firm 
condition  at  the  bottom  and  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, they  must  be  treated  carefully  to  prevent 
their  going  to  pieces.  The  bones  of  abysmal 
fishes  are  especially  cartilaginous.  When  deep- 
sea  creatures  are  dragged  to  the  surface  from 
deep  water  they  arc  always  dead,  and  doubt  li-~s 
die  during  an  early  stage  of  their  upward  jour- 
ney. 

Phosphorescence  and  Coeob.  It  has  Uvn  men- 
tioned that  no  light  reaches  the  abyssal  regions, 
which  are  absolutely  dark  so  far  as  sunlight  is 
concerned ;  hence  plant  life  is  unknown  there, 
and  all  the  animals  of  the  depths  are  carnivorous. 

Deep-sea  dredging,  however,  has  brought  up  so 
many  phosphorescent  animals  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  considerable  phosphorescent  light 
in  the  depths.  The  amount  of  such  light  given 
off  at  the  surface  is  no  measure  of  that  produced 
under  normal  conditions  at  the  bottom.  Phos- 
phorescent organs  take  many  forms  in  the  depths, 
and  occur  in  both  fishes  and  invertebrates. 

The  colors  of  deep-sea  animals  are  usually  as 
brilliant  as  those  of  animals  living  under  the 
influence  of  light,  although  not  so  varied.  The 
mis,  vellows,  purples,  and  greens  predominate, 
and  the  colors,  when  they  occur  at  all.  are  apt 
to  be  in  solid  masses,  in  striking  contract,  or  the 
whole  animal  is  of  a  uniform  brilliant  coloration. 
There  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  blue.  The 
fishes,  as  a  rule,  are  dark -colored,  but  many  of 
the  crustaceans,  holothurians,  and  starfish  are 
brilliant. 


EXPLANATION  Of  PLATE. 

L  Method  and  theory  of  deep-nea  drvdfrin*:.  n*  practiced 
on  the  f.  s.  s  Alhatrtw*.  2.  The  deep-sea  dredge  sod  tt* 
derrick.  3.  Gathering  the  nurture  life,  by  hnmi  net*,  and 
by  a  towing  net  rigged  to  the  port  boom.  4.  The  tangle*, 
showing  lt«  rigging.  5.  The  Townsend  Intermedlnl*-  net. 
o|m»u  mid  cloned.  Having  beeu  sunk  to  the  depth  denim). 
It  Is  towed  for  a  time  and  then  a  wilding  weight  I*  allowed 
to  run  down  the  line:  striking  the  tin*  which  hold*  upright 
the  iron  arm  hooked  to  the  tow-rope,  it  dislodge*  the  ring 
and  releases  the  arm.  which  falls.  permitting  >•  weight  t*. 
neath  it  to  slide  down  and  pinch  together  the  folding  rim 
of  the  netting  ham.  which  may  then  be  drawn  up  without 
Ion*  of  contents. 
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1.  U.S.S.  ALBATROSS  drsdglng.  3.  SURFACE  NETTING. 

2.  THE  DREDGE  AND  ITS  RIQGINQ.  4.  TANGLES. 

6.  INTERMEDIATE  SELF-CLOSING  TOW-NET. 
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DEER. 


Some  of  the  deep-sea  animal*  are  bliml.  Those 
that  have  eyes  probably  eapture  their  prey  by 
the  phosphorescent  light  shed  from  their  owu 
bodies  and  the  bodies  of  the  vast  number  of  other 
creature*  that  are  constantly  flashing  their  faint 
lamps  nver  the  ocean  door.  Fishes  of  the  greatest 
depths  have  the  smallest  eyes,  while  those  of  mod- 
erate1 depths  have  very  large  eyes,  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  of  the  Macrurus  type.  Many  of 
them  have  highly  developed  organs  of  touch. 
Some  of  the  fishes  have  enormous  jaws,  much 
larger  proporl innately  than  are  found  among 
shallow  water  forms.  Their  teeth  also  are  more 
formidable.  See  Macblbus  and  Plate  of  Codfish 
axd  Allies. 

Size.  All  the  animals  that  have  so  far  been 
brought  up  from  deep  water  have  been  taken  in 
dredges  of  moderate  size,  so  small,  in  fact,  that 
they  are  only  capable  of  taking  small  animals, 
the  largest  specimens  of  fishes  seldom  exceeding 
four  or  live  feet  in  length.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  by  using  larger  dredges  larger  animals  eodld 
be  taken. 

t  oxin  sion  and  Bibliography.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  fauna  of  the 
depths  lives  under  such  extraordinary  conditions 
as  teui|>eraturc  close  to  the  freezing-point,  pres- 
sure amounting  to  a  ton  to  the  square  inch 
for  each  1000  fathoms  of  depth,  and  darkness 
except  for  light  due  to  phosphorescence. 

Consult:  Thomson,  Dept hs  of  the  Sea  (London, 
1873):  Wild,  Thalassa  (Ixmdon,  1874);  Re- 
ports and  Xarratiecs  of  the  Challenger  Expedi- 
tion (see  Challenueb  KxpEiHTloX)  ;  A.  Agaasiz, 
Three  Cruises  of  the  'Make'  (Boston.  1888)  ;  an- 
nual Reports,  Bulletins,  etc..  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  (Washington,  1872  onward); 
Bulletins  and  Memoirs  of  the  .Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  (Cambridge,  1875  onward)  ; 
Tanner,  Deep-Sea  Exploration  (Washington, 
1S!»7)  :  Townsend.  Records  and  Bibliography  of 
the  'Albatross'  (Washington,  1901). 

DEEP-SEA  FLOUNDER.  A  name  given  lo- 
cally in  the  North  Atlantic  States  to  both  the 
plaice  and  the  pole-flounder  (qq.v.). 

DEEP-WATER  SCUI/PIN.  See  Sea-Raven. 

DEEP-WATER  TROUT.   See  Squeteaouis. 

DEEP-WATER  WHITING.    See  WniTma. 

DEER  (AS.  dtor,  wild  beast,  animal,  Gcr- 
Thier,  animal.  Goth,  dius,  wild  beast;  cf.  AS. 
dfor,  l>old,  OHO.  tiorllh,  wild).  The  popular 
name  for  even-toed,  hoofed  mammals  of  the  fam- 
ily Cervida>  and  subfamily  Cervime.  The  musk 
(q.v. ).  usually  called  musk-deer,  forms  a  dis- 
tinct subfamily,  which  is  sometimes  accorded 
full  family  rank.  More  than  fifty  species  of  deer 
are  known,  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
except  Australia  and  southern  Africa.  South- 
eastern Asia  especially  abounds  with  them,  some 
of  the  largest  ns  well  as  many  of  the  smallest 
residing  there.  Only  two  species  of  deer  dwell 
in  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  and  both  of 
these  are  near  relatives  of  European  species  ami 
occur  only  in  the  northern  parts  nf  the  continent. 
In  North  America  there  are  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
species  of  deer,  while  Central  and  South  America 
posses*  a  much  larger  nunlier. 

Deer  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  gall- 
bladder and  the  possession  of  upper  canines,  lat- 
eral digits  on  both  fore  and  hind  feet,  a  remark- 
able suborbital  sinus  or  tear-pit  below  each  eve, 


and  antlers.  Antlers  are  the  most  noticeable  of 
these  characters,  though  they  are  usually  present 
only  in  the  male.  The  female  reindeer  has  ant- 
lers and  individual  females  of  other  species  some- 
times have  small  one».  Antlers  (q.v.)  are  out- 
growths of  Done,  which  are  covered  with  a  thin, 
highly  vascular  hairy  skin  during  their  growth, 
but  when  this  is  completed  the  blood-supply  is 
cut  off,  and  tho  skin,  or  'velvet,'  as  it  is  called, 
dries  up  and  is  peeled  ofi\  leaving  the  bone  bare. 
Antlers  are  renewed  annually,  the  fully  formed 
pair  becoming  detached  from  the  'pedicels'  on 
which  they  were  developed,  and  a  new  pair  aris- 
ing at  the  same  place.  Antlers  are  usually  shed 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  breeding  season.  An 
antler  may  be  straight  and  unbranched,  but 
usually  there  are  branches,  called  tines  or  snags. 
The  number  of  these  increases  with  age,  so  that 
the  most  handsomely  developed  antlers  are  found 
only  on  fully  matured  males.  The  antler  and  its 
branches  are  generally  more  or  less  cylindrical  or 
terete,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  very  much 
expanded  and  flattened,  and  the  antler  is  then 
called  'palmated.' 

Deer  are  animals  of  very  graceful  form,  com- 
bining compactness  and  strength  with  slenderness 
of  limb  and  fleetness.   They  have  for  many  cen- 
turies been  renowned  as  objects  of  the  chase,  and 
the  flesh  of  many  species  is  highly  esteemed  for 
food,  under  the  name  'venison.'   The  best  known 
species,  which  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
group,    is    the    European    red    deer  (Cervus 
elaphus),  the  adult  male  of  which  is  the  'stag,' 
and  the  female  is  the  'hind.'   The  former  is  some- 
times nearly  seven  feet  long  and  over  four  feet 
in  height,  but  the  hind  is  much  smaller.  The 
body  is  covered  by  a  double  coat  of  fine  wool  and 
longer,  coarse  hairs,  the  latter  longest  on  throat 
and  chest,   The  wool  is  brownish-gray,  and  as  it 
is  longest  and  most  abundant  in  winter,  the  sum- 
mer coat  is  brighter-colored  and  smoother.  The 
young  are  spotted  with  white.    The  antlers  are 
at  first  unbranched  and  only  show  the  number  of 
tines  characteristic  of  the  adult  in  the  fifth  year, 
and  it  is  not  until  then  that  the  young  male  is 
dignified  with  the  name  stag.    An  old  stag  is 
called  a  'hart.'    The  hinds  and  young  stags  are 
usually  found  together  in  large  herds,  but  the 
older  stags  occur  in  smaller  groups,  while  harts 
are  generally  found  alone.    The  feeding  time  is 
during  the  evening  and  at  night.  The  food  varies 
with  the  season;   in  winter  it  is  chiefly  lichens, 
moss,  bark,  and  buds,  while  in  summer  leaves  ami 
herbs  form  most  of  the  diet.    Stags  are  said  to 
eat  only  fungi  during  the  breeding  season.  The 
red  deer  occurs  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
northern  and  western  Asia.    It  is  exterminated 
as  a  wild  animal  in  populous  districts,  but  is 
preserved  as  an  object  of  the  chase,  or  as  a  semi- 
domesticated  pet,  in  all  parts  of  western  Europe, 
though  not  so  common  in  Great  Britain  as  the 
fallow  deer.  It  is  exceptionally  swift  of  foot  and 
an  excellent  swimmer,  and  all  of  the  senses  are 
mnrvelously  acute.    The  hinds  and  fawns  are 
gentle  and"  can  be  tamed  as  pets,  but  the  stags 
are  untrustworthy  and  become  quite  dangerous 
during  the  breeding  season. 

The  American  deer  {Cariaeus  or  Odocoilrus 
Virgininnut)  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
stag,  but  resembles  it  in  many  of  its  habits.  It  is 
found  throughout  the  eastern  United  States, 
ranging  northward  into  southern  Canada,  west  to 
the  Missouri,  and  south  to  Florida  and  Texas. 
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West  of  the  Missouri  it  is  replaced  by  the  very 
similar  white-tailed  deer  (Variacus  leueurus), 
and  south  of  the  United  States  by  the  Mexican 
deer  {Variucus  Mexican**).  The  American  deer 
are  very  fond  of  water,  especially  in  the  summer, 
and  at  that  season  feed  very  largely  on  water- 
lilies,  in  seeking  which  they  often  go  far  out  into 
shallow  ponds  and  lakes.  They  are  tine  swim- 
mers, and  often  enter  the  water  during  the  day  to 
escape  from  Hies  and  other  insects,  but  they  feed 
chiefly  at  night.  Owing  to  this  habit,  a  method 
•  if  hunting  known  as  'jacking*  is  often  practiced, 
by  means  of  t>oats.  A  brilliant  light,  known  as  a 
'jack-light,'  is  placed  at  the  bow,  while  the  hunter 
is  stationed  in  the  shadow  tiehind.  The  boat  is 
then  pushed  quietly  through  the  lily-puds  until 
a  deer  is  heard  or  seen;  attracted  by  the  bright 
light,  the  animal  turns  full  toward  it,  and  the 
hunter,  seeing  the  reflection  of  the  light  in  the 
deer's  eyes,  can  make  his  aim  sure.  I  "nder  simi- 
lar circumstances  Oeorge  Shiras  3d,  of  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.,  has  st  cured  a  series  of  fine  photo- 
graphs of  deer  beside  lakes  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin, by  using  a  flash-light  apparatus  operated  by 
a  trigger,  and  instantaneous  plates.  In  color  the 
American  deer  is  somewhat  variable,  there  being 
a  marked  seasonal  change,  as  well  as  much  indi- 
vidual and  geographical  diversity.  In  summer 
the  upper  parts  are  m  ;re  or  less  chestnut  red, 
which  becomes  more  cinnamon-color  along  the 
sides;  the  under  parts  are  white.  In  winter  the 
upper  parts  become  more  gray,  so  that  there  is  a 
general  slaty-blue  cast,  and  the  deer  is  then  said 
to  be  'in  the  blue.'  Deer  no  longer  occur  com- 
monly south  of  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Michi- 
gan, except  in  some  of  the  less-set  tied  portions 
of  the  Southern  States.  Protective  legislation 
has  led  to  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
deer  in  Vermont  and  some  other  States,  but  ex- 
cessive hunting  during  the  open  season  is  reduc- 
ing the  numbers  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  North  American  deer  above  men- 
tioned, the  Western  mule-deer  {Cariaeus  ma- 
crotis)  demands  a  word,  on  account  of  its  re- 
markable ears.  These  are  eight  inches  long  and 
well  covered  with  hair. 

Classification.  The  classification  of  deer  is 
now  based  largely  upon  the  structure  of  the  feet 
and  the  antlers.  There  are  two  main  groups  of 
deer,  the  Plesiometararpalia  and  the  Telrmctarar- 
palia.  The  former  are  all  Old  World  deer,  except 
the  wapiti  (q.v.).  and  have  the  proximal  por- 
tions of  the  lateral  metacarpals  present,  and  the 
vomer  never  divides  the  posterior  osseous  nares 
into  two  distinct  passages.  This  group  comprises 
the  genera  Cervulua,  the  muntjacs  (q.v.)  ;  Ela- 
phodus,  with  a  single  small  Chinese  species,  and 
Cervus.  This  Inst  genus  includes  many  species, 
and  is  subdivided,  chiefly  according  to  the  form 
of  the  antlers,  into  seven  groups,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Rusine,  in  which  the  antlers  have  no  tine 
(known  as  the  be;)  just  above  the  lowest  or 
brow  tine,  the  beam  is  upright  and  simply  forked 
at  the  tip.  the  brow  tine  rises  close  to  the  base, 
and  the  angle  formed  with  the  beam  is  acute; 

(2)  Rucervine.  beam  somewhat  flattened,  and 
bifurcates  into  two  branches,  which  again  divide, 
and  the  brow  tine  is  given  off  at  an  obtuse  angle 
and  curves  upward;  (3)  Elaphurine.  beam 
straight,  erect,  with  a  long,  straight  back  tine; 
(4)  Axine.  antlers  rusine,  but  body  of  adult 
marked  with  rows  of  white  spots;  (f>)  Pseudax- 
ine,  similar  to  axine.  but  the  antlers  have  a 


forked  beam,  of  which  the  posterior  tine  is  the 
smaller;  (ti)  Elaphine.  a  bez  tine  is  present  and 
the  rounded  beam  splits  up  into  a  number  of 
small  tines  often  arranged  in  a  cup-like  manner: 
(7)  Damine,  the  antlers  are  palmated  near  the 
tip.  See  ANTLKR,  where  illustrations  of  various 
forms  are  given. 

Of  these  seven  groups,  the  Eluphinc  is  the  most 
important,  including  the  red  deer  and  wapiti, 
but  the  well-known  sambur  {ft  reus  Aristotelit) 
of  India  is  rusine,  the  swamp  deer(Crri  ux  Dutnu- 
celli)  of  the  same  country  is  ru.vrvitie,  the 
axis  is  axine,  the  .Japanese  deer  [t'errus  xika) 
is  pseudaxine,  while  the  fallow  deer  (fYrru« 
damn )  is  damine. 

The  Telcmetacarpalia  include  all  the  American 
deer  except  the  wapiti,  and  several  Old  World 
species  also.  The  distal  extremities  of  the  lateral 
metacarpals  are  present  and  the  vomer  usually 
divides  the  posterior  nares  into  two  distinct  ori- 
fices. The  genus  Rangifer  contains  the  reindeer  and 
caribou;  Alces,  the  elk,  or  moose;  and  (apreolus 
includes  the  roe-deer  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
Chinese  water-deer  is  a  remarkable  little  specie* 
without  antlers,  and  is  the  sole  representative  of 
the  genus  Ilydropotes.  The  genus  Cariacu*  in- 
cludes, besides  the  three  species  already  men- 
tioned, a  number  of  others  found  in  the  western 
I'nited  States,  and  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. They  may  be  grouped  in  four  sections  known 
as  the  Cariacine,  Blastocerine,  Furciferine.  and 
Coasaine.  The  North  American  deer  all  belong 
in  the  first  section,  while  the  last  one  includes 
the  small  South  American  deer  known  as  brock 
ets.  The  genus  Pudua  includes  only  a  single 
diminutive  species,  the  pudu.  which  is  less  than 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  lives  in  the  Andes  of 
Chile. 

Fossil  Dker.  The  earliest  fossil  remains  of 
deer  are  found  in  the  Middle  Miocene  strata, 
where  the  group  ia  represented  by  several  species 
of  Palreniertyx,  at  least  one  of  which  had  antlers. 
Remains  of  other  genera  occur  in  the  Pliocene 
and  Pleistocene.  Cervus  proper  appears  in  the 
Pliocene.  The  notable  giant  deer,  or  "Irish  elk' 
(rrrru*  giganteus) ,  possessed  enormous  palmat- 
ed antlers,  11  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  It  represents 
a  distinct  section  of  the  genus,  called  mcgacero- 
tine.  The  remains  are  found  in  Pleistocene  de- 
posits over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  but  are  espe- 
cially common  in  the  peat-bogs  of  Ireland,  where 
they  were  first  discovered.    See  Elk. 

Consult:  Hamilton-Smith,  (editor  of)  Grif- 
fith's Animal  Kingdom  (London,  1827)  :  Caton. 
Antelope  and  Deer  of  America  (New  York, 
1877);  Lydekker,  Deer  of  All  Lands  (London. 
1898),  colored  quarto  plates,  with  descriptions 
of  all  species;  Roosevelt  (and  others).  The  Deer 
Family  (New  York.  1002)  ;  Scrope.  Days  of  Deer 
Stalking  [red  deer]  in  the  Scottish  Highland* 
(London.  Hamilton's  ed.,  1883);  Saint  .Tohn. 
Sportsman  and  yaturalist  in  Sutherlandshire 
(London,  1801):  Jeffries.  Red  Deer  (Lond-.n. 
2d  ed.,  1802)  :  Deer  Stalking  [Fur  and  Feather 
Series]  (London.  18011). 

See  Elk;  Moose ;  McskDeer:  Reindeer; 
Sika;  and  other  names  of  deer:  also  Plates  of 
North  American  Peer,  and  of  Fallow  Deer, 
Mitsk.  ETC. 

DEER,  or  DEIR.  Old.  A  picturesque  village 
and  parish  in  the  northeast  of  Aberdeenshire. 
Scotland,  in  the  district  of  Ruchan  (Map:  Scot- 
land, F  2).    It  is  chiefly  known  in  connection 
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with  the  Book  of  Dcir,  which  came  from  its  Cis- 
tercian monastery,  founded  about  the  year  1219 
by  William  Cumyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  on  the  site 
of  a  church  established  by  Saint  Columba  and  his 
disciple,  Saint  Drostan,  about  the  year  580.  The 
remains  of  the  monastery*  ure  unimportant.  In 
1715  MSS.  which  had  belonged  to  the  monks  of 
Deir  found  their  way  to  the  university  library  at 
Cambridge,  but  the  value  of  the  Book  of  Dcir  was 
not  discovered  before  I860.  It  contains  a  copy 
of  the  Gospels  (in  the  I.:itin  version  of  Saint 
•Jerome)  and  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  ninth  century,  with  a  portion  of  a 
Missa  de  Intirmis,  or  •Communion  of  the  Sick* 
(containing  an  illuminated  Celtic  or  Gaelic  rub- 
ric), in  a  later  hand.  On  the  blank  leaves  at  the 
beginning,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century,  are  notes  or  memorials, 
in  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  language,  recording  im- 
munities and  endowments  bestowed  upon  the 
church  of  Deir.  These  notes  or  memorials  are 
of  great  philological  interest,  as  the  only  known 
examples  of  the  Celtic  speech  of  Scotland  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Consult  Stuart  (ed.),  The  Book 
of  Dcir  (Spalding  Club,  1809). 

DEER  FIELD.  A  town  including  ten  villages, 
in  Franklin  County,  Mass.,  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  B  2).  It  has  agricultural 
interests,  and  manufactures  of  pocketbooks  and  of 
fertilizers.  The  town  contains  a  public  library, 
Dickinson  High  School,  and  Deertield  Academy. 
The  government  is  administered  by  annual  town 
meetings.  Population,  in  1890,  2910;  in  1900, 
1909. 

Deerfield  was  founded  in  1071,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1673.  Near  by,  on  September  19,  1075, 
the  Indians  caught  Captain  Lothrop  and  81  men 
in  an  ambuscade.  The  latter  being  reinforced, 
the  Indians  were  driven  off,  but  the  colonists  had 
Buffered  a  loss  of  03  killed  and  7  wounded.  On 
February  29,  1704,  the  French  and  Indians  sur- 
prised the  place,  killing  49  and  capturing  100  of 
the  inhabitant*,  while  all  the  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed except  the  church  and  one  dwelling- 
house.  The  captives  were  taken  to  Canada,  a 
number  being  murdered  on  the  way.  The  sur- 
vivors were  liberated  in  1700.  Consult:  Sheldon, 
A  History  of  Deerfield,  Mass.  (Deerfield.  1895- 
96)  ;  and  Powell,  Historic  Totcns  of  New  Eng- 
land (New  York,  1898). 

DEERFIELD  RIVER.  A  river  rising  in 
Windham  County,  southern  Vermont.  It  Hows 
south  into  Massachusetts,  where  it  bends  to  the 
southeast  and  empties  into  the  Connecticut 
River  near  Deerfield.  It  is  about  60  miles  long 
in  a  general  direction,  and  drains  an  area  of  050 
square  miles.  The  stream  has  a  fall  of  1028 
feet  from  Readsboro.  Vt.,  and  furnishes  extensive 
water-power  there  and  at  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and  at 
Shelhurne  Falls.  Its  valley  is  fatued  for  its 
beauty. 

DEER-FLY.  A  gad-fly  which  attacks  deer; 
especially,  in  North  America,  the  small  green  or 
yellow  tabanids  of  the  genus  Chrysops. 

DEER  HOUND.    See  C.BEYHorND. 

DEER-MOUSE.  Any  of  several  wild  mice, 
which  resemble  a  deer  in  colors  and  movement. 
The  name  is  most  properly  applied  in  North 
America  to  the  jumping  mouse  {Zapus  Httd- 
sonius),  but  is  also  given  to  the  white-footed 


mouse  (J'eromyscus  Uucopus).  .See  Mouse  and 
Plate  of  Mice  and  Jerboas. 

DEERSLAYER,  Tue.  One  of  Cooper's 
l.catherstocking  Talcs,  the  first  of  the  scries 
written,  but  published  last  (1841).  The  title  is 
the  sobriquet  of  the  leading  character,  Natty 
Bumppo. 

DEER-STALKING.  To  stalk  or  steal  up  to 
game  under  cover  is  an  attractive  sport,  with 
many  variations  of  method  in  different  countries, 
and  even  different  parts  of  the  .same  country; 
seeing  that  the  deer  ranges  in  North  America 
alone,  from  the  arctic  circle  of  northern  Canada 
to  the  bayous  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  term 
'stalking*  is  derived  from  the  Scottish  Highland 
method  of  hunting  the  deer  in  the  so-called  Scot- 
tish forests,  which  are  not  forests  at  all,  but 
bare  hill-tops  and  rugged  glens,  upon  many  of 
which  even  a  rabbit  would  find  it  hard  to  live, 
much  less  a  deer.  I^arge  tracts  of  land  in  Scot- 
land, harren  and  otherwise  useless,  are  left  to 
the  deer,  with  profit  to  the  owners,  who  let  the 
ranges  for  sporting  purposes.  The  deer  are  lo- 
cated by  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  the  district, 
in  which  operation  woodcraft  and  hunting  skill 
are  the  prime  essentials.  For  instance,  their 
probable  location  will  depend  upon  the  weather; 
on  fine,  warm  days  the  big  stags  will  be  on  the 
highest  hills,  and  on  wet  or  stormy  days  they 
are  usually  on  the  lower  land.  In  the  morning 
they  will  be  feeding  and  moving,  and  by  mid- 
day will  be  lying  down.  When  a  suitable  stag 
has  been  located,  the  difficulty  will  l>e  to  gel 
within  shooting  distance  without  his  seeing, 
hearing,  or  smelling  the  hunter:  consequently 
the  direction  of  the  wind  is  the  lir*t  considera- 
tion. There  is  practically  no  chance  of  success, 
unless  the  hunter  stalks  'up  wind,'  or  across  the 
wind  in  a  position  to  insure  that  scent  of  him 
will  not  alarm  the  deer.  Then  again,  the  deer 
may  be  feeding,  in  which  case  they  will  move 
up  wind  at  a  fairly  good  rate,  and  the  hunter  has 
to  calculate  where  his  path  and  theirs  will  cross, 
by  the  time  he  can  secretly  approach  them.  These 
points  determined,  he  takes  a  well  screened  path, 
and  cautiously  approaches  the  point  he  has 
settled  on  from  which  to  get  a  shot.  In  the  last 
stretch  of  this,  he  may  have  to  crawl  up-hill  flat 
on  his  stomach,  pull  himself  along  on  his  elbows, 
or  he  may  have  to  creep  down-hill,  feet  foremost, 
for  deer  seldom  look  up  hill  when  feeding.  When 
the  deer  is  again  sighted,  the  problem  is  to  guess 
his  distance,  concerning  which  a  very  successful 
authority  has  laid  down  the  following  rules;  "Up 
to  80  yards,  the  deer's  eye  is  to  be  seen  distinctly, 
at  100  yards  the  shape  of  the  eye  is  no  longer 
discernible,  hut  only  the  dark  line  is  visible.  Up 
to  150  yards  the  ears  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  but 
at  200  yards  they  are  well-nigh  invisible."  Prac 
tiee  alone  will  tell  the  hunter  how  far  to  'hold' 
in  front  of  a  walking,  running,  or  galloping  deer; 
but  the  following  instructions  are  safe:  At  a 
walking  deer  aim  straight  at  the  heart;  at  a 
slowly  trotting  one.  at  the  front  of  the  shoulder: 
when  on  a  quick  trot,  just  see  daylight  in  front 
of  him;  and  for  a  galloping  one.  give  two  or 
three  feet  grace.  The  red  deer  of  Scotland  vary 
in  weight  from  200  to  400  pounds. 

In  America  the  method  of  stalking  varies  with 
the  kind  of  deer  and  the  locality.  The  method 
of  following  the  Canadian  caribou  and  Maine 
deer  through   thick   forests  and  deep  snow  of 
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necessity  varies  from  those  adapted  to  the  black- 
tail  of  California  and  the  deer  of  Louisiana.  In 
the  extreme  northern  forests  it  is  not  possible  to 
place  or  locate  the  deer  with  a  field-glass;  their 
track  must  be  found,  and  in  the  snow  it  is  the 
more  easily  detected.  The  hunter,  clad  in  loose 
woolens  from  head  to  foot,  threads  among  the 
beech  and  birch,  and  balsam  and  hemlock,  until 
he  comes  across  the  sign.  This  he  interprets 
from  experience,  for  nothing  else  will  teach  him. 
In  what  direction  and  at  what  pace  was  the 
deer  going?  Was  it  a  single  stag?  How  long 
since  had  it  passed?  These  and  manv  other  ques- 
tions must  be  settled  before  he  begins  his  quest 
on  his  snow-shoes;  and  even  then  he  will  have 
need  of  nil  his  wils,  for  the  deer  is  keenly  alert 
to  the  slightest  indication  of  danger.  To  battle 
the  hunter,  he  will  double  back  on  his  track  and 
jump  sideways,  apparently  disappearing  into  the 
earth.  He  will  rout  up  another  deer  and  use  him 
as  a  cats  paw,  or,  better  still,  mix  with  a  number 
of  others  until  all  individuality  is  apparently 
lost;  or  he  will  follow  the  slot  of  another  deer, 
or  take  to  the  water,  or  make  for  a  swamp  of 
shell  iee  and  crackling  cedar-brush.  In  the  forest- 
covered  hills  of  northern  California,  n  guide 
takes  a  pair  of  dogs  (shepherd  dogs,  for  pref- 
erence) into  the  woods,  who  hunt  until  they 
jump  a  deer.  The  hunters  dismount  and  spread 
out,  each  taking  a  position  known  to  the  others— 
the  dogs  drive  the  deer  out  of  the  brush,  and 
that  hunter  who  is  most  favorably  situated  gets 
the  shot. 

In  Louisiana  the  deer  are  hunted  by  a  pack  of 
hounds,  some  do»n  or  so  of  the  large  black  and- 
tan  Louisiana  deerhounds,  with  long,  drooping 
ears,  low.  pendent  dewlaps,  deep  chests,  and 
straight  tails.  They  are  taken  to  the  scene  of 
the  hunt  in  a  wagon.  The  huntsman  finds  the 
track  in  the  soft  soil  on  the  edge  of  the  live-oak 
wood:  the  dogs  are  put  on  the  trail  and  dis- 
appear within  its  gloomy,  moss-hung  recesses. 
The  gunners  form  a  skirmish  line  across  from 
marsh  to  marsh,  and,  as  the  deer  is  chased 
within  range,  he  is  shot  and  given  the  coup  de 
gnia ,  or  the  dogs  will  eventually  pull  him  down 
and  kill  him.  In  other  parts  of  the  South  the 
deer  is  'fire-hunted,'  or  'shincd,'  in  which  under- 
taking the  hunters  go  through  the  woods  at 
night  hearing  a  blazing  light  in  front;  presently 
its  glare  strikes  the  eyes  of  a  deer,  which,  fasci- 
nated by  it.  stands  ami  stares  curiously  for  some 
time,  during  which  interval  the  hunters  cau- 
tiously approach  and  shoot  it.  In  the  East  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  States  the  deer  are  'hounded;' 
the  hunter  picks  out  a  promising  runway,  for 
deer  have  a  well-known  fondness  for  certain 
routes,  and  on  this  be  releases  the  dogs  and  posts 
the  guns  at  selected  jioints  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  deer.  When  they  are  'still  hunted.'  the 
hunter  sets  out  alone  without  dog  or  guide,  pick- 
ing out  the  track,  reading  all  its  lessons,  and  fol- 
lowing it  through  all  its  sinuosities,  until  success 
rewards  him.  'Still-hunting'  is  nearer  to  the 
Skittish  stalking  than  any  other  form  used  in 
America.  In  the  Caucasian  Mountains  of  Russia 
the  deer  are  'called,'  i.  e.  the  call  of  the  female 
is  imitated  by  the  hunter,  and  the  deer,  at- 
tracted by  it.  or  the  challenge  of  defiance  of  one 
stag  to  another,  brings  them  to  a  place  where 
the  hunter  has  an  opportunity  to  shoot  them.  In 
the  province  of  Bombay  a  very  simple  practice  is 
followed  by  the  natives:  Deer  are  located  and 


watched  until  they  have  eaten  their  fill,  and  he 
down  to  chew  the  cud.  As  soon  as  they  are  com- 
pletely settled,  the  native  will  very  gently  break 
a  stick,  making  just  enough  noise  to  rouse  the 
deer  and  unsettle  them,  so  that  they  get  up  and 
move  oir.  As  soon  as  they  lie  down  once  more 
he  makes  a  like  noise,  and  the  deer  rise  again, 
lie  continues  this,  increasing  his  disturbance, 
until  the  food  in  the  deers'  stomachs,  not  being 
properly  digested,  begins  to  trouble  them,  and 
they  become  so  swollen  and  uncomfortable  that 
they  cannot  run,  when  the  hunter  shows  himself 
and  shoots  them.  Consult:  Van  Dvke,  The  lied 
Deer  (New  York,  1890)  ;  Van  Dyke.  The  Still 
Hunter  (New  York,  1882);  Scrope,  Days  of 
Deer  Stalking  (London.  1838);  Grimble,  'High- 
land Sport  (London,  1806). 

DEER -STEALING.  In  English  law,  the  stat 
utory  offense  of  hunting,  killing,  or  carrying  off 
any  deer  in  any  forest,  chaw,  or  park,  whether 
private  and  inclosed  or  public  and  uninclosed. 
By  the  common  law,  deer  at  large  are  ferar  naturtr 
(wild  animals),  but  the  penchant  of  the  Norman 
kings  and  their  immediate  followers  for  the 
hunting  of  deer  caused  that  animal  to  be  invested 
with  a  peculiar  sacredness,  and  led  nt  a  very 
early  period  to  the  enactment  of  stringent  forest 
and  game  laws  for  their  protection.  The  matter 
is  now  regulated  bv  a  series  of  game  laws,  begin- 
ning with  16  George  III.,  c.  30.  See  Forest  . 
Game  Laws;  Poaching. 

DE  FACTO  (Lat.).  A  legal  phrase,  signify 
ing  actual,  based  on  fact:  as  distinguished  from 
de  jure,  which  means  based  on  law.  It  is  con- 
monly  employed  of  the  occupancy  of  public  office 
or  the  exercise  of  political  or  other  authority 
without  legal  warrant  or  by  one  whose  legal 
title  thereto  is  defective.  Under  a  government 
of  law,  a  merely  de  facto  authority  may  always 
be  impeached,  the  proper  legal  remedy  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States  being  by  the  com- 
mon-law writ  of  quo  trarranto,  issued  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  bring  the  offender 
into  court  and  inquire  'by  what  warrant*  be 
has  presumed  to  exercise  the  office  or  authority  in 
question. 

Used  in  this  general  sense,  as  opposed  to  a 
de  /'lire,  or  lawful,  authority,  the  exercise  of  de 
facto  authority  is  always  a  usurpation,  ami  it 
maintains  this  character  so  long  as  it  continue 
or  until  it  is  legalized  by  proper  legi-lative  or 
other  authority.  Any  public  office,  administra- 
tive, legislative,  or  judicial,  may  be  usurped  and 
its  powers  exercised  by  de  facto  authority  :  but 
the  phrase  has  no  application  to  the  case  of  an 
excessive  or  other  illegal  exercise  of  power  by  a 
duly  constituted  authority,  which  does  not 
amount  to  an  assumption  of  any  other  office  than 
that  which  it  possesses.  Nor  does  mere  usurpa-  ? 
tion  o'f  an  office  without  the  actual  exercise  of  it» 
functions  constitute  the  usurper  .an  officer  de  • 
facto.  The  authority  claimed  must  be  effoetiv^ 
nnd  actually  exercised  in  order  to  give  it  the  d' 
facto  character. 

It  is  in  this  general  sense  of  a  power  actually 
exercised,  but  without  legal  authority,  that  th* 
term  de  facto  is  employed  in  international  and 
constitutional  law.  It  is  thus  applied  to  a 
revolutionary  government,  as  the  Continental 
Congress — whose  acts  gained  lecal  sanction 
through  the  success  of  the  Colonies  and  the  recce 
nition  of  their  independence  by  Great  Britain- 
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or  the  President  and  Congress  «»f  the  (onfed- 
i  rate  States — whom;  dc  furiu  exercise  of  author- 
ity gained  for  them  a  certain  measure  of  inter- 
national recognition,  hut  remained  to  the  end, 
.  in  point  of  law,  nn  illegal  usurpation.  Acts  per- 
formed by  such  an  authority  are  wholly  void 
and  may  "Ih-  impeached  in  any  proceeding,  direct 
or  col  lateral. 

In  administrative  law,  however,  the  term  dc 
facto  is  commonly  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  to 
de.-eril>e  the  exercise  of  illegal  authority,  but 
with  apparent  right  and  under  color  of  legal 
authority.  The  acts  of  an  officer  thus  acting 
have  n  certain  validity,  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  public  ami  of  third  |>ersons  are  concerned, 
and  cannot  Ik-  questioned  in  any  collateral  pro 
eecding.  Hut  they  may  be  directly  impeached — 
M  by  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  dc  facto  author- 
ity, or  by  instituting  proceedings  to  test  the 
usurper's  title  to  the  olliee  exercised  by  him,  or, 
at  the  common  law,  by  a  civil  suit  for  the 
wrongful  intrusion  into  office  or  for  the  profits 
thereof  taken  by  the  usurping  official.  But  the 
ni«'re  possession  of  an  office  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  a  valid  title  thereto,  and  dc  facto 
authority  is  presumed  to  lie  dc  jure  al-o,  until 
the  contrary  is  made  to  appear  in  an  appropriate 
proceeding  instituted  for  that  purpose.  See  Ad- 
mixistkativi:  Law:  Office  :  also  the  authorities 
there  referred  to. 

DEFAMATION  (Eat.  diffamare,  from  di»; 
priv.  -f  fama,  report).  The  infringement  of  the 
right  of  reputation:  specifically,  the  publishing 
of  any  matter  concerning  an  individual  which  is 
untrue  in  fart,  and  which  has  a  tendency  to 
impair  his  public  reputation.  The  right  of  every 
man  to  the  good  name  which  he  has  earned  by  a 
long  course  of  g«»od  conduct  is  recognized  by 
every  developed  system  of  law.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  species  of  projierty,  a  valuable  asset,  of 
which  no  one  can  deprive  him  with  impunity. 
Its  violation  is  a  legal  wrong,  or  tort,  and  it 
may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  a  public 
wrong  or  crime. 

As  reputation  is  the  estimation  in  which  a 
man  is  held  by  the  community  in  which  he  lives, 
the  gist  of  the  injury  lies  in  the  publication  of 
the  imputation  upon  his  character.  If  communi- 
cated to  him  privately  or  written  out  for  the 
purpose  of  publication,  but  not  actually  com- 
municated to  a  third  party,  it  is  no  violation  of 
tin-  right  of  reputation,  no  matter  how  unjust  it 
DMiy  U\  Furthermore,  the  law  will  proteet  repu- 
tation only  in  so  far  as  it  is  fairly  earned.  A 
truthful  imputation  upon  character  is  no  viola 
tion  of  the  right.  Hut  even  the  publication  of 
derogatory  matter  which  is  in  fact  untrue  may 
not  amount  to  defamation  in  the  legal  sense. 
The  imputation  may  be  too  vague  and  general, 
or  too  trivial  to  be  regarded,  or,  although  defi- 
nite and  harmful,  it  may  l>c  uttered  under  such 
circumstances  of  privilege  as  to  justify  and 
excuse  it. 

In  general  it  may  lie  said  that  an  action  will 
lie  for  defamation  in  those  c-;i»c«.  and  in  those 
oases  only:  (I)  in  which  the  charge  or  accusa- 
tion is  shown  to  have  caused  special  pecuniary 
damage  to  the  plaintiff:  (2)  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime: 

(3)  in  which  the  present  existence  of  an  of- 
fensive contagious  disease  is  imputed  to  him: 

(4i  in  which  the  conduct  of  his  profession  or 
trade,  or  of  an  office  of  public  trust  held  by 


him,  or  his  fitness  therefor,  is  impugned:  (51 
in  which  unchustity  is  imputed  to  a  woman.  In 
all  these  cases  but  the  first,  the  words  or  acts 
charged  are  defamatory  per  ae,  and  are  action- 
able without  proof  of  special  damage  resulting 
therefrom,  and  in  all  of  them  the  action  will  lie 
whether  the  derog.Uory  words  were  sj>oken  or 
written.  In  the  case  of  a  written  imputation, 
however,  which  is  technically  called  a  libel,  spe- 
cial damuge  need  never  be  shown,  but  it  is 
enough  to  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  words  com- 
plained of  were  such  as  to  bring  the  plaintiff 
into  ridicule,  odium,  or  contempt. 

The  most  important  and  comprehensive  ground 
of  justification  for  imputations  upon  character  is 
the  privilege  of  fair  criticism  and  comment  on 
public  men  and  affairs.  This  exists  only  in  com- 
munities, like  England  and  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  government  is  of  a  free  and  popular 
character,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  und  of 
public  discussion  has  reached  a  high  point.  This 
privilege  does  not  cover  mere  abuse,  nor  the 
malicious  imputation  of  dishonesty  and  in- 
capacity, nor  the  invasion  of  the  private  and 
dome-die  life  of  the  person  accused,  unless  this 
has  some  bearing  on  public  affairs.  But  every 
citizen  is  protected  in  the  honest  expression  of 
opinion,  however  severe  and  unjust  it  may  be, 
concerning  matters  of  public  interest  and  general 
concern,  whether  political  or  not.  so  long  as  the 
limits  of  fair  criticism  are  not  exceeded.  Privi- 
lege may  also  exist  in  matters  of  private  concern, 
under  special  circumstances,  as  in  comments  on 
character  made  by  a  judge,  advocate,  or  witness 
in  the  course  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  such  state- 
ments being  privileged  unless  made  maliciously 
or  recklessly. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
publication  of  defamatory  matter  may,  under 
some  circumstances,  be  a  violation  of  the  criminal 
law.  This  is  never  true  of  mere  slander,  or 
spoken  defamation,  but  only  of  libels  and  it  is 
theoretically  justified  on  the  ground  that  written 
oi  printed  "attacks  on  character  are  likely  to 
lead  to  breaches  of  the  peai-e  or  to  prove  subver- 
sive of  the  good  order  and  morals  of  the  com- 
munity. It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that 
the  criminal  proceedings  in  libel  caws  are  a  sur- 
vival of  the  primitive  right,  of  private  vengeance 
for  injuries  of  this  character,  which  has.  in 
procc-s  of  time,  been  taken  over  by  the  State. 
See  Tort;  LMBL;  St.ANHF.R:  Puivii.ECF.n  Com 
vrNicATtoN:  and  consult  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

DEFARGE,  dc  filrzh'.  Tiikrf.se.  Tbe  wife  of 
the  keeper  of  the  wine  shop  in  Dickens's  Talc  of 
Tiro  Citirs;  a  type  of  the  remorseless  virago  of 
the  French  Revolution.  She  is  constantly  knit 
ting.  She  and  her  husband  are  the  faithful 
guardians  of  Dr.  Manette  during  the  madness 
that  succeeds  his  release  from  the  Bastille;  but 
they  afterwards  *eck  the  life  of  his  daughter's 
lover,  who  is  connected  with  a  certain  noble  fan: 
ily  which  has  incurred  their  deadly  hate. 

DEFAULT  (OF.  defaulte.  It.  diffalta,  from 
\j\t.  dc.  away  4-  fnllerc.  to  fail).  In  law.  the 
failure  of  a  party  to  a  suit  to  take  the  next  step 
in  the  proces,  of  litigation  incumbent  upon  him. 
within  the  time  limited  by  the  practice  of  the 
court.  Originally,  the  term  was  limited  to  the 
non-appearance  of  a  party  in  court  on  the  day 
assigned  in  the  writ  or  summons,  but  it  is  now 
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employed  of  a  similar  failure  at  any  stage  of 
the  cause.  In  general,  the  effect  of  a  default  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  is  to  entitle  the  opposing 
party  to  a  non-suit,  and  the  default  of  the  de- 
fendant renders  him  liable  to  a  judgment  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  of  the  declaration 
or  complaint.  Formerly,  in  suits  at  law,  these 
results  were  final,  but  the  procedure  of  the  equity 
tribunals  permitted  the  opening  of  defaults  for 
cause  shown,  and  this  is  now  the  general  prac- 
tice, at  law  as  well  as  in  equity,  in  the  courts  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  default  can  l>e  reopened  and  the  cause 
reinstated  on  the  calendar  of  the  court  only  on 
the  payment  of  moderate  costs  by  the  party  in 
default.    See  Procedi  RE. 

DE  FAUX,  dc  f6',  Alexandre  { 1 82«i — ).  A 
French  landscape  painter,  born  at  Bercy.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Corot.  and  painted  in  the  manner 
of  that  artist,  but  was  in  no  sense  a  copyist.  His 
best  pictures  arc  "Spring  in  the  Woods"  (1875, 
second-class  medal ) ,  a  fine  study  of  trees  in 
bloom;  "From  Honfleur  to  Pennedcpic"  (1878)  ; 
"The  Hanks  of  the  Loing"  (1890);  and  "The 
Port  of  Pont  Aven"  (1880),  and  "Morning  at 
Chateau  Loudon,"  both  in  the  Luxembourg.  He 
received  the  medal  of  the  legion  of  Honor  in 
1881. 

DEFEASANCE  (OF.  defeisanee,  from  defaire, 
Fr.  defaire,  to  make  void).  A  proviso  annexed 
to  a  conveyance  of  land  or  goods,  whereby  the 
latter  shall  become  void  in  some  specified  event. 
At  common  law,  the  term  was  confined  to  such 
a  proviso  contained  in  a  separate  instrument 
from  the  act  or  deed  of  conveyance,  the  term 
condition  being  proper  to  describe  a  similar  term 
or  provision  contained  in  or  forming  a  part  of 
the  conveyance  itself.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, the  'latter  is  often  referred  to  as  a  clause  of 
defeasance.  It  is  commonly  employed  to  effect 
a  mortgage,  which  is.  properly  speaking,  a  con- 
veyance of  property  with  a  defeasance  reinstating 
the  title  of  the  mortgagor  upon  the  payment  of 
the  mortpige  debt.  In  the  I'nited  States  the 
defeasance  is  usually  incorporated  in  the  mort- 
gage deed,  but  in  England  a  mortgage  often  takes 
on  the  form  of  an  absolute  deed  with  a  separate 
deed  of  defeasance,  made  by  the  mortgagee  to  the 
mortgagor,  specifying  the  condition  on  which  the 
conveyance  of  the  property  is  to  become  void. 
Ordinarily,  a  separate  instrument  of  defeasance 
must  In-  delivered  at  the  same  time  as  the  deed 
of  conveyance  which  it  is  intended  to  affect,  so 
as  to  form  part  of  the  same  transaction.  If 
given  subsequently,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  a 
covenant,  enforceable  in  a  separate  action  by 
the  grantor  of  the  projn>rty.  but  it  will  not,  in 
that  event,  convert  the  grant  into  a  mortgage. 

At  common  law  it  is  also  necessary  that  a 
separate  defeasance,  in  order  to  have  the  in- 
tended operation,  should  be  'of  as  high  a  nature' 
as  the  conveyance  itself,  that  is,  should  also  be 
in  the  form  of  a  deed.  But  the  courts  of  equity 
have  always  admitted  parol  evidence  of  the 
agreement,  understanding,  and  purpose  with 
which  a  conveyance  was  made,  and  have  given 
effect  to  such  a  proviso,  even  though  it  was  not 
embodied  in  a  deed  or  other  written  form.  Ae- 
cordinirlv.  an  absolute  deed  conveying  a  parcel 
of  land  for  the  real  purpose  of  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  is,  in  practical  effect,  a  mortgage, 
and  may  be  redeemed  as  such.   In  New  York  and 


a  few  other  States  a  parol  defeasance  may  aU 
be  proven  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  though 
this  has  not  become  the  pructice  generally  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Englund.  See  Coxumos: 
Mortgage ;  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to." 

DEFENDANT.  The  person  who  is  sued  in 
action  at  law  or  in  equity.  Blaekstone  says,  "In 
every  court  there  must  be  at  least  three  constit 
uent  parts — the  actor,  or  plaintiff,  who  complain- 
of  an  injury  done;  the  reus,  or  defendant,  who 
is  called  upon  to  make  satisfaction  for  it;  and 
the  judex,  or  judicial  power,  which  is  to  examine 
the  truth  of  the  fact,  to  determine  the  law  arisin" 
upon  that  fact,  and,  if  any  injury  appears  t«. 
have  been  done,  to  ascertain,  and,  by  its  officer, 
to  apply  the  remedy"  ( 3  Bl.  Com.  25 ) . 

The  term  was  originally  limited  to  the  per 
son  sued  in  a  personal  jietion  at  common  law,  the 
one  against  whom  a  real  action  was  brought  he 
ing  described  as  'the  tenant,'  the  complaining 
party  in  that  case  being  known  as  'the  demand 
ant,'  and  these  expressions  are  still  employed  to 
distinguish   the  contending  claimants  to  real 
property  in  several  of  the  United  States.   But  in 
most  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  term 
defendant  has  come  to  designate  the  party  used 
in  any  form  of  action  and  in  any  court.  S*e 
Parties. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH  (Trans, 
of  the  Uitin,  Fidei  Defensor).  A  title  con 
ferred  on  Henry  VIII.  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  recog 
nition  of  his  treatise,  Assertio  Septem  Sorra 
mentorum,  directed  against  Martin  Luther,  in 
1521.  When  Henry  suppressed  the  religion* 
houses  at  the  Reformation,  Pope  Clement  VII 
recalled  the  title  and  deposed  him.  In  1544  Par 
liament  confirmed  the  title,  which  has  ever  sincv 
been  used  by  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain. 
The  corresponding  title  in  Spain  is  Catholini* 
(Most  Catholic),  and  in  France  was  Christian* 
simus  (Most  Christion  King). 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  TEE 

(Defensor  Matrimonii).  An  office  created  bf 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  year  1741.  Its  object 
is,  in  all  eases  of  actions  for  divorce,  or  any  at 
tempt  to  annul  the  marriage  tie,  to  defend  the 
marriage  bond  in  its  integrity.  Marriage,  beinj 
n  sacrament  in  the  Catholic  Church,  is.  like  t>i<* 
other  sacraments,  most  jealously  guarded.  The 
'defender'  is  clothed  by  ecclesiastical  authority 
with  the  same  or  similar  powers  that  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  civil  law,  in  criminal  pro- 
cedure, is  endowed  with.  He  usually  acts  a«  a 
referee  in  civil-court  proceedings.  The  office  wa« 
instituted  in  America  by  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  in  1884.  and  is  now  et 
tended  until  each  Catholic  diocese  has  its  "de- 
fender' ecclesiastically  appointed,  ready  to  de- 
fend the  integrity  of  the  marria«c  agreement  be- 
fore any  court  of  proper  jurisdiction. 

DEFENSE    (Lnt.   defendere,   to   ward  off1 
In  criminal  law,  the  right  of  forcible  resistance 
to  an  attack  by  force  on  person  or  property.  The 
exercise  of  this  ri»ht  may  be  a  justification  of 
the  charge  of  assault  or  homicide.  It  is  restrict*! 
to  the  emnloymcnt  of  so  much  force  as  is  reasons 
blv  necessary  for  the  protection  of  one's  self,  hi* 
wife,  children,  and  other  memliers  of  his  house 
hold,  his  personal  pronertv,  and.  where  a  felony 
is  threatened,  as  hunrlnrv  or  arson,  his  real  prop 
erty.    He  may  also  resist  by  force  a  violent  at- 
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tempt  to  commit  a  trespass,  even  without  felo- 
nious intent,  upon  the  premises  constituting  his 
dwelling.  For  the  limitations  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  defense,  see  Assault;  Homiciiik. 

In  the  law  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  the 
answer  of  the  defendant  in  a  suit  to  the  cause  of 
action  set  up  by  the  plaintiff.  As  commonly 
employed  under  the  reformed  procedure  in  Eng- 
land and  many  of  the  United  States,  the  defense 
includes  the  demurrer,  in  which  the  facts  alleged 
by  the  plaintiff  are  admitted,  but  their  legal  ef- 
fect is  denied,  and  the  justification  by  the  defend- 
ant of  the  acts  of  which  the  plaintiff  complains, 
as  well  as  the  bare  denial  of  the  allegations  of 
the  complaint  or  statement  of  claim.  It  does  not, 
however,  cover  a  counterclaim  (q.v. ) ,  or  separate 
cause  of  action,  set  up  by  the  defendant. 

Under  the  highly  technical  procedure  of  the 
common  law,  defense  (from  French  defender,  to 
deny)  was  only  the  first  step  in  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action,  and  was 
limited  to  a  denial  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the 
complaint.  This  was  followed  by  the  pica,  under 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  the  legal 
validity  of  the  facts  alleged  in  the  complaint 
might  be  questioned,  and  the  justification  of  the 
defendant  set  forth.  This  system  of  pleading 
still  obtains  in  several  of  the  American  States, 
but  the  term  defense  has  generally  come  to  have 
the  wider  meaning  assigned  to  it  above,  which  in- 
cludes the  plea  and  demurrer  of  the  defendant,  as 
well  as  his  technical  defense.  Formerly,  also,  the 
term  had  no  reference  to  the  answer  interposed 
by  a  defendant  to  the  charges  contained  in  a  bill 
or  information  filed  in  an  equity  proceeding, 
being  restricted  to  actions  at  law.  Under  the  re- 
formed procedure,  however,  this  distinction  no 
longer  obtains,  and  the  term  defense  may  be  em- 
ployed in  either  forum. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  defense 
must  contain  a  specific  denial  or  justification  of 
•■nch  and  every  allegation  of  the  complaint,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  any  facts  relied  upon 
by  the  defendant  to  relieve  him  from  the  plain- 
tiff's claim  of  liability.  It  must  usually  be  veri- 
fied by  the  defendant  or  his  solicitor  or  attorney 
and  served  upon  the  defendant  or  his  lefnl  repre- 
sentative within  n  limited. time — usually  twenty 
days — after  the  service  of  the  complaint.  The 
defense  once  made,  the  cause  is  at  issue,  and  may 
usually  proceed  to  trial  without  further  pleading. 
See  Anhwkb:  also  Dkmcrrkr;  Plea  ;  Pleading, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

DEFENSE  OF  POESIE,  The.  The  name 
under  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Apoloaie  for 
Poesie  was  reprinted  in  1598.  with  the  third  edi- 
tion of  the  Arcadia. 

DEFENSE  OF  POETRY.  A  poetical  work; 
the  first  production  of  Isaac  D'Israeli  (  17fl0). 

DEF'ERENT  (Lat.  part,  deferens,  lienring 
nway).  An  obi  term  in  astronomy,  signifying  a 
circle  on  which  the  centre  of  another  circle 
moves,  while  a  IwkIv  is  supposed  to  be  moving 
on  the  latter  itself.  If  we  suppose  the  sun  to  be 
moving  round  a  centre  in  space,  while  the  earth 
moves,  say.  in  a  circle  round  the  sun.  then  the 
sun  is  moving  in  the  deferent.  The  term  orig- 
inated in  the  Ptolemaic  system  (q.v.). 

DEFFAND.  dA'fiiN'.  Marie  de  Vichy-Cham- 
rond.  Marquise  du  ( lfl07  178O) .  A  French  wom- 
an of  noble  birth,  celebrated  for  her  wit.  She 
was  born  at  Chamrond,  and  represents  an  inter- 


esting intellectual  type  and  literary  influence, 
during  the  period  of  thought-crystallization  that 
preceded  the  French  Revolution.  She  was  a 
precocious  girl,  of  independent  mind,  and  in 
early  life  a  fascinating  society  woman,  not  with 
out  reproach.  In  1753  she  l>ecame  blind;  but  in 
her  dwelling  in  the  Convent  of  Saint  Joseph, 
whither  she  retired,  she  established  a  literary 
salon  of  great  distinction.  Mademoiselle  de  l'Es- 
pinasse  was  for  ten  wretched  years  her  compan- 
ion; D'Alembert  was  also  during  that  time  her 
intimate,  as  were  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu. 
With  Horace  Walpole  she  corresponded  regularly 
and  familiarly.  Her  inlluence  may  Ih»  noted  in 
the  writings  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  de 
Choiseul,  Madame  de  Cenlis,  and  many  others. 
She  was  of  caustic  wit  and  epigram,  skeptical  in 
spite  of  herself,  but  frankly  bold,  scorning  pre- 
tense and  self-deception.  She  died  in  Paris,  Scp- 
teml»er  24,  1780.  She  left  Letters,  and  pen- 
portraits,  of  which  a  collection  appeared  in  18011. 
supplemented  by  the  Letters  to  Horace  Walptjlc, 
with  a  Life  by  Miss  Perry  (London,  1810).  Con- 
sult: Perey,  Lc  president  Hc"nault  et  Mdmc.  Du 
Dcffand  (Paris,  1893)  ;  Asse.  if  lie.  de  VEspinasso 
et  la  marquise  Du  Deffand  (Paris,  1877)  ;  Tanen- 
tvre,  Women  of  the  French  Salons,  and  Other 
French  Portraits  (New  York,  1001). 

DEFIANCE.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  De- 
fiance County,  Ohio,  51  miles  west*  by  south  of 
Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  River,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Auglaize;  on  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  and 
on  the  Wabash  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
roads (Map:  Ohio,  B  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  De 
fiance  College,  opened  in  1885,  and  contains  n 
public  library.  There  are  several  flour-miUn, 
extensive  machine-shops,  wagon- works,  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  city  has 
a  large  trade  in  agricultural  products,  live  stock, 
etc.    Population,  in  18!)0,  7094;  in  1900,  7579. 

DEFICIENT  NUMBER.  An  integer  whose 
divisors  added  together  make  a  sum  less  than 
the  number  itself — e.g.  1(5  is  a  deficient  number, 
since  the  sum  of  its  divisors,  l  +  2  +  4  +  8ss 
15,  is  less  than  lfi.    Sec  Perfect  Xumheb. 

DEFILADING.    See  Fortification. 

DEFILE  (Fr.  dffiU,  pass).  Any  passage 
which  compels  troops  to  advance  in  column  for- 
mation.   See  Dehocching. 

DE  FIN1BTJS  BONO'RUM  ET  MALO'- 
EUM  (Lat..  On  the  limits  of  good  and  evil).  A 
philosophical  treatise  by  Cicero,  carefully  written, 
discussing  the  doctrines  of  the  supreme  good  and 
evil.  It  is  in  five  books,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Brutus. 

DEFINITION  (Lat.  definitio,  from  definirt, 
to  bound,  from  de  +  finire,  to  fix  a  limit).  The 
act  of  making  clear  one's  meaning  in  the  use  of 
a  term.  This  may  be  done  by  giving  a  synonym 
whose  meaning  is  beyond  doubt,  as  is  often  done 
in  dictionaries.  But  traditional  logic  calls  for 
something  more  explicit  than  this.  It  demands 
that  the  definiendum  (i.e.  the  term  to  be  defined) 
shall  be  put  alongside  of  other  similar  terms, 
and,  secondly,  lie  clearly  distinguished  from 
them.  The  first  requirement  is  met  by  assigninir 
the  definiendum  to  n  class  constituted  by  itself 
and  other  terms,  designating  objects  generally 
similar.  This  class  is  called  the  aenus.  The  sec 
ond  requirement  is  met  by  stating  the  attribute 
or  combination  of  attributes  which  marks  off  the 
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objects  denoted  by  the  definiendum  from  the  ob- 
jeets  denoted  by  other  terms  within  the  genus. 
J 1 1 e»e  differentiating  attributes  or  combination  of 
attributes  are  called  the  specific  difference.  A 
logical  definition  then  is  the  designation  of  genus 
and  specific  difference. 

•  Tlic  question  has  l>ei-n  debated  whether  defini- 
tions should  deal  with  names  or  things.  The 
simple  answer  seems  to  Ik-  that  it  deals  with 
names  of  things,  meaning  by  things  objects  of 
thought,  whether  existing  in  the  external  world 
or  in  the  realm  of  imagination,  or  in  any  other 
conceivable  sphere.  See  Lowe,  and  consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  there. 

DE  FLO'RES.  A  scoundrel  in  the  service  of 
Yermandcro,  in  Middlcton's  Channeling,  He 
loves  Hcatricc.  his  master's  daughter,  and.  at  her 
instigation,  murders  de  IMvacquo.  When  Hcatricc 
refuses  to  reward  him  by  returning  his  passion, 
he  murders  her  and  then  commits  suicide. 

DEFOE'.  Damw  ic  1661*1731  I.  An  English 
novelist,  the  author  of  Itobinson  Crwtoe.  He 
was  l«»rn  in  Uindon.  and  was  the  son  of  .lames 
Foe.  a  butcher.  The  family  name  was  changed 
to  Defoe  about  1703.  Defoe,  whose  father  was 
a  Dissenter,  was  educated  at  a  Dissenting  acad- 
emy at  Xcwington  (Jreen.  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry.  AI>out  l(is.r>  he  went  into  business,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  The  same  year  he  took  some 
part  in  the  Monmouth  Rein  I  lion,  and  in  1688  he 
joined  King  William's  army.  Engaging  in  for- 
eign trade,  he  four  years  later  became  bankrupt. 
In  I ti08  appeared  his  Hssay  on  Projects,  which 
was  followed  in  1701  with  a  famous  satirical 
poem.  The  True  Horn  Englishman,  in  vindication 
of  King  William,  80.000  copies,  mostly  pirated 
editions,  l>eing  sold  on  the  street*.  In  1703  a 
complaint  living  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
regarding  one  of  his  recent  publications,  called 
The  Shortest  Way  tvith  ftiiroifmi  (170-2).  in 
which  he  argued  with  masterly  irony  that  the 
Dissenters  should  be  banished  and  their  preachers 
hanged,  he  was  pilloried  and  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate. While  in  the  pillory  he  published  bis 
spirited  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.  He  was  released 
from  prison  in  .August.  170};  but  before  this  be 
had  begun  The  Iterieir  (February  17,  1704),  a 
periodical  which  be  continued  for  nine  years.  It 
w  as  at  first  a  w  eekly,  then  a  semi  weekly,  and 
finally  a  triweekly.  Its  ap|iearance  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  periodical  literature.  In 
1701!  appeared  The  t  pparition  oj  One  Mrs.  Veal, 
one  of  Defoe's  masterpiece*  in  realistic  composi- 
tion. The  same  year  he  was  sent  by  the  Ministry 
on  a  secret  mission  to  Scotland  to  promote  the 
Cnion.  A  literary  outcome  of  this  was  his  His- 
tory of  the  Union  C 1709) .  Defoe  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  political  controversies, 
and  was  again  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in 
1713.    lie  died  in  1731.    Whatever  may  \h-  the 

literary    value   of    his    miscdla  us  writings, 

numbering  above  two  hundred  works,  his  fame 
rests  u|M»n  his  fictions.  h'oliinson  Crusoe  (1st 
part,  1710)  was  the  most  popular  fiction  of  it.s 
time.  It  was  translated  into  many  languages, 
and  still  maintains  its  original  interest.  It  was 
immediately  followed  by  several  other  notable 
adventure-.,  among  which  are:  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier  (1720);  Captain  Singleton  (1720); 
Moll  Flanders  (1722 1  :  Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year  (1722);  and  Colonel  Jack  (1722).  Defoe 
possessed  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  narrative 


talent  of  all  English  writers.  Fiction  he  made 
appear  like  fact.  He  was  a  realist,  and  employed 
all  the  literary  devices  that  give  probability  to 
fiction.  For  fact  in  itself  he  did  not  greatly 
care,  and  was  rather  fond  of  the  literary  l»a\ 
His  method  was  the  very  practical  observation 
of  common  things  about  him.  but  to  these  un 
observed  commonplaces  his  genius  communk-atrd 
breath.  While  his  style  is  apt  to  Ik-  journalistic, 
at  its  best,  it  is  characterized  by  a  nervom 
energy  and  a  homely  simplicity  which  in  he- 
peculiar  work  leave  nothing  to  l«e  desired.  Con- 
sult: Aitkin.  The  Komaneis  and  Xarratim  of 
Defoe  ( I  Ami  Ion,  1805):  Lee,  Nettly  Z>i.«cor<r.rf 
Writings,  irith  Life  (3  vols.,  London.  lftfi'.M : 
Dohson,  the  reprint  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  with 
bibliography  (London  and  New  York.  1883): 
Minto.  lb  foe  (London.  1870 1;  and  Wright,  l.tu 
(  London,  1804). 

DEFORCEMENT  (OF.,  from  de  forcer,  from 
ML.  difforcaire.  to  deprive  by  force).  In  Ens 
lisb  law,  an  ouster  or  deprivation  of  the  freehold 
(q.v. ).  It  is  the  holding  of  any  lands  or  tene- 
ments to  which  another  person  has  right.  In 
this  sense  it  includes  as  well  an  abatement,  in 
trusion,  disseizin,  or  discontinuance.  a«  any  other 
s|>ecics  of  wrong  whatsoever,  whereby  he  that 
has  right  to  the  freehold  is  kept  out  of  po»ses- 
sion.  Hut  in  its  strict  sense  it  is  only  such  a 
detainer  of  the  freehold  from  him  that  has  the 
right  of  property,  but  never  had  any  |>os**-.sioti 
under  that  right,  as  falls  within  none  of  t non- 
injuries. The  party  thus  wrongfully  retaining 
possession  was  called  the  deforciant .  and  was 
said  by  Blnckstonc  (2  Com.  100)  to  have  an 
apparent  right  of  jmsseasion.  Then-  wh»  this 
difference  between  a  party  retaining  possesion 
of  the  freehold  by  means  of  defon-ement  and  one 
who  iK-cupied  by  any  of  the  other  mode*  of 
ouster,  that  in  the  former  ease  the  party  ousted 
bad  no  right  of  entry  (q.v.).  This,  previous 
to  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  was  a  matter 
some  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  claimant  was 
thereby  debarred  from  recovering  possession  by 
means  of  entry  or  ejectment,  and  was  driven  t<> 
the  more  tedious  process  of  asserting  his  right  by 
a  real  action  (q.v.).  But  by  3  and  4  William 
IV..  c  27.  nil  real  actions,  except  four,  having 
lieen  abolished,  this  distinction  between  deforce- 
ment and  the  other  means  of  ouster  ha*  eea*ed 
to  have  the  same  practical  importance. 

DEFOB/EST,  .John  William  (1820—).  An 
American  author  and  soldier,  born  at  Humphrey- 
ville  (now  Seymour).  Conn,    lie  was  educated  in 
a  desultory  fashion  in  Europe,  and  *pent  some 
years  in  the  Levant.    Before  the  Civil  War  hr 
wrote  quite  a  number  of  stories,  novels,  and 
sketches     of     travel,     among     them  Oriental 
Acquaintance    (1850):    European    Acquaintam  t 
<  1838)  :  and  Seacliff  ( 1850).  a  novel.  lie  entered 
the  Civil   War  as  captain  of  volunteers,  ami 
served  throughout  the  contest,  especially  in  tbe 
Shenandoah    Valley    and    Louisiana,  cmerginc 
with   the  brevet  of  major.     After  the  war  he 
served  under  the  Freedman's  Bureau  for  three 
yearn,  then  took  up  the  life  of  a  voluminous 
writer  and  frequent  traveler.    Between  1870  and 
1880  he  published  no  fewer  than  nine  novels 
among   them:    The    Wctherell   Affair  (1S73): 
Honest  John  Vane  (1875)  ;  and  Justine's  l.orer* 
(1878). 
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DEFORMED  TRANSFORMED,  THE.  A 
drama  by  Ixml  Hyron  (1824),  based  |»artly  on 
an  old  story.  The  Three  It  rot  hers,  and  partly  on 
Cocthe's  Fau*t. 

DEFORMITIES  (hat.  deformitas,  ugliness, 
deformity,  from  tie,  away,  oil"  +  forum,  form, 
shape).  Varieties  of  form  which  mar  the  ex- 
ternal appearance.  Deformities  may  be  divided 
into  congenital  and  acquired,  according  as  they 
(K-eur  before  or  after  birth.  The  former  class 
were  considered  by  the  ancients  to  carry  some 
important  meaning  in  their  mysterious  shapes, 
and  to  show  the  anger  of  the  gods;  hence,  they 
termed  them  monsters,  from  monstrarr,  to  show; 
and  even  in  Inter  times  they  were  popularly  be 
lieved  to  be  the  result  of  the  most  hideously 
unnatural  combinations.  Modern  scientific  writ 
t-r-  have,  however,  made  them  a  subject  of 
special  study  under  the  name  teratology  (Ck.  npar, 
ttrax,  monster,  and  Myuc,  logos,  science),  and 
their  researches  have  shown  that  deformities 
generally  depend  on  some  arrest  of  development 
of  the  fetus,  or  some  accidental  position  it 
has  assumed,  or  some  inflammatory  disease  which 
has  caused  unnatural  adhesion  of  parts.  It  has 
Ikhmi  found  that  in  Paris  one  monster  occurs  in 
about  .'1000  births.  Deformities  are  more  com- 
mon among  domestic  than  wild  animals,  among 
mammalia  than  birds,  and  are  very  rare  among 
fishes  and   the  invetebrattt. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  mind  of  the 
mother  has  an  influence  over  the  shape  of  her 
infant;  but  although  some  singular  coincidences 
have  occurred,  there  is  no  scientific  proof  that 
Mich  is  really  the  case.  Yet  the  theory  was  uni- 
\ersally  adhered  to  in  the  Middle  Ages;  it  was, 
in  fact,  often  appealed  to  in  the  interest  of 
mercy,  as  a  loophole  of  escape  for  pregnant 
women  who.  by  the  barbarous  ignorance  of  the 
time,  might  be  condemned  to  torture.  Kven  at 
the  present  day,  no  scientific  demonstration  to 
the  contrary  has  proved  sufficient  to  undermine 
the  absurd  iielief.  That  deformities  are  in  many 
cases  hereditary  may  Is-  seen  in  the  instances 
of  additional  lingers  and  toes,  ami  of  harelips. 
It  seems  uncertain  whether  the  male  or  female 
parent  chietly  influences  the  occurrence  of  de- 
formity in  the  offspring.  Cases  are  reported  of 
a  family  of  three  with  harelips,  whose  father 
alone  is* similarly  deformed;  ami  another  family 
of  three,  with  perfectly  formed  mouths,  whose 
mother  has  an  uncorrected  and  extremely  un- 
sightly harelip.  The  chief  congenital  deformities 
may  lie  classed  under  the  following  heads:  (1) 
Deformity  as  regards  the  number  of  jmrts. — The 
Sirens,  for  instance,  have  apparently  but  a  single 
inferior  extremity,  which  tapers  to  a  point,  and 
the  Cyclopes  have  but.  one  eye.  In  some  eases  the 
head  itself,  or  some  organ,  as  the  brain,  may 
be  absent.  Such  deformities,  from  a  deficiency  of 
part,  may  also  result  from  amputation  of  por- 
tions of  the  limbs  of  the  fetus,  when  still  within 
the  uterus,  by  the  pressure  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  it  often  happens  that 
this  intra  uterine  amputation  of  parts  leads  in- 
directly to  an  exactly  opposite  condition — name- 
ly, a  multiplication  of  parts  arising  from  the 
stumps  left  by  these  uterine  amputations,  the 
fetus  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  appear- 
iiig  to  possess  something  of  the  power  of  re- 
production of  parts  observed  in  most  of  the  lower 
orders  of  animals.     The  parts  most  common  I  v 


reproduced  are  fingers  and  toes,  or,  most  com- 
monly of  all,  only  abortive  portions  of  these,  as 
little  projections,  from  the  stump  of  t lie  limb, 
with  traces  of  nail,  and  sometimes  a  single  joint 
with  an  imperfect  bony  development  We  sec 
a  new  growtli  of  little  fingers  or  toes  according 
to  the  member  lost,  and  this  power  shows  itself 
sometimes  without  U-ing  preceded  by  such  un 
injury,  in  additional  fingers,  toes,  etc.  These 
parts  are  generally  close  to  the  similar  natural 
ones,  but  not  always,  as,  for  instil  nee,  an  ear  in 
the  neck.  (2)  Deformity  uith  regard  to  sin, 
—This  may  involve  the  whole  body,  as  in  dwarfs, 
of  whom  there  have  been  some  remarkable  peri- 
patetic specimens:  the  Corsican  fairy  was  only 
2  feet  7 V>  inches  high;  Mile.  Crachami.  the 
smallest  child  that  ever  lived,  died  at  ten  years 
of  age,  only  20  inches  in  height.  This  kind  of 
deformity  is  not  necessarily  hereditary:  the 
father  of  Borowlaski,  who  was  only  311  inches 
when  thirty  years  old,  hud  six  children  alter- 
nately short  and  tall,  and  dwarf  women  have 
brought  forth  infants  as  long,  when  extended, 
as  their  mothers.  In  some  cases  one  limb  only 
is  diminutive.  Of  course,  deformities  the  oppo- 
site of  these  exist,  such  as  giants,  or  instances 
of  premature  or  excessive  local  growth.  O'fiyrne, 
the  Irish  giant,  measured  8  feet  4  inches  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  two.  Such  in- 
dividuals are  generally  subject  to  premature 
decay.  (3)  Deformity  as  regards  shape. — This 
results  generally  from  retarded  growth,  the 
parts  of  the  embryo  not  consolidating  as  growth 
advances,  as  in  harelip,  or  from  irregular  muscu- 
lar contractions  as  in  clubfoot  (q.v.)  ;  or  by 
two  or  more  parts  coalescing,  as  two  fingers;  or 
in  cyclopy,  when  lsith  eyes  run  into  one.  (4) 
Deformities  of  eolor  are  frequently  coexistent 
with  u  tendency  to,  or  the  presence  of,  some  dis- 
ease. There  may  be  a  deficiency  of  coloring 
matter,  as  in  albinos;  or  an  apparent  increase, 
as  in  cyanosis  (q.v.  I.  or  'blue  disease,"  arising 
from  the  partition  between  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  heart  not  Is-itig  completed;  or  from 
pigment  abnormally  placed  in  the  body,  as  in 
the  mottled  individuals  shown  in  caravans.  (5| 
Deformities  of  continuity  occur  from  the  lateral 
halves  of  the  embryo  not  completely  closing,  as 
seen  in  clefts  of  tlie  hack,  the  palate,  etc.  Ac- 
quired deformities  will  l»e  notie.il  under  their 
special  names. 

DEFREGGER,  da  fregTr.  Kkanz  von  (1835 
— ).  A  distinguished  Austrian  genre  painter, 
widely  popular  through  his  delineations  <<f 
Tyrolese  everyday  life  and  of  many  stirring 
episodes  in  the  history  of  hi«  native  land. 
He  was  bom  at  Stroiiach.  Tyrol,  April  :<H. 
is:{").  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  showed  early 
a  talent  for  drawing  and  wood-carving,  which 
he  practiced  untutored  while  tending  his 
father's  cattle.  His  career  began  late,  for 
he  lacked  instruction  till,  in  1800.  he  went 
to  Innsbruck  to  study  sculpture  under  Michael 
Stolz,  who,  discovering  his  greater  talent  for 
painting,  sent  him  to  Munich,  where  he  studied 
at  the  academy  under  Auschfitz.  After  eighteen 
months  spent  in  Paris  (180.1-fk">)  and  a  sojourn 
at  home,  he  returned  to  Munich  in  I860,  and  in 
the  spring  following  became  the  pupil  of  Pilot  y. 
to  whose  influence  he  is  indebted  for  his  brilliant 
technique.  He  now  also  found  the  sphere  iu 
which  he  was  soon  to  score  success  after  success, 
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stu'h  subjects  as  "Joseph  Speekhacher  and 
his  Son"  (1863;  Ferdinaiideiim,  Innsbruck),  u 
patriotic  scene  of  soulful  conception,  and  "Wrest- 
ling Match  in  Tyrol"  (1809),  a  spirited  repre- 
sentation of  thin  popular  sport  of  his  country- 
men, being  received  with  great  favor,  and  most 
of  his  subsequent  effort*  finding  their  way  into 
the  principal  galleries  of  Germany.  The  most 
noteworthy  among  these  are:  "The  Last  Sum- 
mons" (1874.  Vienna  Museum),  a  stirring  epi- 
sode from  the  rising  of  the  Tvrolese  in  1805); 
"Return  of  the  Tvrolese  Riflemen  in  1809"  ( 1870, 
N'ational  Gallery.  Merlin):  "Andreas  Hofer  on 
his  Way  to  Execution"  (1878,  Kiinigsberg  Mu- 
seum) ;  "Storming  the  Red  Tower  at  Munich  in 
I70.V  (1881.  Pinakothek.  Munich).  But  he 
;ip|»ears  to  even  greater  advantage  in  his  village 
genre  scenes,  such  as  "The  Prize-Horse"  (1872)  ; 
•The  Zither-Player"  ( 1870.  Vienna  Museum)  ;  the 
vleverlv  ironical  "Fashionable  Tvrolese"  (1882, 
National  Gallcrv,  Merlin);  "The  Fortune-Teller" 
11801)  ;  "Before  the  Dance"  (1892),  and  many 
others  that  have  become  widely  known  through 
reproduct  ions.  Truth  to  nature,  keen  insight 
into  character,  exquisite  coloring,  and  quaint 
humor  arc  the  main  features  of  his  compositions, 
not  the  least  of  whose  attractions  is  the  uncom- 
mon variety  of  phases  of  human  nature  repre- 
sented. He  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Munich  Academy  in  1878  and  was  ennobled  in 
1883.  A  "Defreirger  Album."  with  text  by  Roseg- 
ger,  was  published  in  Vienna.  2d  ed.  in  1889-92, 
:tnd  "Vom  Land  Tyrol,"  a  collection  of  pictures 
with  text  by  Haushofer,  in  Munich.  1895.  Con- 
sult :  Rosenberg,  "Defrcgger."  in  Knaekfuss, 
Kiinstlcr  Monographien  ( Mielefeld.  1890),  and 
Meissner,  Franz  ron  Defrcgger  (Merlin.  1901). 

DEFTERDAR,  def'terdiir'  (Turk,  defterdar, 
fiom  Per*,  daftar,  book  4-  ditr,  keeping,  hold- 
ing). A  title  of  the  chief  treasurer  of  a  Turkish 
province,  as  formerly  of  the  Turkish  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  divan  and  dis- 
burses the  public  money. 

DE  FUTTCAX  SPRINGS.  The  county  -  seat 
of  Walton  County.  Fin.,  79  miles  east  by  north 
of  Pensneoln.  on  the  Louisville  and  Noshvillc 
Railroad  (Map:  Florida,  B  1).  It  is  in  an  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  growing  region  which  produces 
cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  grapes,  and  peaches;  and 
has  also  important  stork-raising  interests.  It 
is  the  sent  of  n  State  normal  school  and  of  the 
Florida  Chautauoua  Assemblv.  Population,  in 
1890.  072;  in  1900.  1001. 

DE  GAR'MO,  Ciiari.es  ( 1849—  | .  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  born  in  Wisconsin  nnd  educated  at 
the  State  Normal  University,  Normal.  III.,  and 
it  Halle,  Germany.  He  was  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Illinois  from  1880  to 
1890.  president  of  Swart hmore  Collect  from 
1891  to  1898.  and  became  profeMor  of  science 
.•mil  the  art  of  education  at  Cornell  University 
in  1898.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Herbart  Society  in  1892.  and  is  considered  the 
leader  of  the  Herbart ian  School  in  the  United 
States.  Among  his  published  works  are:  Her- 
hart  anil  the  ll<  >  harlinns  (1890)  :  Language  1tes- 
*ons  (1897);  nnd  a  translation  of  Lindner's 
Manual  of  Empirical  Psychology  as  an  Inductive 
Science  (1889). 

DEGAS,  dc-gaV.  Hit.wre  Germain  (1834 — ). 
A  French  painter.  l>orn  in  Paris,  July  19.  1834. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  I  a  mot  he  and  of  the  Eoole  des 


Beaux- Arts.    Though  usually  classed  as  an  im- 
pressionist, he  is  in  reality  an  independent,  his 
art  having  been  subjected  to  several  different 
influences,  and  being,  above  all  else,  personal. 
He  at  first  painted  in  the  manner  of  Ingres, 
whom  he  deemed  the  greatest  of  painters,  and 
was  also  a  great  admirer  of  Delacroix,  less  for 
that  artist's  coloring  than  for  the  noble  action 
in  his  pictures.     His  softness  and   fluency  of 
modeling  resembled  the  modeling  of  Manet,"  and 
from  the  Japanese  he  learned  his  absolute  free 
dom  of  composition,  fantastic  decoration,  and 
peculiar  emphasis.    His  first  pictures  were  his- 
torical subjects,  but  he  soon  turned  to  genre 
pictures   of    modern    life.     Among    the  large 
variety  of  subjects  which  he  treated,  the  best 
known   are   his   "Racehorses"   and  numerous 
•  Mallet  Girls."     The  former  are  distinguished 
for  their  tine  action,  while  the  latter  have  been 
his  favorite  subject  since  the  seventies;  he  has 
painted  them  in  a  great  variety  of  movements 
With  age  he  has  become  increasingly  bias.**,  tak 
ing  little  interest  in  natural,  normal  life.  He 
has  scoured  the  slums  of  Paris  in  search  of  sub 
jects,  and  has  depicted  the  vicious  and  degen- 
erate, in  so  far  as  they  are  picturesque.  His 
coloring  and  brush  work  are  fine.   His  later  work- 
is  almost  entirely  pastel.    His  composition  U 
daring  and  original:  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
bisect  figures,  his  stage  pictures  often  showing 
nothing  but  the  heads  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
legs  of  the  dancers.    Nevertheless,  his  work  is 
very  popular  in  America  as  well  as  in  Franc*. 
Consult:  Muther,  History  of  Modem  Painting, 
vol.  ii.   (London,  1890)  ;  Brownell.  French  Art 
(New    York.    1901);    Stranahan,    History  of 
French  Painting  (New  York,  1898). 

DEGEER.  dr-gnr'.  Karl,  Baron  ( 1 720-78 ) .  A 
Swedish  entomologist,  born  at  Forspang.  He  wan 
marshal  of  the  household  to  the  Swedish  King 
and  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  nt  Stockholm.  He  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a  great  work  on  the  history  of  insects 
entitled  M V moires  pour  serrir  a  Vhistoirt  det 
insectes  (7  vols..  1752-78). 

DE  GEER  OF  FINSPANG.  fen's  pang.  See 
Gekr  of  Finspang,  Lons  Gerhard,  Baron  de. 

DEGEN'ERACY  (from  degenerate,  JmI.  de- 
genera t us,  p.  p.  of  degencrarc,  to  degenerate, 
from  de,  down  -f  genus,  race).  The  definition 
given  in  1857  by  Morel  is:  "The  clearest  notion 
we  can  form  of  degeneracy  is  to  regard  it  as  a 
morbid  deviation  from  an  original  type.  Thi- 
deviation,  even  if  at  the  outset  it  was  ever  so 
slight,  contained  transmissible  elements  of  stub 
a  nature  that  any  one  having  in  himself  th.- 
germs  becomes  more  nnd  more  incapable  of  ful 
filling  his  functions  in  the  world,  and  meats! 
progress,  already  checked  in  his  own  per-«>n. 
finds  itself  menaced  in  his  descendants."  Morel 
uses  the  term  to  denote  the  congenital  defect ive- 
— mental  nnd  physical.  Degeneracy  manifests  it 
self  in  almost  innumerable  forms,  among  which 
are  deformed  skulls,  paralvsis  of  member*, 
atrophy  of  various  organs,  epilepsy,  feeble-mind 
edness,  idiocy.  Anatomically  speaking,  the  cause* 
of  these  are  certain  lesion*  of  the  cerebro  spinal 
axis. 

The   word   normal   should  be  understood  as 
having  a   relative   significance.     The   man  is 
normal  who  is  best  adapted  to  his  environment 
The  normal  savage  would  soon  find  his  way  hi 
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the  almshouse  if  suddenly  transported  to  civ- 
ilized life.  In  primitive  life  great  variations 
from  the  normal  are  soon  weeded  out  by  the 
ruthless  action  of  natural  law*.  The  feeble- 
minded soon  perish  without  opportunity  of 
propagating  their  kind.  In  advanced  society, 
with  its  higher  regard  for  life,  the  defective 
has  a  chance  to  live,  and,  if  society  is  sutliciently 
careless,  an  opportunity  to  reproduce.  Thus  the 
Jukes,  a  notorious  New  York  family,  might  have 
attracted  no  attention  in  a  hunting  society,  but 
living  in  New  York  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
they  cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  l>esidcs 
the  indirect  harm  of  their  presence  and  influence 
•f  their  example.  The  individual  loses  power 
of  adapting  himself  to  changed  conditions  and 
finks  lower  and  lower.  The  question  of  degen- 
eracv  thus  Itcvomes  of  vital  importance  to  society. 

Certain  forms  of  degeneracy  are  relatively  of 
less  social  importance,  as,  for  example,  minor 
physical  defects,  or  those  monomaniacs  who  have 
strange  beliefs,  grotesque  obsessions,  great  an- 
guish concerning  impossible  conditions.  Indeed, 
great  deviations  from  the  normal  may  be  ac- 
companied by  unusual  power  in  some  line,  as,  for 
instance,  the  musical  gift-  of  'Blind  Tom.'  But 
these  may  vary  from  such  ineoordinated  motor 
reactions  as  persistent  movements  of  limbs  or 
face,  to  kleptomania,  impulsion  to  suicide  and 
homicide.  Here  the  public  welfare  is  again  at 
stake. 

The  greater  degrees  of  degeneracy  are  repre- 
sented by  the  idiot  who  merely  vegetates.  The 
higher  centres  are  inoperative,  the  individual 
totally  irresponsible.  Among  those  whose  mental 
functions  are  in  evidence  there  are  still  certain 
physical  stigmata.  'The  cunning  look'  of  the 
criminal  is  proverbial.  I^oinbroso  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  sought  to  classify  criminals  on  this 
hasis.  The  attempt  has  not  wholly  succeeded, 
but  Z.  R.  Brockway,  long  superintendent  of  the 
Klmira  Reformatory,  has  lately  stated  his  grow- 
ing conviction  that  criminals  were  not  normal 
men  physically.  Society  must  in  some  way  dis- 
cover the  line  between  the  normal  and  respon- 
sible and  the  degenerate  and  irresponsible.  It  has 
tiecome  clear  that  there  are  born  criminals,  moral 
imbeciles.  There  is  a  difference  between  the 
erotic  and  the  immoral  man;  the  kleptomanic 
and  the  thief :  the  homicide  and  the  assassin. 
Not  until  these  facts  are  understood  will  there 
be  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  individual  who 
errs. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  a  man  should 
Ik-  Itorn  deaf,  epileptic,  or  feeble-minded.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  misfortune  if  he  is  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  and  transmit  his  defects. 
When  it  is  found  that  children  of  deaf  parents 
are  likely  to  be  deaf,  those  of  the  epileptic  to 
have  epilepsy,  and  the  offspring  of  the  feeble- 
minded to  resemble  tlieir  parents,  society  must 
call  n  halt.  Without  any  greater  knowledge  of 
the  field  than  we  now  have,  it  is  plain  that  this 
is  the  first  step  to  take. 

The  immediate  cause  of  degeneracy  may  l>e 
either  individual  or  social,  though  the  final 
causes  are  often  beyond  our  ken.  Tn  present 
society  immorality  is  n  fruitful  source  of  degen- 
eracy. All  attempts  to  reflate  it  have  been 
futile.  Of  the  effect  of  this  vice  there  has 
l>een  far  too  little  study.  On  the  nest  study 
extant.  "The  .fukes."  Dinjdale  savs:  "Fornica- 
tion, either  consanguineous  or  not.  is  the  back 
Vol.  v.— » 


bone  of  their  habits,  flanked  on  the  one  side  by 
pauperism,  on  the  other  by  crime.  The  second 
ary  features  are  prostitution  with  its  comple- 
ment of  bastardy  and  its  resultant  neglected 
and  miscducatcd  childhood;  exhaustion  with  its 
complement,  intemperance,  and  its  resultant,  un- 
balanced minds;  and  disease  with  its  comple- 
ment, extinction."  Another  great  cause  is  in- 
temperance, though  the  extent  of  this  is  often 
overstated.  "It  is  at  once  an  effect  and  cause, 
a  symptom  and  a  source  of  degeneration."  Lazi- 
ness, with  its  complement  idleness,  is  likewise  a 
potent  factor.  Among  social  causes  are  enforced 
idleness,  accident  with  its  resultant  loss  of  em- 
ployment, dangerous  employments,  unhealthful 
housing  conditions,  producing  weakness  tending 
to  dissipation  and  vice.  These  causes  are  per- 
ceptible, can  be  got  at,  and  to  a  large  measure 
be  destroyed.  The  attempts  of  Nordau  and 
others  to  class  the  genius  with  the  degenerate 
has  not  succeeded.  See  Degeneration  as  a 
Factor  in  Evolution. 

Biiiliograpiiy.  Morel,  Traite  de*  dtghitre*- 
ceneea  (Paris,  1857);  Loinbroso,  L'uonto  dc- 
linquente  (Turin,  1890)  ;  Warner,  American 
Charities  (New  York.  1894).  of  special  value 
from  a  practical  standpoint;  Calton,  Hereditary 
Uenius  (New  York,  1871);  Dugdale,  The  Juke* 
(New  York,  1888)  ;  Nordau.  Degeneration  (Eng. 
trans..  New  York,  1895).  See  Pauperism  ;  Pe- 
nology; Social  Debtor  Classes. 

DEGENERATION  (Fr.  degeneration,  from 
Lat.  degenerare,  to  depart  from  one's  race,  to 
degenerate,  from  de,  away  +  genus,  stock,  race, 
family).  In  pathology,  a  term  applied  to  certain 
tissue*  changes  of  a  retrogressive  character, 
which  are  associated  with  various  conditions 
resulting  from  age.  malnutrition,  infectious  dis- 
eases, poisons,  etc  The  degenerative  process 
may  assume  several  forms  which  have  been 
named  from  their  special  characteristics.  Paren- 
chymatous degeneration,  or  albuminous  degenera- 
tion, is  the  type  which  most  often  accompanies 
the  infectious  diseases.  While  any  of  the  cells 
of  the  body  may  be  affected,  those  of  the  liver, 
kidney,  and  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  suffer  most  frequently;  the  cells 
become  swollen,  more  granular  than  normal,  and 
may  go  on  to  disintegration.  Fatty  degeneration 
is  the  term  used  to  designate  a  process  by  which 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  various  organs 
is  converted  into  fat  droplets.  Under  certain 
conditions  tissues,  especially  those  in  the  walls 
of  blood  -  vessels,  are  converts!  into  a  homo- 
geneous transparent  substance;  this  form  of 
degeneration  is  called  either  hyaline  degeneration 
or  amyloid  degeneration,  according  to  the  micro 
chemical  reaction  of  the  substance.  The  term 
mucous  degeneration  is  used  to  designate  a  form 
of  degeneration  affecting  !>oth  <*>11s  and  inter- 
cellular substance,  and  in  which  the  protoplasm 
is  transformed  into  a  translucent  substance 
containing  mucin.  A  similar  condition  in  which 
the  new  material  is  more  dense  and  firm  is 
known  as  colloid  degeneration.  Under  certain 
conditions,  granules  of  lime  cells  are  deposited  in 
the  tissues,  and  may  he  so  abundant  as  to  make 
the  tissue  hard  and  brittle,  or  even  bony;  the 
condition  thus  produced  is  known  as  calcareous 
degeneration,  or  infiltration. 

DEGENERATION  as  a  Factor  in  Fvot.t: 
tion.    The  progressive  development  of  organic 
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form*  i-  from  the  beginning  attended  by  the  modi- 
fication <>t  organs  or  of  the  organism,  through 
lack  of  nutrition  or  disuse,  resulting  in  physical 
degeneracy.  We  see  everywhere  throughout  the 
plant  and  animal  kingdoms  this  process  of  de- 
generation, this  loss  or  reduction  of  parts  of 
organs  or  entire  organs.  This  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  of  ~~o  many  vestigia]  organs  or  struc- 
tures in  the  higher  or  more  specialized  plants, 
and  especially  animals,  as  compared  with  the 
stem  forms,  i.e.  the  ancestral  or  generalized 
forms  from  which  they  have  apparently  de- 
scended. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  no  specialization  of  form 
and  structure  without  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  the  less  useful  neighboring  parts  by  partial 
or  total  atrophy.  To  illustrate:  The  foot  of  the 
horse,  no  wonderfully  udapted  to  the  animals 
mode  of  life,  consists  of  a  single  digit,  the  other 
four  having  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  splint-bones,  which  are  the  relics  of  two 
digits.  Morphology  and  paleontology  declare  in 
unmistakable  terms  that  the  ancestral  form  from 
which  the  horse  family  has  descended  was  a 
generalized  form  provided  with  five  functional 
t«H's  on  each  foot.    See  Hoksk;  Disi  hk. 

In  groups  of  animals  with  a  metamorphosis 
there  are  exceptional  forms  in  which  development 
is  direct,  the  stages  of  development  being  ab- 
breviated or  suppressed ;  the  organism  may  then 
be  said  to  take  i  'short  cut'  to  attain  a  growth 
on  a  level  with  its  allies,  who  have  traveled  the 
long  rond  of  development  by  metamorphosis. 

The  evolution  of  almost  every  type,  as  well  as 
the  process  of  development  of  the  embryo  of  most 
organisms,  particularly  of  the  more  specialized 
animals,  is  a  process  of  development  of  one  part 
at  the  exjH'nsc  of  another,  its  hypertrophy,  due 
to  accelerated  development,  resulting  from  use 
or  exercise  and  consequent  increased  nutrition: 
while  adjoining  parts,  or  less  desirable  or  useful 
parts  or  organs,  are  allowed  to  remain  stationary 
or  lapse  by  atrophy.  Adaptation  seems  not  only 
to  involve  progressive  evolution,  but  also  degen- 
eration. Thus  there  appears  in  the  growth  of 
the  individual  as  well  as  in  the  development  or 
evolution  »f  the  race  or  class  to  be  a  competition 
or  si ru^le  for  existence,  at  first  between  the 
cells,  and  afterwards  between  the  different  or- 
gans, especially  those  most  concerned  with  the 
outer  world,  or  with  competitive  organic  forms. 
The  result  is  that  the  successful  structures  re- 
ceive  the  most  nourishment,  while  the  less  useful 
or  favored  languish  and  dwindle,  becoming  so 
many  vestige*  to  tell  the  tale  of  defeat  and 
death  by  atrophy. 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  such  an 
animal  as  the  lobster.  In  this  animal,  and 
throughout  the  class  of  Crustacea,  of  which  it  is 
n  type,  the  wonderful  diversity  of  form  in  the 
segments  of  which  the  body  and  limbs  are  com- 
posed, as  well  as  the  marvelous  degree  of  special- 
ization of  body  and  limbs  characterizing  the 
thousands  of  species  of  the  class,  are  due  to  the 
excess  of  development  of  one  over  adjoining  parts. 
'Ihus  the  huge  carapace  or  shield  of  the  lobster 
is  due  to  the  excessive  development  of  the  upper 
or  dorsal  portion  of  two  head  segments,  the  cor- 
responding parts  or  arches  of  eleven  other  seg- 
ments of  the  cephalothorax  having,  during  the 
growth  ot  the  animal,  become  completely  lost  or 
atrophied  by  the  continuous  pressure*  of  the 
growing  carapace. 


The  wonderful  differences  la-twcen  the  mouth- 
parts  of  the  caterpillar  aud  the  buttertly  arc  due 
to  the  normal  or,  in  some  cases,  excvssive  de- 
velopment of  one  pair  of  organ?,  at  the  cxjienx* 
of  others.  Thus  the  mandibles  of  the  caterpillar 
undergo  atrophy  in  the  changes  of  the  chry-jii- 
to  the  buttorlly;  the  latter,  taking  no  solid  food, 
lias  entirely  lout  its  mandibles,  while  the  maxii- 
he  forming  the  tongue  are,  by  exercise  in  taking 
nectar,  greatly  developed,  as  in  the  buttertly  und 
especially  in  the  hawk-moth. 

So  it  is  with  man.  As  regards  his  brain  and 
hands  he  is  the  most  specialized  of  mammal-, 
but  as  concerns  his  feet  he  is  plantigrade,  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  loss  of  his  little  toe  by  atrophy, 
while  already  in  the  higher  race  \w  lo*es  his 
wisdom  teeth  soon  after  they  appear.  Besides 
this  he  bears  the  vestiges  of  nearly  seventy  un- 
less structures,  among  them  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix, the  most  useless  and  positively  dangcrou< 
of  these  relics  poiuting  to  his  origin  from  sonic 
more  generalized  mammal. 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  paddles  of  the 
ichthyosaurus,  the  plesiosaurus,  and  the  whale-. 
They  are,  at  least  in  the  last  named,  the  result 
of  modification  by  degeneration,  resulting  in 
adaptation  to  the  medium  inhabited.  And  so  it 
is  with  the  process  of  evolution  of  the  birds, 
pterosaurs,  and  bats,  and  the  modifications  in  the 
feet  of  the  male,  and  in  the  burrowing  insect-, 
••limbing  lizards,  mammals,  particularly  i  be 
lemurs,  and  the  thumbless  monkeys. 

There  are  four  chief  forms  of  degeneration: 

(1)  Degeneration  during  the  growth  of  the  in 
dividual,  and  the  phyiogeny  of  the  race  or  clas-: 

(2)  degeneration  of  the  individual,  more  or  le— 
total;  (3)  social  and  institutional  degeneration, 
often  affecting  whole  peoples,  due  to  slavery, 
and  to  mental,  moral,  and  pathological  cause-: 
and  (4)  individual  moral  degeneration  in  the  liu 
man  races,  result  iug  in  the  product  ion  of  mental 
degenerates  and  criminals.  It  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation that  the  occurrence  of  atrophy,  of  dc 
generacy  in  man,  is  nearly  every  where  foreshad- 
owed in  the  rest  of  the  organic  world,  where  it  i« 
a  normal  process,  and  the  necessary  complement 
of  progressive  evolution. 

The  death  or  elimination  of  the  individual 
memlier  which  has  liccomc  useless  or  ont  of 
harmony  with  its  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment is  also  in  the  course  of  nature.  W  hen  one*- 
lapsed  by  atrophy,  an  organ  or  part  of  an  ori_*un 
can  never,  as  a  rule,  be  restored;  there  are  a  few 
exceptions,  e.g.  that  of  the  pigment  of  a  Mind 
I'rotcus  subjected  to  light,  and  the  organ- 
certain  plants.  The  pro-ess  of  degeneration  may 
at  an  early  stage  be  arrested,  hut  after  a  certain 
stage  resumption  of  the  original  normal  -tructurr 
becomes  impossible.  Were  it  not  so.  evolution 
would  lie  vastly  les-.  progressive-  than  it  ha« 
been,  and  the  world  would  be  crowded  more 
densely  than  now  with  degenerates. 

The  immediate  causes  of  degeneration  are  lack 
of  nutrition,  disuse,  and  change  of  habit  and 
instincts,  so  that  an  organ  or  set  of  organ-  a  re- 
thrown out  of  use.  Atrophy,  also,  as  staled  by 
Demoor.  may  arise  from  lack  of  span*,  as  seen 
in  the  reduction  in  the  numlier  of  teeth  in  man 
compared  with  lemurs  and  platyrrhine  monkey-, 
these  having  six  grinding  teeth,  while  man  ha* 
but  five,  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  ja". 

Not  only  do  we  observe  sporadic  cases  of  degen 
pration,  but  also  species  and  genera,  as  well  .<•* 
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families,  are  made  up  of  forms  in  different 
stages  of  degeneration.  All  parasite*,  entire 
classes,  as  that  of  sponges,  ami  two  classes  ol 
worms,  as  the  Trematoda  and  Cestoida.  the 
crustacean  class  C'irripcdia  or  barnacles,  and  the 
parasitic  fishlicc,  as  well  as  the  parasitic 
leopOtU  <  Bopyrida- i  ;  ami  many  insects  owe  their 
characteristics  to  defeneration,  while  the  great 
order  of  Diptera  are  all  highly  modified  by  the 
atrophy  of  certain  parts,  their  most  obvious 
features  heing  tin-  reduction  of  the  second  pair 
of  wings  so  as  to  form  the  'balancers.'  (See 
Fly.)  The  forerunners  of  the  true  vertebrates, 
the  tunicntcs.  afford  a  notable  instance  of  the 
retrogressive  development  of  an  entire  class. 

Enough  lias  been  said  to  show  how  very  gen- 
eral throughout  the  animal  kingdom  is  moditica- 
tion  by  partial  or  total  atrophy.  The  study  of 
animals  thus  affected  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  factors  and  causes  of  progressive  evolution. 

In  mankind,  degeneration  on  a  wholesale  wale 
is  observed  in  the  effect*  of  slavery  and  of  the 
slave  trade  in  Africa,  where  it  has  been  carried 
on  for  centuries,  and  on  the  master  races.  The 
result  is  that  the  white  raw  is  in  a  degree  pulled 
down,  or  deteriorated.  A  parallel  is  observable 
in  ant  societies,  where  the  service  rendered  by  the 
enslaved  tends  to  disuse  and  atrophy  in  the 
masters. 

In  the  social  evolution  of  man  the  joint  work 
•f  IX'inoor.  Massart.  and  Vanderville  gives  a 
multitude  of  facts  proving  that,  as  among  organ- 
isms in  general,  so  in  human  societies,  evolution 
is  at  once  progressive  and  retrogressive.  Existing 
social  forms  have  during  the  process  of  change 
and  modi  Heat  ion  lost  some  part-,  of  their  struc- 
ture, and  this  process  of  degeneration  cannot,  lie 
regarded  as  a  return  to  the  primitive  condition 
of  man.  Thus.  ( 1 )  an  institution  which  has  once 
disap|»eared  in  the  course  of  human  development 
never  rcapjiears;  also,  (2)  an  institution  once  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  vestige  cannot  be 
reestablished  and  resume  its  former  functions; 
(3)  neither  can  it  assume  fresh  functions.  While 
in  the  organisms  l>elow  man  degenerative  evolu- 
tion i  brought  about  by  a  limitation  of  nutri- 
ment, in  sociology  the  cause  is  a  limitation  in 
capital  or  labor.  An  institution  which  has 
ceased  to  Ik*  functional  or  useful  may  survive. 
These  survivals  exist  here  and  there,  ami.  a* 
Houzcau  has  said,  "it  is  to  lie  expected  that  liv- 
ing arid  superior  civilization-,  drag  behind  them 
a  trail  of  debris  from  dead  civilizations."  All 
this  has  the  most  significant  bearing  on  human 
degeneracy  and  the  study  of  criminology,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  existence  of  those  pathological, 
mental,  and  moral  degenerate^  that  appear  to 
live  only  to  afflict  struggling  humanity. 

There  are  degenerate  races,  as  the  Australians, 
a  probable  branch  of  the  Drnvidian  stock  of 
India;  the  Gypsies,  a  broken  down  low -caste 
Indian  people;  the  Fuejjians,  a  tribe  segregated 
from  the  American  Indian  race.  There  are  also 
scattered  through  the  most  highly  developed 
civilizations  physical,  mental,  and   ral  degen- 
erates, of  which  families  like  that  of  the-  .lames 
brothers  of  Missouri,  the  Juke  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  assassins  like  [tooth.  Guiteau.  and 
eertain  Nihilists  are  examples. 

BinuwiRAiMtY.  E.  Kay  Lankcstcr,  Deyt  itera- 
tion (l»ndon.  18S0)  ;  J.  Demoor.  .1.  Massart.  and 
E.  Vanderville,  Evolution  bti  {tropin/  in  Biology 
and  Snrioloay  (New  York.  18!>0>  :  Morel.  Trait',' 


den  d>  yenereaeences  physiaucn,  intellect  uelleti  et 
morales  dc  fi-spcci:  humaiitc  ( Paris,  lh.">7)  ;  E.  S. 
Talbot,  Degeneracy :  It*  Causes,  8ign$,  and  He- 
suits  (New  York,  18!)«j . 

DEGER.  dft'ger.  Ernst  i  1800-85).  A  German 
painter,  born  at  Itockcneiti,  in  Hanover.  He 
studied  first  at  the  Merlin  Academy  under  YVaeh, 
and  then  under  Schadow,  at  DtLtteldorf.  lie 
devoted  himself  to  subjects  from  religious  his- 
tory and  immediately  attracted  attention  by 
the  impressive  character  of  his  paintings  of  re 
ligious  subjects.  They  induced  Count  Fiirstenlierg 
to  intrust  the  artist  with  the  decoration  of  the 
newly  built  Church  of  Saint  Apollinaris.  near 
licmagen  on  the  Kb  inc.  Accompanied  by  Andreas 
and  Karl  M  filler,  and  Ittenbach,  whom  he  had 
chosen  as  his  cola  borers,  Deger  set  out  for  Italy 
in  1837  to  make  the  necessary  studies.  After  his 
return  in  1841,  the  frescoes  at  Kcmagen  were  exe- 
cuted within  the  following  ten  years.  Deger 
painting  those-  in  the  choir,  which  are  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Dfissel- 
dorf  School  in  that  field.  They  include  the  colos- 
sal figure  of  the  Redeemer,  with  the  Madonna  and 
John  the  Baptist  on  either  side,  and  a  nunilwr  of 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  Deger  was  next 
commissioned  by  King  Frederick  William  IV.  to 
decorate  the  chapel  in  the  Castle  of  Stolzenfels, 
near  Cohlenz,  where  he  painted  twelve  frescoes, 
representing  the  redemption  of  the  human  race. 
After  1800  he  was  professor  at  the  Dilsseldorf 
Academy. 

DEGER  AN  DO,  d<-zha'ran'do'.  JOtiKMI  M.utlK. 
Baron  (  1772  1842).  A  French  philosopher,  born 
in  Lyons.  In  1707  he  went  to  l'aris,  whence 
the  event  of  the  18th  Fructidor  compelled  him 
to  flee  to  Germany.  After  bin  return  he  was 
secretary-general  in  Napoleon's  Ministry,  and  a 
Councilor  of  State  under  the  Bourbons.*  His  />. 
la  generation  de.s  connaissanccs  hvmainca  (1802) 
was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  his 
Histoire  comparer  den  st/st  ernes  de  philosophic 
(2  vols..  1800  07)  remains  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  French  works  on  the  subject.  His  lie 
la  bint faisa nee  publiquc  (4  vols.,  1839)  should 

also  he  mentioned  as  among  the  most  elaborate 
treatises  on  poor  relief. 

DEG'GENDORF.  A  town  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
Germany,  situated  near  the  Danube,  30  miles 
northwest  of  Pasaan.  It  is  a  manufacturing 
town  with  woolen  mills  and  breweries  (Map: 
Germany.  E  4  i .  Its  chief  point  of  interest  is  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  pilgrim  resort 
and  the  scene  of  reputed  miraculous  cures.  Popu- 
lation, in  1000,  0843. 

DE  GOEJE.  dn  goo've.  Michael  .Tan 
I  1830—t.  A  Dutch  Arabist.  He  was  horn  at 
Dronryp.  Pries  land,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Arabic  scholar  Dozy  at  the  Cnivcisity 
of  Leyden.  In  lHlit!  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Arabic  at  the  I'niversity  of  Leyden. 
and  from  1802  to  1878  was  prominently  engage! 
as  an  inspector  of  schools  and  promoter  of  edu- 
cation in  Holland.  He  is  editor  of  ■  new  edition 
of  Tabari,  and  lias  continued  the  catalogue  of 
Oriental  manuscripts  commenced  by  Ucinhart 
Dozy.  Among  his  numerous  publications  are  the 
billowing:  Jakubi.  a  description  of  Africa  and 
Spain;  Itiladhori,  a  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Syria:  the  geographical  works  of  Istakhri.  Ibn 
Uuu/.til.  Uolcaadaai,  Ibn  al-l'akih,  Ibn  Khar- 
dadbch,    II,,,    li„sti  h,  and   al  •  Masudi    I  in  Hie 
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Bibliotheca  Geographorum  Arabicorum,  1870- 
5)4)  ;  the  Divan  of  the  poet  Mo-Jem  lbn  al- 
Walid;  Munraphir  dt  Itcinhart  lh>zy  (trans,  by 
Chauvin,  1883)  ;  "A  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  the  Gypsies,"  in  proceedings  of  Koninklijke 
Akadcmiv  ran  W'wnttchapi*  n.  Eng.  trans,  bv 
Snyders  (Ixmdon,  188G). 

DLGRAS,  d&'gra'.  A  wool  grease  obtained 
in  the  process  of  oil-tanning  of  skins  and  hides, 
and  also  from  the  waters  used  in  wool  scouring. 
.See  I  .i  \  ;  1 1 1 

DE  GKASSE,  dc  gras',  Comtk.  See  Grasse, 
Comte  DE. 

DEGREE    (in   mat  hem  a  ties).    See  ANGLE; 

Circle. 

DEGREE.  In  music,  the  ditrcrence  of  posi- 
tion or  elevation  of  the  notes  on  the  lines  and 
spaces.  When  notes  are  on  the  same  line  or 
space,  they  are  on  the  same  degree,  even  though 
one  of  the"  notes  should  be  raised  by  a  sharp,  or 
lowered  by  a  flat;  so  C  and  db  are  on  different 
degrees,  but  c  and  eft  are  said  to  be  on  the  same 
degree.  Subtracting  one  from  an  interval  gives 
the  number  of  degrees  which  separates  the  two 
notes;  thus,  a  third  is  separnted  by  two  degrees; 
a  fourth,  by  three,  etc. 

DEGREE.  An  academic  rank  or  title,  originat- 
ing in  the  mediteval  universities.  Scholastic 
distinctions  of  an  analogous  nature  seem  to  have 
existed  in  ancient  times.  The  doctors  or  teachers 
of  the  law  {nomodida*  kaloi)  and  the  scribes  of 
the  .lews  were  products  of  an  organized  educa- 
tional scheme,  and  possessed  privileges  similar  to 
those  conferred  by  the  degree  of  a  teaching  doctor 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
classical  Greek  period  education  was  well  organ- 
ized into  inferior  and  suj>erior  courses,  and  there 
evidently  existed  some  recognized  proof  that 
such  courses  had  been  completed.  Greek  educa- 
tional institutions  and  practices  were  imitated 
by  the  Romans,  and  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
and  Home  vied  with  Athens  in  the  support  of 
schools  offering  elaborate  and  definite  courses  of 
study,  the  completion  of  which  carried  certain 
distinctions  comparable  to  the  modern  degree. 
Historically,  however,  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween them.  The  degree  ns  a  university  dis- 
tinction originated  at  Bologna  and  Paris  during 
the  twelfth  century,  and.  as  the  titles  master 
and  doctor  imply,  signified  at  tirst  nothing  more 
than  a  license  to  teach.  Thus  at  the  I'nivcrsity 
of  Paris  in  its  earliest  days,  the  instructors 
taught  by  virtue  of  a  licrntin  tlorrndi  issued 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  on  the  lie 
ile  la  Cite.  This  gave  them  the  right  to  the 
title  of  master,  the  advance  from  their  previous 
academic  rank  of  bachelor  l>eing  symbolized  by 
t ho  ceremony  of  placing  the  hirrtia,  or  cap  of 
office,  upon  their  heads  by  their  former  in- 
structors. 

Of  the  different  university  degrees,  that  of 
master  came  fir»t  in  ]>oint  <>f  time,  lieing  con- 
ferred in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  various 
faculties  of  the  universities  in  both  France  and 
Italy.  The  title  doctor,  as  an  honorary  distinc- 
tion, is  not  infrequent  at  this  time,  usually 
COUpled  with  some  qualifying  word:  e.g.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Doctor  Angelicus.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  doctor'-*  degree  had  quite  generally 
replaced  the  ma-ter'-  in  the  faculties  of  law. 
medicine,  and  theology,  while  the  master's  degree 


still  held  its  own  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  many  universities 
began  to  be  founded  by  virtue  of  special  pri 
vileyia  granted  by  Pope  or  Emperor,  the  right 
to  liestow  the  doctor's  degree  was  often  specific 
ally  granted,  and  in  some  cases  was  withheld, 
l  usally,  however,  the  founding  of  a  university 
implied  the  right  to  confer  degrees.  Both  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  had  the  power  to  confer 
the  honorary  title  of  doctor,  or  to  delegate  this 
power  to  others,  and  the  doctors  thus  created 
were  known  as  doctorcs  bullati,  in  distinction 
from  the  doctorta  rite  promoti,  those  who  had 
successfully  undergone  the  test  of  the  disputa- 
tion. A  candidate  for  a  degree  was  required 
to  prepare  and  read  a  l^itin  thesis,  which  be 
had  to  defend  against  a  doctor  of  the  faculty, 
three  opponents  specially  appointed,  and.  as  the 
phrase  ran,  'against  all  comers.'  Disputations, 
which  formed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  pic 
turesque  features  of  mediaeval  university  life, 
continued  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 
In  England  they  were  not  wholly  done  away  with 
until  I860.  The  degree  of  bachelor  was  first 
brought  into  use  in  the  thirteenth  century,  at  the 
University  of  Paris  and  elsewhere,  to  designate 
students  who  had  passed  certain  preliminary 
tests,  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  where  the 
term  of  study  was  shortest,  it  was  of  compara- 
tively little  importance.  In  Paris,  in  the  fif 
teenth  century,  the  required  period  was  four 
years  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  seven  years 
in  law,  eight  in  medicine,  and  fourteen  in 
theology;  and  in  these  longer  courses  the  pre- 
liminary degree  conferred  certain  valuable  privi- 
leges. At  the  present  day  neither  the  bachelor's 
degree  nor  the  master's  is  of  any  special  im- 
portance upon  the  Continent.  In  France  it  it 
granted  in  each  of  the  different  faculties,  and 
every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Law,  Medicine,  or  Theology  must  first 
obtain  that  of  Bachelor  of  letters.  In  Germany 
some  of  the  universities  bestow  the  degree  of 
bachelor  as  a  preliminary  step  to  that  of  doctor; 
but  it  carries  with  it  no  special  privilege. 

Degrees  in  tiie  United  States.    At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  regrettable  lack  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  degrees  granted 
by  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 
Institutions  claiming  the  right  to  confer  uni 
versity  degrees  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  within 
recent  years,  and  there  is  frequently  so  wide  a 
disparity  in  their  standards,  that  the  value  of  a 
degree  is  a  highly  variable  quantity.    In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  lowest,  or  bachelor'* 
degree,  stands  for  four  wars  of  college  work; 
that  the  second,  or  master's  degree,  is  granted 
after  not  less  than  one  year  of  specialized  study 
in  a  graduate  department ;  and  that  the  doctor's 
degree  is  bestowed  after  two  or  three  years  of 
specialized  study  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesi* 
upon   some   subject   approved   by   the  facility. 
Even  among  the  elder  universities,  however,  and 
those  of  the  highest  standards,  there  is  consider 
able  divergence  in  the  significance  of  the  several 
degrees.    That  of  A.B..  for  instance,  no  longer 
stands,  as  it  once  did.  for  a  definite  nmount  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics.    The  steady 
growth  of  the  elective  system  and  the  tendency 
to  substitute  modern  lnniruases  for  the  classics 
have  forced  upon  the  universities  the  alternatire 
of  either  changing  the  requirements  for  the  de- 
gn«e  or  oW  conferring  a  different  degree  in  place 
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of  it.  Yale,  Princeton,  and  the  Universities  of 
Pennsylvania,  Western  Reserve.  Chicago,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Colorado,  and  California  are 
among  those  that  still  maintain  the  old  classic 
requirements  for  the  A.H.,  while  among  those 
that  no  longer  require  Greek  are  Harvard,  Co- 
lumhia,  Cornell,  and  the  Universities  of  Virginia, 
Indiana.  Illinois.  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Many 
American  colleges  offer  several  parallel  courses, 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Let- 
ters, of  Philosophy,  and  of  Science ;  and  in  these 
institutions  there  are  usually  eorresj>onding 
master's  degrees— M.A.,  M.Li't.,  M.Ph.,  and 
M.S.  In  the  faculties  of  medicine,  law,  and 
theology  there  is  not  the  variety  of  degrees  found 
in  the  faculties  of  philosophy  nnd  science.  The 
medical  schools  regularly  grant  the  doctor's  de- 
gree alone:  while  the  divinity  and  law  schools 
usually  give  only  the  bachelor's  degree.  The 
higher  legal  degrees,  however,  are  granted  by 
just  a  few  law  schools,  such  as  Yale,  which  con- 
fers the  degrees  of  LL.M.  and  D.C.L.  as  the  re- 
sult of  certain  required  studies,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  which  already  confers  the  de- 
gree of  J.D.  The  indiscriminate  and  ill-advised 
bestowal  of  honorary  degrees  is  another  cause 
that  contributes  to  lessen  the  value  of  American 
degrees.  Not  only  those  degrees  which  are  prop- 
erly honorary,  such  as  the  D.D.  and  LL.D.,  are 
often  bestowed  by  smaller  colleges  upon  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  but  other  degrees  which  should 
regularly  be  won  only  by  a  definite  course  of 
study  are  conferred  as  honorary  degrees,  such 
as  the  Ph.D.,  the  M.A.,  and  even  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Recently,  however,  a  reaction  has  set  in. 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  check  the  granting 
of  degrees  out  of  course  excepting  such  as  are 
generally  recognized  as  honorary  degrees.  See 
]Iaciiei.or'h  Decree:  Doctor;  Doctors  of  the 
Church;  Elective  Stcihes;  Master  or  Arts: 
Uni\ersity. 

List  of  tiik  Mohk  Uhcai.  Dkcirkk*. 

A. A.,  Ansoclftte  of  Arts. 

A. It.  or  H.A..  Bachelor  of  Art*. 

A.  M.  or  M  A.  (Artium  .W**i*fcr>.  Master  i  t  Art*. 

B.  C.L.,  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 
B.D..  Bachelor  of  Dlvlnltv. 

It.  I.,  or  Lltt.IL.  Bachelor  of  Letters 

B.LL.  or  LL.B.  fXMHfai  HarrHlnnmin).  Bachelor  of  Lawn. 
B.F..  B.l'h.,  or  Ph  B„  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

B.  S.  or  B  Sc.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

C.  E.,  Civil  Engineer. 

C  M.  {Chtrvrtttie  Mnfrtifter).  Master  In  Surgery. 

D.  C.L..  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
P.O.,  Doctor  of  Divinitv. 

D  Lttt.  orLltt.D..  Doctor  of  Literature. 
D  M..  Doctor  of  Medicine  (Oxford) 

D.M.D.  (Denfarf*  Stnlicia*  Dortor).  Doctor  of  Medical 

Dentistry. 
D  V.M..  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
l>  S.  or  D.Sc  ,  Doctor  of  Science. 
E  E..  Electrical  EliKilteer. 
J.D.  Uarl.s  Doctor).  Doctor  of  Law. 

J T.ll.  (JtiriH  f  t rta ni} tie  thtctor).    Doctor  of   Civil  and 

Canon  Lnw. 
I.  M.D  .  Doctor  of  Letters,  or  Humnnities 
LL.B.  fXfJWB  ilHrrnlmirvtiH),  Bachelor  of  Laws 
LL.D.  (LeiruOT  Doctor).  Doctor  of  Laws. 
LI..M.  or  M  L.  (Le«-t/w  Miigkiten.  Master  of  Laws. 
M  B.  i.MmliriniP  llnrritlnun-u«\.  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
M.C.E.,  Muster  of  Civil  Eim1ticerln»t 
M  D.  (ifnlirlnip  Ihtrton.  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
M.M.E.,  Master  of  Minlnir  Etifdnecrinft. 
Mus.B..  Bachelor  of  Music. 
Miin.D..  Doctor  of  Music. 

Ph.D.  <  rhllnsnfthtw  Ifnrtor).  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Ph  <!..  Graduate  In  Pharmacy. 
V  S  .  Veterinary  Sunreon. 

The  origin  of  a  special  costume  to  designate 
memliers  and  gTadunte*  of  universities  is  obscure, 
and  probably  was  not  in  the  first  instance  at  nil 


formal  or  conscious,  but  a  mere  adaptation  of 
monastic  costume.  In  the  days  when  it  was  first 
used,  long  and  flowing  rolies  were  commonly 
worn  by  all  classes  of  people;  the  university,  like 
the  Church,  only  preserved  a  tradition  which 
died  out  in  the  world.  The  advantages  of  a  dis- 
tinctive costume  were  probably  recognized  at  an 
early  date.  Two  of  the  most  obvious  are  the 
equalization  of  rich  and  poor  under  a  simple 
uniform  gown,  and  the  provision  of  a  means  of 
identifying  students.  This  latter  view  probably 
counts  for  something  in  the  rule  still  in  force  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  forbids  under- 
graduates to  appear  in  the  streets  without  aca- 
demic costume  in  the  morning  or  evening.  Gowns 
were  at  first  all  black,  but  distinctions  of  social 
rank  were  later  expressed  by  them,  and  the  sons 
of  noblemen  in  England  were  permitted  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  wear  gowns  of  any  color. 
A  skull-cap  was  allowed  to  ecclesiastics  to  pro- 
tect the  tonsured  head,  and,  except  the  hood,  this 
is  the  only  headdress  recognized  by  early  univer- 
sity statutes.  This  pilots  soon  assumed  a  pointed 
shape,  and  in  this  form  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  insignia  of  the  doctorate.  The  central  point 
developed  afterwards  into  the  modern  tassel. 
Bachelors  wore  no  official  headdress.  The  hood, 
which  was  worn  by  undergraduates  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  originally  attached  to  the 
gown,  like  the  cowl  of  the  monastic  habit.  Later 
it  became  a  separate  article  of  dress,  which  by 
its  shape  or  color  denoted  the  academic  rank  of 
the  wearer.  The  English  and  Scotch  universities 
have  long  maintained  a  definite  system  of  hoods, 
which  difler  in  each  institution.  Thus  the  bache- 
lor's hood  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  trimmed 
with  white  fur;  the  M.A.  hood  of  Oxford  is  lined 
with  crimson,  and  at  Cambridge  with  white  silk; 
the  Oxford  D.D.  is  of  scarlet  cloth,  lined  with 
black,  the  Cambridge  of  scarlet,  lined  with  pink; 
the  Oxford  D.C.L.  of  scarlet  cloth  lined  with 
crimson  silk,  the  Cambridge  LL.D.  with  pink 
silk.  Clergymen  who  are  literates  —  i.e.  or- 
dained without  an  academic  degree — are  allowed 
to  wear  a  hood  or  tippet  of  plain  black  silk  over 
their  surplices.  Gowns  are  not  worn  by  under- 
graduates in  the  German  universities — in  fact, 
they  nre  practically  appropriated  to  the  rector 
and  deans  of  faculties,  and  by  them  worn  only  on 
the  most  solemn  occasions. 

The  wearing  of  cap  nnd  gown  in  America  was 
comparatively  rare  until  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  movement  toward  a  gen- 
eral adoption  of  a  uniform  system  resulted  in 
the  calling  of  an  intercollegiate  commission,  which 
met  in  1894  at  Columbia  College,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  President  Ix>w,  Yale,  Princeton, 
and  Xew  York  University  being  also  represented. 
Their  report,  made  a  year  later,  was  adopted  by 
many  colleges,  as  offering  a  simple,  adaptable, 
nnd  intelligible  system.  It  provides  for  three 
types  of  gowns  and  of  hoods — for  bachelors,  mas- 
ters, and  doctors.  The  bachelor's  gown  has  long, 
pointed  sleeves;  the  master's  a  long,  closed  sleeve 
square  at  the  end.  falling  below  the  knee:  the 
doctor's  resembles  the  familinr  pulpit  or  judge's 
gown,  with  full,  round,  open  sleeves,  and  is  faced 
with  velvet,  of  which  it  also  hears  three  bars 
on  the  sleeves.  The  two  latter  nre  of  silk,  the 
bachelor's  of  worsted  stuff.  These  distinctions 
in  gowns  follow  closely  the  English  usage:  the 
system  of  hoods  is  a  piece  of  original  construc- 
tive legislation,  there  being  three  distinct  forms 
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for  bachelor,  master,  and  doctor,  lined  w  itii  silk 
<d  the  official  colors  of  the  institution  granting 
the  dcgFCf,  and  trimmed  with  velvet  of  the  color 
that  represents  the  department  of  learning  in 
which  it  is  conferred.  The  following  arc  the 
colon  used  for  this  purpose:  Arts  and  letters, 
white;  theology,  scarlet;  laws,  purple;  philoso- 
phy, blue;  science,  gold  yellow:  line  arts,  brown: 
medicine,  green;  music,  pink;  pharmacy,  olive; 
dentistry,  lilac;  forestry,  russet;  veterinary  sci- 
ence, gray;  and  library  science,  lemon.  In  con- 
nection with  this  system,  it  is  customary  for 
those  who  hold  degrees  from  Cerman  universities 
to  line  their  hoods  with  the  colors  of  the  univer- 
sity granting  them,  u|«:  i  which  is  laid  a  Ger- 
man tri-chevron  of  black,  white,  and  red. 

DEGREE  OF  LATITUDE.  A  space  along 
the  meridian  (q.v.).  through  which  an  observer 
must  pass  to  alter  his  latitude  by  one  decree — 
i.c.  in  order  to  sec  a  star  in  the  meridian  one 
ilcgrce  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  zenith. 

(S4«e  Latitude.)  The  length  of  a  degree  must  be 

calculated  from  data  found  by  actual  measure- 
ments on  the  earth's  surface;  and  owing  to  the 
earth  being  an  oblate  spheroid,  and  not  a  sphere, 
it  varies  with  the  place  of  observation,  the 
degrees  being  longer  toward  the  poles,  where  the 
earth  is  (latter,  and  shorter  at  the  equator, 
where  the  earth  i«  more  curved.  If  the  earth 
were  a  sphere,  a  degree  would  have  a  constant 
length.  As  it  is.  a  degree  at  the  equator  eon- 
tains  362.750.5  f.t-t,  while  at  the  latitude  40° 
it  is  increased  to  304.28.1.7  feet.  From  a  variety 
of  observations  conducted  at  various  times  ami 
places,  from  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Eratos- 
thenes (about  U.c.  225),  tables  have  been  con- 
structed showing  the  length  of  degrees  at  differ- 
ent latitudes.  The  length  of  'the  middle  de- 
gree," as  it  is  called,  or  that  of  places  in  latitude 
45°,  is  304,000.0  feet.  The  ascertained  difference 
between  degrees  of  latitude  is  one  of  the  proofs 
of  the  earth's  spheroidicity.    Sec  Gkoiiksy. 

DEGREE  OF  LONGITUDE.  The  space 
between  two  longitude  meridians  that  make  an 
angle  of  1°  at  the  pole*,  measured  on  the  arc 
of  a  circle  parallel  to  the  equator  passing  be- 
tween them.  It  is  clear  that  this  space  is  great- 
est at  the  equator,  anil  luvomes  zero  at  the  poles; 
and  it  can  be  shown  that  it  varies  with  the  cosine 
of  the  latitude,  if  the  earth  lie  regarded  as  a 
sphere.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  lengths 
of  a  degree  of  longitude  for  every  tenth  degree 
of  latitude  from  0J  to  70°.  and  takes  account  of 
tiic  earth's  divergence  from  a  spherical  form. 


I.atltmlp 

Leiiirtli  of  <!.>ktw 

in  fwt 

Latitude 

Magtll  of  d'-pree 
In  IcH 

0° 

MMSM 

40° 

•-•*n,i7a.R 

10° 

3H,  716.7 

.VP 

3* 

msjhj 

lsa.oTs.K 

3IC.5«.3 

70° 

138.990.4 

DEGREES,  I.AMtiFTH.  Ry  act  of  Parliament 
in  the  twenty  fifth  year  of  Henry  VIIL,  sundry 
powers  formerly  belonging  to  the  Pope  were  eon 
ferrcd  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
among  which  was  the  right  of  granting  all  the 
decrees  taken  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  to  this  day  he  occasionally  giants 
them,  honoris  cnusn.    They  are  known  as  Lam- 


beth degrees,  from  Lamlieth  Palace.  London,  hi* 
otlicial  residence. 

DE  HAAS,  ib  hiis.  Mai-rick  Frkukkh  *. 
llEMHticK  ( 1832-05) .  A  Dutch  marine  painter, 
lie  was  born  in  Rotterdam ;  tir-t  studied  at  tin- 
Academy  there,  and  in  1851  went  to  London, 
where  for  a  year  he  devoted  himself  to  painting 
in  water  colors.  After  a  sketching  tour  on  the 
Knglish  and  Dutch  coasts,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Louis  Meyer  at  The  Hague.  In  185!)  he  emi 
grated  to  New  York,  where  he  soon  gained  a 
high  reputation.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  American  Society  of  Painter-  in 
Water  Colors,  in  lSOti.  and  in  1SU7  l»ecame  an 
academician.  His  best-known  American  picture- 
is  Tarragut  Passing  the  Forts.''  Some  of  hi- 
other  pictures  are:  "Storm  Off  the  I*h-  of  .ler 
scy:"  '  After  the  Wreck:"  "White  Island  Light- 
house:" and  "The  Rapids  Aliove  Niagara."  Hi- 
brother.  William  PkEDGUCK  (  1830-80 1 .  settled 
in  New  York  in  1854.  and  also  distinguished 
himself  as  a  marine  painter,  lie  painted:  Sim 
rise  on  the  Susquehanna:"  "Fishing  P-wits  off 
Mount  IWrl  ;"  "Evening  at  Halifax:"  and 
"Narragansett  Pier." 

DEHN,  dan.  Sikokriku  Wii.iiki.m  i  17!»n 
18581.  A  Ccrman  musical  theorist,  born  a? 
Altona.  He  became  favorably  known  through  hi- 
editions  of  the  works  of  Orlando  Ijis-o  (Nert* 
I'ciiitrnlial  Psalms,  1838)  and  other  early  nun- 
posers.  He  was  custodian  of  the  musical  de- 
partment of  the  Royal  Library.  Berlin,  after 
1842.  and  in  184!)  was  appointed  professor. 
Among  his  numerous  distinguished  pupils  in 
musical  theory  were  Kiel,  Clinka.  Rubinstein, 
and  Theodor  Kultnk.  Hi-  principal  publica- 
tion is  the  Thcorrtinrbr-prnkti*rh>  flnrmtmif- 
hhrc  (2d  ed.  1858). 

D  EHODENCQ,  dA'6'daxk',  Eomk  Auro» 
Al.KXts    (1822  82).     A    French    genre  portrait 
and  historical  painter.  l>orn  in  Paris.    He  -tudi«-l 
at  the  F.cole  des   ReauvArls.  under   I/-on  (V 
gnict.    His  reputation  rest,  principally  upon  hi- 
Spanish  and  Oriental  pictures,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  most  original  of  the  group  of  French  jciini 
crs  who  treat  such  subjects.     His  picture*  an 
notable   for  ethnographical   accuracy,  vivacity, 
and  glowing  color.     In  this  genre  are:  "A  BoJI 
Fight    in  Spain"    (18501:   "A  Jewish    Fet.  *i 
Tangiers"  (  1805)  ;  and  "A  Story  Teller  of  M..n« 
co"    (187St.     After  his   return   to   France  he 
painted  his  "October  Morning,"  in  the  Luxcm 
bourg  (1872) — Rn  attempt  to  treat  a  Parisian 
scene  with  the  brush  of  an  Orientalist.    He  al-> 
executed  a  number  of  portraits. 

DEHORNING  (a  word  of  hybrid  formation, 
from  l.aL  d>,  away  from  -f   Kngl.  horn).  TV 
practice  of  dehorning  cattle  has  been  in  Togue  in 
Europe  ami  the  United  States  for  many  year- 
From  time  to  time  there  has  Ixs-n  much  contro- 
versy as  to  the  advisability  and  alleged  rnielt* 
of  the  Operation,     Dehorning  is  quite  generall* 
advocated  by  all  who  have  tried  it.    Special  d» 
homing  shears  or  clippers  have  been  detrM 
which  enable  the  operator  to  remove  the  horo- 
quickly  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  pair 
The  animals  recover  from  the  operation  in  * 
few  days,  without   serious  lo-s  of  flesh  or  d» 
crease  in   milk   product  ion.     Dehorned  animn!> 
are  much  less  liable  to  injure  one  another.  **V 
cially  in  transportation.     Cattle  with  nuarr. 
somc  or  vicious  disposition  are  rendered  dori'*- 
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and  gentle.  The  operation  should  be  performed 
in  ti-iiKl  weather,  and  not  during  periods  of  ex- 
treme eold  or  in  fly-time. 

The  growth  of  horn  may  he  entirely  prevented 
by  the  application  of  caustic  potash  to  tlx'  horn 
huttoti  as  soon  as  it  can  1m?  discovered  on  the  calf's 
head,  or  about  three  or  four  days  after  birth. 
In  applying  caustic  potash  the  hair  should  be 
clipped  from  the  head  so  as  to  expose  the  de- 
veloping born.  The  latter  may  be  moistened 
with  ammonia,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  oily  skin 
secretion.  A  stick  of  caustic  potash  should 
then  lie  moistened  in  water  and  ruh!«ed  on  the 
horn.  The  o|>eration  should  be  repeated  until 
the  horn  become-  somewhat  sensitive.  The  proc- 
ess requires  only  a  few  minute-..  A  scab  forms 
over  the  treated  surface,  and  fall-  off  after  a 
period  of  ulwuit  one  month,  leaving  a  smooth 
jhiII  on  which  the  bonis  never  develop. 

DEHR A  DUN,  de'rn  dun.  The  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces. Ilritish  India,  scventy-tivc  mile-,  east  of 
Atnbala.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  moun- 
tain valley  at  an  altitude  of  2300  feet.  Its  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  sevciit4>ciith-ccnturv  tem- 
ple of  Guru  Ram  Rai.  an  Anglican  church,  and 
an  American  Presbyterian  mission  establishment. 
The  town  is  the  scat  of  a  military  cantonment,  of 
Government  survev,  and  of  fore-try  department'". 
Population,  in  1891,  2."M»S4 :  in  1901,  28.008. 

DEI  ANTRA  (Ck.  AtjuLrnpa.  Dfianrira) .  In 
t'reek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  (Eneus,  King 
of  Calydon  in  .Etolia,  and  of  Althiea.  She  tie 
came  the  wife  of  Hercules,  who  was  victorious 
over  Achelous  in  a  contest  for  her  possession, 
and  lnire  him  a  son.  Hyllus.  She  unintentionally 
caused  Heracles'*  death  by  giving  him  the  poi 
soned  shirt  «if  Xcssus.  and  in  her  grief  over  it 
took  her  own  life. 

DEI  GRATIA.  de"i  grn'shi  a  (Lnt..  by  the 
™rnce  of  Cod).  A  formula  found  a  numlter  of 
times  in  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
Pope  Felix  IT.,  in  356,  Used  "per  omtinm  dci 
epUcopu*"  H  was  formally  used  by  the  bishops 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesns.  in  431.  Later  it 
was  commonly  used  by  archbishops,  bishops,  ab- 
ixits.  nnil  other-  in  their  correspondence.  After 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope  was  considered  important 
for  an  ecclesiastical  appointment,  the  higher 
clergy  wrote.  "f)>i  rt  I  postoliefr  Snlit  Urn  tin" 
("by  the  trrace  of  Cod  and  of  the  apostolic  see"). 
Other  expressions  were  also  used,  as  "Christi 

nomine.**  utn\&cTQiiont  dtrtno,"  "pfmisirionc  di- 
pt na."  etc.  In  Fngland  the  usayc  was  largely 
dropped  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Occasionall v.  however,  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  used  the  form  until  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  expression  was  used  by 
temporal  princes  as  early  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Rot  bar  uses  "in  Pri  nam  i nr.''  Fthelbert 
of  England,  in  the  charter  of  (;o.r».  styles  himself 
".Tlthilhcrtus  H'i  dm  tin  /.'<  r  \nnt>,rum"  From 
the  time  of  Pepin  the  form  was  eommonlv  used 
by  the  Frankish  kin»s.  Charles  VII.  of  France 
regarded  Dri  (J  ratio  as  a  royal  title,  and  forbade 
its  use  by  the  Count  d'Armagnac.  The  phrase  is 
liaed  on  coins  of  many  nationalities. 

DE  IMTTATIOTJE  CHBISTI.    See  Kem- 
PI8,  Thomas  A. 

DEDTHARDSTEm,   dln'hart  stin.  .Ioiianw 
Ludwio    (1794  1859).      A    German  dramatist. 


lsirn  and  educated  in  Vienna.  He  was  vice- 
direetor  of  the  Hofburg  Theatre.  Vienna,  from 
1832  to  1841.  and  editor  of  the  ,/ahrbuch,,  ,t,  r 
LUtcratur  from  1820  to  1840,  during  which 
period  this  publication  counted  among  its  con 
tributors  men  like  W.  von  Humboldt.  A.  W. 
Schlegel.  Riiekert.  and  Hebbel.  His  hustler 
(triimri,  (2  vols..  I  Leipzig,  1S43).  treating  of 
the  dramatic  episodes  in  the  lives  of  artists 
and  actors,  may  Is-  -aid  to  have  established  in 
some  respects  a  new  dramatic  genre  in  Germany. 
Among  his  liest  plays  may  be  mentioned:  llmi.s 
Sachs;  Floreftn:  and  Uarrtck  in  Bfittol.  His 
collected  works,  comprising  seven  volumes,  were 
published  in  Ix-ipzig  (1848-57),  under  the  title 
(Jemmmt  lie  tlramnt  isrltr  Wcrkr. 

DEI  NOTHE'BITJM.    See  Dinothkkh  m. 

DEIO'CES  (Eat.,  from  Gk.  Ai^ojt.  Assyr. 
Dayaukku,  connected  ultimately  with  A  v.  tlmn 
hiifniti.  Arm.*  drhprt,  loril  of  the  laml).  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Empire 
of  the  Medcs.  After  the  Median  revolt  from 
Assyria,  he  rose  to  be  chieftain  of  his  own  petty 
village,  and  later  was  chosen  king.  He  built 
Kcbatana,  and  ruled,  in  true  Eastern  style,  by 
means  of  informers  and  spies. 

DEIOT'ARUS  (^(napot,  Dt  iota,  on).  A  king 
of  Galatia  in  the  first  century  u.c.  lie  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  against  Mithridates, 
and  with  several  hundred  horsemen  defended  the 
au-e  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia  (B.C.  48).  and 
afterwards  tied  with  the  latter.  Several  years* 
later  he  was  accused  of  aiding  Ca-cilius  Hassiis 
and  of  conspiring  against  Cesar,  but  was  exoner- 
ated after  the  famous  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
Cicero  in  the  oration  entitled  Pro  Repc  Deiotaro. 
lie  aided  ISrutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  and 
afterwards  took  side-  with  Octavius  against 
Antony. 

DEIPH'OBE  (W&pr,).  In  Greek  mythology, 
a  daughter  of  Glaueu*  and  priestess  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  Apollo  granted  her  to  live  seven 
hundred  years,  but  she  neglected  to  ask  for  ever- 
lasting youth,  and  at  length  lost  her  powers  and 
vanished  away.  She  lived  in  a  cabin  near  Cutme. 
and  was  the  guide  of  .Eneas  to  the  under  world. 
She  was  -aid  to  be  identical  with  the  sibyl  who 
sold  the  Sibylline  Hooks  to  Tarquin. 

DEIPH'OBUS  i  G k .  Ai7f0o#--.  Ihiphohn* ).  In 
Greek  legend,  the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan  heroes.  After 
the  death  of  Paris  he  married  Helen,  and  she. 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  gave  him  up  to  MeneUus, 
her  former  husband,  by  whom  he  was  killed  ami 
mut  ilated. 

DE'TRA.  An  ancient  kingdom  of  Britain, 
corresponding  closely  to  the  modern  Yorkshire. 
It  formed  a  part  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the 
town  of  York  was  the  capital  and  seat  of  the 
RomMn  prefect.  Ella,  ■  chief  of  the  Angles, 
took  possession  of  IVira  alx»ut  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  There  was  constant  -trite 
between  Deira  and  its  northern  neighbor,  Bcr- 
nicia.  which  delayed  the  full  conquest  of  north 
ern  Britain.  Kthclfrith  of  Bernicia  drove  out 
Ella's  son  in  5*8.  and  united  the  two  king 
doms  under  the  name  N'orthumbria.  In  t!03  the 
forces  of  the  North  Britons  were  annihilated 
at  the  DiT'L'estan.  and  the  rule  of  Norfhumbria 
was  established  from  the  Huml»er  to  the  Forth. 
In  (127  Christianity  was  accepted.    Bernicia  and 
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Deira  became  separate  kingdoms  about  033,  but 
were  reunited  in  051.  Later  lX-ira  was  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  under  the  Danes.  It  was  a  num- 
ber of  native  prisoners  of  Dcira,  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  -slave  market  at  Rome,  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  Gregory  I.  and  led  to  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  Britain,  according  to  the  old  legend. 

DEIR  EL-BAHRI,  dar  d-bii'ro  (northern 
convent ) .  The  modern  Arabic  name  of  a  famous 
Egyptian  temple  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Thebes  (q.v.).  It  was  built  by  Queen  Hatshe- 
psut  (Ilatasu),  the  sister  and  wife  of  Thoth- 
DMM  but  was  never  completed.  In  Chris- 
tian times  it  liecame  a  monastery,  whence 
its  modern  name;  and  the  reliefs  adorning 
the  walls  were  badly  mutilated  by  zealous 
monks,  who  regarded  them  as  remnants  of 
heathenism.  The  temple  was  dedicated  to 
the  god  Anion  of  Thebes,  and  also  contained 
chapels  for  the  deities  Athor  and  Anubis, 
as  well  as  a  funerary  chapel  for  Queen  Hatshe- 
psut.  It  is  built  upon  three  terraces  rising  in 
successive  steps  from  the  plain,  each  containing 
a  court  with  columned  porticoes  and  other  build- 
ings. The  principal  buildings  surround  the 
upper  court,  at  the  rear  of  which  is  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  walls  of  the  various  halls  and  chap- 
els are  magnificently  decorated  with  sculptures 
and  paintings.  In  one  of  the  halls  is  depicted 
the  fleet  sent  by  Queen  Hatshepsut  to  Punt,  on 
the  Somali  const.  (See  Eoyit.  History.)  The 
site  was  examined  by  Mariette,  and  later  Na- 
ville,  acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  cleared  the  whole  temple  of 
rubbish  and  explored  it  systematically.  In  1881 
no  fewer  than  thirty-nine  mummies  and  coffins  of 
kings  and  members  of  the  royal  house  were 
found  in  a  deep,  rocky  pit  near  Deir  el  Bahri 
and  removed  to  the  Bulak  Museum.  Among  the 
mummies  found  were  those  of  Seqenen-Re,  Ama- 
sis  I.,  Amenophis  I.,  Thothmes  II.,  Thothmes  III., 
Seti  I..  Kameses  I.,  and  Rameses  II.  Consult: 
Mariette.  Dierel-Bahri  (Leipzig,  1877):  Dfimi- 
chen.  Flotte  einer  iigyptisehen  Koningin  (Leipzig, 
1808)  ;  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Memoirs,  vols, 
xii.-xiv..  xvi.  (London.  1S!M  et  seq.)  ;  (luide  to 
the  Temple  of  Deirel-Rahri,  published  by  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  (London). 

DEIR-EL-KAMAR,  el -kil'mer,  or  Deb-EI.- 
Kamar  (Ar.,  monastery  of  the  moon).  A 
town  of  Syria  and  once  the  scat  of  Emir  Bcshir, 
the  chief  sheik  of  the  Druses  (Map:  Palestine, 
HI).  It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  glen 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  at  an  altitude  of  over  2800 
feet,  about  13  miles  from  Beirut.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  the  production  of  silk  stuffs  and  em- 
broideries. Population,  about  8000.  chiefly  Ma- 
ronites.  The  town  has  lx»en  the  centre  of  many 
conflicts  between  the  Maronites  and  the  DruseR. 

DEIR  EL-MEDINE.  el-mA-de'nn.  See  Thebes. 

DEISM  (Fr.  deismc,  from  T^it.  deus,  god), 
or  Theism  (Fr.  theisme,  from  Ok.  0*6%,  theoa, 
god).  A  term  which  properly  means  belief  in  a 
god,  or  opposed  to  atheism.  In  common  lan- 
guage, however,  deism  is  opposed  to  ltelief  in  a 
revelation,  and  a  deist  is  one  who  holds  the  ex- 
istence and  providence  of  Cod.  but  grounds  his 
belief  on  reason  and  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  constitution  of  things,  and  rejects  the  testi- 
mony of  a  revelation.  The  name  is  often  used 
vaguely  by  way  of  reproach,  similarly  to  'infidel.' 


The  term  deists,  or  freethinkers,  is  sometimes 
used  to  designate  a  school  or  series  of  wriUr- 
who  appeared  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  ami 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  who  aimed  at  estab 
lishing  what  they  called  natural  religion,  upon 
the  basis  of  reason  and  free  inquiry,  and  then 
bringing  all  positive  or  revealed  religion  to  the 
test  of  this.    They  are  looked  u|*>n  as  the  pn* 
cursors  of  German  rationalism  in  theology.  T)h> 
leading  names  in  this  school  are:  l»rd  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  (died  1048);  John  Tolaud,  who* 
Christianity   Not   Mysterious    (London,  I69tii 
gave  exact  expression  to  the  tendency  of  the 
deists;  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  Anthony 
Collins  (died  1720),  the  friend  of  Locke:  Thonu* 
Woolston;  Matthew  Tindal,  the  author  of  rhri* 
tianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gospd 
a  Republication  of  the  Religion  of  \atur>  I  Lon- 
don,  1730)  ;   Viscount   Bolingbroke.  Consult: 
A.  S.  Farrar,  History  of  Free  Thought  (London, 
1803)  ;    Leslie    Stephen,    History    of  EngUik 
Thought   in   the  Eighteenth  Century  (London, 
1881). 

DEJAZET,  dn'zha'zn'.  Pal*  link  VtRtiiNit 
(1707-1875).  A  celebrated  French  actress.  She 
was  born  in  Paris,  August  30,  1797  (some  a<- 
counts  say  1798).  From  the  time  she  was  Bra 
years  old,  when  she  began  playing  children's 
parts  with  marvelous  precocity  of  intelligence 
and  grace,  till  she  was  over  seventy,  her  career 
upon  the  stage  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  siw 
cess.  After  experience  in  several  Parisian  the 
at  res,  she  went  to  Lyons  and  Bordeaux,  where 
she  won  great  popularity  in  soubrette  roles.  Re- 
turning to  Paris  (  18*20),  she  played  successively 
at  the  Gymnase,  the  Xouveautes,  and  the  PalaU 
Royal,  where  she  made  some  of  her  greatest 
hits  in  young  men's  parts.  These,  called 
roles  traeestis,  were  so  distinctive  that 
they,  together  with  her  quick-witted  soubrette 
roles,  came  to  In*  known  as  a  class  by  them- 
selves, DSjazets.  Famous  especially  were*  her  im- 
]>ersonations  in  La  petite  seeur ;  Leplu*  beau  jour 
de  la  tie;  Le  pis  de  Vhomme ;  Sophie  A  mould; 
Fretillon:  and  numerous  others.  After  lH4.i 
she  played  for  a  time  at  the  Varict/M,  and  mad* 
successful  tours  abroad.  In  1850.  with  her  son 
Eugene,  she  undertook  the  management  of  th* 
Folies-Nouvelles,  then  known  as  the  Theatrr 
Dejazet.  Here  she  brought  out  several  of 
Sardou's  earlier  pieces,  among  them  Won 
sieur  (larat  and  Ees  pre*  Saint-Gervais.  Sht- 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1868,  but  appear! 
again  even  within  a  year  of  her  death,  which 
occurred  December  1,  1875.  Countless  stnrro 
are  told  of  her  brilliant  wit  and  personal  charm 
Consult:  Duval.  Virgime  Dejazet,  /7.97-/^ 
(Paris.  1870)  ;  Lecomte.  Yirginie  Drjazet :  Ha* 
biographiqtte  (Paris,  1800)  ;  and  Mirecourt.  "I>- 
jazet,"  in  Les  eontemporains  (Paris,  1854). 

DEJEAN,  d<  zhiiN'.  Jean*  Francis  Araf, 
Count  (1749  1824).  A  French  general  anJ 
statesman,  born  at  Castelnaudary.  He  foup*!' 
with  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution 
rising  successively  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  and  general  of  division.  He  was  Mir 
ister  of  War  from  1802  to  1807.  and.  after  tV 
first  Restoration,  was  appointed  governor  of  tv-* 
Polytechnic  School.  Upon  the  return  of  Nap- 
leon  from  Elba,  he  rendered  valuable  servier* 
until  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    He  was 
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fur  a  time  grand  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of 
t  lonor. 

DL'JEAN,  Piekkk  Francois  A  i  mj;  Augiwte 
(1780-1845).  A  French  entomologist,  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  horn  at  Amiens,  and  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine,  but  soon  entered 
Napoleon's  army,  with  which  he  went  to 
Spain  and  to  Russia.  In  the  army  he  uttuincd 
the  rank  of  a  general  of  division,  and  at 
Waterloo  acted  as  adjutant  to  the  Emperor. 
Devoting  all  his  leisure  to  science,  Dejean 
made  extensive  collections  of  insects,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  our  knowledge  of  Colcop- 
tera  (beetles).  He  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  Iconographic  den  colcoptvrcs  d'Eu- 
rope  (5  vols.,  1820-30);  Species  gctu'ralcs  des 
colcop  1 1 res  (0  vols..  1825-37);  and  I  cotton  rap  hie 
des  colCoptires  d'L'urope.  The  last-named  work 
ist  still  a  standard  on  the  subject  of  Coleoptera. 
The  works  were  written  by  Dejean  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Boisduval  and  Aube. 

DE  KALB.  A  city  in  De  Kalb  County,  111., 
58  miles  west  of  Chicago;  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  (Map:  Illinois,  D  2) .  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal 
School.  The  city  contains  barbed-wire  factories, 
wire-drawing  and  woven-wire  mills,  argricul- 
tural-implement  works,  wagon-works,  shoe-fac- 
tory, glove  ami  mitten  factory,  ete.  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  mayor,  biennially 
elected,  and  a  municipal  council.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  its  water  works.  Settled  about 
18.^8,  Dc  Kalb  was  incorporated  in  1877.  Popu- 
lation, in  1800,  2571);  in  1000,  5004. 

DE  KALB,  Baron.  Sec  Kami,  Johann, 
Baron  dc. 

DE  KAY,  Charm:h  (1848—).  An  American 
author.  He  was  born  in  Washington,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  I'uiversity  in  1808.  He  was 
associated  with  Hie  New  York  Times  as  literary 
and  art  editor  from  1877  to  1802,  and  two  years 
later  was  appointed  consul  general  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  Berlin,  where  he  remained  until 
1807.  During  his  sojourn  aibroad  he  established 
the  Berliner  I'Yehtklub,  after  previously  found- 
ing a  similar  society  (the  Fencers'  Club)  in 
New  York  (ISSl' ).  Among  the  literary  and  art 
societies  established  bv  him  are  the"  Authors' 
Club  (1882).  the  National  Sculpture  Society 
(New  York,  1802),  and  the  National  Arts  Club 
(New  York,  1800),  of  which  he  became  the  man- 
aging director.  Among  his  numerous  publica- 
tions are  the  following:  Hesperus  and  Other 
"  Poems  (1880);  Vision  of  Simrod,  a  dramatic 
poem  (1881);  Bird  (Jods,  devoted  to  ancient 
European  mythology  and  religion  (1808);  Es- 
satis  on  Aneient  Ireland:  I. ore  Poems  of  Louis 
Carnavel  (pen-name)  (1883);  and  translations 
of  Heinrich  Heine's  heifers  and  of  several  works 
from  the  French. 

DEKEN,  dA'k*n,  Agathe  (1741  1804).  A 
Dutch  poet  and  novelist,  born  at  Amstclvcen. 
Many  of  her  works  were  written  in  collaboration 
with*  her  friend  Elizabeth  Bckker.  These  joint 
productions  include  the  novels:  Historic  tan 
Sara  Rttraerhart  (1782):  Historic  ran  Wil- 
Um  Lctend  (1875);  Hrieren  von  Abraham 
Blankaart  (1787):  and  Historic  van  Cornelia 
Wild-schut  (1703).  Her  rcli*ious  soncrs  show 
her  to  h«ive  been  t>osses«ed  of  a  truly  pious  nn- 
tore,  while  her  descrintive  poems  nre  fine  char- 
acterizations of  the  folk  life  of  Holland.  Espe- 


cially noteworthy  are  the  collections  entitled 
Licdercn  voor  den  bocrenstand  { 1804 )  and  Lie- 
dcrcn  voor  Kindcren. 

DEK'KER,  Eih'ard  DofWK.s  (1820  87).  A 
Dutch  writer,  the  author  of  Max  Havelaar 
(18150),  the  Dutch  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  He  was 
born  in  Amsterdam,  March  2,  1820.  He  went  in 
1838  to  the  Dutch  Indian  Colonies,  and  remained 
eighteen  years  in  Government  employ,  endeavor- 
ing to  mitigate  the  evils  of  native  government, 
and  resigning  in  1850  because  his  zeal  clashed  with 
(iovernment  interest.  Then  he  made  his  appeal 
to  the  public  conscience  in  Max  Havelaar,  re- 
vealing conditions  of  outrageous  and  inhuman 
extortion,  but  yetting  little  sympathy  and  no 
redress  for  the  victims.  In  1*8(50  he  withdrew 
to  (Jermany,  where  he  published  (in  Dutch)  a 
popular  drama,  The  School  for  Princes;  a  novel, 
La  Saintc  1 icrgc ;  and  several  studies  in  politi- 
cal and  social  economy.  He  is  well  known  by  his 
pseudonym,  Multatuli.  The  posthumous  Story  of 
Woutcrjc  Pictcrsc  (1888),  incomplete,  was  fol- 
lowed in  1802  by  Letters  and  Work*,  edited  by 
his  widow. 

DEKKEB,  Thomas  (e.l570-e.  1(541 ).  An 
English  dramatist.  He  was  born  in  London. 
His  dramatic  career  began  as  early  as  1507,  and 
before  his  death  he  wrote,  single-handed  or  in 
collaboration,  more  than  forty  play*.  In  1(500 
were  printed  two  of  his  best  comedies — The  Shoe- 
maker's Holiday  ami  Old  Eortunatus.  The  lat- 
ter contains  scenes  and  passages  of  very  great 
beauty,  Dekkcr  had  been  writing  the  previous 
year  in  conjunction  with  Ben  Jonson,  but  the 
two  dramatists  had  now  fallen  out.  In  1001 
Jonson  ridiculed  Dekkcr  in  The  Poetaster.  Dek- 
kcr replied  with  Satiromastix,  or  the  Untrussing 
of  the  Humourous  Poet  (1602).  Of  the  plays 
that  Dekkcr  wrote  after  that,  the  most  power- 
ful is  The  Honest  Whore  (two  parts,  1st  part 
printed  H504;  2d  part.  1030),  in  the  composition 
of  which  he  was  aided  by  Middlcton.  Other  plays 
in  which  Dekkcr  bore  a  hand  are:  lllack  Hateman 
of  the  Xorth  (1508)  ;  The  Koariuy  (iirl  (1011)  ; 
The  Virgin  Martyr  (1022);  and  The  Witch  of 
Edmonton  (first  published  1058).  He  wrought 
with  a  realistic  aim,  describing  the  middle  and 
lower  strata  of  London  life.  He  also  wrote  sev- 
eral noteworthy  pamphlets,  of  which  The  Gull's 
Hornbook  (1600)  is  the  best  extant  account  of 
the  lAindon  gallants.  Other  pamphlets  deal  with 
thieves  and  vagabonds;  another.  The  Wonderful 
Vcar  (  1(503).  describes  London  suffering  from  the 
plagUA  Consult  :  Dramatic  Works,  edited  by 
Shepherd  (4  vols.,  London,  1873)  ;  Plays  (select- 
ed), edited  by  Rhys  (London,  1887):  and  Son- 
dramatic  Works,  edited  by  Crosart  (5  vols., 
London,  1884-8(5 ). 

DE  KCVEN,  Henby  Loris  Begin  ami  (1850 
— ).  An  American  composer  of  songs  and  light 
operas,  l>orn  in  Middle  town.  Conn.  When  eleven 
years  old  he  was  taken  to  Europe,  where  he  re- 
ceived bis  education.  He  was  graduated  from 
Saint  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1870.  After  he 
had  been  instructed  in  the  usual  musical  ground- 
ing branches  by  Spcidel.  Lebert,  and  Bruckner,  in 
Stuttgart,  and  HaufT  in  Frankfort,  he  took  a 
course  in  vocalization  with  Vanueeini  in  Flor- 
ence, and  courses  in  light  opera  composition 
with  Gence.  Von  Suppe.  and  Delibes.  On  his 
return  from  Europe  in  1882  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Chicago,  but   subsequently  moved  to 
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Now  York  and  afterwards  to  Washington.  His 
scores  are  melodious  and  show  refinement  of 
instrumental  coloring  and  harmony.  His  great- 
est success  has  been  linhiu  Hood  (1890),  a  thor- 
oughly delightful  work  of  its  kind.  Others 
among  nil  light  opera*  are:  The  Hegum  (  1887)  ; 
The  Fencing  Muster  (lS!>2t;  Hob  Hoy  I  18H4)  : 

The  Highn-aymun  (1n!»7>:  The  Three  Dragoons 

(189!))  ;  Foxy  Quillet  (1900)  ;  and  Maid  Morion 
(1901).  He  has  al«o  composed  many  songs,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  become  well  known. 

DELABABBE-DUPARCQ',  de  la1>ar/  du' 
piirk',  Nicolas  Eihu'aro  (1819  1)3).  A  French 
military  critic  and  historian.  Iwrn  at  Saint 
< 'loud.  Seine  et-Oisc.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique.  ami  in  I845>  was  appointed  pro 
fessor  of  military  history  at  the  College  of  Saint- 
Cyr.  Having  entered  the  engineers  in  1841.  he 
rose  in  1871  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was 
retired  in  1879.  He  wrote,  in  addition  to  nu- 
merous memoirs  for  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences,  Biogrophie  et  maximes  de 
Maurice  de  Saxe  (1851);  I'ortruits  militaircs, 
Fsquisses  hist  oritur*  et  stratcgigues  ( 2  vols.. 
1853 -•>'»)  :  Lett  chiens  de  guerre  (1867):  His 
toire  de  Henri  /)'..  rui  de  France  ft  de  \nvarrc 
( 1884  |  ;  and  many  other  works. 

DE  LA  BECHE,  de  la  bash,  Sir  Hknhv 
Thomah  (1790-1H55).  A  distinguished  British 
geologist.  He  was  horn  near  London,  and  educat- 
ed at  the  military  school  at  (treat  Marlowe.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1814,  hut  soon  retired  from 
public  service  to  take  up  the  study  of  science. 
For  several  years  he  traveled  through  England. 
France,  and  Switzerland,  examining  the  geologi- 
cal formations  and  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
mineralogy  and  petrography.  His  researches 
were  the  bases  of  frequent  contributions  to  the 
Transact  ions  of  the  Geological  Society,  in  which 
he  displayed  great  sricntific  ability.  He  was  the 
first,  to  conceive  the  plan  of  making  a  detailed 
geological  map  of  England,  a  task  he  commenced 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  in  1832  the  expense 
of  this  work  was  assumed  by  the  Government) 
and  IV  la  Heche  was  ap[K>inted  director.  He 
labored  for  many  years  to  establish  the  survey 
on  a  successful  basis,  and  lie  was  also  concerned 
in  founding  a  geological  museum  and  a  school 
of  mines  in  London.  The  list  of  his  publications 
includes  many  lw»oks  recognized  as  standard 
works  of  reference  and  numerous  papers  con- 
tributed to  scientific  journals;  among  the  more 
important  are  the  following:  Manual  of  Geology 
(1831);  Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology 
(1834):  Report  nn  the  Geology  of  Cornwall. 
Devon,  and  West  Somerset  (1830);  On  the 
Format io. i  of  th>-  Hocks  of  South  Wales  (1840)  : 
and  Geological  Observer  (1853).  De  la  Heche 
mm  elected  president  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London  in  1S47.  and  in  1855  he  received  the 
Wollaston  medal  from  the  same  society.  His 
distinguished  services  wen-  also  awarded  by  the 
bestowal  of  knighthood  and  by  numerous  marks 
of  honor  from  foreign  societies. 

DEL  ABO  RDF .  dr-liVhord'.  Henri.  Count 
(181 1-99).  A  French  art  critic  and  historical 
painter,  son  of  Count  Henri  Francois  IVlaborde, 
Inirn  in  Rennes.  He  studied  for  some  time 
in  Paris  with  Dclaroehe.  and  afterwards  produced 
historical  pictures  of  a  rather  conventional  type. 
Among  them  are:  "Hagar  in  the  Desert"  (1H30)  ; 
"Saint  Augustine"  (1837)  ;  and  "The  Knights  of 


Saint  John  of  Jerusalem"  (1845),  at  Versailles. 
Hut  he  is  known  principally  as  a  critic  of  art. 
Besides  his  writings,  as  perpetual  secretary-  of 
the  Aeademie  de»  Beaux-Arts,  he  contributed  t<> 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde*  and  other  periodicals. 
These  articles  have  been  collected  as  Melange*  sur 
Vart  cuntemporain  ( lStHi) ,  and  Etudes  sue  /«■* 
beuux-arts  en  France  et  en  Italic  (  1804  > .  He  al-so 
assisted  Charles  Blane  in  preparing  his  History  of 
l'u inters,  and  published,  among  other  volumes*. 
Ingres,  sa  vie,  ses  trauvaux,  sa  doctrine  (  1870)  ; 
Ltltrts  et  jn-nst'es  d'Hippolytc  Flandrin  (1865)  : 
Gerard  Edctinck  ( 188U)  ;  La  gracure  (1882  .: 
and  La  gracure  en  Italic  (1883).  He  became  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1870. 

DE  LA  HORDE.  Hknbi  Francois  i  1764-1830), 
Count.  A  French  soldier,  born  in  Paris.   He  suc- 
cessively became  a  brigadier-general,  chief  of  staff, 
and  commander  in  Corsica.  As  a  general  of  divi 
sinn  he  conducted  the  campaigns  in  the  Pyrenees 
(  I7!i4l  and  on  the  Rhine.  In  1812  he  was  a  gen 
eral  of  division  in  Mortier's  "Jeune  Garde."  which 
fought  so  gallantly  in  the  Russian  campaign 
I  jHiu  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  again 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Emperor.     With  the 
advent  of  the  Restoration  he  was  brought  hefore 
a  military  tribunal  (September.  1810),  but  ac- 
quitted. 

DELACBOIX,  de-la'krwa',  Ferdinand  Victor 
EtGf.NK  (1799  1863)     A  French  painter,  an  ira 
portant  leader  of  the  modern  Romantic  School.  He 
was  born  at  Charenton-Saint-Mnurice.  near  Paris. 
April  2t5,  1799.    Cnder  the  Directory  his  father 
bad  been  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  had  held 
other  offices  of  honor.    He  mismanaged  the  fani 
ily  property,  and  the  son  had  to  struggle  hard  for 
an  existence.    He  entered  the  studio  of  (luerin. 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  and  tlie>re  l«- 
came  the  friend  of  (Jericault.     Delacroix  might 
have  received  academic  honors  if  he   had  not. 
with  (Jericault  and  others,  diverged   from  the 
classicism  of  the  school  of  David  and  joined 
the  Romantic  School,  of  which  he  became  the 
recognized  leader.     He  first  exhibited   in  ls-»2 
"'Charon's  Bark  Crossingthe  Acheron."  This  work 
made  a  great  impression,  was  purchased  for  t  b<- 
Luxembourg  Gallerv.  and  is  now  in  the  lxnivie. 
His  -Massacre  of  Chios."  exhibited  in  1S24.  and 
now  in  the  Louvre,  caused  an  even  greater  >-«-n 
sation.    Indeinl.  it  may  he  termed  a  manifesto 
of  the  new  Romantic  School.  The  tyj>es  were  in- 
dividual and  characteristic  instead  of  general 
and  typical,  as  in  the  Classic  School.    The  old 
idc;.s  of  composition  were  altogether  disregarded, 
and  the  scene  portrayed  was  one  of  gloomy  hor- 
ror and  pathos.     The  painter  was  accused)  of 
worshiping  the  hideous  instead  of  the  beautiful, 
and  his  picture  was  dubbed  "The  Mas^rre  of 
Painting."     Its  sale,  however,  enabled   him  to 
visit  England  in  1825.  and  further  to  iucreas.. 
his  knowledge  of  the  English  colorists,  by  whom 
he  had  already  been   influenced.     During  thi~ 
visit  he  acquired  his  life-long  fondness  for  Knc 
lish  literature,  especially  for  Byron.  S»sr>tt.  an  1 
Shakespeare,  whom  along  with  Goethe  he  pre- 
ferred to  the  more  elnssie  authors  of  his  ov  n 
country.    In  1832  he  was  sent  as  a  member  of 
an  embassy  to   Morocco,  and   he  also  visited 
Spain  and  Algiers.    These  travels  enriched  bis 
palette   with   bright  colors,   and   his  Oriental 
subject*  brought  him  great  popularity.  Never 
theless,  he  was  unfortunate  in  selling  picture*. 
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and  would  have  been  in  uncomfortable  circum- 
stances had  he  not  received  frequent  com  miss  ions 
from  the  tioverniuent,  after  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  He  was  selected  to  execute  mural  paint- 
ings in  a  number  of  public  buildings,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  much  in  this  task  as  he  had 
previously  done  in  his  canvases.  A  member  of 
the  Academy  in  1857,  he  exhibited  his  last  pic- 
ture in  185*8,  and  died  in  Paris  on  August  13, 
1803.  His  life  was  solitary,  and  nearly  all  spent 
in  his  studio.  He  suffered  much  from  ill  health, 
which  only  urged  him  to  greater  exertions.  He 
was  of  a  refined  and  sensitive  disposition,  and 
was  deeply  wounded  by  the  bitter  controversies 
which  his  pictures  provoked. 

Delacroix  was  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  of  toe  greatest 
colorists  of  all  times.  His  work  has  often  been 
compared  with  that  of  Rubens,  who  exercised 
great  influence  upon  him.  His  coloring  is  bright, 
but  simple,  the  primary  colors  being  chiefly  used, 
and  he  is  fond  of  obtaining  color  effects  by  plac- 
ing complementary  colors  together.  He  has  been 
criticised  as  being  deficient  in  drawing,  but  un- 
justly so;  for  his  surviving  drawings  reveal  an 
excellent  draughtsman,  and  wheu  he  sacrificed 
the  distinctness  of  outline  to  color,  he  did  it 
knowingly,  as  tne  greatest  colorists  have  done 
before  him.  His  art  is  impetuous  and  intensely 
dramatic,  and  he  delights  in  passion  and  in  mo- 
tion. His  activity  extended  over  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects;  he  painted  everything — 
saints,  warriors,  lovers,  animals,  flowers,  the 
ocean — and  all  equally  well.  He  ransacked  his- 
tory and  literature  for  subjects,  but  always  ren- 
dered them  as  a  painter  in  his  own  great  lan- 
guage of  color. 

In  his  long  career  he  produced  something  like 
two  thousand  paintings.  Among  his  chief  his- 
torical works,  besides  those  mentioned  above, 
are:  "Hellas  Mourning  Over  the  Ruins  of  Mis 
solonghi;"  "Milton  and  His  Daughters;'"  the 
"Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,"  after  Scott's 
Qucntin  Dunrard ;  and  the  "Entry  of  the  Cru- 
saders Into  Constantinople."  Among  his  Orien- 
tal subjects  are:  "Algerian  Women"  (I^ouvre); 
the  "Convulsions  rk*s  of  Tangier;"  and  the  ".lew 
ish  Wedding  in  Morocco."  He  also  represented 
classical  subjects,  but  in  a  personal  and  modern 
wav.  Prominent  examples  are  the  "Justice  of 
Trajan"  (louvre),  and  the  "Medea."  His 
biblical  subjects  are  also  conceive!  in  a  thor- 
oughly modern  way  as  expressions  of  dramatic 
and   passionate  movement,  and   his  decorative 

Kaintings  nre  the  boldest  and  most  original  of 
is  day.  In  1835  he  decorated  the  interior  of 
the  Chaml>cr  of  IVputics  in  the  Palais  Bourbon. 
On  the  ceiling  <>f  the  Gallery  of  Apollo  in  the 
Ixmvre.  he  painted  a  magnificent  "Triumph  of 
\|»ollo."  but  the  god  is  a  Titan  rather  than  an 
olympian.  He  deeorated  the  library  of  the  Lux 
cmliourg  with  subjects  from  the  Divina  Com- 
medio,  nnd  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was 
engaged  in  painting  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Sul- 
pice  in  Paris.  Besides  his  many  paintings  he 
found  time  to  illustrate  ScottV  novels,  (Wiethe's 
Faust,  nnd  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  nnd  to  write 
able  articles  on  artistic  subjects. 

Consult:  Muther.  History  of  Modern  Painting 
( Ixmdon.  1800  >  :  Strannhnn.  History  of  French 
Paintivi  (New  York.  1899);  Moreau.  hhigrne 
Mncroix  >t  «o,>  nnrre  (Paris.  1H!»3>;  Robaul 
and  Chesneau.  I.'trvrn-  romplrt  d"  En  pine  It,  hi 


croix  (Paris,  1885)  ;  Dargenty,  Eugene  Delacroix 
par  lui  me"tnc  (Paris,  1885)*.  His  letters  wen- 
published  by  Burty  (Paris,  1880),  and  his  jour- 
nal by  Flat  (Paris,  1893). 

DEL 'AFIELD.  Francis  (1841—).  An  Ameri 
can  physician,  born  in  New  York  Citv.    He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  (1861)  and  College  o*f  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  New  York  (1863),  and  after  fur 
ther  study  abroad  practiced  medicine  in  New 
York.    He  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Belle 
vue  Hospital,  and  to  the  chnir  of  pathology  and 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  College  of  Physi 
cians  and  Surgeons.    In  1886  he  was  elected  the 
first  president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  and  Pathologists.    He  has  published  a 
Handbook  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  and  other 
works. 

DEL  A  FIELD,  Richard  (1708  1873).  An 
eminent  American  military  engineer,  lie  was 
born  in  New  York  City;'  graduated  at  West 
Point,  at  the  head  of  his  class,  in  1818;  was  as- 
signed to  the  engineer  corps,  and  served  suc- 
cessively as  assistant  engineer  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  defenses  of  Hampton  Roads,  as 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  improvement  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  as  superintend- 
ing engineer  of  the  division  of  the  Cumberland 
Road  (q.v.)  east  of  the  Ohio.  From  1838  to 
1845,  and  again  from  1850  to  1861,  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  He  wns  superintending  engineer 
of  the  defenses  of  New  York  Harbor  from  1846  to 
1855  (building  Fort  Wadsworth  on  Staten  Isl- 
and), and  of  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson 
River  from  1852  to  1855.  nnd  acted  also  as 
Chief  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Texas  from 
1853  to  1854.  In  1855-5(1  he  was  president  of 
the  commission  of  t !-.>.•  sent  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  observe  the  military 
operations  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  prepared 
the  commission's  elaborate  report,  which  was 
published  by  the  Government  under  the  title 
Report  on  the  Art  of  IVar  in  Europe,  in  ISo}, 
18.",,  and  185G  (1800).  During  the  Civil  War 
he  acted  from  1801  to  1803  on  the  staff  of  Gov- 
ernor Morgan  of  New  York,  organizing  and  equip- 
ping the  forces  from  that  State;  was  superin- 
tending engineer  of  the  defenses  about  New  York 
City  from  1861  to  1804,  became  a  colonel  in  1803, 
and  a  brigadier-general  in  1804:  and  from  April. 
1804,  to  August.  1866.  when  he  retired  from  the 
*er\iee,  was  chief  of  engineers  of  the  Cnited 
States  Army,  with  hendqnarters  at  Washington. 
In  March.  1805,  he  wns  brevetted  mn jor-general 
for  "faithful,  meritorious,  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices in  the  engineer  department  during  the 
Rebellion."  After  his  retirement  he  served  as  a 
meml»er  of  the  commission  for  the  improvement 
of  Boston  Harl>or. 

DEL  AGO'A  BAY  (  Port.,  bay  of  water) .  An 
inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  southeast  coast 
of  Africa,  in  latitude  20°  S..  in  the  Portuguese 
Colony  of  Lourenco  Marqnea  (Man:  Orange 
River' Colony.  .14).  It  has  a  length  of  about 
70  miles  and  a  breadth  of  from  15  to  .15  miles. 
Its  lower  portion  is  protected  by  the  Inynck 
Peninsula  and  island,  ami  forms  there  a  safe  and 
ample  anchorage.  Delagoa  Bay  receives  the 
waters  of  several  rivers— the  Maputo,  the  Umbe- 
losi.  the  Crocodile,  the  Umfusi.  The  coasts  are 
low  nnd  covered  with  mamrrove  forest-.  The 
commercial  importance  of  Delagon  Bay  is  very 
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considerable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  contains* 
the  port  of  I>oureneo  Marques,  which  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Pretoria  (since  1895),  thus 
affording  an  outlet  for  the  output  of  the  gold- 
lields  of  the  Transvaal.  The  railway  from 
1,-ourenco  Marques  to  Pretoria  was  constructed 
by  a  company  of  American  and  English  capital- 
ists and  seized  by  the  Portuguese  Government 
after  the  death  of  the  concessioner.  After  ten 
\ears  of  litigation  the  case  was  decided,  in  1900, 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
although  the  Portuguese  Government  was  made 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  only  about  $3,000,000. 
During  the  South  African  War  the  port  of 
1-ourenco  Marques  was  used  for  smuggling  sup- 
plies to  the  scene  of  action.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  prevent  further  violation 
of  neutrality,  blockaded  the  port  and  seized  sev- 
eral vessels."  proceedings  which  led  to  some  inter- 
national complication.  Consult  Tesset,  The  Key 
to  South  Africa,  Delagoa  Bay  (I/ondon,  1809). 

DE  LA  HIRE,  dr  la  er,  PiiiLirre  (1640- 
1718).  A  remarkable  French  writer  on  the 
theory  of  curves,  lie  was  born  in  Paris,  and  was 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College  Koyal 
and  at  the  Aeadcmie  d'Architecture.  The  follow- 
ing are  his  most  important  works:  Xouvelle 
mc'thode  de  gc~on.ctrie  (1673)  :  Scctioncs  (onica- 
(1685)  ;  a  treatise  on  epicycloids  and  roulettes 
(1694-1700).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Desargues,  and 
founded  his  researches  in  conic  sections  and 
roulettes  on  the  works  of  his  master. 

DEL AMBRE.  d<--lnNl>r\  -JEAN  -  BAPTI8TK 
Joseph  (1749  1822).  A  French  nstronomer, 
born  at  Amiens.  He  studied  first  under  Delisle, 
and  afterwards  under  Uilando,  with  both  of 
whom  he  formed  a  close  friendship  When,  in 
1781,  the  planet  I'ranus  was  discovered  by  Wil- 
liam Hersehel,  Delamhre  worked  out  tables  of 
its  motion,  that  obtained  for  him  the  annual 
prize  of  the  Academy  and  attracted  to  him  the 
attention  of  the  learned  world  in  general.  Soon 
after,  he  commenced  the  construction  of  new 
solar  table-,  and  at  a  still  later  period,  tables 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Along 
with  Mcehnin.  he  was  appointed  by  the  French 
tJovernment,  in  1792,  to  measure  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  l>etween  Dunkirk  and  Ban-elona,  which 
was  completed  in  1799.  Afterwards  he  was 
elected  a  meinl>er  of  the  Academy.  In  1802  he 
was  appointed  ins|MH-tor-general  of  education, 
and  in  180.1  perpetual  secretary  of  the  mathe- 
matical section  of  the  Institute.  The  result  of 
his  measurements  apta-ared  in  his  great  work, 
Itasr  du  st/sli  mr  nutriquc  decimal  (3  vols..  1806- 
10).  In  1807  he  obtained  the  chair  of  astronomy 
at  the  College  de  France,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lalandc,  his  master  and  friend.  In 
1814  he  was  appoint cd  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Puhlic  Instruction.  Delambre  received  a  mul- 
titude of  honors  during  his  lifetime.  He  was  a 
member  of  most  of  the  learned  bodies  in  Kurope, 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  writings 
are  very  numerous.  The  principal  are:  Trail? 
d'astronomic  (3  vols..  1814)  :  Histoire  dr  /'««- 
tronomie  au  mown  A  fir.  (1810);  Histoire  dr 
I' astronomic  moderns  (2  vols..  1X21):  and  His- 
toire dr  I'ast  rnnnmic  an  dix-huitirme  Steele 
(1823-27),  published  under  the  care  of  Matthieu. 
Besides  the-e.  Delambre  is  the  author  of  several 
excellent    M>  moires. 


DE  LAN'CEY',  Edward  Floyd  (1821  —  ).  An 
American  lawyer  and  author,  born  at  Mamaro- 
neck,  X,  V.,  and  educated  at  Hobart  UniversitJ 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  has  been 
associated  with  various  historical  societies  and 
was  president  of  the  New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Society  from  1873  to  1877.  Among 
his  important  and  interesting  contributions  to 
the  history  of  New  York  State  are  the  following: 
The  Capture  of  Fort  Washington  the  Result  of 
Treason  (1877):  History  of  Uamuroneck.  Srw 
York  (1886):  and  The  Origin  and  History  of 
Manors  in  the  Province  of  Seic  York  (  1886). 

DELANCEY,  James  (1703-60).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  the  son  <>; 
a  French  Huguenot,  graduated  at  Cambridge. 
England,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there.  He 
returned  to  New  York  in  1825  and  became  pronn 
nent  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  Colony.  From 
1733  until  his  death  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  in  1747-55  and 
1757-60  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  C<  lony. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  King's  College, 
now  Columbia  University,  and  presided  over 
the  Albany  Convention  of  1754  (q.v.). 

DE  LANCEY,  Oliver  (1708  85).  A  British 
soldier,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Etienne.  and  the  brother  of  Janus 
De  Lancev.  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nov 
York  (1747-55,  1757-60).  He  fought  in  the 
French  War,  was  colonel-in-chief  under  General 
Aliercrombie,  and  was  present  at  the  attack  on 
Fort  Ticonderoga.  From  1760  to  1766  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  New 
York.  During  the  Revolution  he  occupied 
res|H>nsible  positions  on  the  loyalist  side,  rai- 
ing  three  regiments  at  his  own  expense,  which  he 
commanded  as  brigadier -general.  In  this  capa- 
city he  occupied  l>ong  Island  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  His  estates  then  being  confiscated  along 
with  those  of  the  other  prominent  Loyalists,  he 
went  to  England  and  there  died. 

DE  LANCEY,  Oliver,  Jk.  (1752-1822).  An 
American  soldier.     He  was  the  son  of  Oliver 
De  Lancey,  and  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
He  served  in  the  Seventeenth  Light  Dragoon-. 
British  Army  (of  which  he  eventually  U-canie 
colonel),  and  was  sent  to  America  to  prepare 
accommodations  for  the  regiment.   He  was  pre-snt 
at  Bunker  Hill,  and  with  his  regiment  partici- 
pated in  the  victory  of  the  British  at  the  battled 
Long  Island.     At  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
General  Woodhull  and  his  forces  at  Jamaica. 
L.  I.,  it  was  De  Lancev  who  reamed  the  wounded 
general.    It  was  asserted  that  De  lancey  struck 
Woodhull  nfter  he  had   surrendered,  but  thi* 
charge  was  not  sustained.     He  occupied  imp"r 
tant  positions  in  the  Loyalist  army,  and  wa« 
ultimately  made  adjutant-general  as  successor  t< 
Major  Andre  (1780).    At  the  close  of  the  *sr 
De  I-ancey  returned  to  England  and  entered  Par 
liament.    He  served  in  the  Seventeenth  Dragoon* 
for  fortv-nine  vears.  and  was  appointed  a  general 
in  1812! 

DE  LANCEY,  William  Heathcoif  (1797 
1865).  An  American  clergyman.  He  was  Horn 
in  New  York,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1*17.  *nl 
studied  theology  under  Bishop  Hobart.  He  "1* 
afterwards  nssistant  to  Bishop  White,  of  Phi!* 
delphia,  and  secretary  to  the  House  of  Ri4n>r* 
in  the  General  Convention  of  the  Bpjweeal 
Church  in  the  United  State*.     In  1828  he  W- 
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came  provost  of  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1833  assistant  minister  in  Saint  Peter's 
Church,  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Western  New  York  in  1838,  and 
in  1852  was  a  delegate  from  the  Episcopal 
bishops  of  the  L'nited  States  to  England. 

DE  LAND.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Volusia  County,  Fla.,  00  miles  south  "of  Saint 
Augustine,  on  a  short  branch  line  connecting 
with  the  Jacksonville,  Tampa  and  Key  West 
Railroad  (Map:  Florida,  G  2).  It  is  a  health 
and  winter  resort  known  for  its  sulphur  springs, 
and  its  fine  shell-paved  and  shaded  streets;  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  .John  B.  Stetson  University  ( Bap- 
tist), opened  in  1887.  Population,  in  1800,  1113; 
in  11)00,  1440. 

DEL  AND',  Mabgabetta  Wadr  Camphkll 
(1857 — ).  An  American  novelist,  born  at  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.  She  was  educated  at  New  Kochellc, 
N.  Y.,  and  taught  industrial  drawing  in  New 
York  until  she  married  L.  F.  Deland,  of  Boston, 
in  1880.  In  1880  The  Only  Harden  and  Other 
Verses  appeared.  Her  first  novel,  John  Ward, 
Preacher,  came  two  years  later,  and  was  widely 
popular.  This  she  followed  with  Florida  Day  a 
(  1880)  j  Bid  ney,  a  novel  (1880)  ;  Story  of  a 
Vhild  (1802)  ;  Mr.  Tommy  Dove  and  Other  Sto- 
ries (1803);  Philip  and  His  Wife  (1805);  and 
The  Wisdom  of  Fools  (a  volume  of  stories). 

DELANE,  dA-lfln',  John  Thaddels  (1817- 
79).  An  English  journalist,  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Times.  He  was  born  in  London,  October 
II.  1817:  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  became  editor  of  the  Times,  of 
which  his  father  was  financial  manager.  I'nder 
his  editorship,  the  newspaper  exerted  an  influ- 
ence unparalleled  in  the  history  of  journalism. 
He  exposed  the  railway  mania  (  1845),  took 
an  active  part  in  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
nnd  led  public  opinion  during  the  Crimean  War. 
He  retired  in  1877,  and  died  November  22,  1879. 

DE1ANO,  Cot.UMtii's  (1800-00).  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer,  horn  in  Shorehnm,  Vt.  He  was 
taken  as  a  child  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  educated 
at  the  common  schools,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1831.  and  attained  eminence  as  a  criminal 
lawyer.  He  was  commissary-general  of  Ohio  in 
1801.  served  three  terms  in  Congress,  and  in 
1800  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  in  which  capacity  he  increased  the  re- 
ceipts more  than  100  per  cent,  in  eight  months. 
In  October.  1870.  he  resigned,  and  from  then 
until  187i»  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He 
endowed  the  preparatory  school  at  Gambicr, 
Ohio,  which  bears  his  name. 

DELA'NY,  Mary  (Granville)  (1700-88. 
An  English  author,  born  at  Coulston,  Wiltshire. 
She  was  a  friend  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
.Miss  Burney,  George  111.,  and  Dean  Swift.  In 
her  own  day  she  became  noted  for  her  "flower 
work" — an  arrangement  of  bits  of  colored  paper 
in  a  kind  of  mosaic.  Her  Autobiography  and 
rorrrsptmdenre  (ed.  by  Lady  Hanover.  1st  series, 
:i  vols..  1801;  2d  series.  3  vols..  1802).  contains 
many  anecdotes  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  other  liter- 
ary folk  of  the  time,  and,  in  its  easy  chat,  eon- 
tributes  not  a  little  to  the  study  of  the  eijhteenth 
•enturv.  Consult,  also,  the  Diary  of  Madame 
D'Arhlay  (London.  1842  40). 


DEL  APLANCHE,  dc-la'plilNsh',  Ecgkne 
(1830-01).  A  French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Duret  and  gained  the  prix  de 
Rome  in  1804,  and  the  medal  of  honor  in  1878. 
His  "Aurora"  and  the  "Virgin  of  the  Lilies"  are 
in  the  Luxembourg.  Other  works  by  him  are 
"Music"  (  1878),  a  statue  in  silver  bronze  called 
his  masterpiece;  "Eve  After  the  Fall,"  and  "Ma 
ternal  Instruction."  He  is  also  noted  for  his 
decorations  in  relief  on  vases  of  Haviland  faience. 
His  work  is  naturalistic,  but  at  the  same  time 
dignified  and  graceful. 

DE  LARA,  dA  lii'ra,  Isidore.  An  English 
composer,  whose  real  name  is  Cohen,  born  in 
Dublin.  He  studied  theory  of  music  in  Milan 
with  Mazzucuto,  and  became  quite  popular  in 
England  with  his  clever  drawing-room  lyric*. 
He  also  enjoyed  a  certain  vogue  as  a  singer, 
especially  of  his  own  compositions.  Thanks  to 
the  special  interest  of  the  former  Princess  of 
Monaco,  his  opera,  Moinu,  was  given  a  sumptuous 
production  at  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera  House  in 
1801,  but  was  not  heard  elsewhere.  In  July, 
1803,  .4 my  Robsart,  libretto  drawn  by  Augustus 
Harris  from  Walter  Scott,  was  given  at  Coven t 
Garden,  London.  The  music  was  unimportant. 
Messaline,  book  by  Armand  Silvestre  and  Eu- 
gene Morand,  was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo, 
February  21,  1800,  with  Tamagno.  Bouvet,  ami 
Mine.  Heglon  in  the  principal  parts,  and  with  a 
magnificent  mounting.  Since  then  it  has  been 
heard  in  London.  1800,  and  in  1000,  with  Calve  as 
Messaline,  and  also  in  1002  in  New  York,  with 
Calve  and  Alvarez.  Most  of  the  New  York  mu 
sieal  critics  condemned  the  opera  on  the  ground 
of  the  libretto's  immorality.  The  music  was 
also  criticised  as  being  reminiscent,  the  few 
l>eautiful  passages  not  ntoning  for  the  general 
lack  of  dramatic  strength. 

DE  LA  RAMEE,  de  1A  rA'mA',  LOUIU.  See 
Ouida. 

DE  LA  BEY,  de  1A  rA'e,  Jacor  Hendrhk 
( 184!» —  ) .  A  famous  Boer  military  leader  of 
French  Huguenot  descent.  He  was  born  in  the 
Lichtenburg  District  of  the  Western  Transvaal, 
whither  his  father  had  moved  after  Sir  HaiTV 
Smith  and  the  British  troops  had  driven  them 
from  the  Orange  Free  State,  in  consequence  of 
their  participation  with  Pretorius  in  the  driving 
out  of  the  British  from  Bloemfontein  in  1848.  His 
early  life  was  marked  by  a  severe  training  in  the 
art  of  warfare,  through  numerous  campaigns 
against  hostile  Kaffir  tribes.  His  first  experience 
as  a  commanding  officer  was  against  the  Basutos 
in  the  early  00's,  during  which  he  distinguished 
himself  so  conspicuously  that  when  the  Boer  Brit- 
ish War  of  1899-1902  broke  out,  he  was  unan- 
imously elected  to  the  command  of  the  Lichten- 
burg burghers,  who  afterwards  formed  part  of 
Cronje's  western  column.  Like  Cronje,  he  rarely 
carried  weapons  on  the  field,  but  was  never  seen 
without  his  field-glass,  pipe,  and  Bible.  Previous 
to  the  war  he  had  represented  his  distric  t  for  ten 
years  in  the  Volksraad.  and  was  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  Joubert,  as  against  Krujier.  He  was  not 
among  the  Boers  who  were  anxious  to  Iwgin 
war.  and  was  one  of  the  few  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Transvaal  Volksraad  who  protested 
auain»t  the  ultimatum  of  President  Kruger. 
Hostilities  once  begun,  however,  he  rapidly  be- 
came one  of  the  most  determined  leader*  of  his 
people,  and  in  the  first  stages  of  the  war  greatly 
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distinguished  himself  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
'aid  out  the  lines  of  the  buttle  of  Mugc  rsfontein, 
and  other  smaller  encounters.  l.:iter,  he  con- 
ducted a  well-ordered  retreat  before  the  British 
advance  under  l/>rd  Roberts,  and  at  Nooitgedneht. 
in  1900,  captured  500  British  troops.  In  the 
second  or  guerrilla  stage  of  the  war  he  was 
equally  distinguished  by  his  successful  tactics. 
Iiis  most  important  success  lieing  the  capture  of 
Ihc  British  general.  Ix>rd  Metliuen,  on  March  7. 
1902.  together  with  a  number  of  British  troops. 
His  lack  of  hospital  accommodations,  and  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  making  forced  and 
sudden  marches,  precluded  hi»  detention  of  the 
wounded  lx>rd  Mctiiuen,  whom  he  accordingly 
had  to  release.  His  entire  career  throughout  the 
war  was  marked  by  great  personal  gallantry  and 
by  the  humane  treatment  accorded  to  his  enemies. 
With  the  Boers  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
leaders  of  the  two  republic*,  and  he  gained  from 
his  foc.n  the  reputation  of  l»eing  a  leader  of  un- 
erring military  judgment  und  remarkable  re- 
sourcefulness in  emergencies.  In  1902  he  was 
niie  of  the  Boer  committee  which  arranged  for 
the  submission  of  his  countrymen,  and  after- 
sards  formed  taic  of  the  deputation  appointed 
to  visit  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  distressed 
Itocrs,  whom  the  British  had  repatriated,  but 
for  whom  the  terms  of  peace  did  not  adequately 
provide. 

DE  LA  RIVE,  de  la  rev',  Acointk  Artiutb 
(  1801-73).  A  Swiss  physicist  who  devoted  much 
attention  to  researches  in  electricity.  He  was  born 
in  (Seneva.  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  ap- 
|K>inted  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Geneva  Academy.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
investigate  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust, 
and  made  observations  in  an  artesian  well  700 
feet  in  depth.  He  dbu-ovcrcd  the  procesa  of  elec- 
tro gilding,  and  in  184J  received  for  it  a  prize 
of  3000  francs  from  the  French  Academy  of 
Seieiiees.  of  which  in  18154  he  was  made  a  foreign 
associate.  He  made  original  discoveries  in  con- 
nection with  magnetism,  electro-dynamics,  the 
connection  of  magnetism  with  electricity,  the 
properties  of  the  voltaic  arc,  and  the  passage  of 
electricity  through  extremely  rarefied  media.  He 
published  a  complete  treatise  on  electricity 
<  1853-58),  which  was  for  many  years  considered 
a  standard  work. 

DEL  A  ROCHE.  d<  la'rosh'.  Pa 1 1.  (1797- 
1850).  A  French  historical  painter.  l>orn  in 
I'aris,  duly  17.  1797.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Baron 
i.'ros,  and  one  of  the  most  representative  painters 
<>f  his  time.  In  his  ".loan  of  Are''  and  the 
"Death  of  ljuccn  Elizabeth"  he  essayed  to  follow 
the  RomMtic  School,  but  earlv  turned  to  his- 
torical painting,  His  "Death  of  the  Duke  of 
l.ttise"  and  "Cromwell  Opening  the  Coffin  of 
Charles  I."  are  evented  with  technical  power 
:ind  fine  dramatic  effect.  His  "Children  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  the  Tower"  up  pea  red  in  1831. 
Among  other  historical  subject*  are  the  "Exc 
nition  of  Lady  Jane  Grey"  and  "I^ord  Strafford 
<>n  the  Way  to  Execution  Insulted  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Soldiers."  Hi-  m.>-f  ambitious  work, 
finished  in  I S4  I .  is  the  hemievele  in  the  Theatre 
of  the  Kcole  des  Beaux- Art*  in  Paris.  In  it  the 
art-  of  different  nations  are  depicted,  and  the 
seventy-five  life  sire  figures  that  occ  upy  the  can- 
vas are  portrait-  of  the  artist-  of  the  times  and 
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countries  represented.    The  figure  that  repr«> 
sents  Gothic  architecture  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  painter's  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Horace  Vernet.    After  her  death,  which  occurrd 
in  1845,  a  note  of  tenderness  and  pathos  acems 
to  have  been  added  to  his  work,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  grief,  as  it  were,  he  produced  **v 
cral  sacred  works.    His  "Christian  Martyr"  * 
widely  known,  and  the  "Crown  of  Thorns"  and 
the  "Return  from  Golgotha"  show  a  sjHintaneitv 
and  freedom  of  treatment  not  always  apparent 
in  the  works  of  Delaroche,  and  express  a  mw 
impulse  liorn  of  love  ami  sorrow.    His  "Calvary" 
appeared  in  1853,  and  "Jesus  in  the  Garden  <>f 
Getliaemanc"  in    1854.     Among  his   later  his 
torical  works  are:  "Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau." 
painted  in  1847  ;  "Bonaparte  at  Saint  Bernard" 
1 1850)  ;  and  "Marie  Antoinette  Before  the  Revo 
lutionary  Tribunal"  (1S5I).    Delaroche  painted 
without    impetuosity,    and    consequently  with 
little  feeling,    lie  had  the  pictorial  sense  in  a 
high  degree,  and  sometimes  lairdered  oti  the  melo- 
dramatic.   His  large  and  sumptuous  picture  of 
the  "Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth"  is  an  instance 
of  this.    He  painted  rich  stuffs  with  great  skill, 
but  never  touched  high  sentiment  or  deep  feci 
ing.    S.  W.  Reynolds,  Desclaux.  and  others  have 
engraved  his  principal  work-.     Delaroche  wa.- 
a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  a  professor  in 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts:  he  received  the  cros- 
of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.    He  die! 
in  Paris,  November  4,  1850.    Consult:  Strana 
ban,  A  History  of  French  Painting  (New  York. 
1899)  ;  Tytler,  Modern  Painters  and  Their  Paint 
ing  (lioston,  1899)  ;  Blanc.  Hifttnire  dm  pcintrra 
francais  au  XIX.  xieele    (Paris.   1845)  :  Rn>, 
Delaroche  (London,  1880). 

DE  LA  RUE.  Warrew  (1815  89).  An  Eng 
lish  scientist.  He  introduced  important  improve- 
ments in  oil- refining,  color-printing,  and  enve 
lope-folding  machines,  hut  is  known  chiefly  fur 
hia  photographs  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  pub 
lished  also  a  number  of  interesting  papers  on 
astronomy  and  physics. 

DE  LA  TOUE,  dc  la  toor,  Mai-rick  QcnnOT. 
See  La  Tour,  Mai: kick  Qcentin  oe. 

DELATTKE    de-lA'tr*.  Alfred  Loris   (  ISiO 
— ).     A  French  archaeologist,  liorn  at  IV-vill> 
les  Rouen.   Sent  as  a  missionary  to  Alcgriu.  he 
hecame  chaplain  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Loui» 
of  Carthage  and  conservator  of  the  arelueologiral 
museum  at  Algiers.  His  investigations  among  thr 
ruins  of  ancient  Carthage  have  done  much  to  in 
crease    historical   knowledge   and   a  rchieo  logical 
interest.    His  works  include:  Carthage  ft  In  T* 
nixie  au  point  de  rue  arrhenlogique  (  ISis.lf  :  /» 
script  ions  de  Carthage  (1884-85);  Sout^nir*  * 
la  croisade  de  ffaint  Lout*  trot/re's  a  Cartha* 
(1888);    l.cs   tombtaux  putiiques   de  Carthnv 
11890);    and    Sou  renin    de    I'aneienne  e<)\^ 
d'Afrigue  (1893). 

DEL  ATTRE.    Roland.      See    Lassi  s.  lit 

I  A  NIK). 

DELAUNAY,  dc-hm*',  Charles  EratA 
(  1810-72).  A  French  nstronomer  and  mathriaa 
tician.  He  was  professor  of  mechanics  in  Pan* 
and  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  *ucce»de' 
l^everrier  as  director  of  the  observatory.  H' 
published  a  number  of  valuable  works,  anxnu: 
which  may  be  mentioned  his  Trait*  de  mtttmf* 
ratinnelle  and  his  Thcorie  de  la  hine. 
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DELAUNAY,  Louis  Arsene  (1820—).  A 
French  actor,  born  in  Paris.  He  made  hi*  first 
appearance  at  the  Odcon  in  1840,  and  for  two 
years  was  engaged  there  as  leading  juvenile.  In 
1848  he  appeared  as  Durante  in  Lc  Mentcur,  at 
the  Thc&tre  Franca  is,  and  in  1850  became  a 
regular  member  of  that  theatre.  In  1877  he  wai> 
appointed  professor  of  dramatic  declamation  at 
the  Conservatoire.  He  received  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1883.  and  retired  from 
the  stage  in  1887.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ac 
complishcd  of  the  French  actors,  finding  his  parts 
in  the  plays  of  Augier.  He  Mussct,  Victor  Hugo, 
und  Paillerou. 

DELAUNAY,  Juua  Klie  (1828  91).  A 
French  figure  and  portrait  painter,  born  in 
Nantes.  He  wu«  the  pupil  of  I -a  mot  he  and 
Flandrin,  and  gained  the  prix  de  Koine  in  1850. 
His  notable  decorative  paintings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  foyer  of  the  Opera  House,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  the*  Church  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Pan- 
theon, in  Paris.  The  paintings  in  the  Pantheon, 
representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Saint  Oene 
vieve.  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  Among  his  best 
works  are:  "The  Plague  at  Rome"  (18<i9).  a 
water-color  called  bin  masterpiece ;  "Diana,"  a 
fine  nude;  and  'The  Death  of  the  Centaur  No- 
sns" — all  in  the  Luxembourg.  He  also  painted 
l>ortrnits,  among  which  that  of  his  "Mother"  and 
that  of  "Mademoiselle  Toulmouche"  are  among 
itis  best  canvases.  His  work  is  characterized  by 
great  attention  to  form,  firm  modeling,  and  a 
noble,  rather  severe  style  of  composition.  He 
was  awarded  a  first-class  medal  at  the  Paris 
Imposition  of  I87S.  and  the  medal  of  honor  in 
1HX9.  In  IH7H  he  became  an  officer  of  the  I.egion 
of  Honor,  and  the  following  year  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Institute. 

DE  LAUNE,  de  I'm.  Etiennk.  See  Latne, 
or  Lailne,  Ktiennk  he. 

DEI/A  VAN.  A  city  in  Walworth  County, 
Wis.,  (12  miles  southwest  of  Milwaukee;  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad 
(  Map:  Wisconsin,  E  0).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  city  is  noted  for 
its  mineral  springs,  and,  with  Dclavan  Lake  in 
the  vicinity,  is  a  popular  place  of  resort.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  2038;  in  1!H)0.  2244. 

DELAVIGNE,  de  la'vA'ny*-  'Ieaw  Francis 
Caniuir  (1703  1843) .  A  French  lyric  poet  and 
dramatist .  born  in  Havre,  April  4.  1793.  He 
won  distinction  from  the  French  Academy  in 
IS  11,  and  was  elected  a  memlier  of  it  in  1825. 
1 1  is  first  important  writings  were  dithyrambic 
poems,  Lch  I/,  ssvnir-nm*  (  1818),  antique  in  form, 
but  present  ami  direct  in  their  allusions  to  the 
disasters  of  the  last  Napoleonic  years.  These 
gave  stirring  expression  to  popular  emotions, 
especially  to  the  rancor  and  fears  of  the  Lib- 
erals at  the  reactionary  rule  of  the  restored 
llourbons.  They  achieved  sensational  success. 
In  1819  he  turned  the  same  talent  to  eelebrnti1 
•  loan  of  Arc.  thus  appealing  to  a  universal  patri- 
otic sentiment  before  either  Hugo  or  Ltmartine 
bad  begun  to  touch  the  French  heart  with  their 
Napoleonic  verses.  The  forerunner  should  not 
lie  forgotten  in  the  greatness  of  his  successors, 
and  in  drama  Delavigne  is  as  important  as 
either  to  the  continuity  of  historic  development. 
He  stands  between  Ileaumarchais  and  Emtio 
Augier.  almost  the  sole  talented  representative 
of   dignified   comedy,   and   while   his  dramatic 


work,  taken  chronologically,  represents  almost 
every  phase  of  the  conversion  of  a  strict  Claast- 
cist  into  u  moderate  Romanticist,  bin  merits 
of  prudent  eclecticism  are  in  danger  of  being 
obscured  by  the  glories  of  his  successor*.  H  is 
L'tcolv  des  vieillards  (1823)  still  holds  the 
Itoards  by  its  lively  dialogue,  graceful  style  and 
ingenious  invention.  Marino  Fatieri  ( 1829 J  an- 
ticipates the  Hugoesque  mingling  of  tragic  and 
comic  elements,  preserving  an  academic  correct 
iiess  of  form  without  following  the  classic  rules. 
Other  plays  still  occasionally  acted  and  often 
read  are:  Les  eeprr.s  sunlit-nnvs  (  181!))  ;  Louts 
XI.  (1832)  ;  /.«•*  enfant*  d'Eduuurd  (1833)  ;  and 
La  fille  du  Cid  ( 1839).  Delavigne  was  elected  to 
the  Academy  in  1825,  und  in  1830  rose  to  the 
political  occasion,  as  he  had  done  after  Waterloo. 
His  song,  "La  Parisicnne,"  wet  to  music  by  Auber, 
rivaled  for  u  time  the  "Marseillaise"  itself,  and 
"l.a  Varsovienne"  was  sung  as  a  battle  man-li 
by  the  rebelling  Poles.  Indeed,  it  is  as  a  poet  of 
politics,  u  man  of  the  hour,  that  Delavigne  is 
at  his  best.  At  times  very  popular,  he  needed 
striking  occasions  to  evoke  his  genius.  When  he 
became  contemplative  he  was  commonplace,  but 
in  direct  ap|)eal  he  wrote  with  terse  vigor. 
His  private  life  was  above  reproach.  He  died 
in  Lyons,  December  11,  1843.  There  are  several 
editions  of  his  Works  (Paris.  1845.  1855,  1863), 
and  a  convenient  one  of  the  forms  and  Flavn 
(ib.,  1SC3). 

DEL'A W ARE  One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  l-nited  States,  constituting  one  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  (Map:  1  nited  States. 
L  3).  It  lies  between  latitudes  88"  27'  and  39" 
50'  N.  and  longitudes  75°  2'  and  75*  47'  W.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania;  on  the 
east  by  the  estuary  of  the  Delaware  River  and  by- 
Delaware  Hay,  which  separate  it  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south  ami 
west  by  Maryland.  It  is  next  to  the  smallest  of 
the  States,  and  has  a  total  area  of  2050  square 
miles,  of  which  1960  square  miles  is  land  and  90 
square  miles  is  water  surface.  It  has  a  length  of 
about  100  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  a 
greatest  width  of  35  miles  and  a  least  width  of 
15  miles.  At  the  entrance  to  Delaware  May  is 
Cape  Henlopen,  opposite  Cape  May.  N.  ./. 

Topooraphy.  The  tojiojnaphy  of  Delaware  is 
extremely  simple,  and  presents  little  diversity 
of  features.  Almost  the  entire  State  is  on  the 
nearly  level  coastal  plain,  and  probably  averages 
less  than  50  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the  extreme 
north  the  surface  is  rolling,  but  the  highest  hill 
only  attains  an  altitude  of  280  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  while  the  only  relief  to  monotonous 
level  in  the  central  and  southern  |>ortions  is 
the  central  sandy  ridye.  not  exceed ing  70  feet. 
The  streams  of  Delaware,  while  numerous,  nrv  all 
small.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  tin- 
streams  flow  in  an  easterly  or  southeasterly 
direction  across  it  from  *  Pennsylvania  anil 
Maryland,  and  empty  into  the  Delaware.  Near 
ly  all  the  State,  however,  lies  on  the  penin- 
sula between  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bn\s. 
and  .the  divide  between  their  waters  tra 
verses  the  State  from  north  to  south,  keep 
ing  at  a  uniform  distance  from  the  east 
coast.  Thus,  as  the  State  broadens  southward, 
a  relatively  greater  port  of  it  lies  west  of  the 
divide  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  None  of 
these  rivers  is  navigable,  although  the  e-tnnr\- 
likc  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek  permits  the  u*<* 
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cent  of  vessels  to  Wilmington.  The  IX-laware 
DOMt  of  Delaware  Buy  and  tlie  estuary  of  Dela- 
ware River  offer  few  advantages  in  the  way 
of  harbors.  Portions  of  the  shore  are  marshy, 
and  the  only  good  harbors  are  at  Ix-wes,  Wil- 
mington, and  New  Castle.  The  Delaware  Break- 
water has  l>een  constructed  at  great  expense 
near  tlie  mouth  of  the  bay,  in  order  to  remedy 
somewhat  this  deficiency  of  safe  harbors.  On 
the  southern  border  of  the  State  there  is  an 
area  of  swamp  land  covering  70  square  miles. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  are  a  number  of 
shallow  bays  or  lugoons  separated  from  the  ocean 
by  sandy  reefs:  the  shallowness  of  their  en- 
trance, however,  limits  there  usefulness.  The 
largest  bays  are  Rehoboth  and  Indian  River  bays, 
which  have  a  common  outlet  known  as  Indian 
River  Inlet,  which  permits  navigation  by  vessels 
drawing  less  than  six  feet  of  water. 

Climatk  ami  Soil.  Situated  on  the  eastern 
const  of  the  continent,  Delaware  has  a  teni|>ernte 
climate,  with  a  considerable  range  of  temperature 
and  an  ample  rainfall. 

The  average  annual  temperature  is  about  55° 
F.,  varying  from  5ti°  at  the  extreme  south  to 
alnnit  T*'1J  at  the  extreme  north.  The  average 
daily  range  of  temperature,  or  difference  lietween 
the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  during 
twenty-four  hours,  is  from  16°  to  20°.  The 
highest  summer  temperature  on  record  is  103° 
and  the  lowest  winter  temperature  —  17°;  even 
in  midsummer  the  temperature  has  descended 
to  50°.  On  the  average  August  day  the  tempera- 
ture risen  to  about  H.">D.  and  on  the  average  Janu- 
ary day  the  temperature  descends  to  25°.  In  the 
fall  frosts  seldom  occur  before  October  10th,  and 
may  not  nrctir  until  about  November  1st;  while 
in  the  spring  they  may  occur  as  late  as  the  latter 
part  of  April.  The  advent  of  spring  (i.e.  the 
awakening  of  plant  lifc>  occurs  on  the  average 
about  the  end  of  March. 

The  annual  rainfall  is,  on  the  average,  from 
40  to  45  inches  over  the  State  as  a  whole,  but 
is  slightly  greater  on  the  coast  than  inland.  The 
rainfall  is  rather  evenly  distributed  over  the 
whole  year,  although  there  seems  to  lve  some- 
what less  precipitation  in  late  fall  anil  early 
winter  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Dam- 
aging droughts  are  not  infrequent,  but  killing 
droughts  are  unknown.  Heavy  rainfalls  take 
place:  sometimes  an  average  month's  rainfall 
occurs  in  a  single  day;  but  damaging  rain-storms 
are  rare.  Thunder-storms  and  hail-storms  are 
most  frequent  from  May  to  August.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  are  from  the  northwest  from  Oc- 
tober to  May,  from  the  southwest  in  June  and 
•  hily.  and  variable  during  the  intervening  sprint? 
and'  fall  months. 

The  soils  are  sedimentary,  derived  from  the  un- 
derlying Tertiary  rm-ks.  In  the  rolling  northern 
portion  of  the  State  the  soil  is  clay,  passing 
through  the  various  gradations  from  a  heavy 
clay  to  a  loamy  clay,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
raising  fruits.  »rii-M's,  and  grains.  In  the  un- 
dulating middle  section,  approximately  covered 
by  Kent  County,  the  soil  is  generally  loamy. 
Mere  fruits,  licrries,  vegetables,  and  the  vine 
flourish.  In  the  flat  southern  section  of  Sussex 
County  the  soil  is  sandy,  with  here  and  there 
outcrops  of  loamy  clay.  This  region  is  best 
adapted  for  strawberry  and  peach  culture.  For 
flora  and  fauna  see  the  respective  paragraphs 
under  I'xiTEn  STATES. 
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Geology  and  Mineralogy.  The  entire  State 
falls  within  the  Atlantic  coastal  region,  und  U 
therefore  underlaiu  by  strata  of  recent  geolog 
ical  age  (Map:  Special  Map).  Cretaceous  strata 
appear  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Castle  Couu 
ty,  while  southward  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary 
beds  predominate.  Clays  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  brick  and  tcrra-cotta.  and  kaolin,  are 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington.  A  small 
area  of  granite  occurs  near  this  city,  from  which 
building  stone  and  road-material  are  quarried, 
and  some  feldspar  bus  been  extracted.  Glass- 
sand,  marls,  and  bog-iron  ore  are  known  to  form 
extensive  deposits.  The  output  of  granite  in 
I!KH)  was  valued  at  $008,023. 

AoBictLTURE.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry, farms  constituting  85  per  cent,  of  the 
total  laud  surface.  The  tigurcs  in  this  connec 
tion  have  not  changed  materially  in  three  de- 
cades. The  fact  that  the  soil  is  l»est  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  is  reflected  in  the  values 
of  land,  which  average  $15  per  acre  in  the 
northern  section,  $19  in  the  middle,  and  J? \2 
in  the  southern.  During  the  last  half -century 
there  has  been  a  continuous  and  mark.nl  increase 
in  the  number  of  farms,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  average  size.  In  1850  the  average 
farm  was  of  158  acres;  in  I'.MK),  110  acres. 
Twenty-seven  ikt  cent,  of  the  farms  in  1900  were 
between  50  and  75  acres  in  extent,  while  30  per 
cent,  were  between  100  nnd  175  acres.  Compared 
with  other  States,  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  farm* 
are  rented,  and  the  per  cent,  has  increased  from 
42  in  1880  to  60  in  1900.  Share  renting  is  the 
prevailing  method. 

In  no  State  have  fertilizers  become  so  generally 
used,  the  average  amount  per  farm  |$.->5.*;5> 
being  three  times  that  for  the  North  Atlantic 
States.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  dur 
ing  the  decade  in  the  two  principal  crops — corn 
ami  wheat.  The  increased  interest  in  the  latter 
is  most  remarkable  in  view  of  the  opposite 
tendency  in  most  Eastern  States.  The  wheat 
acreage  is  several  times  that  for  all  the  New 
England  States.  The  other  cereals  are  relative 
ly  unimportant.  The  oats  crop  has  decreased 
to  one-third  the  acreage  of  1890.  Hay  ranks 
third  in  acreage.  Orchard  and  small  fruits  have 
long  constituted  one  of  the  main  sources  of  in- 
come. In  late  years,  however,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  peach-trees — which  greatly  excelled  all 
other  trees  in  number  and  importance — have  l«*ti 
destroyed  or  injured  by  frosts,  since  when  in 
creased  attention  has  U-en  turned  to  market  sn.l 
farm  gardening,  tomatoes  being  the  leading  crop, 
to  which  alone  nearly  10.000  acres  were  devoted 
in  1899.  The  proximity  of  the  large  coast  citie*. 
particularly  Philadelphia,  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
garden  farming.  Stock-raising  is  "of  secondary 
importance,  nnd  has  been  about  stationary  fur  * 
number  of  vears.  The  1900  census  return*  show 
32.000  dairy  cows.  21.000  other  cattle.  4fi.700 
swine,  nnd  29.700  horses. 

Manufactihes.  The  manufacturing  industry 
employs  over  22.000  people,  and  rivals  a^ricul 
til K  in  importance.  The  location  is  favorable, 
inasmuch  as  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  neighbor 
ing  States  can  be  put  down  at  Wilmington  a* 
cheaply  as  at  Philadelphia:  while  the  position  on 
the  coast  affords  an  advantage  in  shipping  arnl 
in  ship-building.  The  falls  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rrandvwine  have  heen.  from  nn  early  date 
extensively  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
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'I  I u-  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products)  leads 
in  importance.  This  industry  includes  steel  and 
rolling  mills,  car-shops,  foundry  and  machine 
shops,  and  ship  building  yards—in  all  53  estab- 
Ibhments,  aggregating  a  capital  of  $15,000,000, 
or  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  State.  The 
leather  industry  runks  next,  and  is  the  most 
prosjierous  of  any  of  the  manufacturing  enter- 
prises.  The  20  establishments  have  trebled  their 
capital  and  have  almost  doubled  their  product 
during  the  last  decade.  The  increased  produc- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  resulted  in  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  canning  industry, 
the  number  of  establishments  having  increased 
from  28  to  51  during  the  decade.  Prosperity 
has  not  been  shared,  however,  by  the  textile  in- 
dustries, the  establishments  having  decreased 
from  10  to  5.  There  has  been  some  decline  also 
in  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons. 

Fisheries.  The  lishing  industry  is  increasing 
in  importance,  but  is  much  less  extensive  than 
in  the  neighboring  coast  States.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  product  in  1897  was  $252,000,  the 
oyster,  shad,  and  sturgeon  fisheries  being  the 
most  important.  The  men  employed  numbered 
2400. 

Transportation  ani>  Commerce.  A  number 
of  the  trunk  lines  connecting  the  Kast  with  the 
South  and  the  West  pass  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  The  total  mileage  in  1809  was 
34!),  or  a  little  less  than  18  per  100  square  miles 
f»f  territory  or  per  10.000  inhabitants.  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  bays  are  connected  by  a  canal  13*4 
miles  long.  00  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep.  This 
work  was  completed  in  1820.  at  a  cost  of  $2,250,- 
OOO.  The  massive  breakwater  at  Uwes  was  begun 
in  1828.  and  completed  in  1800,  nt  a  cost  of  over 
£2.000,000.  There  is  some  foreign  commerce  di- 
rect through  Wilmington,  but  such  trade  is  gen- 
erally through  Baltimore  or  some  Northern  port. 
The  coasting  trade  is  important,  especially  with 
New  York,  with  which  Wilmington  is  connected 
by  a  line  of  steamers.  Wilmington  is  a  customs 
district,  and  there  are  deputy  collectors  at  New 
( \istle  and  I.ewes. 

IJ.wks.  Iti  1!M)0  there  were  20  national  banks 
in  operation  in  the  State,  with  a  combined  capi- 
tal of  $2,150,000  and  deposits  of  $fi,3!»7.000; 
two  State  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $000,000  and 
deposits  of  $1,085,000.  and  tvi  mutual  savings 
banks,  with  deposits  of  $5,027,000  and  20.300 
depositors. 

1'oi'it.atiox.  In  1700  Delaware  had  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000:  in  1820.  72,700;  in  1850.  01,- 
500;  in  1800.  112.200;  in  1870.  125.000;  in 
1SS0.  140.000;  in  1800.  108,500.  nnd  in  1000. 
1*4.700.  Hut  three  States  had  less  population  at 
the  last  census, and  but  six  a  lower  rate  of  increase 
for  the  decade.  There  were  04  individuals  to  the 
square  mile.  The  negroes  numbered  30.700;  and 
the  foreign-born  13.800,  of  whom  about  one-half 
were  Irish.  Wilmington  had  a  population  of 
70.500.  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  |Mipulation, 
and  is  the  only  city  exceeding  4000.  Dover  is  the 
capital. 

Rei.h.ion.  The  leading  religious  denomina- 
tions are  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Roman  Cath- 
olic. Presbyterian.  Protestant  Kpiscopal.nnd  Bap 
tist.  Wilmington  is  the  see  of  the  Protestant 
Kpiseopal  diocese  of  Delaware  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Wilmington.  There  are  over 
400  churches. 
Vol.  V.— i». 


Education.  The  public-school  system  was 
established  in  1875.  The  State  school  fund  is 
largely  derived  from  Delaware's  share  in  the 
United  States  surplus  revenue  and  fiom  the 
proc«-cds  of  certain  fees  and  licenses.  The  State 
Constitution  places  a  minimum  limit  of  $100,000 
on  the  annual  appropriation  for  schools  in  addi 
tion  to  the  school  fund.  In  1000  $130,000  was 
distributed  to  the  counties  for  use  in  the  pay 
ment  of  teachers*  salaries  and  supplying  free 
text-books.  There  are  separate  race  schools.  The 
school  year  averages  100  days  in  length.  From 
an  estimated  number  of  48,800  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  ( 1800),  33,100  were 
enrolled  in  school,  the  average  attendance,  how- 
ever, being  but  22,000.  There  were  840  teachers, 
of  whom  022  were  females.  There  are  12  high 
schools.  There  is  an  agricultural  college  for 
colored  students  at  Dover.  The  State  has  no 
normal  schools,  but  teachers'  institutes  are  held 
in  each  county.  The  only  institution  for  higher 
instruction  is  Delaware  College  at  Newark, 
which  is  open  to  l>oth  sexes. 

Government.  The  present  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1807.  To  be  amended,  it  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  at  two  consecutive 
legislatures.  A  constitutional  convention  may 
be  called  if  demanded  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House,  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 
To  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage  requires  a  resi 
dence  in  the  State  for  one  year,  in  the  county 
three  months,  and  in  the  election  district  for 
twenty  days.  The  usual  mental  qualification! 
are  required,  as  is  also  the  ability  to  read  the 
Constitution.  Disfranchisement  follows  for  the 
conviction  of  felony  or  implication  in  attempted 
bribery  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  franchise.    Registration  is  also  required. 

Legislative.  —  Elections  and  legislative  ses 
sioiis  are  held  biennially — the  former  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
There -is  a  Senate  of  17  meml>crs,  7  from  the 
northern  county  and  5  from  each  of  the  other 
two,  chosen  for  four  years,  and  a  Hons*'  of  Rep 
resentatives  of  35,  the  northern  county  having  15 
memliers  and  the  other  two  10  each,  chosen  for 
two  years.  Senators  must  lie  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  or  over,  and  lie  freeholders  in  their  own 
counties;  Representatives  must  be  twenty-four 
or  over;  and  faith  must  have  lieen  citizens  of  the 
State  three  years,  and  the  last  year  a  resident 
of  the  districts  from  which  they  are  elected,  to  In- 
eligible to  seats  in  the  Legislature.  The  $0  per 
diem  salary  is  discontinued  after  the  sixtieth  day 
of  the  session.  Revenue  bills  must  originate  with 
the  Lower  House.  The  power  of  impeachment 
rests  with  the  Lower  House,  trial  for  impeach- 
ment with  the  Senate. 

Emeeutim. — The  Governor  is  elected  for  a 
period  of  four  years  and  is  not  eligible  a  third 
time.  The  Governor  may  veto  any  bill  or  any 
portion  of  a  bill  appropriating  money,  but  the 
veto  may  l>e  overridden  by  a  three-tifths  vote  of 
each  House.  The  Governor  grants  pardons  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Hoard  of  Pardon.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  presides  over  the  Senate, 
his  term  of  office  being  identical  with  that  of  the 
Governor.  The  Attorney-General  and  Insurance- 
General  also  serve  four  years  each. 

Judirinnt. — There  are  six  State  judges,  one  of 
whom  is  Chancellor  and  one  Chief  .lustice.  and 
all  of  whom  arc  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  12  years. 
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Treason,  murder  in  the  first  degree,  arson  of  a 
dwelling,  rape,  and  burglary  at  night,  with  in* 
tent  to  commit  high  crime*,  are  punishable  with 
death.  The  whipping-post  und  pillory  have  been 
in  use  for  petty  offenders.  Adultery  by  a  wife 
nr  impotence  on  either  side  is  a  cause  for  di- 
vorce, and  divorce  may  be  granted  for  cruelty, 
abandonment,  etc.  Until  1828  the  Presidential 
Electors  of  Delaware  were  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture; since  then  they  have  Itcen  elected  by  the 
popular  vote.  In  1812,  181tl,  and  1820  Delaware 
had  two  Representatives  in  Congress,  ami  there- 
fore cast  four  electoral  votes;  but  at  all  other 
times,  having  but  one  such  Representative,  it  has 
east  only  three  electoral  votes. 

Militia.  There  is  a  tot*]  organized  militia  of 
:si»s  men.    There  an-  40,02!)  men  of  military  age. 

Finance.  In  December,  1000.  the  total  asset* 
of  the  State  amounted  to  $1,128,445.76.  of  which 
<l  ,030,542  represented  investments.  The  State 
debt  for  I  lie  same  date  was  $709,750,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  incurred  in  the  loans  of  1887 
and  1S!»7.  The  disbursements  for  that  year 
amounted  to  $3I0.H08.86,  and  the  receipts.  $381.- 
SI3.95.  The  largest  item  of  the  receipts  ($155,- 
R0S.79 1  was  n'tiirne<l  from  licenses. 

HISTORY.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
region  Monged  to  the  Lcnni  I.enape  family,  but 
Iroquois  hunting  parties  frequently  traversed 
the  country.  Tin-  name  Delaware  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  bay  which  Lord  de  la  Warr  entered 
in  Kill.  Mcy.  a  Ihitch  explorer,  built  Fort  Nas 
sau  on  Timber  Creek  in  1023,  and  in  1031  a 
Dutch  company,  headed  by  De  Vries,  established 
a  colony  on  l.ewes  Creek",  near  Cape  Hcnlopen. 
which  the  Indians  destroyed.  In  1038  a  colom 
of  Swedes  erected  a  fort  on  Christiana  Creek, 
named  the  country  New  Sweden,  and  subsequent 
ly  established  a  military  post  on  the  island  of 
Tinnieum.  helow  Philadelphia.  The  Dutch  con- 
sidered this  an  invasion  of  their  territory  and 
set  up  Fort  Casimir.  near  the  site  of  the  present 
New  Castle.  A  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  made 
in  1041  near  the  present  site  of  Salem.  X.  J., 
by  a  colony  from  New  Haven,  existed  only  for 
two  years.  After  1042  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch 
came  into  00Cn  COOfliet.  The  Swedes  took  Fort 
Casimir  in  1054,  but  were  driven  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  the  Dutch,  who  seized  the  whole 
country.  When  New  Netherlands  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Rnglish  the  settlements  on  the 
Delaware  were  claimed  both  by  the  Duke  of  York 
and  by  I-ord  Ualtimore.  In  i083  William  Penn 
received  the  territory  in  fee  from  the  Duke  of 
York  and  effected  a  compromise  with  Lord  Bal- 
timore, and  for  twenty  years  Delaware  was  gov- 
erned as  n  pari  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  name 
of  the  'Territories  or  Three  Lower  Counties  on 
the  Delaware,"  each  county  sending  six  Represen- 
tatives to  the  Cencral  Assembly.  In  1703  Dela- 
ware established  a  separate  legislature,  but  con- 
tinued to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Cov- 
entor of  Pennsylvania  till  the  Revolution.  In 
(lie  War  of  Independence,  the  "nine  Hen's  Chick 
••us,'  as  the  Delaware  volunteers  were  called,  ren- 
dered efficient  service.  The  State  was  tin-  first 
to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution.  December  7. 
17*7. 

Though   ii   slave-holding  State.   Delaware  re 
mained  faithful  to  the  Union  in  1801,  and  con- 
tributed nearly  14,000  troops  to  the  Northern 
armies.    In  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, the  Confederate  sentiment  was  strong,  nnd 


large  numbers  went  to  join  the  Southern  forces, 
the  inhabitants  accepted  the  results  of  the  war 
with  ill  grace.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
denounced  by  the  Legislature,  and  though  no 
forcible  attempts  were  made,  as  in  the  South,  to 
hamper  the  enfranchised  negroes  in  the  exercise 
of  their  newly  acquired  civil  and  political  rights, 
the  feeling  of  race  hatred  prevailed  for  a  long 
time  after  the  war. 

The  economic  history  of  the  State  since  1805 
has  been  a  happy  one.  The  period  has  witnessed 
i  remarkable  growth  of  the  railway  system,  the 
development  of  the  fruit  industry,  and  the  rise 
of  Wilmington  as  a  ship-building  and  manufac- 
turing centre.  Progress  in  public  education  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  a  central  Department  of  Instruction. 
The  rapid  growth  of  Wilmington  in  population 
since  1873  has  created  great  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  system  of  representation  in  the  Legis- 
lature as  being  unfair  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
Representatives  are  apportioned  equally  among 
the  three  countries,  with  tike  result  that  New  Cab- 
the  County,  containing  the  city  of  Wilmington, 
with  an  industrial  population  one  and  a  hall 
tunes  that  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  Sussex 
and  Kent,  has  always  been  in  a  hopeless  minor- 
ity. From  1788  to  1  Ko2  Delaware  was  a  Federal 
or  Whig  State  in  national  elections  excepting  in 
1820,  when  it  cast  its  vote  for  Monroe.  Since 
1852  it  has  been  a  Democratic  State  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1872.  1806.  and  1000.  In 
State  politics  it  was  consistently  Democratic  from 
1805  to  1900.  In  1895  the  Republican  Party, 
owing  to  internal  dissensions,  was  split  into  two 
factions.  This  led  to  the  assembling  of  a  rump 
Republican  Legislature  in  1897,  ami  to  a  pro 
longed  contest  for  the  choice  of  a  United  State- 
Senator.  Neither  faction  would  yield,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  was  too  weak  to  avail  itself 
of  the  dissensions  in  the  Republican  Party.  Del- 
aware, therefore,  had  only  one  Senator  in  Con 
gress  from  1895  to  1901.  and  has  had  none  since 
1001.  The  first  State  Constitution  was  adopted 
iu  1770,  the  second  in  1791.  the  third  in  1831.  the 
fourth  in  1897. 

DELAWARE.  A  river  of  the  Eastern  I  mi  ted 
States,  which  rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains  tq.v. )  in  southea-stern  New 
York  (Map:  New  Jersey.  C  1>.  It  Hows  in  a 
south  weal  course  to  Deposit,  a  distance  of  about 
100  miles.  Here  it  turns  sharply  to  the  south 
cast  and  soon  forms  the  boundary  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  receiving  at  Hancock 
the  waters  of  the  eastern  branch,  which  also 
rises  in  the  Catskills.  At  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y.. 
where  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  Pennsyl 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  it  turns  to  the  southwest 
and  flows  in  that  course  to  Delaware  Water  Gap 
fq.v.),  thence  generally  southward  to  Easton. 
Pa.,  thence  southeast  to  a  point  just  below  Tren- 
ton, thence  southwest  again  past  Philadelphia 
and  t'hester.  Pa.,  when1  it  begins  to  broaden  into 
an  estuary,  which  gradually  widens  into  Dela- 
ware May.  In  its  lower  course  it  separates 
New  Jersey  from  Delaware.  Its  length  i* 
410  miles  and  it  drains  an  area  of  12.012 
square  miles,  of  which  one-fourth  is  in  New 
York,  over  one  half  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
about  one-fifth  in  New  Jersey.  Its  mean  di- 
charge  at  Lambertville  has  been  estimated  at 
18,000  cubic  feet  per  second.    It  has  a  eon-ider 
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able  fall  and  furnishes  extensive  power  at  Tren- 
ton, where  it  crosses  the  Full  Line  ( 10  to  15  feet 
fall),  ut  Lainhertville  (Welle**  Falls,  14  feet), 
sit  Bclvidere  (Foul  Rift,  23  feet),  and  at  Port 
.Jervis  (30  feet  |.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Schuylkill  (q.v.)  and  the  Lehigh  (q.v. ),both  from 
the  west.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ship*  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  for  steamboats  to  the  head  of  tide- 
water at  Trenton.  It  is  seldom  thnt  navigation 
is  closed  by  ice  below  Philadelphia.  A  eanul 
parallels  the  left  bank  of  the  river  from  Easton, 
Pa.,  to  Morrisville  (opposite  Trenton),  and  then 
cuts  across  a  bend  to  Bristol.  A  canal  also  con- 
nects Trenton  with  New  Brunswick  (on  the  Rari- 
tan  River),  and  another  crosses  New  .Jersey 
from  near  Phillipsburg  to  .Jersey  City  on  the 
Hudson  River.  A  fourth  cunal  parallels  Lehigh 
River  and  connects  Mauch  Chunk  with  Has  ton, 
while  a  tilth  parallels  the  Lackawaxen  River  from 
Honesdale,  Pa.,  to  Lackawaxen  on  the  Delaware, 
ami  parallels  the  Delaware  to  Port  .Jervis. 

DELAWARE.  A  city  au.l  the  county-seat  of 
Delaware  County.  Ohio,  24  miles  north  of  Co- 
lumbus, on  the  Whetstone  (Olcntangy )  River, 
ami  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis,  the  Columbus.  Sandusky  and  Hock- 
ing, and  the  Columbus.  Hocking  Valley  and  To- 
ledo railroads  (Map:  Ohio.  E  5).  It  is  the  seat 
ol  the  Ohio  Wesleynn  I'niversity  (Methodist- 
Episcopal),  opened  in  1844,  and  has  a  public 
and  oilier  libraries.  There  are  mineral  springs 
noted  for  medicinal  properties.  The  city  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade,  and  has  foundries,  railroad 
repair  shops,  clay-works,  and  manufactures  of 
chairs,  carriages,  building  material,  gloves,  Hour, 
woolens,  lumber,  etc.  Delaware,  incorporated  in 
1827.  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two 
\ears,  and  a  municipal  council.  Population,  in 
ISHO,  8224;  in  1000,  7040. 

DELAWARE  (from  the  Delaware  River). 
One  of  the  most  important  tribes  of  Algonquian 
stock,  originally  occupying  what  is  now  New 
Jersey  and  the  Delaware  River  basin,  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  southeastern  New  York.  They 
cull  themselves  Lvtiape,  'true  men,'  and  claimed 
and  were  accorded  precedence  over  nearly  all  the 
other  tribes  of  Algompiian  kinship.  They  hud 
B  number  of  subtrihes  in  three  principal  divi- 
sions, of  which  the  Munsee  or  Wolf  tribe  (q.v.) 
differed  considerably  from  the  others.  They 
were  friendly  with  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  colo- 
nist-, and  in  1682  marie  the  celebrated  treaty 
with  William  Penn.  which  was  faithfully  kept  on 
both  sides  for  over  half  a  century.  *  German 
Moravian  missionaries,  among  whom  wen-  the 
devoted  Zinzendorf,  Zeisbergcr.  and  Heekewcldcr. 
labored  among  them  with  great  success.  Through 
the  agression  of  the  later  settlers,  backed  by  the 
powerful  Iroquois,  they  were  finally  comjielled 
to  retire  to  the  Susquehanna  and  upper  Ohio 
region,  in  consequence  of  which  they  In-camc  em- 
bittered against  the  English  colonists  and  threw 
their  whole  strength  with  the  French  side  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  of  1754  03.  In  the 
Revolution  they  joined  with  the  British  against 
the  Americans,  and.  with  other  triU-s  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  continued  the  struggle  until  crushed 
by  Wavne  and  compelled  to  accept  the  treatv  of 
Greenville,  by  which,  in  1705,  the  allied  tribes 
ceded  nearly  all  their  ancient  claims  in  what  is 
now  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  During  this  strug- 
gle occurred  the  ma  Mar-re  of  the  peaceful  Chris- 


tian Delawares  at  Gnadcnhuetten,  Ohio,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  remaining  converts  lied  to 
Canada.  By  successive  removals  the  larger  poi- 
tion  of  the  tribe  drifted  from  Indiana  to  Mis- 
6ouri  and  Kansas,  a  considerable  bund  settling 
by  Spanish  permission  in  eastern  Texas.  The 
muin  body  removed  in  1807  from  Kansas  to  the 
Indian  Territory  and  l»ceume  incorporated  with 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  whole  tribe,  including 
the  Munsee,  numbers  now  about  1750.  distributed 
as  follows:  Incorporated  in  Cherokee  Nation, 
780;  on  (late)  Wichita  reservation,  Oklahoma. 
95;  Munsee,  with  ChippeWa.  in  Kansas,  55(!); 
Munsee,  with  Stockbridge.  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.. 
210  < 1)  :  "Moravians  of  the  Thames,'  Ontario, 
355;  "Munsee*  of  the  Thames,'  Ontario,  120; 
Delaware,  with  Six  Nations,  on  Grand  River 
reserve,  Ontario,  135.  » 

DELAWARE  BAT.  A  bay  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  between  the  States 
of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  (Map:  New  Jersey, 
B  5).  It  receive*  the  Delaware  River,  whose 
estuary  gradually  emerges  into  the  bay.  It  is 
about' 10  miles  long  to  where  it  contracts  to  a 
width  of  4  miles.  Its  greatest  width  is  25  mile-, 
and  the  width  at  the  entrance,  between  Cnjie 
May,  in  New  Jersey,  and  Cape  Hcnlo|ien.  in 
Delaware,  is  a!»out  15  mile*.  The  depth  of  the 
channel  varies  from  30  to  00  feet,  but  much 
of  the  bay  has  less  than  90  feet  of  water.  A 
breakwater  at  Cape  Henlopen,  constructed  by 
the  L'nited  States  Government,  forms  a  large  and 
safe  harbor  from  24  to  35  feet  deep.  Government 
lighthouses  are  maintained  at  the  entrance  to 
the  bay  and  also  at  n  numlter  of  places  within 
the  bay,  not  only  to  mark  |s>ints  on  the  shore, 
but  also  shoal  places  in  the  channel.  A  large 
tonnage  of  coast  and  foreign  shipping  passe- 
through  the  bay  to  and  from  Wilmington,  Ches- 
ter, and  Philadelphia. 

DELAWARE  COLLEGE.  An  educational 
institution  founded  at  Newark.  Del.,  in  1833. 
In  1851)  the  college  was  closed  and  was  not  re- 
opened until  1870.  when  it  was  made  a  bench 
eiary  of  the  Congressional  act  of  1862  granting 
public  lands  to  the  several  States  for  the  pur 
pose  of  establishing  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  art*.  I'nder  a  further  (Jongressionul 
act,  known  as  the  "Hatch  Bill.'  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  was  established  at  the  col- 
lege in  1HS7  :  and  under  an  act  of  1890  the  college 
receive*  annually  some  $20,000  additional.  The 
college  confers  degrees  in  arts,  science,  and  the 
technical  sciences.  In  1002  the  college  property 
amounted  to  $250,000,  and  the  total  annual  in- 
come to  $45,000.  At  the  same  time  the  library 
contained  13,000  volumes. 

DELAWARE  WATER  GAP.  A  low  gap 
and  narrow  gorge  in  the  Kittatinny  Range  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  on  the  Iwirders  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  near  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 
(Map:  Pennsylvania.  F  3).  The  Delaware  River 
(lows  through  the  pip.  The  steep  mountain  sides 
rise  to  a  height  of  1400  feet  above  the  water, 
forming  very  picturesque  scenery,  which  makes 
the  region  a  popular  summer  resort.  It  is 
reached  by  rail  from  Philadelphia  (  10S  miles), 
and  New  York  (88  milesi. 

DE  LA  WARR,  or  DELAWARE,  Thomas 
West,  Lord  (1577-1018).  A  Colonial  Governor 
of  Virginia.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Baron 
Dc  la  Warr,  and  became  a  member  of  Queen  Klize- 
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beth*  Privy  Council  in  1G02.  In  1009  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Council  of  Virginia;  and 
in  February,  1010,  was  uppointed  first  (iovernor 
and  Captain-Ceneral  of  Virginia,  arriving  at 
Jamestown  on  .lune  10,  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  originul  colonists  from  abandoning  the  settle- 
ment. Though  he  lived  with  ridiculous  pomp,  he 
was  an  able  and  energetic  ollleer,  and  infused  new 
life  into  the  previously  mismanaged  colony.  He 
planted  a  small  settlement  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Hampton,  and  built  two  forts,  Henry  and 
Charles,  named  in  honor  of  King  James's  sons. 
In  March,  1011.  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 
to  restore  his  health,  but  was  driven  by  a  storm 
into  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name.  He 
never  returned  to  Jamestown,  though  he  re- 
mained the  nominal  Coventor  and  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  enterprise.  In  Hi  18, 
in  answer  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  colonists, 
then  smarting  under  Argall's  oppression,  he  sailed 
again  for  America,  but  died  on  the  voyage.  His 
The  Relation  of  .  .  .  Lord  De  La  W'arr 
.  .  .  to  the  Council  of  Virginia,  originally 
published  in  1011,  was  republished  in  1858. 

DELBCEUF,  del'bef.  Joseph  Remi  Leopold 
(1831-90).  A  Belgian  philosopher,  born  in 
Liege.  In  1800  he  became  an  instructor  in  the 
Normal  School  of  his  native  town,  in  1803-00 
was  professor  of  philosophy  in  ({bent,  and  from 
1800  held  a  chair  in  Liege.  His  works  include: 
he  la  moralitc  en  littcraturc  (1801):  he  la 
psgchologic  com  me  science  naturcllc,  son  present 
ct  son  arvnir  (1875);  and  Lc  sommcil  et  lea 
teres  (1885). 

1) EL B RUCK,  del'bruk.  Bebthold  (1842—). 
A  Cerman  comparative  philologist  and  Sanskrit 
scholar,  born  in  Putbus.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  comparative  philology  and  Sanskrit 
in  Jena  in  1809.  He  made  important  additions 
to  the  literature  of  comparative  philology  in  his 
Grundfragen  dcr  Sprachforschung  (1901).  His 
other  works  include:  Fiuleitung  in  das  Sprach- 
stadium  (3d  ed.,  1893:  English  trans..  1882); 
Sgntaktisrhc  Forschungcn,  vols.  i.-v.  (1871-88); 
and  V crglcichende  Syntax  der  indogermanischen 
Sprat-hen,  which  forms  volumes  iii.,  iv.,  and  v. 
of  Brugmnnn  and  Delbrllck's  Grundriss  der  in- 
doaermanischen  Sprachcn  (Strasshurg.  1893 
1900). 

DELBRUCK,  Hans  (1848—).  A  Cerman 
historian  and  politician.  He  was  born  in  Bergen, 
on  the  island  of  Biigcn,  and  was  educated  in 
Heidelberg.  Creifswnld.  and  Bonn,  where  his 
studies  were  interrupted  by  the  Franco -Cerman 
War,  in  which  he  served  as  officer.  In  1874 
lie  became  preceptor  of  Prince  Waldcmar  of 
Prussia,  a  brother  of  Emperor  William  II.  After 
lecturing  at  the  Cniversity  of  Berlin  and  serving 
as  Deputy  in  the  Reichstag,  in  1883  he  la-came 
an  editor  of  the  PretfMiscA*  JahrbUchrr,  of  which 

publication  he  assumed  charge  in  1889.  In  1885 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Berlin,  where  his  lectures  attained 
great  popularity.  His  principal  works  include: 
f}ie  I'rrHirk'r'cge  und  die  llurgundcrkriegc 
(1H87)  :  hie  Strategic  des  f'erikles  erlautcrt 
dnrrh  die  Strategic  Fricdrichs  des  flrosscn 
flSOO);  Friedrich.  Sapnleon,  Moltke.  Acltcrc 
und  ncucre  Strategic  (1892)  ;  and  Grschirhte  dcr 
Kricitskunst  i,u  Kuhmcn  der  potitischen  Ge- 
f.rhirht-  (191MI 


DELBRUCK,  Martin  Fkiedbich  Rt  DOLE  von 
(1817—).    A  Herman  statesman,  born  in  Berlin. 
He  came  of  a  distinguished  familv,  his  father, 
Johann  Friedrich  Cottlieb  Delbriick  (died  1830). 
having    been    preceptor   of   the   two  Prussian 
princes  afterwards  respectively  known  as  King 
William  IV.  and  Emperor  William  1.    He  studied 
in  Halle,  Bonn,  and  Berlin.   After  an  association 
of  fifteen  years  with  the  Prussian  Bureau  of  Com 
mcree  (organized  as  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
in  1848),  he  l»ecame  in  1859  director  of  the  l>e 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  in  which 
capacity  he  skillfully  consolidated  the  Cerman 
Zollverein    and    negotiated    important  treaties 
with    France    (1802),   and    subsequently  with 
England,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  European 
States.    In  August.  1807.  Bismarck  secured  his 
advancement  to  the  presidency  of  the  Chancery 
of  the  Xorth-Ccrman  Confederation.    He  also  be- 
came a  Prussian  Minister  of  State  in  1808,  and 
in  both  positions,  in  which  he  was  virtually  the 
representative  of  the  'Iron  Chancellor.'  he  dis 
played  a  strict  adherence  to  constitutional  prin 
cipies,  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties  fre- 
quently   encountered    in    the    defense    of  the 
measures  advocated  by  Bismarck.     In  October, 
1870,  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  missions  to  the 
various  courts  of  South  Germany,  in  order  to 
promote  the  unification  of  the  country,  and  the 
ultimate  conclusion  of  the  treaties  at  Versailles 
(November  15.  23.  nnd  25.  1870)   was  directly 
due  to  the  skill  and  tact  with  which  Dclbrflck 
had  discharged  this  important  mission.    He  was 
president  of  the  Imperial  Chancery  until  1870. 
when  Bismarck         u-  to  inaugurate  that  pro 
lective  jwlicy  which  Dclhrllck  as  the  representa 
live  of  free  trade  had  ever  strenuously  opposed. 
His  literary  productions  include  the  anonymous 
monograph  hir  Zollverein  und  das  Tabakxmono 
pol  (1857)  and  the  legal  treatise  entitled  Der 
A  rtikcl  Jo  dcr  Keichsrcrfassung. 

DELBRUCK,  Max  Emm.  Ji  i.u  s  (1850—). 
A  Cerman  chemist,  brother  of  Hans  Delbriick. 
born  in  Bergen.  He  studied  chemistry  in 
Berlin  and  in  Creifswald.  ln  1872  he  was 
made  assistant  at  the  Academy  of  Trades  in 
Berlin ;  in  1887  he  was  ap|tointcd  instructor  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  and  in  1899  was  given 
a  full  professorship.  The  researches,  carried 
out  in  part  by  Delbriick  himself,  in  part  under 
his  guidance,  have  resulted  in  technical  contribu- 
tions of  the  highest  value  to  the  fermentation  In- 
dustries. He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ZHf 
schrift  fur  Spiritusindustrie  (1807*.  and  of  the 
Wochcn.schrift  fiir  liraunrei. 

DELCASSE.  dcl'kiVsA'.  Theophile  (1852—1. 
A  French  statesman.  l»orn  at  Pamiers.  He  lie 
came  known  by  his  able  articles  on  foreign  poli- 
tics, published  in  Lc  Jour,  l.a  Itepuhliguc  Fran 
caisc,  and  various  other  journals.  He  served 
several  times  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
became  I  ndeT  Secretary  and  Minister  of  the  Colo- 
nics in  1894.  In  this  capacity  he  contributed 
greatly  to  economic  progress  in  the  foreign  pos 
sessions  of  France.  He  was  Foreign  Minister 
in  the  Brisson.  Dupuy.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  and 
Combes  Cabinets.  He  adjusted  the  differences 
with  England  arising  from  the  occupation  of 
Fashoda  by  Marchand.  and  was  instrumental  in 
determining  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  French 
possessions  in  the  Sudan.  As  Minister  of  the 
Colonies,  his  services  in  behalf  of  economic  prog- 
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ress  in  the  foreign  possessions  of  France  have 
l«een  most  valuable. 

DEL  CEED'ERE  (It.,  upon  faith  or  credit, 
from  I^at.  credere,  to  believe).  A  phrase  of  the 
law  merchant,  which  has  been  adopted  into  the 
commercial  codes  of  Europe  as  well  as  into  the 
common-law  system  of  England  and  America.  A 
del  credere  agent  is  one  w  ho,  in  consideration  of 
an  additional  compensation,  undertakes  to  be- 
come personally  responsible  to  his  principal  for 
the  payments  and  other  old igut ions  which  accrue 
to  him  as  the  result  of  his  dealings.  His  under- 
taking is  in  the  nature  of  a  continuing  guarantee 
that  his  principal  shall  suffer  no  loss  through 
the  default  of  those  to  whom  he  has  extended 
credit  on  the  principal's  account.  The  class  of 
agents  known  as  factors  are  commonly  employed 
on  this  basis.  The  agent  is  said  to  be  acting 
under  a  del  credere  commission  or  authority. 

FACTOR;  PRINCtPAI.  AND  AGENT. 

DELEB  PALM.    See  Palmyra  Pal*. 

DELECLUZE,  do  lA'kh.iz',  Etiennk  Jean 
(1781-1802).  A  French  art  critic  and  painter, 
born  in  Paris.  He  studied  in  the  atelier  of  David, 
and  obtained  a  gold  medal  in  180H.  but  after  1816 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  paintini;.  as  in 
literature,  he  was  an  extreme  advocate  of  theclns- 
■»icn I  »<hool.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  I'rrue  Francaise,  the  Reruc  den  Ih  ux  Mondes, 
ami  other  periodicals.  His  most  important 
literary  works  are:  Precis  d'un  truitti  de  la  pcin- 
lure  (1K2S):  Louis  Hurid,  son  tcnlc  el  son 
tern  pit  (1855)  ;  and  Sourenirs  dc  soixante  anm'es 
I  1802).  Among  his  romances  are  Mademoiselle 
.hixtiiie  de  Liron  (18.12!  and  others,  collected  as 
Humans,  conies  el  nourelles  (1843). 

DELECTABLE  MOUNTAINS,  The.  The 
pastures  of  'the  chosen.'  in  Hunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  which  overlook  the  Celestial  City. 

DELEGATE,  Apostolic.    See  Legate. 

DELEGATES,  Corar  of.  The  old  English 
court  of  apjieal  in  ecclesiastical  and  maritime 
causes.  Before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
practice  had  gradually  become  established  of 
taking  ecclesiastical  cause*  on  appeal  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  By  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12,  this  prac- 
tice was  nbolished.  and  nppeals  were  directed 
to  lie  heard  bv  tin-  archbishops  of  the  several 
provinces.  By  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  it  was  di 
rected  that  appeal*  should  finally  lie  referred  to 
tin-  King  in  council,  and  his  Majesty  was  by  the 
same  statute  empowered  to  issue  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  to  hear  the  appeals.  The 
court  thus  established  was  called  the  court  of 
delegates.  It  consisted,  in  ordinary  causes,  of 
a  puisne  judge  from  each  of  the  common  law 
courts,  and  three  or  more  doctors  of  the  civil 
law.  After  sentence  hail  l>een  pronounced  by  the 
court  of  delegates,  it  was  competent  for  tin-  King 
to  grant  a  commission  of  review;  but  this  power 
was  rarely  exercised,  exc-ept  upon  the  ground  of 
error  in  fact  or  in  law.  By  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c. 
112,  the  court  of  delegates  was  nbolished.  and  its 
jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  King  in 
council.  And  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  41,  and  6 
and  7  Vict.  c.  38.  the  sovereign  is  empowered  to 
refer  all  ap|>eals  from  ecclesinstical  or  other 
courts  to  tlie  judicial  conmiitti-e  of  the  privy 
council.  See  ADMIRALTY  Law  ;  ECCLESIASTICAL 
Cot  RTS. 


DELEGATION  (Fr.  delegation,  Lat.  dclega 
lio,  from  de,  away,  from,  +  legare,  to  send 
with  a  commission).  The  term  formerly  applied 
in  Lombardy.  Venetia,  and  the  Papal  States,  both 
to  the  governing  court  of  a  province  and  to  the 
province  itself.  There  were  nine  delegations  in 
Lombardy  and  eight  in  Venetia,  each  of  which 
was  presided  over  by  a  delegate,  a  vice-delegate, 
and  various  subordinates.  In  the  States  of  the 
Church  there  were  seventeen  delegations  orig- 
inally established,  but  this  number  was  not 
strictly  adhered  to.  The  delegate  was  always 
a  prelate,  and  directly  appointed  by  the  Pope. 
If  he  was  a  cardinal,  he  was  called  a  legate, 
and  his  province  a  legation.  In  Austria-Hun- 
gary the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  delegations 
constitute  the  deliberative  assembly  for  the  dual 
monarchy.    See  Acstria-H  cngahy*. 

DE  LE'ON,  F.nwix  (1828-91).  An  American 
journalist,  diplomatist,  and  author,  born  in 
Columbia,  S.  C.  After  eight  years  of  editorial 
work  (1854-02),  chiefly  in  Washington,  he  be- 
came diplomatic  agent  in  Europe,  during  the 
Civil  War.  and  afterwards  Consul-Ceneral  of  the 
United  States  at  Cairo.  He  wrote  Thirty  Years 
of  My  Life  on  Three  Continents ;  The  Khedive's 
Egypt ;  Askaros  Knssis,  the  Copt ;  and  Under  the 
Star  and  Under  the  Crescent.  He  died  in  New 
York.  His  younger  brother,  Thomas  Cooper  De 
Leon  (1839— ),  also  born  in  Columbia,  is  the 
author  of  many  novels,  among  them  Creole  and 
Puritan  (1889).  of  parodies,  including  The  Rock 
or  the  Rye  (  1887).  based  on  Amelie  Rives's  The 
ifuick  or  the  Head,  and  of  a  volume  of  historical 
reminiscences,  Four  Years  in  Rebel  Capitals 
<  1893). 

DELE  PIERRE,  del'pe-Ar'.  Joseph  Octave 
(1802-79).  A  Belgian  author.  He  was  born 
in  Bruges,  and  studied  in  Client.  In  1849  he 
was  appointed  Belgian  consul  to  I.ondon  and 
tilled  that  position  until  1877.  Besides  editions 
of  older  works,  such  as  Acentures  dc  Tiel  Ulen 
spicgel  (2d  ed.  1840),  and  Macaroneana  (1852). 
he  published  the  following  scholarly  and  original 
productions :  Histoire  litte'raire  des  fous  (1800)  ; 
La  parodie  (1871)  ;  Tableau  de  la  litte'rature  dc 
ecnton  (2  vols..  1875)  ;  and  L'cnfer:  Kssai 
philosophiguc  1 1  historigue  (1877). 

DELESCLUZE,  delA'kluz',  1a>v\h  Charles 
(1809-71).  A  French  politician  nnd  agitator, 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  revolutionary  con- 
spiracies in  the  time  of  I^ouis  Philippe,  of  the 
Republic  of  1848.  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  the 
Third  Republic.  He  was  many  times  imprisoned, 
nnd  in  1857  was  deported  to  Cayenne,  whence  he 
returned  in  1859  under  the  amnesty.  In  1808  he 
started  the  Rereil,  a  most  radical  paper,  advo 
eating  the  ideas  of  the  International.  After  the 
collapse  of  the  Empire  he  organized  the  revolt 
against  the  Oovernment  of  National  Defense,  and 
for  this  was  arrested,  but  whs  soon  released. 
Elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  he  resigned 
from  that  body  on  l>eing  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Commune,  of  which  he  was  a  conspicuously  dea- 
ls-rate and  reckless  leader  during  the  siege  of 
Paris.  Seeing  the  collapse  of  the  Commune,  he 
sought  and  found  death  on  the  last  barricade  held 
b\  the  revolutionists  in  the  Rue  d'Aturoiilemc 
His  sufferings  while  a  prisoner  he  has  described 
in  lie  Paris  a  Caucnne,  journal  d'un  transports 
(1809). 
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DELFF,  HUGO  Hei.nrich  Kahl  (1840-98).  A 
German  philosophical  writer,  born  ui  Husum  in 
Schleswig.  Alter  studying  ut  several  German  uni 
vendues,  he  chose  book-selling  as  a  means  of 
earning  bu  livelihood,  but  devoted  all  his  leisure 
to  philosophical  studies.  His  most  important 
works  include:  Jdecn  zu  einer  philofiophutchen 
Wi*snnschafl  dot  Uristes  und  iter  Satur  { 1805)  ; 

Welt  und  Weltteiten :   Eine  Philosophic  drs 

Ubrndujen  und  dcr  That  (2  vols.,  1872);  Die 
Hauptproblrtnr  dcr  1'hilosophie  und  Itcligio* 
(1880)  ;  and  Das  virrte  Kvangclium  (18!K)). 

DELFT  ( Dutch,  ditched  ;  connected  w  ith  AS. 
darlf,  ditch,  from  dclfan,  Ihitch  dclven,  to  dig, 
OHO.  bi-trlhnn,  to  bury,  Engl,  drive).  A  quaint 
old  town  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  on  the 
JSchie,  about  six  miles  southeast  of  The  Hague 
and  about  eight  miles  northwest  of  Rotterdam 
(Map:  Holland,  C  2).  It  is  intersected  by 
numerous  canals  lined  with  trees  and  contains 
u  number  of  interesting  buildings.  The  Prinsen- 
hof,  now  converted  into  a  museum,  is  noted 
as  the  place  where  William  I.  of  Orange  was 
assassinated  on  July  10,  1584.  The  Oudc  Kerk, 
a  <  tot  hie  structure,  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  contains  monuments  of  famous  Dutch- 
men, including  one  of  Admiral  Tromp.  The 
Gothic  Nieuwe  Kerk,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  375  feet  high, 
containing  500  bells.  The  church  contains  the 
family  vault  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  the  mauso- 
leum of  William  I.,  and  the  remains  of  Hugo 
Grotius,  a  native  of  Delft,  who  has  also  been 
commemorated  by  a  bronze  statue.  The  town 
hall  dates  from  1018.  and  contains  some  inter- 
esting paintings.  The  educational  institutions 
of  Delft  Include  a  polytecbnical  school,  with  over 
700  students,  and  a  training  school  for  colonial 
officials.  In  former  times  Delft  was  especially 
famous  for  its  earthenware,  known  as  Delft- 
ware,  and  made  in  imitation  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  porcelains.  This  industry,  after  a 
period  of  complete  decline,  has  lieen  revived  of 
late.  Delft  contains  arms  and  ammunition  fac- 
tories and  carpet-mills.  The  town  was  founded 
in  the  eleven  til  century,  and  was  almost  de- 
stroyed in  15:10  by  a  fire,  and  in  1054  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  powder-magnr.inc.  Population,  in 
1000.  31,580. 

DELFTSHAVEN,  didfts'hil'ven.  An  old 
town  in  South  Holland,  since  1880  unitel  to  Rot- 
terdam (q.v. ).  The  Pilgrim  Kathers  embarked 
at  Delftshaven  for  Southampton.  July  22.  1020. 

DELGADA,  del  gn'da.    See  Ponta  Dklgada. 

DELHI,  dell*.  A  division  in  the  Punjab. 
Britten  India  (q.v.).  It  is  divided  into  --even 
districts,  has  an  area  of  15,5*10  square  miles,  and 
is  mainlv  agricultural.  Capital,  Delhi.  Popula- 
tion, in  1801.  4,436,000;  in  1001,  44(87.000. 

DELHI  or  DEHLI.  A  city  of  India,  capi- 
tal of  the  division  and  the  district  of  Delhi  in 
the  Punjab  (Map:  India,  C  3).  It  i-  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  latitude  28* 
30*  N'..  and  longitude  77*  17'  E.,  054  miles  and 
H70  miles  by  rail,  respectively,  from  Calcutta 
nnd  Bombay.  It  in  partially  surrounded  by 
strong  walls  with  hastions  and  ramparts.  The 
European  quarter  is  separated  from  the  rest 
Of  the  city  by  a  canal.  The  streets  in  the  native 
city  are.  with  a  few  exceptions,  nnrrow.  crooked 
nnd  far  from  clean.  The  mogul'*  palace,  once  one 
of  the  most  sumptuous  architectural  monuments 


in  the  East,  of  which  only  a  few  buildings  are 
left,  still  shows  some  traces  of  Oriental  splen 
dor.  The  Juiuma  Musjid,  tin*  principal  mo*que. 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  noteworthy  building* 
of  its  kind  in  India,  both  on  account  of  it« 
dimensions  and  architecture.  It  was  com- 
menced in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Shah 
Jehan.  It  has  line  gateways,  surmounted  by 
minarets  and  massive  doors  decorated  with 
brass  arabesques.  Other  interesting  mosques  are 
those  of  Roshanudaulah,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  Chandni  Chauk,  the  principal  thorough 
fare  of  Delhi,  and  surmounted  by  three  gilt 
domes;  the  Fatchpuri  Mosque,  dating  from  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  the  Kalan  Munjid, 
dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  con- 
sidered as  a  typical  example  of  the  architecture 
of  that  period.  The  Delhi  College,  founded  in 
17!>2,  was  closed  in  1877,  and  its  valuable  endow- 
ment transferred  to  the  more  central  institution 
of  Lahore,  but  a  numlier  of  native  educational 
institutions  remain,  ami  numerous  books  in  the 
Persian.  Arabic,  and  Hindu  languages  are  pub- 
lished at  Delhi. 

The  city  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  grain, 
and  its  bazaars  are  well  stocked  with  shawls, 
costly  embroidered  stuffs,  and  jewelry.  Delhi  is 
an  important  railway  a»  well  as  "a  financial 
centre.  Since  the  demolition  of  part  of  the 
walls,  the  city  has  liegun  to  assume  a  more 
European  aspect,  and  it  now  has  good  light- 
ing, a  drainage  system,  and  a  good  water-supplv. 
Population,  in  1801,  102,580;  in  1001.  208,385. 
.More  than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus 
und  about  two-fifths  are  Mohammedans. 

The  city  of  Indraprastha  (ancient  Delhi),  un- 
rivaled in  its  splendor  among  the  cities  of 
India,  was  situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  Its  original  foundations  are  supposed  to 
date  from  the  fifteenth  century  B.C  Its  remains 
rover  an  area  of  about  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  authentic  history  of  Delhi  begins 
in  1 103,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Moham- 
medans, ft  was  the  centre  of  a  mighty  Mo- 
hammedan monarchy  until  it  was  conquered  in 
1308  by  Timur.  In  1526  Delhi  was  taken  by 
Sultan  llaber,  who  removed  the  capital  to  Agra, 
but  under  his  son  Delhi  regained  its  former 
rank.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  city  fell  almost  into  utter  decay,  as  the  capi 
tnl  of  the  State  was  either  at  Agra  or  Labure, 
Shah  Jehan  U'gan  the  building  of  the  modem  pity 
in  Ki38.  an  1  some  of  the  first  edifices  of  Delhi  !»• 
long  to  that  |>crit>d.  At  the  l»eginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire 
affected  also  the  city  of  Delhi.  In  1730  it  was 
captured  by  the  Persians,  and.  as  a  result  of  an 
attack  by  the  natives  on  the  invading  army, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred  and  the 
city  was  de«j»oiled  of  some  of  its  finest  treasure-, 
including  the  Peacock  Throne  and  the  Koh  i  Nur 
diamond.  In  1780  Delhi  was  captured  by  the 
M  .1)1  rait  as,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  until 
1S03.  when  it  was  taken  by  Lord  Lake,  and  has 
since  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Hritish. 
The  uprising  of  1857.  and  the  subsequent  siege  of 
the  city,  form  some  of  the  most  stirring  event- 
in  the  history  of  the  Ilritish  occupation  of  India. 
The  invasion  of  the  city  by  a  handful  of  rebels 
from  the  cantonment  of  Meerut  on  May  10.  lSf>7. 
was  n  signal  for  a  general  uprising  in  the  city, 
as  well  ns  in  northwestern  India,  and  the  rebel* 
were  s<Min  joined  by  the  native  troops.  The  Euro 
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].eans  were  merciles-ly  cut  down,  and  the  large 
powder-magazine  was  exploded  by  the  Kritiah 
oflieers,  who  were  unable  to  defend  it  against 
tlie  attacks  of  the  natives.  Euro|K>an>  and  friendly 
native  troops  began  to  arrive  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  but  it  was  not  before  September  that 
the  a  rim  of  rcliet  was  strong  enough  for  an 
.i".uill  on  the  city.  <>n  September  14  Delhi  was 
entered  by  the  British,  but  it  was  only  after 
>i.\  days'  lighting  within  the  wall*  that  the  city 
was  retaken.  The  British  losses  during  the  siege 
amounted  to  over  1000  killed  and  nearly  4000 
wounded.  The  old  Bahadur  Shah,  who  was  pro- 
claimed Kmperor  by  the  mutineer*,  was  exiled  to 
Rangoon,  and  his  death  in  1802  marked  the  end 
of  the  Mogul  dynasty. 

Consult:  Brown.  'tin  Punjab  and  Dtlki  in  1S.~>7 
I  l/ondon,  1801  )  :  Chambers.  The  History  of  the 
Indian  Revolt  (Edinburgh,  183!))  :  llodson, 
Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life  in  India  (  Lon- 
don, 185!M. 

DELHI.  A  village  and  the  county-seat  of 
Delaware  County,  X.  Y.,  60  miles  west  by  south 
of  Albany;  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  on  a 
branch  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Railroad  (Map:  New  York.  F  3).  It  is  the 
<vntre  of  an  agricultural  and  dairying  region. 
Population,  in  1890,  1504:  in  HKK),  20"8. 

DE*LIA.    See  Gkekk  Femtivaul 
DKUAN  PROBLEM.    See  Ci  nr.. 

DELIBES,  de-lob'.  Clrmkxt  Piiiijiiert  LEO 
(1836-91).  A  French  composer,  born  at  Saint 
Cermmin  du  Val,  Sarthe.  He  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  he  won  many  prizes,  and  in 
1853  became  accompanist  at  the  Theatre  Ly- 
riquc,  and  organist  at  Saint-Jean  et  Saint-Fran- 
cois. In  1865  he  became  second  chorus  master 
at  the  Opera,  and  in  18S0  was  made  professor 
of  composition  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1884 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute,  succeeding 
Victor  Mass,"-.  Dclihes  became  ]topular  with  his 
first  operetta,  Deux  sacs  de  rharbon  (1855),  and 
then  wrote  a  number  of  comic  operas  and  bal- 
let-., of  which  the  most  famous  are:  Le  roi  Va  dit 
(1873)  and  Lakmt  (1883).  operas:  CoppClia 
(1870)  and  Sylvia  (18761.  ballets.  They  are 
famous  for  delicacy  and  brilliant,  fairy-like 
orchestral  effects. 

DELIGHT  OF  MANKIND  (Lat.  deUcitr 
tfentrit  humani).  A  title  given  to  th«  Roman 
Kmperor  Titus,  in  admiration  of  his  mildness 
and  virtues. 

DELI'LAH  (Heb..  delicate).  The  name  of 
a  Philistine  woman  whom  Samson  loved.  Her 
Home  was  in  the  valley  of  Sorek.  By  her  flatter- 
ing blandishments,  she  obtained  from  him  the 
secret  that  hi*  great  strength  lav  in  his  locks; 
and  having  cut  these  off  while  he  lav  asleep,  she 
lln-n  treacherously  ln-t rayed  the  warrior,  shorn 
of  his  strength,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
I  I  Udges  x  v  i . .  4  3 1 ) .    S«>e  S A  M  son  . 

DELLLLE,  de  lei'.  JACQUES  (1738  1813).  A 
French  didactic  f>oet  and  translator.  Itorn  at 
Aigncpersc.  June  22.  1738.  He  achieved  extraor- 
dinary popularity  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
is  now  hardly  read  or  thought  readable,  save  as 
he  is  typical  of  the  lack  of  poetic  inspiration  in 
his  generation.  His  translation  of  Vergil's 
tieorgies  (17B9)  was  esteemed  at  least  equal  to 
the  original,  and  Lcs  jardinn  on  Vart  d'etnbeUir 
fr«   pat/sages    (178-2.   enlnrgod   e.l.    l^Olt  was 
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deemed  immortal.  He  was  elected  to  the  Acad- 
emy in  177—.  but  not  admitted  until  1774.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  followed  the 
Emigration,  lie  lived  for  a  time  in  Switzer 
land,  where  he  published  L'homme  des  champs, 
ou  Us  Utorgiques  francuiscii  (1800).  In  1801 
he  went  to  Kngland,  where  he  translated  Poradiet 
Lost.  France  could  not  spare  him.  and  in  that 
year  requested  him  to  return  to  his  scat  in  the 
Academy  and  his  professorship  of  hat  in  and 
belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Paris  and  the 
College  de  France,  which  he  held  till  blindness 
intervened.  This,  however,  did  not  check  the 
stream  of  his  poetic  production,  which  in  these 
last  years  included  Iax  pitie,  in  four  cantos 
(1803)-  Vergil's  Kneide  (1805);  L'l  mayinatiuu, 
in  eight  cantos  (1806)  :  Les  trots  now*  d*  la 
nature  (1800)  ;  and  La  conversation  (1812).  He 
dh-d  in  Paris,  May  1,  1813.  Consult  Sainte 
Beuve,  Portraits  tttt.  rain  s,  vol.  ii.  (  Paris.  1864). 

DELIQTJES'CENCE  (Lat.  deliquescerc.  to 
melt  away,  dissolve,  from  de,  down,  away  + 
ttquere,  to  be  tluid,  liquid).  The  term  applied 
to  the  property  which  certain  substances  have 
of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air  and  becom- 
ing damp,  and  even  running  into  liquid.  The 
substances  possessing  this  property  are  said  to  be 
deliquescent.  Caustic  potash  and  the  chlorides 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  are  examples  of  deli- 
quescent substances. 

DELIB1UM   (Lat.,  literally,  being  off  the 
straight  line,  or  furrow,  from  de,  off,  away  -f- 
lira,  furrow).    A  derangement  of  mind  during 
illness,  in  which  the  intellect  and  the  judgment 
are  perverted  or  lost,  while  the  imagination  and 
the  passions  are  often  excited,  or  at  least  left 
without  coutrol.    The  result  is  an  incoherent  or 
totally  disordered  course  of  action  and  speech, 
frequently  attended  by  delusions,  or  unreason- 
ing beliefs,  which  the  sound  mind  at  once  per- 
ceives to  have  no  foundation  in  fact.    The  pa- 
tient is  generally  suffering  from  an  acute  dis- 
ease, such  as  fever.    Delirium  may  occur  during 
the  invasion  of  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  small- 
pox, bubonic  plague,  or  during  ura-mia,  chorea, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  etc.    Delirium  tremens  (l,at., 
shaking  delirium)  is  the  result  of  long  continued 
alcoholic  intoxication,  and  may  attack  a  'moil- 
crate  drinker'  during  a  single  excessive  indul 
gene*'.     Contrary  to  a   very  common  belief,  it 
is  probably  never  causes!  by  sudden  withdrawal 
of  liquor  from  one  who  is  constantly  indulging  in 
drink.    Delirium  tremens  is  characterized  by  a 
n-stless.  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system, 
rattier  than  by  furious  paroxysms  of  excitement, 
(though  these  are  not  rare)  ;  by  constant  though 
ill  regulated    and    ineffectual    attempts   (if  the 
patient  to  occupy  himself;  by  speetrnl  illusions 
of  horrible,  terrifying,  or  very  rarely  amusing 
objects,  such  as  animals,  snakes,  goblins,  etc.,  or 
hallucinations  of  vision  and  hearing;  by  tremors 
of  the  hands  and  tongue;  by  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  and  vomiting:  and  by  great  wakefulness, 
the  want  of  sleep  being  often  protracted  over 
many  days  and  nights,  with  constant  excitement 
of  the  sense's,  and  the  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers  from  deficient  nourishment.    In  treating 
delirium  tremens,  bromides,  chloral,  rarely  opium, 
strychnine,  and  other  powerful  drugs  are  used, 
with  purgatives.    Stimulants  other  than  alcohol 
are  frequently  needed.     The  condition   is  very 
dangerotiR.  as  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
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die;  and  the  line  of  drugs,  of  restraint  when  the 
path  ni-  are  furious,  and  the  direction  of  nour- 
ishment must  be  under  the  administration  of  a 
physician.   See  Aia/ohol;  Mama. 

DELIRIUM  EBRIO'SUM  ( Lat.  tbrumu. 
addicted  to  drink,  from  ebrius,  drunk).  An  old 
term  used  to  denote  either  the  delirium  accom- 
panying acute  alcoholism,  or  delirium  tremens. 
In  the  former  there  is  exaltation,  garrulity, 
boastfulness,  delusions  of  a  grandiose  character, 
followed  by  violent  verbal  abuse,  pussion,  and 
often  fierce  anger  without  cause,  which  prompts 
the  inebriated  individual  to  break  furniture, 
glassware,  panes  of  glass  in  windows,  etc.  De- 
lirium tremens  is  described  under  Demrm  m 
(q.v.). 

DELIRIUM  NERVO'SUM,  or  TRAU- 
MAT1CUM  (Ijit.  nerrosus,  nervous;  trauma- 
ticus,  from  Gk.  rpavuaruc6i,  traumatikos,  of 
wounds,  from  rpavpa,  trauma,  wound).  A  term 
employed  by  Dupuytren  to  designate  an  attack 
of  delirium  with  tremors,  which  frequently 
supervenes  on  severe  bodily  injuries,  such  as  gun- 
shot wounds,  burns,  and  fractures — chielly  met 
with  in  large  hospitals — in  the  ease  of  persons 
of  weakly  constitution,  and  who  nre  irritable  and 
nervous,"  and  have  been  intein|>cratc  in  their 
habits.  Delirium  nervosum  resembles  delirium 
tremens,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  death  in  some 
operative  cases. 

DELIRIUM  TRE'MENS.    See  Delirium. 

DELISLE,  dr-lel'.    See  Lisle,  Gt'iLLAt'ME  pe. 

DELISLE,  Lftopoim  Victor  (1826—).  A 
French  historian  and  bibliographer,  bom  at  Va- 
lognes.  For  many  yearn  he  was  connected  with 
the  Bibliotheque  *  National?.  In  1871  he  was 
made  director  of  the  department  of  manuscripts, 
and  in  1874  general  director  of  the  great  library. 
His  numerous  works  include:  Rouleaux  des  mart* 
du  IXeme  au  XYcmc  sieele  (1866):  l.c  cabinet 
des  manuserits  de  la  Hibliotheque  Xationale 
(3  vols.,  1808  81);  Inrcntairc  griierale  et 
mcthmUque  den  manuserits  [runeais  (Vols.  1  and 
2,  1876-78)  ;  and  Leu  Hibles  de  (lutenberg  ( 1894). 

DELITZSCH,  dn'lich.  A  town  and  important 
railway  junction  of  the  Prussian  Province  of 
Saxonv,  15  miles  north  of  Ix-ipzig,  on  the  right 
bank  "of  the  Lubber  (Map:  Prussia.  E  3).  It 
is  an  old  but  well-built  town,  still  partially 
surrounded  by  wnlls.  The  castle,  rebuilt  in  1600, 
is  now  used  as  a  female  penitentiary.  The  manu- 
factures include  tobacco,  sugar,  syrup,  shoos, 
and  hosiery.  In  the  neighborhood  an*  rich  coal- 
mines. The  town  is  the  birthplace  of  the  famous 
naturalist  Christian  Gottfried  Khrenberg.  Popu- 
lation, in  1800,  !HMW) ;  in  1HO0.  10,500. 

DELITZSCH,  Franz  (1813  00).  A  German 
theologian,  born  and  educated  in  I^cipzig.  He 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Knstoek  in  1846. 
at  Krlangen  in  1855.  and  lit  Leipzig  in  1867.  He 
was  one  of  the  strongest  exponents  of  what  is 
called  the  Krlanuen  School,  or  the  strictest  ortho- 
dox theology.  He  interested  himself  in  the  con- 
version of  the  .lews,  in  this  way  utilizing  his 
great  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  the  Talmud: 
and  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Hebrew  was  widely  circulated  among  the  Jews  of 
Galicin  nnd  Itussja.  This  work,  completed  after 
a  i'.i,„r  of  almost  forty  years,  is  entitled  Pie  Hit- 
cher  des  neuen  Hundes  aim  dem  Grieehisehen  ins 
Hebraische  ,il»rsetzl   (1877).   Besides  a  number 
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of  valuable  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  other  theological  works,  he  published  some 
popular  devotional  writings,  among  which  the 
following  had  a  wide  circulation:  Dan  Sakra- 
ment  des  wahren  I  tribes  and  Hlutes  Jesu  I'kmii 
(1844)  ;  l  ier  Rucher  ton  der  Kirch  (1847): 
I'hilemun,  oder  von  der  ehristlichen  Freundschaft 
(2d  ed.  1858)  ;  Handtrerkerleben  zur  Zeit  Sera 
(1868);  A,1  in  Tag  in  Kapcrneum  (1871);  Durch 
hum  I,  In  it  zur  Uvncsuna  (1873). 

DELITZSCH,  Fhikdhic  u  (1850—).  A  Ger 
man  Assyriologist,  a  son  of  Franz  Delitzsch.  He 
was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  at  I^eip- 
zig  in  1877,  ordinary  professor  at  Breslau  in 
1803,  and  in  1800  professor  of  Assyriology  in 
the  University  of  Berlin.  His  lectures  at- 
tained a  wide  popularity,  and  one  of  them, 
entitled  Der  babylnnisehe  Vrsprung  Hcbraischer 
Idecn,  delivered  in  1001,  was  attended  by 
Kmperor  William  I.,  who  also  gave  a  large 
sum  toward  the  researches  to  be  made  in 
the  territory  of  ancient  Babylonia.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  partial  list  of  the  principal  works  of 
Delitzsch:  Assyrische  Lesestucke  (3d  ed.  1885); 
Wo  lag  das  Parodies*  (1881);  Studien  after 
itidogcrmunische  Wurzclvvrtcandtschaft  (2d  ed. 
1884);  Assgrischcs  Worterbuch  zur  gesnmten 
bis  her  verbffentlichten  Keilsch  rift  lit  tcra  r  u  r  (  1887 
et  seq.)  ;  Assyrische  Urammatik  (1880)  ;  Assyr- 
isches  Handiciirterbueh  (4  vols.,  1804-06)  ;  Das 
Rabylonischc  Wrllsehopfungsepos  (1806). 

DELITZSCH.    See  Sciiri.TZE Dki.ITZBCH. 

DE'LIUS  (Lat„  from  Gk.  A7X10*,  Delios) . 
A  name  given  to  Apollo,  who  was  fabled  to  have 
been  born  on  the  island  of  Delos. 

DELIUS,  dnlWos.  Nikolaus  (1813-88).  A 
German  philologist  and  Shakespearean  scholar, 
born  in  Bremen.  He  studied  at  the  Universities 
of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  visited  England  and  France, 
and  settled  in  1841  in  Berlin.  In  1846  he  n- 
moved  to  Bonn,  where  he  lectured  on  Sanskrit, 
Romance,  and  English  literature,  and  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  I'niversity  from  1807  to  1880. 
Among  his  writings  those  concerned  with  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  Shakespeare's 
works  nre  the  most  important;  above  all.  the 
great  edition  of  the  complete  works,  with  a  criti- 
cal preface  and  explanatory  notes,  published 
1854-61,  nnd  repeatedly  thereafter.  Besides  this 
must  be  mentioned  Die  Tiecksehe  Shakespeare- 
h'ritik  (1846)  ;  Der  Mythus  von  William  Shake- 
speare (  1851  )  ;  I'eher  das  rngtisehe  Theaferxrest  h 
zu  Shakespeare's  Zeit  (1853)  :  I'scutio-Shak*  ■ 
spearisehe  Dramen  (1856-74).  He  also  contrib- 
uted valuable  studies  to  the  knowledge  of  Ro 
ma  nee  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

DELIVERY  (OF.  deli  tree,  Lat.  deliberare,  to 
free,  from  de  +  liber,  free).  The  physical  trans- 
fer of  possessions.  The  term  is  commonly  employed 
in  the  law  to  characterize  such  an  net  when  per 
formed  with  the  purpose  of  creating  or  transfer 
ring  a  legal  right.  Its  significance  springs  from 
the  ini|Mirtance  of  physical  jMissession  as  an  ele- 
ment of  ownership.  In  primitive  society  it  is  the 
principal,  and.  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  control- 
ling clement  in  the  conception  of  property.  The 

metaphysical  notion  of  ownership,  dissevered  from 

possession  nnd  even  from  the  right  of  possession, 
belongs  to  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  le<ral  ideas.  At  first,  possession,  if 
not  theoretically  identical  with  ownership.  <s  at 
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lca*t  attended  with  its  legal  effects  and  always 
tends  in  practice  to  supersede  the  more  abstract 
right.  Lnder  stieh  circumstances,  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  the  title  to  property  can  be 
transfer  red,  and  that  is  by  the  actual  transfer  of 
the  physical  control  over  the  proj>crty,  and  hence 
delivery  of  possession  becomes  the  important 
fact  in  the  assignment  of  legal  rights  over  physi- 
cal object*. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  simple  process,  so 
convenient  and  appropriate  in  the  case  of  chat- 
tels, came  to  l>e  transferred  to  the  conveyance  of 
interests  in  lands.  There  was  no  way  in  which 
these  interests,  however  temporary  and  limited 
in  character,  could  lie  vested  in  another  but  by 
putting  him  into  possession  of  the  land  itself, 
and  thus  we  lind  the  early  method  of  conveyanc- 
ing to  be  the  transfer  of  the  land  by  delivery. 
See  Feoffment;  Liveky  of  Seizin;  Seizin. 

Though  this  method  of  conveying  real  prop- 
erty has  l»een  superseded  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  by  more  convenient  methods,  the  notion 
of  the  significance  of  delivery  has  been  transferred 
to  the  written  instrument  by  which  lands  arc  now 
universally  <-onveyed,  and  has  even  been  extended 
to  other  transactions  in  which  similar  instru- 
ments an-  employed;  while  in  the  case  of  chattels 
delivery  of  possession  is  still  the  usual,  and  in 
many  cases  the  essential  mode  of  transfer.  See 
Dkkd;  (JlFT;  Saijs 

While  delivery  usually  contemplates  the  actual 
handing  over  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  trans- 
action by  the  transferror,  or  party  to  l«e  bound, 
to  the  transferee,  or  party  to  be  benefited,  it  may 
equally  Is-  effected  by  any  appropriate  and  mani- 
fest act  whereby  the  deliveree  is  put  in  the  same 
position  of  control  over  the  thing  as  that  which 
the  deliveror  held  prior  to  the  act.  The  posses- 
sion thus  assumed  may  In-  immediate  and  per- 
sonal,  or  it  may  be  by  an  agent  or  servant.  The 
transfer  of  title  to  a  house  may.  if  so  intended, 
carry  with  it  the  possession  of  the  chattels 
therein,  and  the  actual  physical  delivery  of  a 
key  may  constitute  a  delivery  of  securities  in  a 
strong  box,  or  of  n  horse  in  a  stable.  So  there 
may  be  a  symbolical  delivery,  as  of  goods,  by 
the  transfer  of  the  bill  of  lading  or  wnrehouse 
receipt  describing  them,  or  of  money  on  deposit 
in  a  savings  bank,  by  passing  over  the  bank- 
book. There  is  also  what  is  called  a  'construe 
live'  delivery,  as  where  a  part  of  a  bill  of  goods 
is  delivered'  for  the  whole,  or  where,  a  thing 
having  been  placed  by  the  owner  in  the  custody 
of  a  third  person,  the  custodian  agrees  to  hold  it 
for  the  deliveree. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  no  ease  is 
there  a  lean  I  delivery  by  mere  words  indicating 
an  intention  to  transfer  the  title,  without  some 
overt  and  significant  act  on  the  part  of  the  donor 
or  vendor,  whereby  he  surrenders  his  control 
over  the  article.  The  nearest  approach  to  such 
a  case  is  that  referred  to  in  the  article  on  DEED, 
where  such  a  declaration  of  intention  accom- 
panies and  explains  an  equivocal  act.  such  ns 
the  laying  down  of  an  instrument  on  the  desk  of 
the  deliverer  or  his  indosina  it  in  an  envelop 
addressed  to  the  deliveree.    Se  Possession. 

Consult:  Pollock  and  Wright.  An  F.xxau  on 
Poxxexxion  in  the  Common  Late  (Oxford.  1  Vt*-tH > . 
and  the  authorities  referred  to  under  such  titles 
an  Sale:  Possession;  Title;  etc. 

DELIVERY.    See  Oiistetkics. 


DELIA  CRUS'CAN  SCHOOL.  About  the 
year  1785,  a  number  of  English  residents  in 
Florence  endeavonsl  to  beguile  their  leisure 
hours  by  writing  verses,  which  they  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Florence  Mixeellany.  The 
insipidity,  affectation,  and  fantastic  silliness  of 
these  productions  transcend  belief :  yet  such  was 
the  poetic  destitution  of  the  period  that  they 
soon  found  u  crowd  of  admirers  and  imitators. 
Taking  the  name  of  an  academy  in  Florence 
(see  Acahkmy),  the  Delia  I'ruscans  presently 
began  to  print  their  lucubrations  in  Kuglnnd. 
eh  icily  in  two  daily  newspapers  called  The  World 
ami  The  Oracle.  "While  the  epidemic  malady 
was  spreading  from  fool  to  fool,"'  as  (Jifford 
pungently  says,  "one  of  the  brotherhood,  a  Mr. 
RoU'rt  .Merry,  came  over  from  Florence,  and 
immediately  announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to 
lxive."  It  was  answered  by  a  certain  Anna  Ma- 
tilda, who  (as  was  the  custom)  praised  it  im- 
moderately in  language  even  more  nhsurd  than 
Merry's  own.  According  to  (Sifford,  "the  lever 
now  turned  to  a  frenzy;  J-nura,  Maria,  Carlos, 
Orlando,  Adelaide,  and  a  thousand  other  name- 
less names,  caught  the  infection;  and  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  all  was  nonsense 
and  Delia  Crusca."  Retribution,  however,  came, 
for  in  1794  Gifford  produced  his  Hariad,  and  in 
17ft<»  his  Ma-rind.  Rarely  has  literature  wit- 
nessed such  an  excoriation.  It  completely  killed 
the  'school,'  ami,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  these  two 
poems  that  the  memory  of  most  of  the  unhappy 
Della  Crusean  songsters  has  !>een  preserved. 

DELLINOER,  del'llng  er.  Rtnoi.F  (1857-). 
A  German  composer  of  operettas.  He  was  born 
at  Graslitz,  Bohemia,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Prague.  After  conducting  o|*ra 
in  Hamburg  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  in 
1*1)3  up|M>inted  leader  of  the  Court  Opera  in 
Dresden.  His  operettas  entitled  Don  Cexar 
(1885),  Capitin  Fracaxxc  (188!)).  and  Dr* 
1  'hantomu  tie  (18H5I,  are  deservedly  popular. 

DELLYS,  del  lez'  (Kabyle  Tedlex,  Lat.  //m«m- 
eurrux\.  A  seaport  town  and  important  mili- 
tary |K»st  of  Algeria,  situated  4ft  miles  east  of 
Algiers,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  I  Map: 
Africa,  El).  It  is  divided  into  a  European  and 
n  native  port,  and  has  n  good  roadstead.  It  con- 
tains a  mosque  and  an  industrial  school,  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  olives,  and 
wine.  Population  of  commune,  in  lftOl.  I3.!»77, 
including  over  IOO0  French  residents. 

DEL'MAR,  Aikxandkk  (  1H3«—  ).  An  Ameri- 
can political  economist,  l>orn  in  New  York  City, 
ami  educated  at  New  York  I'niversity.  He 
founded  the  Social  Science  Heririr.  and  was  its 
editor  in  1SIU  to  \H(W.  and  in  the  latter  year 
organized  and  was  dins-tor  of  the  Tinted  States 
Rurenu  of  Statistics.  In  IS7<!  he  was  appoind-d 
mining  commissioner  of  the  I'nited  State-  Mone- 
tary Commission.  His  publications,  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  hi-tory  of  money,  comprise:  Cold 
Ifoney  and  Paper  Honey  (lsi'cii;  The  \aiionel 

Bmiking  St/xtcm  (18f>.V|  :  Letter  on  the  Finnnre* 

I  ISC.K)  ;  The  Hixtorv  of  f'recioux  Metal*  I  lMHOi  : 
The    llistorn    of    Mom  ii    in    Ancient  Countries 

II  SKI):  The  Scienci-  of  Monet)  (lHHtil:  Uomep 
and  Cirilization  I  issii)  :  and  The  Hixtori/  of 
Moneu  in  America  ( 18!>ft> . 

DELKENH0R8T.  A  town  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg.  10  miles  southwest  of 
Bremen   (Map:  Germany,  C  2).  Wool-carding, 
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yarn  spinning,  jute-spinning,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cipirs,  ironware,  cooking  utensils,  linoleum, 
bricks,  and  trimmed  lumber  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal industries.  Then.1  are  also  important  cattle 
and  horse  markets.  Population,  in  1890,  6828; 
in  11)00.  16,573. 

DELMONTE  Y  TEJADA,  dal  mon'tn  c  ta- 
iiH'imi,  Antonio  (17831801).  A  Spanish-Ameri- 
can historian,  lie  was  l>orn  at  Santiago  de  los 
Cahallcros.  and  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Santo  Domingo.  He  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Toussaint  FOuverture,  but  in  1804 
wan  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Cuba,  and  ulti- 
mately settled  at  Havana  as  an  official  of  the 
•  ■ovcrnnicnt.  He  wrote  a  Historia  dc  Santo  Do- 
mingo (vol.  i.,  Havana,  1853). 

DEL0CHE,  d.-hvdi'.  Maximin  (1817-1900). 
A  French  areha-ologist.  He  was  born  at  Tulle, 
mill,  afu-r  having  studied  law  at  Bordeaux,  en- 
U  red  the  Covernment  service  in  1840,  was  ap- 
poinlcd  to  various  office*  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  serving  u'so  iu  Algeria  from  1846 
till  1850,  and  finally  became  director  of  one  of 
its  departments.  He  retired  in  1880.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  numerous  meritorious  works  in  the 
ticld  of  history,  archaeology,  and  numismatics,  he 
was  elected  a  menilwr  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions in  1871.  He  died  in  Paris.  Among  his 
publications  are:  Eticnnc  Ualuzc.  sa  vie  et  ses 
inures  <  1858)  ;  Carlulaircs  dc  I'abbaye  de  Beau- 
In  u  < 1850)  ;  Etudes  »ur  la  geographic  historigue 
.1-  In  tlaul.etc.  I  1861-64)  ;  La  Trustis  ct  Vantrus- 
I  urn  royal  sous  lm  deux  premieres  races  (1873)  ; 
Eludes  dc  numismatiguc  merovingienne  ( 1890). 

DELOLME.  de-lolm'.  JEAN  LOUIS  (1740- 
1806).  A  Swiss  jurist,  born  in  Geneva,  where  he 
practiced  law.  Having  given  umbrage  to  the 
authorities  by  his  publication,  Examen  des  trois 
points  dc*  droits,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  where,  in  spite  of  his  literary  activity, 
lu-  lived  for  several  years  in  great  poverty.  He 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  1775.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  Constitution  dc  I'Anglcterre  (1771 ). 
which  was  translated  into  English  by  himself 
and  passed  through  several  editions.  He  also 
published,  in  English.  Parallel  Hctirrcn  the  Eng- 
lish Govt rnmrnt  and  the  Former  (lorernincnt  of 
Sireden  (1772):  History  of  the  Flagellants 
(  1777)  :  and  an  Essay  Containing  Strictures  on 
the  Union  of  Scotland  icith  England  (1787). 

DE  LONG,  •  •eokuk  Washington  (1844-81). 
An  American  naval  officer  and  Arctic  explorer. 
He  was  l>oni  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1865.  and  by  1873  had  risen 
to  be  uavipitin^  officer  of  the  Juniata,  in  which 
search  was  bcin<,'  made  for  the  lost  Polaris,  the 
Arctic  exploring  steamer  in  which  Captain  Hall 
had  sailed.  To  his  enthusiasm  for  polar  re- 
search  thus  kindled  was  due  the  Jeanmlte  expedi- 
tion, subsidized  by  .lames  Rnrdon  Rennet t,  which 
set  tuit  from  San  Francisco  in  1879  with  a  com 
iMinv  of  thirty-three,  commanded  by  Lietttenant- 
<  'ominander  IV  Long*  The  Jeannette  was  crushed 
in  the  lee  north  of  Silieria,  and  the  party,  after 
traver-ing  I  lie  ice  on  sledpes,  set  nut  for  the  land 
in  three  boats,  of  which  one  was  lost  at  sea.  The 
one  containing  IV  Long  reached  the  l,ena  River; 
lnii  (exeepl  two  -rmnrn.  who  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing a  settlement)  her  crew,  including  Dc  Long, 
died  of  starvation.  The  third,  which  contained 
lirorge  YV.  Melville  and  Lieutenant  Danen- 
bowcr   iqq.V.l.  arrived  at  the  Lena  in  October. 


1881,  and,  after  months  of  search,  found  the 
bodies  of  De  Long  and  his  companions  (March, 
18H2).  which  were  brought  to  New  York  and  in 
terred  with  distinguished  honors.  Consult:  De 
I .' . ml*.  The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette  (Boston. 
1882)  ;  Dnnenhower,  The  Xarrative  of  the  Ji** 
nettc  (Boston,  1882)  ;  and  Melville,  I*  the  Ism 
Delta  (Boston,  1885).  See  Polab  Reseakcu. 
DELOO'.    See  Dt'YKEB. 

DELORAINE,  dc-16-ran',  William  or.  Tbe 
messenger  in  Scott's  Lay  of  the  La»t  Uuixtrel, 
despatched  to  the  tomb  of  the  wizard  Michael 
Scott  for  the  magic  book. 

DELORD.  de-ldr7,  Taxile  (1815-77).  A 
French  publicist,  born  at  Avignon.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  journalist  in  Marseilles,  and  in  1837 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  a  contributor 
to  several  journals,  notably  the  Chartvari,  of 
which  he  was  editor-in-chief  for  a  number  of 
years  until  1858.  Afterwards  he  was  connected 
with  the  Siiclc  as  literary  editor.  Elected  to  the 
National  Assembly  in  1871.  he  voted  -t.-adih. 
with  the  extreme  Radical  Party.  He  published 
t'hysiologic  de  la  J'arisiennc  (1841)  and  Lc* 
matine'es  litteraires  (1860),  besides  a  number  ol 
critical  and  historical  studies;  but  hi.-  principal 
work  is  a  Histoire  du  second  Empire  ( 1868-75), 
which  is  a  useful  book  of  reference,  and  met 
with  great  success. 

DELORME,  dc-l6rm',  Marion  (161150).  A 
notorious  French  courtesan.  At  an  early  period 
of  her  life  she  came  to  Paris,  where  her  great 
beauty  would  easily  have  secured  for  her  a 
good  match  had  she  not  been  inclined  to  a  life  of 
licentious  intrigue.  Almost  all  tbe  distinguished 
men  of  the  age  were  her  lovers,  among  them 
Cinq-Mars,  the  great  Conde.  his  brother  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Duke  of  Rockingham. 
During  the  first  disturbances  of  the  Frondeur». 
her  house  was  the  rnllying-poinl  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  party,  and,  in  consequence,  Mazarin  «*> 
ubout  to  imprison  her.  when  she  suddenly  died  in 
1650.  A  curious  tradition  sprang  up  in  France 
during  the  next  century,  to  the  effect  that  Marion 
had  not  died.,  but  had  escaped  to  London;  that 
she  had  returned  to  Paris  in  1682  ;  that  she,  mean 
while,  had  been  twice  married;  and,  finally,  that 
she  died  in  1706,  or,  according  to  others,  even 
as  late  as  1741.  Victor  Hugo  lias  made  her  the 
subject  of  a  drama,  and  Alfred  de  Vigny  de 
scribed  her  fate  in  hi*  novel  Cinq-Mars. 

DE  L  ORME.  PtHUBOT  (c.1515-70).  One  of 
the  greatest  architects  of  the  French  Renai* 
sauce.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  architect-v 
and  went  to  Rome  in  1534  to  study  the  ancient 
monuments,  (ioing  to  Paris  in  1539.  he  -»»>n 
obtained  important  positions,  directing  the  «>>rk 
at  the  Chateau  of  Fontninebleau  ( 1 543-59 » .  and 
becoming  architect  to  the  King  in  1546.  He  tnok. 
a  considerable  part  in  the  chateaux  of  Saint  Oer 
main  ami  Chenonceaux.  but  his  chef-d\euvre  at 
this  time  is  the  Chateau  d'Anet  (  1552-59).  which 
he  built  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  a  miracle  of  rich 
purity.  After  a  period  of  disgrace,  Catherine  d<-' 
Medici  employed  him  to  design  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries  (1563).  the  construction  of  which  he 
continued  until  his  death  (*ee  Ti.n  .fries  i .  and 
which  was  the  mature  expression  of  his  genius 
Consult:  Pattison.  The  Renaissance  of  Art  in 
France,  vol.  i.  i  London.  1879)  :  Palu-tre.  I* 
renaissance  en  France,  vols,  i.,  ii  <  Pari-.  I*.'1 
SI )  ;  Vachnn,  Philibert  de  VOrme  (Paris.  18*7' 
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DELORME.  I'ikkkk  Clu'de  Francois  (1783- 
1859).  A  French  painter,  born  in  Paris.  Me 
was  a  pupil  of  Girodct,  whose  manner  he  imi- 
tated. His  art  embodies  the  classical  tendencies 
of  the  school  of  David  (q.v.).  His  most  impor- 
tant canvases  are:  "The  Death  of  Abel"  ( 1810)  ; 
*\Uero  and  Leander"  (1814);  "Raising  of  the 
Daughter  of  .lairus"  ( 1817)  ;  "Descent  of  Christ 
into  Limbo"  (181!)),  in  Notre  Dame  dc  Paris; 
"Cephalu*  Carried  Off  by  Aurora"  ( 1*22),  in  the 
l^ouvrc;  "Foundation  of  the  College  Royal  by 
Francis  I.."  Versailhs  (Jailer.-.  He  also  exe- 
cuted mural  paintings  in  the  churches  of  Saint- 
Kustache,  Saint  Gcrva is,  and  Notre  Damfc  de 
Eorette,  in  Paris. 

DELORT.  dr-lor',  Charles  EdoCABD  (1841- 
95).  A  French  painter,  born  at  Nimes.  He  aban- 
doned his  original  intention  to  enter  the  army, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  art  at  the 
Kcole  des  F»eaux-Arts  in  Paris,  first  umler  Gleyre 
and  afterwards  under  (Jerome.  He  attracted  at- 
tention in  the  Salon  of  1800  by  his  picture 
"ChloeV*  which  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Nimes. 
He  received  medals  in  187o  and  1882,  and  was 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  Honor  in 
18851.  Among  the  best  of  his  other  works  are: 
"Embarkment  of  Manon  Leacaut"  (1875); 
"Hallali  in  a  Market  Place"  (1878);  "Capture 
of  the  Dutch  Fleet  bv  the  Hussars  of  the  Repub- 
lic" (1882)  ;   "Return  from  Exile"  (1889). 

DE'LOS  (Gk.  Mjhx;).  The  smallest  of  the 
Cyclades,  called  in  ancient  times  Asteria,  Orty- 
gia,  Cynthus.  It  is  situated  between  the  islands 
Rhcnea  and  Myconus.  It  is  about  three  and  one- 
half  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  east  to  west.  Near  the  centre 
rises  the  rocky  mountain  Cynthus,  about  380 
feet  high;  to  the  west  and  north  of  this  hill 
is  almost  the  only  level  ground  of  the  island, 
and  here  was  situated  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
and  the  ancient  town.  According  to  the  mytho- 
logical account  it  was  at  first  a  tloating  isl- 
and, but  was  fastened  to  Myconus  and  C.yarns 
by  Poseidon,  that  it  might  afford  a  refuge  from 
the  jealous  Hera  for  Leto,  who  there  brought 
forth  Apollo  and  Artemis.  From  very  early 
times  Delos  was  a  sncred  island,  the  centre  of  the 
Ionian  cult  of  Apollo,  nnd  the  scene  of  a  great 
festival,  celebrated  by  the  Ionian*  in  the  month 
Tharjrelion  (May  or  .Timet,  nnd  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo.  F.ven  the  Persian 
«_Tneral  Dntis,  when  on  his  way  to  attack  Athens, 
spared  this  island  and  made  a  rich  offering  to 
the  god.  After  the  Persian  wars  Delos  became 
the  centre  and  treasury  of  the  new  league  under 
the  presidency  of  Athens,  ami  when  the  lengu^ 
was  transformed  into  the  Athenian  F.mpire  the 
temples  of  Delos  seem  to  have  pa«sed  under 
Athenian  control.  In  n.c.  420  the  island  was 
purified  by  the  Athenians,  who  removed  nil  the 
dead  bodiefl  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Rhenen. 
and  ordered  that  hereafter  no  birth  or  death 
should  occur  on  this  *acrcd  spot.  In  B.C.  422  they 
even  expelled  nil  the  inhabitants,  but  nllowed 
them  to  return  in  the  following  year.  After  the 
fall  of  Athens,  in  nr.  404.  Delos  seems  to  have 
regained  its  independence  for  a  short  time;  but 
the  Athenians  soon  reeovered  the  suzerainty, 
and  seem  to  have  retained  it  until  nl>out  B.C.  .122. 
when  it  beenme  a  free  community,  n  position 
which  was  maintained  until  about  n.c.  16(5.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  island  prospered  greatly. 


The  successors  of  Alexander  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  gifts  to  Apollo,  while  its  central  posi- 
tion made  Delos  a  natural  centre  of  commerce. 
Nor  did  this  prosperity  decrease  when  the  Ro- 
mans once  more  placed  Delos  under  Athenian 
rule,  for  at  the  same  time  all  imports  nnd  ex- 
ports were  freed  from  taxation,  and  during  the 
second  and  first  centuries  u.c.  Delos  was  the  seat 
of  a  large  colony  of  merchants,  Italian,  Greek, 
and  Eastern.  It  was  a  centre  of  the  slave  trade, 
but  had  few  local  industries,  except  the  manu- 
facture of  a  variety  of  bronze.  Sacked  during 
the  Mithridatic  wars  (c.  87  B.C.),  it  never  fully 
recovered,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury A.t».  was  deserted  by  nil  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  temple.  With  the  fall  of  hea- 
thendom, the  island  was  deserted  except  by  those 
who  visited  it  to  collect  building  material,  or  to 
burn  its  marbles  into  lime. 

During  the  fifteenth  nnd  sixteenth  centuries 
the  island  was  plundered  for  the  benefit  of  Eu- 
ropean collections,  but  scientific  exploration  be- 
gan only  in  1829  with  the  French  scientific  expe- 
dition under  the  direction  of  ltlouet.  In  1873 
Leliegue  explored  the  ancient  shrine  nnd  grotto  on 
Mount  Cynthus;  and  in  1877  Homolle  begnn  ex- 
cavations in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo.  Since  then 
the  French  School  at  Athens  has  conducted  nu- 
merous and  successful  campaigns,  which  have 
brought  to  light  not  only  the  sacred  precinct 
with  its  temples,  porticos,  and  altars,  but  also 
the  wharves  and  warehouses,  the  bazaars  of  the 
merchants,  the  theatre,  the  gymnasium,  and  a 
numlier  of  private  houses,  l>elonging  apparently 
to  the  prosperous  period  of  the  second  century 
B.C.  In  sculpture  the  island  has  yielded  some 
important  archaic  statues  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C..  such  as  the  "Nike"  of  Archermos.  the  statue 
dedicated  by  Nicandra,  and  some  female  figures 
similar  to  those  found  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  and.  of  later  art,  a  fighting  warrior  and 
a  fine  copy  of  the  "Diadumenos"  of  Polyclitus 
(q.v.),  as  well  as  many  other  works,  often,  un- 
fortunately, in  very  poor  preservation.  The 
chief  harvest  has  been  in  the  inscriptions,  many 
of  which  are  still  unpublished.  In  addition  to 
the  decrees  and  dedications  always  common  in 
sanctuaries,  these  include  long  lists  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  temple  and  also  an  important  scries 
of  accounts,  showing  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  temple,  carefully  itemized,  nnd 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  a  Creek  shrine.  Consult:  Ijcbegue, 
Reeherehes  sur  Delos  (Paris.  I87ti)  ;  von  Schoef- 
fer,  lie  Deli  Insula-  10  bus  (Berlin.  188!»)  ;  Ho- 
molle. De  A  ntiifuissimis  Duin<r  Simulacri* 
(Paris.  188">),  ami  l.es  areliiees  de  I'intendancr 
nocriv  dr  UHw  (Paris.  1880);  Bulletin  de  eor- 
respondance  hcllcniquc,  vol.  i.,  et  seq.  ( Paris. 
1877,  et  seq.).  (Jowl  summaries  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  are  to  be  found  in  Jebb,  Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies,  i.flxmdon.  1881)  ;  and  Diehl, 
recursion  in  (Irevee,  English  translation  by  Per- 
kins (New  York.  I8i»3)  ;  consult  also:  Schoeffer, 
in  Pauly-YVissowa.  Itcalenciiklopiidiv  der  kins- 
sischen  Altertumsirissensrhnft,  vol.  iv.  (Stutt- 
gart, 1901).  A  f'tirte  topographiijue  de  Vile  de 
Delos,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  island  nre  in 
preparation  by  Homolle. 

DEI/PHI  (Gk.  AtX^of.  Delpkoi).  An  ancient 
town  of  Phocis,  Greece,  celebrated  for  its  oracle 
of  Apollo.     It  was  situated  about  eight  miles 
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north  of  an  indentation  in  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.  In  the  Homeric  poeuis  it  is 
always  culled  Pytho.  It  was  hiluated  on  the 
southern  .slope  of  .Mount  Parnassus,  where  above 
the  steep  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Plcistos  rise 
the  twin  cliffs  of  the  Pha>driada\  These  preci- 
pices are  separated  only  hy  a  narrow  chasm, 
from  which  issues  the  famous  fountain  of  Cas- 
talia  (<j.v.).  The  temple,  theatre,  and  stadium 
were  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  western  elilT, 
and  alMait  them  the  town  must  have  gathered, 
though  the  gymnasium  ami  a  sanctuary  of 
Athena  lay  to  the  cost.  Delow  the  terrace  on 
which  the  town  lay,  the  land  slopes  abruptly  to 
the  bed  of  the  brook.    The  natural  surroundings 

are  full  of  wild  grandeur;  from  underground cav • 
ems  streamed  cold  vapors,  and  the  region  was  1  foi- 
ble to  violent  shocks  from  earthquakes. 

I'nder  these  circumstances,  the  place  seems 
early  to  have  become  the  seat  of  a  worship  of  the 
earth-shaker,  Poseidon,  and  the  earth-mother, 
(ia*a.  Somewhat  later,  but  still  at  a  very  early 
date,  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  introduced,  and 
took  the  place  of  these  cults.  Apollo  was  a  pro- 
phetic god.  and  Delphi  became  the  scat  of  an 
oracle,  which  soon  attained  great  fame.  At  first 
the  responses  seem  to  have  been  given  from  the 
rustlings  of  the  laurel,  as  at  Dodona  from  th>; 
oak,  but  later,  probably  with  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  the  orgiastic  proph- 
ecy appears.  The  Pythia.  a  woman  over  fifty  years 
old.  after  drinking  from  the  holy  spring,  and 
chewing  laurel-leaves,  took  her  seat  upou  a  tri- 
pod over  a  cleft  in  the  ground,  whence  was  be- 
lieved to  issue  an  intoxicating  vapor.  Her  ut- 
terances were  taken  down  and  put  into  hexam- 
eters by  poets  attached  to  the  temple.  During 
the  greatest  prosperity  of  the  oracle  three  women 
relieved  one  another  in  this  exhausting  task. 
At  the  head  of  the  temple  service  stood  two 
priests,  holding  office  for  life,  and  seemingly  in 
charge  of  the  oracle.  The  oracle  was  consulted 
by  States  and  kings  in  matters  of  national  pol- 
icy, and  also  by  private  persons  on  all  manner 
of  personal  matters,  such  as  voyages,  business 
ventures,  marriages,  and  other  details  of  daily 
life.  Its  fame  brought  it  great  wealth  and  many 
splendid  offerings,  among  which  those  of  Crossus 
and  ticlon  of  Syracuse  were  especially  famous. 
In  the  earliest  source,  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo,  Delphi  appears  in  dependence  upon  the 
Phocian  city  of  Crisa.  near  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
which  controlled  access  from  the  sea.  and 
through  the  later  political  history  of  the  place 
this  early  claim  of  the  I'hoeians  to  the  control 
of  the  oracle  keeps  recurring  until  the  conquest 
of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  power  of  Crisa  led 
to  the  first  Suercd  War,  in  which  the  Amphicty- 
onic  Council  (q.v.)  of  Thermopylae  first  appears 
as  a  guardian  of  the  oracle.  In  n.c.  500-.r>8!> 
Crisa  fell,  and  the  first  celebration  of  the 
Pythian  games  occurred  ;  in  n.c.  f>82  ">S1  the 
fort  was  captured,  the  harbor  filled  up,  and  the 
whole  plain  placed  under  a  curse.  On  this  occa- 
sion another  celebration  of  the  games  ocenrred, 
and  from  this  time  they  were  celebrated  every 
four  years.  In  n.c.  .">18  the  stone  temple,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Trophonius  and  Agamedes, 
was  burned,  ami  the  priests  at  once  collected 
subscriptions  fmm  all  Greece,  and  even  from  for- 
eign parts,  for  its  reconstruction.  The  work  was 
undertaken  by  the  AlcnueonidnP,  then  exiles  from 
Athens,  who  exceeded  their  contract  by  employ- 


ing  Parian  marble  for  the  east  front  Sow 
fragments  of  sculpture  found  by  the  French  sem 
to  belong  to  this  building.    During  the  Per-un 
wars   the  oracle   showed   a   pro- Persian  Rjiru. 
though   later   the   priests  declared  that  super 
natural  aid  had  turned  to  llight  a  Persian  plun 
dcring  expedition.    In  spite  of  Its  prophecies 01 
defeat,  Delphi  w  as  richly  rewarded  by  the  Gretta 
from  the  Persian  booty.    During  the  tiflh  cot 
tury  Delphi  was  adorned  by  the  Greek  States 
with   treasuries  to  contain  their  othriiii'-,  u 
well  as  with  many  works  of  art  confflMnoitthi 
of  victories  over  their  enemies.    Almut  B.C.  373 
the  temple  suffered  severely,  and  once  more  col 
lections  were  invited  from  the  Greek  State*  for 
its  restoration,  w  hich  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
completed  till  BJC.  328.    Rcfore  that  time,  how 
ever,  an  attempt  of  the  Phocians  to  reassert  their 
control  of  the  oracle  led  to  the  Third  Sacred 
War  (n.c.  357-346),  which  ended  in  the  triumph 
of  Philip  of  Macedon    (q.v.).     About  B.C.  3(«> 
Delphi  passed  into  the  power  of  the  .Etolian 
League,  and  when.  n.c.  278,  the  Gallic  iBT**km 
was  repelled,  we  hear  once  more  of  the  super 
natural  powers  that  drove  back  the  robbers  from 
the  Temple  of  A{>ollo. 

During  the  years  that  followed  Delphi  Item 
to  have  lost  much  of  its  old  importance,  thoupti 
the  inscriptions  show  that  offerings  were  tti 
made  there,  and  honors  bestowed  on  benefactor* 
of  the  community.    Under  the  Romans  it  en 
joyed  only  spasmodic  prosperity.    One  Pythia 
sufficed   for  the   inquirers  of  the  orael«,  awl 
while  some  of  the  emperors  endeavored  to  re 
store  some  of  the  fallen  splendor,  others  found 
in  the  mass  of  statues  and  works  of  art  a  con 
venient  source  for  the  decoration  of  the  capitjl. 
Nero  is  said  to  have  carried  off  500  statue*, 
while  Constantine,  along  with  many  other  trtav 
tires,  removed  to  Constantinople  the  serpent  col 
limn  which  had  formed  part  of  the  offering  after 
Plata-a.  and  still  In-ars  the  names  of  those  Gwtk 
States  which  fought  against  the  Persians.  Later 
Delphi  became  the  site  of  a  Christian  church, 
but  the  ruins  finally  vanished,  and  until 
the  site  was  occupied  by  the  village  of  Ca-U' 
In  that  year  the  -French  School  at  Athens,  under 
the  direction   ot    Homolle.   began  excavation-, 
which  have  resulted  in  laying  bare  the  entire 
sacred  precinct,  including  many  treasuries  and 
other  buildings,  'as  well  as  the  altar.  temp1p- 
theatre,  and  stadium.    The  inscriptions  found 
number  over  3000,  many  of  them  d«x-ument- 
great  importance  for  the  history  of  Greece.  The 
sculpture  also  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
history  of  art  during  the  later  sixth  and  mil}' 
fifth  century  B.C.,  while  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  in  a^narble  statue  we  have  a  contemporary 
copy  of  a  bronze  by  the  great  Lysippus.  TV 
reports  of  these  excavations  are  to  Ik*  found  in 
the  liullctin  dc  rorrcspondancc  hcUcniquc.  vols 
xvii.  ct  seq.    (Paris,    1803,  et   seqK  and  i 
Complex  1'cndits  dc  f'Acadrmie  den  Inscription' 
ct  Hcllc.1  Leltrrs  (Paris.  1803  et  seq.).  Commit 
also:     Mommsen.   DclphiLa    ( I-eipzig.  1878 
Pomtow,  ftcitrdgt  ;<tr  Topograph ie  row  />ffp*< 
(Rerlin,  1880)  :  and  Hiller  von  Cuertringcn  and 
Pomtow,    in    Pauly-Wissowa.    /ft  aJrnrylllopddi- 
dcr  elassischcn   Altcrtumstri-xscttschaft.  vol.  i* 
(Stuttgart.  1001  J. 

DELPHI.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Carroll  County.  Ind.,  GO  miles  north  by  west  -%i 
Indianapolis;  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  on  tbe 
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Wabash,  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chi- 
cago, and  otlier  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  C2). 
It  has  good  water-power  and  contains  limc- 
works,  planing  and  llour  mills,  bent-wood  fac- 
tory, carriage  and  wagon  works,  paper-mills, 
etc.    Population,  in  181)0,  1923;   in  1!)00,  2135. 

DELTHIN  CLASSICS  (Lat.  dclphinun, 
dolphin.  ML.  dauphin  of  France,  whose  crest 
bore  three  dolphins,  from  Gk.  rb/.^fr,  <tclphia, 
ih/^fr,  delphin,  dolphin).  A  famous  edition  of 
the  Roman  classics,  published  in  France  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  prepared  by  thirty- 
nine  of  the  l>cst  scholars  of  the  time,  under  the 
editorship  of  llossuet  and  Iluet,  tutors  to  the 
dauphin  (q.v.),  son  of  Ixniis  XIV.  The  title- 
pages  l»ear  the  words,  "In  unit  m  Nercniaaimi  Uel 
phiui,"  and  hence  the  name.  They  comprise  G4 
volumes  (1074-1730).  The  Delphin  Classics  pos- 
sess little  value  in  the  eye  of  a  scholar  of  the 
present  day. 

DELPHI NK.  dtM'fen'.  A  romance  by  Madame 
de  Stael  (  1803), and  the  name  of  its  chief  charac- 
ter, u  rich  young  widow,  who  thinks  herself 
strong  enough  to  <lcfy  public  opinion,  but  is 
finally  crushed  by  it.  In  sonic  respects  the  work 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  confession. 

DELPHIN  1  A.    See  Greek  Festivals. 

DELPHIN'IUM.    Sec  Lakksitb. 

DEL'PHOS.  A  city  and  railroad  centre  in 
Allen  and  Van  Wert  counties.  Ohio,  15  miles 
northwest  of  Lima;  on  the  Miami  and  Erie 
Canal,  and  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago,  the  Toledo,  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  B  4).  It 
has  good  water-power,  railroad-shops,  and  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  wood.  Settled  in  1834, 
Delphos  was  incorporated  in  1851.  the  charter 
of  that  year  being  now  in  operation.  Its  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  a  mayor  elected 
every  two  years  and  a  municipal  council.  The 
citv  owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  Popu- 
lation, in  1800,  4516;   in  1900,  4517. 

DELFINO,  dAl-pe'nA.  Fedebigo  ( 1833—  ) .  An 
Italian  botanist,  born  at  Chiavari  (Genoa).  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Genoa,  became  un 
official  in  the  customs  department,  and  in  1871 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
School  of  Forestry  at  Vallombrosa.  In  1875  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  botany  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Genoa,  and  in  18!>4  to  a  similar  chair 
and  the  curatorship  of  the  botanical  gardens  at 
the  University  of  Naples.  His  publications, 
which  have  contributed  much  to  the  study  of  plant 
biology,  include  Nulla  daririniana  leoria  ticlla 
pangetteti  (1800);  Teoria  generate  della  fillo- 
tassi  (1883);  and  Funzinnc  mirmcofita  net 
regno  vegetale  (2  parts,  1880  88). 

DELP1T,  del'p/'.  Aliikrt  (1849-03).  A  French 
novelist  and  dramatist.  He  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  at 
an  early  age  was  sent  to  France  to  complete  his 
studies.  Devoting  himself  to  literature,  he  first 
became  a  contributor  to  some  ephemeral  journals 
founded  by  the  elder  Dumas,  toward  the  end  of 
the  Second  Empire.  Several  poetic  productions 
were  honored  with  prizes  by  the  Academy.  These 
were  L'apufhcmc  dc  Lanutrtine  (ISOoi;  L'in- 
i-asion  (1871),  a  volume  of  verse;  and  Le  re- 
prnlir,  ou  rccil  d'un  cure  dc  enmpagne  (1878). 
His  earlier  dramatic  efforts  did  not  meet  with 
success,  but  Le  f.ls  dv  Voralie   (1880),  drama- 


tized from  his  novel  of  the  same  title,  was  re- 
wived  with  great  favor,  and  several  of  his  sub- 
sequent dramatizations  held  the  stage  for  MUM 
time,  especially  Le  pcre  dc  Martial  (1881).  He 
was,  however,  at  his  best  as  a  novelist.  Among 
his  productions  in  this  field,  for  the  most  part  de- 
scriptive of  life  in  fashionable  society,  and  many 
of  which  appeared  first  in  the  Revue,  des  Deux 
Monde*,  are:  La  vengercssc  (1874);  Lot  [tin 
dv  joic  (1877):  Le  muriage  d'Odclte  (1880); 
/.(/  Marquise  (1882);  Leg  amours  cruclhs 
(1884)  ;  Nulange  de  CroixNaintLuc  (1885); 
SI ath-moisi  lie  dc  Bre&sier  (  1880)  ;  Theresiue 
(1888);  Disparu  (1888);  Vomme  dans  la  vie 
(1800)  ;  Belle  madame  (1802).  A  collection  of 
poems  appeared  under  the  title  Leu  Divux  r/u'oa 
i»rt*e  (IHK1).  During  the  Franco-German  War 
he  entered  the  army,  and,  serving  with  distinc- 
tion, was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(1871).    He  died  in  Paris. 

DELPIT,  Knot' ARi>  (1844—).  A  French 
author  and  journalist.  Imrn  in  New  Orleans.  He 
studied  in  France,  where  he  was  naturalized  in 
1808,  and  in  1873  became  sub-prefect  of  Nerae. 
Subsequently  he  assumed  control  of  the  Union 
Xaiionale,  a  newspaper  of  Montpellier.  His  pub- 
lications include  a  volume  of  poems,  Lch  mo- 
saiques  (1871),  and  several  worka  of  fiction, 
among  them  Lea  theories  dc  TavcrnelU;  (1883)  ; 
I'aulc  dc  Itrussange  (1887);  //O  vengeance  de 
I'icrrc  (1888);   and  Vha'tne  briatc  (18*5)0). 

DEL    P0LLAJU0L0,    del    pol'la  yoo  -G'lA, 

SlMONE.     See  POLLAILOI.O. 

DEL  RIO,  del  re'd  (Bp.,  of  the  river).  The 
county-seat  of  Vel  Verde  County,  Tex.,  170 
miles"  west  of  San  Antonio;  near  the  Rio 
Grande  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
(Map:  Texas,  I)  5).  It  has  cotton-gins,  a 
woolen  factory,  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments, and  is  the  centre  of  a  fruit-growing 
region,  the  productiveness  of  which  is  secured 
by  irrigation.  It  has  also  stock-raising  interests. 
Recalls,  wool,  hides,  live  stock,  and  frait  consti- 
tute the  important  exports.  Population,  about 
2300. 

DELSARTE,  del -siirt'.  Francois  Alexandre 
Nicolas  Cheiu  (1811-71).  A  French-American 
musician,  born  in  Solesmes,  France.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  was  for  a  time  a 
tenor  singer  in  the  OpcTu  Comique,  composed  a 
few  melodies,  and  wrote  several  romances:  but  is 
chiefly  known  as  a  teacher  in  singing  and  decla- 
mation. He  sought,  by  an  elalwrate  system,  to 
present  the  art  of  expression  as  a  complete 
science.  His  theories  have  been  widely  adopted, 
and  are  handed  down  mainly  by  tradition,  as  Dcl- 
sarte  wrote  very  little  about  them. 

DELSARTE  SYSTEM.    See  Gymnastics. 

DELTA  (Lat..  from  Ok.  M'fm,  fourth  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  anything  shaped  like  the  letter  A, 
from  Heb.  daleth,  door,  name  of  the  fourth  letter 
of  the  alphals-t).  An  alluvial  plain  occurring  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river.  The  name  was  applied 
originally  by  the  Greeks  to  the  land  area  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  from  the  resemblance  in  shape 
to  their  letter  A.  All  rivers  carry  finely  divided 
sand  and  mud  in  suspension,  and.  as  their  cur- 
rents are  cheeked  upon  entering  quieter  waters, 
the  solid  particles  are  deposited  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  channels  near  the  river-mouths.  The 
deposit  gradually  increases  in  area  and  also  in 
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thickness  until  it  reaches  the  surface,  and  then 
by  Hoods  and  by  growth  of  vegetation  it  is 
raised  beyond  the  limits  of  high  water.  At  the 
head  of  each  land  area  thus  built  up,  the  river 
divides  into  diverging  branches,  forming  a  tri- 
angle, the  base  of  which  fronts  upon  the  sea.  A 
delta  may  occur  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers  or 
at  the  entrance  of  a  river  into  sen  or  lake;  a 
fan-shaped  deposit  resembling  a  delta  is  some- 
times found,  a lso,  where  a  river  dcl>ouchcs  from 
a  mountainous  region  upon  a  plain.  The  large 
deltas  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers 
which  discharge  into  comparatively  quiet  seas. 
Coastal  currents  and  strong  tidal  action  remove 
the  river  deposits  l>efore  they  accumulate  to  any 
considerable  thickness.  The"  area  of  a  delta  va- 
ries with  the  size  of  the  river,  the  amount  of 
sediment  carried  and  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  deposited,  and  the  relative  quietude  of  the 
sea.  The  combined  delta  of  the  Oanges  ami 
Brahmaputra  in  India  occupies  more  than  50,- 
000  square  miles,  and  the  deposit  has  liecn  found 
in  places  to  be  nearlv  .500  feet  thick  ;  that  of  the 
Kile  is  200  miles  wide  at  the  base  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  100  miles  long.  The  Mississippi 
delta  is  irregular  in  form,  but  it  affords  a  tine 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  river  ex- 
tends its  channel  seaward.  Its  area  is  about  12.- 
.100  square  miles,  and  it  is  advancing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  rate  of  about  200  feet  a 
year.  In  Italy  the  Po  has  constructed  a  delta  so 
rapidly  that  "the  city  Adria,  which  in  ancient 
times  "was  a  port  of  sufficient  ini|H)rtance  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  is  now  about 
15  miles  inland.  Delta  lands  are  usually  fertile, 
but  by  reason  of  their  low*  elevation  they  arc  un- 
healthy and  their  cultivation  is  hindered  by 
inundations  during  storms  and  Hoods.  Consult 
lieikic.  Text -Hook  of  (leoloa;/  (London,  1893). 
See  River:  Shore. 

DELTOID  MUSCLE.    See  Ml  .sole. 

DELUC,  dr  Ink',  Jean  Andre  ( 1727  1817).  A 
Swiss  geologist  and  meteorologist.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  until  nearly  fifty 
years  of  age;  but  within  that  time,  assisted  by 
his  brother,  he  collected  a  fine  museum  of  miner- 
alogy and  natural  history.  He  removed  to  Eng- 
land in  1773,  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  appointed  reader  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte, a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years, 
and  which  afforded  him  ample  time  for  study. 
He  invented  a  hygrometer,  a  portable  barometer, 
etc.,  and  carried  out  many  interesting  ex|>cri- 
merits  in  physics  and  meteorology.  His  principal 
geological  work  is  Lellres  physique*  el  morales 
ntr  Irs  montaMM  ct  »ur  Vhittoire  de  la  lerre  et 
ile  Vhommr  (1778).  In  this  work  he  endeavors 
to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  with 
the  data  of  science  by  extending  the  six  days  of 
Genesis  to  so  many  geological  epochs. 

DELUGE  (OF.,  from  Lat.  diluvium,  flood, 
fiom  diluere,  to  wash  away,  from  rfi  ,  nway  -f- 
lucre,  to  wash).  A  Hood  of  waters  supposed  by 
many  peoples  to  have  submerged  the  whole  earth, 
or  a  large  part  of  it.  in  primeval  times,  involving 
the  destruction  of  all,  or  nearly  nil,  life  upon 
the  planet.  The  most  unmistakable  evidence  of 
a  belief  in  such  n  flood  is  found  in  the  literary 
remains,  not  only  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  but 
kino  of  Indin.  Persia.  Babylonia,  Syria.  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece.  In  one  form  or  another,  it 
also  seems  to  have  exi-ted  among  the  aborigines 


of  America  and  Polynesia,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Christian  missionaries,  whose  accounts, 
however,  cannot  always  l>e  accepted  without 
caution.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  practically 
no  trace  of  a  tlood  story  in  Africa,  not  even 
among  the  ancient  Kgyptians,  though  an  earlier 
form  of  one  may  have  been  familiar  in  the  Nile 
Valley.  Aside  from  Greece,  and  possibly  Lithu- 
ania, there  is  none  in  Europe. 

Of  course  the  most  obvious  way  to  account  for 
this  widespread  story  is  to  suppose  that  there 
really  was  a  flood.  *  The  fact  that  the  Bible 
gives  a  detailed  and  intelligible  account  of  one 
was  formerly  generally  regarded  by  Jews  and 
C  hristians  as  unquestionable  evidence  that  it 
occurred;  and  the  story  of  it  in  other  nations  was 
considered  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  Bible 
narrative.  The  organic  remains  found  every- 
where in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  surface  were 
also  held  to  prove  that  the  waters  had  covered 
every  known  country  and  risen  over  the  highest 
hills.  With  the  progress  of  geology  it  became 
evident  that  most  of  the  stratified  rocks  de- 
manded an  earlier  origin  than  a  few  thousand 
years,  and  the  influence  of  the  deluge  was  con- 
sequently restricted  to  the  slightly  altered  super- 
ficial deposits.  But  many  of  these  were  found 
to  belong  to  a  period  vastly  anterior  to  any  his- 
torical epoch,  and  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
long-continued  action  under  uniform  conditions, 
viz.  regional  glaciation,  which  was  most  active 
during  that  portion  of  geological  times  known  as 
the  Glacial  Period.  Consequently,  there  arose 
a  tendency  to  regard  a  Noachian  deluge  as  hav- 
ing been  of  merely  local  extent,  and  this  explana- 
tion was  adopted  by  certain  commentators  on  the 
narrative  of  Genesis.  At  the  present  time  the 
most  important  discussion  of  the  subject  belongs 
to  the  department  of  comparative  religion  and 
mythology. 

By  far  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  all 
deluge  stories  outside  of  the  Bible  is  the  Babylo- 
nian. Through  the  excerpts  from  Berosus  (c.330- 
200  n.c),  made  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  (died) 
c.40  B.C.  > ,  and  preserved  by  Josephus,  Eusebius, 
and  Georgius  Synccllus,  one  version  of  the  Baby- 
lonian story  has  long  been  familiar.  It  relates 
how,  in  order  to  escape  the  flood,  the  Babylonian 
King,  Xisuthrus,  was  commanded  to  enter  a 
vessel  with  wife,  children,  friends,  and  a  pilot, 
and  to  steer  'toward  the  gods';  and  how,  when 
the  waters  had  subsided,  he  sent  out  birds  three 
times,  grounded  on  a  Kordyanian  mountain  in 
Armenia,  disembarked,  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and 
was  translated.  In  1872  George  Smith  discov- 
ered nnothcr  version,  forming  the  eleventh  tablet 
of  the  Gilgamish  epic.  According  to  this  story, 
Ann.  Bil,  Ninip,  and  Innugi  sent  out  a  destroy- 
ing flood  (abubu),  but  Tn,  determined  to  save 
Cta-napishti  of  Shurippak,  advised  him  to  'build 
a  house,  to  construct  a  ship,'  and  to  take  with 
him  into  it  'seeds  of  life  of  all  kinds.*  He 
accordingly  constructed  his  house,  or  boat,  coated 
it  within  and  without  with  bitumen  ikupru), 
and  made  npnrtments  in  it.  His  possessions, 
family,  relatives,  laborers,  the  cattle  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  Cta-napishti  brought  into  the 
house.  Then  the  rain  fell,  the  storm  arose,  and 
darkness  covered  the  earth.  All  living  beings 
were  destroyed,  except  those  in  the  house.  On 
the  seventh  day  Cta-napishti  opened  the  window, 
and  soon  the  ship  grounded  on  the  mountain  of 
Nizir.    Seven  days  later  he  sent  out  a  dove,  a 
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swallow,  and  a  raven.  The  dove  and  the  swallow 
returned,  the  raven  did  not.  L'ta-napishti 
ottered  a  sacrifice  on  the  mountain,  and  the  gods 
smelt  the  pleasant  odor.'  la  rebuked  Bil  for 
ordering  such  a  deluge,  when  he  might  have 
punished  men  by  beast*,  famine,  or  pestilence; 
and  lahtar,  who  had  already  during  the  deluge 
expressed  her  sympathy  with  mankind,  now 
lifted  up  her  gems  made  by  Anu  (probably  the 
rainbow),  which  would  remind  her  forever  of  the 
flood.  Ia  pacified  Bil's  disappointment  at  the 
deliverance  of  I  ta-napishli ;  and  Bil  himself 
went  on  board  the  ship  and  announced  that  L'ta- 
napishti  and  his  wife  were  thenceforth  to  lie  gods 
and  live  'afar  oil",  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.' 
These  tablets  containing  the  Gilgamish  epic  were 
f<  und  in  the  library  of  Asshurbanipal  (u.c.  008- 
1.2G)  at  Kuyunjik;  but  they  were  only  copies  of 
originals  found  in  turn  by  Asshurbanipal's 
scribes  in  the  temple  archives  at  L'ruk  (modern 
Warka).  Several  fragments  have  since  boon 
found,  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  ark,  and 
directions  concerning  food,  treasures,  men,  and 
animals  to  be  taken  into  it.  Especially  interest- 
ing is  a  tablet  published  by  Peiser  {Zcitwhrift 
liir  AH*yriologie,  Leipzig.  1889 >,  giving  a  map 
of  Babylonia,  surrounded  by  the  ocean  at  the 
time  of  l'ta-napishti  "in  the  year  of  the  great 
serpent,'  and  probably  dating  from  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  flood  is 
in  a  fragment  published  by  Ncheil  (Hircuil  dc 
(ravaux,  Paris,  1878),  dated  the  28th  of  Shcliat 
of  the  year  when  Ammi-zadugga  (B.C.  2133- 
2098)  built  the  fortress  of  Ammi  zadugga.  The 
hero  of  the  flood  (a&uftu)  is  here  called  Atra- 
husis,  which,  reversed  ( Hasis-atra ) ,  is  evidently 
lierosus's  Xisuthrus.  A  fragment  likewise  refer- 
ring to  Atra-hasis  is  found  in  Kvilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek,  vol.  vi.  (Berlin,  1900).  As  even 
Scheil's  fragment  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  an 
older  original,  the  flood  story  is  likely  "to  have 
existed  in  several  versions  in  the  third  millen- 
nium B.C. 

The  narrative  in  Genesis  (chaps,  vi.-ix )  is  re- 
garded by  the  modern  critics  as  made  up  of  two 
versions  interwoven.  This  was  recognized  by 
Jean  Astruc  (q.v. )  as  early  as  1753.  Using  as 
a  clue  the  divine  names  Yahweh  and  Elohim,  he 
roughly  outlined  the  two  accounts.  At  the 
present  day  his  intuition  has  been  widely  ac- 
cepted, and  scholars  proceed  to  rearrange  the 
material  and  assert  that  the  Yahwistic  narra- 
tive is  found  in  Gen.  vi.  5-8,  vii.  1-5,  7-10.  12.  l«h, 
17,  22,  23:  viii.  20,  3a,  6- 12,  13b,  20  22.  The 
flood  is  represented  as  sent  because  of  man's 
wickedness.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  rain  lasting 
forty  days.  Noah  is  saved  with  his  family  in 
an  ark,  or  house.  With  him  are  a  pair  of  all 
unclean  animals,  and  seven  pairs  of  all  clean 
animals.  The  flood  comes  after  seven  days  and 
destroys  all  living  things  on  the  earth.  At  the 
end  of  forty  days  Noah  sends  out  a  raven,  which 
does  not  return:  then  a  dove,  which  returns  with 
an  olive  twig;  and.  after  seven  days,  the  dove 
is  again  sent  out.  and  this  time  does  not  return. 
Seven  days  later  Noah  disembarks,  builds  an 
altar,  and  offers  a  sacrifice  of  which  Yahweh 
smells  the  'rest-giving  odor.'  and  promises  not 
to  destroy  the  world  ngain.  Portions  of  the 
priestly  narrative,  as  another  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  Hcxnteuch  is  named,  are  found  in 
(Jen.  vi.  9  22;  vii.  6.  11,  13  16a.  18  21.  24; 
viii.  4,  5,  13.  14-19;  ix.  1  17.    Noah  is  represented 


as  a  just  and  perfect  man  whom  Elohim  desires 
to  save,  and  therefore  commands  to  build  an 
ark,  giving  it*  exact  measurements.  Noah  is  to 
take  into  it  his  family  and  of  all  living  beings 
a  pair.  The  flood  is  brought  about  by  the  sub- 
terranean waters  of  the  great  abyss  breaking 
through  the  opening*  in  the  earth's  crust  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  being  opened.  It  begins  in 
the  000th  year  of  Noah's  life,  on  the  17th  (or 
more  probably,  according  to  the  Greek  version, 
the  27th)  day  of  the  second  month.  It  increases 
during  150  days,  or  five  months  of  a  solar  year, 
and  begins  to  decrease  in  the  seventh  month. 
The  ark  then  grounds  on  one  of  the  mountains  of 
Ararat  (Iratu.  see  Giiauikans  | .  The  waters 
decrease  until  the  tenth  month,  when,  on  the 
lirst  day,  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  seen.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  00 1st  year 
of  Noah's  life  the  ground  is  dry,  and  on  the 
27th  of  the  second  month,  consequently  after  a 
full  solar  year,  Noah  leaves  the  ark,  and  is 
blessed  by  Elohim,  who  points  to  the  bow  in  the 
sky  as  a  guarantee  that  a  flood  shall  not  again 
occur. 

The  striking  similarity  between  the  Genesis 
narrative  and  the  Babylonian  account  is  mani- 
fest, and  has  liecn  explained  in  two  ways.  Both 
records  have  been  thought  to  be  independent  de- 
velopments of  an  old  Semitic  tradition ;  and  the 
one  has  been  said  to  be  copied  from  the  other. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  Hebrew  narrative  is 
taken  from  the  Babylonian  think  that  the  age 
of  the  two  Hebrew  versions  of  the  deluge  story 
can  be  approximately  determined.  There  are  in 
dications  that  the  Yahwistic  scripture  originally 
did  not  contain  this  tale,  but  traced  the  history 
of  existing  tribes  back  to  their  earliest  progeni- 
tors without  the  interruption  of  a  flood.  The 
evident  dc|ietidenee  upon  a  Babylonian  original, 
and  the  first  acquaintance  with  the  wnters  of 
Noah  in  the  work  of  Deutcro-  Isaiah,  also  point 
to  a  Jew  living  in  Babylonia,  possibly  at  I  ruk. 
not  long  before  B.C.  540,  as  the  author  who  in 
scrted  in  the  Yahwistic  document  the  story  of 
the  flood.  His  original  seems  to  have  been  more 
like  the  Gilgami&h  epic  than  the  Berosian  story, 
as  the  regard  for  the  number  seven,  the  rain, 
the  cover  of  the  ark,  the  bitumen,  and  the  sacri- 
fices indicate.  The  priestly  editor  of  the  Penta 
teuch,  who  may  have  liecn  none  else  than  Ezra 
(see  Hexateich ) .  apparently  supplemented  this 
account  by  another  familiar  to  him,  showing  a 
somewhnt  greater  affinity  to  the  Sippnra  version 
found  in  Berosus,  and  Scheil's  fragment,  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.  Absence  of  polytheism  in 
the  Hebrew  is  an  unquestionable  advance  in 
thought,  but  it  was  not  made  without  a  sacrifice. 
Instead  of  a  divided  council  of  gods  in  which, 
through  Ishtar  and  la,  sympathy  with  the  whole 
human  race  found  tine  expression,  and  mercy 
won  the  day  over  justice  unmodified  by  kindness, 
the  one  all-powerful  G«>d  became  responsible  for 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  life,  and  His  par- 
tiality to  those  finding  favor  in  His  eyes  liecame 

accentuated. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Babylonian  story,  and 
also  of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  if  it  lie  independent 
of  the  former,  it  has  lieen  maintained  by  some 
scholars  that  an  actual  occurrence,  such  as  the 
incursion  of  a  tidal  wave  through  an  earthquake, 
the  destruction  of  a  single  city  through  a  rain- 
storm, the  Hooding  of  some  district  from  a  sys- 
tem of  canals  not  properly  protected,  or  the 
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annually  recurring  inundation  of  a  river,  niuy 
have  given  rise  to  it.  Hut  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  Babylonian  account,  at  any  rate,  origi- 
nated in  a  myth  describing  the  passage  of  the 
sun-god  in  his  boat  through  the  heavenly  ocean. 
\\  ben  the  present  order  of  the  world  was  re- 
garded as  the  creation  of  the  sun-god,  after  a 
successful  conflict  with  the  earth-encircling 
ocean,  it  is  natural  that  this  myth  should,  in 
cour.-e  of  time,  take  the  form  of  a  deluge  story 
relating  the  esca|>e  of  a  solar  hero  in  the  year  of 
the  great  serpent.  This  conclusion  is  also  in- 
dicated by  the  fnct  that  the  story  of  the  llood 
is  told  on  the  eleventh  tablet  of  a  series  mani- 
festly representing  the  course  of  a  solar  js-rson- 
age  through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  In  the 
great  cosmic  year  the  sun  god  meets  the  cata- 
clysm of  waters  in  Aquarius,  as  in  the  solar  year 
he  encounters  in  Shebat,  the  eleventh  month,  the 
inundation  of  the  river. 

This  mythical  origin  is  believed  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Hood  stories  of  Greece.  India,  and 
Persia,  as  well  as  by  the  American  and  Poly- 
nesian accounts.  The  story  of  Deucalion's  flood 
is  known  to  us  through  Pindar  (died  c.440  B.C.), 
Ohjmp.  ix.  37  sqq.;  and  Ovid,  Metamorj>hosca 
1..  240;  that  of  O]  Byges  through  Konnus  (c.400 
A.D.),  Dionysioeti,  ill.,  90;  that  of  Dardanus  also 
through  Xonnus,  ibid.,  iii.  21.r>  sqq.  Deucalion 
means  'the  little  Zeus,'  and  this  young  sun-god 
steers  in  his  ship  for  Parnassus,  the  mountain 
of  the  gods.  The  Phrygian  myth,  of  which  the 
bronze  coins  of  Apamea  bear  witness,  in  the  third 
century  a.ii.,  has  evidenly  been  influenced  by  the 
Jewish  account,  aa  the  name  Noe  shows;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Syrian  story  in  Lucian's  Do 
Dea  Syria,  xii.  On  the  other  hiind.  the  Indian 
flood  story  is  quite  inde|»endent  of  the  Semitic. 
It  is  found  in  its  earliest  form  in  Catapatha- 
hrakmana  (c.000  n,c)  ;  then  in  Mnhahharata 
and  Hhnoaixtta  purana.  Mann,  son  of  Vivisvat. 
is  a  solar  hero.  His  divine  character  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  after  the  flood  lie  creates  not 
only  a  new  human  race,  but  even  gods.  Hrahma  in 
the  form  of  a  fish  carries  him  through  the  waters. 
The  Iranian  story  ( I 'rndidad,  ii.  40  sqq. )  is  in  too 
fragmentary  a  condition  to  permit  a  conclusion. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  flood  is  in  the  past  or 
in  the  future.  Yima  seems  to  l»e  identical  with 
Mimer;  if  so.  the  myth  belongs  to  a  different 
order.  The  medium  through  which  the  Mexican, 
Peruvian,  and  Cuban  flood  stories  have  come  to 
us  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  their  original 
form;  but  the  somewhat  better  authenticated 
Polynesian  stories  seem  beyond  a  doubt  to  have 
their  origin  in  a  sea-myth.  Consult:  ITsener, 
Die  tiint/lutsaqen  (Bonn.  1899)  ;  Andrea.  Die 
I'lntsagen  ethnoaraphiseh  hetraehtet  I  Bruns- 
wick, 1891 )  ;  Jftstrow.  Iteliyion  of  Hahylonia  and 
Assyria  (New  York.  ISDN)  ;  Dillmann.  Com- 
mentary on  denesis  (Leipzig.  1892):  Wright, 
(Jeoloairal  Confirmations  of  the  Xoaehiun  Deluge 
(OlM-rlin.  1902). 

DELUSION.    See  Insanity. 

DELVAN,  d.-I'vliN'.  Alfkeo  ( 1825-67 1 .  A 
French  author.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  and  after 
having  been  secretary  to  LedrU-Rolliri  in  1848, 
while  the  latter  was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
Is-eame  a  prolific  writer  and  produced  work*  of  the 
most  varied  descript  ion.  among  which  his  skillful 
delineations  of   Parisian   customs   and  curious 


phases  of  life  are  the  most  interesting,  and  may  lay 
claim  to  some  merit  as  contributions  to  the  local 
history  of  civilization.  Of  these  may  be  quoted: 
Grandeur  et  decadence  den  onset  fee  ( 184* ) ;  Lc* 
dcsHous  de  I'aris  (1800);  Histoire  anecdotiaue 
•lee  eafett  et  des  eabarets  de  I'aris  (1802)  ;  J.cs 
t'ytheres  parisiennes,  histoire  aneedotiaue  dm 
Oals  de  I'aris  (1804);  Lcs  heurcs  parisicnnts 
(  1800)  ;  Les  lions  du  jour  (  1807  I  ;.  He  also  pub 
iished:  Les  murtUUcM  recolutiomiaires  (  1851 ),  a 
curious  collection  of  decrees  and  proclamations, 
placarded  during  the  Second  Republic;  Au  lord 
de  la  ilii ere,  impresnions  et  souvenirs  (1854); 
tierard  de  Sereal,  sa  eie  et  sen  wueres  (1805)  ; 
Uenri  Murgcr  et  la  Hohemc  (1866);  and  Lee 
Sonncurs  de  sonnets,  26|0-/806  (1807). 

DELVAUX,  d.M'vo'.  Lai  rent  ( 1095-1778 » .  A 
Flemish  sculptor.  He  was  born  in  Ghent,  and 
studied  his  art  under  Gcry  Hcydelbcrg  and  Dieu- 
doniie  Plunder  in  Brussels.  In  1717  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  sjient  nine  years  and  executed 
numerous  works  for  churches  ami  palaces,  partly 
in  conjunction  with  the  sculptor  Pieter  Sehee- 
macckcr,  of  Antwerp.  From  1727  to  1733  In- 
studied  antique  art  in  Italy,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn was  appoinled  Court  sculptor  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VI.  He  afterwards  settled  at 
Nivelles,  and  there  practiced  his  art  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  productions,  character- 
ised by  vigorous  treatment,  include:  A  colossal 
statue"  of  Hercules,  in  the  old  royal  palace  in 
Brussels;  mausoleum  of  I^eonhard  van  der  Noot, 
in  the  Carmelite  church.  Brussels;  a  pulpit,  rep- 
resenting the  "Tree  of  Life."  in  the  Cathedral  in 
Client,  the  best  specimen  of  Flemish  sculpture  in 
the  eighteenth  century;  statue  of  St.  Livin.  in 
the  Museum  in  Ghent." 

DELVIGNE,  deTvtVny\  Henri  Ol  stave 
l  1799-1870) .  A  French  soldier  and  inventor.  Iwrn 
in  Hamburg.  He  became  a  captain  in  the  French 
infantry  service,  from  which  he  resigned  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  July  (1830).  In 
1820  he  invented  a  rifle  known  by  his  name.  In 
this  rille  the  chamber  was  smaller  than  the  bore, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  spherical  surface 
equal  in  radius  to  the  ball  "used.  The  powder 
was  poured  from  the  muzzle  into  the  chamlier, 
ujM>n  which  the  ball  rested  when  dropped  into 
the  bore.  The  ball  was  then  made  to  take  the 
rilling  grcsives  by  ramming.  This  invention 
marks  an  important  step  in  the  improvement  of 
the  ritle.  Delvigne  also  devised  some  life-saving 
apparatus,  particularly  life-rockets.  His  publica- 
tions include  Espose"  d'un  nouceau  systime 
d'armement  pour  Vinfanterie  (1830). 

DELYANTTCS,  or  DELI  J  A  NNIS,  Tiieooo 
koh  (1820 — 1.  A  Creek  statesman,  born  at 
Kalavryta.  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  studied 
law  in  Athens,  entered  the  Government  service 
in  1843,  and  was  rapidly  promoted  to  high 
positions.  In  the  various  Cabinets  from  1  s«;t 
to  1878  he  held  office  nine  times,  either  as  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  of  Finances,  or  of 
Worship  and  Instruction.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative (.f  Greece  at  the  Berlin  Congress  in 
1878,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  extension 
of  territory  for  his  country.  In  1885  he  formed 
a  new  Ministry,  but  his  policy  led  to  a  block 
ade  of  the  Greek  coast  hy  a  licet  of  the  ffrcat 
Powers,  and  he  resigned  in  1R80.  He  was  Prime 
Minister  again  in  1890-92.  but  his  unsatisfactory 

management  of  finances  led  to  his  dismissal.  He 
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held  the  office  a  third  time  from  180o  to  1807, 
when,  under  pressure  of  public  opinion,  he  in- 
volved Greece  in  the  disastrous  war  with  Turkey, 
and  was  obliged  to  resign  with  his  entire 
Cabinet. 

DEMADES,  dem-a'dez  (Gk.  Aj^a»%).  An 
Athenian  orator  and  unscrupulous  politician  of 
the  fourth  century  n.c.  He  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  Macedonian  party,  and  for  the  twelve  years 
preceding  Alexander's  death  a  leader  in  Athens 
with  Phocion.  When  Antipater  was  advancing  on 
Athens  in  U.C.  322,  Dcmades  and  Phocion  were 
sent  as  ambassadors  to  him.  Their  acceptance 
of  the  terms  ottered  was  made  the  basis  of  a 
charge  that  they  had  been  bribed;  some  years 
later  Antijtater  di«-overed  that  Demadcs  had 
been  false  to  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  None 
of  his  speeches  are  extunt;  in  antiquity  there 
were  current  under  his  name  fourteen  orations, 
hut  they  were  all  recognized  to  be  spurious.  Ex- 
tracts from  one  of  these  (Tlepi  SuideiuuTiar,  I'cri 
liGih -kurtiaa)  are  edit«sl  by  llaupt  in  liermrx, 
vol.  xiii.,  pp.  408  et  seq.  We  have  also  a  collec- 
tion of  sayings  attributed  to  him — Dcmadtu. 
Consult  Blass,  Attischr  licredxamkeit,  iii.  ( Leip- 
y.ig.  1 887-0.1 ). 

DEMAND.  A  technical  term  of  the  common 
law.  signifying  a  legal  claim  or  obligation.  It  is 
defined  by  Lord  Coke  as  "a  term  of  law,  of  an 
extent  greater  in  its  signification  than  any  other 
word  except  claim"  (Co.  Lit.  201).  In  addition 
to  the  claims  enforceable  by  actions,  such  as  con- 
tracts, debts,  obligations,  etc.,  it  includes,  as 
well,  all  rights  enforceable  by  entry,  by  seizure 
of  goods,  or  by  any  other  act.  A  release  of  all 
demands,  therefore,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
release  that  can  be  given.  The  usual  form  of 
•general  release,'  as  it  is  called,  is  to  release  "all 
claims  and  demands  whatsoever."    See  Release. 

The  term  demand  is  also  employed  in  law  in 
a  narrower  sense,  derived  from  its  general  sig- 
nification of  a  request,  or  summons,  addressed 
to  another  in  leptl  form,  calling  upon  him  to 
perform  n  legal  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  de- 
mandant. Such  a  demand  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  fix  an  inchoate  legal  obligation  and  to 
entitle  the  claimant  to  bring  an  action  for  its 
enforcement.  Thus,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, no  right  of  action  arises  for  a  breach 
of  promise  to  marry  unless  a  previous  demand 
can  be  shown,  anil  the  same  is  true  of  all  con- 
tract obligations  in  which  the  time  of  perform- 
ance is  not  definitely  fixed,  as  well  as  of  others 
in  which  the  time  is  not  a  material  element.  So, 
in  other  classes  of  rights,  a  demand  and  its  re- 
fusal are  frequently  necessary  to  give  to  a  wrong- 
ful act  the  sharpness  and  deflnitencss  requisite 
to  make  a  legal  remedy  available.  For  example, 
where  goods  are  wrongfully  detained  by  a  finder, 
or  by  any  other  jmtsoii  whose  original  possession 
thereof  was  lawfully  acquired,  he  must  refuse  a 
demand  for  them  l>efore  he  becomes  liable  in 
trover  for  a  conversion:  and  so.  before  abating 
a  nuisance,  either  |M-rsonally  or  by  action,  a  de- 
mand must  usually  lie  made  upon  the  person 
maintaining  it. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which,  though  a 
definite  default  has  been  made,  entitling  the  in- 
jured party  to  sue  without  further  notice,  a 
demand  for  performance  may  yet  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  some  more 
drastic  remedy:  as  in  the  case  of  a  failure  to 
Vol.  V.-SO 
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pay  rent  at  the  stipulated  time,  though  an  action 
will  lie  for  the  breach  of  contract,  the  landlord 
cannot  enter  for  breach  of  condition  and  put  an 
end  to  the  lease  without  previous  demand.  It 
should  be  added  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  a 
demand  is  requisite  to  fix  a  legal  liability,  the 
requirement  is  dispensed  with  if  the  party  in  de- 
fault has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with 
it,  and  in  some  jurisdictions  the  courts  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  hold  a  demand  unnecessary  in  nil 
cases  in  which  it  would  probably  have  been  un- 
availing. See  Breach  ok  Pkomisk;  Conver- 
sion; LIABILITY;  Quasi  Contract;  and  consult 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  these  titles. 

DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY.  It  is  a  familiar 
axiom  of  political  economy  that  price  dejiends 
upon  demand  ami  supply.  Simple  as  the  propo- 
sition appears,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  inter- 
minable dispute  because  of  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  make  of  the  rule  a  sweeping  generaliza- 
tion "applicable  to  all  times  and  all  places.  None 
the  less  it  remains  a  convenient  form  of  stating 
the  phenomena  which  determine  market  price. 
If  in  a  given  market  the  supply  of  goods  is 
increased,  prices  cannot  be  maintained.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  demand  increases  with  a 
stationary  supply,  prices  will  rise.  If,  in  the 
foregoing  statement,  there  is  little  ambiguity 
about  the  word  supply,  which  means  a  certain 
physical  quantity  of  goods,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  notion  of  demand,  a  physiological  factor,  is 
so  simple.  While  demand  is  not  merely  desire, 
but  is  always  associated  for  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic reasoning  with  the  ability  to  satisfy  the 
desire,  it  is  clear  that  the  volume  of  demand 
depends  itself  upon  the  price.  There  are  certain 
areas  of  demand  which  generally  grow  larger  as 
the  price  diminishes.  In  the  first  instance, 
when  supply  is  increased,  larger  areas  of  demand 
must  be  reached  in  order  to  effect  the  sale  of 
the  goods,  and  to  do  so  the  price  must  be 
reduced.  In  the  second  case,  it  is  assumed 
that  demand  increases  in  its  several  grades.  It 
will  now  be  possible  to  sell  the  goods  hy  serving 
only  the  higher  areas  of  demand,  and  in  so  doing 
the  price  can  be  raised.  Within  narrow  limits, 
therefore,  the  adjustment  of  demand  and  supply 
can  so  proceed  that  irregularities  in  either  will 
reveal  themselves  in  price  changes.  But  it  is 
dear  that  changes  might  be  quite  abnormal,  that 
supply,  for  instance,  might  be  so  vastly  in- 
creased that  the  goods  would  not  Is*  salable, 
while  demand  might  so  diminish  that  a  like  re 
suit  would  be  reached. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  most  simply 
stated  for  a  {riven  commodity  in  a  given  market 
as  we  have  done,  but  no  account  of  it  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  the  reaction  of 
demand  upon  supply.  Whether  by  an  increase 
of  the  supply  of  a  particular  class  of  goods  tht 
price  would  "be  permanently  lowered  would  de- 
pend upon  whether  this  increased  supply  became 
a  permanent  factor.  If  by  the  price  reduction 
n  lowering  of  profits  is  the  result,  we  must  ex- 
pect a  curtailment  in  the  product.  f)n  the  other 
hand,  a  permanent  increase  of  demand  which  in 
the  first  instance  led  to  an  enhancement  of  price 
must  in  time  lead  to  a  prospect  of  profits  which 
invites  capital  into  that  line  of  business,  and 
hence  an  enhancement  of  the  supply.  In  the 
case  of  freely  reproducible  goods  «c  fin<!  this 
tendency  at  work  to  prevent  abnormal  changes 
in  customary  and  usual  price  relations.    If.  on 
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the  other  huiid,  the  goods  are  not  freely  repro- 
ducible, we  ure  apt  to  tind  the  tendency  of  a 
diminishing  supply  tu  raise  prices  checked  by 
the  process  of  substitution,  and  hence  a  falling 
off  in  demand.  Thus,  in  the  United  States  the 
substitution  of  coal  for  wood  as  fuel,  and  iron 
und  steel  for  wood  in  construction  work,  has 
cheeked  the  rise  in  price  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  expected.  There  ure  certain  goods 
however,  like  the  autographs  of  distinguished 
men  now  deud,  or  paintings  by  the  old  masters, 
which  seem  to  lie  wholly  outside  the  ordinary 
rubs  fixing  price-,  sis  they  cannot  be  duplicated 
nor  their  places  tilled  by  substitutes.  But  such 
illustrations  serve  only  to  make  clear  how  wide 
is  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  world's  daily  exchanges.  For  a  clear  dis- 
cussion of  demand'  and  supply,  consult  Cairnes, 
Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (Lon- 
don, 1884).    See  POLITICAL  Economy. 

DEMAR'ATUS  I  Lnt.,  from  Ok,  AvtuLparot). 

A  Spartan  king  from  about  B.C.  510  to  B.C.  491. 
By  the  machinations  of  his  colleague,  Cleomenea 
(q.v.),  he  was  deposed.  He  sulwequently  re- 
paired to  the  Persian  Court,  and  uccompanied 
Xerxes  as  a  councilor  on  that  monarch's  expe- 
ditioti  against  Greece. 

DEMARCATION  (Fr.  demarcation,  from 
Lat.  de,  off,  away,  ML.  marca,  boundary,  limit, 
mark).  Line  of.  The  historical  and  cartograph 
ieal  name  given  to  an  imaginary  line  running  due 
north  and  south  100  leagues  west  of  the  Azores, 
established  by  a  Papal  bull  of  Alexander  VI. 
on  May  3,  1493,  delimiting  the  spheres  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  possession  in  the  New  World. 
All  new  lands  discovered  east  of  this  line  were 
to  belong  to  Portugal,  and  all  to  the  west  to 
Spain.  Dissatisfaction  with  this  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  Portugal  led  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Convention  of  Tordesillas  between  Spain  and 
Portugul,  June  7,  1494,  in  which  the  line  of  de- 
marcation was  shifted  370  leagues  west  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  so  that  Brazil,  as  yet  undis- 
covered, subsequently  fell  to  the  share  of  Portu- 
gal. As  between  the  two  Iberian  powers,  the 
terms  of  the  convention  were  respected  in  fair 
measure,  though  disputes  as  to  the  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  line  were  frequent.  The  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  however,  paid  little  regard  to  the 
Papal  bull.  Consult  Harrissc,  Diplomatic  His- 
tory of  America  (New  York,  1898). 

DEM  ARTE  AU.  de'miir'to',  Cm.iks  ( 1722- 
76).  A  French  engraver,  born  in  Liege.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  eminent  exponents  of  the  style 
of  engraving  in  imitation  of  crayon  drawing. 
He  brought  that  process  to  great  perfection,  but 
was  not,  as  is  frequently  stated,  the  inventor  of 
it.  In  1709  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Paris 
Academy.  His  work  comprises  about  739  plates, 
for  the  most  part  after  French  masters.  Among 
the  best  are:  "The  Wounded  Lycurgus."  after 
Cochin;  "Justice  Protecting  the  Arts,"  after 
Cochin:  "Entombment  of  Christ,"  after  Stellaert: 
"The  Education  of  Cupid,"  after  Boucher:  and 
some  excellent  portraits,  especially  that  of  the 
painter  Charles  Vanloo. 

DEM'AVEND',  Mot  nt.  An  extinct  volcano 
of  Persia,  in  latitude  3d"  X.  and  longitude  52*  E., 
about  50  miles  northeast  of  Teheran  (Map: 
Persia.  D3).  It  has  an  altitude  of  about  18.000 
feet  and  forms  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Elburz 
chain,  which  separates  the  low  shores  of  the 


Caspian  Sea  from  the  high  tableland  of  l'«  r-u. 
Although  no  longer  subject  to  eruptions  Demi- 
vend  bears  traces  of  comparatively  recent  ac- 
tivity.   Its  summit  is  conical  and  the  crater  Hill 
intact.    At  its  base  hot  springs  give  evidence  of 
the  continued  existence  of  volcanic  heat  at  ko 
great  distance  beneath  the  surface.    A  greai 
deposit  of  sulphur  covers  the  summit  of  liema 
vend,  and   is  brought  down  to  the  plains  in 
bags  as  an  article  of  commerce.    The  first  Euro- 
pean to  make  the  ascent  of  Deinavend  was  Wil- 
liam T.  Thomson,  in   1837.     Demavcnd  tower- 
high  above  the  neighboring  mountains,  the  ad 
jacent  summits  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  it- 
elevation.   At  all  times  it  has  been  a  conspicuous 
object  from  the  great  trade  route  between  India 
and  the  West,  along  the  edge  of  the  Persian 
tableland.    Zohak,  a  personification  of  the  bad 
principle,  was  supposed  by  the  Persians  to  1* 
buried  under  Deinavend. 

DEMBEA,  dem'be-a  or  dem-be'A.   See  Tzaxa. 

DEMBIN'SKI,  dom-ben'ske\  Hk.nbyk  (17»l- 
1804).    A  Polish  and  Hungarian  general,  born 
near  Cracow,  in  Poland.   He  entered  the  Polish 
Army  in  1809.  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Russia 
by  the  French  in  1812,  and  was  made  captain  by 
Napoleon  himself  on  the  battlefield  of  Smolensk. 
He  subsequently  distinguished  himself  at  Ix-ipzif. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  lived  in  comparative  obsciir 
ity  for  some  time.   The  Polish  Revolution  of  1S30 
called  him  again  to  arms.  He  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  exhibited  lie 
roic  courage  at  the  battles  of  Kuflev  and  0*tro- 
lenka.    Afterwards  he  was  engaged  in  the  cam 
paign  in  Lithuania,  and  returning  to  Warsaw, 
was   made  commander-in-chief  of  the  national 
army,  holding  the  post,  however,  only  for  three 
days.  After  the  surrender  of  Warsaw  to  the  Rus- 
sians, DenibinBki  went  to  France.  In  1833  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Egvpt.  and  entered  the  service  of  Mehe 
met  Ali,  but  returned  to  Paris  in  1835.  Some 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Hungarian  in- 
surrection Kossuth  apjHiintcd  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  main  Hungarian  army  (February 
5,   1849).     He  drew   up  a   line  of  campaign, 
but  could  not  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Gurgei. 
whose  tardv  arrival  caused  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Kapolna    (February  26  27.    1849).  Forced 
to  retreat  behind  the  Theiss,  Detnbinski  resigned 
his   command,   but    subsequently    consented  to 
act  under  Meszaros.    He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Xorthern  Hungarian  Army  and 
strongly   urged   the   necessity   of   uniting  th? 
cause  of  Hungary  with  that  of  Poland,  pro- 
posing to  lead  an  army  into  Clalicia:  but  hi- 
advice  was  not  taken.    After  the  resignation  of 
Kossuth,  and  the  capitulation  signed  by  ti«rgei 
at  Vilflgos  (August  13.  1849).  Dembinski  rled 
to  Turkey.    In  1850  he  returned  to  France  and 
commenced  to  write  his  Mcmoirra  on  the  Hun 
pirinn  war.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1804.  Ooasttll 
Danzer,  Dcmbinski  in  Ungarn  (Vienna.  1873 > • 

DEME,  dem  (Ok.  9faer,  aVnioe,  district ). 
One  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  ancient  Attic 
tribes.  The  word  originally  meant  a  country 
district,  and  was  applied  to  the  rural  communi- 
ties, or  to  the  people  living  in  the  country,  in 
distinction  from  those  living  in  the  city.  The 
denies  existed  from  an  early  period,  and.  accord 
ing  to  tradition,  were  made  constituent  part*  of 
the  Athenian  territory  by  Theseus,  but  they  do 
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not  become  historically  important  until  the  time 
of  Clisthcnes  (b.c.  508-507).  When  Clisthcnes 
abolished,  for  all  but  religious  put  |h  i-i->,  the  four 
old  Attic  tribes,  and  substituted  in  their  stead 
ten  new  tribes,  he  first  divided  the  people  t^rrito- 
lially  into  a  hundred  deme*,  and  then  formed  his 
tril>es  by  arbitrary  groupings  of  these  demes.  The 
demes  were  thus  the  primitive  political  units  of 
I  be  State.  The  number  of  denies  wan  subsequently 
increased;  about  B.C.  200  there  were  174;  the 
highest  number  known  to  have  existed  is  182. 
They  were  variously  mimed,  some  with  gentile 
or  patronymic  names,  some  from  the  trades 
carried  on  in  them,  some  from  plants  that 
grew  in  the  neighborhood,  anil  so  on.  Each  deme 
had  its  presiding  officer  yHniApx°**d<~marchos) .  its 
treasurer  (to/Joi,  f«»i MM ) .  its  controller  (irrtypa- 
f*is,  antigrapheua) ,  and  other  officers,  besides 
its  assembly,  which  was  convened  by  the  deinarch, 
nnd  wherein  was  transacted  the  public  business 
of  the  deme.  There  was  also  fur  each  deme  a 
register  wherein  were  enrolled,  for  political  and 
other  purposes,  all  the  members  of  that  deme. 
Consult:  Hermann,  tSrieehische  iltcrthumer 
(Freiburg.  1882);  Leake,  Uemes  of  Attica  (Lon- 
don, 1820)  ;  Haussouilljer,  La  vie  municipals  cn 
Attique  (Paris.  1883)  ;  Wachsniuth,  titadt  Athen, 
vol.  ii.  (l>eipzig,  18!K)). 

DEMENTIA.    See  Insanity. 

DEMEEARA.  dem'e-rll'ra.  A  river  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana  (q.v.),  South  America,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  flowing  north  almost 
parallel  with  the  Essequibo,  and  emptying  into 
the  Atlantic  at  Georgetown  (Map:  Guiana, 
British,  F  2).  It  is  about  200  miles  long,  lVj 
miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  by 
ships  of  considerable  burden  for  75  miles.  Its 
affluents  are  numerous,  though  small.  At  its 
entrance  into  the  ocean  it  affords  a  spacious 
harbor,  obstructed,  however,  by  a  bar. 

DEMESNE.  d*-meV,  or  DEMAIN'  (OF.  de- 
limine,  domaine.  from  Lnt.  dominium,  right  of 
power).  In  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure,  the 
dominion  over  land.  But  the  dominion  connoted 
by  the  term  was  the  actual  dominion  of  the  free- 
bold  tenant,  and  not  the  theoretical  dominion  "of 
the  King  or  the  mesne  lord.  It  did  not  signify 
lordship  of  land,  but  the  rights  and  the  authority 
of  the  immediate  owner.  Such  a  tenant  was 
said  to  hold  'in  his  demesne'  (in  dnminin  sua). 
Blaekstone  distinguishes  accurately  between  the 
allodial,  or  absolute,  owner,  outside  the  feudal 
system,  who  was  described  as  holding  the  land 
'in  his  demesne.'  and  the  feudal  tenant,  whose 
dominion  was  qunlified  by  adding  the  phrase  'as 
of  fee,'  indicating  a  real  and  yet  subordinate 
dominion.  But  he  was  probably  wrong  in  using 
the  same  term  to  describe  the  King's  paramount 
lordship.  The  King,  indeed,  held  lands  in  his 
demesne:  there  were  and  still  are  'demesne  lands' 
of  the  Crown,  but  they  are  the  immediate  prop- 
erty of  the  Crown,  owned  and  controlled  by  it. 
and  not  lands  held  of  the  Crown  by  freehold 
tenants.  See  Cbow.y  Lands;  Fei'dai.  System; 
Ten  i  re. 

.InetVnf  demesne  is  a  species  of  privileged 
copyhold  tenure,  surviving  in  n  few  ancient 
manors  which  formed  part  of  the  demesne  lands 
of  the  Crown  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
are  so  recorded  in  Domesday  Book.  These 
manors  may  now  be  in  the  hands  of  subjects. 
Tenure  of  ancient  demesne  is  sometimes  known 


as  customary  tenant-right,  privileged  villeinage", 
and  villein  socage.  The  abolition  of  the  peculiar 
privileges  which  attended  it,  by  statute  in  183.1, 
lias  assimilated  it  closely  to  ordinary  socage 
tenure.  Consult:  Blaekstone,  Commentaries  on 
the  Laura  of  England;  Vinogradotf,  Villeinage 
in  England;  l'ollock  and  Maitland,  History  of 
English  Law  (2d  ed.,  London  and  Boston,  1890). 
Sec  Copyhold;  SOCAGE;  VILLEINAGE. 

DEME'TER.    See  CEBES. 

DEMETRIUS  (Gk.  SwJjrpioi,  Dcmf trios). 
A  sculptor  of  Attica,  who  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  was  espe- 
cially celebrated  for  the  realism  of  his  portraits, 
and  was  even  (•ensured  for  his  excessively  close 
imitation  of  natural  defects. 

DEMETRIUS,  called  Fhale'revs  (Gk. 
Sriti^rptot  4>aXifyKt/t,  Dcmetrios  I'halercus)  (e.354- 
284  u.c. ).  A  Grecian  orator  and  philosopher.  He 
was  born  at  I'haleruni  in  Attica,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  the  philosopher  Thcophrastus.  In  B.C.  317 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Athens  by  Cas- 
sander.  and  held  that  office  for  ten  years.  Hi* 
administration  vas  so  successful  that  the  Athe- 
nians greeted  to  nim.  it  is  said.  300  statues.  When 
Athens  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Polioreetcs  in 
n.c.  307,  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  flee, 
retiring  first  to  Themf-s,  and  then  to  the  Court 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi  at  Alexandria.  After  Ptolemy's 
death  he  was  banished  from  Alexandria,  and 
withdrew  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  died  about 
bc.  284.  Demetrius  wrote  many  historical  and 
philosophical  works,  but  only  fragments  of  these 
remain.  The  rhetorical  treatise  On  Style  (Utpl 
' Kipnxtfat,  1'eri  Hcrmcneias) ,  ascribed  to  him,  is 
probably  a  composition  of  a  later  date. 

DEMETRIUS.  (1)  A  young  Athenian  in 
love  with  Hermia  in  Shakes'peare's  .Midsummer 
yight'a  Dream.  (2)  The  son  of  Tamora,  Queen 
of  the  Goths,  in  Shakespeare's  Titus  Andronicus. 
(3)  A  friend  of  Antony  in  Shakespeare's  .4>i- 
tony  and  Cleopatra.  (4)  Celia's  princely  lover 
in  Fletcher's  The  Humorous  Lieutenant. 

DEMETRIUS  OF  BYZANTIUM,  bl-zfln'- 
shl-um.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  man  who  tried  to  dissuade 
Cato  from  suicide.  Part  of  his  book  On  Poets 
is  quoted  by  Athemeus,  and  some  portions  of  his 
other  writings  have  been  found  at  Herculaneuni. 

DEMETRIUS  OF  SU'NIUM.  A  cynic  phi- 
losopher. He  was  a  disciple  and  afterwards  an 
antagonist  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  He  lived  in 
great  simplicity  at  Rome  in  the  period  from 
about  A.n.  40  to  about  80.  and  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Seneca,  who  observes  that  Nature  made 
him  to  show  mankind  how  an  exalted  genius  may 
live  uncorrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  wot  Id. 

DEMETRIUS.  The  assumed  name  of  four 
pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Russia  Iwtwecn  the 
years  1003  and  1013.  In  1584  Ivan  the  Terrible 
died,  leaving  two  sons.  Feodor  and  Demetrius,  the 
former  of  whom  ascended  the  throne,  but  proved 
a  weak  ruler,  anil  fell  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  brother-in-law  Boris  Godunoff.  The 
second  son,  Demetrius,  was  brought  up  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Court,  and  when  only  nine  or  ten 
years  old  either  accidentally  killed  himself  or  was 
put  to  death.  In  1 508  Feodor  died  also,  and  Boris 
ax-ended  the  throne,  but  his  tyrannical  measures 
rendered  him  verv  unpopular.  In  1003  a  rumor 
spread  through  Russia  that  Demetrius  was  not 
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dead,  but  lind  up|»eared  in  Poland.  The  fact  was 
that  a  person  calling  himself  Demetrius,  but  who, 
it  i.s  said,  was  in  reality  a  monk  named  Gregory 
Otrepieir,  belonging  to  the  Convent  of  Tehudov. 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  Prince  Wisnicwaki 
in  Lithuania,  and  afterwards  Mniszek.  Palatine  of 
Sandomir,  that  he  was  the  true  son  of  Ivan.  The 
latter  introduced  him  to  Si^i-mund  111.,  King 
of  Poland,  who  saw  in  him  a  useful  instrument 
for  introducing  Polish  influence  into  Russia, 
and  so  aided  him  in  his  designs  against  Boris. 
Toward  the  close  of  ld()4  Demetrius,  supported 
by  a  number  of  Polish  nobles,  invaded  Russia, 
defeated  Boris,  who  died  in  April.  1605,  and 
entered  Moscow  in  .lime.  1(105,  the  people  receiv- 
ing him  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  ruled  for 
some  months  with  viyor;  but  his  manifest  pre- 
dilection for  the  Poli>s  soon  excited  the  Russians 
against  him.  and  the  arrival  of  his  bride.  Marina 
Mniszk,  the  daughter  of  the  Palatine  of  Sando- 
mir, with  a  Polish  retinue  on  May  12,  lt»0<>, 
brought  the  discontent  to  a  head.  Sixteen  days 
later  an  insnrrcetion  broke  out  in  the  capital, 
headed  by  Prince  Vasili  Shniski.  The  pretender 
was  slain,  and  a  multitude  of  the  Poles  mas- 
sacred. Ya.sili  Shuiski  now  ascended  the  throne: 
but  in  1007  an  individual  appeared,  alleging  that 
he  was  Demetrius  and  that  another  had  l>een 
mistaken  for  him  in  the  Moscow  massacre,  lie 
found  a  considerable  number  of  adherent*, 
and  Marina  acknowledged  him  to  be  her  husband. 
The  Poles  helped  him  and  for  some  time  it 
seemed  likely  that  he  would  succeed;  but  at 
length  he  was  put  to  death  at  Knluga,  in  1610. 
The  third  pretender  gave  himself  out  to  be  the 
son  of  the  first.  After  a  brief  career  he  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Czar  and  was  strangled.  The 
fourth  mnde  the  name  pretensions,  but  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks,  was  carried  to 
Moscow,  where  he  was  executed  in  1(113.  Con- 
Milt :  Scipkin.  "Wer  war  pseudo- Demetrius  I.," 
Archiv.  Slav.  Philolnaie,  vol.  v.  (Berlin,  1808, 
1000)  ;  Munro,  The  Rise  of  the  Russian  Empire 
(.London,  1000)  ;  KostomarofT,  Lea  faux  Dmitri 
(Saint  Petersburg.  18(54);  Merimee,  Lea  fnux 
Demctriua  (Paris,  1858),  English  trnns.  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

DEMETRIUS  I.  (Gk.  ^ij/iirrpuw,  D^mt  trios), 
Sotkk  (c.187-150  b.c).  King  of  Syria  from  n.c. 
162  to  150.  lie  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV. 
Philopator.  ami  lived  at  Rome  as  a  hostage  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes.  who  bad 
usurped  the  throne.  Tie  escaped  from  confine- 
ment in  B.C.  1(13.  overthrew  Antioehus.  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Romans,  established  himself  firmly 
in  power.  He  curried  on  war  against  the  .lews 
and  thi'  Cappadocian*.  and  freed  the  Babylonians 
from  the  rule  of  tin-  satrap  Tunarchus.  He  fell 
in  battle  against  the  usurper  Alexander  Balas. 

DEMETRIUS  I.,  called  Bot  tom  ktks  (A*jt+- 
rptof  Uo\u>pK-nrit ,  lh-melrios  Pothrkttgg,  besieger 

of  cities)  (c.337-283  B.O.).  A  king  of  Macedonia. 

He  was  the  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stratoniee. 
At  an  early  age  be  assisted  his  father  in 
the  warn  with  the  generals  of  Alexander,  was 
defeated  by  Ptolemy  at  Gaza  in  B.C.  312.  but  soon 
after  retrieved  his  fortune  by  saining  n  victory 
over  Cilles  in  Syria.  In  n.c  307  he  freed  Athena 
from  the  rule  of  Cas-ander.  and  was  received  in 
the  city  with  divine  honors.  He  later  defeated 
Ptolemy  in  a  naval  battle  at  Cyprus,  and  in 
B.C.  305  laid  siege  to  Rhodes,  but  was  unable  to 


take  the  city.  Being  afterwards  (n.c.  301)  de- 
feated at  lpsus  by  Seleucus  and  Lysiniachus,  his 
Greek  sway  passed  from  him.  but  in  B.C.  205  he 
recovered  .Kgina.  Salamis,  and  Athens.  In  B.C. 
204  he  murdered  Alexander,  brother  of  Antipater, 
and  seized  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  but  was 
afterwards  expelled  by  Pyrrhus,  and  finally  sur- 
rendered to  Seleucus,  whose  prisoner  he  remained 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  B.C.  283.  Deme- 
trius is  famous  for  having  conducted  his  seiges  on 
a  grand  scale,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  known 
to  the  military  science  of  that  age. 

DEMETRIUS  II.  A  king  of  Macedonia 
(c 230-220  B.C.).  He  was  the  son  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas  ami  grandson  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
and  was  engaged  in  continual  warfare  with  the 
neighboring  jicoplcs  and  the  Achaan  and  .Etolian 
Leagues. 

DEMETRIUS  U.,  Xicatob  (  ?-c.  125  B.C.).  A 
king  of  Syria.  He  was  the  son  of  Demetrius 
Sotcr.  and  lived  many  years  in  exile,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  be  secured  the  throne  in  B.C. 
140.  His  vices  and  cruelty  engendered  a  formi- 
dable revolt  in  Syria,  and  about  B.c.  138,  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  After  ten  years  of  cap- 
tivity he  was  restored  to  power  (c.128  n.c).  but 
was  vanquished  by  a  pretender  to  his  throne  in 
n  battle  near  Damascus.  He  fled  to  Tyre  and 
there  jK-rished  by  assassination  (e.  125  B.C.). 

DEMETRIUS  III.,  Kccercs.  King  of  Syria 
from  n.c.  04  to  88.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Demetrius  Nicator.  and  ruled  jointly  with  his 
brother  Philip,  but  was  dethroned  by  him  and 
died  a  prisoner  among  the  Parthians. 

DEMETRIUS  EAN'NIUS.  A  plagiarist  in 
.Tonson's  The  Poetaster,  a  caricature  of  Dekker. 
who  replied  in  the  Sat iro-M ast is. 

DEMETRIUS  TRICLITTUS  (Lat.,  from 
Gk.  Atyii^rpttf  TpbtXiwt,  Dc'mc'trioa  Triklinos) .  A 
Greek  scholiast  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  addi 
tion  to  his  recension  of  the  text  of  Sophocles, 
which  served  as  the  basis  of  several  subsequent 
revisions,  he  composed  scholia  on  the  same  poet, 
and  on  Hesiod.  Pindar,  nnd  Aristophanes.  His 
works  on  the  met  res  (ITtpJ  Mtrpwy,  Peri  Mctron) 
and  figures  <n<pl  Zxvt^rwr,  Peri  Schcmaton)  of 
Sophocles  are  of  slight  value. 

DEMETRIUS  ZETTUS  (Lat..  from  Gk. 
-irjurjrptot  Zrjrot).  A  writer  of  Zacynthus.  who 
I i veil  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  works  in- 
clude a  translation  of  the  Batraehomyomaehiu 
(about  1530)  into  modern  Greek  in  the  <rT(x« 
iroXcrurof,  atiehni  politikoi,  or  popular  verses,  and 
a  poem  in  the  same  measure  on  Alexander  the 
Great  (printed  at  Venice,  1820).  The  former 
work  has  l»cen  edited  by  Miillach  (  Berlin.  1*37  I, 
and  has  been  printed,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
by  M.  Crusius,  in  Ilgcn's  edition  of  the  Homeric 
/him  us  ( 1  la  lie.  1700). 

DEMETZ.  de-mas',  Fki'kkbic  Al'GCStx  <17v»»; 
1*73 >.  A  French  prison  reformer,  born  in  Paris, 
lie  siudi'sl  law.  and  was  subsequently  made  a 
judge.  In  183(5  he  was  sent  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  the  1'nited  States  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  American  penitentiaries.  The  results 
of  his  investigations  were  published  in  1830 
under  the  title  Rapports  a  Monsieur  le  eomte  de 
Montalivet  sur  les  pe~»ite»ricrs  rfes  Etats  T  ni*. 
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One  of  the  conclusions  of  this  report  is  that 
the  pen i tent iaric*  of  Pennsylvania,  organized  on 
the  plan  ol  isolating  the  young  prisoners,  were 
Incflicieul.  Demetz's  chief  services,  however, 
were  in  connection  with  a  reformatory  founded 
by  him  on  un  entirely  novel  plan  at  Mettray  near 
Tours.  Hundreds  of  young  criminals  wen-  gath- 
cred  by  him  into  this  reformatory  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  there 
they  were  given  instruction  and  agricultural 
work  which  entitled  them  to  moderate  compensa- 
tion. The  remarkable  results  thus  achieved  led 
to  the  introduction  of  this  system  not  only 
throughout  France,  but  in  several  other  Kuro- 
pean  countries. 

DEMI',  or  DEMY  ( Fr.  demi,  hat.  dimidiim, 
half).  A  term  in  heraldry.  An  animal  is  -aid 
to  1k>  demi  when  only  the  upjier  or  fore  half  of  it 
Is  represented.  In  inanimate  objects,  the  dexter 
half  per  pale  is  usually  intended,  when  it  is  said 
to  be  demi,  though  a  dem i  fleur-de-lis,  for  ex- 
ample, may  l>e  a  fleur-de-lis  divided  |K-r  fess. 

DEMI -CANNON.  A  large  gun  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and  perhaps 
later.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a  length  of  12  to 
14  feet,  a  diameter  of  bore  of  0:vt  inches,  and  to 
have  tired  a  ball  of  33  pounds  weight;  there 
is  some  doubt  about  this.  tts  a  solid  spherical 
shot  for  a  O-^-inch  gun  ought  to  weigh  over  40 
pounds.  The  powder-charge  and  muzzle 'velocity 
are  not  stated,  but  the  point-blank  range  was 
estimated  at  102  paces  and  its  range  at  2000. 
See  Gi  ns,  Naval. 

DEMI-CUD VEB.IN.  A  variety  of  gun  of 
about  the  same  date  as  the  demi-eunnon  (q.v.). 
It  was  aliout  nine  feet  long,  had  a  bore  of  about 
four  inches,  and  threw  a  ball  of  nine  pounds 
weight.  Its  point-blank  rang.'  was  estimated  at 
174  paces  and  its  range  at  1800.  Sec  Artii.I.kky  ; 
Obdnamt. 

I 

DEMIDOFF,  dye-meMof.  Princes  of  San 
Donato.  A  noble  and  wealthy  Russian  family, 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  which  are: 
(1)  Xitika  Demwoff  (1005-1720).  the  founder 
of  the  family,  a  runaway  serf,  who  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  as  a  manufacturer  of  arms.  He 
established  numerous  forges  and  foundries  in 
the  Urals,  and  died  after  1720.  (2)  Akixfi 
Df.miuokf  (died  c.1740),  son  of  Nikita,  brought 
over  skilled  German  miners  to  examine  the  rich 
deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  the  river 
vnllers  of  Siberia.  The  Government  made  him  a 
Councilor  of  State.  (31  Prokop  (1710  -1786), 
son  of  Akinfi,  established  a  commercial  school  in 
Moscow  in  1772.  (4)  Paii.  De  mum  iff  (1738- 
1821),  cousin  of  Prokof.  traveler  and  scientist, 
gave  a  museum  of  natural  history  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  and  founded  the  DemidofT 
Museum  of  Yaroslav.  (5>  Nikolai,  fount  Demi 
doff  (1773-1828).  nephew  of  Paul,  married  the 
Countess  Strogonoff,  and  became  a  Privy  Coun- 
cilor and  Imperial  Chamberlain.  He  dist  ingitished 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.  In  1812 
he  raised  a  regiment  and  fought  at  its  head 
against  Napoleon.  (6)  Anatoli:  (1812-70). 
son  of  Nikolai,  displayed  great  enthusiasm  for 
letters  and  the  sciences.  His  principal  book, 
published  in  Paris  in  1830.  entitled  Travels  in 
Southern  Russia  <ind  Crimea,  is  the  record  of  n 
great  scientific  expedition  undertaken  at  his  ex- 
pense.    In  1841  he  married  Mathilde  de  Mont- 


fort,  daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The  mar- 
riage was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  in  1840. 
Hospitals,  schools,  and  museums  all  over  Russia 
testify  to  the  traditional  muni  licence  of  the 
Dcmidoff*. 

DE  MILLE,  Henhy  ChUBCBUJ.  (1850  93). 
An  American  playwright, oneof  the  authors  of  The 
Wife,  Lord  Chum  Icy,  and  other  pieces.  He  w  as  born 
in  North  Carolina  and  educated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1875.  For 
several  years  then-after  he  was  a  teacher.  In 
188'J  he  became  examiner  of  plays  at  the  .Madison 
Square  Theatre,  and  later  he  was  an  actor  under 
A.  M.  Palmer's  management.  His  first  play, 
Udmar's  Daughter,  was  produced  in  1883  with- 
out success.  In  1884  he  produced  77ie  .1/«i»i  Line, 
by  himself  and  Charles  Barnard.  In  collabora- 
tion with  David  Rclasco  he  wrote  Thr  Wife 
(produced  in  1887  at  the  Lyceum),  which  proved 
a  great  success,  nnd  in  the  following  seasons  they 
brought  out  Lord  Chumley;  The  Charity  Hall; 
ami  If  en  and  Womm.  In  1891,  apart  from 
Belasco,  he  adapted  from  the  German  The  Lost 
Paradise.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Pompton, 
N.  J.,  February  10,  1803. 

DE  MILLE,  James  (1837-80).  A  Canadian 
author,  born  at  Saint  John.  New  Brunswick.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1854.  was  pro- 
fessor of  classics  in  Acadia  College  (WolfviUc, 
Nova  Scotia)  in  1800-65,  nnd  from  1805  until 
his  death,  occupied  the  chair  of  history  and 
rhetoric  in  Dalhousie  College  (Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia).  His  publications  include:  Andy  O'llara 
(1800»;  The  Soldier  and  the  Spy  (1805)  ;  The 
Dodge  Club  (2  vols.,  1860-00 1  ;  The  American 
liar'on  (1870):  The  Living  Link  (  1874);  and 
A  Castle  in  Spain  (published  anonymously  in 
llarjter's  Magazine,  1882-83). 

DEMI-MONDE  (Fr.,  half-world).  The  bet- 
ter class  of  courtesans  in  Paris  and  other  cities, 
including  a  class  whose  reputation  is  a  little 
above  that  of  the  others,  and  yet  not  good  enough 
to  warrant  their  reception  in  recognized  society. 
The  term  originated  with  Alexandre  Dumas  the 
Younger. 

DEMISE  (OF.  fem.  of  demis,  from  Lat.  de- 
mittcre,  to  hand  down).  In  the  most  general 
sense,  n  transfer  or  conveyance  of  an  interest 
in  land.  Technically  the  "term  is  employed  in 
two  distinct  senses:  First,  to  denote  a  lease  or 
letting  of  land  for  a  term  of  years;  second,  to 
describe  the  transmission  of  the  royal  authority, 
dignity,  and  estates  from  one  sovereign  to  his 
successor.  The  phrase  "demise  of  the  crown" 
floes  not  signify  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  but 
the  transfer  or  devolution  of  the  kingdom,  wheth- 
er that  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  death  or  of 
I  ho  voluntary  abdication  of  the  sovereign.  Prob- 
ably, however,  it  would  lie  restricted  to  the  case 
of  a  normal  transfer  of  the  crown  in  tin-  succes- 
sion established  by  law.  and  not  to  a  change  in 
the  succession  by  revolution  or  otherwise.  How- 
ever this  may  lie.  the  phrase  'demise  of  the 
crown*  is  the  legal  expression  of  the  notion  in- 
volved in  the  popular  phrase,  'The  king  never 
dies.'  It  indicates  that  the  government  does  not 
come  to  a  full  stop  on  the  death  or  abdication 
of  its  head,  but  that  the  royal  authority  is  con- 
tinuous and  permanent,  passing  at  once,  without 
a  break  or  jar  to  him  who  is  to  exercise  it  next. 
This  conception  of  the  matter,  so  important  to 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  and  the  stability  of 
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tho  government,  is  comparatively  modern,  the 
efTcd  of  the  deatli  of  the  sovereign  in  England 
liaving  formerly  been  to  paralyze  for  the  time 
la'inp  many  of  the  functions  of  government,  in- 
eluding  the  administration  of  justice.  The  King's 
Peace  had  to  be  proclaimed  anew  by  each  sove- 
leign  at  his  accession,  and  the  administration 
of  government  newly  constituted.  All  these  in- 
conveniences  have  Iwen  remedied  by  a  series  of 
statutes  enacted  since  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  the  principle  of  the  immediate 
demise  of  the  crown,  as  above  described,  firmly 
established.  See  Anson,  Lav  and  Custom  of  the 
Constitution  (Oxford,  1880,  185)2). 

DEMI-SEMI  01" AVER.  Half  of  a  semi- 
quaver, or  the  thirty-second  part  of  a  whole  note. 
See  Not  a  n  ox. 

DEMIURGE  (Lat.  demiurtfus.  from  Gk. 
Sitntovpybt,  tlrui iouraos,  handicraftsman,  from 
d^ifuot,  dfimios,  of  the  people  +  tpyuf,  enjein,  to 
work).  The  name  given  in  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Gnostics  to  the  creator  or  former  of  the  world 
of  sense.  He  was  variously  conceived.  In  gen- 
eral, he  was  the  a  rein  m  or  chief  of  the  lowest 
order  of  the  spirits  or  win*  of  the  pleroma ; 
mingling  with  chaos,  he  formed  in  it  a  corporeal 
animated  world,  lie  created  man,  but  could  im- 
part to  him  only  his  own  weak  principle,  the 
psyche  or  sensuous  soul;  therefore  the  highest, 
the  really  good  God,  added  the  divine  rational 
soul,  or  pneuma.  Hut  the  power  of  evil  in  the 
material  body,  and  the  hostile  influence  of  the 
merely  sensuous  demiurge,  prevented  the  devel- 
opment of  that  higher  element.  'Hie  demiurge, 
holding  himself  to  be  the  highest  God.  could  not 
bring  his  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
Godhead ;  as  the  Jehovah  of  the  .lews  he  gave 
ihem  the  imperfect  law  of  Moses,  which  promised 
merely  a  sensuous  happiness,  and  even  that  not 
attainable;  and  against  the  spirits  of  the  hytc, 
or  world  of  matter,  he  sent  only  a  psychical,  and 
therefore  powerless,  Messiah,  the  man' Jesus.  See 
Gnostics. 

DEMMIN,  dcm'mAn  (formerly  liytnin,  Item- 
mi/n.  Dammyn,  Timin,  from  OChurch  Slav. 
dym u ,  smoke,  tat.  fumus,  Skt.  dhuma,  vapor). 
A  town  of  the  Prussian  Province  of  Pomernnia, 
situated  on  the  navigable  Peene,  33  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Stettin  (Map:  Prussia,  E  2).  Re- 
sides the  town  proper,  Demmin  comprises  three 
suburbs.  There  are  manufactures  of  machinery, 
woolens,  hats,  sugar,  and  leather.  It  has  also 
distilleries  and  breweries,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  lumber  and  grain.  Population,  in  1890, 
10,852:  in  1000,  12.085.  Demmin,  which  had 
its  origin  in  a  Slavic  settlement,  was  known 
as  early  as  the  ninth  century  as  a  place  of  some 
commercial  importance.  In  1  H!4  it  was  taken 
by  Henry  the  I. ion,  and  in  1238  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Han«catic  League.  By  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  it  passed  to  Sweden,  and  in  1720 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia. 

DEMMIN,  ArottsT  (1817-08).  A  German- 
French  art  critic,  born  in  Berlin.  He  went  to 
Paris  at  the  aye  of  seventeen  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation, and  made  his  home  there  mil il  1872;  but 
traveled  extensively  throughout  Kurope  and  in 
Asia,  in  pursuit  of  his  studies,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  ceramics  and  the  science  of  arms.  In 
1873  he  settled  in  Wiesbaden.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  is  EncyrlopMie  historiqur,  arrhi- 
ohxjiquc.  t  ie,  des  brans  ni  ts  plastii/urs  (1872- 


80;  5  vols.,  with  0000  illustrations).  He  pub- 
lished further:  (Suide  dr  t'amateur  dc  faiences  el 
porcelaine*  (  1873)  ;  Ouidc  des  amateurs  d'armcs 
ct  armurcs  ancienncs  (1809);  Kcramikstudtrn 
(1881-83);  titudicn  uber  die  stoffiichbildcnden 
hunstc  and  Kunsthanduerke  (1887  93).  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Histoire  des  peintrrs 
de  toutes  les  cro/ca,  edited  by  Charles  Blanc,  and 
also  wrote  a  number  of  comedies,  dramas,  and 
novels. 

DEMMLER,  dem'ler,  Geobg  Adou  (1804 
80).  A  German  architect  and  politician.  He 
was  lKirn  at  C  list  row,  Mecklenburg,  studied  at 
the  university  and  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Berlin,  and  in  1824  entered  the  Government  ser- 
vice of  his  native  State.  Appointed  Court  archi- 
tect in  1837,  he  designed  the  plans  for  and  partly 
erected  a  number  of  prominent  structures  in 
Schwerin,  such  as  the  Grand  Ducal  Palace,  the 
Court  Theatre,  and  the  Arsenal.  Much  interest- 
ed in  the  welfare  of  the  workmen,  he  introduced 
a  Bjstem  of  paying  their  wages  by  which  they 
were  made  to  share  directly  in  the  profits  of  their 
lalsjr,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  contractors.  His 
political  attitude  during  the  period  of  1848  50 
led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  Government  servu-.- 
in  1851.  whereupon  he  traveled  for  several  years 
in  Kurojio,  and,  after  his  return  to  Schwerin  in 
1837.  devoted  himself  more  especially  to  the 
practical  solution  of  social  problems.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Association 
(Nationalvcrein).  in  1859.  of  the  league  for  the 
Promotion  of  Peace  and  Liberty,  and  in  1808 
joined  the  so-called  German  People's  Party  at 
Stuttgart.  He  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag  in 
1877,  but  after  its  dissolution  in  1878  did  not 
ek"ck.  rcficci  ion. 

DEM  OCE'DES  (Gk.     \  .. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  early  Greek 
physicians.    He  was  born  at  Crotona,  in  lower 
Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
After  living  at  .Egina,  Athens,  and  Samoa,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians  and  carried 
to  the  Persian  Court,  where  he  rendered  impor 
tant  medical  assistance  to  Darius  I.  Though 
honored  by  the  Persians,  he  was  desirous  of  re 
turning  to  his  native  city;  and.  through  the 
favor  of  Queen  Atossa,  he  secured  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  secret  mission  which  was  sent  to 
Greece.    Escaping  on  this  expedition,  he  returned 
to  Crotona. 

DEMOC HARES,  de-mok'A-rez  ( tat.,  from  Gk. 
Sitfioxipm)-  An  Athenian  orator,  a  nephew  of  De- 
mosthenes. He  began  his  public  career  as  leader 
of  the  ant i- Macedonian  party  ( B.C.  332),  and. 
after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  in  Athens 
(B.C.  307).  Iteeame  head  of  the  patriotic  party. 
He  was  exiled  about  B.C.  205.  but  returned  in  287 
or  280.  after  which  he  acted  as  Minister  of  Fi 
nance.  He  died  after  B.C.  280.  Demoehare*  left 
orations  nnd  an  elaborate  history  of  his  time, 
only  fragments  of  which  remain.  Consult  Droy- 
sen.  Zritschrift  fiir  die  Altcrtumsuissrnsrhaft 
(Giessen,  1830). 

DEM'OCLES  (tat.,  from  Gk.  Si,uok\^, 
Drmnklfs).  An  Attic  orator  of  the  school  of 
Theophrastus,  a  contemporary  and  opponent  of 
Demosthenes.  He  is  known  best  as  the  defender 
of  the  children  of  Lyeureus  against  the  calum- 
nies of  Marocles  and  Menesax-bmus.  Though 
none  of  his  works  is  extant,  he  probably  left 
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some  written  orations,  since  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  ascribes  to  him  an  oration  which  had 
been  Attributed  to  Dinarchus.  Dionysius  and 
Suidma  call  him  Demodidea. 

DEMOCRACY  |Gk.  SrifxoKparla.  di>m  ok  ratio, 
government  of  the  people,  from  Srjtun,  demon, 
jRHiple  +  upartiv,  kratciii,  to  rule).  A  term 
«>f  wide  and  variable  signification,  comprehend- 
ing such  diverse  but  related  conceptions  as:  (1) 
a  society  based  on  equality)  (-)  a  State  in 
which  the  actual  power  of  government  is 
lodged  in  the  mass  of  the  people:  and  (3)  a  form 
of  governmental  organization  in  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  Stale  is  directly  administered  by 
the  people  or  their  chosen  representative*.  The 
term  is  also  often  employed  indefinitely  to  de- 
scribe all  of  these  taken  together — in  which  case 
it  may  be  defined  as  a  form  of  society  in  which 
the  social  organization,  the  energy  of  the  Suite, 
and  the  powers  of  government  are  directed  and 
controlled  by  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  some- 
times more  vaguely  to  characterise  the  tendency 
of  the  progressive  nations  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  toward  the  realization  of  such  a 
Mela]  and  political  organization.  It  is  in  the 
first,  or  social  sense,  that  the  term  democracy  is 
most  frequently  employed  by  Continental  and 
especially  French  writers,  and  in  the  third  or 
governmental  sense  by  the  Greek  philosophers, 
while  among  English  ami  American  political 
writers,  from  Kent  ham  to  I-ccky  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  tendency  has  been  to  limit  it*  use  to 
the  actual  exercise  of  political  power  by  the 
jH-ople,  and  therefore  as  coextensive  in  meaning 
with  popular  government. 

A  democratic  society  is  one  in  which  privilege, 
whether  based  on  birth,  on  wealth,  or  on  public 
service,  has  been  abolished,  and  a  substantial 
equality  of  legal  rights  and  obligations  and  of 
social    and    industrial    opportunity  established. 
The  existence  of  a  caste,  whether  hereditary  or 
intellectual,  or  of  social  clasps  is  incompatible 
with  a  democratic  organization  of  society,  which 
is  likewise  menaced  by  the  growth  of  centraliza- 
tion of  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and.  on  the 
other,  by  the  existence  of  extreme  poverty  and 
the  growth  of  dependent  classes.     It  can  there- 
fore, under  the  present  industrial  system,  be  only 
imperfectly  realized  in  a  state  of  civilization,  its 
l>est  illustrations  being  found  in  primitive  or 
simple  communities,  like  certain  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  ami  the  frontier  settlements  in  the  west- 
ern portions  of  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada. 
Democracy  as  a  social  principle  rests  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  essential  equality  of  all  men  and  of 
their  equal«w<irthiness — a  notion  derived  mediate- 
ly from  the  Christian  conception  of  the  equality  of 
all  men  before  God,  but  which  owes  it-  transla- 
tion from  religion  to  society  and  polities  chiefly 
to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  writings  of  .lean- 
•laeques  Kous«eau.    In  the  form  which  he  gave 
to  it,  and  in  which  it  claims  our  allegiance,  the 
doctrine  and  the  practice  of  it  are  wholly  mod- 
em.   Certainly  there  was  no  social  equality  in 
the  '..tale  of  nature.'  in  which  Rousseau  imag 
ined  himself  to  have  found  it.  and  the  no-called 
democracies  of  the  ancient  world  were  anything 
but  democratic  in  sentiment  or  in  social'struc^ 
tore.  The  triumph  of  the  principle  in  the  modern 
world  has  l>ccn  checked  bv  the  unexpected  per- 
sistence of  the  military  spirit  and  the  revival  of 
militarism  in  Europe  during  the  latter  half  of 


the  nineteenth  century,  and  by  the  wonderful  in- 
dustrial expansion  of  the  same  period,  with  the 
consequent  increase  and  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

A  government  democratic  or  popular  in  form 
is  a  republic — that  is,  a  government  in  which  the 
administration  of  the  allairs  of  the  State  is  com- 
mitted to  the  people,  to  l»e  exercised  by  them 
either  directly  in  |»opular  assemblies,  like  those 
of  the  Athenian  democracy,  or  indirectly  through 
representatives  chosen  by  them,  as  in  the  repub- 
lics of  the  modern  world.  01  this  it  may  be  ob- 
served, lirst,  that  the  pure  or  direct  form  of 
democratic  government,  at  which  the  criticisms 
of  Greek  political  writers  were  directed,  has 
never  been  completely  realized,  and  cannot  be 
completely  realized  in  practice.  Certain  of  the 
functions  of  government  must  always  be  dele- 
gated. If  the  legislative  power  be  exercised  by 
the  whole  ImhIv  of  citizens,  and  the  judicial  power 
by  large  bodies  of  citizens  chosen  by  lot  or  acting 
in  turn,  the  executive  power  must  always  in 
fact  be  committed  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
to  chosen  representatives  of  the  popular  will. 
In  the  second  place,  even  in  this  limited  form, 
the  direct  form  of  democratic  government  is  pos- 
sible only  in  small  and  compact  States,  like  the 
smaller  Swiss  cantons  and  the  city  States  of  an- 
tiquity; and  even  in  these  it  has  usually  been 
found  to  be  operative  only  on  the  undemocratic 
principle  of  rigidly  limiting  the  number  of  citi- 
zens entitled  to  participate  in  the  government. 
The  town-meeting  plan  of  government  cannot  be 
extended  to  the  great  aggregates  of  people  which 
constitute  modern  States.  In  the  third  place,  it 
is  to  l>e  observed  that,  though  the  democratic 
State  tends  to  act  through  republican  forms,  a 
representative  republic  is  not  necessarily  demo- 
cratic either  in  spirit  or  in  its  actual  operation. 
A  government  republican  in  form  may.  like  that 
of  France.  Ik*  essentially  bureaucratic  in  struc- 
ture and  effect ;  or  be,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
Spanish-American  States,  a  militarj'  tyranny;  or 
be,  like  that  of  Mexico,  a  virtual  despotism.  Xo 
one  of  these  can  properly  be  termed  a  democracy, 
though  that  designation  would  not  be  denied  to 
England,  which  is  a  monarchy  in  form,  or  to  Can- 
ada, which  is  a  subordinate  part  of  an  empire.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  term  democracy 
is  not  properly  u-cd  to  describe  the  external  form 
of  government,  but  rather  a  type  of  |>o!itical 
society  in  which  the  essential  power  of  the  State 
is  wielded  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

As  thus  understood,  the  true  antithesis  of 
democracy  is  not  monarchy  or  oligarchy,  but  ab- 
solutism, i.e.  dominion  exercised  over  the  mass 
of  the  people  by  an  individual  or  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals, however  constituted,  not  responsible  to 
the  |K>ople  nor  bound  by  law  or  custom  to  consult 
their  wishes.  Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
popular  government — government  actually  di- 
m-ted ami  controlled  by  the  people,  under  what- 
ever constitutional  forms.  The  terms  monarchy, 
oligarchy,  and  republic  properly  de-cribe  the 
form,  and  not  the  essential  character  of  a  govern- 
ment. A  democracy  may  exist  under  both  of 
these  forms.  A  limited  monarchy,  like  that  of 
Fngland,  under  which  the  power  of  the  State  is 
actually  exercised  by  the  people  through  their 
chosen  representatives,  may  l>e  more  truly  demo- 
cratic than  a  republic,  like  the  recent  government 
of  the  Transvaal,  in  which  the  actual  power  is 
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wielded  by  a  financial  or  political  oligarchy,  or 
like  the  Athenian  Republic,  in  which  it  i»  re- 
stricted to  a  small  minority  of  the  male  inhab- 
itants of  the  State. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
democracy  as  u  social  principle  is  of  modern 
origin.  This  explain.-,  the  curious  differences  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modern  conception*  of 
political  democracy.  The  Aristotelian  notion  of 
democracy  a-  a  community  of  free  citizen*  ruling 
the  State,  not  l>eing  based  on  any  conception  of 
the  essent  ial  equality  of  all  men,  wan  not  offended 
hy  the  existence  in  the  State  of  a  numerous  lalsir 
ing  class,  servile  or  free,  and  of  a  large  resident 
alien  population,  which  together  outnuHibeivd 
the  political  citizen*  ten  to  one,  and  which  were 
equally  excluded  from  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  modern  idea  of  a  political  democ- 
racy, on  the  other  hand,  In-ing  derived  from  the 
social  conception  of  the  equal  worth  of  all  mem- 
ber* of  the  Stute.  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  substantial  participation  of  the  great 
IkmIv  of  the  jM-ople  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  It 
rests  upon  the  theory  that  the  people,  their  hap- 
piness being  the  true  end  of  government,  are 
l>etter  judges  of  what  will  conduce  to  their  happi- 
ness than  is  any  individual  or  group  of  individ- 
uals likely  1o  arise  by  any  hereditary  or  self 
selective  process— a  sound  and  salutary  doctrine, 
which,  however,  in  political  experience  runs  too 
easily  into  the  extreme  form  of  the  assertion  that 
for  public  purposes  one  man's  opinion  is  as  good 
as  that  of  any  other  man,  and  that  all  men  are 
entitled  to  equal  weight  in  political  affairs. 

It  is  to  England  more  than  to  any  other  nation, 
even  than  the  I'nited  States,  that  the  modern 
WorM  owes  the  realization  of  the  democratic  ideal 
in  forms  of  political  action.  The  two  great  revo- 
lutions— that  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  which  finally  ex- 
pelled the  Stuarts —wen-  essentially  popular  in 
character.  Though  the  Parliament  was  through- 
out that  period,  and  until  the  reforms  of  1832 
and  1H(>7.  an  aristocratic  body,  its  responsiveness 
to  public  opinion  and  its  steadfast  resistance  to 
royal  pretensions  made  it  the  type  of  a  popular 
representative  assembly  in  Europe.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  every  considera- 
ble European  State,  with  the  exception  of  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  had  adopted  a'  constitution  limit- 
ing the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  vesting  a  con- 
siderable share  of  political  power  in  the  people, 
and  in  most  of  them  a  representative  legislature 
of  the  parliamentary  or  British  type  was  adopted. 
Rut  nowhere  on  the  Continent,  excepting  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  has  pop- 
ular government  reached  a  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency or  attained  any  considerable  measure  of 
sucecss.  Even  in  England  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  democratic  principle  has  been  delayed,  both 
in  politics  and  society,  by  the  persistence  of  the 
aristocratic  tradition,  which  still  preserves  a  con- 
siderable number  of  legal  rights  and  privileges  to 
a  social  class  based  on  birth  and  inherited  wealth, 
and  which  gives  that  class  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  political  organization  of  the  State. 

Democracy  in  the  I'nited  States  js  historically 
the  offspring  of  the  democratic  forces  in  English 
political  institutions.  The  radical  wing  of  Eng- 
lish republicanism  and  Whiggery  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  dominated  the 
settlement  of  the  English  colonics  in  America  and 


dictated  their  political  development.  The  sim- 
plicity of  colonial  life  and  the  absence  of  any 
considerable  representative  of  the  English  aristo- 
craitic  classes  promoted  the  orderly  growth  of  a 
homogeneous  democracy,  which  stood  clearly  re- 
vealed when  the  shock  of  separation  from  the 
mother  country  came.  The  speedy  adoption  of 
a  written  constitution,  however,  fixed  the  forms 
of  American  democracy,  and  in  so  far  tends  to 
control  the  evolution  of  its  ideals.  The  re- 
sult is  that  in  most  forms  of  political  action 
the  I'nited  States  is  now  less  democratic  than 
Great  Britain.  In  spirit  the  English  democracy 
is  doubtless  more  conservative  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  long  it  will 
remain   so.     See  CoXSTITLTlON  ;   GoVKHN  MKXT ; 

.Most  of  the  philosophical  authorities  are  hos- 
tile critics  of  democratic-  government.  For  the 
ancient  and  mcdia-val  view,  see  Dunning,  History 
of  Political  TheorUs— Ancient  and  Medicrval  ( New 
York.  I'.HY')  ;  for  the  modern  view,  consult:  Do 
Tocquev  ille,  DcmiH-racy  in  America  (1802)  :  Mot- 
ley, Historic  Progress  of  American  Democracy 
{  ISti'.l)  ;  l-'reemnn.  t'omjtarativc  Politicn  (London, 
1ST.'!);  May,  Democracy  in  Kurofic  (IK7H): 
Maine.  Popular  t'lorcrnmrnt  <  Ixmdon,  1SS3 1  ; 
Bryce,  The  American  Vommomcralth  fid  ed., 
1-ondon  and  New  York)  ;  U-eky.  Democracy  and 
Liberty  (London,  1S1HJ)  ;  Burgess,  Political  Hci 
nice  and  Constitutional  Lair  (Boston.  1S!»1); 
Wood  row  Wilson,  The  State:  Elements  of  His 
torical  and  Practical  I'olitics  (Boston.  ISifi). 

DEMOC'RATES  \  from  C.k.  A^^/xfrirr, 

Demokrates) .  An  Attic  orator  who  lived  altout 
It.c.  350,  a  contcm|Mirary  of  Demosthenes  and  an 
opponent  of  the  Macedonian  party.  He  accom- 
panied Demosthenes  to  IMjilip  to  receive  the 
bitter's  oath  to  the  treaty  with  Athens,  and 
afterwards  assisted  him  in  concluding  a  treaty 
against  Philip  with  the  Tbeban*.  As  an  orator 
he  was  of  only  secondary  importance.  A  frag- 
ment of  one  of  his  orations  is  preserves;!  in  Aris- 
totle (llhctoric,  iii.  -I,  3). 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY.  The  term  Demo- 
cratic, ns  used  in  American  party  |>olitics,  was 
occasionally  and  loosely  applied  in  the  years 
178942  to  the  group  of"  Ant i  l'edera lists  (q.v.). 
and  thereafter,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth,  to  the  party  then  commonly  known 
as  the  Republican.  The  vigorous  adoption  by 
these  Anti-Federalist  Republicans,  especially 
during  Washington's  Administration,  of  French 
principles  and  sympathies  led  to  the  application 

to  them  of  the  term  Democratic  Republican, 
which  remained  in  quite  common  usage  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  This  genernl  nttitude  was  one 
of  opposition  to  all  centralizing  tendencies  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
They  wished  the  National  Government  to  remain 
weak,  somewhat  as  it  had  been  under  the-  old 
Confederation:  and  they  regarded  the  States  as 
sovereign  in  an  extreme  sense  of  that  word.   <  *cc 

Strict  Ooxstb vcnoitiKTS. )  r|>on  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Eederalist  Party  (q.v.),  there  gradu- 
ally appeared  within  the  only  party  then  active 
two  group*,  one  of  which  Is-came  known  as  the 
National  Republicans,  and  the  other  of  which 
retained  the  old  name  of  Democratic  Rcpubli 
cans.  Tin-  former  developed  into  the  W  hig  Party 
(q.v.),  while  the  latter  was  compactly  organized 
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as  the  Democratic  Party,  which  has,  .since  1828, 
maintained  an  unbroken  existence.  '1  his  parly, 
when  tliu.s  organized  by  Jackson,  adhered  to  the 
orthodox  tenets  of  the  old  Ant  i- Federalists,  the 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  ami  the 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Covern- 
metit.  As  slavery,  however,  soon  became  the 
most  vital  question  in  national  politics,  and  as 
the  Democratic  Party  was  largely  controlled  by 
its  Southern  wing,  it  became  linally  the  party 
of  conservatism,  in  opposition  to  the  new  Kepub- 
lican  Party's  progressive  plat  form  of  fiw  men 
ami  free  soil.  The  two  sectional  wings  of  this 
party  became  naturally  separated  during  the 
course  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
cess of  rehabilitation  was  so  prolonged  that  the 
parly  was  not  again  able  to  elect  a  President 
(leaving  out  of  account  the  disputed  election  of 
1870)  until  1SS4,  when  entirely  new  issues  were 
involved.  In  its  later  course  the  party,  in  Be 
cordanee  with  its  old  traditions,  ltccnme  particu- 
larly conspicuous  as  the  advocate  of  tariff  re 
form,  and  upon  that  platform  its  only  post  be  I 
lum  President,  (J rover  Cleveland,  was  elected. 

The  founding  of  the  present  Democratic  Party, 
although  in  large  measure  due  to  the  bitter  tight 
between  the  followers  of  .John  Qiiincy  Adams 
and  those  of  Andrew  Jackson,  occurred  in  a 
decade  during  which  were  effected  certain  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  American  political  system. 
Thus,  the  practice,  which  had  l>een  thitherto 
uniformly  observed,  of  having  the  Presidential 
electors  chosen  by  the  State  Legislature*,  was  in 
some  States  abandoned,  and  thereafter  the 
present  method,  by  which  the  voters  at  large 
were  given  a  share  in  the  choice  of  the  electors, 
was  gradually  introduced.  Moreover,  the  old 
method  of  leaving  the  choice  of  Presidential  can- 
didates to  a  caucus  (<[.v.)  of  the  members  of  a 
party  in  Congress  was  vigorously  attacked  in 
1824*.  with  the  result  that  after  1828  the  people 
nt  large,  through  the  medium  of  the  national 
nominating  conventions,  had  a  direct  share  in 
the  choice  of  candidates.  Furthermore,  in  the 
decade  was  felt  for  the  first  time  the  real 
significance  of  the  political  power  of  the  new 
States  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  for,  with  the  rise 
to  power  of  the  new  Jaeksonian  Democracy,  there 
was  given  full  sway  to  the  principles  of  equality 
and  of  thorough  democracy,  which  were  best 
illustrated  in  the  region  of  which  Jackson  was 
the  natural  product.  In  large  measure,  the 
first  conflict,  in  nddition  to  being  n  largely 
personal  one  between  the  followers  of  Adams  and 
those  of  Jackson,  became  a  struggle  between  the 
old  aristocracy  of  the  East  ami  the  new  democ- 
racy of  the  West,  in  which  the  latter,  having 
almost  won  in  the  campaign  of  1824,  triumphed 
decisively  in  1828,  and  brought  to  the  Presidency 
the  man  who,  in  eight  years,  was  to  transform 
n  personal  following  into  a  dominating  na- 
tional party.  Jackson  brought  into  his  follow- 
in*;  not  only  the  friends  of  Calhoun  ami  of  YY.  II. 
Crawford,  but  also  the  strong  forces  of  the  Al- 
banv  Regency  fq.v. ).  under  the  had  of  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Martin  Van  Ruren.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Democratic  convention — the  first  na- 
tional convention  of  the  party — which  met  at 
Baltimore,  May  21.  1S:(J.  had  little  more  to  do 
than  to  name  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, and  in  that  step  they  followed  the  will  of 
their  leader  and  named  Van  Buren.  This  con- 
vention originated  the  so  called  "two  thirds  rule." 


The  election  which  followed  indicated  clearly  that 
Jackson's  policy  its  to  the  taritr  and  as  to  the 
National  Bank  had  been  approved,  inasmuch  as 
he  received  21t>  electoral  votes,  while  Henry 
Clay  received  only  R>,  JacKson  carrying  besides 
the  Southern  States,  excepting  Kentucky,  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire, 
and  New  York.  The  next  convention  of  the 
party,  that  at  Baltimore  on  May  20,  \S'.l~>,  was 
peculiar  in  having  some  020  delegates,  of  whom 
422  came  from  four  States,  Mai  viand,  for  in- 
stance, sending  us  delegates  every  member  of 
the  Male  Democratic  convention.  As  was  com- 
monly expected.  Van  Bureii  was  given  the  nom- 
ination, Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  U-ing 
named  tor  the  Yice- Presidency.  The  vote  ol  the 
Whig  candidate,  William  II.  Harrison  (q.v.), 
was  increased  to  73,  while  Van  Bureu's  electoral 
vote  fell  to  170,  a  part  of  this  Democratic  weak- 
ening being  accounted  for  by  the  20  votes  which 
were  cast  for  Judge  White,  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
11  votes  which  were  cast  for  Mangum  by  South 
Carolina.  The  whole  responsibility  for  the  re- 
sults of  the  financial  policy  of  Jackson  and  Van 
Ruren  was  placed  upon  the  Democratic  Party, 
with  the  result  that  in  1S40  Ceneral  Harrison 
received  234  electoral  votes  and  Van  Huren  re- 
i-cived  only  00.  The  Democratic  convention  of 
May  4,  1840,  had  been  especially  uncertain  in  its 
action  because  of  a  pronounced  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  claims  of  Vice-President  R.  M. 
Johnson.  The  convention  adopted,  in  a  series 
of  resolutions,  what  was  substantially  a  •plat- 
form,' expressing  their  view  of  the  limited 
authority  of  the  Central  Government,  and  of  the 
impropriety  of  Federal  laws  establishing  a  na- 
tional bank,  providing  for  internal  improve- 
ments, or  fostering  particular  industries.  The 
same  platform,  with  additions,  was  adopted  by 
the  convention  held  at  Baltimore  on  May  27. 
1844,  which  pronounced  for  the  reoeeupation  of 
Oregon  and  the  reannexation  of  Texas.  For 
the  first  time  in  a  convention  of  the  party,  there 
was  then  a  serious  contest  for  the  Presidential 
nomination.  Upon  the  first  ballot,  Yan  Ruren 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  and,  although 
in  the  lead  for  four  ballots,  for  the  four  subse- 
quent ballots  the  leading  candidate  was  Gen- 
eral Cass,  of  Michigan,  but  on  the  ninth 
ballot  the  convention  was  'stampeded'  for  an  in- 
conspicuous candidate,  possibly  advanced  to  pre- 
serve harmony,  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee. 
George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  nom 
inatcd  for  the  Vice- Presidency,  and  this  ticket 
received  170  electoral  votes,  as  ngainst  103 
votes  c.ist  for  Henry  Clay.  The  failure  of  Van 
Ruren  to  secure  the  party's  nomination  in  IS  14 
and  the  choice  by  Polk  of  William  L.  Marcv 
(q.v.),  of  New  York,  as  his  Secretary  of  State, 
brought  into  prominence  the  factional  contro- 
versy between  the  'Barnburners'  (q.v.)  and  the 
'Hunkers'  (q.v.),  in  New  York.  Both  of  these 
factions  sent  delegations  to  the  convention  of 
May  22,  1818.  at  Baltimore,  and  both  delegations 
were  admitted  to  seats,  the  vote  of  the  State 

being  divided  equally  between  them.  Neither 

delegation  look  thereafter  any  part  in  the  con- 
vention, although  the  Hunkers  and  Many  sup 
ported  the  Administration  and  the  party's  nom- 
inee. On  the  fourth  ballot.  General  Lewis  Cass, 
of  Michigan,  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency: 
and  for  the  Vice-Presidency  Hen.  William  o. 
Butler,  of  Kentucky,  was  named,  the  convention 
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also  rcadopting  substantially  the  platform  of 
1844.    The  seceding  'Barnburners'  held    a  State 
convention  in  June,  in  which  delegate*  from  four 
other  States  were  present,  and  Humiliated  Van 
Huron  fur  the  Presidency,  and  in  August  they 
took  part  in  the  national  convention  Of  the  Free 
Soil  Party  at  Bulfalo,  which  nominated  their 
leader  for  the  Presidency,  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  for  the  Vice- Presidency.  This  combination 
of  'Free- So  Hera'  and  'Harnburners'  effected  such  a 
division  of  the  Democratic  vole  in  New  York  that 
Taylor  carried  the  State  and  secured  in  the  ag- 
gregate 103  electoral  votes,  while  Cass  received 
127.    Between  1848  and  1852  political  conditions 
were  materially  changed,  particularly  through  the 
progress  of  events   attending   the  Compromise 
Measures  of  1850   i<|.v.i.  and  also  through  the 
effect  ujkmi  the  Whig  Pftlty  of  the  deferences 
between  the  'Conscience'  Whigs  and  the  'Cotton' 
Whigs.    At  the  Baltimore  convention  of  June 
1,   1852,   Cass,   Buchanan,   and   Douglas  were 
prominent  candidates,  but  on   the  forty-ninth 
ballot    Franklin    Pierce,    of    New  Hampshire, 
was    named,    William    H.    King,   of  Alabama, 
being  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The 
platform  was  similar  to  that  of  1848,  with  the 
addition  of  the  'linality'  plank,  w  ith  an  approval 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions   (q.v.),  and  with  a  declaration  of 
the  justness  of  the  war  against  Mexico.  The 
Free  Soilers  nominated  .John  P.  Hale  (q.v.),  of 
New  Hampshire,  while  the  W  higs,  for  what  was 
the  last  campaign  of  the  party,  nominated  (Jen. 
W  in  field  Scott  (q.v.),  who  received  only  42  elec- 
toral votes,  as  against  254  cast  for  Pierce.  In 
the  convention  of  June  2,  1856,  Pierce  was  again 
a  candidate,  being  supported  largely  by  South- 
ern delegates,  while  the  Northern  delegates  sup- 
ported James  Huchauan,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  chosen  on  the  seventeenth  ballot,  John  C. 
Breckenridge  being  named  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency.   The  platform  introduced  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  insuring  the  ascendency  of  the  United 
States  in  the  < > u  1  f  of  Mexico,  and  contained  a 
declaration  of  the  right  of  the  Territorial  govern- 
ments of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  allow  slavery 
in   those  Territories.     The  convention  of  the 
American   Party   nominated  ex-President  Fill- 
more, who  received  the  eight  electoral  votes  of 
Maryland,  and  the  new  Republican  Party  (q.v.) 
nominated  John  C.   Fremont    (q.v.),  who  se- 
cured 114  electoral  votes,  while  Buchanan  was 
elected  with  174  electoral  votes.    The  year  1SG0 
was  disastrous  to  the  organization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  inasmuch  as  it  had  Income  impos- 
sible to  hold  all  factions  of  the  party  to  the 
support  of  any  one  platform.    Thus,  the  conven- 
tion of  the  party,  which   met  at  Charleston. 
S.  C,  April  23,  adopted  resolutions  which  rep- 
resented the  middle  view  as  to  slavery  rather 
than  the  distinctively  Southern  view,  and  this 
led  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  convention  of  the 
solid  delegations  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Flor- 
ida, and  Texas,  as  well  us  of  many  delegates 
from  Georgia.  Louisiana.  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Delaware.    The  portion 
of  the  convention  remaining  in  session  adopted 
a  resolution  that  n  vote  equal  to  two  thirds  of  a 
full  convention  should  1m-  necessary  for  a  nom- 
ination, and  after  several  days  of  ineffectual 
balloting,  in  which  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (q.v.) 
was  easily  in  the  lead,  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Baltimore  on  June  10.    At  that  time  the  places 


of  the  Charleston  seeeders  were  filled  so  uni- 
formly with  lollowers  of  Douglas  that  a  Dew 
secession  took  place,  under  the  lead  of  some  oi 
the  Virginia  delegates,  whose  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  delegates  from  the  other 
Southern   States.     Finally,  the  delegates  -till 
remaining  virtually  rescinded  the  two-ttiirds  rule, 
and  declared  Douglas  to  be  their  nominee  for  the 
Presidency.     Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia, 
was  nominated  for  the  Vice- Presidency.  The 
delegates  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Haiti 
more  convention,  representing  in  some  manner 
twenty-one  States,  proceeded  to  nominate  for  the 
Presidency  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky, 
and   for  the   Vice- Presidency  Joseph   Lane,  of 
Oregon.    These  nominations,  furthermore,  were 
adopted  by  those  who  had  seceded  at  Charles- 
ton, and  had  later  met  in  convention  at  Rich- 
mond.    In  the  following  election  the  combined 
popular  vote  of  Douglas  and  Breckinridge  ex- 
ceeded the  popular  vote  of  Lincoln  by  more  than 
350,000,  although  the  electoral  vote  of  Lincoln 
was  180,  while  that  of  Breckinridge  was  72.  anil 
that  of  Douglas  only  12.    Douglas  secured  the 
whole  electoral  vote  of  Missouri,  and  three  votes 
from  New  Jersey-.     The   Constitutional   I  n  ion 
Party   (q.v.)   carried  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  and  the  rest  of  the  South  went  solidly 
for  Breckinridge.  The  strength  of  the  Democratic 
Party  was  thus  plainly  in  the  South,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  war  was  naturally  to  remove  the 
party,  for  the  time  being,  from  its  position  a*  » 
factor  in  national  politics.    Even  in  1868  the 
Southern  States  were  still  in  such  relation  to 
the  National  Government  as  to  lose  their  elec- 
toral votes  entirely.    In  the  campaign  of  1864 
General  McClellan  (q.v.),  standing  as  a  candi 
date  in  the  North  on  a  platform  which  declared 
the  war  was  a  failure,  secured  only  21  electoral 
votes  as  against  the  212  given  to  Lincoln.  The 
party  having  taken  an  attitude  of  criticising 
both  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  its  results,  its 
defeat  was  assured  by  the  Republican  nomination 
in   1868  of  General"  Grant,  who   received  2U 
electoral    votes,   while   his   opponent.  Horatio 
Seymour,  received  only  80.  of  which  33  wen? 
from  his  own  State  of  New  York.     The  in- 
trenehment  of  the  Republicans  in   power  wa* 
emphasized   in   the   following  campaign,  when 
Grant's  vote  rose  to  286,  and  Thomas  A.  Hend- 
ricks (the  Democratic  candidate,  Horace  Greeley 
having  died  before  the  casting  of  the  electoral 
votes)    received  only  42  votes.    The  character 
of  the  Republican  administration,  and  the  vigor- 
ous attacks  upon  it  (sec  Ckkdit  Moiui.u  k),  made* 
possible  the  return  to  effective  activity  of  the 
Democrats,  particularly  as  they  had  at  the  junc- 
ture an  especially  strong  leader  in  the  man  who. 
ns  the  reform  Governor  of  New  York,  and  as  the 
successful  opponent  of  Tweed  (q.v.).  had  become 
the  most  conspicuous  Democrat  of  his  day.  The 
energetic  campaign  of  1876.  however,  while  seem 
ing  to  give  Tilden  substantial  success,  resulted  in 
the  election  <>f  Hayes,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  abnormal  process  of  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion (q.v.).    In  the  matter  of  popular  vote,  the 
following  election  was  equally  favorable  to  the 
Democrats,  the  vote  of  Garfield  exceeding  that 
of  Hancock  by  fewer  than  10,000.    Garfield,  how 
ever,  received  214  electoral  votes,  while  Hancock 
received  only  155.    In  the  ensuing  campaign  the 
Democrats  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
factional    conditions    within    the  Republican 
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Party,  and  this  advantage  wan  greatly  increased, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Republican  nomination 
of  James  G.  Blaine,  and  the  immediate  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  Mugwump  opposition  to  him 
(see  Mlowiiif),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
Democratic  nomination  of  the  reform  Coventor 
of  New  York,  O rover  Cleveland.  A  revolt  against 
the  alleged  Republican  corruption,  and  other 
unusual  element-,  conspired  to  bring  nbout,  for 
the  tirst  time  since  the  war,  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  President;  although  in  1888  Cleve- 
land himself  was  defeated  by  llcujamiu  Harrison, 
only  to  lx>  even  more  strikingly  successful  in 
1 8i»2,  receiving  270  votes  to  the  144  given  to 
Harrison.  The  plank  of  tariff  reform  had  thus 
within  a  decade  carried  the  party  through  two 
successful  campaigns,  but  the  greatly  increased 
power  of  the  protectionists  (see  Takikf)  made 
doubtful  any  further  success  in  that  line  by 
the  Democrats,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
faction  in  the  party  forced  to  the  front  a 
new  issue,  seemingly  "a  sectional  issue,  and,  hav- 
ing secured  control  of  the  convention  of  1890, 
introduced  the  "free  silver'  plank  into  the  plat- 
form, nominated  William  J.  Bryan  for  the 
Presidency,  and  thus  made  the  beginning  of 
what  threatened  to  !>eeomc  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  character  of  the  party.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  aid  given  to  the  Democrats  by  the  Popu- 
lists (q.v.),  the  principles  of  the  gold  standard 
and  a  nigh  tariff  were  indorsed  in  the  election 
of  William  McKinley  (q.v.).  Four  years  later 
the  Democratic  Pnrty  once  more  nominated 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  was  still  more  decisively  de- 
feated. President  McKinley  receiving  292  elec- 
toral votes — more  than  ever  before  given  to  a 
candidate  at  any  election.  The  defeat  had  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  influence  within  the  party 
of  the  silver  and  Populistic  faction. 

Consult:  Gillet,  licmocracy  in  the  United 
Stairs  (New  York.  18(18)  ;  Van  Buren.  Political 
Parties  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  18(57)  ; 
Johnston,  in  Lalor.  Cyclopaedia  of  Political 
Science,  Political  Keonomy,  and  United  States 
History  (Chicago,  1881);  id.  American  Politic* 
(last  ed.,  New  York,  1900). 

DEMOCRITUS  (Gk.  An^rot,  Demokri- 
tos).  An  illustrious  Creek  philosopher,  often 
{Kipularly  spoken  of  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
times  as  "the  Laughing  Philosopher,'  just  as 
Heraelitus  was  styled  'the  Weeping  Philoso- 
pher.' He  was  ls>rn  at  Abdera,  in  Thraec, 
about  B.C.  470  or  400.  Of  his  life  little  is 
known.  The  statement  that  he  was  first  in- 
spired with  a  desire  for  philosophic  knowl- 
edge by  certain  Magi  and  Chaldeans  whom 
Xerxes  had  left  at  Alnlera,  on  his  Grecian  expe- 
dition, is  as  untrustworthy  as  that  which  repre- 
sents him  as  continually  laughing  nt  the  follies 
of  mankind.  His  extensive  travels,  however, 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  East,  prove  his 
zeal  for  knowledge,  as  does  also  his  ceaseless  in- 
dustry in  collecting  the  works  of  other  phi- 
losophers. Democritus  was  by  far  the  most 
learned  thinker  of  his  age.  He  had  also  a  high 
teputation  for  moral  worth,  and  appears  to  have 
left  a  strong  impre— -ion  of  his  disinterestedness, 
modesty,  and  simplicity  on  the  mind  of  the  com- 
munity, for  even  Timon  the  Scoffer,  who  spared 
no  one  else,  praised  him.  The  period  of  his 
death  is  uncertain.  He  lived,  however,  to  a 
great  nge.    Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  numer- 
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ous  physical,  mathematical,  ethical,  and  gram- 
matical works  are  extant.  These  have  been  col- 
lected by  Mullach  (Berlin,  184.'0.  Consult  also 
Bitter  and  l'reller,  Hint  una-  Philosophic  Urtzcw 
(7th  ed.,  Gotha,  1888 ) . 

Democritus  *  system  of  philosophy  is  known 
as  the  Atomic  System.  Its  essence  consists  in 
the  attempt  to  explain  the  different  phenomena 
of  nature,  not — like  the  earlier  Ionic  philosophers 
— by  maintaining  that  the  original  character- 
istics of  matter  were  qualitative,  but  that  they 
were  quantitative.  He  assumes,  therefore,  as 
the  ultimate  elementary  ground  of  nature,  an 
infinite  multitude  of  indivisible  corporeal  par- 
ticles, atoms  (see  Atom),  ami  attributes  to  these 
a  primary  motion  derived  from  no  higher  prin- 
ciple. This  motion  brings  the  atoms  into  con- 
tact with  each  other,  and  from  the  multitudinous 
combinations  that  they  form  springs  that  vast 
and  varying  aggregate  called  Nature,  which  is 
presented  to  our  eyes.  Democritus  did  not 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  design  in  nature, 
but  he  admitted  that  of  law.  He  believed  strict- 
ly in  secondary  or  physical  causes,  but  not  in  a 
primary  immaterial  cause.  Life,  consciousness, 
thought  were,  according  to  him,  derived  from 
the  linest  atoms;  those  images  of  the  sensuous 
phenomena  surrounding  us  which  we  call  mental 
representations  were  to  him  only  material  im- 
pressions, caused  by  the  more  delicate  atoms 
streaming  through  the  pores  of  our  organs.  De- 
mocritus boldly  applied  his  theory  to  the  gods 
themselves,  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  aggregates 
of  atoms,  onlv  mightier  ami  more  powerful  than 
men.  The  ethics  of  Democritus  set  happiness  us 
the  aim,  and  by  this  he  understands  serenity  of 
mind,  undisturbed  by  fear  or  passions;  hence 
temperance,  uprightness,  and  noble  actions  are 
to  be  cultivated.  The  physical  philosophy  of 
Democritus  was  made  the  base  of  the  system  of 
Epicurus,  who  reared  upon  it  a  structure  of  ethi- 
cal doctrine.  See  EpiftKi'S;  LrcKETir.s.  Con- 
sult Zeller.  Philosophic  der  (Iricchcn,  vol.  i. 
(Leipzig.  1898). 

DEMOD'OCUS  (Gk.  AvmMokoi,  Ddmodakoa). 
The  bard  at  the  court  of  the  Plueacian  King  Al- 
cinous,  who  entertained  Odysseus  after  his  ship- 
wreck. His  songs  are  described  in  books  vii. 
and  viii.  of  the  Odyssey. 

DEMOGEOT.  dr-m&'zho',  Jacqiks  Ci-unE 
(1808  94).  .v  French  author,  born  in  Paris.  He 
taught  literature  in  the  colleges  at  Beauvais, 
Rennes,  and  Lyons;  became  professor  of  rhetoric 
nt  the  Lyecc  Saint  Louis  in  Paris,  in  1843;  and 
finally  was  appointed  to  a  chair  in  the  Faculty 
des  let t res  at  the  Sorbonne.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  Histoire  de  la  litterature  francaise 
depuis  sis  orirjincs  jusqu'd  nos  jours  (1851;  25th 
ed.  1895).  held  in  great  esteem  in  the  literary 
world.  He  published  further:  Ktude  stir  Pline 
le  jciinc  (1815-50);  l.es  Irttrrs  et  I'hnmme  de 
lettns  ait  XlXime  siecle  (1850)  ;  La  critique  ct 
les  critiques  en  France  au  Xl.Xcme  siecle  (  1857)  ; 
Tableau  d'  la  litterature  francaise  au  XYIIixme 
siirle  M859I;  Cant  ex  et  eauseries  en  vera 
(1802);  Histoire  des  litti'raturcs  ftranqerca 
considcrc'cs  dans  l>  nr.*  rapports  aver  le  dcvcloppe- 
ment  de  la  litterature  frani-aise  (1880). 

DEMOGOR'GON  (Gk.  Sain**,  daimdn, 
demon  -f-  yopyfa,  poryos,  horrible).  A  mysteri- 
ous being  whose  name  first  appears  in  some 
manuscripts  of  the  commentary  of  Lnctantius 
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(or  Lutatius)  Placidus  to  the  Thebals  of  Stntius 
(iv.  510)  as  the  name  of  tin-  mighty  being  whom 
all  the  power*  of  the  lower  world  obey.  Other 
manuscripts  show  varying  forms,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  copyist's 
corruption  of  the  Greek  Srj^u>vpy6t,  dflmiourgos. 
Mythological  w  riters  of  tin-  Renaissance,  especially 
Boccaccio,  took  up  the  word  as  the  name  of  a  su- 
preme power,  and  thence  it  passed  into  Ariosto 
and  other  poets.  Among  English  writers  De- 
mogorgon  is  mentioned  by  Spenser  and  Milton, 
and  in  Shelley's  Promt  thru.*  Unbound  is  intro- 
duced as  the  mighty  power  which  overthrows 
.love.  Even  if  the  form  of  the  name  is  correct, 
there  is  no  renson  to  suppose  that  name  or  being 
was  known  to  any  classical  writer. 

DEMOG'RAPHY  I  Fr.  demographic,  from 
Gk.  ifjfiot,,  demos,  country,  people  +  ypd(f*ii>,  gra- 
phrin,  to  write,  describe).  A  branch  of  the  science 
of  statistics.  In  its  narrower  sense  it  deals  ex- 
clusively with  vital  statistics,  the  statistics  of 
population.  In  its  broader  sense  it  has  been 
denlied  as  "the  science  of  statistics  applied  to 
questions  concerning  the  social  well-being  of  the 
people,"  and  it  has  been  considered  as  synonymous 
with  statistics.  The  term  was  first  used  by 
Achille  Guillard  in  his  Elements  de  statistiquc 
humninc  ou  demographic  comparer  I  Paris,  1855), 
and  since  then  it  has  lieen  adopted  in  all  coun- 
tries, although  it  has  not  been  accepted  by  all 
statisticians.  Demographic  statistics  are  so 
closely  associated  with  anthropology  that  demog- 
raphy has  been  called  a  branch  of  anthroj>ology. 
They  are  also  of  special  importance  for  sociology. 

Statistics  of  imputation  arc  fundamental.  In 
general  they  measure  the  growth  and  decay  of 
population,  the  normal  and  abnormal  conditions, 
the  working  of  great  social  inlluences,  and  the 
pressure  of  anti-social  forces  in  the  community. 
In  a  more  detailed  form  demographic  data  may 
include  the  following:  (1)  The  composition  of 
the  population:  the  numbers,  density,  sex,  age, 
parentage,  defective  classes,  physical  condition 
in  relation  to  disease  and  epidemics,  and  manner 
of  grouping  from  point  of  view  of  race,  occupa- 
tion, or  civil  position.  (2)  Changes  in  popula- 
tion, as  expressed  in  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths.  (3)  .Migrations  and  their  effects,  both 
individual  nnd  local,  and  their  relation  to  eco- 
nomic conditions.  (4)  Morality,  with  statistics 
of  crime,  illegitimacy,  ami  suicide.  (5)  Degrees 
of  education,  (til  Economic  and  social  statistics, 
especially  relating  to  insurance.  In  drawing  con- 
clusions from  these  statistics  an  important  theo- 
retical topic  is  their  application  to  the  doctrines 
of  Mnlthus. 

Demography  is  recognized  as  a  cognate  subject 
to  hygiene,  and  since  1S87  the  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  has  held 
annual  meetings  in  the  different  European  cities. 
Demographic  material  is  found  in  all  national 
bureau  reports  on  population.  In  the  United 
States  the  word  is  less  widely  used,  and  in  its 
narrow  sense.  For  instance.  Prof.  Mayo  Smith 
divides  population  for  the  study  of  social  organi- 
zation into  demographic,  social,  and  ethnograph- 
ic cla— 'os,  ami  only  includes  in  the  first  the 
individuals  who  are  distinguished  by  differences 
in  sex,  age,  conjugal  condition,  and  physical 
health.  The  American  Statistical  Association 
also  publishes  much  demographic  material  with- 
out so  distinguishing  it.  Consult:  Mayo  Smith, 
Statistics  mill  Sociology  (New  York,  18115) ;  Le- 


vasseur,  "History  of  Demography,"  in  /feport  *(' 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Ikmn- 
raphy,  vol.  i.  (Budapest,  1894).   See  Statistics. 

DEMOISELLE,  d<  mwu'zcl'.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Pomacentrida?.  These  fishes  are  remarkable 
for  their  graceful  form  and  brilliant  colors,  and 
abound  in  tropical  seas,  haunting  the  coral  reef* 
and  feeding  upon  corals  and  other  small  crea- 
tures, much  after  the  manner  of  corabfisbri.  A 
characteristically  brilliant  species  is  pictured 
on  the  Colored  Plate  of  Philippine  Fishes. 

DE  MOIVRE,  de  mwii'vr'.  Aiiraham  [MR- 
1754).    A  distinguished  French  mathematician. 
He  was  born  at  Vitry,  Champagne,  but  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  England,  whither  he 
tied  in  Ki88,  with  ninny  others,  after  the  tv\<*:i 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685),    He  sup- 
ported himself  by  private  tutoring  and  public 
lecturing,  and,  towrd  the  end  of  his  life,  by 
solving  problems  in  chance,  play,  and  annuities 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
and  member  of  the  ik-rlin  and  Paris  academies. 
The  Philosophical  Transactions  of  London  cun^ 
tain  many  of  his  contributions.    He  was  w 
esteemed  by  the  Royal  Society  that  he  was  chosen 
to  decide  the  famous  contest  l»etween  Xe»1»n 
and   Ixubnitz  concerning  the  invention  of  the 
calculus.    Dt>  Moivre's  researches,  with  those  of 
I-ouiibert.  created  the  part  of  trigonometry  (q.v.l. 
which  deals  with  the  imaginary  quantities,  and 
he  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  the 
theory  of  numbers  and  of  probability.  Among 
his  published  works  are:  .1/ iscellanca  Analytic* 
de  Serie bus  et  Quadrat uria  (1730)  :  Doctrine  of 
Chances   (1st  ed.   1718;  2d  ed.   1738);  .Annui- 
ties upon  Lives  ( 1725,  and  several  subsequent 
editions).    The  well-known  theorem  which  hear* 
his  name  is  connected  with  complex  number* 
(q.v.).     It  may  be  stated  thus:    (cosd  -f  isin 
0}«  —  cosrio  -f-  isinno. 

DEMOLITION  ( Fr.  demolition,  Lat  dtmo- 
litio,  from  demoliri,  to  pull  down,  from  de, 
down  +  tnoliri,  to  build).  The  scientific  de 
struct  ion  of  an  enemy's  works  or  property.  In 
modern  warfare  the  destruction  of  material  is 
often  deemed  by  military  commander*  to  be 
essential  to  the  success  of  their  operations.  The 
material  which  has  been  destroyed  on  variou* 
occasions  has  included  every  kind  which  may  be 
of  use  to  an  army  acting  either  on  the  offensive 
or  defensive.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  famous 
raid  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Vs..  prac 
tieally  everything  which  it  was  thought  might 
contribute  to  the  success,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  the  Confederate  Army  was  destroyed  by  Gen 
eral  Sheridan  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  itn 
practicable  for  the  Confederate  Army  to  operate 
in  the  valley  as  it  bad  been  doing.  At  the  other 
extreme  lies  the  destruction  of  some  single  pket 
of  material  which  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  pro? 
rcss  of  an  army.  A  typical  instance  of  thi*  kind 
was  the  destruction  of  a  door  during  the  recent 
hostilities  in  China.  The  progress  of  the  Jap 
ne-c  troops  was  delayed  at  one  of  the  gates,  or 
drsirs,  the  approaches  to  which  were  well  covered 
by  the  tire  of  the  Chinese.  A  Japanese  corporal 
Undertook  to  effect  the  demolition  of  the  ■rite 
by  an  explosion.  After  he  had  placed  the  charse. 
ignited  a  fuse,  and  withdrawn  from  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  the  tlame  was  extinguished  by  the 
Chinese.  This  operation  having  been  repeated 
several  times,  be  finally  drew  his  sword  after 
lighting  the  fuse  and  stood  over  the  explosiw, 
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permitting  himself  to  be  killed  by  the  same  ex- 
plosion which  broke  in  the  pile. 

The  principal  agent*  used  in  demolitions  are 
fire,  explosives,  mines,  and  tools.  Where  time 
allows  and  the  material  to  he  destroyed  is  in- 
flammable, as  in  the  case  of  crops,  frame  build- 
ings, wooden  bridp-s,  etc.,  it  is  burned.  In  other 
cases  the  demolition  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
explosives,  assisted  sometimes  by  the  pick,  axe. 
and  other  tools.  The  explosives  ordinarily  used 
are  gunpowder  and  guneotton.  The  materials 
most  frequently  to  l>e  demolished  are  pins,  rail- 
roads, including  their  bridges  and  tunnels,  walls, 
doors,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  A  large 
gun  is  most  readily  destroyed  by  removing  the 
breech-block  and  by  exploiting  a  charge  on  the 
phase  or  in  the  bore.  Locomotives  ami  other 
machinery  can  likewise  quickly  lie  disabled  by 
removing  or  destroying  some  vitnl  part.  Kail- 
roads  have  been  destroyed  by  overturning  sec- 
tion* of  the  track,  removing  and  burning  the  ties; 
the  rails  can  Ik-  placed  on  the  piles  of  burning 
ties,  heated  in  the  centre,  and  then  benf  and 
twisted.  If  simply  Ix-nt,  it  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  straighten  them  again.  If. 
however,  they  are  well  twisted,  the  rails  must  be 
re-rolled  before  they  can  be  used  ngain. 

Walls  and  doors,  if  there  is  not  time  for 
breaking  them  down  with  picks  and  crowbars, 
can  be  demolished  by  exploding  charges  against 
them.  If  gunpowder  he  used,  it  is  necessary  to 
tamp  the  charge.  If  guneotton,  the  tamping  is 
not  essential.  The  rules  governing  the  amount  of 
explosive  to  Ih>  used  are  only  approximate  and 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  class 
of  material  to  lie  destroyed.  In  p-neral  the 
amount  of  explosive  forts?  varies  with  the  square 
of  the  thickness  of  the  Wall  or  pier  to  Ik-  de- 
molished; and  directly,  as  its  length.  For  ex- 
ample, a  brick  wall  two  feet  thick  requires  about 
two  pounds  per  running  foot  of  guneotton. 
while  one  four  feet  thick  will  require  about  eight 
pounds  per  running  foot.  A  steel  rail  can  be 
cut  by  tlie  explosion  of  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  guneotton  against  its  web.  The  destruction 
of  bridges  requires  judgment  in  the  placing  of  the 
charge.  In  the  wooden  bridge  the  destruction 
can  Im>  accomplished  by  building  a  fire  under  one 
or  more  pieces,  whose  failure  will  cause  the  entire 
bridge  to  drop.  Similarly,  an  iron  or  steel  truss 
bridge  may  be  destroyed  by  cuffing  simultaneous- 
ly with  explosives  the  lower  chord  of  some  ten- 
sion member  near  the  centre  of  the  bridge. 
Arched  masonry  bridges  and  tunnels  can  liest  l»c 
destroyed  by  exploding  the  proper  sized  charge 
on  the  top  side  of  the  arch  near  the  haunches. 
When  impracticable  to  reach  the  top  side  of  the 
arch,  the  destruction  may  lie  effected  by  propping 
a  large  charge  against  the  crown  of  the  arch. 

Wire  entanglements  placed  as  obstacles  to  the 
advance  of  the  troops  may  1h>  rendered  ineffective 
by  cutting  with  wire  nipfs-rs.  axes,  or  other 
edged  tools.  Telegraph  and  telephone  linen  ran 
Ik-  destroyed  by  cutting  down  and  burning  the 
poles;  the  wires  should  l»e  removed  and  twisted 
or  buried.  The  demolition  of  material  which 
may  subsequently  be  of  service  to  the  friendly 
army  should  only  be  undertaken  with  gnat 
caution.  The  denial  of  its  Use  to  the  hostile 
army  may  frequently  be  nceompli-hcd  in  some 
other  way:  for  example,  a  telegraph  line  may  be 
temporarily  disabled  by  removing  some  instru- 
ments or  establishing  faults  in  the  line. 


DEMON  (Lnt.,  from  Gk.  AiW)-  A  Greek- 
writer  who  lived  altout  n.v.  280.  He  is  the 
author  of  Atthin  { 'Ar&t ),  a  work  on  the  history 
of  Attica,  and  according  to  Schneidewin  and 
Mitller,  wrote  lUpl  wapoituHr,  a  work  on  proverbs ; 
and  lUpl  Bvuir,  on  sacrifices.  The  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  writings  are  collected  in  Siebelis, 
Phanodemut  [DemottiM,  ClUodemi,  et  Istri)  ; 
'ArMJwr,  Fragmvnta  (1812);  and  in  MfJller, 
Fragmenta  II  islnricorum  Urtecurum,  vol.  i. 
I  Paris,  18*58).  He  is  considered  only  a  second- 
ary authority. 

DEMON  (Gk.  ialfiui;  daimdn,  of  uncertain 
etymology,  often  flerived  from  iamvaBcu,  daious- 
thai,  to  divide:  ultimately  connected  with  hiAumu, 
didonai,  Lat.  dure,  Skt.  dii,  to  give,  or  from  Gk. 
eW/nH,  daenai,  to  know,  Skt.  daunt,  wise,  but  best 
connected,  perhaps,  if  for  *taatftwrt  *da*i-m6n, 
with  Lat.  lares,  tutelary  deities,  Skt.  dan,  to 
perish).  In  |>opular  usage,  an  evil  spirit  or 
fiend,  but  in  allusions  to  the  classics  a  tutelary 
deity  or  a  god  ling.  The  development  of  the 
demon-concept  is  an  interesting  one.  In  Homeric 
usage  the  word  denotes  an  indeterminate  god. 
and  often,  by  euphemism,  a  hostile  divinity.  In 
Hesiod,  however,  the  souls  of  the  departed  are 
called  demons,  and  .Eschylus  in  the  J'ersiuun 
makes  Atossa  apply  the  term  to  her  deified  hus- 
band, Darius.  Herein  seems  to  lie  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  especially  if  the  etymo- 
logical connection  with  the  1-atin  far  is  sound. 
Denoting  at  first  the  ghosts  of  the  benignant  dead 
who,  when  duly  propitiated,  confer  boons  on  those 
who  observe  their  cult,  and  later  godlings  of  the 
dead  and  hence  a  vague  deity  in  general,  and 
even  fate,  the  concept  entered  by  the  time  of 
Socrates  and  IMato  ujHjn  its  tnenning  of  guardian 
spirit.  In  this  sense  Socrates  called  his  indwell- 
ing genius  Stiut6nm;  and  he  fancied  that  it 
spoke  within  him  to  restrain  him,  but  never  to 
impel  him.  The  sense  of  the  word  which  is  the 
most  common  one  is  a  .Imhco  Christian  develop- 
ment. In  the  reaction  of  Christ's  teachings 
against  the  Gra-eo- Roman  civilization  which  i  tiled 
Palestine  at  that  |H>riotl,  the  deities  of  the  gen- 
tiles became  the  devils  of  the  Juda*a  Christian 
faith.  In  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  demon 
always  has  a  bad  sense.  The  spread  of  Christian 
ity  carried  the  use  of  the  word  with  it,  and 
demon  thus  became  a  synonym  of  devil,  fiend,  and 
malefieient  spirit  in  general.    See  Demonouk; v. 

DEMO'NAX  (Lot.,  from  Gk.  AijmiW).  A 
Cynic  philosopher  of  Athens,  belonging  to  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  Kra.  His  char- 
acter has  been  extolled  by  Lucian.  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  benignant  sort  of  person,  quite  aa 
much  Socrntic  as  Cynic.  Consult:  Fritzsehe,  />«• 
Fragmentii  Demonoetiti  (Rostock.  Rititi)  ;  and 
Rernays.  Luvum  und  die  Kgniker  (Berlin,  1S71U. 

DEMONETIZATION.     See  Rimktaixism. 

DEMONIAC  ( Lat  oVwoniacu*,  Gk.  bw»on*U, 
daimonikoe,  from  Satuwv.  daimdn,  demon),  A 
person  supposed  to  he  possessed  by  a  demon. 
The  idea  of  such  a  possession  is  as  widespread  as 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  demons.  There  is 
evidence  of  it  in  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
Egypl  and  Babylonia;  it  existed  in  Persia  and 
.fudea.  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  most  flourishing 
periods  of  their  history;  it  held  a  large  place 
in  the  life  of  the  Christian  nations  until  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  it  is  cherished  by 
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the  mass  of  the  people  in  India  nml  China,  and 
ia  found  umoug  tiumerouH  savage  tribes. 

This  conception  bus  offered  itself  as  the  natu- 
ral explanation  of  certain  extraordinary  and 
startling  phenomena.  The  frenzy  of  the  prophet 
and  the  dervish,  the  Pythone**  and  the  Bacchant, 
the  necromancer  and  the  witch,  could  only  be 
Understood  in  the  earlier  time  as  the  obsession  of 
u  spirit,  the  temporary  posaesaion  of  a  liuinan 
being  by  a  ghost.  A  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
an  unusual  phenomenon  would  naturally  give 
rise  to  the  belief  in  a  permanent  possession,  an 
incarnation  of  a  god,  a  transmigration  of  an 
eminent  ancestral  spirit  into  the  body  of  a  de- 
scendant. As  the  divine  frenzy  was  frequently 
connected  with  hysteria  and  epilepsy  and  seemed 
akin  to  insanity,  these  pathological  conditions 
were  naturally  ascril»cd  to  the  same  agencies. 
Physical  disabilities  of  long  duration  and  ap- 
parently incurable,  such  as  deafness,  dumbness, 
nml  blindness,  would  also  In-  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way,  and  ultimately  all  bodily  diseases. 
As  in  course  of  time  the  demons  were  dif- 
ferentiated as  evil  spirits  in  distinction  from  the 
good  spirits,  gods,  angels,  saints  (see  Demon), 
persons  possessed  by  them  were  thought  to  secure 
from  such  impure  sources  forbidden  knowledge, 
heretical  doctrines,  unholy  enthusiasm,  suffer- 
ing and  misfortune,  or  a  singular  immunity  from 
want  and  disease  in  exchange  for  everlasting 
perdition. 

Although  a  belief  in  demoniacal  possession 
must  have  grown  up  spontaneously  among  diffcr- 
cnt  peoples  from  the  need  of  explaining  Bitch  ab- 
normal and  striking  phenomena  found  every- 
where, historic  contact  no  doubt  hastened  the 
process  of  development  and  pave  shape  to  latent 
tendencies.  The  highly  specialized  demonology 
providing  a  spirit  for  each  important  organ  of 
the  body  and  for  every  familiar  disease,  which 
meets  us  at  the  very  dawn  of  history  in  Egypt 
and  Babylonia,  has,  directly  or  indirectly,  in- 
fluenced all  nations  of  western  Asia  and  Europe. 
Thus,  in  Iran,  Zarathushtra,  by  reciting  the  prayer 
called  Ahuna-vnirya,  "caused  all  demons  to  van- 
ish in  the  ground  who  aforetime  flew  about  the 
earth  in  human  shape"  (Vasna  ix.  15).  Already 
in  Homer  (Orf.  v.  396)  a  demon  causes  wanting 
sickness;  insanity  and  epilepsy,  us  well  ns  the 
divine  frenzy  of  the  Bacchantes,  are  ascribed  to 
demons  by  later  writers.  Hut  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  w  ickedness  of  the  demons  was  occasioned 
by  conflict  with  Persia  on  the  one  hand  and 
Kgypt  on  the  other.  How  strong  the  native  con- 
ception whs  is  seen  front  the  fact  that  even  the 
Ncn-Pythagorcnns  and  Neo-Platonists  did  not 
limit  the  term  to  an  evil  spirit,  as  was  done  in 
Persia  and  Judea.  Possession  by  n  spirit  must 
have  been  a  very  familiar  conception  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Without  it,  necromancy  and 
witchcraft  could  not  have  flourished,  and 
prophethood  would  have  l»eeii  impossible.  The 
high  moral  ideals  of  the  prophets  whose  words 
have  come  down  to  us  cannot  obscure  the  fact 
that  they  both  considered  themselves  possessed 
by  n  spirit,  whose  syvnkcsmnn  they  became  by 
virtue  of  this  possession,  an  J  also  regarded  other 
prophets  as  possessed  in  a  similar  manner  by 
other  spirits.  The  immunity  with  which  they 
could  make  personal  attacks  upon  kins*,  magis- 
trates, and  priests  was  undoubtedly  due,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  the  general  fear  of  the  spirit 


that  possessed  them.  The  capacity  for  prophetic 
visions  or  conditions  seems  to  have  beeD  con- 
nected with  a  certain  epileptic  or  cataleptic 
tendency.  The  prophet  was  looked  upon  as  a 
madman;  the  insane  man  was  possessed  by  a 
spirit.  David  was  perfectly  safe  when  feigning 
madness  (I.  Sam.  xxi.  13);  his  lament  over 
Saul  shows  that  he  did  not  associate  with  the 
King  his  deeds  in  moments  of  insanity  (II.  Sam. 
i.  17-27).  In  the  same  way  the  frenzy  exhibited 
in  battle  was  looked  upon  as  possession.  'Hie 
spirit  was  said  to  clothe  himself  with  a  mat). 
While  we  have  no  positive  evidence  that  disca* 
was  explained  by  spirit  possession,  the  prophetic 
character  of  the  literary  remains  in  part  ac- 
counts for  the  silence.  As  leprosy  and  pestilence 
were  considered  as  the  result  of  blows  inflicted 
by  Jehovah  or  some  other  god.  coming  unaware* 
and  smiting,  so  other  sicknesses  may  have  been 
traced  to  purely  external  attacks  of  such  spirit* 
as  the  Seirim  or  the  Shedim.  The  growth  of 
monolatry  and  transcendental  theism  forced  the 
transfer  of  certain  functions  of  deity  to  inter- 
mediaries. Then  it  was  that  contact  with  Per- 
sian. Egyptian,  and  <  I  r a  >  <> -Macedonian  thought 
helped  to  develop  the  idea  of  demoniac  jk>"<- 
uon  so  manifest  in  the  Synoptie  (Jospels  and  the 
Talmudic  literature.  It  has  been  observed  that 
in  no  Qoapel  are  all  diseases  referred  to  demoniac 
possession,  and  that  Mark  con  tines  possession 
to  psychical  maladies  such  as  insanity  and  epi- 
lepsy, while  Matthew  and  Luke  add  instance*  of 
purely  bodily  diseases.  The  selection  of  Mark 
may  be  connected  w  ith  the  great  importance  that 
his  (lospcl  attaches  to  the  superhuman  insight 
j>ossessed  by  the  demons,  and  it  can  scarcely  bt 
asserted  with  safety  that  he  drew  a  sharp  di* 
Unction  lictween  psychical  and  physical  disease, 
or  that  he  differed  from  the  other  Synopi»ts  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  ordinary  maladies.  Sor  t 
scholars  have  maintained  that  Jesus  did  not 
really  believe  in  demoniac  possession,  hut  only 
accommodated  himself  to  the  current  belief. 
This  is  a  highly  improbable  view;  and  the  dis- 
cussion recorded  in  Matt.  xii.  22  et  seq.,  seems  t<> 
be  decisive  against  it.  Here  Jesus  assumes  that 
members  of  the  Pharisaic  party  are  able  to  cart 
out  demons,  but  points  to  his  own  extraordinary 
success  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
coming,  and  attributes  his  own  work  to  a  spirit 
working  through  him  that  must  not  be  bla* 
jihemed.  That  exorcists  formed  a  recognized  pro- 
fession among  the  Jews  of  the  period  may  also 
l>e  inferred  from  Talmudic  literature,  in  which 
demoniacal  possession  and  the  possibility  of  ex- 
pelling the  demons  are  in  numerous  places  ac- 
cepted ns  facts. 

Among  the  Celtic,  tJermanic,  and  Slavic  na- 
tions there  were  many  higher  or  lower  natuic- 
spirits  to  whose  influence  various  distemper' 
were  attributed,  nnd,  though  it  cannot  be  deli 
nitely  proved,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
possession  was  not  unfamiliar  to  them.  Put 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  made  them  at 
once  acquainted  with  New  Testament  dentOOOl  . 
and  with  an  ecclesiastical  organization  that 
recognised  exorcists  as  a  clerical  order.  (See 
Kxorcist. )  Persons  who  contrived  to  worship 
in  secret  the  ancestral  gods,  even  after  they  had 
been  officially  declared  to  be  demons  by  the 
Church,  were  regarded  ns  possessed.  This  would 
be  especially  the  case  with  eld  women  who  ad- 
hered  most   persistently  to  the  ancient  cult* 
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Since  obstinate  clinging  to  wrong  beliefs  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  demoniac  influence, 
hereties  were  also  regarded  as  bewitched.  In  its 
battle  with  the  demons,  the  Church  never  struck 
a  heavier  blow  than  when  Innocent  VIII.  (q.V.), 

ou  December  5,  14S4,  sent  out  his  bull  -id  /u/u- 

ram  rei  mentor iu in.  The  methods  of  carrying  out 
its  recommendations  were  set  forth,  with  brutal 
frankness,  in  the  Malteus  Mali  fienrum,  written 
by  his  chief  inquisitor.  Jacob  Sprenger.  It  has 
lieen  estimated  that  a  vast  number  of  lives  were 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  these  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  demoniacal  |>ossession.  As  Luther  and 
other  leading  reformers  continued  to  cherish  the 
belief,  it  maintained  its  hold  upon  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  was  responsible  for  much  |>crseeu- 
tion,  until,  undermined  by  the  attacks  of  deists 
and  rationalists,  it  gradually  disappeared  before 
the  progress  of  modern  science.  Consult:  Scm- 
fer,  lie  Demoniac**  (Halle,  1700)  ;  Stiibc,  Judixch- 
habijloniaehc  Zaubertexte  (Hall  ',  1S1>3)  :  Ncvins, 
Demon  Possession  (Chicago,  1  «!».">)  ;  Maspcro, 
Ihnrn  of  Civilization  (Eng.  trans.  Xew  York. 
IK!»4);  Alexander.  Demonaic  Possession  in  the 
Xeic  Testament  (Edinburgh,  lfH)l  )  ;  Townsend, 
H(tt an  and  Demons  (Cincinnati,  1902), 

DEM0N0L0GY.  The  branch  of  comparative 
religion  which  concerns  itself  with  belief*  re- 
garding evil  spirits  or  demons.  The  worship  of 
demons  is  one  of  the  most  widespread  of  all 
religious  phenomena.  It  may  even  be  considered 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  primitive  religion. 
Beside  the  l>cneficenl  gitdliiigs  or  ghosts  there 
exists  a  far  greater  numlier  of  maleficent  being* 
who  are  either  divinities  or  supcrnaturalized 
spirits.  While  the  beneficent  deities  may,  and 
often  do.  receive  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
past  bounties  and  prayers  for  continued  blessings 
in  the  future  from  their  worshipers,  it  is  the 
demon  or  maleficent  god  ling  or  ghost  who  re- 
ceives the  greater  amount  of  human  tribute.  The 
reason  for  this  religious  attitude  in  primitive 
society  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  beneficent 
deity  is.  in  the  eyes  of  early  man.  an  easy-going 
being  who  dispenses  blessings  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  he  may  therefore  be  trusted  to  con- 
tinue on  in  his  routine  goodness.  An  occasional 
sacrifice  as  a  token  of  gratitude  or  as  an  in- 
ducement to  confer  greater  boons,  or  to  recom- 
mence an  interrupted  course  of  beneficence,  is 
quite  sufficient  for  him.  His  hle**ings  may  even 
be  overlooked  in  view  of  their  quiet  and  orderly 
action,  or  l>e  forgotten  altogether  on  account  of 
the  number  of  painful  events  which  befall  man. 
With  the  demon  things  are  altogether  different. 
His  power,  which  he  constantly  exerts  for  harm- 
ful ends,  must  be  met  with  continued  propitia- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  prayer  or  sacrifice.  Further- 
more, the  malignancy  of  the  demon  cannot  be 
overlooked,  and  is  far  more  prominent  to  the 
primitive  mind  than  beneficence,  which,  as  al- 
ready suggested,  frequently  passes  unnoticed. 
The  worship  of  demons  is  in  general  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  lowne-s  of  cult.  As  religion 
develops  in  any  community  or  trils".  tin1  demon's 
scope  of  malignancy  is  circumscribed  accordingly, 
while  the  degree  of  worship  paid  to  beneficent 
ghosts  and  godlings  constantly  increases. 

Demons  comprise  several  clashes  and  occur  in 
a  vast  variety  of  forms.  The  two  main  divisions 
are.  as  in  the  ease  of  beneficent  divinities,  either 
superhuman,  being  personifications  of  the  powers 
of  Nature,  or  what  may  be  termed  post  human. 
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being  ghosts  of  dead  ancestors,  especially  of  the 
chiefs,  or  of  men  who  had  been  otherwise  con- 
spicuous in  the  community  during  life.  These 
two  classes  of  superhuman  and  posthutnan  god- 
lings  and  demons  frequently  overlap,  and  the 
dividing  line  between  them  must  be  regarded  as 
a  shifting  boundary.  Here  in  many  eases  syn- 
cretism, or  the  blending  of  divinities  originally 
distinct  into  one,  may  Is-  the  source  of  confusion. 
In  such  a  divinity  as  the  (J reek  Apollo,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  syncretized  a  beneficent  god  ling 
of  light,  a  ghost  of  some  early  member  of  a  trilsj 
conspicuous  for  musical  ability,  and  the  malef- 
icent godling  of  light,  who  causes  death  and 
damage  as  iu  sunstroke.  It  is,  in  consequence-, 
sometimes  hard  to  tell  to  which  division  n  given 
godling  or  demon  Isdong*.  Such  nn  uncertainly 
is  not  in  itself  a  proof  of  error  of  method.  It  is 
probably  incorrect  to  assume  an  excessively  nice 
discrimination  in  this  regard  among  primitive 
mankind,  although  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
to  elevate  post  human  into  sii|>erhuman  divinities 
either  beneficent  or  maleficent,  while  the  change 
of  nature  deities  into  ghosts  is  practically  un- 
known. On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  re- 
duce all  godlings  and  demons  to  the  single  cate- 
gory either  of  nature  deities  or  of  ghosts  seems 
an  unscientific  one  in  its  fundamental  principle. 
There  may  even  be  other  factors  in  the  origin  of 
belief  in  divinities,  and  it  is  an  error  to  assume 
that  the  primitive  is  neccssnrily  simple.  Further- 
more, the  functions  of  the  beneficent  and  ma- 
leficent deities,  like  the  classification  of  super- 
human and  post  human,  are  frequently  fused. 
Thus  the  lire-godling  may  be  beneficent,  as  in  the 
hearth-fire,  or  maleficent,  as  in  the  conflagration 
of  a  village.  Again,  a  malignant  deity  may.  by 
proper  sacrifices  and  ritual,  become  benignant 
to  an  individual  or  tribe,  as  in  an  invocation  to 
smallpox  to  befall  one's  enemies. 

The  Semites  furnish  an  admirable  example  of 
the  jmurse  of  development  of  demonology.  In 
the  earliest  records  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  the 
antithesis  lictween  beneficent  and  maleficent 
deities  is  clearly  marked.  The  conflict  in  the 
Babylonian  creation  myth  of  Marduk,  the  god  of 
light,  with  Tiamat.  the  demon  of  darkness,  a 
conflict  which  is  indicated  by  (Jen.  i.  2  8.  and 
more  clearly  in  Rev.  xii.  7-0,  is  an  instance  of 
enmity  Iwtwccn  two  nature  godlings.  On  the 
other  hand,  I.ilith.  according  to  Talmudic  tradi- 
tion, seems  to  have  licen  originally  a  malignant 
ghost  changed  into  a  vampire  or  ghoul.  The  infer- 
ence that  ghosts  were  sometimes  metamorphosed 
into  demons  seems  justified  from  the  account 
of  (be  beneficent  ghost  of  Samuel  in  the  story 
of  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  L  Sam.  xxviii. 
7-20.  Tbe  Old  Testament  contains  allusions  to 
demons,  such  as  the  'familiar  spirits'  of  Lev. 
.\x.  <>.  27.  the  'devils'  of  I^ev.  xvii.  7.  Dent,  xxxii. 
17,  II.  Chron.  xi.  15,  Psa,  evi.  37,  the  creatures 
that  haunt  the  desert.  Isa.  \iii.  21,  22;  xxxiv.  14, 
15,  as  well  as  the  'terror  by  night'  and  the  'pes- 
tilence' of  Psa.  xci.  5  (1.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
strongly  Yahwistic  tendency  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  most  unfavorable  to  any  development 
of  demonology  in  the  Bible.  Even  the  one  demon 
who  retained  any  real  personality.  Satan  (q.v.). 
plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  Old  Testament. 
He  is  a  servant  (even,  in  dob.  i.  6,  ii.  11.  reck- 
oned among  the  sons)  of  Yahweh.  and  completely 
under  his  control,  so  that  he  is  sharply  rebuked 
by  Yahweh  in  Zcch.  iii.  1-2,  and  is  obliged  to 
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ask  Yahweh's  permission  to  tempt  Job,  in  Job 
i.  0-12,  ii.  1-7.  Tliut  Jewish  dcmonology  was  far 
more  devehqied  than  the  extreme  Jehovism  of 
the  UM  Testament  would  lead  one  to  suppose  is 
elear  for  several  reasons.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  power  of  demons  is  frequently  mentioned. 
Insanity  and  disea.se  are  laid  to  demoniacal  pos- 
session, and  Christ  is  tempted  by  Satan,  who  is 
represented  as  an  independent  agent  of  the 
utmost  enmity  to  (Sod.  The  existence  of  storm 
demons  is  distinctly  implied  in  the  account  of 
the  stilling  of  the  tempest  in  Matt.  viii.  2(i i-27, 
Mark  iv.  :<!»,  41,  and  Christ  is  mistaken  for  u 
spirit,  either  a  storm  demon  or  a  malignant 
ghost,  in  Matt.  xiv.  -ii.  The  Talmudic  dcmon- 
ology, like  the  devil  lore  of  other  Semites,  as 
shown  by  the  Koran  anil  the  vast  Arabic  litera- 
ture, of  which  the  Arabian  \ightn  furnishes  u 
familiar  example  with  its  tales  of  the  jinns,  who 
ore  probably  ghosts  of  benignant,  or  more  fre- 
quently of  malignant,  dead,  is  another  proof. 
Most  conclusive  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  rich  dc- 
monology of  modern  Semitic  peoples,  with  its 
superhuman  and  posthuinan  fiends. 

In  India  the  development  of  dcmonology  is 
still  more  instructive.  Beside  the  primitive 
nature  gods  there  existed  nature  demons  no  less 
ancient.  Indra,  the  storm  god,  cleaves  the 
dragon  Ahi,  who  has  confined  the  cows  repre- 
sent in»  the  rain-clouds.  Here,  too,  can  la*  seen 
the  process  of  syncretism  more  clearly  than  in 
any  other  religious  system.  For  instance,  lndra 
is  the  u«hI  of  the  monsoons,  and  is  beneficent, 
while  the  fearful  Rudra  typifies  the  ruin  caused 
by  the  storm.  Yet  the  benignant  lndra  and  the 
malignant  Rudra  become  blended  into  one  deity, 
lndra.  who  is  almost  altogether  beneficent. 
While  nature  demons  are  ancient,  new  ghost 
demons  may  be.  and  are,  created  constantly. 
There  is  an  instructive  story  current  in  India 
of  on  irascible  Knglishman  much  dreaded  by 
the  natives.  After  his  death  his  tomb  was 
regularly  visited  and  propitiatory  offerings  of 
brandy  and  cigars  were  presented  to  apjiease  his 
ghost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ghost  of  Rama 
Krishna,  a  Hindu  ascetic  of  recent  date,  has  lie- 
come  n  beneficent  godling  about  whom  the  lngo- 
poetie  tendency  universal  in  religion  has  already 
created  numerous  myths. 

Reside  the  aupcrhumnn  and  posthuman  gods 
and  demons  there  is  a  third  class  of  much  later 
origin.  Thew  are  abstract  deities.  They  occur 
in  nearly  all  the  great  religions,  as  in  India, 
Greece,  and  especially  in  Rome.  Thus  in  India 
by  the  time  of  the  later  Rig  Vedic  period,  ap- 
proximately probably  alsiut  nr.  f>00.  Urn  lima  the 
creator  is  practically  an  abstract  deity.  This  is 
true  in  greater  measure  of  such  deities  as  Aditi 
(Boundlessness)  and  Ka  (Who?).  Peiaia  ha.l  a 
large  numlier  of  abstract  demons,  as  Taromalti 
(Bride),  Aknmnn  ( Kvil  Mind).  Duzhyairya 
(Drought),  ami  the  like.  In  Greece  and  Rome 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  long  list  of 
abstract  demons  enumerated  by  Vergil.  Knriil, 
vi.  273  281.  It  is  obvious  that  the  abstract  gods 
and  (lemons  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  nature 
divinities  than  to  ghosts. 

Dcmonology  is  everywhere  closely  associated 
with  witchcraft.  In  this  two  distinct  processes  are 
involved.  In  the  first  place,  the  demon  must  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  wizard,  or.  more 
Commonly,  of  the  witch.  In  the  second  place,  the 
demon   so  controlled  may  become  either  non- 


injurious  or  malignant  to  some  other  person  or 
persons.  Control  over  the  demons  is  gained  in 
many  ways.  Thus  a  beneficent  deity  or  something 
belonging  to  him  may  confer  the  power  over 
demons.  Familiar  examples  are  the  magic  ring 
given  by  Allah  to  Solomon  in  the  Arabian  Sight*. 
which  enables  him  to  control  all  jinns,  and  the 
tetragraminaton,  or  mystic  letters  YIIVH  of  the 
name  Jehovah  (q.v. ),  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
JX-mons  may  be  exorcised  or  may  be  invoked 
against  enemies  by  an  equal  variety  of  methods. 
Possession  of  some  object  la-longing  to  the  per 
son  to  be  affected  is  one  of  the  most  common 
modes.  For  this  reason  many  tribes  have  careful 
regulations,  as  the  ancient  Persian*,  who  dis 
posed  of  parings  of  nails  and  clippings  of  hair 
according  to  prescritied  form.  An  extremely 
widespread  superstition  of  this  class  is  the  so 
called  power  of  the  name.  According  to  this  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  name  of  the  individual 
gives  all  who  possess  it  control  over  him.  and 
this  may  l>e  used  for  demoniacal  purposes.  For 
this  reason  it  is  customary  in  many  tribes,  as 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  to  have 
secret  names  which  are  considered  the  real  ones. 
The  same  view  was  held  bv  the  Jews,  as  is  clear 
from  Rev.  ii.  17,  xix.  12.  Matt,  vii.  22.  Akin  to 
this  nc«piisition  of  demoniacal  control  is  the  sell 
mg  of  one's  soul  to  the  devil  to  gain  some  object, 
as  in  the  famous  Faust  legend,  or  in  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Hindu  Thugs  to  the  malignant  Kali, 
the  wife  of  Shiva  in  his  destructive  aspect. 

As  has  been  suggested  al>ove,  sacrifice  is  an  im- 
portant element  of  dcmonology.  Since  this  class 
of  offerings  must  be  in  general  propitiatory,  they 
are  usually,  in  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the 
demon,  of  n  bloody  or  revolting  character.  Thus 
among  the  Aztecs  the  war-god,  Huitzilipochtli. 
was  honored  by  human  sacrifices,  the  pulsating 
hrart  being  the  offering  specially  dear  to  him. 
The  'customs'  of  Ashanti.  with  their  enormous 
waste  of  life,  and  their  cruelty  to  men  and  ani 
mnls,  were  primarily  based  on  the  necessity  of 
appeasing  mnlignant  godlings.  Even  among  the 
early  Greeks  a  sacrifice  of  maidens  was  given 
each  year  to  the  Minotaur,  and  in  early  Rome 
the  THmt  received  an  annual  tribute  of  aged 
men.  As  civilization  develops,  the  sacrifice  be- 
comes more  and  more  ritualistic,  and  substitutes 
for  the  bloody  offering  may  be  made,  as  when, 
instead  of  sacrificing  old  men,  dolls  were  thrown 
into  the  Tiber. 

The  change  of  gods  into  demons  occurs  fre- 
quent ly.  When  one  tribe  conquered  another,  it 
was  customary  for  the  pantheon  of  the  defeated 
people  to  lie  incorporated  into  that  of  the  con 
qucrors.  When,  however,  a  nation  has  reached 
a  monotheistic  stage,  or  is  inspired  for  any  other 
reason  by  an  IntenM hatred  for  the  religion  of  the 
conquered,  the  gods  of  the  subjected  trils-  may 
liecome  demons.  This  i«  especially  characteristic 
of  Infer  Judaism  and  Christianity  anil  of  Zoroas 
trianism.  Thus  in  Fzek.  viii.  13-18.  among  the 
greatest  ahominat ions  are  classed  fhe  annual 
mourning  for  Tammuz.  an  ancient  Semitic  spring 
godling.  familiar  to  us  from  the  Creek  version 
of  the  myth  in  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  the  worship  of  the  sun,  which  is  most  prob 
nhlv  an  allusion  <o  Zoroastrianism.  In  this  latter 
religion  the  gods  of  India  (Skt.  d<'va)  are 
demons  f  Av.  dorm),  nnd  great  lndra  seems  tn 
have  Wen  turned  into  a  fiend  Andrn  by  the  Ira 
nians.    In  like  manner  Ceybmese  Buddhism  sees 
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demon*  iu  the  old  Hrahmanic  gods,  and  the 
jiiiiit  of  Mohammedanism  are  the  heathen  Arabic 
deities  in  disguise. 

The  worship  of  demons  has  led  to  the  cult 
termed  diabolism  or  satanism  (q.v.).  The 
earliest  mention  of  such  a  l>elief  is  in  the  A  vesta 
(q.v. ),  where  adherents  of  non  Zoroastrian  faiths 
are  called  daevayusniftns  or  demon-worshipers. 
I'ersia  still  has  a  numerous  sect  of  devil- worship- 
ers, called  Yezidis  (q.v.),  who  endeavor  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  devil  that  he  may  not 
injure  them  in  the  future  world.  A  similar 
tendency  existed  to  a  marked  degree  in  early 
Christian  Gnosticism  (q.v.).  The  sect  of  the 
Ophites,  for  instance,  regarded  Vahweh  as  an 
evil  divinity,  but  the  serpent,  because  of  his 
promise  of  knowledge  (On.  iii.  5).  as  tin- 
highest  god  and  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  The 
modern  cult  of  satanism  seems  to  l>e  a  survival 
of  early  Gnosticism.  This  worship,  which  is, 
for  obvious  reasons,  of  an  occult  nature,  seems 
to  unite  to  diabolism  the  widespread  notions  of 
phallicism,  or  worship  of  the  reproductive  powers 
of  nature.  Satanism,  which  is  now  mainly  a 
travesty  of  Christianity,  finds  its  culmination 
in  the  so-called  black  mass,  where  the  Christian 
ritual  is  parodied  in  most  revolting  ways. 

Consult:  Collin  de  Planey,  Dictionnaire  in- 
fernal (Paris,  1 844 )  :  Lecanu,  Uistoire  de  Baton, 
sa  chute,  son  cult'',  sen  manifestations,  sen  oruvrcs 
(Paris,  1801);  Roskoff,  Gcschichte  de.i  Tcufcls 
(2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1800)  ;  Ilild,  Etude  »ur  lea 
dttnons  (Paris,  1881);  Laengin,  ~\Y  under  und 
Ddmoncnglaube  der  (icgcmcart  (Leipzig,  18S7)  ; 
Conway,  Demonology  and  Devil-Lore  (2  vols., 
New  York.  1889);  Uois,  Satanismc  et  la  magie 
(Paris,  1895)  ;  Cams,  History  of  the  Devil  and 
the  Idea  of  Evil  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Dag  (Chicago,  l!>00  I  ;  .Jaulmes.  Essai  sur 
le  satanisme  et  la  superstition  au  moyen  age 
(Montaubnn.  1900):  Alexander.  Demonaie  Pos- 
session in  the  Old  Testament  (Edinburgh.  1902)  ; 
and  sec  AN0BL;  Devi i.;  Soimiioeogy;  Sipersti- 
TION. 

DEMONSTRATION,  Military.  An  opera- 
tion designed  to  deceive  an  enemy,  persuading 
him  that  danger  is  threatening  from  another 
quarter,  and  inducing  him  to  divide  his  force  so 
as  to  meet  the  apparent  as  well  as  real  danger. 
A  demonstration  made  during  the  attack,  in 
order  to  cover  the  development  of  the  real  point  of 
attack,  or  to  discover  a  vulnerable  |>oint  in  the 
defense,  is  called  a  feint. 

DEMONSTRATIVE  LEGACY.  See  Leoacy. 

DE  MOR'GAN,  At  m  sirs  (1800  71).  An 
English  mathematician.  l>orn  at  Madura.  Madras. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge: 
was  graduated  as  fourth  wrangler  (1S27),  and 
was  professor  of  mathemnties  in  the  I'niversity 
of  London  (afterwards  I'niversitv  College)  from 
1828  to  1  I  and  from  1830  to  1800.  Resides 
being  a  mathematician  of  high  rank,  he  was  ex- 
tensively vened  in  the  history  of  mathematical 
t  and  physical  science.  He  gave  much  lime  iu 
attempting  to  formulate  Aristotelian  logic  into 
a  symbolic  system:  contributed  to  the  methods  of 
calculating  insurances  and  to  the  encouragement 
of  n  decimal  coinage.  De  Morgan  was  the  first 
president  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society. and 
was  a  memlMT  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
He  was  a  remarkable  teacher  and  suggestive 
writer,  and  his  Essay  on  Probabilities  (  1838)  is 
Vol.  V  — 61. 


-till  one  of  the  best  in  English.  He  died  in  London. 
The  following  are  among  his  chief  works:  Ele- 
ments of  Arithmetic  (1831);  Elements  of  Alge- 
bra, Preliminary  to  the  Differential  Calculus 
(183.));  Essay  on  Probabilities,  and  on  Their 
Application  to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance 
Offices  (1838);  Trigonometry  and  Double  Alge- 
Itra  (1849);  Formal  Logic,  or  the  Calculus  of 
inference  Secessary  and  Probable  (  1847);  Ar- 
ithmetical Books  (  1847);  Treatises  on  the  Dif- 
ferential and  Integral  Calculus  (1842),  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge;  contributions  to  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia and  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitan!!. 
A  memoir  of  De  Morgan  by  his  widow  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1882. 

DE'MOS  (Gk.  dijuec,  demos,  people).  A 
word  used  in  (Greek  to  denote  the  whole  body 
of  Athenian  citizens — that  is,  the  State.  It  also 
has  a  narrower  meaning,  usually  expressed  in 
English  by  the  word  deme.    Sec  Deme. 

DEMOSTHENES  (Gk.  Srutoaebw)  (c.383- 
322  B.C.).  The  greatest  orator  of  the  ancient 
world.  He  was  born  in  the  deme  Pieania,  in 
Attica.  His  father,  a  wealthy  manufacturer, 
died  early,  leaving  his  fortune  and  children  to 
the  care  of  three  guardians,  who  abused  their 
trust.  As  soon  as  Demosthenes  came  of  age 
he  prosecuted  at  law  these  trustees  and  gained 
his  case;  but  much  of  the  property  hail  already 
heen  squandered,  and  he  recovered  only  enough 
to  save  him  from  poverty.  His  success  in  this 
and  sonic  other  civil  causes  fixed  his  resolution 
to  devote  himself  to  public  life,  and  he  set  him- 
self to  master  the  law  and  politics  of  his  country 
with  a  labor  and  perseverance  almost  without 
parallel.  His  first  appearance  before  the  people 
was  a  failure,  but  this  spurred  him  to  overcome 
his  defects.  His  first  care  was  to  conquer  the 
physical  disadvantages  under  which  he  labored. 
His  health  was  naturally  feeble,  his  voice  harsh 
and  tuneless,  and  his  action  ungraceful.  We  are 
told  that,  to  strengthen  his  lungs,  he  used  to 
climb  steep  hills,  reciting  as  he  went,  or  declaim 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea  in  stormy  weather.  To 
improve  his  delivery,  he  took  instructions  from 
Satyrus.  the  actor,  "and  did  not  disdain  to  study 
effects  liefore  a  mirror.  His  feebleness  of  health 
he  never  fairly  overcame;  but  he  obviated  the 
defects  of  his  early  training  by  the  severest  study 
pursued  for  months  at  a  time  without  an  inter- 
ruption. 

Demosthenes  first  liegan  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs  when  he  was  about  twenty  live  years  of 
age,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  his  his- 
tory is  the  history  of  Athens.  The  States  of 
Greece  were  nt  this  time  miserably  weak  and 
divided,  and  bail  recklessly  shut  their  eves  to 
the  dangerous  encroachments  which  Philip  of 
Macedon  was  already  making  on  their  common 
liberties.  The  first  period  of  IVmosthenes's  pub 
lie  life  was  spent  in  warning  his  countrymen  to 
ahate  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  unite  their 
forces  against  the  common  enemy,  whose  crafty 
anil  grasping  policy  he  exposed,  about  nr.  351, 
in  the  oration  known  as  the  First  Philippic.  In 
h.c.  347  Philip  been  me  master  of  Olynthus,  the 
last  outpost  of  Athenian  power  in  the  north, 
which,  in  a  series  of  splendid  harangues — the 
three  Olynthiaes — Demosthenes  had  implored  his 
countrymen  to  defend.  Peace  was  now  necessary 
for  Athens,  and  Demosthenes  was  among  the 
ambassadors   sent   to   negotiate   with    the  con- 
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queror;  hut  Macedonian  gold  had  done  its  work, 
ami  Demosthenes,  as  incorruptible  as  ho  was  elo- 
quent, saw  with  despair  thai  Philip  wuh  allowed 
to  wizc  Thermopylae,  the  key  <>f  Greece,  and  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Amphictyoiiic  league. 
The  peace,  concluded  in  ttx\  340,  lasted  for  six 
years,  during  which  Philip's  incessant  intrigue! 
were  exposed  and  denounced  by  Demosthenes  in 
orations  hardly  less  remarkable  for  their  po- 
litical wisdom  than  for  their  eloquence.  Tho 
most  important  of  these  were  the  second  and 
third  Philippic*,  and  the  speeches  on  The  False 
Embassy  and  The  Affairs  of  the  Chersonese. 
Whi  n  Philip  entered  upon  a  fresh  course  of  ag- 
greaaion  (u.o.  340),  and  laid  siege  to  Byzan- 
tium, he  was  baffled  for  a  time  through  the  assist- 
ance n Horded  by  the  Athenians  to  the  besieged 
city  at  the  instance  of  Demosthenes  (B.C  330). 
In  K.c.  338.  when  Philip  threw  Athens  into  con- 
sternation by  passing  Thermopyhe  and  seizing 
Klatea.  Demosthenes  brought  about  an  alliance 
between  his  countrymen  and  Thebes,  But  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  proved  invincible,  and  the 
battle  of  Clueronca  laid  (I  recce  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  King.  Demosthenes  pronounced  the 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  urged  the  Athenians  to  repair  their  walls 

against  their  enemy,  contributing  to  the  expense 
from  bis  own  purse.  For  these  services  Ctesi- 
ption  proposed  that  he  be  given  a  golden  crown ; 
whereupon  /Esch fries,  Demosthenes*  lifelong  op- 
ponent, attacked  Ctesiphon  with  the  charge  of 
having  made  an  illegal  proposal.  Demosthenes 
defended  him  ( B.C.  330)  in  his  oration  On  the 
Crwcn — essentially  a  review  of  his  entire  po- 
litical career — which  the  almost  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  critics  has  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
perfect  masterpiece  of  oratory  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times.  /Esch fries  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  leave  Athens,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  hfr) 
life  in  exile.  In  B.C.  324  the  enemies  of  Demos- 
thenes brought  about  his  conviction  on  a  charge 
of  having  received  bribes  from  llarpalus.  the 
absconding  treasurer  of  Alexander.  I'nable  to 
pay  the  tine  imposed,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
but  succeeded  in  escaping.  The  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  (ireat  in  the  following  year  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  triumphant  return  of  the  orator, 
and  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
But  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  I-amian  War. 
waged  by  the  Creeks  against  Antipater,  was  fatal 
to  Demosthenes,  Once  more  the  power  of  Macedon 
prevailed.  The  surrender  of  Demosthenes  was  de- 
manded by  the  conquerors.  Finding  escape  im- 
possible, the  orator  sought  an  a-yhim  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Poseidon,  in  the  island  *  if  t'alaurea.  Be- 
fore his  pursuers  overtook  him  he  died  (B.C. 
322).  as  was  generally  l>elieved,  of  poison  ad- 
ministered by  his  own  hand. 

The  personal  character  of  Demosthenes  is  one 
of  the  noblest.  His  bravery:  the  stainless  purity 
of  his  public  and  private  life:  his  splendid  and 
disinterested,  if  blind,  patriotism,  and  his  ser- 
vices as  a  statesman  and  administrator,  entitle 
him  to  a  place  among  the  noblest  men  of  an- 
tiquity. As  an  orator  he  has  been  assigned  the 
highest  place  by  all  critics  since  his  own  day. 

There  have  come  down  to  us  sixty  speeches, 
nix  li  tters,  a  letter  from  Philip  of  Macedon.  and 
a  collection  of  introductions  iTpootmi.  All  the 
letters,  introductions,  and  some  of  the  speeches 
are  regarded  US  spurious.  The  works  are  l»est 
edited  by  Bekker  (1824),  Sauppe  (1843),  and 


by  Dindorf-Blass  (4th  ed.,  1889-02).  Of  the 
single  speeches  there  arc  many  special  editions; 
of  the  oration  (hi  the  Croien  the  best  in  English 
is  by  Coodwin  i  1001).  There  is  a  translation  of 
the  orations  by  Kennedy,  in  tive  volumes  (Lon- 
don, 1853*03),  On  the  life  and  art  of  Demos- 
thenes, consult:  Scfalfer,  Demosthenes  und  seise 
Zeit  (l^ipzig,  1885-87)  :  Blass,  Attische  Rertd- 
samkeit,  vol.  iii.   (Leipzig.  1893). 

DEMOSTHENES  |  t-n.c.  413).  A  conspicu- 
ous Athenian  general  in  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
He  wa»  one  of  the  commanders  sent  (B.C.  4 1 3 > 
to  reinforce  Xicias  at  Syracuse,  but  be  was  cap- 
tured and  put  to  death. 

DEMOTIC  ALPHABET.    See  EoTTT. 

DEMOT1KA  (MOk.  ±ibvu&TuX»',  lUdymotei- 
ehou,  double- walled,  from  dtSvfws,  didymos,  twin, 
-j-Tf/xot,  teiehos,  wall).  A  town  in  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Province  of  Adrianople.  22  miles 
smith  of  Adrianople  (Map:  Turkey  in  Europe, 
V  4),  It  is  situated  on  the  Maritza,  here  navi 
gable  for  -mall  vessels,  and  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Constantinople.  It  contains  an  old  palace 
and  a  citadel,  ami  is  the  seat  of  a  Creek  arch- 
bishop. The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, tishiug,  and  seafaring.  Detnotika  is  noted 
as  the  temporary  residence  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  after  his  defeat  at  Poltava.  Population, 
about  5000.  mostly  Creeks. 

DEMP'STER,  Thomas  (v.  1 579- 1025) .  A 
Scotch  scholar  and  author,  born  at  Cliftbog.  in 
Aberdeenshire.  The  details  of  his  life  are  given 
in  an  untrustworthy  autobiography,  but  from 
other  sources  it  seems  that  he  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  professor  first  at  Pisa  and 
later  at  Ilologna.  He  left  a  Historic  Eeelc.siastira 
t;>  ntis  Nvoturum  (1027),  which,  while  curiously 
dishonest  concerning  earlier  personages,  is  some- 
times valuable  for  the  information  it  gives  of 
the  author's  contemporaries.  The  Ballantyne 
Club  issued  an  edition  of  it  in  1829.  Dempster- 
best  work  is  an  annotated  edition  of  Accolti"* 
[)e  Hello  a  Christinnia  Contra  Harbaros  <!esto 
( 1023),  and  he  also  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  as 
a  1-atin  poet. 

DEMULCENTS   (LaC  demulcerc.  to  stroke 
down,  soften,   from   </c,  down   -f-   muleerc,  to 
stroke).    Bland  and  lubricating  liquid  substances 
taken  by  the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  soothing; 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  gas- 
tro-intestinal  tract,  and  retlexly  of  the  larnyx 
and  bronchi.    The   same   substances   are  also 
given  in  encmata  to  relieve  irritation  of  the 
lower    portion    of    the    liowels.    Water  must 
be  classed   as   the   most   valuable  of   the  de- 
mulcents.    Demulcents  are  eh  icily  composed  of 
starch,  or  gum,  or  of  substances  containing  the-se. 
dissolved  in  water:  sometimes  also  of  oily  mat- 
ters, or  the  white  of  eggs,  and  other  albuminous 
or  gelatinous  substances  largely  diluted.  The 
decoction  of  altha*a,  or  marshmallow,  is  a  fa- 
vorite form  of  demulcent:  flaxseed  tea  is  a  com- 
mon domestic  remedy  of  this  class. 

DEMURRAGE  (OF.  demoraye,  from  demnrer. 
to  delay,  from  Lat.  d'-morari,  to  delay,  from  dc. 
down  +  tnorari,  to  delay).  In  admiralty  law.  an 
allowance  made  to  the  master  or  owners  of  a  nhip 
by  the  freighter  when  she  is  detained  in  port  by 
the  latter  Iwyond  the  specified  time  of  -ailing  for 
his  own  convenience.  A  certain  number  of  day.--, 
called  running  or  working  days,  are  allowed  for 
receiving  and  discharging  cargo,  and  it  is  usually 
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stipulated  in  charter-parties  that  the  freighter 
may  detain  the  vessel,  either  for  a  specified  time 
or  as  long  as  lie  pleases,  on  paying'  so  much  per 
diem  for  overtime.  All  the  ordinary  causes  of 
detention,  such  as  port  regulations,  the  crowded 
state  of  the  harbor,  and  the  like,  arc  at  the  risk 
of  the  freighter,  anil  demurrage  must  be  paid, 
though  it  he  proved  that  the  delay  was  unavoid- 
able, unless  it  is  due  to  the  ship-owner's  fault. 
The  demurrage  ceases  as  soon  as  the  vessel  is 
cleared  for  sailing,  though  she  should  be  pre 
vented  from  actually  doing  so  by  adverse  winds. 
When  the  days  of  demurrage  are  limited  by  spe- 
cial contract,  and  the  ship  is  detained  beyond 
them,  the  sum  due  as  demurrage  under  the  con- 
tract will  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  loss 
for  the  further  time  which  may  lie  claimed  in 
the  form  of  damages.  It  will  be  open,  however, 
to  both  parties  to  show  that  the  rate  thus  fixed 
per  diem  is  either  too  high  or  too  low.  Where 
there  is  no  stipulation  beyond  the  ordinary  agree- 
ment that  the  usual  time  shall  lie  allowed  for 
loading  and  unloading,  the  mnster  will  be  en- 
titled, when  thin  period  expires,  either  to  sail  or 
to  claim  damages  for  detention.  A  suit  for  the 
recovery  of  demurrage  is  an  admiralty  and  mari- 
time case.  Consult  the  authorities  "referred  to 
under  Admiralty  Law. 

DEMURRER.  A  pleading  which  in  legal  ef- 
fect admits  the  fails  alleged  by  the  opposite 
party  to  be  true  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  but 
denies  that  they  are  sullicient,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
to  sustain  his  claim:  or  which  sets  up  that  there 
is  some  other  defect  on  the  face  of  the  pleading 
which  is  a  legal  reason  why  the  plaintiff  should 
not  be  allowed  to  proceed  under  it.  It  is  always 
based  s<>|dy  upon  what  is  stated  in  the  pleading 
to  which  it  is  interposed,  and  cannot  contain  any 
other  defense. 

Its  purposes  vary  somewhat  in  different  juris- 
dictions; but,  generally,  in  addition  to  denying 
that  the  facts  alleged  constitute  a  cause  of  action, 
it  may  lie  used  to  put  in  issue  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  the  capacity  of  the  plaintiff  to  sue, 
that  another  action  is  pending  between  the  par- 
ties for  the  same  cause,  that  there  is  a  defect 
of  parties  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  that  several 
causes  of  action  are  improperly  joined  in  the 
same  pleading.  It  may  lie  interposed  to  any- 
pleading  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  which 
alleges  'new  matter' — that  is,  something  in  ad- 
dition to  what  was  set  out  in  the  last  previous 
pleading. 

It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  allow  the 
Dtrty  whose  pleading  is  thus  attacked  to  amend 
if  the  objection  is  well  taken  and  sustained,  nnd 
great  liberality  is  shown  by  the  courts  in  this 
respect,  especially  where  the  defect  is  in  Home 
technical  matter  of  form  and  an  amendment  cur- 
ing it  would  not  prejudice  the  opposite  party,  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  demurrer  is  overruled  the 
demurrant  is  usually  allowed  to  answer  if  he 
can  convince  the  court  there  is  probable  merit  in 
his  proposed  defense.  These  privileges  are  usu- 
ally granted  upon  terms,  as  the  imposition  of 
costs  to  date  of  the  argument.  They  have  been 
abolished  and  other  proceedings  designed  to  ac- 
complish like  results  substituted  in  the  King's 
l'ench  and  Chancery  divisions  of  the  High  Court 
in  England,  but  are  retained  and  in  constant 
use  in  most  of  the  Cnitcd  States,  both  under  the 
codes  and  the  modified  common-law  system  of 
pleading.    St  Answkii;  Plkaiiing. 


DEMY,  de-mi'  ( Fr.  «Y»it,  from  Lat.  dimidius, 
half).  A  term  applied  to  those  holders  of  schol- 
arships in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  called  demy- 
ships.  The  name  would  seem  to  be  a  shortened 
form  of  the  Latin  demisocii  (half-fellows),  the 
formal  term  by  which  they  are  more  elegantly 
distinguished.  Of  the  thirty-eight  demyships, 
there  are  eight  senior,  valued  each  at  ITOO,  and 
thirty  junior,  of  the  value  of  £.'>()  a  year.  Addi 
son  was  a  demy. 

DEMY.  A  particular  size  of  paper.  In 
America,  writing  demy  is  a  sheet  lti  by  21 
inches.  In  England,  writing  demy  is  16  by  20 
inches;  printing  demy  is  17'j  by  22  inches;  and 
double  demy.  20  by  38'-  inches. 

DENAIN,  de-nftN'.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nord,  France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  five  miles  southwest  of  Valenciennes 
t.Map:  France,  K  I).  It  owes  its  prosperity  to 
its  situation  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  coal- 
field. The  immediate  vicinity  of  iron-mines  also 
gives  it  unusual  facilities  for  smelting,  and  its 
works  of  this  kind  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Dcnain  is  n  regular  and  well-built  town,  and  has 
a  good  market.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
l»eet-root  sugar,  steel,  candv,  and  spirits.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  l!».!K)0;  in  1901,  23,204. 

DENA'RIUS  (Lat.  from  deni,  ten  each,  from 
decern,  ten).  The  principal  silver  coin  of  ancient 
Home.  The  earliest  money  of  Rome  was  of 
bronze,  and  the  standard  was  the  as,  nominally* 
a  pound  of  bronze.  In  B.C.  209  the  as,  which 
had  decreased  in  size  ami  value,  was  fixed  by  law 
nt  a  lower  valuation,  and  a  silver  coinage  was 
introduced,  with  the  denarius  <  =  10  asses)  nnd 
the  auinarius  (  =  5  amies ) .  About  B.C.  154  the 
denarius  was  made  equivalent  to  lu  «is,<sr*  (still 
further  reduced),  and  remained  so  (about  17 
cents)  until  the  time  of  Nero,  after  which  it  un- 
derwent a  gradual  diminution  until  silver  money 
disappeared  entirely  in  the  third  century  a.u. 

DEN'ARY  SCALE.    See  Notation. 

DE  NATU'RA  DEO'KUM  (Lat.,  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods).  A  treatise  on  the  nature 
of  the  m>ds  by  Cicero,  containing  an  exposition 
of  the  Epicurean  nnd  Stoic  philosophies,  and  a 
critieiss^  of  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Academics.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  conversation 
between  reprcscntat ives  of  the  three  schools. 

DENBIGH,  denld  (Welsh  Dinbaeh,  little 
fort).  A  municipal  borough  and  the  county  town 
of  Denbighshire.  Wales,  30  miles  west  of  Chester 
(Map:  Wales.  C  3).  It  stands  in  the  vale  of 
the  (Twyd,  on  the  sides  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
lugged,  steep,  limestone  hill,  crowned  by  the  im- 
posing ruins  of  a  castle  built  in  1284  by  Henry 
Lacy.  Karl  of  Lincoln,  on  the  foundations  of 
fortifications  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  where  there  are  traces  of  still  earlier  castel- 
lated remains.  It  sheltered  Charles  I.  after  the 
battle  of  Row  ton  .Moor.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Roundheads,  but  was  dismantled  after  the  Res- 
toration. A  lunatic  asylum  for  the  five  counties 
of  North  Wales  was  erected  near  the  town  in 
1  HIS.  It  also  contains  a  Hluecoat  school  and  an 
asylum  for  orphan  girls.  The  town's  industry 
consists  of  tin-  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  trade  in  leather.  Population,  in  1901,  0400. 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer,  was 
born  near  Denbigh. 

DENBIGHSHIRE.  A  county  of  North 
Wales,  on  the  Irish  Sea.  ami  between  the  Dee  and 
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the  Conway.  It  contains  oo:t  square  miles,  with 
S  miles  of  const.  The  surface  is  partly  rugged 
am]  mountainous;  nhout  two-thirds  is  under  eul 
ti  vat  ion.  It-  <-orn,  cheese,  butter,  and  live  stifle 
ore  greatly  esteemed.  The  «-lt i«* f  towns  arc  Den- 
bigh, the  capital,  Wrexham,  and  Llangollen.  Pop- 
ulation, in  IK!>1,  1 17.S7H ;  iii  11(01.  l.iu.ooo. 

DEN'BY,  Ciiari.es  (1830—).  An  American 
lawyer  and  diplomat,  horn  nt  Mount  Doy,  Va. 
lie  studied  at  Georgetown  University  and  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute;  was  admitted  to  ths 
Indiana  har  in  IR53,  ami  subsequently  served 
in  the  State  Legislature.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  row  to  Ik-  colonel  successively  of  the  Forty- 
second  and  the  Eightieth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infan- 
try. From  1885  t<>  ISQ8  he  was  United  States  Min- 
ister to  China,  ami  in  the  latter  year  Ihvuiuc  a 
inemher  of  the  commission  for  the  investigation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Spain.  In  189!)  he 
was  appointed  a  im-mhcr  of  the  civil  commission 
for  the  investigation  of  affairs  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.    See  I'liil.UTlNES  (paragraph  llixtory.) 

DENDERAH,  den'der-ii  (Ok.  Unvpa,  Tentgra, 
Coptic  Tentore,  perhaps  'the  goddess,'  evi- 
dently the  end  of  a  longer,  mutilated  name). 
A  village  of  I'ppcr  Egypt,  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Nile,  opposite  the  large  city  of  Keneh,  in 
about  latitude  20°  Li'  X.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  ancient  temple  west  of  the  village,  one  of  the 
best  preserved  and  most  heautiful  of  ancient 
Egypt,  although  only  of  moderate  sire.  'Hie 
portico  (.11  yards  wide)  has  twenty-four  col- 
umns, hearing  the  head  of  the  goddess  of  Den- 
derail;  the  interior  is  divided  into  twenty-seven 
rooms.  This  temple  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  a  building  dating  from  the  time  of  King 
Cheops  ((|,v. ).  which  was  restored  in  the  twelfth 
and  eighteenth  dynasties.  The  present  structure 
was  begun  under  Ptolemy  XIII.,  Auletes.  and 
the  temple  was  dedicated  under  Tiberius,  al- 
though some  details  of  the  ornamentation  date 
from  his  immediate  successors.  Among  the 
many  pictures  and  inscriptions,  which  are  of 
rather  moderate  execution,  n  representation  of 
the  zodiac  (or  better,  the  sky)  aroused  much 
interest  after  its  publication  in  the  Description 
d'i'guptr ;  it  has,  however,  proved  to  Ik-  merely 
a  mythological  representation  and  of  no  value 
for  astronomical  purposes.  Consult  Lotronno, 
Obserrut ions  sur  Vobjti  dot  representation* sodia- 
mhs  &e  VantiqniU  (Paris,  1824).  For  informa- 
tion about  the  cow-formed  goddess  llathor  of 
Denderah.  see  Anion.  The  tombs  of  the  ancient 
princes  of  Denderah  of  the  fourth  to  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty  were  excavated  by  Flinders  Petrie 
in  1*!IN.  For  the  inscriptions,  consult:  Mariette, 
Denderah  (Paris.  1870-80);  DUmichen,  Bauge- 

srhichte  drs  l)rn<l<  rait  ih/hIs  (  St  rus>burg.  1X77  I. 

DENDEHMONDE,  den'dr-r  nion'de.  A  fortified 
town  of  Belgium,  in  the  Province  of  East  Flan- 
ders, nt  the  confluence  of  the  Dender  and  the 
Scheldt,  IS.  miles  east  of  Client.  It  has  a  fine 
church,  which  contains  a  number  of  paintings  by 
Van  Dyke  and  IX-  Crayer,  an  old  citadel,  ami  an 
elaborately  decors  ted  fourteenth-century  town 
hall  (Map:  Belgium.  C  .3).  There  are  also  several 
manufacturing  establishment*  for  the  production 

of  cotton  goods,  snap,  and  linen.  Dendermonde 
was  besieged  in  1007  by  Louis  XIV..  from  whose 
hands  it  was  saved  by  the  opening  of  the 
sluices,  which  resulted  in  the  flooding  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  171"..    Population,  in  1IK)0,  M>53* 


DEN'DKITE  (  Ck.  dtoiplrry.  ,1,  ndritfs,  of  or 
pertaining  to  n  tree,  from  teripor,  denaVoa, 
tree).  The  peculiar  tree-like  or  branching  effret 
found  in  minerals  and  due  to  the  crystallization 
in  them  of  certain  metallic  oxides,  especially  that 
of  manganese.  The  well  known  moss-agate  <>r 
mocha  stone  is  a  typical  illustration  of  the  den 
dritic  markings  due  to  manganese  oxide,  which 
are  distributed  through  the  mineral,  producing 
a  moss  like  appearand'.  Dendrites  are  frequent 
ly  used  as  gem  stones. 

DENDRITE.  In  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to 
eertnin  of  the  processes  which  pass  off  from  a 
nerve-cell.     See  Xervois  Sy.stem. 

DENDROLITES,  den'dro  lits.  See  Petrified 
Woon. 

DENDROPH'AGUS.    See  Crown  Gaix, 
DENFERT-ROCHEREAU,   d&H'faV  ro's-hr 
r6',  Pieiire  Mahie  Philippe  Aristide  ( 1823-78). 
A  French  otlicer,  born  at  Saint-Muixent  (DeUI 
Sevres),    lie  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polyteehniquc. 
entered  the  engineer  corps,  and  served  as  a  cap 
tain  in  the  Crimean  War.    In  1804  he  was  ap 
pointed  chief  engineer  of  Helfort.  of  which  fort 
ress  he  became  governor  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1870.    During  the  Franco- Prussian  War  he 
defended   the   fortress   from   October,   1870.  to 
February.    1871.   nnd    surrendered    only  when 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Government  (February 
1 1'» ) .    He  was  elected  to  the  National  As^mbly 
in  1871  nnd  1877.    He  assisted  Thiers  and  de  la 
Laurencie  in  the  preparation  of  the  Histoire  de  it 
defense  dc  Hi  If  art  (Paris.  1S71)  ;  and  wrote  Df* 
droits    jyolitii/ucs  drs   ntilitaires    (  1 874 > . 
heroic  defense  of  Pelfort  is  there  commemorated 
by  Hartholdi's  colossal  granite  'Lion.' 

DENGUE,  den'gn  (Sp.  dengue,  prudery,  fa> 
tidiousncss,  from  1-at.  denegarc,  to  deny,  refuse), 
or   BKEAKito.NE  Fever,  also  called   Dandy  aw! 
Pi  cket  Fever.   A  uisease  known  in  the  Routbern 
parts  of  the  United  States  and   in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  was  first  described  as  having  ap 
pea  red  in  the  years  1827  and  1828,     Its  syrop 
loins  are  chill,  fever,  headache,  pain  and  swelling 
about  the  joints,  and  severe  pain  in  the  bone*, 
a  rose-colored  eruption  over  the  Inxly.  nnd  great 
prostration.    It  is  rarely  fatal.    The  names  d. n 
gue'  and  'dandy'  are  said  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  disease  In-cause  of  the  stiff  ereetne^s  and 
careful  walk  of  those  afflicted.    Quinine  is  u*l 
in  its  treatment. 

DENHAM,  den'am,  Dixox  (1786-1828).  An 
English  explorer,  lie  was  bom  in  Ixmdon,  and 
was  educated  nt  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  lb 
fought  in  the  Peninsula  campaign,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse  by  his  darim- 
and  gallantry,  anil  subsequently  served  in  thr 
Netherlands.  He  was  associated  with  Clapperton 
and  OudnCY  in  an  exploring  expedition  to  Central 
Africa,  which  reached  Lake  Chad  by  way  of 
Tripoli  and  Murzuk  in  1823.  In  1828  Denhain 
became  Governor  of  Sierra  T^one.  An  account 
of  his  travels  was  published  by  him  under  the 
title.  Xarmtirc  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in 
Xorthcrn  and  Central  Africa  (1820). 

DENHAM.  Sir  .ToifW  ( 1615-89).  An  Englidi 
poet,  born  in  Dublin.  Ireland,  the  son  of  an 
Irish  judge  bearing  the  same  name.  He  wa4 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  law  at  Lincoln'1* 
Inn.  His  first  publication  was  a  tragedy,  called 
fiophff  (I042>.  performed  with  applaud  *• 
Black  friars.   To  1042  also  Wongs  the  fir*t  m 
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sion  of  Cooper'M  Hill,  which  is  the  earliest  of 
English  descriptive  poems,  and  became  Pope's 
model  for  11  iudsor  I'oreat.  According  to  John- 
son, he  should  U-  credited  with  tirst  making  the 
heroic  couplet  terse  and  epigrammatic.  In  1005 
appeared  ji  corrected  edition  of  I  lend. tin's  jMM'in, 
containing  the  famous  address  to  the  river 
Thames:  "()  could  I  How  like  thee."  etc.  Den* 
ham  was  engaged  in  secret  service  for  Charles  L, 
but  being  discovered,  he  was  obliged  to  esca|>c 
to  France  in  1018.  returning  thence  to  England 
in  1052.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed 
purveyor-general  of  his  Majesty's  buildings,  and 
created  Knight  of  the  Hath.  The  latter  part 
of  his  life  was  darkened  by  madness,  but  re- 
covering for  a  short  time,  he  commemorated  the 
death  of  Cowley  in  one  of  hi*  happiest  poems. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Consult: 
Chalmers.  English  Porta  (London,  1810)  ;  Ward. 
English  Poefa  (London,  1880-83  >.  There  is  no 
critical  edition. 

DENHAKDT.  dan'luirt.  ClJSMKXR  (  1852— ) 
and  his  brother  Gistav  (  1850 — ).  Two  dis- 
tinguished German  explorers,  liorn  in  Zcitz.  In 
association  with  the  physician  G.  A.  Fischer, 
tbey  undertook  in  1S7S  a  tour  throtigh  the  Tana 
River  region.  Ea-t  Africa,  which  they  endeavored 
to  secure  to  (ierman  commerce.  Six  years  later 
they  entered  upon  a  second  expedition,  extending 
from  the  island  l..m  i.  to  Vitll  (March.  1885), 
where  the  Sultan  of  the  Swahili  requested  the 
establishment  of  a  friendly  treaty  with  Germany 
based  apOO  proposals  made  by  him  eighteen  years 
previously.  Part  of  the  territory  acquired  by 
Clemens  Denhardt  was  afterwards  transferred 
by  him  to  the  (ierman  colonial  society  known  as 
the  lhutaehe  \\  itugcacllschaft.  In  1800  all 
rights  to  this  territory  were  ceded  by  Germany 
to  England  in  exchange  for  Helgoland,  the  Ger- 
man Government  compensating  the  brothers  with 
an  indemnity  of  150,000  marks.  An  important 
work  by  Clemens  Uenhardt  was  published  in  1883 
in  the  Mil teilungen  dea  VtftitU  fur  Erdkunde  at 
Leipsfg  under  the  title,  Anleitung  zu  ycograph- 
inchen  Arbeit  en  l»-i  Forsehungareiaen, 

DENIA,  da'nfa  (Lat.  Man  turn,  from  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana  situated  there).  A  seaport  town 
of  eastern  Spain,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Province  of  Alicante  (Map:  Spain,  F  3), 
It  has  a  small  harbor  and  a  lighthouse,  and  is 
the  seat  of  an  important  trade  in  raisins  and 
salt.  In  its  vicinity  are  found  some*  Roman 
antiquities.    Population,  in  1807.  11.4.18. 

DENIFLE,  da-ne'nV,  Friedricu  Hkixrich 
St  so  (  1844 — ).  An  Austrian  theologian,  born  at 
Imst,  Tyrol.  He  studied  nt  Brixcn,  and  in  18(51 
entered  the  Order  of  the  Dominicans  at  Grntz. 
Having  received  holy  orders  in  18(5(5.  he  com- 
pleted  his  studies  in  Rome  and  after  his  return 
to  Gratz  taught  theology  in  the  Dominican  RIOO' 
nstery  and  also  acquired  high  repute  as  a  pupil 
orator.  Summoned  to  Rome  in  1880  ns  repre- 
sentative of  his  Order  for  Germany,  he  was  ap- 
pointed archivist  in  the  Vatican  in  18S3,  and 
intrusted  with  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  He  is  an  authority  on  the 
mystic  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  Among 
bis  principal  writings  are:  Die  knthuliachc 
h'irehe  uud  dun  Ziel  dcr  Menarhheit  (Gratz, 
1 872 )  :  lins  arisilichr  t.ehen.  Hinc  Blumcnteac 
tins  di  n  d'  tttsrhrn  1/ until.''  rn  dr.*  /}.  dnhrhun- 
derta  (ib.,  1873;  4th  ed.  18515)  ;  Die  Nrhriftrn 
dea  scligen  II.  Seuse   (Munich  and  Augsburg. 


1870-H0);  Has  Itueh  run  dcr  geixt  lichen  Arntut 
(Munich,  1877):  hie  Lniieraitdten  dea  Slittcl 
altera  bia  llfiQ  j  Herlin.  1885);  Die  ptipatliehen 
Rcgiatcrbdndc  dea  Li.  Jahrhuuderta,  etc.  ( ib., 
188(5)  ;  I^ea  uniceraitca  francaiaea  <iu  moyen  dye 
(Freiburg,  1802).  He  is  a&SOeiated  with  Franz 
Ehrle  in  editing  the  Archie  fur  Litteratur  und 
Kirchcngcachichtc  dea  il  it  telaltera. 

DENINA,  dA-nc'na.  Giacomo  Maria  Cakio 
(  1 731  •  I S 13 ( .  An  Italian  historian,  born  at 
Revello.  Piedmont.  He  received  his  education  at 
Saluzzo,  and  in  the  Royal  College  of  Turin,  and 
having  taken  holy  orders,  was  employed  in  1754- 
58  in  teaching  in  the  schools  at  Pinerolo.  Cuorgm\ 
and  Barge.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  belles  -  let  t  res  at  the  Su|>erior  College  in  Turin, 
and  in  1770  professor  of  rhetoric  nnd  nfterwnrds 
of  Greek  at  the  university.  As  he  had  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  liberal  views 
expressed  in  his  writings,  he  was  subjected  to  a 
good  deal  of  j)ersecution  on  their  part,  nnd  read- 
ily accepted  an  invitation  extended  to  him  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1782  to  come  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
Presented,  in  1804,  nt  Metz.  to  Napoleon,  to 
whom  he  had  dedicated  his  linguistic  work.  La 
elef  dea  lanyuea,  he  was  a]. pointed  bv  him  Im- 
perial librarian,  nnd  thenceforth  lived  in  Paris. 
His  literary  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  the  his- 
tory,  Delle  riroluzioui  d'ltalia  (17(50-72).  Con- 
siderable interest  was  aroused  by  his  lHaeorao 
aopra  le  vicendc  della  Ictterntura  (1700),  in 
which  were  reviewed  the  literary  vicissitudes  of 
all  nations  from  their  origin  to  modern  times, 
and  which  was  translated  into  all  the  principnl 
languages  of  Europe.  Among  his  other  numerous 
historical  writings  may  lie  mentioned:  latoria 
politico  c.  letterariu  della  (Irecia  (1781-82);  La 
I'ruaae  litteraire  anua  Frederic  11.  (1700  01); 
Riroluzioni  delln  lU  rmnnia  (1804)  ;  latoria  dell' 
Italia  Occident  ale  (1800).  He  also  wrote  La 
Ruasiade,  an  epic  in  prose,  in  glorification  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

DENT'O,  Hiram  (1700-1871).  An  American 
jurist,  horn  nt  Rome.  N.  Y.  Several  years  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  removed  to  I'tica, 
where  he  became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer.  He 
was  three  times  elected  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  retired  from  that  office  in  18(5(5.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  his 
day,  and  his  decisions  are  often  cited.  His  works 
include:  Report  a  of  Cuaca  Argued  and  Deter- 
mined in  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  the  Court 
for  the  Correction  of  Error  (5  vols..  1845  48)  ; 
and  an  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Sew 
York,  in  collateral  ion  with  William  Tracy  (2 
\ols..  1882). 

DENIS,  Fr.  pron.  de  ne',  or  Dioif  rsius,  SainL 
The  apostle  of  France  and  first  Bishop  of  Paris, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  Buffered  martyrdom 
in  the  third  century,  lie  was  sent,  it  is  said, 
from  Rome  about  a.i».  250  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  Gauls.  After  various  detentions  nt  Aries 
and  other  places,  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he 
made  numerous  proselytes.  Sisinnius  Feseen- 
nius,  who  was  then  the  Roman  governor  of  this 
part  of  Gaul,  ordered  Denis  to  be  brought  before 
him.  along  with  two  other  Christians,  Rustietis, 
a  priest,  and  Eleutherius.  a  deneon.  As  they 
continued  firm  in  their  faith  in  spite  of  threat*, 
he  caused  them  to  be  cruelly  tortured,  anil  after- 
wards beheaded,  \.t>.  272.  or.  as  others  say.  200. 
Gregory  of  Tours.  Fort  mint  us.  nnd  the  Latin 
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marlyrologists,  state  that  the  Itodics  of  the  three 
martyrs  were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  hut  taken 
up  by  u  pious  woman  named  Cutulln,  and  in- 
terred near  where  they  lost  their  lives.  At  a 
later  period  a  chapel  was  huilt  over  tlieir  toinh. 
in  030  King  Dagobert  founded  on  t  In-  spot  the 
Abbey  Of  Saint  Denis.  The  Greek  Church  makes 
Saint  Denis  to  Ik*  the  same  jhtsoii  as  Dionysius 
the  Areopagilc,  lirst  Hishop  of  Athens  (q.v.). 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  celebrates  his  mem- 
ory tin  October  9th.  For  n  long  time  his  name 
was  tin-  war-cry  of  the  French  soldiers,  who 
charged  or  rallied  to  the  words  Montjoyc  Smut 
Denis.  Consult:  Ycrcelly,  I  ie  de  Saint  Denis 
( I'aris,  1854  )  :  Tailliar,  Apostolat  de  Saint  Denis 
(Amiens,  1801>). 

DENIS,  .1- -lie',  Jean  Fkki>inam>  (1768-1890). 
A  French  traveler  and  author.  He  was  horn  in 
I'aris.  and  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  prineipal  European  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages with  a  view  to  n  diplomatic  career.  His 
love  of  travel,  however,  induced  him  to  go  to 
South  America  in  IS  10:  he  spent  several  years 
in  Mrar.il,  studying  its  condition  ami  resources, 
ami  after  his  return  home  prepared  to  write  n 
history  of  that  realm  and  of  some  of  the  other 
South  American  countries,  and  subsequently 
visited  Portugal  nnd  Spain.  In  1838  he  was 
appointed  librarian  in  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  in  1841  custodian  of  the 
library  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  of  which  he  became 
ndminislralor  in  1805.  Among  the  great  number 
of  his  writings  may  he  mentioned:  /.<•  Itrcsil, 
ou  Histoire,  mccurs,  usages  ct  cautumcs  dr  ce 
rot/aumc  (1821)  ;  Huvhos  .-tyres  el  Ic  Paraguay 
(  1823)  ;  La  Guyaac  (  1821)  ;'  Scans  dv  la  nature 
sous  les  tropiqucs,  et  de  leur  influence  sur  la 
poesic  (1824);  Resume'  de  I'histttirc  litteraire 
du  Portugal  et  de  Vhistoirc  litteraire  du  Itrisil 
(  1820)  ;  Chroniques  chcvaleresques  de  I'Espagne 
el  du  Portugal  (  lSTtT  )  :  !.<■  Itrahmc  eoyageur  ou 
la  sagesse  populaire  de  toutes  les  nations  (  18.13)  ; 
and  t 'a huh' as  ei  ses  rontemporains  (1841). 

DENIS,  da  lies'.  MlCHAEL  (1720  1800).  An 
Austrian  bibliographer  and  poet,  lie  was  horn 
nt  Sr-li-irding,  Upper  Austria,  ami  was  educated 
at  I'assau  by  the  Jesuits,  whose  Order  he  joined 
in  Vienna  in  1747.  devoting  himself  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  In  17.V>  he  became  professor 
at  the  Theresianum.  and  on  the  suspension  of  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773  was  intrusted  with 
the  supervision  of  the  Garelli  Library,  connected 
with  the  Theresianum.  When  that  institution 
was  closed  by  order  of  Joseph  II..  in  1784,  Denis 
was  appointed  custodian  of  the  Imperial  Lihrary. 
He  deserve*  much  credit  for  having  elevated  the 
standard  of  hibliography  as  a  science,  but  his 
chief  merit  is  that  he  awakened  and  spread  the 
literary  taste  in  Austria,  making  that  country 
participate  in  the  revival  of  letters  which  was 
then  agitating  Germany,  He  translated  Os<s ian 
into  German,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Klop- 
stock.  in  imitation  of  whose  bard  |>oetry  he  com- 
posed lyrics  under  the  name  of  "Sincd  the  Hard." 
His  poetic  productions  comprise:  Poetische 
Ililder  der  mcfaten  Iriegerischcn  Vorgunge  in 
b'uropn  self"  1756  (1700)  •  Die  hirder  Sined*  dca 
Harden  (  1773):  and  Oxsinns  and  Simds  I.'ndir 
(1784-85).  Among  his  valuable  bibliographical 
writinsjs  are:  drtnidrixx  d<  r  Hihlingrnphic  und 
Iluchrrkunde  (  1774):  Kinleitung  in  die  fliieher- 
kiiiidr  (  1777-78);  McrkiriirdigLntrn  der  fiarrl- 


lischcn  Itibliothck  (1780);  H'iois  Duchdruekcr- 
geschiehte  bis  lotiO  (1782;  supplement,  1793); 
Lcscfriichte  ( 17l>7). 

DENIS,  Pah.  Camieee  (1795  1872;.  A 
German  civil  engineer,  born  at  Mainz.  He 
studied  at  the  Ecole  Polyteehnique  of  Paris,  en- 
tered the  Bavarian  civil  service,  and  in  1S34  be- 
came a  member  of  the  commission  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Danube-Main  (  anal.  In  1S3.">  he 
built  from  Nuremlwrg  to  Fiirlh  the  lir-t  railway 
in  Germany.  Suhst-ijuently  he  was  prominent 
as  a  builder  and  director  of  railways. 

DENISON.  A  city  and  the  county-scat  of 
Crawford  County,  Iowa.  05  miles  north  by  c.i-t 
of  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  Boyer  Kiver  and  on  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  B  2).  It  is  the 
scat  of  u  normal  college,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  live  stock,  grain.  Ilour.  |>oultry. 
dairy  products,  etc.  The  leading  industrial  es- 
tablishments are  tlouring-mills  and  creameries. 
Population,  in  1890,  1782;  in  1000.  2771. 

DENISON.  A  city  in  Grayson  County.  T.  \  . 
72  miles  north  by  east  of  Dallas,  on  the  Mi«-*>uri, 
Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central,  and  the  Saint  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  railroads  (Map:  Texas.  F  3). 
It  has  important  commercial  interests,  and  con- 
tains cotton,  cottonseed-oil.  ns  well  as  llourinu' 
mills,  and  many  smaller  industries.  Among  the 
more  important  buildings  may  lie  noted  Saint 
Xavier's  Academy  and  Washington  School.  Set- 
tled in  1872,  Denison  was  inc.. reunited  the  same 
year,  and  is  now  governed  under  a  charter  of 
1891)  revised  in  1803.  The  mayor  is  elected  for 
two  years,  nnd  the  city  council  chosen  in  part 
by  wards  and  in  part  on  a  general  ticket.  The 
lioard  of  appeals  is  nominated  by  the  executive 
and  confirmed  by  the  council:  all  other  official* 
except  the  eitv  secretary  are  elected  bv  the  peo- 
ple.   Population,  in  1890,  10,958;  in  1900.  11.807. 

DENISON,  Charles  Wiieeixr  (1809-81). 
An  American  clergyman  and  author.  Iiorn  in 
New  London,  Conn.  For  a  time  he  edited  the 
Emancipator,  one  of  the  early  anti-slavery  peri- 
odicals; in  1853  was  appointed  United  State* 
Consul  in  British  Guiana,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  spoke  in  l>ehalf  of  the  Federal  cause  among 
English  workmen  in  Lancashire,  and  was  po-t 
chaplain  at  Winchester.  Va..  and  a  bospit.il 
chaplain,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  His  publica- 
tions comprise  two  volumes  of  verse.  The  Ameri- 
can Village  and  Other  Ptjcms  (1845).  and  Out  at 
Sea  (1807):  a  story.  Antonio,  the  Italian  Boy 
(  1873)  ;  nnd  biographies  of  Generals  Grant.  Han- 
cock, and  Hanks. 

DENISON,  George  Tateor  (1839— ).  \ 
Canadian  soldier  and  author,  born  in  Toronto. 
He  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College  and 
Toronto  University  (LL.HL,  1801),  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1801.  and  in  1800  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Governor-General's  bodyguard.  In 
IS72  nnd  1873  be  was  sent  by  the  Government 
of  Ontario  to  England  as  a  special  commissioner 
on  matters  connected  with  immigration,  in  1*77 
was  appointed  police  magistrate  of  Toronto,  and 
in  1885  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canada.  He  was  on  active  militarr 
service  durine  the  Fenian  raid  in  1800.  and  asnin 
during  the  rel>ellion  led  by  Kiel  in  the  Northw-e-t 
Territories  in  the  spring  of  1885.  Yli«  History 
of  Cavalry  (1877)  won  the  prize  of  5000  rubles 
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offered  by  the  Czar  for  the  best  work  on  thnt 
subject,  mi  translated  into  Russian,  und  sub- 
sequently alio  into  German  nnd  Japanese.  He 
has  been  known  oh  an  earnest  advocate  of  Im- 
pt-rial  unity. 

DENISON  UNIVERSITY.  An  e.hieational 
institution,  situated  at  Granville,  Ohio.  The 
university  was  organized  by  the  Baptist  Educa 
tion  Society  in  1  s:t  1  as  a  tiianiial  la!s>r  school, 
under  the  name  of  the  Granville  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution.  The  manual  labor  idea, 
however,  did  not  prove  successful  and  was  soon 
abandoned.  In  1850  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  Denison  University,  in  honor  of 
William  S.  Denison.  one  of  its  principal  bene- 
factors. The  theological  department  was  dis- 
continued in  1870.  The  university  offer*  decree* 
in  arts  and  science.  In  1900  She pa rd son  Col- 
lege for  women,  established  in  1SS7.  became  allili- 
atcd  with  the  university.  The  property  value  of 
the  two  institutions,  including  their  endowment 
funds,  is  estimated  at  about  $1,000,000,  The 
university  has  a  registration  of  over  500  stu- 
dent*. The  library  contains  about  21,000  vol- 
umes besides  pamphlet*. 

DENITRIFICATION.     See   Xitkifu  atio*. 

DENIZEN  (AF.  Oenzrtn,  denezyn,  OF.  deinz, 
Fr.  dann,  within,  from  Lat.  </»•,  from  +  tutus, 
within).  One  who  wa*  born  an  alien  (q.v.)  to 
hi*  adopted  country,  but  who  has  been  granted 
some  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  In  Eng- 
land  'denizen'  signifies  one  who  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  become  a  citizen  by  letter*  patent  from 
the  Crown,  his  rights  dating  from  the  time  when 
they  were  conferred;  and  he  is  distinguished  from 
a  naturalized  citizen,  whose  rights  a  re  granted  by 
Parliament,  and  are  retroactive,  putting  him  in 
the  same  status  ns  if  he  were  a  natural-born  citi- 
yen.  A  denizen  in  England  is  also  under  certain 
political  disabilities  as  to  holding  office,  and  he 
is  subject  to  certain  taxes  from  which  other  citi- 
zen* are  exempt,  lie  is  said,  therefore,  to  occupy 
a  middle  position  between  an  alien  and  a  natural 
l>orn  or  naturalized  subject.  In  the  United 
States  the  term*  denizen  and  naturalized  citizen 
are  used  synonymously,  there  being  no  distinc- 
tion. Naturalization  (q.v. )  is  held  here  not  to 
1k»  retroactive;  but  when  one  becomes  a  denizen 
or  naturalized  citizen,  he  has  practically  all  the 
rights  and  privilege*  of  a  natural  born  citizen 
from  that  time.  The  Constitution  provide!  that 
no  one  not  a  natural  horn  citizen  may  become 
President,  but  otherwise  there  are  no  constitu- 
tional limitation*  on  the  right*  of  a  naturalized 
citizen.  See  Citizex  ;  Nati  rauzation  :  Srn.rr.cr. 

DENTZLI.  dcn'i/,1,'  (Turk,  dents,  sea).  A 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  Vilayet  of  Smyr- 
na, on  the  Smyrna  Dinair  Railway  (Map:  Tur- 
key in  Asia.  C  41.  In  its  vicinity  nre  situated 
the  ruins  of  ancient  I.aodicea.  The  situation  of 
Deni/li  amid  beautiful  gardens  and  vineyard*  at 
the  base  of  the  Hal  hi  Da  git  ha*  earned  it  the  title 
of  the  'Damascus  of  Anatolia.'  It  has  a  bazaar, 
khAns.  and  leather  curing  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries.   Population,  about  17.000. 

DENK,  IIaxs  (c.1405-1527).  A  German 
Anabaptist.  He  wa*  born  in  Bavaria  1  studied 
at  Ingolstndt,  wa*  proof  reader  in  Basel,  rector 
of  a  school  at  Nuremberg  in  1523,  and  there 
met  Thoma*  Milnzer,  and  so  first  came  in 
contact  with  Anahantfam,  which  he  accepted 
with  modification*.    In  consequence  he  was  ban- 


ished from  the  city.  January,  1524.  and  forced 
upon  that  wandering  life  which  he  henceforth 
led  until  hi.*  death,  in  Basel,  November,  1527.  His 
writings  are  very  scarce.  He  was  essentially  a 
mystic, and, like  his  class,  mingled  truth  and  error. 
For  his  life,  consult  L.  Keller  (Leipzig,  1527). 

DEN'MAN,  Thomas,  Baron  (1770-1854).  An 
English  jurist.  He  was  born  in  London,  studied 
at  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1808. 
On  the  accession  of  George  IV.  he  was  appointed 
solicitor  general  to  the  Oueen,  and  in  conducting 
her  defense  won  a  considerable  reputation  both 
a*  a  lawyer  and  a*  a  speaker,  but  earned  the 
enmity  of  the  King,  who  for  some  time  thereafter 
opposed  his  advancement.  In  ISIS  he  was  elect- 
ed to  Parliament,  ami  took  a  scat  with  the  Whig 
Opposition,  serving  there  until  1820  and  being 
returned  again  in  1830.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  made  Attorney-General,  and  two  years  later 
became  l.ord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
In  1834  he  was  raised  to  the  jn'cragc.  He  resigned 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  in  1850.  Hi*  character 
was  marked  by  high  moral  and  social  virtues. 
As  a  jurist  he  was  especially  interested  in  the 
subject  of  law  reform,  and  instituted  important 
enanges  in  the  code,  lie  also  strove  with  great 
energy,  both  as  a  writer  and  ns  a  judge,  to  effect 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

DEN'MARK.  The  smallest  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  of  Europe  (Map:  Europe-. 
1)  3,  and  special  map).  It  comprises  the  north- 
ern jiortion  of  the  Cimbrian  Peninsula,  called 
Jutland,  the  Danish  Archipelago  east  of  the 
pcnin*ula,  the  island  of  Bornnolm,  and  the  Faroe 
Inlands,  making  a  total  area  of  15.300  square 
mile*.  Not  reckoning  the  Faroe  Islands,  it  lie* 
between  latitudes  54°  33'  and  57°  45'  N.  It  i* 
almost  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Jut  land  being  con- 
nected with  the  Continent  only  at  the  southern 
frontier,  in  which  place  the  peninsula  is  less  than 
40  miles  wide. 

TorouBAiMiY.  The  western  and  north  western 
coasts  of  Jutland,  which  are  washed  by  the  North 
Sea,  nnd  the  Skagerrak.  are  low  nnd  girt  by 
dunes  and  sand-bars.  Behind  the  dunes  there  are 
several  large  lagoons  or  inclosed  bays,  but  they 
are  usually  too  shallow  to  serve  a.*  harl>ors.  The 
northern  extremity  of  Jutland  is  formed  by  the 
Skagen,  a  long,  curved  sand  pit.  The  east  eoaat 
along  the  Cattegnt  lies  at  a  somewhat  higher 
level,  and  is  indented  by  a  series  of  inlets 
I  fjords)  that  penetrate  deeply  into  the  interior: 
Liinfjord,  the  most  northerly,  reaches  across  the 
peninsula  and  communicates  through  a  tortuous 
course  with  the  North  Sea.  Some  of  the  inlets 
may  be  entered  by  ships  of  light  draught.  Be- 
tween the  south  of  Jutland  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  Sweden  are  Flinen  nnd  Zealand,  the 
largest  islands  of  Denmark,  dividing  the  out- 
let of  the  Baltic  into  three  passages — the  Little 
Belt,  between  Jutland  nnd  Fdnen :  the  Great 
Belt,  separating  Fiinen  and  Zealand;  and  the 
Snind  between  Zealand  ami  Sweden.  Both 
islands  have  an  irregular  and  sandy  coast  line. 
The  surface  of  Denmark  i*  uniformly  low.  A 
ridge  of  hills  cross*. «  the  middle  portion  of  Jut- 
land from  the  southern  frontier  to  the  Liinfjord. 
the  highest  points  of  which  are  less  than  000  feet 
above  the  sea:  and  this  elevation  is  not  exceeded 
elsewhere.  The  ridge  constitutes  the  water  part- 
ing between  the  North  Sea.  which  receives  the 
Stor  Aa.  the  Ldnborg  Aa,  and  the  Varde  Aa,  and 
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the  Cattegat.  which  receive*  the  Gudei.  Aa.  The 
last  named  is  tin-  largest  river  of  Denmark,  ami 
hat<  a  length  of  about  100  miles. 

Climate.  The  elimate  of  Denmark  in  like 
that  of  eastern  Scotland,  but  it  is  somewhat 
warmer  in  summer  ami  colder  in  winter.  The 
mean  tem|>crature  at  Copenhagen  is  about  00°  F. 
in  summer  and  about  32°  in  winter.  In  general 
the  island*  haw  a  milder  climate  than  Jut- 
land. In  winter  the  Sound  and  other  channels 
are  sometime*  tilled  with  drifting  ice;  the  block- 
ade, however,  docs  not  continue  for  any  length 
of  time.  Heavy  rains  are  frequent  in  autumn, 
ami  mists  in  summer,  especially  on  the  western 
<-oast  of  Jutland. 

FLORA.  The  tlora  of  Denmark  includes  many 
of  the  common  Furopean  plants,  and  a  number  of 
species  peculiar  to  the  moorlands.  Formerly 
there  were  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  but 
these  trees  are  now  praetieally  limited  to  culti- 
vated lands.  The  trees  most  commonly  found 
are  the  oak  and  tin1  beech.  About  5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area  is  forested. 

Fa t  na.  The  fauna  has  no  noteworthy  char- 
acteristics. Fishes  and  aquatic  birds  abound. 
Salmon  are  found  in  the  Oudeii  An,  ami  oysters 
in  a  few  localities. 

Geology.  With  the  exception  of  liornholm, 
which  belongs  physically  to  Sweden,  the  entire 
area  of  Denmark  may  be  regarded  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  plains  of  North  (icrntany.  The  sur- 
face consists  of  boulder  clay  and  sand,  resting 
upon  stratified  rocks  of  generally  Cretaceous  age. 
The  clay  was  deposited  during  the  Pleistocene 
epoch  by  the  Scandinavian  ice-sheet.  In  the  west 
ami  north  of  Jutland  there  are  large  tracts  of 
moorlands  which  yield  peat,  but  no  metallic  ores 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Imrnholm  is 
formed  by  Paleozoic  and  Mcsozoic  rocks,  and  has 
the  same  geological  structure  as  the  southern 
part  of  Sweden.  Kaolin  and  a  poor  grade  of 
eoal  are  mined  on  this  island. 

Aobici  lti  re.  I>cnmark  proper  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country.  About  80  per  cent,  of 
the  totnl  land  surface  is  productive,  and  of  this 
area  about  35  per  cent,  is  arable.  41  is  pasture, 
and  the  remainder  is  mainly  forest.  Nearly  47 
per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  laws  forbid  the  uniting  of  small 
farms  into  large  ones,  and  favor  the  parceling 
out  of  landed  estates.  The  peasant  proprietors 
tire  consequently  increasing  both  in  numltcr  and 
importance.  The  division  of  the  land  into  very 
small  biddings  is  successfully  associated  with 
n  well-developed  .system  of  co.'ijierat  ion.  which  en- 
ables small  farmers  to  use  the  most  improved 
and  expensive  machinery,  etc.  Tenants  in  good 
standing  have  absolute  charge  of  their  land.  Of 
the  total  area  in  crops  in  1890.  about  17  |>cr 
Cent,  was  in  oats.  12  per  cent,  in  rye.  and  11  per 
cent  in  barley.  Wheat,  potatoes,  and  beet-root  are 
also  important  products.  The  value  nf  the  grain 
and  hay  crop  for  1801)  was  about  $s5.250.ooo. 
Stock-raising  is  a  prominent  industry.  In  1808 
there  were  440.204  horses.  1. 743.440  cattle,  and 
1,07  4.113  sheep  in  the  country.  The  dairy  in- 
dust  i  v  is  fostered  by  the  general  cooperative  plan 
mentioned  above,  nnd  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  development.  Denmark  butter  is  of  a  superior 
grade,  and  the  trade  in  it  has  increased  nt  n  re- 
markable rate. 

Mam  km  ti  kks.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  chiefly  on  a  small  scale.    The  census  of 


1807  gives  the  number  of  industrial  establish- 
ments as  77,250,  employing  nearly  177,001)  vuge 
earners,  or  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion.   Of  these  establishments  but  1002  had  a 
working  force  of  from  20  to  100,  und  only  1<>5 
employed  over  100  bands  each.     The  principal 
manufactures  are  furniture,  foodstuffs,  articles 
of  apparel,  and  metal  products.    The  textile  in- 
dustries are  confined  chiefly  to  the  rural  ii»- 
tricts.     Manufacturing  is  increasing  in  impor 
tance,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  industrial 
sc  hools.     Most  of  the  important  plants  are  in 
Copenhagen.    In  l!M)0  the  distilleries  in  the  who!- 
country  numbered  52,  the  sugar  factories  and 
refineries  25,  and  the  breweries  42.    In  that  year 
49.078    oris  of  beet  sugar  and   18,254  tons  of 
margnrin    and   oleomargarine   were  produced. 
There  is  some  manufacturing  of  machinery  and 
of  pottery;  also  a  little  iron-smelting.    The  in- 
dustrial joint-stock  companies  of  Denmark  are 
a  significant  feature  in  its  manufacturing  devel- 
opment.   Their  combined  capital  nearly  doubled 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Tbansi*obtation  akd  Communication.  Most 
of  the  towns  of  Denmark  are  situated  on  the  coast 
or  on  navigable  rivers.     Steamboat-  ply  con- 
stantly between  the  islands.    The  first  railway 
within  the  present  confines  of  the  country  ( Co- 
penhagen-Rocskilde )   was  constructed  by  a  pri- 
vate company  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1847. 
Prior  to  1880  the  State  railway  lines  were  COD 
fined  to  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  FClncn. 
while  private  companies  controlled  all  lines  on 
the  islnnds  of  Zealand,  Lnaland,  and  Falster. 
In  1880  the  Government  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  acquisition  of  the  Zealand  lines.    In  1901. 
out.  of  a  total  of  1810  miles,  the  State  owned  110s 
miles,  the  total  cost  of  which  up  to  March  31. 
15K)1,  was  over  $(50,300,000.    There  were  2413 
miles  of  State  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1900. 
The  merchant  marine  of  Denmark  and  the  colo- 
nies comprised,  at  the  same  period,  3773  vessels 
with  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  4  08.440,  in 
eluding  52  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  over  2.>0. 
000.     During    1000   there   entered   the  Danish 
ports,  aside  from  coasting  vessels,  about  33.400 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  3.000,000. 

Commerce.   The  commercial  expansion  of  Den 
mark  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century   was   very  considerable.     The  imports 
show  a  gain  from  $82,300,000  in  1890  to  over 
$141,000,000  in  1000,  while  the  exports  increased 
from  $02,000,000  to  nearly  $105,500,000.  The*1 
figures  exclude  precious  metal.    The  exports  of 
l)enmark  consist  almost  entirely  of  animal  and 
dairy  products.    The  imports  are  chiefly  cereals, 
animal  and  dairy  products,  coal,  metals,  and 
hardware,  textiles,  and  groceries.    Germany  oc- 
cupies the  first  rank  in  the  import  trade  of  the 
country,  furnishing  about   30  per  cent,  of  the 
imports.    Great  Pritain  follows  (20  per  cent.), 
then  the  United  States  (15  per  cent.).  Sweden. 
Norway,  ami  Russia.    In  the  export  trade  Great 
Britain  stand-  first,  taking  nearly  00  per  cent,  ol 
the  totnl  shipments — mostlv  butter  (nearly  $40. 
non,0i>(»  iii  I'.lOO),  live  stock,  nnd  eggs.  The  othel 
countries  importing  from  Denmark  arc,  in  order 
of  their  importance.  Germany,  Sweden  and  Nor 
way,  and   Russia.     The  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  Denmark  has  increased  witYi  verv 
great  rapidity.     In  IMS  it  amounted   to  about 
s:t.:tno.noo,  while  in  1000  it  reached  nearly  $23. 
000.000.  of  which  amount  only  about  $1,850,000 
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represented  exports  from  Denmark.  Among  the 
principal  imports  from  the  United  States  are 
com,  cotton,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  cotton- 
seed, and  oil.  The  value  of  the  fish  caught  ill 
1899  was  uhout  $2,000,000. 

Banks.  Denmark  has  81  banks.  The  assets 
of  the  National  Hank  approximated  $.18,000,000 
in  1!K)I,  about  42  per  cent,  of  which  was  in  spe- 
cie and  bullion.  Its  note  circulation  was  over 
$20,500,000.  Its  capital  is  about  $7,250,000. 
The  number  of  savings  bunks  in  1000  was  535, 
with  1.150,233  accounts  and  more  than  $177,000,- 
000  deposits.  Nearly  47  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion are  depositors,  with  an  average  individual 
deposit  of  over  $154. 

Government.  Denmark  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy  based  upon  the  fundamental  law  of 
dune  5,  1840,  as  revised  in  1800.  The  law-mak- 
ing power  is  vested  in  the  King  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislature,  or  Rigsdag.  consisting  of  an 
Upper  House  ( Ijtndsthing)  and  a  popular  cham- 
Ut  ( Folkethihg) .  The  Lnndsthing  is  composed 
of  00  members,  of  whom  twelve  are  appointed  for 
life  by  the  Crown,  and  the  remainder  are  chosen 
for  n  term  of  eight  years,  part  ly  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  highest  taxpayers  in  the  towns  ami 
rural  districts  and  partly  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  at  large.  The  Kolkething  is  at 
present  composed  of  114  Deputies,  the  constitu- 
tional ratio  being  one  Deputy  for  every  21,000 
of  the  population.  Members  of  the  Lower  House 
are  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years  by  all  male 
citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty  not  engaged  in 
menial  household  Hen- ice  and  resident  for  a  year 
in  the  district  in  which  they  enroll.  legisla- 
tion may  be  initiated  in  either  House,  but  finan- 
cial bills  must  be  submitted  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Kolkething,  and  only  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Crown.  In  practice  the  Upper -House  enjoys  a 
very  large  degree  of  influence,  owing  to  its  fea- 
ture of  comparative  permanency;  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  King,  who  wields  an  absolute 
veto  on  legislation,  it  is  frequently  in  the  posi- 
tion of  directing  the  action  of  Parliament.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  council  of  eight  re- 
sponsible Ministers,  who  preside  over  the  depart- 
ments of  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance.  Interior,  Jus- 
tice, War,  Navy,  Public  Instruction  and  Wor- 
ship, and  Agriculture. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  judges  of  the  hundreds  in  the  rural  com- 
munities and  by  the  city  magistrates  in  the  ur- 
ban districts.  Appeals  from  such  courts  lie  to 
the  superior  courts  of  Viborg  and  Copenhagen, 
and  in  the  last  resort  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
24  judges  ( Hojesteret )  at  Copenhagen.  Together 
with  four  judges  especially  appointed  by  the 
I.andsthing,  the  Supreme  Court  sits  as  a  tri- 
bunal for  the  cases  of  impeached  Ministers. 

Akmy  and  Navy.  The  Danish  army  is  raised 
by  conscription  from  nmong  all  citizens  above 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  Substitution  is  not  per- 
mitted. The  terms  of  service  are  eight  year* 
with  the  regular  army  and  its  rc-erve  and  eight 
years  with  the  supplementary  reserve.  The 
standing  army  in  I0OO  approximated  8_'.">  officer* 
and  10,00(1  men.  The  war  footing  of  the  nation 
is  estimated  at  00,000  men.  The  navy  main- 
tained only  for  purposes  of  coast  defense.  See 
Akmiks  ami  Navies. 

Finance.  The  national  budget  for  1002-03  bal- 
anced at  about  $10,000,000.  Five-sevenths  off  the 
revenues  are  derived  from  indirect  taxes,  for  t In- 


most part  customs  and  excise.  Direct  taxes  and 
the  income  from  national  assets  furnish  nearly 
all  the  remainder.  Of  the  expenditures,  the  fol- 
lowing ure  the  largest  items:  Improvement  of 
State  property  and  reduction  of  debt,  about  one- 
lifth;  Ministry  of  War,  one-seventh;  interest 
and  expenses  on  State  debt,  one-tenth;  Ministry 
of  Public  Worship  and  Instruction,  Ministry  of 
Marine,  and  Ministry  of  Interior,  each  about 
one-twelfth.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom  is  a  reserve  fund  of 
comparatively  a  large  amount,  being  about 
$4,800,000  in  1001.  It  was  formerly  very  much 
greater,  having  been  about  $31,155,000  in  1807. 
The  fund  was  started  after  the  war  of  1804  und 
is  designed  to  furnish  means  for  the  Government 
in  case  of  sudden  emergency.  The  public  debt  is 
relatively  small,  amounting  in  1901  to  nboul 
$58,000,000.  nnd  l>eing  less  than  the  value  of  the 
State  railways  alone.  Over  70  per  cent,  of  the 
debt  is  hftld  abroad  and  is  mostly  at  3  per  cent. 

COLONIES.  Of  the  Danish  possessions,  Iceland, 
with  un  area  of  about  40,000  squure  miles,  has 
about  70,000  inhabitants;  Greenland  (the  por 
tion  free  of  ice,  which  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  territory  belonging  to  Denmark),  with  on 
area  of  about  35.000  square  miles,  has  about 
10.000  inhabitants;  and  the  Danish  West  Indies 
(Saint  Croix,  Saint  Thomas,  and  Saint  John), 
with  an  area  of  138  square  miles,  have  a  popu 
lation  of  about  30,000.  In  190Q  the  value  of 
their  imports  into  Denmark  was  about  $885,000 
and  of  the  exports  to  them  from  Denmark  $910,- 
000.  Of  this  total  trade  Iceland  furnished  80 
per  cent,  and  Greenland  17  per  cent.  For  further 
particulars,  see  Iceland;  Greenland,  etc. 

Population.  According  to  the  census  of  1901 
the  population  of  Denmark  was  2,447,441,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  nearly  13  per  cent,  since  1890. 
The  urban  population  ( five-twelfths  of  the  total ) 
increused  during  the  same  decade  about  30  per 
cent.,  while  the  rural  population  shows  a  gain 
of  but  4  per  cent.  There  were  3570  emigrants  in 
1900,  mainly  to  the  United  States.  The  emigra- 
tion figures  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  quite  Ik»1ow  the  general 
average  for  the  country  since  1881.  Almost  the 
entire  population  is  native-born.  The  Danes  are 
u  Teutonic  people  of  the  Scandinavian  group. 
Height,  1.085  meters;  hair.  wavy,  light  brown 
or  chestnut;  eyes  blue;  complexion  pale  while, 
swarthy  or  very  light  brown.  The  established 
Church  is  the  Lutheran,  but  its  seven  bishops  in 
Denmark  have  no  political  powers.  Primary  edu- 
cation is  free  and  compulsory  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  fourteen,  und  is  very  thoroughly 
diffused.  The  numerous  high  schools,  mostly  pri 
vnte,  have  nn  attendance  of  over  50,000.  Den- 
mark has  one  university,  that  of  Copenhagen. 
There  are  also  an  agricultural  and  a  veterinary 
college.  21  agricultural  or  horticultural  -cIkhiI-. 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Art  (founded  in  1754), the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  two  academies  (8or0  and 
Kerltlfsholm),  and  about  100  technical  and  com- 
mercial instil  ut  ions. 

History.  Of  (he  primitive  history  of  Den- 
mark nothing  is  known  apart  from  the  revela- 
tions made  by  investigators  in  the  field  of  archie- 
ology.  The  kitchen-middens  and  other  primitive 
remains  of  a  very  ancient  character  indicate  the 
early  presence  of  paleolithic  man  in  the  Danish 
peninsula.  The  sagas  hnnd  down  myths  and 
tradition*,  of  later  but  -till  early  ages,  when  the 
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original  inhabitants  had  been  crowded  out  by 
wandering  tribes  of  Germanic  stock, and  Jutland 
and  the  islands  had  become  Uie  homes  of  Saxons, 
Angles,  and  Jutes.  The  Germanic  occupation 
was  complete  about  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  hut  this  was  followed  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Danes  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Less  in- 
llucnccd  than  the  other  Teutonic  peoples  by  the 
Romans,  the  inhabitants  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  developed  a  striking  and  characteristic 
civilization,  marked  by  a  warlike  and  adven- 
turous spirit,  which  sent  them  as  Vikings  and 
conquerors  over  all  Europe  and  as  far  as  Amer- 
ica. Christianity  made  its  way  into  Denmark 
as  early  ns  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  After  the 
ninth  century  we  tind  a  united  Danish  kingdom 
growing  out  of  the  petty  principalities  into 
which  the  country  was  divided.  We  hear  of 
Danish  kings  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  when  Gorm  the  Old  (e.900-35) 
showed  himself  a  bitter  opponent  of  Christian- 
ity; but  the  first  Danish  ruler  of  prominence 
was  Svend  (Sweyn)  1..  of  the  Forked  Beard 
(985- lOH ),  a  redoubtable  sovereign  who  for  a 
brief  period  imposed  his  yoke  upon  Englnnd. 
Svend's  son,  Knut  or  Canute  (died  1035),  King 
of  England  and  Denmark,  was  a  really  great  sov- 
ereign, under  whom  the  conversion  of  the  Danes 
to  Christianity  was  completed  and  much  was 
done  to  civilize  the  kingdom  and  bring  it  into 
order.  After  his  death  the  northern  empire 
which  he  had  created  fell  apart,  and  the  Odinic 
dynasty  of  the  Skjoldungs  became  extinct  in  1047. 

Svend  Fstridsen,  son  of  Knut's  sister,  now 
ascended  the  throne.  Internal  dissensions  and 
external  wars  led  here  as  elsewhere  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  feudal  system.  A  new  era  of  bril- 
liant achievements  l>egnn  with  Vahlemar  I.,  the 
Great  (1157-82),  and  continued  under  Knut  VI. 
(1182*1202)  and  Valdemar  II..  the  Victorious 
(1202-41).  These  kings  extended  the  conquests 
of  Denmark  far  into  German  and  Wcndic  lands 
and  made  the  Baltic  little  more  than  a  Danish 
sen.  The  jealousy  of  the  German  princes  and 
the  trenchery  of  his  vassals  combined  to  rob  Val- 
demar II.  of  these  conquests.  His  death  in  12  41 
was  followed  by  n  century  of  anarchy,  during 
which  the  kingdom  was  brought  near  to  destruc- 
tion under  the  vicious  rule  of  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons. Coder  Valdemar  IV.  (1340  75).  the  last 
of  the  Kstridsen  line.  Denmark  recovered  for  a 
time  the  conquests  of  the  elder  Valdemars,  nnd  the 
national  laws  were  collected  into  a  well-digested 
code.  From  1375  until  1412  Valdemnr's  daugh- 
ter, the  great  Margaret,  ruled  Denmark,  at  first 
as  regent  for  her  young  son  Olaf.  and  after  his 
death  as  Queen.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden 
were  united  under  her  sovereignty,  nnd  this  was 
confirmed  in  1397  by  the  act  known  as  the  I'nion 
of  Kalmar.  Margaret's  successor,  Krik  (1412- 
3!)).  the  sun  of  her  niece,  undid  her  work  with 
fatal  rapidity,  lost  his  triple  kingdom,  and  died 
in  obscurity.  After  the  short  reign  of  his 
nephew.  Christopher  of  Havana,  the  Danes,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1448.  reasserted  their 
ancient  right  of  election  to  the  throne,  and  chose 
for  their  King  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  old  royal  family  through  his 
maternal  ancestress.  Kikissa.  the  great-grand 
daughter  of  Valdemar  II.  Christian  I.  was  the 
father  of  the  Oldenburg  line,  which  continued 
unbroken  till  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  in 
1863.    Christian  was  chosen  ruler  by  the  estates 


of  Sehleswig  and  Holstein  in  1400,  promising  for 
his  successors  that  they  should  forever  leave  the 
two  lands  united.    As  rulers  of  Holstein  (which 
was  included  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire),  th* 
kings  of  Denmark  became  members  of  the  Iter 
manic  body.    Christian  l.'s  reign  was  follown! 
by  half  a  century  of  continuous  warfare  ami 
anarchy  in  Scandinavia.  The  tyranny  of  Christisn 
If,  (1513-23)  cost  him  his  throne."    His  bloody 
atrocities  in  Sweden  were  followed  by  the  sti, 
ecssful  vindication  of  the  independence  of  that 
country  by  Gustavus  Vasa.  Christian's  subject* 
chose  his' uncle,  Frederick  I.   (1523-33),  to  be 
their  King,  while  Sweden  was  forever  separated 
from  Denmark.    Under  Christian  II.  Denmark 
first  l>egun  to  enter  into  extensive  treaty  relati'  ns 
with   other   European   States.     Christian  III. 
(1534-59),  jn  whose  reign  the  Reformation  was 
established,  united  the  SchleswigHolstein  duchies 
in  perpetuity  to  the  Crown.    His  partition  of 
the  greater  pnrt  of  these  provinces  among  bu 
brothers   became   a   source   of    much  mischief. 
Frederick    II,    (1559-88)    further  complicated 
matters  in  regard  to  the  duchies  by  making 
additional  partitions  in  favor  of  his  brother,  the 
founder  of  the  Holstein-Sonderburg  family.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Christian  IV.  ( 15S8-104X  t .  who 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  Danish  rulers,  although 
his  foreign  wars  were  disastrous,  while  his  liberal 
and  wise  internal  policy  was  cramped  in  every 
direction  by  the  nobles.    He  fought  for  Protes- 
tantism in  Germany  in  the  Thirty  Vears'  War 
and  was  utterly  defeated.    Toward  the  end  of 
his  reign  he  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  war 
against  Sweden,  which  now  became  the  dominant 
power  on  the  Baltic.    In  the  reign  of  Christian** 
son,  Frederick  III.  (1048-70),  Denmark  had  tn 
surrender  nil   her  possessions   in  the  Swedish 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

In  1000  Frederick  III.,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  clergy  and  the  burghers,  who  had  joined  him 
in  opposing  the  pretensions  of  the  nobles,  de- 
clared the  crown  hereditary,  and  the  royal 
authority  absolute,  and  ushered  in  a  new  regime. 
The  power  of  the  nobility  was  reduced,  but  the 
peasantry  nnd  burghers  profited  little  by  th* 
change.  Many  improvements  were,  however, 
effected  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  laws,  and 
the  Danish  kings,  although  autocrats,  exercised  a 
mild  rule.  The  abolition  of  serfdom  was  begun  in 
1707  by  Christinn  VII.  (1700-1808),  but  was  not 
finally  completed  till  twenty  years  Inter:  it  was 
extended  to  the  SchleswigHolstein  duchies  in 
1804.  The  misfortunes  due  to  the  relations 
maintained  by  Denmark  with  Napoleon  brought 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  by  plung- 
ing it  into  war  with  Sweden.  England.  Rwwia. 
and  Prussia,  and  although  it  speedily  rallied 
from  the  losses  inflicted  in  1801  by  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  the  fresh  rupture  with  the  Allies, 
which  ended  in  the  compulsory  surrender  to  the 
English  of  the  entire  fleet,  after  the  destructive 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen  ( September.  1807), 
Completely  paralyzed  the  nation.  By  the  Peace 
of  Kiel  in  1814  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark 
(1808-39)  was  compelled  to  cede  Norway  to 
Sweden.  The  discontent  that  had  long  been  pre- 
vailing in  Sehleswig  and  Holstein  developed  after 
lS'JO  into  mutual  animosity  Iwtween  the  Danish 
and  German  population.  The  anticipated  failure 
of  heirs  to  the  throne  complicated  the  Questions 
at  issue,  and  in  1848.  immediately  after  the 
succession  of  Frederick  VII..  the  German  element 
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in  Schleawig  and  Ilolstein,  being  encouraged  by 
the  Frankfort  Parliament  (which  voiced  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Germany),  and  per- 
haps still  mure  by  Prussia,  rose  in  arni9  against 
Denmark.  After  alternate  hostilities  and  armis- 
tices, the  lirst  Sehleswig-Holstcin  War,  in 
whiili  the  Danish  troops  fought  bravely 
against  the  forces  of  Prussia  and  other  Ger- 
man  States  and  of  the  reliellious  duchies,  ter- 
minated in  1851,  Prussia  having  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  duchies,  and  Austria  and  Prussia 
having  finally  Intervened  to  restore  the  former 
order.  The  lilwral  Constitution  which  Christian 
VI II.  had  in  the  meantime  granted  to  his  sub- 
jects failed  to  reconcile  the  Germans  in  Sehles- 
wig-Holstcin. 

On  the  death,  in  18(53.  of  Frederick  VII.,  Chris- 
tian of  Schleswig-Holstcin-Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Christian  IX.  (q.v-.j  in  conformity  with  the 
act  known  as  the  Treaty  of  London  (1852), 
by  which  the  Kuro|>ean  Powers  had  settled 
the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown  on  him 
and  his  descendants  by  his  wife.  Princes* 
Ixiuise  of  Hesse-Caisel.  niece  of  King  Christian 
VIII.  of  Denmark.  With  Frederick  VII.  the 
direct  Oldenburg  line  had  expired,  and  at  his 
death  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
duchies  acquired  an  importance  which  it  had 
never  l>efore  possessed.  Schlcswig  and  Ilolstein 
declared  for  Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg,  a 
scion  of  a  branch  of  the  Oldenburg  line,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Germanic  Confederation  for  sup- 
port. The  Germanic  Diet  sent  an  army  into 
Holstein.  Pru»>ia  and  Austria  had  in  the  mean- 
time concerted  with  each  other  to  take  the  settle- 
ment  of  the  Sehleswig-Holstcin  affair  into  their 
own  hands.  Christian  VIII.,  reflecting  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  cause  of  the  duchies  hail  been 
betrayed  by  the  German  powers  in  the  war  of 
184(1-51,  and  relying  upon  the  support  of  Fng- 
land,  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  info  a  war 
single-handed  with  Prussia  and  Austria,  whose 
forces  advanced  into  Sohleswig  in  February,  lfif>4. 
liter  a  brave  but  utterly  futile  attempt  at  re- 
sistance, the  Danes  saw  their  country  overrun  by 
the  troops  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  (October  .'10.  1801)  were  forced 
to  submit  to  the  terms  exacted  by  their  powerful 
foes,  and  resign  not  only  Ilolstein  and  Lnuen- 
burg.  but.  th<>  ancient  crown  appanage  of  Schles- 
wig  into  the  hands  of  the  two  Powers.  As  n  re- 
sult of  the  wnr  of  18(J<).  the  duchies  became 
permanently  pOMeaalowl  of  Prussia.  The  record 
of  political  occurrences  in  Denmark  since  1804 
is  mainly  concerned  with  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  the 
rise  of  a  powerful  Democratic  party,  and  the 
development  of  the  system  nf  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment. In  external  relations  the  two  most 
important  events  have  been  the  agitation  leading 
(0  the  concession  of  constitutional  government  to 
Iceland  and  the  question  of  the  sale  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  to  the  Cnitcd  States,  which  was 
broached  as  early  as  1S70. 

Bihliocraphy.  Ottc.  Denmark  and  Iceland 
(London.  1881):  Frisch,  (tchweden,  Xanccaen, 
and  Dannnark  (7th  ed..  by  Jonas,  Perl  in.  ISSfi)  : 
Weitemeyer  (editor),  Denmark :  It*  History  and 
Topograph ti.  Lnnquage,  Literature,  Fine  Art*. 
Social  Life,  and  Finance  (London,  1801  >  ;  Dnhl- 
mann.  Hesohichtc  ran  Diiurmark  (3  vols.,  Ham- 


burg, 1840-43),  vol.  iv.,  by  Schilfer  (Gotha, 
1803),  the  standard  history  of  Denmark;  Phi 
lippi,  (Jeachichte  run  Hum  mark  (2d  ed.,  I.«ip- 
zig,  1840)  ;  Woraaac,  The  Danish  Conquest  uf 
England  and  Xormandy  (Copenhagen,  1803)  ; 
Sidgwick,  The  Story  of  Denmark  (London, 
1885).  See  Armed  Neutrality;  Continental 
System  ;  NelhoH  :  Political  Parties,  paragraph 
Denmark ;  Sell LEH  w lo - Holstein. 

DEN'NER,  Balthasar  (1085-174!)).  A  Ger- 
man portrait-painter.  He  was  born  at  Alton*, 
and  studied  there  and  in  Danzig,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Berlin  Academy.  He  is  said  to  have 
painted  good  portraits  when  only  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Rapidly  acquiring  reputation,  he  was 
invited  to  several  Kuropean  courts,  and  painted 
the  portraits  of  many  princes  and  other  distin- 
guished persons  of  his  time.  His  chief  peculiar- 
ity consisted  in  the  fineness  of  his  mechanical 
finish,  which  extended  to  depicting  even  the  almost 
invisible  furze  of  huir  growing  on  smooth  skin. 
He  is  particularly  noted  for  his  heads  of  old 
men  and  women.  Charles  VI.  paid  4700  florine 
for  a  "Head  of  an  Old  Woman"  by  this  artist. 
This  and  its  companion  piece,  the  "Head  of  an 
Old  Man,"  are  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Vienna.  Specimens  of  his  art  are  to  lie  found 
in  the  principal  galleries  in  Europe. 

DENNERY.  de'n'-rc',  or  D'ENNEEY, 
Adolpiie  Philippe  (1811-00).  A  French  drama 
tistof  versatile  facility,  born  in  Paris.  He  wrote 
or  collaborated  in  nearly  two  hundred  plays.  The 
more  noteworthy  of  his  dramas  are:  L'honneur 
de  ma  fille  (1835)  ;  La  prrlc  dc  Sarnie  (  1842)  ; 
Marie  Jeanne  (1845);  and  Lea  deux  orphelines 
(1873).  The  Inst  two  have  been  enduringly 
;»opular.  His  vaudevilles  and  spectacular  plays 
are  signiGcant. 

DENNEWITZ,  den'ne-vets.  A  small  village 
in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussin.  42  miles 
south-southwest  of  Berlin.  Here  was  fought,  on 
September  6,  1813,  a  battle  between  70.000 
French,  Saxons,  and  Poles,  commanded  by  Mar- 
shal Key,  and  45.000  Prussians,  under  Generals 
Bulow  and  Taunzien.  The  fighting  was  ob->ti 
nate  to  the  last  degree,  and  both  armies  more 
than  once  drove  each  other  from  their  positions. 
Ncy's  nrmy  was  finally  defeated.  The  French 
lost  15.000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
43  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Prussians  lost  about 
0000.  The  most  important  feature  of  this  vic- 
tory to  the  Prussians  was  that  most  of  their 
troops  were  Landtrrhr  (militia),  for  whom  Na- 
poleon had  expressed  the  utmost  contempt,  desig- 
nating them  as  'rabble.' 

DEN'NIE,  Jonepu  (1768-1812).  An  Ameri- 
can journalist,  horn  in  Boston,  Muss.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1700.  studied  law  nt 
Charlestown.  N.  1L,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
From  1705  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  litera- 
ture and  journalism.  He  edited  The  Farmer's 
Weekly  Museum,  in  Walpole,  X.  H.,  one  of  the 
first  experiments  in  departmental  journalism. 
He  attained  considerable  reputation  also  as  an 
essayist  through  The  Lay  Preacher  (1700).  In 
1708  Dennie  was  nominated  for  Congress,  but 
was  defeated,  and  afterward*  went  to  Philadel- 
phia as  private  secretary  to  Timothy  Pickering, 
then  Secretary  of  State  (1700).  Here  he  edited 
The  United  States  Gazette,  and  afterwards  e««- 
tablished  ami  conducted  until  hie  death  The 
Portfolio     (1801).      This    weeklv     lieenmc  a 
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monthly  in  1  H0*».  and  enjoyed  high  reputn- 
tion.  Its  contributor*  included  Brockden  Brown 
und  J.  *i.  Adam*.  Dennie  wrote  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Oliver  Old  School,  und  wmj  a 
man  of  ability,  who  performed  some  service  in 
keeping  the  cause  of  letters  ulive  in  America 
at  u  very  gloomy  j>eriod.  His  Addisonian  com- 
positions have  long  remained  unread,  but  his 
I'urtfvlw  is  of  considerable  value  to  students  of 
the  period,  although  he  himself  is  remembered 
chielly  on  account  of  his  colonial  deference  to 
British  writers. 

DEN'NIS,  .Iamkh  SKKrnnW  (1842—).  An 
American  Presbyterian  missionary.  He  was 
Iwrn  at  Newark,  X.  J.,  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  in  1803,  and  Theological  Seminary  in 
1807.  and  was  missionary  in  Syria  from  180H 
to  1891,  during  which  time  he  was  principal 
and  professor  of  theology  in  the  theological 
seminary  in  Bey rout  (1873-91).  He  has  since 
resided  in  New  York  City.  Besides  several  theo- 
logical treatises  in  Arabic,  he  has  published 
Foreign  Missions  After  a  Century  (New  York, 
1893)  ;  the  very  clalwmite  work.  Christian  Mis- 
sion* and  Social  I'rogress  (vol.  i.  1897,  vol.  ii. 
1899;  to  be  finished  in  3  vols.)  ;  and  the  equally 
elaborate  Centennial  Surrey  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions ( 1902). 

DENNIS,  John  ( 1  (157*1 734  I .  An  English 
critic  nnd  dramatist.  He  was  born  in  London, 
and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1079.  After 
further  study  and  foreign  1  ravel,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  His  nine  plays  arc  now  for- 
gotten, but  Liberty  Asserted  (1704)  was  received 
with  some  favor.  He  wais  beat  known,  how- 
ever, as  a  political  and  critical  pamphleteer  and 
satirist.  He  made  many  enemies,  nnd  is  one 
of  the  best-abused  men  in  English  literature. 
Swift  lampooned  him.  nnd  Pope  assailed  him  in 
the  Essay  on  Criticism,  and  finally  'damned  him 
to  everlasting  fame'  in  the  Duneiad.  Of  his 
critical  writings,  the  chief  is  The  Adranerment 
and  Reformation  of  Modem  Poetry  (1701). 

DEN'NISON,  Willi  All  (181.182).  An 
American  politician,  best  known  as  the  'War 
Governor'  of  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
graduated  at  Miami  Cnivorsity  in  1835.  and 
practiced  law  until  1848,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  Governor  of 
Ohio  from  18(50  to  1801,  and  at  one  time,  in 
answer  to  a  call  for  11.000  troops,  raised  more 
than  30.000.  From  1804  until  his  resignation  in 
1800.  he  was  Postmaster  (Jeneral  in  the  Cabinets 
of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  politician*  of  prominence 
who  joined  the  Republican  Party,  and  in  1804 
was  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. 

DENON,  dc-no.N'  1>ominiqi-e  Vivant.  Baron 
(1747-1825).  A  French  artfsl  and  author.  Iwrn 
at  (  halons  sur  Siioiic.  At  an  early  period  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  line  arts  in 
Paris,  and  became  a  great  favorite  in  aristocratic 
society.  Louis  XV.  made  him  an  attache  to  the 
embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  Am- 
bassador to  Switzerland.  Here  he  repeatedly 
visited  Voltaire  at  Femey.  nnd  painted  his  por- 
trait and  the  well-known  "Dejeuner  de  Fcnicy." 
During  his  seven  years'  Ktay  with  the  French 
embassy  in  Naples,  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  art  exclusively,  more  especially  to  en- 
graving <ni  copper.    In  conjunct  ion  with  the  Abbe 


Saint-Non.  he  published  the  I  «//<!</>  pittvrrsqw 
de  SapliH  <t  rfr  Sieile  (1788).  He  returned  In 
France  during  the  Revolution.  Having  ionurd 
the  acquaintance  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  chosen  U 
him  to  accompany  the  exjH'dition  to  Kgypt.  in 
the  capacity  of  a  savant,  and  was  indefatigablr 
in  drawing  the  relics  of  ancient  Egyptian  an. 
In  1802  he  published  his  Yoyayc  dans  la  Bat* 
et  la  Haute  L'gypte,  the  engravings  attached  t>> 
which  are  very  correct,  and  prove  Denon  to  have 
Iteen  a  skillful  artist.  As  a  member  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Institution,  he  had  also  an  important  part 
in  its  Description  de  I'Egyptc.  Napoleon  nun 
made  him  inspector-general  of  museums,  in  which 
capacity  he  showed  great  ability.  He  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  on  various  subsequent  c.x|*- 
ditions,  und  suggested  to  him  what  art  treasures 
of  the  conquered  cities  would  be  most  suitable  for 
the  Louvre,  After  1815  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  office.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  wer<* 
occupied  in  preparing  for  publication  a  history  of 
art,  to  be  illustrated  by  the  best  artists,  but  he  ii  id 
not  live  to  finish  it.  The  work,  however,  was  com- 
pleted by  Aimiury  Duval,  and  published  in  lS2'.t. 
under  the  title  Monuments  des  arts  du  dessis 
vhez  1'  s  p'  uplcs  hi nl  aneien.s  i/ti<  wilt-mi  s. 
Denon  himself  executed  more  than  300  etchings, 
chielly  imitations  of  the  style  of  Rembrandt. 
Consult  \m  Fizelicre.  I/u  urre  originate  de  Yirant 
Denon  (  Pur  is.  1872  73). 

DENOTATION  (from  Lat.  denoture,  to  mark 
out.  from  de-  +  nota,  mark).  In  logic,  the 
totality  of  objects  to  which  any  term  with  a 
definite  meaning  can  be  applied.  Thus,  every 
individual  horse,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  is 
part  of  the  denotation  of  the  term  horse.  Demi 
tat  ion  and  connotation  (q.v.  >  arc  said  to  vary 
inversely,  because,  in  general,  with  the  increa«e 
of  attributes  in  the  connotation,  the  objects  in 
the  denotation  an*  reduced.  Tims,  horse  is  in- 
creased in  connotation  by  adding  the  word  white, 
but  this  addition  reduces  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals to  which  the  term  is  applicable  by  the 
exclusion  of  all  horses  except  white  one*. 
Synonyms  of  denotation  an*  extension,  sphere, 
breadth.   See  l/o«i<\ 

DENOUEMENT.  daWl'miix'  ( Fr..  an  un 
knotting).  In  fiction,  a  term  generally  applied 
to  the  termination  or  catastrophe  of  a  play  or 
romance:  but.  more  strictly  speaking,  it  desip- 
nates  the  train  of  circumstances  solving  tin-  plot 
and  hastening  the  catastrophe.  A  gixwl  denon*' 
ment  in  n  novel  or  play  should  be  natural, 
as  a  result  of  the  preceding  plot,  and  yet  should 
not  Ik»  so  obvious  as  to  be  easily  anticipated. 
Forced  and  arbitrary  solutions  of  plot,  offending 
against  nature  and  common  sense,  are  frequently 
perpctrntcd  for  theatrical  effect  ieoups  de  tht- 
aire). 

DENS,  Perm  ( 1090  177.~»>.  A  Roman  Catho- 
lic theologian,  bora  at  Boom,  in  Belgium.  Tb* 
scanty  information  we  possess  nUuit  Deris  is 
derived  from  the  epitaph  inscribed  on  his  toniK 
From  this  epitaph  it  Appears  that  be  was  reader 
in  theology  at  Mechlin  for  twelve  years,  ami 
president  of  the  College  of  .Mechlin  for  forty 
years.  He  was  also  canon,  penitentiary,  synod  i 
cnl  examiner,  and  scholastic  nrchpriest  of  Saint 
Rombold's — the  metropolitan  church  of  Belgium. 
The  work  which  has  rendered  Dens's  name  famil 
iar  even  to  the  Protestant  public  is  his  Theolvnin 
Moralis  it  Dogmatiea  (new  ed.,  8  vols..  Dublin. 
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1832).  11  is  n  systematic  exposition  and  defense — 
in  the  form  of  u  catechism — of  every  |H>int  ul  eth- 
ics and  doctrine  maintained  by  Roman  Catholics, 
and  has  1  ••  >  1 1  extensively  adopted  as  a  text-book 
in  their  colleges.  The  casuistical  parts  of  the 
work  have  been  severely  criticised  by  Protestant 
moralists,  and  were  translated  in  a  condensed 
form  by  J.  F.  Berg  (  Philadelphia,  1840). 

DENSITY.    See  Specific  Gravity;  Mole- 

t  U LEI*—  M  OLEC  C  LA  R  WeIOHTS  j  VAPOi. 

DENT,  Frederick  Tracy  (1820-92).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  White  Haven,  Mo. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843,  was  as- 
signed as  brevet  second  lieutenant  to  the  Sixth 
Infantry,  nerved  in  the  Southern  campaign 
during  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  brevetted 
first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
<  hurubusco,  and  in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey, 
respectively.  He  subsequently  served  for  sixteen 
years  on  frontier  duty,  taking  part  in  the  Yakima 
expedition;  was  promoted  to  be  major  in  March, 
1803,  and  was  stationed  in  New  York  to  suppress 
anticipated  riots  in  1803.  In  1865  be  was  bre- 
vetted brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services,  and  in  1806  was  made 
brigadier-genei  al  of  volunteers.  In  1873  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  general-in-ehief ;  was  in 
command  of  Fort  Trumbull,  Conn.,  in  1875,  and 
<>f  the  post  of  Saint  Augustine  in  1881. 

DENTAL  FORMULA.   See  Teeth. 

DENTALS  (Neo-Lat.  dentalis,  from  Lat. 
den*,  tooth ) .  A  name  given  to  the  sounds  repre- 
sented by  the  letters  t,  d.  th,  as  made  by  the 
tongue  against  the  teeth. 

DENTAL  SCHOOLS.    See  Medical  Schools. 

DENTATT7S,  Mamck  Cnm  s.  A  Roman 
eminent  for  his  warlike  exploits  and  the  repub- 
lican simplicity  of  his  fashion  of  life.  He  was 
three  times  consul.  During  his  first  incumbency, 
he  triumphed  over  the  Samnites  and  the  Sabines, 
and  during  his  second  ( H.c.  275),  defeated  Pyr- 
rlnis,  near  Beneventum,  and  drove  him  from 
Italy.  In  OA.'.  272  he  became  censor.  It  is 
related  that  on  one  occasion  a  Sabine  embassy, 
sent  to  his  farm  with  gifts,  found  him  roasting 
turnips  at  the  hearth.  Rejecting  the  gifts,  he 
declared  that  he  preferred  rather  to  rule  those 
possessing  gold  than  himself  to  posses  it.  He 
is  often  referred  to  by  later  writers  as  a  citizen 
of  the  old  school.  It  was  he  who  dug  the  canal 
from  Lake  Vclinus  t«>  the  River  Nera.  where  it 
falls  in  the  well-known  cascade  of  Terni. 

DENTICE  (Lat  dmtix,  a  kind  of  sea-fish: 
from  dm*,  tooth,  on  account  of  its  voracious- 
ness). A  fish  of  the  genus  Dentex,  family  Sparidie 
i -<  a  breams,  etc.).  having  a  deep,  compressed 
body,  and  in«nerally  perch-like  form;  a  single 
dorsal  tin.  the  anterior  rays  of  which  are  spin- 
ous; scnlv  cheeks;  nnd  larire  canine  teeth.  One 
species  iDrntrr  ritltjnrix) .  'dentix'  of  the  ancient 
Itonians.  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  nnd 
attains  20  to  30  pound-  weieht.  It  is  excessively 
voracious,  devouring  other  fishes;  but  is  itself  in 
much  request  as  nn  article  of  human  food,  and 
great  numbers  are  taken  in  southern  Italy,  and 
in  Dnlmntia  and  the  Levant,  where  it  is  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce,  being  cut  in  nieces, 
and  peeked  in  barrels  with  vinegar  nnd  spices  as 
■well  as  served  fresh. 


DENTIFRICE,  den'ti-frls  <  Jjit.  dattfri 
ciutH,  tooth-powder,  from  den*,  tooth  +  f Heart, 
to  rub).  Any  substance,  generally  a  powder, 
which  is  employed  as  an  aid  in  cleaning  tin- 
ted!!. Charcoal  and  cuttlefish-hone  powder  arc 
useful  as  detergents;  chalk,  as  a  soft  powder; 
and  pumice,  as  a  hard,  gritty  substance  for  occa- 
sional use,  when  the  teeth  are  more  than  ordi- 
narily colored.  Catechu,  cinchona,  and  rhatany 
are  employed  to  give  a  stringency  to  the  tootli- 
powder;  myrrh,  to  impart  odor;  and  bole  armc- 
ninc,  to  communicate  a  red  color.  Common  salt, 
cream  of  tartar,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  are  occasionally  used;  and 
where  the  breath  has  an  unpleasant  odor,  lie- 
addition  of  four  parts  of  blenching  powder  (chlo- 
ride of  lime)  to  100  of  the  tooth-powder  re- 
moves the  fetid  character  of  the  breath,  and 
also  tends  to  whiten  the  teeth.  An  excellent 
mouth-wash  may  Ik-  prepared  by  adding  to  a 
tumblerful  of  water  10  or  IS  drops  of  a  mixture 
containing  equal  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and 
essence  of  peppermint. 

DENTILS  (Lat.  dent  fowl**,  dimid.  of  </.  »v. 
tooth).  A  series  of  small  blocks,  arranged  in  a 
row  at  regular  intervals,  especially  under  the 
corona  in  a  classical  cornice.  They  arc  used  in 
the  Creek,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  and  by 
the  Romans  also  in  the  Doric  and  Composite 
orders.    Sec  E.ntaiieatcre. 

DENTINE,  dentin  <  Fr..  from  Lat.  rfcH*, 
Kngl.  tooth).  The  tissue  forming  the  principal 
mass  of  the  teeth.  It  is  a  mollification  of  osse 
ous  tissue,  but  differs  from  this  in  structure 
and  chemical  composition.  Microscopical  ex- 
amination shows  numerous  minute  branching 
tubules  imbedded  in  a  dense  intertubular  sub- 
stance, and  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tooth,  which  contains  the  pulp.  Externally,  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  enamel,  which  is  extremely  hard  ami  compact . 

DENTIROSTRES,  dcn'tl  rf.s'trez  (pi.  of  Seo 
Lat.  dvntirostriH,  from  Lat.  ifene,  Kngl.  tooth 
+  rostrum,  beak,  hill).  A  term  no  longer  in 
use,  formerly  designating  nn  artificial  group  of 
birds,  mostly  insectivorous,  having  a  notch  and 
'tooth*  in  the  margin  of  the  upper  mandible. 

DENTISTRY.  The  science  of  diseases  or 
lesions  of  the  teeth  and  adjacent  organs,  and  tin- 
art  of  making  and  inserting  appliances  for  the 
correction  of  loss,  deformity,  injury,  or  malposi- 
tion of  those  organs.  The  two  mnin  branches  of 
dentistry  are  prosthetic  or  mechanical  dentistry, 
sometimes  called  prosthodont ia.  and  operative  or 
surgical  dentistry.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  n 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two 
branches,  for  much  of  the  work  considered  to  he 
in  the  province  of  the  operative  department  is 
really  prosthetic  or  mechanics!,  and  vise  versa. 
Prosthesis  in  its  surgical  sens*'  has  been  defined 
to  be  'the  addition  of  nn  artificial  part  to  supply 
a  defect  of  the  body.'  Many  of  the  conditions 
about  the  mouth  which  call  for  treatment  require 
on  the  part  of  the  dentist  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  both  branches,  jtnd  the  treatment  is  l>otli 
prosthetic  ami  operntive.  The  operation  of  fill- 
ing teeth,  and  nNo  the  insertion  of  inlays,  nl- 
though  generally  considered  as  Udnnging  to  tb>- 
department  of  operative  dentistry,  are  to  > 
certain  extent  prosthetic,  since  they  supply  arti- 
ficial substitutes  for  lost  nnturnl  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  operative  dentistry  would  come  al«o 
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the  operation*  of  extracting  teeth,  implantation, 
replantation,  transplantation  (see  i>elow),  re- 
moval of  deposits  from  about  t)ie  teeth,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  various  disease*  or  injuries 
of  the  dental  organs  or  their  surroundings.  The 
making  of  artifieial  dentures,  crowns,  bridge- 
work.  obturator*,  and  artificial  vela  is  prosthet- 
ic; but  the  adjustment  of  such  appliances,  or 
perhaps  the  preliminary  treatment,  may  require 
no  small  amount  of  surgical  knowledge  and  skill. 
The  operative  ilentist  must  also  to  a  certain 
extent  Is*  qualified  as  an  oral  surgeon,  in  order 
that  he  may  treat  Mime  of  the  ordinary  diseases 
or  injuries  which  nu.y  affect  the  mouth  or  maxil- 
lary hones.  The  correction  of  irregularities  of 
teeth  and  the  making  of  appliances  for  the  pur- 
|>osc  are  largely  mechanical,  ami  for  that  reason 
usually  classed  under  the  head  of  prosthetic 
dentistry.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  opera- 
tion is  not  a  prosthetic  one.  and  many  prefer  to 
class  this  a-  a  third  branch  or  subdivision  of 
dentistry,  calling  it  orlhndontiu,  and  the  opera- 
tor an  'orthodontist/  Since  the  duties  of  the 
dentist  include  operation*  not  only  upon  the 
teeth,  but  also  upon  their  surrounding*  in  and 
atsnit  the  buccal  cavity,  many  are  in  favor  of 
applying  to  dentistry  the  more  comprehensive 
name  shmnttologif,  which  meant  'the  science  of 
the  mouth. ' 

As  a  distinct  profession,  dentistry  has  only 
developed  during  the  past  century.  Prior  to 
that  period,  SO  far  as  we  ran  determine,  it  ex- 
isted only  as  a  somewhat  unimportant  branch 
of  the  healing  art;  and  some  of  the  operations 
now  considered  to  in-long  only  to  the  domain  of 
dentistry  were  then  performed  by  the  medical 
practitioner,  or  perhaps  by  *ome  artisan  who 
mode  claim  to  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  in 
the  performance  of  such  operations.  The  time 
in  not  so  long  passed  as  to  1m*  beyond  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  of  the  dental  pract  it  ioners  now  living 
when  it  was  perfectly  lawful  and  permissible  for 
the  barber  or  blacksmith  to  jwrform  the  opera- 
tion of  extracting  human  teeth,  and  to  receive  a 
fee  or  award  therefor,  and  also  when  it  was  rus- 
tomnry  for  the  silversmith  or  jeweler  to  make 
artifieial  dentures, 

t'ertain  branches  of  dentistry  were  practiced 
long  before  the  modern  profession  came  into 
existence,  and  dental  operations  were  performed 
at  a  very  early  date  in  the  history  of  civilized 
nation**.  The  Romans  probably  acquired  their 
dental  knowledge  from  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
F.lruseans  and  fireek*  from  the  Egyptian*. 
Specimens  of  dental  work  in  the  shape  of  natural 
teeth  bound  together  with  gold,  or  artificial 
teeth  of  ivorv,  bone,  wood  or  stone,  attached  to 
the  natural  ones  by  mean*  of  cord,  or  gold  or 
silver  bands  or  ligature*,  have  been  found  in 
the  jaws  of  mummies,  which  were  probably 
buried  five  or  six  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian Era!  but  so  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
there  are  no  authentic  examples  of  tooth-filling 
of  equal  antiquity.  In  writings  upon  the  subject 
of  dentistry,  the  statement  is  not  infrequently 
made  that  teeth  of  mummies  have  l>een  found 
tilled  with  gold,  Hut.  according  to  the  researches 
of  Van  Mater  and  others,  the  truth  of  suclt 
statements  is  certainly  to  be  questioned.  Van 
Mater,  who  had  unusually  good  opportunities 
for  archaeological  investigation,  asserts  that 
in  hi<  careful  study  of  the  teeth  of  many  ot 
the  remains  taken  direct Iv  from  excavations  of 


ancient  tombs  in  Italy,  and  also  of  the  teeth 
of  mummies  in  various  museums  and  privatr 
collections,  he  was  unable  to  find  a  single  ex 
ample  of  a  gold  tilling  in  such  teeth.  The  results 
of  his  investigations  seem  to  show  that  case* 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  examples  of  gold  filling 
were  nothing  more  or  less  than  specimen-  of 
bridge  work,  or  perhaps  the  banding  of  teelh 
with  gold  for  the  support  of  |oo-e  ones,  or  to 
hold  artificial  teeth  in  place.  Many  of  the  speci- 
mens found  were  so  covered  with  the  necuniii 
lated  dust  of  centuries  that  it  was  impossible, 
before  removing  some  of  that  accumulation,  to 
id  I  whether  they  were  examples  of  gold  filling* 
in  the  teeth,  or  gold  bands  about  the  teeth.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  higher  orders  of  Egyp- 
tians often  caused  the  mummies  of  their  deceased 
friends  and  relatives  to  be  lavishly  decorated 
with  paint  and  gilding,  and  in  several  instances 
the  supposed  gold  fillings  in  the  mouths  of  Kcyp 
ti.m  mummies  have,  on  mere  scratching  with  ■ 
knife,  proved  to  be  nothing  but  superficial  gild- 
ing on  the  natural  teeth. 

References  to  dental  operations  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates  in  the 
fifth  century  n.r.  Aristotle  wrote  on  this  sub- 
ject about  n.r.  .150,  and  Heraclides  of  Tarentum. 
Ilerophilus,  and  Ernsjstratus  are  recorded  as 
dental  operators,  three  centuries  before  our  era. 
According  to  the  writings  of  C.  Aurclinus.  Erasis 
trattts  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo  a  leaden  'odontogogue'  i  forceps*,  "to 
prove  that  (only)  those  teeth  ought  to  be  re- 
moved which  are  loose  or  relaxed,  and  for  which 
a  leaden  instrument  will  suffice."  Celsns,  \\h« 
lived  al>oiit  B.C.  100.  was  the  first  to  recommend 
the  use  of  the  file  in  the  mouth;  saying  that  thr 
points  of  a  decayed  tooth,  which  hurt  the 
tongue,  should  be  removed  with  an  iron  file. 
Horace  (n.r.  05  to  8),  Ovid  no.  43  to  a.o  17  or 
IS),  Martial  (c.43-104  A.n. ) .  and  other  of  thr 
ancient  Greek  and  1-atin  poets,  allude  in  their 
writings  to  artificial  teeth  as  does  Cicero.  Th* 
further  history  of  dentistry  is  meagre  and  uncer- 
tain. Before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  meth 
ods  of  recording  and  transmitting  knowledge  wen* 
so  laborious  and  expensive  that  only  matters  of 
great  importance  wen*  tninscril>ed.  while  other 
matters,  of  lesser  importance,  were  tran« 
m  it  ted  anil  preserved  only  by  word  of  mouth.  It 
is  owing  to  these  conditions  that  the  early  hi<- 
tory  of  the  profession  is  so  imperfect  ami  nn 
certain.  The  oldest  printed  book  known  to 
dental  bibliography  is  one  dated  1532.  printed  in 
German  by  Peter  Jordan,  and  containing  extract* 
or  quotations  from  the  works  of  Galen.  Avi- 
ecnnu.  Mesne.  Cornelius,  Pliny,  and  others.  Thi* 
book  was  written  for  lay  readers,  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  and  in  the  chapter  treating  of  de- 
cay of  the  teeth,  the  author,  quoting  from  Mesne, 
advises,  as  one  method  of  treatment,  6r-t  U 
scratch  and  clean  with  a  fine  chisel,  knife,  fik\ 
or  any  other  suitable  instrument,  the  jwrts  at 
tacked,  and  then  to  fill  the  cavity  with  gold  leave* 
for  the  preservation  of  the  remaining  |iarts  of  the 
tooth.  If  this  quotation  is  reliable,  the  operatios 
of  filling  teeth  with  gold  must  have  been  known 
more  thnn  a  thousand  years  ago.  Galen  (a.h. 
150)  t rented  the  subject  of  the  teeth  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other  of  the  ancient  authors,  and 
his  writings  on  that  topic  were  the  best  up  to  the 
time  of  Fnllopius.  Eustachius.  and  Ambroise 
Pare,  in  the  sixteenth  centurv.  Fauchard  wroteon 
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dentistry  in  1728,  and  Bourdet  in  1757.  -John 
Hunter  in  1771  published  his  Treatise  on  th> 
Saturul  llisturi,  of  the  Human  Teeth,  and  in 
1778  .1  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Teeth,  as  a  supplement  to  his  former  work.  Not 
l>eing  a  dental  specialist,  however,  he  wrote  ana- 
tomically and  philosophically,  rather  than  prac- 
tically. Woofendale's  Practical  Observations  on 
th>  Human  Teeth  were  published  in  London  in 
1783.  Blake  wrote  on  dentistry  in  1798  or  1801. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
considerable  amount  of  original  research  has 
been  carried  on  in  all  branches  of  dental  science, 
and  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  treatises 
have  been  devoted  to  dentistry  exclusively. 

Hi8tomx)y  am)  Development.  The  micro- 
scope has  done  much  to  improve  the  practice 
of  modern  dentistry.  I.4>euwenhoek  was  the  first 
to  give  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  histological 
structure  of  the  teeth  (c.lt582).  The  main  work, 
however,  on  the  embryology,  histology,  and  path- 
ology of  the  teeth,  was  done  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  lir-t  rational  theory  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  teeth  was  advanced  bv  Coodsir  in 
IH.-57.  In  181,(1  Uobin  ami  Magitot  brought  forth 
a  iM-tter  theory  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth,  and  their  theory,  with  very 
little  modification,  is  accepted  nt  the  present 
time.    See  Teeth. 

Artii  rial  De.vitrkn.  Prior  to  the  discovery 
of  the  method  of  making  porcelain  teeth,  the 
dentist  made  use  of  human  teeth,  animal  teeth 
(those  of  cattle  am)  sheep),  hippopotamus  tusks, 
elephant  and  other  ivories,  and  bone.  The 
human  and  animal  teeth  were  fastened  in  the 
mouth  by  ligatures  of  gold  or  silver  wire,  un- 
bleached thread,  sea-grass,  or  silkworm  gut.  The 
hippopotamus  or  elephant  ivory,  or  the  common 
bone,  was  carved  in  single  teeth  or  blocks,  and 
perhaps  in  the  shape  of  full  or  partial  dentures, 
to  replace  the  lo»t  natural  teeth.  The  objections 
to  this  method  of  restoration  were  the  dillicully 
of  yetting  accurate  adaptation  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  tendency,  because  of  the  porosity  of  the 
material,  to  absorb  moisture,  to  become  offensive, 
and  ultimately  to  decay.  The  use  of  porcelain 
as  a  material  for  artificial  teeth  was  first  pro 
posed  by  l'aiichard  in  17J8;  but  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  teeth  was  first  actually  begun  by 
Duchateau,  a  French  chemist,  assisted  by  Du- 
bois, a  dentist  of  I'aris,  somewhere  In-tween  1774 
and  1770.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  metal 
faisex  in  prosthetic  dentistry  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  gold  was 
the  (ir<  metal  used  as  a  base  for  artificial  teeth, 
and  that  Dr.  Cardcttc.  of  Philadelphia,  was  the 
first  to  use  the  jjold  base  in  this  country,  in  or 
before  17h7.  Among  the  other  metals  which  have 
been  used  as  bases  for  artificial  dentures  arc 
silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  tin.  and  various 
metallic  alloy-*;  but  at  the  present  time  gold 
and  platinum  are  the  only  metals  in  general  use 
for  that  purpose,  tiuttu  pereha  as  a  base  was 
introduced  in  England  by  Edwin  Truetnan,  about 
1851.  In  18.11.  also.  Nel-on  Coodyear  discovered 
a  method  of  making  a  hard  rubber  compound, 
since  named  eulianH'-.  and  in  IS. 15  Charles  fjood- 
year,  Jr.,  obtained  a  patent  in  England  for 
making  a  dental  (date  of  hard  rubber,  in  which 
the  teeth  were  secured  before  the  compound  was 
vulcanized.  Rose-pearl,  a  preparation  of  collo- 
dion, was  next  experimented  with  as  a  l>ase,  but, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  manipulating  it.  and  to 


its  lack  of  durability,  it  fell  into  disuse.  Cellu- 
loid was  the  next  material  tried,  but,  being  more 
porous  and  less  durable  than  vulcanite,  it  is 
seldom  used  at  present.  Porcelain  and  a  com- 
bination of  platinum  and  porcelain  have  l>een  used 
as  bases  for  artificial  dentures.  Porcelain  alone 
did  not  come  into  general  use  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  manufacture,  brittlciicss,  and  danger  of 
shrinkage  or  warping  during  the  process  of  firing. 
The  combination  of  porcelain  and  platinum 
(continuous  gum)  is  made  as  follows:  A  base  of 
platinum  is  swaged  to  fit  the  mouth,  the  arti- 
ficial teeth  are  lined  with  metal  and  soldered 
to  the  platinum  base:  a  porcelain  body  of  the 
pro|>er  shade  is  next  molded  about  the  necks 
and  root  portion  of  the  artificial  teeth,  as  well 
as  upon  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  platinum, 
and  carved  and  colored  to  imitate  the  natural 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth;  the  entire 
pieee  is  then  put  in  an  oven  and  baked  long 
enough  and  often  enough  to  fuse  the  porcelain 
properly.  This  method  of  inserting  artificial 
teeth  is  one  of  the  best  at  our  command,  so  far 
as  beauty,  cleanliness,  durability,  and  correct 
imitation  of  nature  are  concerned*. 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work.  Modern  bridge- 
work  (or  the  insertion  of  artificial  teeth  by 
means  of  bands,  springs,  or  artificial  crowns 
attached  to  the  crowns  or  roots  of  natural  teeth) 
is  but  a  modification  of  methods  pursued  by  the 
ancients  many  centuries  l»efore  the  Christian 
Era.  The  use  of  bridges  is  not  infrequently  car- 
ried to  extremes,  and  bulky  bridges  are  'some- 
times attached  to  teeth  which  are  incapable  of 
bearing  the  strain  for  any  length  of  t  ime.  Poorly 
made  or  improperly  adapted  bridges  are  fre- 
quently inserted,  and  are  prolific  sources  of  pol- 
lution of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth;  and  some 
cases  of  movable  or  immovable  bridges  require 
considerable  sacrifice  of  natural  tooth  structure, 
or  perhaps  devitalization  of  the  pulp,  in  order 
that  the  bridge  may  Ik-  properly  adjusted.  It  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the 
best  means  of  restoration  or  prosthesis  in  these 
eases,  but  the  conservative  dentist  will  hesitate, 
and  perhaps  prefer  a  partial  denture,  rather 
than  resort  to  the  sacrifice  of  those  tissues  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  a  bridge. 

(Sold  shell  crowns,  for  (he  pur|>ose  id  covering 
teeth  too  badly  broken  down  to  Ik-  amenable  to 
the  operation  of  filling,  are  supposed  to  l>e  of 
quite  nM-ent  invention,  hut  it  is  claimed  that 
their  use  was  suggested  by  M.  Moutou.  of  Paris, 
as  far  back  as  1 74<i.  It  is  said  also  that  Mouton 
advised  enameling  the  exj»osed  surfaces  of  such 
crowns.  Cold  crown-work  has  l»ecn  abused  even 
more  than  bridge-work,  and  we  frequently  find 
gold  crowns  placed  on  the  anterior  teeth  to  pro 
tect  them  when  injured  or  diseased,  or  to  serve 
as  abutments  for  bridges  when  crowns  of  porce- 
lain or  porcelain-faced  crowns  would  answer  the 
purpose  as  well,  and  l>e  much  more  sightly. 
Many  patients  will  insist  on  a  dentist  placing  a 
gold  cap  or  shell  crown  on  a  tooth,  when  a  filling 
of  some  sort  would  Ik-  very  much  better  and  much 
more  artistic.  Fortunately,  the  laity,  as  well  as 
the  dentist,  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  enor 
mity  of  this  offense  against  good  ta»te. 

Fimjncs,  vrrc.  The  filling  of  teeth  is  now 
sometimes  called  obturation.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  gold,  lead  foil  was  used  as  the  ma- 
terial for  filling  teeth.  Cclsus  (n.c.  100)  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  first  to  have  advised 
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tilling  cavities  in  t«*eth ;  l>ut  the  only  reference 
i«j  tin-  subject  in  hi-  works  is  his  recommenda- 
lion  to  -lull  with  Icail  decayed  and  frail  teeth 
that  are  to  he  extracted,  in  order  that  they  may 
liol  break  under  the  forceps.  Tooth-tilling 
|iro|>er  was.  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  practiced  wry  seldom.  The  o|>crution 
of  tilling  teeth  with  gold  was  mentioned  by  Fnu- 
chanl  in  1735.  Vot  yearn  gold  was  used  in  the 
form  of  thin  foil  or  rolled  gold  of  the  non- 
euhesive  variety.  Sponge  or  crystal  gold  was  in- 
troduced in  I84U,  but  was  little  used  until  its 
application  t<>  dental  purposes  was  patented,  and 
its  working  quality  improved  by  A.  J.  Watt,  of 
I  lira.  N.  V..  in  185.1.  In  1H.V,  Dr.  Arthur,  of 
Baltimore,  recommended  the  uho  of  cohesive  gold 

for  tilling  teeth,  ami  thin  variety  is  more  used 
at  present  than  any  other.  The  use  of  mallet 
force  in  filling  teeth  with  gold  was  first  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  W  illiam  H.  Atkinson,  of  New 
York.  Platinum  has  l>een  tried  as  a  filling  ma- 
terial, but  was  found  to  be  too  harsh,  and  to 
have  too  little  ductility  and  plasticity  to  make 
it  valuable  for  that  purpose.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  combination  with  gold  foil  or  rolled  gold 
for  a  tilling  exposed  to  severe  stress.  Silver  is 
not  used  alone  for  tilling",  because  of  its  ten- 
dency to  oxidise,  and  because  of  its  stiffness  and 
waul  of  ductility.  Tin.  in  the  form  of  foil,  has 
Is-en  used  for  tilling  ti-eth  since  1783.  and  is  still 
used  for  certain  kinds  of  cavities.  The  advan- 
tages of  tin  are  that  it.  is  soft,  pliable,  easily 
condensed  and  adapted  to  cavity  walls,  a  poor 
conductor  of  beat.  and.  in  eases  of  disintegra- 
tion, yields  salts  that  seem  to  possess  antiseptic 
properties.  Yet  its  softness,  its  almost  com* 
plctc  lack  of  eohesiveness,  it*  property  of  becom- 
ing discolored  in  the  mouth,  and  its  disintegra- 
tion under  chemical  and  mechanical  influences, 
also  constitute  serious  disadvantages. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  properly  iiumipu- 
latin*!  the  simple  metals  in  tilling  teeth,  efforts 
were  early  made  toward  discovering  some  ma- 
terial of  greater  adaptability,  and.  as  a  result, 
we  have  the  plasties  so  extensively  used  at  the 
present  day.  The  earliest  of  these  materials 
wen  preparations  of  the  gum  resins,  such  as 
ethereal  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  mastic,  sanda- 
rac.  dttlltar,  or  copal.  Then  fusible  metals  were 
employed,  until,  in  lSJll  or  thereabouts,  Taveau. 
of  Poris,  introduced  the  Use  of  OMO/jSJINt.  All 
amalgam  is  a  combination  of  one  or  more  metals 
with  mercury,  and  that  first  tried  was  an  ainal- 
L'am  of  pure  silver.  The  next  amalgam  to  be 
used  was  one  of  coin-silver.  The  amalgams  as 
made  at  present  usually  consist  of  n  combina- 
tion of  thn  r  more  metals  with  mercury.  Such 

amalgams,  manipulated  by  improved  modern 
methods,  constitute  the  only  plastics  that  can 
he  considered  as  permanent  tilling  materials.  The 
other  plastic*  used  at  present  include:  Outto- 
prrelut  (Introduced  in  1847-48);  'Hill's  stopping' 
(a  mixture  of  gutta-percha  with  hauler  male 
rials)  :  o\y  chloride  of  zinc  (oxide  of  zinc  with 
a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  I  :  zinc  phosphate  (ox- 
ide of  z.ine.  with  m  solution  of  phosphoric  neid)  ; 
nxy-pho»phnte  of  copper:  aluminum  phosphate; 
ow  sulphate  of  ziiie:  ami  other  varieties  of  the 
icments.  Kncli  of  these  cements  has  its  definite 
iis«-  ami  advantages,  but  all  have  the  disadvan- 
latfe  of  serving  only  as  temporary  fillings. 

The  (Winn  of  pulp-ennuis  in  devitalized  teeth 
nil,  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Maynard 


and  linker,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  it  has  \xm 
shown,  however,  that  this  operation  was  prar 
liced  by  Bourdct  and  Fauchard,  in  Paris,  as  fat 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century: 

and,  according  to  Bourdct,  had  been  practiced 
by  others  many  years  before,  The  dipping  (co? 
ering  over)  of  exposed  pulps  is  said  to  have 
been  first  recommended  by  hoeckcr.  The  dental 
engine,  in  its  original  form,  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Morrison,  of  Saint  Louis.  Mo.,  in  184o;  in  ii> 
various  improved  forms,  it  ha.s  liecome  one  of  tht 
most  useful  of  dental  appliances.  The  use  of  the 
rubber  dam  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  mois 
ture  from  cavities  during  the  operation  of  filling 
teeth  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  S.  (_'.  Barnum 
of  New  York,  and  this  innovation  has  been  «• 
great  a  boon  to  dentistry  as  the  introduction  ul 
the  Esmarck  bandage  has  been  to  general 
surgery. 

Inlay  Wobk.  One  of  the  latest  innovation- 
in  the  art  of  dentistry  is  inlay  work,  i.  e.  the 
us*-  of  plugs  of  pom-lain,  glass,  gold,  vulcanized 
rubber,  and  similar  materials,  which  are  ce- 
mented into  n  tooth-cavity  in  such  forni  ami 
shape  as  to  fit  it  exactly.  With  the  improved 
methods  and  materials  for  making  porcelain  in 
lays,  this  mode  of  filling  carious  cavities  is 
becoming  more  and  more  popular,  and  when  per 
fee  red  will  undoubtedly  cause  the  abolition  of 
gold  fillings  in  the  anterior  teeth.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  observe  that  inlays  of  green  jade, 
placed  in  the  teeth  probably  for  ornamentation 
have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Copan,  Honda 
rns.  ami  of  Yucatan. 

I"  bus  ok  Electricity.  Electricity  has  its  pnv 
tical  applications  in  dentistry  as  well  as  in  the 
arts,  and  is  utilized  not  only  for  the  control 
of  various  mechanical  appliances  employed  h» 
the  Operative  and  prosthetic  dentist,  but  in  tlx 
form  of  the  electric  mouth-lamp,  the  cataphoric 
current,  etc.,  is  used  for  diagnostic  and  then 
petttic  purposes  as  well.  ( Vi t aphoretis,  or  th> 
method  of  forcing  drugs  into  the  tissues  by 
means  of  the  galvanic  current,  was  first  proposed 
by  Dr.  11.  W.  Richardson  as  far  back  a*  18oT. 
but  has  come  into  general  use  only  within  recent 
years.  The  X-rays,  or  Roentgen  rays,  an*  now 
put  to  practical  use  in  dental  as  well  as  in 
cral  surgery,  and  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  an- 
sometimes  of  very  great  assistance.  For  tin' 
purpose  of  detecting  urterupted  or  impacted 
teeth,  abnormal  gTowths  on  or  about  the  teeth. 
ini|>crfect  root-canal  fillings,  resorption  of  roots 
fractures  of  the  jaw.  or  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  jn  the  alveoli  of  the  teeth,  the  X  ray 
are  of  great  value  and  frequently  utilized. 

Treatment  ok  Loose  Teeth.    The  teeth  frr 
quently  become  loosened  from  their  attachments 
iii  consequence  of  local  or  constitutional  <li- 
turhanees,  and  the  treatment  of  this  condition  i* 
still  a  somewhat  knotty  problem.     When  due  te 
local  causes,  such  as  deposits  of  salivary  cal 
cuius,  or  ordinary  tartar,  the  treatment  is  prin 
eipally  local,  and  <-onsists  in  first  removing  the 
deposits,  getting  the  teeth  as  smooth  as  possible, 
and  then  adopting  proper  therapeutic  and  pn> 
phylnctic  measures,  with  a  view  to  inducing  ■< 
healthy  condition  of  the  soft  tissm-s  and  prevent 
ing  a  return  of  the  deposit.    The  constitutional 
cans**,  which  is  more  often  concerned  than  any 
other  in  bringing  about  the  loosening  of  teeth,  is 
the  so-called  'gouty*  or  'rheumatic'  condition. 
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In  annex  of  thin,  nature,  tin-  treatment  should  l>e 
both  lex nl  und  constitutional  or  general. 

REPLANTATION;  TkANSI'LANTATION  ;  iMI'l.ANTA- 

tion.  Implantation,  <>r  Luc  replacing  of  »  natural 
tooth  in  tin-  socket  from  which  it  dun  been  ex- 
tracted! or  forced  out,  is  a  very  old  operation, 
and  it*  definite  history  is  unknown.  Trans- 
plantation,  or  the  placing  of  a  natural  tooth  in 
a  natural  make!  other  than  the  one  it  originally 
occupied.  is  also  an  old  operation,  and  was 
spoken  of  by  Amhroise  Pari1  ill  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  this  ojx'ration,  it  was  cuitomary  to 
use  ai  freshly  extracted  tooth  from  the  mouth  of 
one  person  anu  place  it  in  the  socket  of  a  newly 
extracted  tooth  in  the  mouth  of  another.  In 
an  aihcrii-.cn;eiit  inserted  in  a  Philadelphia 
I  .a  per  in  1784,  Lc  Maycur,  a  dentist,  offer*  two 
guineas  each  for  sound  teeth  to  In-  obtained  from 
"persons  dis|s>scd  to  sell  their  front  teeth,  or 
any  of  them."  1  m  plantation,  which  may  de- 
lined  lo  he  the  placing  of  n  natural  or  artificial 
tooth  in  an  artificially  prepared  socket,  or  the 
insertion  of  an  artificial  tooth  in  a  natural 
socket,  was  suggested  by  Dr.  William  Younger, 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal«  in  ISHa;  hut  it  is  asserted 
that  Rourdet,  in  1780,  advised  a  similar  opera- 
tion. In  the  Pcabody  Museum,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  there  is  a  jaw,  discovered  in  the  ruin* 
of  t'opim.  Honduras,  wherein  is  implanted  (in 
the  socket  »f  a  left  lower  lateral  incisor)  an  arti- 
ficial tooth  of  carved  stone,  which  from  the 
amount  of  tartar  on  it  would  indicate  a  con 
-nlerable  amount  of  use  in  the  mouth  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  exact  age  of  those  ruins  is  un- 
known, but  this  specimen  of  implantation  prob- 
ably antedates  Dr.  Younger's  operation  by  altout 
1500  years.  Experience  has  shown  that  im- 
planted teeth  are  short-lived.,  so  far  as  their 
usefulness  goes.  After  a  period  varying  from 
two  to  ten  ot  twelve  years,  the  implanted  teeth 
almost  invariably  loosen  and  fall  out,  because 
of  absorption  of  the  roots  when  natural  teeth 
nre  used,  and  incompatibility  when  artificial 
roots  are  inserted.  In  many  case*  of  implauta 
lion,  the  operation  is  unsuccessful  from  the 
start,  and  no  union  is  obtained :  in  other*,  a 
slight  attachment  seem*  to  occur  between  the 
tooth  and  alveolus,  which  gives  out  after  a  few 
weeks  or  months;  while  in  a  fair  percentage  of 
cases  the  teeth  may  become  firmly  attached  anil 
remain  for  several  years.  A*  a  rule,  they  seldom 
remain  longer  than  three  or  four  years,  and  are 
much  shorter-lived  than  replanted  or  trans- 
planted teeth. 

An. esthetics.  The  action  and  history  of  the 
use  of  atueathetics  may  l>c  found  described  in  the 

general    article    An.i:stiiktic.   and    in    a  mini 
Iter    of    sfMcial    article?,   on    the    more  impor 
1ant  anaesthetic  *uh*tances   in   oaf  at  present. 
Here  it  may  lie  stated  that,  while  chloroform 
ami  ether  were  much  used  in  dentistry  formerly, 
practically  the  only  funeral  amc*thctic  employed 
by  dentists  at  presenl  i*  nitrous  oxide,  or  •laugh 
ing  pi*-'    The  only  local  amesthetic  now  u*ed  in 
dentistry  to  any  extent   is  cocaine,  which  ha* 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  u*e  of  cold-pro 

dueing  volatile  substances,  like  ordinary  ether, 
ethyl,  chloride,  or  rhigolene. 

Orthodontia.  Orthodontia,  or  the  art  of  regu- 
lating or  correcting  malpositions  of  lecth.  has 
recently  developed  into  a  distinct  specialty,  al- 
though some  attention  ha*  been  given  to  it  by 
dentists  ever  since  Hie  latter  part  of  the  cigh- 
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teenth  century.  At  the  present  time  some  opera- 
tors devote  their  whole  attention  to  this  branch 
id  practice,  and  the  result*  obtained  by  those 
who  have  the  necessary  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
diagnostic  ability  are  extremely  gratifying. 

Dkntists.  Woofcndalc.  who  came  to  America 
in  1700,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  regular 
dental  practitioner  in  this  country.  Lemaire 
came  to  this  country  probably  in  1784.  James 
Gardelte,  a  native  of  France,  commenced  prac- 
tice here  in  1781.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  in 
178-1,  and  continued  in  successful  practice  there 
for  forty-live  year*.  ,Io*iah  Flugg,  who,  as  far 
as  can  now  Is?  accurately  determined,  was  the 
first  dentist  native  to  this  country,  commenced 
practice  in  1782.  He  obtained  his  knowledge  of 
dentistry  from  l^emaire.  Isaac  ( !reenwood,  the 
father  of  the  John  Greenwood  who  made  sets  id 
artificial  teeth  for  (Seorge  Washington,  was  prob 
ably  the  first  dentist  in  Boston.  John  Green 
wood  and  his  younger  brother,  (.'lnrk,  were  in 
practice  in  New  York  about  1784.  The  increas- 
ing growth  of  the  profession  since  1820  is  shown 
by  tile  following  figures:  In  1820  there  were 
about  100  dentists  in  the  l/nited  States;  in  1872 
the  number  had  increased  to  5000;  in  1803  the 
number  was  13,600;  in  1808,  18,000;  in  1001) 
the  number  in  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada  was 
20,500;  in  11-02  the  United  States  and  Canada 
had  over  27,000  dentists,  of  which  number  10,300 
were  graduates  of  regular  dental  colleges. 

LrTEftATt  KK.  Marshall,  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Operative  Dentistry  (  Philadelphia,  1901  )  ; 
Marshall,  A  Manual  of  I  he  Injuries  and  Dixeases 
of  the  Fare,  Mouth,  and  Jaw*  ( Philadelphia* 
1807)  :  Richardson,  .1  I'raetical  Treatise  on  Me- 
chanical Dentistry,  edited  by  Warren  (Philadel- 
phia. 1000);  Kssig,  1«?crir«n  Text  book  of  Pros 
thetic  Dentistry  (Philadelphia.  1800);  Gorgas. 
Dental  Mrdieinc  (Philadelphia.  1001);  Harri*. 
Dictionary  of  Dental  Science  (Philadelphia. 
1803)  ;  Gurretson.  System  of  Oral  Suryery  (Phil 
adclphin.  1800)  ;  Kirk,  American  Text  book  of 
Operatire  Dentistry  (Philadelphia,  1000);  Dex 
ter,  llistoni  of  Dental  and  Oral  Science  in  ,4»ieri- 
ca  ( Philadelphia,  1870).  The  ftrntal  t'osmos, one 
of  the  most  widely  read  journal*  at  the  present 
time,  liegan  its  exi*tenec  as  The  Dental  Sews- 
Letter,  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  Octolter.  1847;  it 
has  appeared  as  the  Dental  Cosmo*  since  1850. 
See  Tkkth. 

DENTITION.    See  Tv.ktii. 

DENTON  (Danetown).  A  manufacturing 
and  coal-mining  town  in  Lancashire,  Knglaml. 
2'-j  miles  southwest  of  Ashton  (Map:  England. 
ii  It  owns  remunerative  municipal  gas 

work*.  Population,  in  1801.  14,000;  in  1001. 
14.000. 

D'ENTRECASTEAUX  ISLANDS,  dax  tr- 

kr'is'to'  -  named  in  honor  id  their  discoverer. 
Joseph  Antoine  d,Ettircca»tcau#\ .  A  group  of 
islands,  about  10  mile*  off  the  *outhca*t  COas) 
of  New  Guinea,  lying  in  latitude  10"  S.  (Map: 
F.a*t  India  Islands,  L  8),  They  consist  of  three 
large  islands,  namely.  Ferguson,  \orman*bv.  and 
Goodcnough,  ami  a  number  of  islets,  with  a 
tolal  area  of  about  1200  square  mile*.  They 
are  very  mountainous,  some  |>eak'  attaining  the 
height  of  7000  feet.  Extinct  volcanoes  nnd  hoi 
sprint.'*  are  found  on  Ferguson  Island.  Tin  nnd 
traces  of  gold  have  U-en  discovered,  Since  lss."> 
Hie  group  has  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  forming 
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DENVER. 


an  administrative  dependency  of  Britiiih  New 
(Juinea.   The  inhabitants  are  Papuans. 

DEN'UDA'TION.    See  Kbosion. 

DEN'VER.  The  largest  eity  of  Colorado, 
State  capital,  and  county-seat  of  Arapahoe 
County,  at  the  junction  of  the  South  Platte  River 
and  Cherry  Creek;  2025  miles  from  New  York 
Citv  and  1  !57  miles  from  San  Francisco;  in 
latitude  39*  47'  N.,  longitude  105°  W.  (Map: 
Colorado,  E  2).  It  is  an  important  railroad  cen- 
tre. Anion"  the  lines  entering  the  city  are  the 
Atchison.  Ti.peka  and  Santa  Fe;  the"  Chicago. 
Burlington  and  QuincV;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
land and  Pacific;  the  Colorado  Midland;  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Crande;  the  Missouri  Pacific;  the 
Union  Pacific;  mid  the  Colorado  Southern. 

The  city,  far-famed  for  its  beauty  and  beauti- 
ful climate,  is  magnificently  situated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  .")270  feet,  within  15  mile*  of  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Owing  to  the  re- 
markable clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  many  of 
the  prominent  peaks  are  discernible  in  clear 
weather,  although  distant  70  miles  and  more. 
Resides  the  grand  view  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains on  one  side,  there  is  a  vast  stretch  of  plains 
on  the  other,  and  from  the  latter  the  city  has 
been  named  the  'Queen  City  of  the  Plains.'  "  Den- 
ver has  a  climate  peculiarly  mild  and  adapted  to 
people  suffering  with  pulmonary  complaints.  The 
city  is  laid  out  regularly  with  broad  and  shaded 
streets,  is  substantially  built  with  brick  and 
stone,  and  is  watered  entirely  by  irrigation.  'I*he 
more  important  streets  are  asphalted,  20  miles 
of  thoroughfares  being  paved  in  this  way.  Among 
noteworthy  buildings  and  institutions  an'  the 
Capitol  on  Capitol  Hill,  an  imposing  structure  of 
Colorado  granite,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000; 
the  United  States  custom  house  and  post -office; 
the  United  States  mint:  the  county  court-house; 
the  chamber  of  commerce;  the  mining  exchange; 
the  I'nion  Depot;  University  of  Denver  (Metho- 
dist Kpiseopal);  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
(Roman  Catholic)  ;  Baptist  Female  College; 
Wotffl  Hall  (Protestant  Episcopal);  Trinity 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Brown  Pnlace 
Hotel;  the  Tabor  Opera  House,  and  the  Denver 
Club:  Equitable  Building,  and  Saint  Anthony's; 
Saint  Luke's,  Snint  . Joseph's,  anil  several  other 
hospitals  and  sanatoriums.  The  city  has  also 
theological,  law,  and  medical  colleges,  n  manual 
training  school,  and  art  museum,  and  a  public 
library  of  90.000  volumes,  besides  the  State  li- 
brary of  15,000  volumes  and  numerous  others.  Of 
the  twelve  public  parks,  with  a  total  area  of  550 
acres,  the  largest  is  City  Park,  a  preserve  of  320 
acres,  adorned  with  llowers.  shrubbery,  statuary, 
etc.,  and  including  zoological  gardens,  a  natural- 
history  museum,  lakes,  bicycle  track,  and  drive- 
ways. The  street  railway  service  of  the  city  is 
particularly  efficient,  the  system  covering  145 
miles.  At  Denver  are  held  an  annual  (lower 
show,  and  the  Festival  of  Mountain  and  Plain, 
an  event  which  is  of  more  than  local  interest. 

A  combination  of  favorable  natural  conditions 
has  resulted  in  making  Denver  the  leading  indus- 
trial city  of  the  western  mountain  region  of  the 
United  States.  Chief  of  these  is  its  proximity 
to  the  great  mining  region  of  Colorado,  which 
produces  uot  only  metals — lead, copper,  iron. gold, 
and  silver — but  also  coal,  the  latter  making  it 
possible  to  smelt  the  ores,  and  thus  avoid  snip- 
ping to  other  parts  for  that  purpose.    Added  to 


this  is  the  convenient  situation  of  the  city  for  a 
railway  centre.  Fifteen  lines  now  enter  the  city, 
making  it  altogether  the  best  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing centre  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States — 
the  metropolis  of  a  vast  region.  Furthermore,  the 
great  distance  from  the  Eastern  manufacturing 
centres  exempts  it  largely  from  trade  competition. 
Pueblo  being  its  only  rival.  The  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  in  1000  was  $4 1 ,3(59,000, 
considerably  over  one-fourth  of  which  was  the 
product  of  smelting  and  refining  works.  After 
this  in  order  of  importance  were  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products  and  llouring  and"  grist 
mill  products.  The  machinery  produced  consists 
largely  of  that  used  in  mining.  The  manufacture 
of  malt  liquors  and  railroad-car  construction 
and  repairs  are  al*o  considerable  industries. 
During  the  decade  1890-1900  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  output  of  industries  other  than 
that  connected  with  smelting  and  refining  works. 
Denver  is  important  as  a  live-stock  market, 
and  as  the  trade  centre  of  a  tributary  agri- 
cultural region.  It  has  large  wholesale  interests 
in  dry  goods  and  groceries,  its  annual  jobbing 
trade  being  estimated  nt  $25,000,000.  The  stock- 
yards handled  in  1P-0I  over  575.000  head  of  stock. 

The  City  Council  is  a  bicameral  body,  consti- 
tuted of  5  supervisors  and  16  aldermen.  The 
Mayor  is  elected  for  two  years.  The  boards  of 
public  works,  fire,  and  police,  consisting  of  three 
members  each,  receive  their  appointment  from 
the  State  Oovernor.  The  health  and  the  park 
commission*  and  the  superintendents  of  street - 
cleaning,  sprinkling,  supplies,  and  certain  other 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  city 
surveyor,  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney,  and  clerk 
are  elected  by  the  people.  The  city  owns  its 
water  works,  the  supply  of  water  being  secured 
from  the  mountain  streams,  but  the  works  are 
operated  by  a  private  com|>anv.  The  net  debt  in 
1 900  was  S2.I94.000,  or  $10.39  per  capita.  The 
total  actual  income  was  .*2.37S.OOO,  and  the  ex- 
|>enditure  for  maintenance  and  operation  was  $1. 
(587.000.  The  Iar«er  annual  appropriations  ap- 
proximate .*800.000  for  schools.  (105.000  for  the 
tire  department.  $150,000  for  the  police  depart 
ment,  .slOO.000  for  municipal  lighting,  and  s?X.">. 
000  for  parks. 

Denver  was  first  settled  by  miners  in  1858,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
by  the  Provisional  Legislature  and  named  in 
honor  of  C.en.  .J.  W.  Denver,  then  (Jovernor  of 
Kansas.  In  1801  it  was  reincorporated  by  the 
lirst  Territorial  legislature.  It  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Territory  in  1867.  and  in  1870.  on  the 
completion  of  the  Denver  Pacific  and  the  Kansas 
Pacific  railroads,  was  first  connected  by  rail  with 
the  Fast  and  South.  Destructive  floods  occurred 
in  IS04  and  in  1870.  In  1894  the  town  of  South 
Denver  was  annexed.  Since  1870  its  growth,  a 
striking  instance  of  the  phenomenal  rise  of  West- 
ern cities,  has  been  exceedingly  rapid:  a  popula- 
tion of  4759  in  that  vear  having  increased  to 
35.629  in  1880.  100.713  in  1890.  and  133.859  in 
1900.  including  25.300  persons  of  foreign  birth 
and  3900  of  negro  descent. 

DENVER,  UvtVKitsiTv  of.  An  institution 
of  higher  education  founded  in  1804  at  Denver. 
Colo.,  by  fJovcrnor  John  Evans  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Tt  was 
known  as  Colorado  Seminary  until  1880.  when  it 
was  reorganized  and  the  present  name  adopti-d 
in  evidence  of  its  increased  educational  scope. 
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All  its  degrees.  now  aggregating  877,  have  been 
conferred  since  1882.  The  university  comprises 
-even  college*  and  a  preparatory  school.  The 
seven  colleges  are:  The  College  of  Liberal  Arte, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  IlitT  School  of  Theology, 
the  Denver  and  Gross  College  of  Medicine,  the. 
Denver  Law  School,  the  Colorado  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  and  the  College  of  Music.  The  uni- 
versity owns  and  occupies  twelve  buildings, 
which  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $350,000.  Three 
of  these  buildings  are  in  the  heart  of  Denver, 
namely,  the  Music  Building,  the  Hnish  building, 
which  is  the  home  of  the  professional  schools,  aud 
the  Medical  Laltorntory  Building.  The  other 
nine  buildings  are  at  University  I'ark,  a  suburb 
nf  Denver.  Among  these  buildings  at  I'niversity 
l'.irk  the  most  notable  are:  I'niversity  Hall,  the 
111 tF  Theological  Hall,  nnd  the  Chamberlin  Ob- 
servatory, gift  of  Humphrey  B.  Chamberlin. 
The  Chamberlin  Observatory  is  a  conspicuous 
astronomical  station,  and  contains  a  20-inch 
telescope  by  Alvnn  Clark  &  Sons.  The  student 
enrollment  for  HX)2  was  llt>7.  divided  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  colleges,  501  ;  in  the  Music  College, 
501;  in  the  preparatory  school,  105.  For  1002, 
1:13  professors  and  instructors  were  in  service. 
For  1003,  172  professors  and  instructors  are  en- 
gaged. All  the  properties  ami  endowments 
amount  to  more  than  $700,000. 

DENZINGER,  den't singer,  Franz  Joseph 
(1X21-04).  A  German  architect.  He  was  born 
at  Liege,  Belgium,  where  hi-<  father  was  profes- 
sor at  the  university.  He  studied  at  Wfirzburg. 
then  in  Munich  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
under  Gartner  at  the  Academy  of  Arts.  In  1S54 
he  entered  the  Government  "service  at  Kegensburg. 
and  in  IKf>0  was  appointed  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  restoration  and  completion  of  which  he 
carried  out  in  the  most  successful  manner.  His 
next  important  work  was  the  reconstruction  of 
the  cathedral  at  Frankfort -on-the-Main,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  18b*7.  Here  he  also 
erected  the  building  of  the  municipal  archives  and 
the  DreiUi'lninp-kirche.  Among  his  other  struc- 
tures may  he  mentioned  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  the  university  at  Frlanpen  nnd  the  snline 
hathing  establishment  at  Kissingen.  He  died  in 
Nuremberg. 

DE'ODAND  (ML.  dcodandum,  to  be  given  to 
<!od.  from  Dio,  to  God  +  danduni,  to  be  given). 
In  English  law,  a  term  applied  to  any  chattel 
which  was  directly  instrumental  in  causing  the 
death  of  a  human  being,  either  by  accident  or  by 
homicide.  Where  a  person  was  thus  killed  a  jury 
was  summoned,  and,  if  any  domestic  animal  or  in- 
animate thing  was  found  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death,  it  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
usually  for  pious  or  charitable  uses — 'to  appease 
Odd's  wrath.'  as  some  of  the  enrly  writers  put  it. 
Thus,  if  a  horse  and  cart  ran  over  a  person  and 
killed  him.  they  were  forfeited  as  accursed 
things,  irrespective  of  whether  they  belonged  to 
the  deceased  or  to  some  other  person  who  was  not 
otherwise  connected  with  the  accident.  The  right 
or  franchise  to  have  nil  deodands  in  a  certain 
district  was  sometimes  granted  to  individuals 
by  the  Crown.  This  curious  law.  which  has  its 
analogies  in  many  primitive  legal  systems,  wa's 
not  finally  abolished  in  Great  Britain  until  the 
year  184(5*  by  statute  (0  and  10  Vict.,  e.  62).  It 
was  never  recognized  in  the  t'nited  States.  Con- 
sult :  Blackstone.  Commentaries  on  the  Lairs  of 


England;  Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal  Laic 
of  England  (London,  1883). 

DE  ODAR'.    See  Cedab. 

DEODORIZER  ( from  Lat.  dc,  from,  away  -f 
odor,  smell,  scent).  Any  chemical  substance 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  or  de- 
stroying the  odoriferous  principles  evolved  espe- 
cially from  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  They  strictly  belong  to  the  classes  of 
substances  known  a»  antiseptics  (q.v.)  and  disin- 
fectants (q.v. ). 

DE  OFFICIIS,  de  offlshlls  (Lac,  On 
Duties).  A  treatise  on  morals  by  Cicero,  ad- 
dressed directly  to  his  son  Ma  n  il-.  The  work  is 
in  three  books,"  but  is  doubtless  incomplete. 

D'EON  DE  BEAUMONT,  da 'on'  dc  bo'inox'. 
See  Kox  uk  Beaumont. 

DEOPRAYAO,  da'6-pra-yag'.or  DEVAPRA- 
YAGA,  da'va-prA-ya'ga  (Skt.,  altar  of  the  gods). 
A  village  of  the  native  State  of  Garhwal,  India, 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  situation  at  the  fork 
of  the  Alaknanda  and  the  Bhagirathi,  whose 
united  waters  immediately  assume  the  name  of 
Ganges  (Map:  India,  C*  2).  Marking,  as  it 
were,  the  source  of  the  sncred  river,  Deoprayag  is 
a  favorite  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Hindus. 
There  are  an  ancient  temple,  a  flight  of  steps  in 
the  rock  down  to  the  brink  of  the  mingled 
streams,  and  three  basins  excavated  in  the  solid 
stone  a  little  Inflow  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  current.  The  permanent  population,  about 
!000,  consists  chiefly  of  Brahmins. 

DE  O'RATO'RE  (Lat..  On  the  Orator).  A 
dialogue  in  three  books  by  Cicero  (B.C.  55),  treat- 
ing of  the  studies  necessary  for  an  orator,  the 
matter,  and  the  form  and  delivery  of  a  speech. 
The  principal  speakers  are  the  "great  orators 
Lucius  Crass  us  and  Marcus  Antonius.  The 
treatise  is  a  masterpiece,  showing  Cicero's  best 
style  in  a  subject  with  which  he  was  intimately 
familiar. 

DEPARTMENT  (  Fr.  dtparhment,  from  Lat. 
dispart  in:  to  divide).  An  administrative  divi 
sion  in  France.  The  old  provincial  divisions 
were  abolished  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
171M).  and  the  country  was  divided  into  83  de 
partments.  This  was  done  at  the  instance  of 
Mirabeau.  who  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  wip- 
ing out  the  ancient  territorial  boundaries  in 
order  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Central  Government,  and  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  aristocracy,  which,  based  upon  ancient 
custom,  was  still  strong  in  the  provinces.  In  the 
redistribution,  care  was  taken  to  efface  as  fnr  as 
possible  ancient  political  divisions;  and  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  a  department  was  con- 
stituted out  of  territory  taken  from  two  or  more 
provinces.  Most  of  the  departments  were  named 
after  rivers  or  mountains.  The  number  of  depart- 
ments at  present  is  87.  At  the  head  of  each  is  a 
prefect,  ap|>ointed  by  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  nssisted  by  a  conscil  de  prefecture.  The 
departments  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements. 

DEPARTURE.  Tn  nautical  langunge.  a  dis- 
tance along  a  parallel  of  latitude  measured  In 
nautical  miles;  especially  the  distance  east  or 
west  made  by  a  ship.  When  the  course  is  neither 
east  nor  west  the  departure  =  distance  nailed  X 
nine  of  course.  Since  minutes  of  longitude  arc 
in  length  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  lati- 
tude in  which  they  are  measure,!,  we  have  drpar- 
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lure  (in  nautical  miles)  =  minutes  of  longitude 
X  Conine  of  the  latitude  in  which  the  departure 
is  measured.  To  determine  the  exact  position  of 
a  ship  when  starting  u|w>n  u  voyage  and  after 
leaving  port  is  termed  taking  a  departure.  It  is 
Uitially  done  l»y  observing  the  hearings  of  two 
i  r  more  objects  arid  transferring  those  Itearings 
to  a  chart  whence  the  exact  point  is  determined. 
I  or  use  of  this  term  in  surveying,  see  article 
St  HVKYINU. 

DE  PAUW  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  situated  at  (Srceneastlc,  Ind. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Indiana  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  in  lx:t7,  and  was 
known  until  IXHt  as  the  Indiana  Asbury  Univer- 
sity. In  recognition  of  the  many  gifts  made  to 
the  university  by  Washington  C.  IV  Pauw,  who, 
besides  donations  during  his  lifetime,  provided  in 
his  will  for  an  endowment  fund  of  about  $1,000.- 
000,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  in 
that  year  to  IV  I'auw  I'niversity.  With  the  ex 
peeled  increase  in  the  endowment  fund,  the  uni- 
versity entered  n|K>n  n  course  of  rapid  expansion. 
Schools  of  music,  law,  theology,  pedagogy,  and 
the  line  arts  were  organized  and  grnduate  courses 
were  introduced  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Most  of  the  IV  Pauw  bequest  has  not.  however, 
In-come  available  as  yet,  and  the  plan  formulated 
in  1*84  has  not  been  carried  out  to  its  full  ex- 
lent.  TV  I'auw  University  at  present  consists 
of  the  colleges  of  arts,  music,  and  liberal  arts. 
It  offers  courses,  partially  elective,  leading  to 
appropriate  degrees  in  art  and  science.  The  at- 
tendance in  100J  was  more  than  tlOO.  excluding 
students  in  the  musical  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments. 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  normal  children  who  must  Iw  supported 
by  other  than  their  natural  guardian*.  It  does 
not  include  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  epi- 
leptic, and  feeble-minded,  who  are  classified  as 
dc  fret  ires,  nor  those  of  perverse  habits,  known  as 
juvenile  delinquent  (q.v.i. 

In  ancient  times  the  Semites  placed  a  higher 
value  on  children  than  did  the  Aryans.  Among 
the  Aryans,  however,  childless  families  sometimes 
adopted  children.  The  father  in  (J  recce  and 
Rome  had  practically  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children  ami  could  sell  them  into  slav- 
ery. Infanticide  was  common.  Vet  the  children 
left  alone  were  not  entirely  neglected,  and  their 
adoption  was  encouraged  by  decrees  making  them 
the  slaves  of  those  paring  for  them.  Not  until 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  do  We  find 
any  spi-cial  attention  paid  to  child-saving.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  anions:  Europeans  and 
I  heir  descendant and  wherever  Christ  ian  mis- 
sionaries have  gone.  we  find  increasing  attention 
l>.iid  to  dependent  children. 

In  the  sixth  century  came  the  beginning*  of 
special  institutions  for  such  children  in  France, 
and  a  little  later  in  Italy.  (See  Forxuuxr. 
Hospitals.)  From  these  humble  beginnings  the 
great  institution*  now  found  in  all  eivili/ed  land- 
have  »rnwn.  The  State  has  come  to  recognize 
that  it  is  responsible  for  the  pro|>er  care  of  the 
children,  and  is  gradually  extending  its  efforts 
for  the  sake  of  its  own  future  welfare,  as  well  an 
f«r  that  of  the  children. 

From  the  practice  of  receiving  voting  children 
into  institutions  to  save  their  lives  there  natu 
rallv  developed  tin-  belief  that  such  institutions 


were  even  better  places  for  the  children  than  any 
family  home.  Here  children  would  lie  kept  from 
the  temptations  of  the  world;  here  they  would 
be  cared  for  by  skilled  matrons  and  taught  by 
chosen  teachers:  here,  too,  religious  instruction 
would  Ik-  planted  in  fruitful  soil.  The  Church, 
under  whose  influence  these  institutions  arose, 
encouraged  this  Micf.  This  is  the  principle 
underlying  all  institutional  care  for  dependent 
children.  The  highest  development  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  found  in  the  institutions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  child  to  pass  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
constantly  guarded  from  the  world.  Europe, 
except  France,  has  largely  followed  this  method, 
ami  it  is  widespread  in  America. 

The  older  plan  of  rearing  dependent  children  in 
family  homes  has,  however,  kept  a  foothold  and 
is  latterly  coming  rapidly  to  the  front.  It  exists 
in  two  forms.  In  the  first  the  children  are  board- 
ed out  in  families,  the  hoard  being  paid  by 
societies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for 
children  or  by  the  State.  This  system  has  been 
successfully  carried  on  in  Scotland  and  England, 
hut  has  found  its  greatest  development  in  Aus 
tralia  and  France.  In  France  a  special  depart 
tnent  of  the  fiovernment.  with  branches  in  the 
provinces,  l>oards  out  the  children  and  supervises 
them  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.  No 
board  is  paid  after  the  twelfth  year,  the  children 
being  then  indentured.  In  the  second  form  the 
children  are  placed  out  for  adoption  or  are  in- 
dentured to  persons  willing  to  receive  them  and 
to  assume  all  responsibility  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  education.  After  the  initial  expense 
of  finding  ami  investigating  a  home,  this  system 
costs  the  public  nothing  save  the  ex|>ensc  of 
supervision  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
child.  This  plan  has  found  its  chief  field  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

In  America  during  colonial  times  children  were 
apprenticed  in  families  or  were  consigned  to  the 
almshouse.  It  was  gradually  recognized  that 
the  influence  of  the  almshouse  was  degrading, 
ami  the  leading  States  now  forbid  the  practice 
It  still  prevails  in  the  Southern  States.  Illinois 
is  the  only  prominent  Northern  State  permitting 
it.  The  movement  for  institutions  began  about 
1X00  and  rapidly  spread  in  the  larger  cities. 
Organized  effort  for  placing  children  in  family 
bonus  started  with  the  founding  of  the  New 
York  Children's  Aid  Society  in  IX.Vt.  Similar 
societies  are  now  found  in  most  cities.  The  first 
of  the  children's  home  societies  was  started  in 
Illinois  in  ISS.t.  They  now  exist  in  twenty  four 
States,  chiefly  in  the  West.  Their  work  has  been 
largely  outside  the  big  cities. 

The  advocates  of  the  institutional  plan  and 
those  who  favor  the  placing  out  system  have  long 
l)een  at  swords'  points.  Each  has  claimed  that 
the  other  system  did  not  produce  the  best  results. 
There  is  taking  place  in  America,  however,  a 
gradual  amalgamation  of  the  two  systems.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  the  institution  fosters  n 
pride  which  fends  to  develop  the  institution  at 
the  expense  of  the  child:  that  institutional  life 
is  artificial  and  cultivates  dependence  rather  than 

independence.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  admitted 
fhat  some  children  need  for  a  time  the  training 
in  obedience  and  in  respect  for  authoritv  which 
institutional  lisciplhw  gives;  that  children  in 
bad  physical  condition  often  receive  better  care 
in  an  institution  than  is  possible  in  the  average 
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luniu- ;     that  tho  work  of  placing  out  children 
HiUHt  b«>  most  carefully  done  to  avoid  putting 
children  in  bad  home*:  that  it  i*  Home*. i men  hard 
tu  tintl  tin-  proper  plait*  for  a  particular  child. 
To-day   institutions  arc  placing  out  many  chil- 
dren, while  placing -out  agencies  arc  tending  ehil 
■Iron  to  institutions  for  temporary  care.  Both 
agree  that  the  home  is  the  normal  place,  and  that 
the  place  of  the  institution  is  to  give  the  ttcces- 
-u ry  training  to  lit  the  child  for  home  life.  It 
has  HO  far  been  possible  to  Hud  free  homes  for 
most  of  the  children  placed  out,  and  the  hoard- 
ing-nut system  has  Ik-cm  in  Use  only  in  the  East. 

The  general  interest  in  the  .subject  has  led  to 
tlu-  active  participation  of  the  State.     In  New 
York,  California.  Pennsylvania,  ami.  to  a  lesser 
decree,    in    Other   States,   subsidies   have  been 
granted  from  public  funds  to  private  societies. 
Tlic  result  has  not  been  satisfactory.    Large  in- 
atituliuns  have  I  icon  built  up  which  tend  to  re- 
eeive  children  not  really  dependent  for  the  sake 
of  additional  revenue.    The  result  is  plainly  seen 
by  comparing  New  York  with  1  dependent  child 
t<>  200  of  population:    California,    I    to  225; 
IVniisvlvania.  1  to  600,  with  Ohio.  1  to  1000; 
Indiana.  1  to  1110;  Michigan.  1  to  12,500.  Ohio 
and  Indiana  have  systems  of  county  homes,  the 
various  counties  individually  or  in  combination 
maintaining  institutions.    They  plan  to  place 
out  the  children  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Michi- 
gan in  1874  opened  what  is  known  ns  the  State 
Public  School  (q.V.),    All  children  becoming  pub 
lie  charges  are  sent  to  this  school  and  are  placed 
out  as  simjii  as  seems  l>ost.    The  result  has  been 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  de- 
pendent on  the  State.     This  system  has  been 
adopted  in  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota, 
and  Colorado.     In  Massachusetts  nnd  Pennsyl- 
vania the  boarding-out  system  has  been  largely 
developed.     In  the  remaining  Northern  States 
this  work  in  chiefly  left  to  private  initiation. 
The  State  homes  for  the  orphans  of  soldier*  nnd 
sailors,  started  soon  nfter  the  Civil  War,  have 
Ix-en  generally  abandoned  or  turned  into  orphan 
asylums.    There  is  now  a  strong  movement  to- 
ward Stale  control  and  supervision  of  the  work 
for  dependent  children.  New  Jersey  has  organised 
n  State  Hoard  of  Children's  Guardians.  Indiana 
has  appointed  a  State  agent,  and  other  States  are 
considering  similar  proposals.    Consult:  Wines, 
I'rittmtt   and   Child  •Sarintf   Institutions  (Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  1880)  :    Hilt  Children  of  the  Stnte 
(London.  I8K!»)  :    Folks,  Cure  of  Ihstitutr.  Seg- 
I.,  hd.  and  Drlimfuettt  Children  (Albany.  1000): 
Henderson.  Introduction  to  Study  of  Dependents, 

Dcfcctirr*.  Delinquent*  (Boston,  IS!»3)  :  Report 

of  Committee  on  History  of  Child-Snrinq  ( Hus- 
ton. 1803).  See  ForMil.INi;  HoseiTM.s  ■  Pro- 
LtC  Srtiooi.. 

DEPENDENTS,  DEFECTIVES,  DELIN- 
QUENTS. Dependents  are  those  who  must  be 
supported  by  other  than  their  natural  guardians 
•  •r  family.  Defectives  a  re  those  who  are  not  nor- 
mally developed — the  blind,  etc.  Delinquents 
are  those  who  commit  acts  forbidden  by  law. 
Thin  classification  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as 
the  classes  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  it  is 
in  mtv  general  use.  and  the  classes  are  easily 
recognised  by  everybody.    See  Social  Deutob 

<  I.AHSF.S. 

DE  PERE.  d.  par  or  i|e  per.  A  city  in 
Brown  County,   Wis.,  five  miles  southwest  of 


Croon  Hay;  on  the  Fox  River,  and  on  the  Chi- 
cago ami  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Wis- 
consin, K  4|.  Lake  steamers  ascend  the  river  as 
far  as  De  Pcre.  The  city  has  good  water-power 
and  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures  of 
bricks,  pottery,  writing-paper,  cigars,  sash  and 
doors,  skiiTs.  yachts,  launches.  Hour,  woolen 
goods,  foundry  products,  dairy  products,  etc. 
There  are  also  several  limestone  quarries.  Cat- 
tle, grain,  hay,  and  agricultural  produce  are 
among  the  exports.  A  steel  bridge  over  the 
river  1000  feet  long  connects  the  cast  and  west 
sides  of  the  city.  Population,  in  1800,  3625 ;  in 
1000,  40.18. 

DEPEW,  CllAfNCKY  MrrCftEU.  <1834— ). 
An  American  lawyer,  railroad  president,  poli- 
tician, and  orator.  He  was  born  in  Peek-skill. 
N.  V.,  graduated  at  Vale  in  18511,  was  admitted 
to  tho  bur  two  years  later,  and  soon  took  an 
active  part  in  polities.  He  was  in  the  State 
Assembly  from  1801  to  1862,  nnd  Secretary  oi 
State  from  1863  to  1865.  In  1866  ho  became 
attorney  for  the  New  York  nnd  Harlem  Railroad, 
nnd  hold  n  similar  position  for  it  and  the  New 
York  Central  nfter  their  consolidation  in  1860. 
He  was  elected  second  vim-  president  in  1882, 
nnd  was  president  from  1885  to  1808,  when  he 
reigned  this  position  and  the  presidency  of 
the  West  Shore  Railroad,  to  liecomc  chairman 
of  the  entire  Vanderbilt  system.  In  1800  he 
u.is  elected  Cnited  States  Senntor  from  New 
York.  In  (Kilities  Mr.  Depew's  position  has 
U-en  unique,  since,  before  accepting  his  election 
as  Senator  in  1800,  ho  had  declined  all  prefer 
mcnts,  among  them  Senntorships  in  1881  nnd 
1*85,  and  the  State  portfolio  in  President  Har- 
rison'- Cabinet  in  1802.  As  an  orator  his  pros 
once  is  in  demand  at  every  im|>ortnnt  celebration. 
He  delivered  addresses  at  the  Washington  Cen- 
tennial in  New  York,  in  18H0,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  at 
Chicago,  in  1803;  and  orations  at  the  memorial 
services  of  Picsident  liarfield  and  General  Sher- 
man. He  became  a  regent  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1874.  He  has  published: 
'trillions  nnd  After-dinner  Sperehen  (  1800)  ;  and 
I  nter  Seeches  (1804). 

DE  PEYSTER,  de  putter,  A  nit  a  ham  (1658 
1728).  An  American  merchant  nnd  colonial 
official,  born  in  New  Amsterdam  (New  York). 
He  wns  mayor  of  New  York  from  1601  to  1605, 
and  afterwards  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  pnn 
[nee,  and  president  of  the  King's  Council,  in 
which  capacity  ho  acted  ns  Covernor  in  1701, 
Ho  served  also  as  colonel  of  the  militia  of  the 
city  ami  county  of  Now  York,  and  for  ninny 
years  as  treasurer  of  the  province-,  of  New  York 

and  New  Jersey. 

DE  PEYSTER,  Akint  Sun  vt.k.k  17361832). 
An  American  soldier,  liorn  in  Now  York  City, 
and  prominent  n*  a  Royalist  nt  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  From  1775  to  1783  he  was  in 
command,  at  different  times,  of  Detroit,  Macki- 
nac, and  several  posts,  in  Cppcr  Canada,  and 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  turn  the  West- 
ern tribes  of  Indians  ngainst  the  Cnited  States, 
Some  lime  after  the  close  of  the  war  lie  re- 
moved to  Dumfries,  Scotland,  where  he  became 
a  friend  of  Robert  Rums. 

DE  PEYSTER.  .Toiiwnks  (  1600-85).  One  of 
the  early  settler-  of  New  York,  and  the  founder 


DE  PEYSTER.  8 

•f  n  noted  Anerican  family.  In  tin-  colony,  then 
New  Amsterdam,  lie  held  the  offices  of  lurgo- 
inaster  an  I  deputy  mayor,  mid  as  such  stoutly 
resisted  the  cession  of  the  province  to  the  British 
in  1864  and  1074. 

DE  PEYSTER,  John  Watts  (1821—).  An 
American  writer  on  military  and  historical  sub- 
ject*. He  was  born  in  New  York  City;  was 
educated  at  Columbia;  became  colonel  in  the 
State  militia  in  1845,  adjutant-general  in  1855, 
and  brevet  major-general  in  IStiti,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  present 

folice  and  lire  departments  of  Xew  York.  Among 
is  many  works  are:  Life  of  Field  Marshal  Tors- 
ttnmn  (1855);  The  Dutch  at  the  Xorth  Pole, 
and  the  Dutch  in  Maine  (1857)  ;  Personal  and 
Military  Hittory  of  (Jvn.  Philip  Kearny  (1800)  ; 
and  The  Heal  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1897). 
DEPHAL.     See  Rkeadkri  it  Tree. 

DEPJX'ATORIES,  or  Epii.atobik.8  (Lat.  de- 
pilare,  to  pull  out  hair,  from  dr,  off  -f  pilus,  a 
hair).  Certain  agents  employed  for  removing 
hair  from  the  skin.  They  were  extensively  used 
by  the  ancients,  but  are  now  restricted  in  their 
employment  to  the  face,  and  to  the  removal  of 
the  hair  from  the  scalp  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  diseases.  The  caustic  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths  are  generally  used,  and  one  recipe 
consists  of  5  parts  of  caustic  or  slaked  lime, 
10  parts  of  carbonute  of  soda,  and  40  parts  of 
lard.  The  trisulphidc  of  ursenic  (commonly 
kuown  as  orpiment)  is  occasionally  used,  but 
its  employment  is  dangerous.  A  mixture  of 
uiustic  lime  and  orpiment  constitutes  some  of 
the  depilatories  to  be  purchased :  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Turkish  rusma  is  composed  of 
these  ingredients.  A  strong  galvanic  current  is 
used  by  physicians  for  the  purpose,  applied  to  the 
root  of  each  hair  by  means  of  a  needle  electrode. 

D  EPINAY,  dA'pe'nA',  Madame.  Sea  Emnay, 
Madame  t>\ 

D'EPIT  AMOTJR.EUX,  dApA'tn'mrMTre'.  T.E 
( Kr.,  The  Lovers'  Quarrel*.  A  comedy  by  Mo 
liere  (1054),  which  shows  the  author's  gradual 
emancipation  from  the  Italian  influence,  visible 
in  his  previous  work.  It  has  lieen  utilizrd  in 
various  later  plays  by  different  authors. 

DEPONENT.  A  term  in  Latin  grammar  ap- 
plied to  verbs  having  a  passive  form  but  an 
active  signification.  They  are  so  called  because 
they,  as  it  were,  lay  down  ( I^it.  deponere)  or 
dispense  with  the  signification  proper  to  their 
form.  Such  verbs  had  all  originally  a  reflective 
meaning,  like  the  middle  voice  in  Creek  verbs: 
thus,  nrernor.  'I  shun,*  means  radically,  'I  turn 
myself  away  from.' 

DEPOSIT,  or  DEPOSITTJM  (from  ML.  de- 
positare,  from  Lat.  deponere,  to  lay  down).  In 
a  legal  sense,  a  term  implying  possession  of  per- 
sonal property  by  some  one  not  the  owner,  either 
by  virtue  of  a  delivery  thereof,  or  from  some 
other  source  as  binding,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  he  is  legally  hound  to  keep  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  person"  who  so  delivers  it, 
or  whoever  is,  or  rightfully  lieeomcs.  entitled  to 
the  possession,  ami  to  give' up  possession  at  any 
time,  on  demand,  to  such  person  or  persons.  It 
is  the  most  common  form  of  bailment  (q.v.),  as 
every  case  where  a  person  hands  another  some- 
thing to  hold,  or  keep  for  him.  for  however  short 
a  time,  conies  under  this  title,  and  is  subject  to 
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the  rules  of  law  governing  it.  The  bailee  or 
depositary,  as  the  person  who  thus  receives  the 
property  is  called,  must  take  such  care  of  it 
as  a  reasonable  man  would  of  his  own  goods;  but 
if  he  does  this  he  is  not  liable  for  any  loss, 
happening  while  it  is  in  his  hands.  The  deposi- 
tary cannot  use  the  property  for  his  own  lienelit 
unless  there  is  an  express  agreement,  or  attend 
ant  circumstances  from  which  consent  of  the  own- 
er or  bailor  can  be  reasonably  inferred.  Money  in 
n  bank  to  a  persons  credit,  although  ordinarily 
spoken  of  as  a  dejiosit,  does  not  strictly  come 
within  the  legal  use  of  the  term,  and  is  some- 
times designated  as  an  'irregular'  deposit.  The 
reason  for  this  is  because  the  bank  is  only 
required  to  return  an  equivalent  amount,  and  « 
not  the  particular  bills  or  specie  originally  de- 
livered to  it;  and  the  chief  characteristic  of  a 
true  deposit  is  that  the  identical  thing  is  to  be 
kept  and  returned  intact.  See  Bailment;  Com- 
modatlm;  L)eht;  Mandate;  1'i.edge. 

DEPOSITION  (OF.,  Kr.  deposition,  from  Lat. 
deponere,  to  lay  down).  The  testimony  of  a 
witness,  legally  taken  and  committed  to  writing, 
by,  or  in  the  presence  of,  a  judge,  referee,  com 
missioner,  notary  public,  or  other  duly  qualified 
official  person.  It  is  usually  taken  by  virtue 
of  a  commission,  or  letters  rogatory  (q.v. * 
issuing  out  of  the  court  in  which  the  action  is 
pending,  or  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter,  if  taken  before  trial. 

The  questions  may  lie  asked  orally  or  may  be 
submitted  to  the  witness  in  the  form  of  written 
interrogatories.  The  legal  representatives  of  all 
parties  to  the  action  or  proceeding  are  entitled 
to  lie  present  and  to  cross-examine  the  witness,  or 
submit  cross  interrogatories  to  lie  answered.  If 
the  competency  of  the  witnesses  or  the  admissi- 
bility of  the  questions  or  answers  is  objected  to. 
the  objection  must  lie  stated  to  the  court  or 
officer  taking  the  deposition,  and  he  may  either 
rule  on  the  question  at  once,  noting  the  objection, 
ruling,  and  exception,  or  reserve  it  for  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  from  which  the  commission 
issued. 

The  laws  of  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  litigation  in  which  the  evidence  is  to  lie  iivcsl 
regulate  the  manner  of  taking  the  testimony, 
irrespective  of  the  jurisdiction  where  it  is  taken. 
The  competency  and  admissibility  of  the  testi- 
mony are  determined  by  the  rules  of  evidence  in 
force  where  it  is  offered  in  court.  I fc-|M»sition> 
are  used  in  all  courts,  and  they  may  lie  ordered 
taken  where  witnesses  are  out  of  the  jurisdiction, 
or,  if  within  the  State,  if  they  are  very  old  and 
infirm  or  in  feeble  health,  in  order  to  perpctu 
ate  their  testimony  in  ease  of  death  before  the 
trial.  They  cannot  lie  used,  however,  where 
the  witness  himself  can  be  produced.  See  Evi- 
dence; Testimony:  Letters  Rogatory. 

DEPOSITION.  One  of  the  severest  penalties 
which  can  In-  inflicted  on  a  clergyman.  As  long 
as  ordination  was  practically  connected  with  the 
right  to  serve  in  a  particular  church,  the  with- 
drawal of  this  right  was  equivalent  to  exclusion 
from  all  clerical  rights;  but  with  the  development 
of  the  clergy  as  a  privileged  order,  and  when 
absolute  ordinations  and  changes  of  place  lieeanie 
common.  dc|Kisition  in  the  stricter  sense  was  eon- 
fined  to  the  withdrawal  of  local  rights,  and  the 
term  degradation  came  into  use  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  signify  entire  removal  of  clerical 
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rights.  Owing  to  t lie  belief  among  Roman 
Catholics  that  holy  orders  are  indelible,  the 
spiritual  powers  of  a  deposed  priest  are  held  to 
remain,  hut  he  has  no  right  to  exercise  them,  and 
it  he  attempts  to  do  so  commits  an  additional 
grave  sin.  In  ease  the  penalty  is  remitted  upon 
his  proved  repentance,  he  needs,  of  course,  no 
reordination.  Bishops  could  formerly  be  deposed 
bv  their  metropolitan  with  twelve  other  bishops 
as  assessors;  the  right  was  later  reserved  to  the 
Pope.  The  solemn  degradation  of  a  priest  in- 
eluded  many  awe  inspiring  ceremonies,  such  as 
the  removal!  piece  by  piece,  of  all  the  sacred  vest- 
ments designating  the  successive  orders  to  which 
he  had  attained,  the  scraping  of  the  thumb  and 
finder  which  had  been  anointed  at  ordination, 
and  the  shaving  of  the  head  to  obliterate  the  ton- 
but  it  is  practically  obsolete.    Only  the 


DEPB.ES,  dc-prA'.  JosQt IN  (c.1450  1521 ) . 
A  Flemish  composer,  and  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  masters,  born  at  Condf*,  llainaut. 
He  was  the  successor  of  Okeghem,  and  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Lassus  and  Pales- 
trina  in  the  evolution  of  music.  Little  is  known 
of  the  details  of  his  life,  but  there  is  record 
of  his  appointment  as  chapel-master  of  Saint 
ljucntiu,  and  that  he  studied  under  Okeghem. 
From  1471  to  1484  he  was  at  the  Court  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  was  regarded  as  the  future  great 
musician  of  the  world.  The  library  of  the  Sis 
tine  Chapel  to  this  day  treasures  much  of  the 
fruits  of  his  stay  in  Home.  During  his  life- 
time he  visited  or  held  appointments  from  the 
greatest  princes  and  courts  of  the  world.  His 
high  pln»i-  in  musical  history  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  besides  being  an  expert  contrapuntalist,  his 


sure; 

bishop  can  depose  a  priest,  and  he  requires  for  artistic  sense  of  balance,  and  of  the  religious  pro- 
solemn  degradation  the  assistance  of  at  least  six    pricties,  enabled  him  to  utilize  the  technical 


dignified  clerics  learned  in  the  law. 

In  England  a  minister  may  be  deposed  by  a 
bishop  with  the  assistance  of  such  of  his  ad- 
visers as  may  conveniently  be  had.  In  Scotland 
the  power  belong*  to  the  Church  courts.  A  minis- 
ter there  d"|KW-d  necessarily  loses  not  only  his 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  but  the  temporalities  of 
his  benefice  as  well",  which  becomes  vacant  the 
same  as  if  he  were  dead.  In  the  United  States 
the  [K)wer  to  depose  is  exercised  by  the  varioiis 
religious  bodies,  but  the  practical  result  is 
nothing  more  than  exclusion  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  particular  denomination.  The  reasons  which 
nmv  justify  such  action  are  scandnlous  or  im- 
moral conduct,  preaching  or  publishing  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  Church  standards,  or  contuma- 
cious disrespect  for  Church  authority.  See 
Oroeks.  Hoi. v.  Discipline,  EorixsiASTiCAL. 
Consult  Kohcr.  Die  Deposition  iind  Degradation 
naek  drr  Crundsatzen  den  Kirehenreehts  (Tubin- 
gen. 18(57). 

DE'POT,  Freneh  pnm.  dft'pA'  ( Fr.  depot.  OF. 
drpost.  from  tat.  deposit  urn.  deposit,  from  depo- 
nere,  to  deposit,  from  de,  down  ■+-  ponere,  to 
put) .  A  place  set  apart  for  the  storage  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  or  other  army  stores,  as  the  United 
States  powder-depots  at  Dover.  Del.,  and  Saint 
Louis.  Mo.  In  England  and  Continental  Europe 
generally  the  name  refers  specifically  to  the  head - 
quarters  of  retrtments  or  divisions,  or  district 
headquarters  of  the  territorial  recruiting  system, 
according  tn  the  country  and  its  army  organiza- 
tion. In  Kngland.  in  some  instances,  it  has  the 
same  application  as  in  the  United  States. 

DEPTING,  Ceoko  Bkbnard  (1784-1853).  A 
Ccrman  French  historian.  He  was  l>orn  at 
Milnster.  Westphalia,  settled  in  Pari*  in  1803 
was  employed  for  a  time  as  a  teacher  in  several 
institutions,  and  subsequently  contributed  to 
French  and  German  periodicals.  He  wrote  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  Two  of  his  juvenile 
works  attained  wonderful  popularity:  ilerveilles 
rt  h<  antes  de  la  nature  en  Franee  (1811)  ;  and 
Les  soiree*  d'hirer,  including  the  instructions  of 
a  father  to  his  children  on  moral  and  scientific 
subjects.  He  assisted  Malte  Brun  in  his  geo 
graphical  works,  and  published  a  number  of 
histories,  books  of  travel,  and  biographies,  in- 
cluding: Hutlotre  de*  expeditions  maritime*  des 
Xormands  (1820):  IJistoire  dn  eommeree  entrr 
rF.urope  et  le  Lerant  depuis  les  croisader 
<  1832)  :  and  Les  Juif*  ait  mouen  fiae  {  1834). 
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intricucies  of  Flemish  counterpoint,  and  yet 
make  them  subsidiary  to  his  beautiful  and 
expressive  melodies.  Other  composers  of  Jos- 
quin's  school  had  developed  the  custom  of  taking 
a  secular  cantos  firmus,  the  voice  to  which  it 
was  assigned  singing  the  secular  words,  the  re- 
maining voices  singing  those  of  the  mass  proper. 
So  grave  an  abuse  did  this  custom  become,  that 
a  reform  was  brought  about  in  church  music, 
and  all  such  compositions  were  condemned. 
Josquin,  however,  had  consistently  striven  to 
realize  the  emotional  content  of  the  words  of 
the  mass  in  his  compositions,  so  far  as  he  waa 
able,  although  many  instances  are  found  in  his 
works  where  a  few  syllables  are  scattered 
through  several  pages,  indicating  that  the  music 
was  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  text. 
The  invention  of  music-printing  by  movable 
types  at  a  time  (1498)  when  Josquin  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  as  a  composer  did  much  t* 
make  his  music  universally  popular.  Consult: 
Menil,  "Josquin  de  Pres."  in  Revue  Interna- 
tionale de  M unique,  No.  21  (Paris,  1899). 

DEPRESSION  (OF.,  Fr.  (U'pression.  from  Lat 
deprimerc,  from  de,  down  -f  prcmerc,  to 
press),  or  Dip  of  the  Horizon.  The  angle 
through  which  the  sea  horizon  appears  depressed 
in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the  spectator 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Let  A  be  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
B  a  point  situated  in  a  vertical  line  from  A. 
I^et  BH  be  a  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  drawn 
from  B,  Ba  a  line  in  the  same  vertical  plane 
perpendicular  to  AB.  The  angle  «BH  is  the  true 
dip  of  the  horizon  to  a  spectator  at  B. 

The  true  dip  measured  in  minutes  is  equal  to 
the  distance  in  nautical  miles  of  the  visible 
horizon.  Let  C  lie  the  centre  of  curvature  of 
the  surface:  then,  since  CHB  is  a  rijjht  angle, 
the  angle  /iBH  =  HCA ;  and  the  minutes  in  this 
angle  are  the  nautical  miles  in  the  arc  AH. 

The  true  dip  of  the  horizon,  however,  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  its  apparent  depression.  The 
apparent  sea-horizon  is  raised  alnwe  its  true 
place  by  atmospheric  refraction  through  an 
angle  winch  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  relative  temperatures  of  the 
air  and  water,  the  variation  ranging  from  one- 
third  to  one-twenty  thin!  of  the  amount  of  the 
true  dip.  The  rule  commonly  employed  is  to 
diminish  the  true  dip  by  about  one-fourteenth 
of  its  amount,  to  find  the  apparent  dip. 
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If  S  lie  a  star  or  the  sun  in  the  HAM  vertical 
plane  with  AMI,  uml  nn  observation  of  the  alti- 
tude nltove  the  sea-horizon  he  made  by  mean*  of 
a  sextant  from  the  [mint  U  (as  from  the  deck  of 


a  vessel),  the  apparent  dip  of  the  horizon  must 
be  subtracted  from  the  observed  angle,  in  order 
to  find  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  Owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  refraction,  t lie* 
nearest  minute  to  the  dip  given  in  the  tables  is 
usually  taken.  The  following  table  gives  a 
notion  of  the  amount  of  the  apparent  dip  under 
ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  equal  tern- 
perature  of  air  ami  water: 
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DEPRETIS,  ilA-prA'lAs.  Aqobtino  (1813-87). 
An  Italian  statesman,  born  at  Mcz/ana,  near 
Stradella.  Piedmont.  Me  studied  and  practiced 
low  in  Turin,  and  early  took  an  active  part  in 
the  nation  il  movement  toward  bringing  about 
the  unity  of  Italy,  especially  after  his  election 
io  the  Piedmonlose  Chamber,  in  lsts.  where 
be  vigorously  supported  the  opposition.  He 
established  in  Turin  the  lils-ral  journal  //  /Yo- 
ifretSo.  favour  appointed  him  civil  (iovcrnor  of 
Brescia  in  I8."»!<,  and  pro-dictator  at  Palermo  in 
I860,  where  he  displayed  (Treat  seal  in  urging 
log  the  adherence  of  Sicily  to  the  United  King- 
dom. He  held  various  portfolios  in  the  Cabinet 
in  the  years  1862,  1806.  I8?fl,  1x7*.  and  1881.  and 
was  several  time*  Prime  Minister.  He  liecamo 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  after  Hattazzi's 
death  in  187.1.  and  from  1  rt7*»  on  grew  to  Ik*  a 
more  and  more  conspicuous  flgnro  in  modern 
Italian  history,  promoting  the  adoption  of  many 
measures,  such  as  the  abolition  of  oppressive 
taxes,  the  creation  of  free  ports,  and  electoral 
reform.  He  died  at  Stradella.  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memorv  in  1803. 


DEPREZ,  de-prft',  Marcel  (1843—).  A 
French  engineer  and  electrician,  who  has  pro 
duced  several  remarkable  mechanical  and  elec- 
trics] inventions.  He  undertook  an  expensive 
series  of  experiments  at  Munich  in  1872,  and  in 
1882  announced  that  he  had  succeeded  in  Iran-- 
milting  power  by  telegraph  wire  for  a  distance 
of  :<">  miles,  between  Munich  and  Miesbach, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  successful 
experiment  in  the  transmission  of  electric  power 
through  a  considerable  distance.  Further  ex- 
|>eriments  were  successfully  carried  out  on  the 
line  of  the  Northern  Kaiiway  of  France,  lb- 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy,  professor  of 
electricity  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Me- 
tiers, and  professor  of  physics  at  the  Col  leg*'  de 
France. 

DE  PROFTJNrDIS  ( Ijit..  Out  of  the  depth-  I 
The  first  words  of  Psalm  exxx.,  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  office  of  the  dead  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

DEPTFORD,  dct'ftrd  (formerly  Depcfonl. 
deep  ford).  A  former  town  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ravensbourne,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  three  miles  south- 
east of  lxmdon  Hridge,  now  a  metropolitan  and 
Parliamentary  borough  of  Greater  London  (q.v.j 
(Map:  London.  E  8).  The  London  cattle  mar 
ket  here,  covering  ."10  acres,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  historic  admiralty  dockyard,  established  by 
Henry  VI 11..  where  t^ueen  Elizabeth  in  1581 
knighted  Orake  in  the  ship  in  which  he  had  en- 
compassed the  world,  and  where,  in  1091,  Peter 
the  Great  toiled  as  a  shipwright.  It  was  closed 
in  18<t0.  but  the  immense  victualing  yard  for  th.- 
British  Navy,  with  its  extensive  establishments, 
remained,  and  there  are  also  important  marine 
engineering  establishments  and  electric-light inj 
pl&ntfl  for  illuminating  the  metropolis.  Deptford 
is  a  favorite  residential  section  for  London  mer- 
chants. Populat ion.  in  1001,  of  Parliamentary 
borough.  1 17,844. 

DEPUTY  tOF.  depute,  Fr.  Mputc.  from  ML. 
deputarc,  appoint,  select).  One  authorized  by 
law  to  exercise  all.  or  certain,  of  the  functions 
of  an  office  held'  by  another,  ns  an  assistant  to 
the  incumbent,  and  accountable  to  him.  Act* 
done  by  a  deputy  in  his  official  capacity  arc  <tf 
the  same  force  ami  effect  as  if  done  by  the  officer 
himself.  A  deputy  does  not  need  special  author- 
ity for  each  particular  act,  but  proceeds  unuVr 
the  general  powers  vested  in  him  by  law,  al- 
though usually  his  superior  may  limit  his  duties 
and  supervise  his  work.  An  officer  is  general lv 
responsible  for  the  acts  anil  conduct  of  his  depn 
ties  to  some  extent,  and.  therefore,  is  US  US  lb 
given  the  power  of  selecting  and  appointing 
them. 

A  deputy  is  required  to  take  an  oath  of  offiei  : 
his  salary  is  usually  fixed  by  law;  and  he  is  fre- 
quently required  to  give  a  bond  for  the  hone*t 
and  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  Gener- 
ally only  administrative  nnd  executive  officer*, 
such  as  sheriffs,  constables,  county  clerks,  etr.. 
are  authorized  to  appoint  deputies,  as  judicial 
officers,  even  of  very  limited  jurisdiction,  nr* 
usually  accountable  only  to  the  Government,  and 
not  to  other  officers  of  a  higher  rank.  See  Cok 
onfr;  Marshal;  Shf.rifk. 

DEPUTY  fin  French  politics).  See  Politi- 
cal PahtTKm.  Frkxch. 
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DE  PUY,  de  pii,  William  Harrison  ( 1821—). 
An  American  Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman.  He 
was  lwrn  at  I'enn  Yan.  N.  Y.,  and  was  educated 
at  Genesee  College,  Union  University,  and  Mount 
Union  College.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Methodist  Year  Hook  and  conducted  that 
publication  until  1889.  He  has  also  for  many 
years  been  co  editor  of  the  publication  known  as 
the  Sew  York  Christian  Advocate.  His  publica- 
tions include:  Compendium  of  Useful  Informa- 
tion (1S78);  The  People's  Cyclopaedia  of  Uni- 
versal knowledge  (1882);  The  People's  Atlas 
(1880);  American  Revisions  and  Additions  to 
Encyclopaedia  Uritannica  (1891);  University  of 
Literature  (1890).  Several  of  these  works  have 
had  wide  circulation. 

DE  QUIN'CEY,  Thomas  (1785-1859).  A 
great  English  prose  writer.  He  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, where  his  father  had  been  a  successful 
merchant  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  left  at  his 
death  an  estate  producing  about  £1000  a  year. 
The  future  essayist  as  a  child  was  retiring  and 
sensitive,  alien  from  the  actualities  of  life ;  and 
even  before  his  opium-eating  had  begun,  his  natu- 
ral tendency  was  to  live  in  a  dream-world  of  his 
own  creation.  Yet  in  some  directions  lie  made 
remarkable  progress  in  his  studies  at  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  Bath  and  Manchester,  especially 
in  Greek.  "That  boy."  said  one  of  his  teachers, 
"could  harangue  an  Athenian  mob  better  than  you 
or  I  could  address  an  English  one."  He  ran  away 
from  the  Manchester  school,  and  had  a  brief  ad- 
venturous career  among  the  Welsh  hills  and  in 
London,  where  he  remained  a  year  and  nearly 
starved  l>efore  he  was  discovered  by  his  family 
and  sent  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Here  he 
spent  five  years,  though  he  left  the  university 
without  a  degree.  During  this  period,  in  1804, 
he  resorted  for  the  first  time  to  opium  as  a  cure 
for  severe  rheumatic  pains  in  the  head ;  and  the 
habit  grew  upon  him  as  rapidly  and  to  almost  as 
disastrous  an  extent  as  it  did  upon  Coleridge, 
mining  a  hold  upon  him  which  he  was  never  able 
entirely  to  shake  off.  though  by  1821  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  quantity  sufficiently  to 
allow  regular  and  sustained  work.  In  1808  he 
took  up  his  residence  on  the  borders  of  Grasniere, 
attracted  thither  by  his  affectionate  veneration 
for  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Here  he  enjoyed 
(heir  so.-i-ty  and  that  of  Southey  and  'Christo- 
pher North',  read  widely  in  classical.  German, 
and  English  literature,  and  liegnn  to  produce 
his  own  magnificent  contributions  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  events  of  his  later  years  are  not  very 
diversified  or  striking,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
them  accurately  from  his  own  autobiographical 
remains,  which  have  at  times  the  vagueness  nnd 
inconsequence  of  his  opium  dreams.  In  1810  he 
married,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  supported 
himself  and  his  family  almost  entirely  by  his  pen, 
though  often  embarrassed  by  the  money  difficul- 
ties which  seem  inseparable  from  a  certain  type 
of  literary  genius.  After  several  years  spent  in 
London,  his  connection  with  lilaek wood's  Maga- 
zine drew  him  to  Kdinburgh.  in  or  near  which  be 
"pent  the  rest  of  his  life,  finding  a  grave  there  in 
the  West  Churchyard. 

N'earlv  all  his  work  appeared  first  in  periodi- 
cals— Mack  wood's,  Toif's.  ami  the  London  Maga- 
zine; but  its  remarkable  qualities  led  to  its  pres- 
ervation from  the  fate  of  merely  ephemeral 
literature.  His  first  great  success  wns  the  Con- 
fessions of  an  English  Opium-Eater,  which  ap- 


peared in  the  London  Magazine  in  1821.  and  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  Only  a  small  part  of 
it  is  devoted  to  the  results  of  the  drug,  the  rest 
being  a  fascinating,  if  discursive,  sketch  of  the 
scenes  and  surroundings  of  his  life  up  to  that 
time.  It  was  ultimately  supplemented  by  the 
darker  Suttpiria  de  Profundis  (1845),  made  up  of 
the  marvelous  and  terrible  imaginings  inspired 
by  opium.  His  grim  humor  is  well  represented 
by  Murder  Considered  as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts 
(1827).  and  the  |<  net  ration  of  his  imaginative 
criticism  by  his  essay  On  the  Knocking  at  the 
date  in  Macbeth  (1823).  Special  mention  may 
also  be  made  of  his  Letters  to  a  Young  Man 
( 1823),  and  of  his  es.savs  on  Style  and  Rhetoric 
(  1840)  ;  on  Joan  of  Are  (1847),  and  The  English 
Mail  Coach  (1849).  A  series  of  about  thirty 
articles,  collected  in  1853  tinder  the  title  of  .4mio- 
biographic  Sketches,  is  also  of  great  interest.  In 
criticism,  De  Quineey  must  Ik*  regarded  very 
highly:  his  view  of  things  might  be  called  essen- 
tially analytical.  His  Literary  Reminiscences 
embraces  broad  views  of  Lamb.  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth. Southey,  and  others,  and  then-  are  also 
studies  of  Shelley,  Keats,  Goldsmith,  Pope,  God- 
win. Hazlitt.  I<andor,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
critical  matter  so  luminous  nnd  scientific,  and 
the  style,  at  its  best  incomparable,  is  as  brilliant 
as  the  judgments  are  just. 

His  great  importance  to  literature  lies  in  the 
new  possibilities  which  he  revealed  in  English 
prose.  He  has  himself  in  the  Confessions  associ- 
ated together  the  names  of  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury authors  who  come  nearest  to  being  his 
models  in  style:  "Donne,  Chillingworth,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  Jeremy  Taylor.  Milton,  South. 
Harrow  form  a  pleiad  of  seven  golden  stars  such 
as  no  literature  can  match  in  their  own  class." 
Rut  the  claim  involved  in  his  designation  of  the 
Confessions  and  Suspirio  as  "modes  of  impas- 
sioned prose  ranging  under  no  precedents  that  1 
am  aware  of  in  any  literature."  may  \h>  justified 
by  the  fact  that  the  gorgeous,  colorful,  and  rhyth 
mical  prose  in  which  De  Quineey  equaled  or  sur- 
passed his  predecessors  was  in  his  hands  a  deliber- 
ate and  formal  style,  whose  'purple  patches'  are 
seldom  out  of  place,  and  whose  mnjestic  and 
soul-stirring  harmonies  can  be  paralleled  only 
among  musical  instruments  by  the  rich  fullness 
of  a  great  organ.  Ruskin  is  his  most  conspicuous 
successor  in  this  style;  but  it  had  a  wide  influence 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  century.  Hi* 
writing  is  far  from  faultless;  it  has  two'consid 
erable  defects — a  tendency  to  lapse,  in  the  midst 
of  a  lofty  strain,  into  pointless  triviality,  and  a 
discursivenc-s  which  renders  it  impossible  for  hint 
to  no  straight  along  the  high  road  of  his  main 
thought  without  darting  off  to  right  and  left  to 
explore  little  green  lanes  of  whimsical  fancy  or 
erudite  allusion.  He  will  never,  perhaps.  i>e  l 
jHipular  writer.  He  jiostulates  in  the  reader  who 
is  to  enjoy  him  fully  too  similar  an  equipment  in 
culture,  in  imagination,  in  wide  knowledge  of 
hooks  and  men;  but  for  that  very  reason  he  must 
remain  all  the  more  valued  by  those  who  are  abl  < 
to  appreciate  him — an  intellectual  luxury  anil 
stimulus  alike.  According  to  his  own  famous  dis- 
tinction between  the  'literature  of  knowledge' 
and  the  'literature  of  power.'  it  is  to  the  latter 
class  that  his  pwn  work  belongs;  nnd  of  it  may  be 
predicated  his  general  conclusion  that  such  litera- 
ture will  remain  "triumphant  forever.  a«  long  as 
the  language  exists  in  which  it  speaks." 
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Consult:  His  Collected  Writings,  ed.  by  Mik 
MOD  (14  vol*..  London,  1880-91),  and  wine  ad- 
ditional Uncollected  Writinq*,  ed.  by  Hogg  ( ib., 
1890)  ;  .lapp  (**H.  A.  Pane").  Life  and  Writings 
t.f  De  Qninrcy  (2  vol*.,  ib.,  1877);  Masson,  De 
Quincey  (il>..  1881);  Kindlay,  Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  Ur  (Juinccy  lib..  1885)  ;  also  essays  by 
Snintshury  in  Essays  in  English  Literature,  1180- 
JUb'J,  first  series  (ib.,  1890)  ;  nnd  Stephen.  Hours 
in  a  Library  lib..  1874-79).  There  is  an  excel- 
lent study  from  the  scholastic  point  of  view  in 
Minto,  Mini  tin  I  of  English  I'rose  Literature  (New 
York.  1880). 

DERA  GHAZI  KHAN,  d.  r'a  gn  ze'  Kiin.  Tlie 
capital  of  a  district  of  Derejat.  Punjab,  British 
India,  near  the  Indus.  45  miles  southwest  of 
Multan.  Of  several  large  and  handsome  mosques 
the  chief  arc  those  of  Ghazi  Khan,  Chuta  Khan, 
and  Abdtl'l  ilawnr.  An  important  military  can 
tonmeut  and  civil  establishment  are  wc-l  of  the 
town.  The  chief  industries  of  the  district  are 
agricultural ;  wheat  and  indigo  are  exported. 
Population,  in  185*1.  27,886;  in  1901.  23,731. 

DERA  ISMAIL  KHAN.  cs'ma  el'  Kan.  The 
capital  of  a  district  of  Derejat.  Punjab.  British 
India.  120  miles  northwest  of  Mult. in.  The  town, 
situated  four  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  In- 
dus, is  of  modern  construction,  dating  from  1823, 
when  a  Mood  swept  away  the  old  town  on  the  river 
bank.  An  important  trade  is  carried  on  with  Af- 
ghanistan, nnd  there  is  a  well-eipiipped  hatnar 
where  the  local  manufacture*  of  inlaid  woodwork, 
scarfs,  nnd  cotton  cloth  are  traded.  WTieat  and 
word  are  exported.  A  military  cantonment  is 
stationed  here.  The  old  town  was  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Ismail  Khan,  n  Bnluchi  chief 
whose  dvnastv  lasted  through  three  centuries. 
Population,  in  1891.  20.884:  in  1901.31.737. 

DERAH,  de  r:!'.  The  Egyptian  unit  of  mean- 
lire  of  length.  'Hie  one  most  in  use  is  22.37  Eng- 
lish inches,  or  .">7  centimeters.  The  dernh  is 
divided  into  the  kndnm,  one  half;  the  abdat,  one 
sixth;  and  the  kerut.  one  twenty  fourth.  The 
dcrah  by  whic  h  dry  goods  are  sold  is  25 > {.  inches, 
and  the  dcrah  of  Constantinople  is  00.34  inches. 

DERAIYEH,  dc  ri'yr  (from  Ar.  dair.  camp, 
house  I.  A  ruined  city  of  Arabia  in  the  District 
of  Xejd.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Wa- 
habis  and  residence  of  the  Sultan  of  Xejd  and 
was  a  town  of  considerable  importance  (Map: 
Turkey  in  Asia.  B  11).  It  Mas  destroyed  by  the 
Egyptian  forces  under  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1818, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  little  more  than  n 
small  settlement  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  city,  with  a  population  of  about  1500. 

DERAJAT.  dart-jilt'  <  Ar„  .  amps.  pi.  of  dair, 
camp,  house,  from  darn,  to  abide).  A  division  of 
the  Punjab.  British  India,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  (Map:  India.  B  2).  The  principal  town 
is  Dera  Gliazi  Khan. 

DERBE.  dei1.e.  An  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor.  Little  is  known  of  its  history,  though 
from  notices  in  Strain.  (635.  567.  and  509)  it 
may  be  inferred  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portancc.  It  was  situated  in  a  district  west  of 
the  old  southern  Cappadocian  kingdom  of  Amyn- 
tas.  Originally  a  part  of  old  Lyeaonia,  in  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Greek  kingdoms  of  Asin  Minor.  Derbe.  in  the 
first  century  B.C..  became  the  independent  capital 


of  one  Antipater,  called  by  Strabo  a  'pirate,*  who 
was  conquered  by  Amyntaa  about  B.C.  28. 

Throughout  the  various  changes  of  locul  gov- 
ernments incidental  to  the  Roman  administration 
of  Asia  Minor.  Derbc  continued  in  possession  of 
the  kings  of  Cappadocia  until  a  d.  41,  when  it 
was  incorporated  by  Claudius  with  the  large 
province  of  Galatia. 

Derbe  was  the  last  city  reached  by  Paul  on  his 
first  missionary  journey  (Acts  xiii.  and  xiv.). 
Here  a  Christian  church  was  founded  by  the 
Apostle.  On  his  second  and  third  journeys  he 
again  visited  the  place  (Acts  xvi.  1;  xviii.  23). 
Derbc  was  probably  one  of  the  cities  whose  Chris- 
tians were  addressed  by  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.    See  Galatians,  Epistle  to  the. 

The  site  has  been  identified  by  Ramsay,  after 
Stcrrett.  as  that  now  occupied  by  the  ruins  near 
the  mound  of  Gudelissin,  nbout  45  miles  south  by 
cast  of  the  modern  Konieh  (Iconium).  Consult: 
\V.  M.  Ramsay.  The  Historicil  Urography  of 
Asia  Minor  (London,  1890)  :  id.,  Saint  Paul  the 
Tranter  and  Roman  Citizen  (New  York.  1898). 

DERBENT,  or  DERBEND.  dcr  bent'  (Pern. 
Dnrband,  bond  of  the  gate:  Ar.  /M6  al-Abriib, 
gate  of  the  gates,  or  /Mo  al  h'ndld :  Turk.  Dcmir 
l.apu,  gate  of  iron).  A  seaport  town  in  the  Cau- 
casian Province  of  Daghcstan,  situated  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  on  the  railway  line  from  Baku 
to  Petrovsk  (Map:  Russia,  O  6).  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  strong  walls  and  commanded  by  a 
citadel.  The  surrounding  district  abounds  in 
gardens,  fruit  being  the  chief  article  of  com- 
merce. The  hnrl>or  is  unprotected  nnd  shallow 
for  large  vessels.  The  Caucasian  or  Dcrl>cnd 
Wall,  a  line  of  fortifications  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  formerly  strengthened  by  high  towers  and 
formidable  gates,  begins  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.  Another  interesting  relic  of  antiquity  in 
the  vicinity  is  the  monument  of  Kirk-l^ir  or 
'forty  heroes.'  dating  from  the  conquest  of  Daghe 
stan  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century.  Der 
bend  was  taken  by  the  Mongols  in  1220.  and. 
after  mnnv  changes*  of  masters,  by  the  Russians  in 
1722.  After  the  treaty  of  1723  the  town  was 
returned  to  Persia,  only  to  be  formally  annexed 
to  Russia  in  1813.    Population,  in  1897.  14.821. 

DERBY.  dflrTiI  (Dan.  Denrentby.  Deornby. 
near  the  Derwent,  Lat.  f>rrwwtio).  A  municipal 
borough  anil  manufacturing  town,  the  capital 
of  Derbyshire,  England,  in  the  wide  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Derwent.  thence  navigable  to  the 
Trent,  at  the  junction  of  the  main  branches 
of  the  Midland  railway.  129  miles  north-north- 
west of  London,  and  40  miles  north  northeast 
of  Birmingham  (Map:  England.  E  4).  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  brick  and  the  public  build- 
ings of  stone.  The  most  notable  of  the  latter 
are  All  Saints'  Church  with  a  beautiful  per- 
pendicular tower  175  feet  high,  dating  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  quaint  little  fourteenth 
century  chapel  of  Saint  Man -on-the  Bridge,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Saint  Mary,  built  by 
Pugin,  a  large  market  hall  and  corn  exchange. 
Derby  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  It 
owns  its  water-supply,  an  electric-light  plant, 
public  baths  and  wash-houses,  cemeteries,  mar- 
kets, and  slaughter-houses.  It  maintains  a  tech- 
nical school,  a  free  library,  museum,  and  art 
gallery.  It  also  owns  and  operates  its  street 
railwav  svstem.  The  free  grammar  school 
founded  in"  1102  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
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of  its  kind  in  England.  There  is  also  a  large 
genera]  infirmary;  Derby  is  well  situated  for 
manufacture  and  trade,  being  connected  by 
canals  and  railways  with  a  great  part  of  Eng- 
land. The  Midland  Railway  has  established 
largo  works  here,  which  employ  over  12,01)0  men. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  lace,  hosiery, 
porcelain,  and  elastic  fabrics.  The  first  silk-mill 
in  England  was  erected  on  nn  island  in  the  Der- 
went  in  171ft  by  John  lximbe.  There  is  a  resi- 
dent t  inted  States  consular  agent.  Population, 
in  1801.  04.100:  in  1001.  105,800.  Derby  is 
the  birthplace  of  Herbert  Spencer,  ami  Erasmus 
Darwin  wrote  many  of  hi*  works  and  died  here. 
Opposite  Derby  was  the  Roman  station  Dvt- 
i  t  ill  ui.  which  stood  on  the  cast  bank  of  the 
river.  Roman  brass,  silver,  and  gold  coins  have 
been  found,  a*  well  as  a  Roman  pavement,  and  the 
foundations  of  n  Roman  bridge.  Derby  was  first 
incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  It  was  the 
southernmost  point  reached  by  Charles  Edward, 
the  Young  Pretender,  in  his  attempted  march  to 
London  in  1745. 

DERBY,  derail.  A  city  in  New  Haven  County, 
Conn..  10  miles  west  of  New  Haven:  at  the  con- 
llm  ncc  of  the  Naugatock  and  llousatonie  rivers, 
and  on  the  Xew  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  (Map:  Connecticut,  C  4 ) .  An  impor 
tant  industrial  centre,  its  manufactures  include 
pins,  typewriting  machines,  pianos,  orpins,  man 
tcls,  heavy  castings,  forgings,  brass  and  bronze 
hardware,  files,  woolen  underwear,  corsets,  cor- 
set-steels,  hosiery,  combs,  guns,  and  ammunition. 
There  are  many  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity 
— Sentinel  Hill,  Indian  Well.  Lake  Housntonic, 
Housatonic  and  Naugatuck  river-*,  and  the  Hou- 
sntonic Dam.  2.">  feet  high  and  a  (pi. titer  of  n 
mile  in  length.  The  government  is  administered 
l»v  a  mayor,  fleeted  biennially,  and  a  unicameral 
city  council.  Town  meetings  arc  held  for  the 
election  of  selectmen,  to  issue  bonds,  and  for 
notion  on  matters  over  which  power  is  not  Vested 
in  the  common  council.  Population,  in  1900, 
7030.  The  town  was  settled  about  1046,  and 
was  known  a-;  Paugassctt  until  incorporated  ns 
Derby  (from  Derby.  England)  in  lt;75.  It  was 
too  birthplace  of  Gen,  David  Humphreys,  promi- 
nent in  the  Revolution.  I'ntil  1880  An-onia 
was  included  within  its  limits,  The  city  of 
Derby  was  formed  in  I8!)3  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  town  of  Derby  and  t lie  borough  of  Bir- 
mingham, founded  in  1834.  Consult:  Oreutt 
and  RcapMcv.  The  Hittory  of  the  Old  Toim  of 
Derby  (Springfield,  1880>!  ami  The  Toin,  Rec- 
ords'of  D>  rhu  from  UtoZ  tHO  (Derby.  1001). 

DERBY.  d«Vb1.  <»r  dailrt.  Epwarh  Oeoboe 
( "roFFRFV  Smith  Siamky.  fourteenth  Earl  of 
(1790-1800),  An  Knelish  statesman.  He  was 
l>nrn  at  Knowsley  Park,  in  Lancashire,  on  March 
20.  1700,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ 
church.  Oxford,  and  in  1820.  immediately  nfler 
leaving  the  university,  he  was  made  n  member  of 
Parliament,  In  1830  he  became  Irish  Secretary 
in  the  Whig  Ministry  of  Earl  Grey,  and  by 
hi*  ability  as  n  debater  he  rendered  very 
material  assistance  in  the  passage  «»f  the  He- 
form  Hill  of  1832.  Among  his  Irish  measures 
were  the  Education  Act,  establishing  a  national 
board,  and  admitting  all  children  to  the  schools, 
but  providing  for  Protestant  religious  instruc- 
tion: the  Irish  Church  Temporalit  ie*  Act. 
abolishing  ten  bishoprics,  nnd  removing  the 
grievances  of  first  fruits  and  church  rates;  nnd 


a  coercion  bill  for  the  trial  of  Irish  rioters  by 
courts  martial.  This  last  measure  rendered  him 
unpopular  with  the  advanced  Liberals,  and  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  ship  in 
1S33.  In  that  year  he  distinguished  himself  by 
securing  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  shivery  in  the  West  Indies.  Ik-coming  alarmed 
at  the  intention  of  the  Whigs  to  appropriate  the 
surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  revenues  to  pur- 
poses of  secular  education,  he  left  the  party  in 
1834.  He  soon  united  with  the  Tories,  and  in 
1841  he  became  Colonial  Secretary  in  Peel's  Min- 
istry. This  position  he  held  until  1845.  when 
lie  resigned  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws.  He  was  the  recognized  heud  of 
the  Protectionist  opposition  in  the  House  of 
1-ords.  which  he  hud  entered  as  Raron  Stanley 
in  1844,  and  soon  became  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Party.  In  1851  he  succeeded  his 
lather  as  Earl  of  Derby,  In  18.V2  the  first 
Derby  Ministry  was  formed.  Rut  it  was  of  short 
duration,  as  were  also  his  second  term  of  office 
(1858-50)  nnd  his  third  (  l8ti(i-08 1 .  and  Disraeli 
(q.V.)  was  the  leading  -spirit  in  all  of  them.  In 
18(58  he  resigned  the  Premiership  to  Disraeli,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  died. 

Derby  was  a  typical  Lancashire  magnate  of 
the  old  school.    Traditionally  Whig,  he  left  that 

party  1  au-c  of  his  repugnance  to  the  ri«ing 

democracy.  W  hile  not  a  statesman  of  the  first 
rank,  he  was  nevertheless  possessed  of  great 
ability.  His  doctrine  of  free  trade  with  the 
colonics  alone  anticipates  Conservative  doctrine 
of  our  own  day.  nnd  to  him,  ns  well  as  to  Dis- 
raeli, is  due  the  transformation  of  the  Tories 
into  the  modern  Conservative  Party.  He  was  a 
debater  of  gnat  ability,  excelling  especially  in 
invective.  His  passages  with  O'Connell  on  the 
repeal  of  the  In  ion  ami  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church  are  well  known.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  scholarly  attainments,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  university,  and  was  afterwards 
famous  for  his  Latin  speeches,  lie  was  elected 
chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1852,  and  devoted  the 
leisure  of  his  later  years  to  a  metrical  transla- 
tion, or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the  Iliad  (pub- 
lished in  18(54). 

For  Derby's  speeches,  consult:  Hansard,  Par- 
liamrntatv  achates  (I^ondon.  1803,  et  seq.L  For 
his  Life.  Kebbel.  F.nulish  Stiitrsman  Since  the 
{•race  of  tM5:  Derby  (London.  I8ti0>;  and 
Saintsbury.  in  Heid,  Prime  Ministers  of  Quern 
Yirtaria  (New  York.  1802).  Consult,  also,  Keb- 
bel, Hist  or  ft  of  Toryism  (London.  I8(5ii>  :  nnd 
Hamilton,  in  the  Dirt  ion  (try  of  \otio»nl  liiog- 
raphy,  vol.  liv.  (London.  1808). 

DERBY.  Kiiwakh  Hi  nky  Smith  Stanley, 
Earl  (1820-03).  An  English  statesman.  He 
studied  at  Rugby  under  Arnold,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  from  1848  to  18(10  sat  in 
Parliament  for  King's  Lvnn.  In  18.V2  he  was  ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
ls.->8  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  and  the  fir-t  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  India,  and  in  180B  and  1874 
Us-ame  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  From 
1882  to  1885  he  was  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
in  .Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration.  From 
1801  until  his  death  he  was  the  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  London.  He  was  a  strong  opponent 
of  Irish  Home  Rule. 

DERBY,  dftrtri*.  GFOHCE  TTorvtio  (1823  (H). 
An   American   humorist,  commonly  known  as 
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'John  Phoenix,'  born  at  Dedhum,  Mass.  He  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1840,  and  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  with  gallantry.  He  was  on  tip- 
staff of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific  from  1854  to  1850.  and  did 
other  engineering  service,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  suffered  the  sunstroke  that  caused  his  death. 
He  has  a  distinct  place  among  American  humor- 
ists for  Pha-nixiana  (1855)  and  the  Sauibob 
/'opera  (1859),  chiefly  burlesque  sketches  of  his 
official  experiences  full  of  delightful  whimsical- 
ity, and  important  as  introducing  the  rough  but 
amusing  humor  of  the  1'acific  Coast  into  Ameri- 
can literature.  Among  his  best  squibs  may  be 
mentioned  his  Musical  Review  Extraordinary  and 
his  A'cir  System  of  English  (Irammar. 

DERBY,  Okviixk  AMEMMCCT  (1851—).  An 
American  geologist,  appointed  chief  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  geological  surveys  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brn7.il.  in  1880.  He  was  born  at  Kelloggsville. 
N.  Y.,  and  graduated  in  1873  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  instructor  in  geology  from 
1873  to  1875.  He  visited  the  Amazon  Valley  in 
1870-71.  and  was  connected  with  Prof.  C.  F. 
Hartt's  geological  commission  of  Brazil  from 
1875  to  1878.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  curator 
of  the* geological  department  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum. He  has  published  several  papers  on  the 
geology  and  geography  of  Brazil,  and  has  headed 
many  hydrographical,  geographical,  and  geologi- 
eal  surveys.  In  1801  he  published  the  first  de- 
tailed topographical  maps  of  South  America 
based  on  actual  surveys.  In  1885  he  organized 
the  geographical  and  geological  commission  of 
Sao  Paulo. 

DERBY  DAY,  der^I  or  dart*!.  The  most 
important  day  in  the  calendar  of  English  horse- 
racing  events.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
'Derby  Stakes'  race,  run  on  the  second  day  (Wed- 
nesday) of  the  Kpsom  Summer  Meeting,  which 
takes'place  about  the  end  of  May.  or,  in  rare  in- 
stances, at  the  beginning  of  .Tune.  The  race  itself 
was  instituted  in  1780  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
whence  the  name.  The  course  is  I  mile,  4  fur- 
longs, and  20  yards  in  length ;  and.  like  all  the 
great  race-courses  of  Kngland.  is  conducted  un- 
der the  rules  nnd  regulations  of  the  Jockey  Club. 
Originally,  the  weights  carried  were  112  jiounds 
for  colts  and  100  pounds  for  fillies,  but  after 
several  changes  they  are  now  permanently  set  at 
126  pounds  for  colts  and  121  pounds  for  fillies. 
Kntries  are  usually  made  when  the  animals  are 
yearlings,  two  years  before  the  race  takes  place. 
The  event  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact  that 
the  entries  in  the  Derby  race  represent  the  high- 
est development  of  race  horse  breeding,  Wsides 
affording  an  indication  of  the  probable  winners 
of  the  subsequent  important  races.  The  prox- 
imity of  the  race-course  (Kpsom  Downs.  Surrey) 
to  London  makes  possible  the  tremendous  and 
heterogeneous  attendance  which  is  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  race,  and  which,  together  with  its 
value  as  a  sporting  event,  has  given  the  day  its 
present  importance.  Parliament  is  adjourned 
over  Derby  Day.  though  of  late  not  without  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  a  few  of  its  memliers.  and 
business  generally  is  Suspended  as  far  as  London 
is  concerned.  Tn  America,  the  term  Derby  Day. 
preceded  by  the  name  of  the  track  or  'meeting,' 
is  frequently  applied  to  the  day  on  which  the 
chief  race  of  the  year  of  such  meeting  is  run — as, 
fur  instance,  the  Brighton  Derby,  run  at  Brigh- 
ton Beech.  L  I.   fin*  HoRftR;  IIorse-TUcix*;. 


DERBYSHIRE.  An  inland  county  of  Eng- 
land, lying  between  Yorkshire  on  the  north  and 
Leicestershire  on  the  south  (Map:  England. 
E  3).  Its  area  is  1022  square  miles.  It  is  billy 
in  the  north  and  level  in  the  south,  with  a  very 
fertile  soil.  The  Derby  Highlands,  which  reach 
their  maximum  altitude  in  the  Peak.  1880  feet, 
and  the  Kinder  Scout,  2088  feet,  form  the  Peak 
District,  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  espe- 
cially along  the  valleys  of  the  Derwent  and  the 
Wye.  Matlock  and  Buxton,  among  the  hills,  are 
fashionable  health  resorts  on  account  of  their 
warm  mineral  springs.  Throughout  the  county 
there  are  numerous  Celtic  and  Roman  remains, 
mediaeval  ruins  of  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  feu- 
dal castles,  and  among  the  many  handsome,  noble 
residences  are  Hnddon  Hall  and  Chatsworth.  the 
scat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Derbyshire  is  more 
a  manufacturing  and  mining  than  an  agricul 
tural  county,  though  its  agricultural  industries 
are  important.  The  chief  towns  are  Derby.  Bux- 
ton, and  Seiner.  Population,  in  1891,  528.033; 
in  1001,  020,200. 

DERBYSHIRE  NECK.    See  Goitre. 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR.  A  name  given  to  the 
splendid  crystals  of  fluorite  found  in  Derbyshire. 
England. 

DE RC YIj'LID AS  (Lat..  from  Ok.  StpKvWl- 
Sat,  Ih  rkyllidas) .  A  Spartan  sohlier  of  the 
fourth  ami  third  centuries  B.C.  He  was  sent  in 
n.c.  411  to  the  Hellespont  to  arouse  the  cities  to 
revolt  against  the  supremncy  of  Athens,  and  in 
300  received  command  of  the  army  stationed  in 
Asia  for  the  defense  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  against 
the  Persians.  He  took  advantage  of  the  hostility 
existing  between  Phnrnabazus  (q.r.)  and  Tissa 
phernes  (q.v. ),  concluded  a  truce  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  successfully  invaded  .Eolis,  the  satrapv 
of  the  former.  In  308  be  built  a  wall  to  guard 
the  Thraeian  Chersonese  agninst  the  inroads  of 
the  Thraeians.  He  endeavored  in  307.  by  threat- 
ening Caria,  to  obtain  the  independence  of  the 
Ionic  Greek*,  and  in  300.  when  Agesilaus  (q.v.l 
had  arrived  in  Asia,  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers for  the  arrangement  of  an  armistice  with 
Tissaphernes.  In  304  he  conveyed  to  Agesilau* 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  the  tidings  of  the 
battle  of  Corinth. 

DER'ELICT  (  Lnt.  derelict**,  from  d*  re- 

linguere,  to  abandon).    Personal  property  cast 
away  or  abandoned  by  the  owner,  especially  at 
sen.    The  seizure  or  'oe»  upamy'  of  derelict  prop- 
erty is  one  of  the  recognized  modes  of  original, 
as  distinguished  from  the  derivative,  acquisition 
of  title.    In  order  to  constitute  an  article  derelict, 
so  as  to  make  it  available  to  the  first  person  who 
chooses  to  make  it  his  own.  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  it  should  be  lost,  hut  it  must  have  l>oen  de- 
liberately cast  away  or  abandoned,  without  es- 
pectntinn  or  intention  of  recovering  it.  Good« 
thrown  away  by  a  thief  in  his  flight,  known  a* 
bona  irarintn.  are  not  properly  derelict,  inas- 
much as  he  has  no  title  to  them.  The  same  thine 
is  true  of  treasure  trove.  The  quest  ion  of  abandon 
ment  is  one  of  fact,  to  lie  determined  from  theeon- 
duct  of  the  owner  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  A  ve» 
sel  or  goods  found  abandoned  on  the  high  seas  art 
presumed  to  lie  derelict,  but  not  so  personal  prop 
erty  found  without  nn  occupant  on  land  or  eve* 
in  a  harbor  or  river:  and  the  presumption  in  tb" 
former  case  may  Ih>  rebutted  by  showing  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  abandonment  <*■ 
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curred.  The  owner  of  wreek,  if  not  derelict,  is 
entitled  within  one  year  to  i-luim  it  from  the 
possessor  on  |>aying  salvage  and  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  rescuing  the  property.  See  Acquisi- 
tion ;  Accretion;  Sai.vaue;  WRECK.  Consult: 
Sehouler  on  1'eraonal  Property  (3d  ed.,  Boston, 
1890)  ;  Maclachlan,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Slcr- 
ehant  Shipping  (4tli  ed.,  London,  1892). 

DERENBOURG,  de  -riiN'lioor',  Hartwiu 
(1844 — ).  A  French  Orientalist.  He  was  horn 
in  Paris,  a  son  of  .Joseph  Derenbourg,  and  stud- 
ied there  and  at  the  universities  of  Giittingen 
and  Leipzig.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1 807 
he  was  employed  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
.mil  edited  the  catalogue  of  Arabic  manuscripts. 
From  1875  he  taught  Arabic  at  the  Kcole  des 
Langues  Orientales,  was  made  professor  there 
in  1870,  and  professor  of  Islamitic  science  at  the 
Kcole  des  Hautes  Etudes  in  1880.  His  numer- 
ous publications  include:  De  Pturatium  Lingua: 
Arabictt  ct  JEthiopica  Fonnarum  Originc  el  In- 
dole (Giittingen,  1867)  ;  Lc  Ditcan  tie  A abiga  Dho- 
bydni  (Paris,  1809)  ;  he  Here  de  Sibatcaihi,  tcxtti 
arabe  (Paris,  1881-89),  his  principal  work; 
t'hrcatomathie  tlementaire  de  I'arabe  littoral  ( ib., 
1885)  ;  Oua&ma  Ibn  Mounkidh,  un  emir  syrien 
an  premier  aiecle  des  croisadea  (1880-93);  La 
science  des  religions  et  I'lshtmisme  (  1880)  ;  LeS 
monuments  Sabeens  et  If  imyarites  de  la  Itib- 
liotheque  Xationale  (1891). 

DERENBOURG,  Joseph  (1811-95).  A  Ger- 
man-French Orientalist.  He  was  born  at  Main/ 
of  Jewish  parents,  his  real  name  having  been 
Dernburg.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Oiessen  and  Hunn.  and.  having  spent  some  years 
at  Amsterdam  as  private  tutor,  went  to  Paris  in 
1839  to  complete  his  study  of  Oriental  languages. 
In  1852  he  was  made  corrector  at  the  Imprimerie 
Nationale,  in  special  charge  of  the  Oriental  pub- 
lications. He  was  elected  a  member  of  (he  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  in  1871,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Talmudic  science  at  the  Ecole 
Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes  in  1877.  His  prin- 
cipal work  i-*  the  L'ssui  hut  Vhistoire  et  la  gt(o- 
graphic  de  la  Palestine  (1807).  He  edited  the 
fables  of  I  .ok  man  (  1840),  with  an  introductory 
essay  on  their  Christian  origin,  and  the  Maka- 
mat  of  Hariri.  Lea  stance*  de  Hariri  (1847-53). 
in  collaboration  with  Beinaud.  His  other  works 
comprise:  Manuel  du  lecteur  (1871)  ;  Xotea  c"pi- 
<rruphi</uc*  (1877);  Deux  versions  hfbraique* 
da  lit  re  de  Kalitfth  et  Himnah  (1881)  ;  Le  lit  re 
des  parterres  fleuris  ( 1880)  ;  f'ommentairc  dc 
Maimonide  stir  la  ilischnah  Seder  Tohorot  (Ber- 
lin. 1880-91)  ;  beside*  many  contributions  to  the 
Journal  Asiatiqtte.  the  Rente  Critique,  and  other 
periodicals. 

DE  REPUBUCA  (Lai..  On  the  State).  A 
philosophical  treatise  on  politics  by  Cicero  (c.54- 
51.  n.c).  in  six  books.  It  was  lost  during  the 
Middle  Age*,  but  fragments  were  found  on  a 
palimpsest  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
\hont  one-third  <<f  the  work  is  preserved,  in- 
chiding  the  Som  nium  Sripiimis,  with  which  it 
cloned. 

DE  RESZKE,  Knot  Aim  and  Jean.  See  Resz- 
kk.  RpoUARO  I ik :  ami  Heszkk.  .Ikan  de. 

DKRFFLINGER.  dcr'lllng-cr.  GjDQM,  Baron 
von  (1000  9.')).    A  Held -marshal  of  Brandenburg, 
born   ;il    Xenhofcn.    Austria.     He  entered  the 
Swedish  service  during  the  reign  of  (iustavus 
IdolphUR,  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 


In  1642  he  was  sent  by  Torstenson  to  negotiate 
an  alliance  with  George  KakdCJty  in  Transyl- 
vania. Several  years  afterwards  he  resigned 
from  the  Swedish  service  and  entered  that  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  fought  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  wars  against  Poland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Prance,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  in  consideration  of  his 
splendid  assuult  on  Warsaw,  in  1050,  field-mar- 
shal ( 1670),  and  military  Coventor  of  Poinerania 
(1078).  The  formation  and  training  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  electorate  was  due  chiefly  to  his 
initiative,  and  the  celebrated  battle  of  Pehrbellin 
(June  18,  1075)  was  decided  by  the  brilliant 
cavalry  charge  which  he  executed  at  the  head  of 
0500  horsemen.  The  conquest  of  Stralsund  and 
Rligen  (1078),  where  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
he  led  the  attack  in  person,  and  the  subsequent 
campaign  against  Sweden,  were  also  uniong  the 
military  feats  of  this  officer.  The  military  great* 
ness  of  Prussia  in  later  times  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  influence  exerted  ujkiii  the  army  of 
Hrandenburg  by  men  like  Derlllinger. 

DERG,  derw.  Lm  <;ii  (Ir..  clear  lake).  The 
mime  of  two  Irish  lakes.  (1)  The  larger  is  an 
expansion  of  the  river  Shannon,  between  Tip- 
l>erary  on  the  southeast  and  On  I  way  and  Clare 
on  the  northwest  (Map:  Ireland,  D  2).  It  is 
24  miles  long  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and 

2  to  0  miles  broad.  Its  surface  is  about  100  feet 
above  the  sea;  its  average  depth,  35  feet.  It  ha* 
several  islands.  (2)  A  lake  in  the  south  of 
Donegal  County,  on  the  Ixirder  of  Tyrone.    It  is 

3  miles  long.  2*4  miles  broad,  and  has  manv 
islets  and  rocks.  On  its  wild  shores  are  hill- 
rising  700  to  1200  feet.  Saint's  Island  possesses 
the  remains  of  a  priory  founded  about  the  year 
000,  and  was  the  scene  <>f  Saint  Patrick's  vision 
of  purgatory.  The  plan*  of  -icnnncc  on  Station 
Island  was  for  years  the  most  celebrated  spot 
for  pilgrimage  in  Ireland. 

DERIVATION.    See  Etymoumjy. 

DERIVATION  (Lat.  drriratio,  a  leading  or 
turning  off,  from  de.  away,  off  +  rir«*,  small 
stream,  channel,  canaO.  An  old  term  in  medi- 
cine, descriptive  of  an  old  method  of  treating 
disease,  by  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  materies  inorbi,  or  'matter  of  the  disease.* 
was  drained  away  through  some  channel  estab- 
lished for  it  by  artificial  means,  as  when  a 
blister  is  applied  over  an  inflamed  lung,  or  a 
discharge  from  the  bowels  established  in  a  case 
of  dropsy.  The  term  is  little  used  now.  though 
applicable  to  some  treatment  ns  far  as  result* 
are  concerned. 

DERMA,  or  DERMIS.    See  Inter  ment. 

DERMAT'OGEN  (Ok.  wPA«,,  derma,  skin, 
bark  +  root  yt*-,  gen-,  to  produce,  generate; 
cf.  yfvot,  genos,  stock,  race,  origin).  A  *inglu 
layer  of  superficial  cells  at  growing  tips,  which 
gives  ri-e  (o  the  epidermis.  A  true  dermatogen 
is  found  only  in  the  seed-plants  (spermatophytes) 
and  in  fbe  nwils  of  fern-plant*  <  ptcridophytc*). 
Bee  Anaiomv. 

DER'MATOL'OGY   (Ok.  S/Ptia.  derma,  -kin 
-f-  Xbyot.    foflDRj    discourse,    -e it-iii  ,- 1  .  The 
ence  of  the  management  of  the  -kin  and  of  its 
diseases.    See  Skin. 

DERMATOPHYTES  (Ok.  S/pua.  d,  rma, 
skin,  0it6i\  nRjyfon,  growth,  plant  i.  Crypto- 
ganiic  vegetable  gtwrth*-  varieties  of  Torula, 
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inhabiting  the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  and  giving 
ri.se  to  senile  forma  of  -km  diseases,  as  favus, 
pityriasis,  ringworm  (qo,.v. i.  etc. 

DERMESTID  BEETLES  (Ok.  Vpua,  der- 
ma, skin  -f-  ifffftttv,  islhi'in,  to  eat.  literally 
'skin-eater').  A  family  ( Dermestidte )  of  small 
or  moderately  sized  and  very  destructive  beetles. 
Itoth  the  adults  nnd  the  larva-  feed  on  n  variety 
of  animal  ami  vegetable  substances,  making 
them  museum  and  household  pests,  preserved 
meats,  woolens,  furs,  feathers,  silk,  and  even 
drugs  being  exposed  to  their  depredations.  The 
adults,  which  are  oval  or  elongate  and  vari- 
colored, feign  death  when  disturbed,  falling  to 
the  ground,  ventral  surface  upward,  and  lying 
stiff  with  folded  legs.  The  adults  may  fre- 
quently !*•  found  outdoors  on  Dowers,  and  on 
the  windows  of  infested  bouses.  The  larva?, 
which  are  short  and  woolly  or  fuzzy,  do  far  more 
damage  than  the  adults.  There  are  300  to  400 
species  in  the  family.  The  most  common  of 
them  in  the  United  States  are  the  larder  or  bacon 
beetle  (sec  BAGOTf -BEETLE)  >  the  carpet-beetle 
(q.v.  i .  the  museum  |»est.  and  the  rnsplwrry-worm 
(qq.v.).  One  form  lives  on  cobwebs,  feeding 
]KThaps  on  the  remains  of  insects  caught  there, 
and  possibly  on  the  web  itself.  Species  of  the 
genus  Attngenus  are  responsible  for  a  curious 
and  beautiful  kind  of  felting,  resembling  mole* 

skin,  of  pillows  ittl  ln-d-1  icks.  which  often  puzzles 
housekeepers.  The  fumes  of  carbon  bisulphide, 
applied  in  a  tight  inclosure,  are  fatal  both  to  the 
beetle  and  (he  lame.  Carbon  bisulphide,  how- 
ever, i-  very  explosive,  and  its  fumes  are  harm 
ful  to  man,  and  hence  it  should  be  Used  with 
caution.  Itenzine  and  naphtha  are  helpful  in 
keeping  these  i>est-  from  entering  stored  good-. 

DERNA,  d.Vna.  or  DERN.  A  town  of  Karen. 
Northern  Africa,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
ravine,  one  mile  from  the  Mediterranean  (Map: 
Africa.  Tripoli,  (ill.  In  ISO,")  it  was  raptured 
by  a  force  of  natives  and  Americans,  led  by  (Jem 
eral  Katon.    Population,  estimated  at  3500. 

DERNBURO.dern'boorK,  HELXBICH  (1829—). 
A  Hermit n  legal  scholar,  born  in  Mainz.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
I i lessen,  uss  appointed  a  professor  al  Zurich  in 
1852,  and  at  Malic  in  1802.  In  1873  he  became 
professor  of  Etonian  law  and  I'm— ian  common 
law  at  Berlin,  lie  represented  the  L'niversity  of 
Halle  in  the  Prussian  lj»|*?r  House  from  lstni. 
and  the  University  of  Berlin  from  IK73.  His 
publications  include:  />/«  fnatittitionen  den  da  jut 
i  1881)),  and  a  Lchrbuch  den  pre  us*  isehen  I'rirat- 
rrrkt*  (3  vols.,  1871-80  ;  5th  cd.  1803  et  se<|.).  his 
mist  important  work. 

DE  ROSNY,  dc  r.Vne'.  Lfmx.  Sec  Rosxy, 
1  fov  nr.. 

DEROULEDE,  dA  roo'lAd'.  Pai  l  (1840—). 
An  enthusiastic  but  narrowly  chauvinistic 
I' tench  poet  ami  political  agitator,  bom  in  Paris. 
He  i-  the  author  of  the  very  popular  ('limit*  dti 
nuldal  (1872);  Xnurcaux  ehaul.s  du  *uldat 
(1875);  Refrain*  mititaire*  (1888);  Chant m  du 
ptijflMlH  (18!M  ) :  and  PoraicM  miiitaitvt  (IHlMit. 
D'-rouledc  has  also  written  a  patriotic  cantata, 
l'fre  la  France  (  l*S0)  ;  a  religious  drama.  La 
Uoabile  (18801  :  and  a  patriotic  play,  L'lhtman 
(1877).  Recent  patriotic  historical  works  are 
UeHHtre  du  (iue&clin  (1885)  and  La  mnrt  dc 
llnehc  (1807).  Deroulede  organised  a  League 
of  Patriots,  and  as  its  president  was  so  indis- 


creet as  almost  to  involve  France  in  war  with 
(jSermany.  He  was  thrice  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  was  conspicuous  in  agitation 
against  the  Republic  and  the  Jews,  overstepping 
the  bounds  both  of  propriety  and  of  law.  For  re- 
peated insults  to  the  President,  he  was  coni- 
demued  to  suffer  imprisonment,  and  at  lost  a 
sentence  of  banishment  for  ten  years  was  pro- 
nounced against  him. 

DERRECAGAIX,  der'rft'ka'gft'.  Virion  Hn: 
x  a  kd  (1833 — ).  A  French  -oldier.  born  in 
llayonnc.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Saint 
Cyr,  served  in  the  Crimea  in  1854  as  lieutenant 
of  infantry,  and  rose  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1880.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Ecole  de  Guerre,  and  in  1888  became  chief  of  the 
geographical  service  of  the  army.  He  was  pro- 
moted in  ls80  to  l>e  a  general  of  brigade.  He 
is  known  for  his  topographical  surveys  of  France, 
and  for  his  works  on  military  affairs — Etude  stir 
lea  ct  tits-majors  des  armees  etrauaere/t  <  1869)  : 
Mstoirc  dc  la  fjucrrc  de  IS10  (  1871  I  :  La  guerre 
mode  me  (1885);  and  others. 

DERRICK  (from  Derrick,  n  Tyburn  hang- 
man i .  A  device  for  hoisting  heavy  loads  and 
conveying  them  short  distances.  In  ordinary 
nomenclature  the  distinction  between  derrick- 
ami  cranes  is  considerably  confused.  The  most 
common  form  of  derrick  consists  of  a  vertical 
mast  pivoted  at  its  bottom  into  a  fixed  ln-d  plate 
nnd  maintained  in  an  upright  position  by  guy- 
cables  or  other  forms  of  stays,  which  radiate 
from  a  loose  collar  or  spider  encircling  a  pin  in 
the  top  of  the  mast :  of  a  boom  hinged  to  thi- 
Vertica]  mast  near  the  bottom  so  that  it  may 
be  made  to  assume  various  inclinations  relative 
to  the  mast,  and  of  the  tackle  and  motors  neces- 
sary to  impart  motion  to  the  1k>oiii  and  ma-t 
and  to  the  load  which  they  carry.    The  load  is 

suspended  from  the  end  of  the  boom  by  ropes 
which  pass  through  a  block  and  thence  to  the 
motor  at  the  foot  of  the  mast.  The  end  of  the 
Immmii  is  sustained  by  a  cable  passing  through 
a  block  nt  the  top  of  the  mast  ami  thence  to  the 
motor  nt  it-  foot.  The  mast  i-  revolved  on  its 
bottom  pivot  by  mentis  of  a  horizontal  wheel 
around  which  a  rope  passes  or  by  some  other 

simple  mechanism.  The  motions  permitted  by 
such  a  derrick  are  the  vertical  hoisting  of  the 
load,  a  swinging  motion  through  the  rotation  of 
the  shaft  on  its  pivot,  and  a  radial  motion  due 
to  the  change  in  inclination  of  the  boom.  Per 
Imp-  the  most  salient  distinction  Itetwecn  a 
derrick  and  a  crane  is  that  the  boom  of  the  der- 
rick is  hinged  nt  its  connection  with  the  mast, 
while  the  jib  of  a  crane  is  always  rigidly  con- 

nected  with  the  upright  member,    If  this  dis- 
tinction is  maintained  in  classifying  these  two 
sort*  of  hoisting  and  conveying  devices,  how 
ever,  it  throws  many  devices  now  called  derricks 
into  the  class  of  cranes.    Derricks  of  the  type 
described  are  extensively  employed  in  Quarrying, 
masonry  work,  excavating,  and  building  erection 
due  of  the  largest  derricks  in  the  world  i«  1<> 
rated  at  the  Avondale  Marble  Quarries  nt  Ches 
ler.  Pa.,  ami  will  hoist  a  load  of  100  tons.  The 
general  dimensions  of  this  derrick  an*  as  follow- 
Length  of  mast,  105V \  feet  :  length  of  lioom.  90% 
feet:  the  mast  is  31  inches  square  nt  the  base 
nnd  20  inches  in  dinmeter  nt  the  top:  and  the 
boom  is  25  inches  and  21  inches  in  diameter  st 
the  two  ends.     The  main  hoisting  rone  is  IVs 
inches  in  diameter  and  is  made  of  crucible-steel 
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wire.  The  mast  and  boom  are  Oregon  fir.  For 
'Hooting  derricks,'  sec  (  ii.\>k. 

DERRINGER,  der'rln-jer.  A  kind  of  short- 
barreled  pistol,  of  very  large  calibre,  very  effec- 
tive at  short  range.  It  derives  it-  name  from 
its  inventor,  an  American  gunsmith. 

DER'RY.   S«-e  Londoxukrby. 

DERVISH  < Per*,  dan-ink,  poor.  A vesta 

driyu,  poor;  the  Persian  equivalent  of  Ar. 
I<iyir,  poor,  ascetic).  In  .Mohammedan  countries 
a  class  of  person*  who  are  supposed  to  lead  a 
jK-culiarly  religious  life,  resembling  in  some  re- 
spects the  monks  of  Christendom.  There  are  many 
dillt-rcnt  brotherhoods  or  orders.  D'Ohsson.  in  his 
work  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  enumerates  thirty- 
two,  but  the  list  is  far  from  being  complete. 
The  |»eriod  of  establishment  extend-  from  a.d. 
708  down  to  the  last  century,  in  which  several 
new  ones  were  established.  They  live  mostly 
in  coin  cut-.  well  endowed,  both  in  land  and 
money,  called  Tekkije,  ami  are  under  a  chief 
with  the  title  of  'Sheik,'  i.e.  'elder.'  Some 
of  the  monks  are  married  aud  allowed  to 
live  out  of  the  monastery,  but  most  sleep  there 
some,  nights  each  week.  Their  devotional  exer- 
cises consist  in  meetings  for  worship,  frequent 
prayers,  religious  dances,  aud  mortifications. 
The  main  devotional  exercise,  however,  is  the 
zikr,  which  is  conducted  differently  in  the 
different  orders.  It  consists  in  the  repetition  of 
certain  formulas,  accompanied  by  violent  mo- 
tions until  the  dervish  falls  into  a  cataleptic  state. 
As  the  convent  does  not  provide  them  with  cloth- 
ing, they  are  obliged  to  work  more  or  less.  Three 
of  the  orders,  the  Bastamiyah.  the  N'akshbandi- 
yah,  and  the  Bakhtashiyah.  claim  to  Ik-  descended 
from  the  original  order  established  by  the  first 
caliph  Abu  Itekr.  Of  these,  the  Xakshhandiyah 
are  the  most  numerous.  In  their  convents  at 
Cairo  and  Constantinople  and  elsewhere,  they 
have  services  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays,  when 
about  twenty  performers  take  part  in  the  zikr 
ceremony.  The  orders  are  spread  throughout 
the  .Mohammedan  world  and  in  India.  The  most 
popular  one  is  that  of  the  Murudiyah,  to  which 
most  of  the  fakirs  belong  who  crowd  the  bazaars 
of  India.  The  Ilufaiyah  (founded  1182)  in 
India.  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  are  known  for  their 
severe  discipline  and  the  castigations  of  their 
bodies.  They  are  commonly  known  as  the  'Howl- 
ing Dervishes,'  Another  popular  order  is  that  of 
the  Kalandariyah,  known  also  as  the  'Wander- 
ing Oervishcs,"  among  whom  constant  traveling 
is  an  obligation.  The  Maulawiyah  constitute  the 
order  familiarly  known  as  the  'Dancing  Der- 
vishes,'  At  their  gikr  they  follow  one  another 
about  the  floor  in  regular  order,  each  with  eyes 
closed  and  arms  extended,  turning  around  in  a 
sort  of  waltz  and  infoning  a  monotonous  chant. 
Kaeh  order  has  its  own  rules  and  principles, 
extending  to  the  dress  and  the  method  of  wearing 
the  hair  and  beard.  In  many  of  the  orders  the 
initiation  rites  are  most  elaborate. 

Trndition  refers  the  origin  of  these  orders  to 
the  earliest  times  of  Islam,  making  fhe  cnliphs 
Ami-Rekr  ami  All  found  «ueh  brotherhoods. 
While  it  is  certain  that  Mohammed  advocated 
poverty,  it  is  more  probable  that  dervishes  arose 
Inter,  when  Mohammedanism  came  into  contact 
with  other  religions,  such  as  Persian  and  Hindu. 
Many  Mohammedan  princes  have  held  dervishes 
in  high  respect  and  bestowed  rich  endowments 


on  their  establishments,  and  they  are  still  held 
in  high  veneration  by  the  jieople.  For  a  time, 
however,  they  were  regarded  wjth  suspicion  by 
the  Government,  since  Uiey  decline  to  obey  any 
authority  except  the  religious  head  of  the  order. 
Hence  Mahmiid  II.  in  1820  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  orders,  actually  putting  to  death  some 
of  the  leaden.    His  attempt,  however,  failed. 

Besides  those  dervishes  regularly  affiliated  w  ith 
an  order,  there  are  individuals  who  travel  from 
place  to  place,  and  by  feats  of  strength  or 
-sleight -of  hand  manage  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Con 
suit:  Lane,  The  Modern  F.ny fit  inns  (London, 
1830);  Brown,  The  Dervishes  (Philadelphia, 
1808);  Malcolm,  History  of  Persia  (London, 
1821))  ;  D'Ohsson,  History  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire (Paris,  1787-00). 

DERVISH  PASHA,  der  vesh'  pS'sha,  Ihra- 
him  (IS17-00).  A  Turkish  soldier  and  slates 
man,  born  in  Constantinople.  He  attended  the 
rank  of  geucrul  of  division  in  1802  and  success- 
fully commanded  the  Turkish  forces  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Montenegro,  lie  was  subsequently 
placed  in  charge  of  the  civilized  military  admini- 
(ration  of  Albania  and  Syria.  He  became  Gov- 
ernor! icneral  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but. 
failing  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  187.J,  was  re- 
called. In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  defense 
of  Batum.  As  Governor-General  of  Albania  in 
1880-81  he  reestablished  Ottoman  authority  and 
brought  as  prisoners  to  Constantinople  the  lead- 
en of  the  revolutionary  league, 

DERWENT,  dci-Vent  (clear  water).  One  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  Tasmania.  It  issues  from 
Lake  Saint  Clare,  in  the  centre  of  the  island; 
flows  tortuously  toward  the  southeast;  passes 
by  Ilobart.  the  capital;  and  after  a  course  of  l.'fit 
miles  enters  Storm  Bay.  in  D'Entrecasteau'x 
Channel,  by  an  estuary  four  miles  wide  (Map: 
Tasmania,  H  7).  The  Derwent  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Hohart  for  ships  of  any  burden. 

DERWENT  WATER,  der'went  wn/ter.  Lake. 
An  oval  sheet  of  water  in  the  south  of  Cumber- 
land, England,  one  of  the  most  l»cautiful  lakes  of 
that  county  (Map:  England.  C  2).  It  is  three 
miles  long,  one  mile  broad,  72  feet  deep,  and  222 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  banks  are  rocky  and 
abrupt,  and  behind  them  rise  rocky  mountains, 
one  of  which,  the  Cat  Bells,  is  1448  feet  high; 
another,  Lodorc,  has  a  waterfall  of  100  feet. 
Derwent  water  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Derwent 
River,  which  flows  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Working- 
ton. It  has  several  wooded  isles,  besides  a  re- 
markable floating  isle — a  mass  of  earthy  matter, 
six  feet  thick,  varying  in  size  in  different  years 
from  an  acre  to  a  few  square  rods,  covered  with 
vegetation  and  full  of  gas  bubbles  which  buoj  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  wafer.  The  lake  abounds 
in  trout,  pike,  perch,  and  eels. 

DERWENT W ATE R,  James  Kaix  i  ifkk  or 
Radclyffe.  third  and  last  Karl  of  (1089  1710). 
An  English  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  one  <>f 
the  leaders  in  the  Rclx-llion  of  171f».  He  came  of 
an  ancient  Northumberland  family,  and  was  born 
in  London,  dune  28,  1081).  He  received  hi*  edu- 
cation in  France,  and  at  his  father's  death  in 
170.)  became  Karl  of  IVrwent  wafer,  lie  joined 
the  Pretender  in  1715  with  seventy  retainers,  and 
after  fighting  with  great  heroism,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Preston.  He  was  convicted  of  trea- 
son, and,  despite  all  efforts  to  save  him,  was 
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beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  February  24,  1710,  his 
rank,  youth,  amiability,  bravery,  and  simplicity 
of  motives  exciting  widespread  sympathy.  His 
estate*  were  forfeited  and  given"  to  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

DERZHAVIN,  dyer-zhil'vtn,  Gavkii.  Roma- 
XOVITC1I  (1743-  1810).  A  celebrated  Russian 
lyric  poet.  Born  of  a  noble  family  at  Kazan, 
he  entered  there  the  newly  opened  gymnasium 
in  1750,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Prcobrazhensky 
Guard  Regiment  in  1782,  became  lieutenant- 
captain  in  1773,  and  later  entered  the  civil 
service.  Mis  ode,  t'vlitita  (1782),  in  which 
he  extolled  Catharine  II..  attracted  her  attention, 
and  through  her  influence  he  received  many  pro- 
motions; he  was  Governor  of  Olonetz  in  1 1 84, 
of  Tambov  iu  1785,  Secretary  of  State  1701.  and 
Senator  in  1703.  Catharine's  successor.  Paul, 
ap|M>inted  him  president  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce in  1700,  and  Alexander  I.  made  him  Min- 
ister of  Justice  in  1802;  but  he  retired  into 
private  life  in  1803.  lie  was  the  greatest  and 
most  original  |>oet  before  Pushkin,  and  is  best 
known  as  the  Singer  of  Catharine.'  his  works 
forming  a  poetic  chronicle  of  her  achievements. 
So  far  from  licing  a  Court  |>oet,  he  was  a  really 
deep  and  sincere  admirer  of  the  northern  Semi- 
ramis,  with  her  liberal  reforms  and  democratic 
leanings,  as  evidenced  in  her  daily  life  and  corre- 
spondence witli  Voltaire  and  Diderot.  Though 
occupying  a  more  exalted  jiosition  after  her 
death,  he  never  wrote  anything  about  the  other 
monarch*  that  in  power  and  loftiness  of  con- 
ception could  even  appnwch  his  odes  about 
Catharine  and  the  events  of  her  reign.  His 
language  is  quite  modern  in  its  purity  anil  com- 
parative freedom  from  Church-Slavonic  expres- 
sions. Its  chief  characteristics  are  vigor  united 
with  pliancy,  and  a  vivid  imagery  that  some- 
times verges' on  the  hypcrbolir.  He"  was  the  first 
to  introduce  every  day  expression*  into  odes, 
thus  bringing  down  the  grand  style  to  modern 
realism.  As  a  critic  says:  "The  poet  takes  the 
ground  of  contemporaneousness,  and  the  solemn 
«nle  become*  the  echo  of  the  day.  No  Russian 
poet  lieforc  stood  so  near  to  hi*  period  as  did 
Dcrzhavin."  Of  hi*  many  poem*,  the  ode  (Sod 
is  the  best  known  the  world  over,  having  lieen 
translated  into  most  Occidental  languages  and  even 
into  Japanese  and  Chinese,  The  Itest  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  in  nine  volumes  (Saint 
Petersburg,  1K04-H3t.  with  a  commentary  and 
biography  by  the  academician  J.  Grot. 

DES.  dash,  or  DEES  MAGYAROS,  dA*  mod'- 
yo-ros.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  S/.olnok- 
Dnbokn,  Transylvania.  Hungary,  at  the  eontlucncc 
of  the  Great  and  Little  Sznmo*.  37'-j  mile*  north- 
east of  Klausenburg  by  rail.  It*  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  fifteenth-century  Gothic  Re- 
formed Church,  the  Thokolv  palace,  the  handsome 
town  hall  and  municipal  theatre.  A  sixteenth- 
century  tower  i*  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
fortification*.  Distilling  and  salt-mines  are 
among  the  principal  industries.  Population,  in 
19Q0,  okss. 

DESAGUADERO,  dA  sii'gwa-ua'ro  (Sp.,  out- 
let I.  A  liver  of  Bolivia,  the  OUtlef  of  Ijlke 
Titicaca.  After  a  southeast  course  of  100  miles, 
it  emptie*  into  the  land-locked  lake  of  Aullagns. 
near  the  town  of  Oruro  (  Map:  Bolivia*  D  7).  It 
is  the  loftiest  stream  of  any  length  on  the  entire 


American  continent,  its  source  being  12.G50  feet 
high. 

DESAIX  DE  VEYGOUX,  dc  sa'  or  dr-zft' 
dc  vft'goo',  Lot  in  Cuahlem  Axtoi.nk  (1708-1800). 
A  French  general  of  the  First  Republic,  born 
August  17,  1708.  at  Saint  Hilaire  d'Ayat.  He 
studied  at  the  military  school  of  Effiat,  and  in 
1783  was  made  sub- lieutenant  in  a  Breton  regi- 
ment. He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  revolution- 
ists, though  he  deprecated  their  violence,  and  in 
1702  he  was  appointed  aide  to  Prince  Victor 
de  Broglie,  then  commanding  the  Army  of 
'.he  Rhine.  In  1703-04  he  was  made  a  gen- 
eral ot  brigade  and  then  of  division.  He 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of 
the  Sombre  and  Mcuse  under  Jourdan  in 
1705,  and  in  the  following  year  was  again 
in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle, 
under  Moreau,  commanding  the  left  wing  in 
Moreau's  famous  retreat  through  the  Black  For- 
est. To  Desaix  was  intrusted  the  fortress  of 
Kehl,  the  only  stronghold  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  which  the  French  retained  after 
this  retreat.  The  fort  wa*  in  ruins,  but  behind 
its  imperfect  defense.*  Desaix  held  out  against 
an  Austrian  army  for  two  month*,  only  sur- 
rendering in  January.  1707,  when  his  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted.  In  the  spring  he  was  sent 
to  Italy,  where  Bonaparte,  recognizing  his  strong 
qualities,  took  pains  to  attach  him  to  himself. 
Desaix  accompanied  the  Egyptian  expedition  and 
there  won  his  brightest  laurels  in  the  conquest  of 
Cpper  Egypt  from  the  Mamelukes  under  Murad 
Hey,  after  an  eight  months'  campaign.  By  his 
equitable  administration  of  the  country  after  the 
conquest  he  won  from  the  Arabs  the  title  of 
"the  Just  Sultan.'  Returning  to  France  at  the 
command  of  Bonaparte  in  1700  he  joined  the  lat 
ter  in  Italy  and  was  given  the  command  of  two 
divisions  of  reserves.  This  force,  iu  June,  IH0O, 
was  went  to  (Jcnoa  on  detached  service,  but  in 
rc*ponse  to  the  sound  of  the  distant  fighting  at 
Marengo  (June  14).  Desaix,  by  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, returned,  arriving  just  as  Bonaparte 
was  about  to  yield  the  field  to  Melas.  Desaix 
saved  the  day  by  a  vigorous,  attack  with  hi*  divi- 
sion*, but  he  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  while 
leading  the  charge.  He  was  an  intrepid  soldier, 
a  skillful  commander,  and  the  idol  of  hi*  troops. 
His  body  was  embalmed  and  placed  in  the  Mon- 
astery of  Saint  Bernard.  A  statue  has  been 
raised  in  his  honor  in  Paris.  Consult  Becker. 
Ktudrn  hi*torit]ucs  *ur  U  funeral  Desaix  (Cler- 
mont. 18.V2) . 

DE  SANCTIS,  dA  siink'tA*.  Fawcrsro  (1817 
S3).  An  Italian  literary  critic  and  statesman. 
He  was  born  at  Morra  Irpino,  and  at  an  early 
age  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature  and 
philosophy.  He  completed  hi*  education  in  the 
renowned  institute  of  the  Marchese  Basilio  Puoti. 
and  when  barely  eighteen  years  of  age  entered 
upon  the  career  of  teaching.  For  two  years 
he  taught  in  the  military  College  del  la  Xunzia- 
tella  at  Xaple*,  and  then  founded  n  private  school 
of  hi*  own  which  speedily  won  the  highest  repu- 
tation. Hi*  critical  lectures  on  the  classic  and 
Italian  poet*  attracted  a  multitude  of  student*. 
Having  held  office  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  under  the  Revolutionary  Government 
of  1S4S.  he  was  arrested  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  for  three  years  kept  in  close  con 
finement  in  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  at  Naples.  On 
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his  release  he  Look  refuge  in  Malta,  uud  thence 
went  lu  Turin,  where  his  original  and  eloquent 
lectures  on  the  Uiviuu  Com  media  eotniuanded 
universal  admiration,  and  led  to  his  being  ealled, 
in  1850,  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Zurich 
as  professor  of  (esthetics  and  lUilian  literature. 
In  1800  he  was  made  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion nt  Naples,  and  held  the  same  olliee  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  three  times — in  1801-02,  under 
favour  and  Hicasoli;  in  1878.  under  Cairoli;  and 
again  in  1879-80,  under  the  administration  of 
Cairoli-Depre1  is.  As  a  memlter  of  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  IX-puties,  after  1801.  he  was  a  parti- 
san of  I  he  Moderate  Liberals.  On  his  first  retire- 
ment from  public  olliee.  in  1802.  he  resumed  his 
profession  of  teaching  at  Naples,  where  he  also 
founded  and  edited  the  journal  L'ltalia.  In  1871 
he  was  appointed  professor  nt  the  I'nivcrsity  of 
Naples. 

De  .Sanctis  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
contemporaneous  Italian  literature  as  n  critic, 
hut  even  more  as  a  teacher,  giving  a  new  im- 
l»etus  to  literary  criticism  in  Italy.  His  writ- 
lags  are  few.  hut  of  the  highest  order.  Fore- 
most among  them  is  to  Ik-  mentioned  his  Storia 
dttfa  left  era  turn  italiana  (3d  ed.  1879).  Be- 
sides tiii-,  he  published:  Sagai  critici  (1808; 
4tli  ed.  1881)-.  finggio  critico  sul  I'ctrarea 
(1800);  Xuari  saygi  critici  (18721.  After  his 
dentil  were  puhlislu-d:  Studio  *M  ISiacomo  Leo- 
partfi  (ISS.">i;  La  lettcratura  italiana  itel  sccolo 
XIX.  ( 1897 )  :  Srritti  varii  incditi  (1898). 

DE  SANCTIS,  Lvwi  (1808-69).  An  Italian 
theologian.  A  distinguished  prelate  in  Home, 
ho  was  converted  by  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
in  1847  (led  to  Malta,  where  he  became  a  Protest- 
ant. l''rom  1852  he  worked  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Wuhlcnsian  congregation  in  Turin;  l»ccame,  in 
18.">4.  the  head  of  the  '''hiesn  Lil»era.'  a  radical 
olTshoot  of  (be  Waldcnsiuns.  which  body  he.  how- 
ever, joined  again  in  1804,  accepting  a  professor- 
ship at  their  seminary  in  Florence,  where  he  also 
established  the  I'rotestant  |ieriodical  Hvo  delta 
veriti. 

DES ARGUES,  dcziirg'.  GfrUM)  (1693*1062). 
A  French  mathematician.  He  wan  born  in  Lyons, 
end  is  chiefly  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
modern  geometry.  Poncelet  called  him  "the  Monge 
of  his  centner."  Desargues  and  Pascal  intro- 
duced the  method  of  perspective,  and  treated  the 
Conic  sections  (q.v.)  a-  projections  of  a  circle. 
Two  important  theorems  are  attributed  to  De- 
sargues. one  of  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  re- 
markable theory  of  homological  figures.  To 
Desargues  is  further  due  the  theory  of  Involu- 
tion and  of  transversals,  the  cotnfption  that  n 
straight  line  is  a  eurve  closed  at  infinity,  and 
the  definition  of  parallels  ns  lines  intersecting 
nt  infinity.  The  works  of  Desargues  have  mostly 
been  lost,  but  the  titles  of  the  chief  ones  are 
known.  They  are  as  follows:  Methwle  unirer- 
sellr-  dc  mettre  en  perspective  Irs  objets  donnca 
rc'cllcment  ou  en  dcris.  arec  leurs  proportions, 
uicsurcs,  I'liiit/iHiiiru? ,  sans  employer  nucun  point 
//mi"  soit  horn  du  champ  de  Voucragc  (10.10); 
Brauilton  project  d'une  atteiatc  atue  ^rencments 
des  rcconti'-s  d'mi  cone  nrcr  un  plan  (1039)  ; 
Jirouillon  project  .  .  pour  la  coupe  des 
pierrcs  (1040).  For  his  biography,  consult 
Poudra,  in  l>esargues's  fl'uvrcs  (Paris,  1864). 

DESART.  dr  ziirt'.  Wim.iam  1'i.ick  O'Connor 
CYffe.  fourth  Karl  of  (1845-98).  An  English 
novelist.  He  was  born  in  London,  and  was  edu- 
Vol.  v.— a. 


rated  at  Eton  and  at  Bonn.   After  serving  as 
page  of  honor  to  (juecn  Victoria,  he  became 
lieutenant  in  the  Grenadier  Guards  (1862),  and 
then  captain   (1805).    Much  of  his  later  life 
was  passed  in  Canada.    He  died  .September  15. 
1898.  He  was  the  author  of  many  novels,  among 
which  are:  Only  a  Woman's  Love  (1808)  ;  Chil 
dren  of  Suture,  a  story  of  modern  London,  which 
caused  a  sensation  (  1877);  Kelverdale  (  1878); 
The  Honorable  Klla  (  1879)  :  Mervync  O'Connor 
and  Other  Tales  (1880)  ;  Lord  and  Lady  I'icca 
dilly  ( 1887)  ;  Lore  and  l*ride  on  an  Icebery,  and 
Other  Tales  (  1887)  ;  and  The  Raid  of  the  Uctri 
mental  (1897). 

DESAUGIERS,  diVzo'zhyA'.  Marc  Antoink 
MADELINE  (1772-1827).  A  French  writer  of 
songs  and  vaudevilles.  He  was  bora  at  Prtjus, 
and  was  a  son  of  the  composer  Marc  An 
toine  Dcsaugiers  (  1742-93).  He  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  at  the  College  Mazarin.  Paris, 
but  discontinued  his  studies  in  order  to  visit 
San  Domingo.  His  attitude  here  during  tile 
negro  insurrection  imperiled  his  life,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  an  American 
steamer  bound  for'  Baltimore.  In  that  city  he 
devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  pianoforte 
instruction.  I'jion  his  return  to  >  ranee  he 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  songs  and  vaudevilles,  and  subsequently  be- 
came director  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  of  Paris, 
which  position  he  retained  until  1827.  Several 
of  his  songs  are  still  popular.  Among  them 
are  La  treillc  dc  la  sincerity  and  I'aris  A  ci»i#/ 
hcurcs  du  matin.  The  complete  works  of  this 
amiable  and  charming  writer,  who  is  held  by 
Mime  to  surpass  even  Beranger,  were  published 
in  Paris  in  1827.  under  the  title.  Chansons  et 
jHicsics  ilic  rscs.  One  of  his  most  humorous  pro- 
ductions is  the  one-act  vaudeville  entitled  Milord 
tin,  ou  le  iHxlluit  Brumaire  ( 1804). 

DESAULT,  dr-zo'.  Pikrrk  Joseph  (  1744-95). 
A  brilliant  French  anatomist  and  surgeon.  He 
became  professor  of  anatomy  in  Paris  in  1770. 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two;  was  admitted  to  mem 
bership  in  the  corporation  of  surp'ons  in  the 
same  year,  and  subsequently  held  various  posi 
lions  of  honor.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  sur- 
geon-major to  the  Dc  la  CharitC  Hospital,  and 
came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  sur- 
geons of  his  time.  He  next  went  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  and  after  Moreau's  death  the  surgical  de- 
partment of  the  hospitnl  was  intrusted  to  him. 
There  he  instituted  a  clinical  school  of  surgery 
— the  first  of  its  t,\pe — attracting  pupils  from 
all  over  Europe.  He  introduced  system  and  pre- 
cision into  surgery,  and  mnde  ninny  valuable 
improvements  in  the  instruments  used  in  that 
profession.  His  pupil,  the  celebrated  Bichnt 
(q.v.),  published  his  th'urrcs  ehirurgiealcs  (1798 
1803).  Consult  Labrune,  Htudc  sur  la  vie  ct  les 
traraux  de  Desault  (Besaneon.  1807). 

DESBARRES,  dA'haV,  or  DES  BARRES. 

Joseph  Frederick  WaLSU  (1722-1824).  An 
English  military  engineer  and  hydrographer.  He 
graduated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  of 
Woolwich,  ami  was  sent  to  America,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  as 
lieutenant  of  artillery.  He  was  in  the  expedition 
against  l.miishurg.  and'  in  the  siege  of  (juchec 
was  aide  to  Wolfe,  who  fell  into  his  anus  when 
he  received  his  death  wound.  For  some  years 
afterwards  Desbarres  was  charged  with  impor- 
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tant  engineering  surveys  in  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
found lund.  ami  other  British  colonies,  with  a 
view  of  establishing  a  chain  of  military  posts. 
He  was  also  engaged  in  correcting  old  and  mak- 
ing new  charts  of  the  North  American  coast, 
which  were  published  in  two  volumes  in  1777, 
under  the  title  of  the  Atlantic  Neptune.  In 
1784  he  became  Governor  of  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  soon  afterwards  began  to  build  the 
town  of  Sydney,  where  he  opened  the  coal  trade. 
In  1S(>,"»,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  he  was  made 
Lieutenant  Oovcrnor  and  commander- in-chief  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  served  until  1813. 

DESBORDES-VALMORE,  dA'bord'  vAl'mor'. 
MaKCCUXC  Felh'ITE  dosfcpiiE  (1785-1859).  A 
French  poet,  l>orn  at  Douni.  She  l>cgan  public 
life  m  a  singer  in  comic  opera  (1801),  but  soon 
left  the  stage,  and  from  1810  till  1843  published 
sentimental  verses  of  much  sweetness  and  pathos, 
collected  under  the  suggestive  titles:  Elegies  ct 
romances  (1818):  £7<  f/o  n  ct  potaica  noun  lies 
(1824);  Lea  pleura  (1833):  Pauvrea  flcurat 
( 1839)  :  Itouqucls  et  pri*  res  (1843)  ;  Potsiea  dc 
I'cnfanee.  She  wrote  also  some  indifferent 
stories.  Her  popular  song  "S'il  avait  su"  is  in 
most  anthologies.  For  an  elaborate  study  of  her 
poems,  consult  Sainte  lteuve,  \oueniux  htndis. 
vol.  xii.  (Paris,  1809). 

DESCAMPS,  dA'kUN'.  Jean  Baptiste  (1711  — 
91 ).  A  French  author  and  painter,  born  at 
Dunkirk.  He  studied  painting  under  I-argilliere. 
and  afterwards  founded  an  academy  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  in  Kouen.  in  1741, 
where  he  was  professor  for  many  years.  There 
are  pictures  by  him  in  the  Rouen  Museum  and 
at  the  Kcole  des  Beaux- Arts  in  Paris.  II  is  subjects 
were  usually  peasant  scenes,  but  he  also  painted 
a  series  of  episodes  from  the  life  of  Louis  XV. 
Descamps  is  best  rememl>ered  for  his  Vies  des 
print r€a  flumnnds.  allemands  et  hnllandnis  (4 
vol-*..  1763-63),  fl  work  formerly  much  esteemed, 
but  not  very  critical. 

DESCANT,  dA'skilN'  or  DISCANT  (OF.  des- 
cant, ML.  discnntits.  from  dis-,  asunder,  apart  + 
mnttis.  song,  singing).  A  term  which  in  mediae- 
val times  was  applied  to  contrary  motion  in  po- 
lyphony, as  distinguished  from  the  parallel  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  so-called  arganum.  In 
modern  part-music,  the  highest  part,  the  treble 
or  soprano  voice. 

DESCARTES,  dflltflrt',  Rexe:  Lat.  RzNATFS 
Cartesh's  (1596-1050).  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished modern  philosophers,  sometimes  called 
"the  father  of  modern  philosophy."  He  was  born 
nt  La  Have,  in  Tourauic,  and  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  eight  years  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  La 
Fleche.  where  he  soon  Itecame  distinguished  for 
his  keenness  of  intellect,  and  made  great  and 
rapid  progress  in  languages,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  doctrines  and 
method  of  scholasticism,  and  felt  it  impossible 
to  acquiesce  in  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  knowledge.  The  lirst  thing  that  he  did  after 
leaving  college  was  to  abandon  l»ooks  and  en- 
deavor to  efface  from  his  mind  all  that  he  had 
hitherto  Ix-cn  taught,  that  it  might  be  free  to 
receive  the  impressions  of  truth,  wheneesoevcr 
they  should  come.  In  pursuance  of  his  plan  he 
resolved  In  travel,  and  soon  entered  the  army  as 
a  volunteer,  serving  successively  under  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  «on  of  William  of  Orange,  and  under 


Tilly  and  Buguoy.  However,  the  life  of  a 
soldier  contributed  little  to  bis  main  object,  and 
he  quitted  the  army  in  1021.  After  making 
journeys  in  different  directions,  he  at  la*t  re 
tired  in  11129  to  Holland,  where  he  prepared  most 
of  his  works,  attracted  many  disciples,  and  ut  the 
same  time  !>ccame  involved  in  several  learned 
controversies,  especially  with  the  theologians. 
Although  he  loved  independence,  yet  in  1649  he 
accepted  an  invitation  addressed  to  him  by  Queen 
Christina  to  go  to  Sweden.  His  willingness  to 
leave  Holland  was  partly  occasioned  by  his 
anxiety  to  escape  from  the  hostility  of  his  ene 
mies.  He  died  only  a  few  months  after  his  ar- 
rival at  the  Court  of  Queen  Christina.  Sixteen 
years  later  his  body  was  brought  to  Paris  and 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Saint  (Jencvieve-du- 
Mont. 

The  grand  object  toward  which  Descartes  di- 
rected his  endeavors  was  the  attainment  of  a 
firm  philosophical  conviction.  The  way  whereby 
he  sought  to  attain  this  end  is  explained  in  the 
discourse  on  method  (Diacours  de  In  mcthodc\. 
published  in  1037.  This  small  but  extremely  in- 
teresting and  important  treatise  contains  a  his- 
tory of  the  inner  life  of  the  author,  tracing  the 
progress  of  his  mental  development  from  it> 
commencement  in  early  years  to  the  point  where 
it  resulted  in  his  resolution  to  hold  nothing  for 
true  until  he  had  ascertained  the  grounds  of 
certitude.  The  author  in  the  same  treatise  also 
explains  the  practical  rules  whereby  he  resolved 
to  be  guided  while  in  this  state  of  suspended  l>e- 
lief,  and  by  the  observance  of  which  he  hoped  to 
arrive  at  absolute  certainty,  if  indeed  it  were  at 
all  attainable.  The  result  of  his  inquiries,  so 
conducted,  he  exhibited  more  particularly  in  his 
Meditationes  de  Prima  Phitosophiu  (  1641  I  and 
the  Prineipia  Philosopher  (10441.  He  begins 
philosophy  anew  with  a  resolve  to  doubt  every 
thing;  for  might  not  our  beliefs  be  the  result  of 
the  mischievous  working  of  some  evil  demon? 
One  fact  he  found  Indubitable — his  doubting  and 
his  thinking.  But  in  order  to  think  he  must 
exist:  hence,  in  the  fundamental  fact  of  psychic 
experience  he  believed  that  he  came  into  know- 
ing contact  with  ultimate  reality — a  process  of 
reasoning  which  Augustine  had  followed  before 
him.  In  other  words,  he  could  not  doubt  that 
he  felt  nnd  thought,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
doubt  that  he,  the  feeler,  the  thinker,  existed. 
This  relation  between  consciousness  and  existence 
he  expressed  by  the  memorable  words.  Cogito. 
ergo  sum  ("I  think,  therefore  I  exist").  Cpon 
examining  the  criterion  for  the  certitude  of  this 
knowledge,  he  found  it  in  the  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  his  thought  about  himself.  Hence 
he  argued  that  whatever  is  as  clearly  and  dis 
tinctly  thought  as  self-eonsciousnes*  must  be 
true.  Among  these  clear  and  distinct  thought* 
he  first  recognized  the  idea  of  Cod  as  the  abso- 
lutely |»erfect  being.  This  iden.  he  reasoned, 
could  not  be  formed  in  our  minds  by  ourselves, 
for  the  imperfect  can  never  originate  the  per 
feet;  it  must  l>e  innate — i.e.  part  of  the  original 
structure  of  our  understanding,  nnd  implanted 
there  by  the  perfect  being  himself.  Hence,  from 
the  existence  of  the  idea  of  perfection.  Descartes 
inferred  the  existence  of  f!od  as  the  originator  of 
it:  he  inferred  it  also  from  the  mere  nature  of 
the  idea,  because  the  idea  of  perfection  involve* 
existence — a  form  of  the  so-called  'ontological 
argument.'    But  if  God  exist,  then  we  have  a 
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guarantee  of  the  previously  determined  ground 
of  certitude,  f°r  Cod  the  jterfect  being  cannot 
deceive,  and  therefore  whatever  our  conscious 
neu  clearly  testifies  may  l>c  implicitly  believed. 
This  Cartesian  position  that  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  is  tested  by  its  clear  und  distinct 
intelligibility  is  the  principle  of  rationalism 
(q.v.). 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  general  principles 
of  the  philosophical  system  of  Descartes  is  the 
esse ntial  difference  between  spirit  nnd  matter — 
thinking  and  extended  substances  —  a  differ- 
ence so  great,  according  to  Dcsenrtes,  that  they 
can  exert  no  Influence  upon  each  other.  Hence, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  correspondence  be- 
tween material  and  spiritual  phenomena,  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  constant  co- 
ojieration  {ronrursua)  on  the  part  of  (Jod  —  a 
doctrine  which  gave  rise  subsequently  to  the 
system  called  Occasionalism  (q.v.),  the  principle 
of  which  was  that  body  and  mind  do  not  really 
affect  each  other.  God  l>cing  always  the  true 
cause  of  the  apparent  or  occasional  influence  of 
one  on  the  other.  This  doctrine  received  its  com- 
plete development  in  the  prccstablished  harmony 
of  I  .cil  in  it  /.  (q.v.).  In  Descartes's  thought  it  re- 
sulted merely  in  n  strenuous  insistence  u|mhi  the 
differences  between  primary  and  secondary  quali- 
ties (q.v.).  Descartes  maintained  nlso  that  the 
lower  animals  belong  merely  to  the  world  of  ex- 
tension, being  unconscious  automata. 

Descartes  did  not  confine  his  attention  to 
mental  philosophy,  but  devoted  himself  syste- 
matically to  the  explanation  of  the  properties 
of  the  bodies  composing  the  material  universe. 
In  this  department  his  reforms  amounted  to  a 
revolution,  though  many  of  his  explanations  of 
physical  phenomena  arc  purely  a  priori  and  quite 
absurd.  His  corpuscular  philosophy — in  which 
he  endeavored  to  explain  all  the  appearances  of 
the  material  world  simply  by  the  motion  of  the 
Ultimate  particles  of  bodies — was  a  great  advance 
on  the  system  held  up  to  that  time,  according  to 
which  special  qualities  and  powers  were  assumed 
to  account  for  every  phenomenon.  It  was  in 
pure  mathematics,  however,  that  Descartes 
achieved  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  results, 
especially  by  his  invention  of  the  analytic  geome- 
try, which  is  known  from  his  name  as  Cartesian. 
In  developing  this  branch  of  mathematics  he  had 
in  mind,  not  the  revolutionizing  of  geometry,  but 
the  elucidation  of  algebra  by  means  of  geometric 
intuition  and  concepts.  He  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  universal  mnthemntic,  to  which  algebra, 
arithmetic,  and  geometry  (with  its  applications) 
should  be  entirely  subordinate'.  lie  discarded 
Vietn's  improvements  in  algebraic  symbolism, 
introduced  the  present  plan  of  representing 
known  nnd  unknown  quantities,  gave  standing 
to  the  present  system  of  exponents,  placed  the 
theory  of  negative  quantities  on  a  satisfactory 
l>a-is,  and  set  forth  without  demonstration  the 
well  known  rule  for  finding  the  limit  of  the  num- 
ber of  positive  nnd  negative  roots  of  un  equation 
through  inspection  of  the  variations  in  the  signs. 
While  his  expectations  were,  in  one  sense,  not 
fulfilled,  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  imparting 
a  powerful  impulse  to  the  progress  of  mathe- 
matics, and  in  givinp  to  the  science  its  modem 
trend.  The  establishment  of  a  correspondence 
between  gewmctry  ami  analysis  has  been  of  in- 
calculable assistance  to  both,  nnd  Descartes's 
invention  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  point  of 


departure  of  modern  mathemntics.  In  1037  he 
published  at  Leydcn  a  treatise  entitled  Di.icoura 
</«  t*t  ntcthodc  pour  hint  con  du  ire  aa  raison  et 
p/rcrcAer  la  n rite  dans  Its  sciences  ( Kng.  trans. 
1830;  recent  cd„  Chicago,  1890).  This  was  fol- 
lowed iti  the  same  year  by  three  appendices  en 
titled,  l.n  dioptriqUe,  Lea  mctc'orcs,  and  Ln 
ycoimtric.  The  new  mathematical  discipline  was 
set  forth  entirely  in  the  tlcomctric,  a  hook  of 
only  about  a  hundred  pages,  obscurely  written. 
The  first  part  shows  how  arithmetical  operations 
may  be  represented  geometrically  by  taking  a 
certain  unit  of  length,  in  which  lay  the  sole 
novelty  of  the  plan.  The  second  part  shows  how- 
to  trace  algebraic  (which  he  calls  geometric) 
and  transcendental  (which  he  calls  mechanical) 
curves,  explaining  the  use  of  coordinates,  ami 
setting  forth  the  general  scheme  (now  discard- 
ed) of  classification  of  curves  according  to  the 
order  of  their  equations.  The  third  part  treats 
of  the  theory  of  equations,  showing  how  their 
roots  may  be  found  by  the  intersection  of  the 
corresponding  curves.  It  was  in  this  part  that 
he  set  forth  his  improvements  in  algebra.  The 
appearance  of  the  Qfom4trie  placed  Descartes 
foremost  among  the  mathematicians  of  his  time. 

His  works  in  I*ntin  were  published  at  Am- 
sterdam (I0">0).  Modern  editions  ore  those  by 
Cousin  (Paris,  1821-20),  by  Gamier  (Paris. 
1834  3.-)).  by  Aimfi  Martin  (Paris.  1882).  Kng 
lish  translations  of  portions  of  his  works  have 
been  made  by  Veitch  (Edinburgh.  1880),  by 
Lowndes  (London.  1878),  nnd  by  Torrey  (New- 
York,  180.J).  The  publication  of  his  complete 
works  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1897. 
Consult:  MahafTy,  Dcscnrtrs  (Edinburgh,  1880); 
Millet,  Dcscortcs,  su  viv,  sea  Iraraux,  etc.  <  Paris, 
1807)  ;  Fouille,  Descartes  (Paris,  1  Hi»:i )  ;  Fischer, 
(Jeachichtc  drr  ncucrn  Philosophic,  vol.  i. 
(Heidell>erg,  1807);  Rontroux.  ISimnuinntion  cl 
lea  maihematique*  scion  Descartes  (Paris,  1900) 

DESCARTES'S  RULE  OF  SIGNS.  Througn 
the  early  attempts  to  determine  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  roots  of  numerical  algebraic  equa- 
tions (q.v.),  many  useful  properties  were  dis- 
covered. Among  these  is  Descartes's  rule  of 
signs,  according  to  which  no  equation  can 
have  more  jMisitive  roots  than  it  has  changes 
of  sign  from  ■+■  to  — ,  and  from  —  to  +.  in  the 
terms  of  the  first  member.  By  substituting 
( — x)  for  (j)  in  fix)  =0,  the  law  may  In- 
applied  to  the  case  of  negative  roots.  It  is 
often  possible  to  detect  the  existence  of  imag- 
inary roots  in  equations  by  the  application  of 
this  rule:  for  if  it  should  happen  that  the  sun) 
of  tin-  greatest  jw>ssihle  numlicr  of  positive  roots, 
added  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  negative 
roots,  is  les.s  than  the  depnv  of  the  equation, 
we  are  sure  of  the  existence  of  imaginary  roots. 
The  rule  also  bears  Harriot's  name,  l>cing  jjiven 
in  his  Artis  Anah/tieo-  1'ra.ris  (London,  1031). 
Consult:  Bnriiside  and  Panton,  Theory  of  r.'</ioi- 
ttous  (Dublin.  1800  1001  )  :  Matthicssen,  Uritnd- 
ziifjr  tier  antiken  und  modernrn  Alprhra  drr  lit- 
tcralcn  (lleichuntp*n  (2d  ed„  Leipzig,  1800). 

DESCENDANTS  (from  Lat.  descrndrrc,  to 
descend,  from  rfe,  down  +  scandrrc,  to  climb,  Skt. 
nkand,  to  spring).  The  issue  of  an  individual, 
including  all  who  have  prtwevded  or  descended 
from  the  is-uc  of  his  body  in  any  generation  or 
degree.  They  take  precedence  over  collateral 
relatives  and  ascendents  (q.v.)  in  the  inheritance 
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of  the  property  of  a  Jtwased  ancestor.  The  term 
is  the  converse  of  ascendants.  See  Collatebalh ; 
Consanguinity;  DE8CXKT;  Heiks. 

DESCENT.  The  transmission  of  real  prop- 
erty by  operation  of  law  to  the  heir  or  heir*  of 
one  who  dies  intestate.  It  is  a  principle  common 
to  most  if  not  all  legal  systems,  that  the  prop- 
erty of  a  decedent,  if  not  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  him,  shall  pass  in  n  fixed  line  of  descent  to 
those  related  to  him  by  ties  of  blood.  Under 
some  systems,  as  that  of  Rome,  no  distinction 
was  made  between  the  two  classes  of  property 
which  we  distinguish  as  real  and  personal,  the 
whole  passing,  along  with  the  liabilities  of  the 
owner,  to  a  personal  representative,  and  this  has 
Iteen  the  nature  of  descent  generally,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  nations.  In  the  common- 
law  system  of  England  and  the  l'nited  States, 
however,  a  different  principle  has  prevailed,  only 
the  personal  pro|»erty  passing  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  deceased, "the  real  property  devolving 
upon  a  lineal  descendant,  who  became  known 
as  the  heir.  The  personal  representative  was  not 
necessarily  a  descendant,  nor  even  related  by  any 
ties  of  consanguinity  to  the  decedent,  and  the 
use  of  the  term  'descent'  was,  therefore,  confined 
to  the  devolution  of  the  real  pro|>erty — the  terms 
'administration*  and  'distribution'  being  employed 
to  deseriU-  the  corresponding  disposition  made 
of  the  personal  property  after  the  owner's  death. 
The  transmission  of  the  real  property  to  a  differ- 
ent individual  from  the  one  whose  title,  as  per- 
sonal representative,  was  affected  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  pav  the  decedent's  debts,  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  feudal  system,  and  was  due,  among 
other  things,  to  the  necessity  of  holding  the  lands 
together,  free  from  claims  on  the  part  of  others 
than  the  feudal  lords  of  whom  the  lands  were 
held. 

The  exceptional  and  peculiar  character  of  the 
law  of  land  at  the  common  law,  due  to  its  com- 
plete absorption  in  the  feudal  system,  is  strik 
ingly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  inheritance.  There  was  at"  first  no  general 
recognition  of  the  right  to  transmit  freehold 
lands  by  descent,  nor  to  alienate  them  without 
the  consent  of  the  lord  of  whom  they  were  held, 
and  the  right  to  dispose  of  one's  real  estate  by 
will  was  not  conceded  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  right  of  inheritance,  once  acquired, 
wns  strictly  limited  to  freeholds  which  were  in 
terms  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  and  did 
not  extend  to  such  as  were  granted  to  a  man 
absolutely,  but  without  an  express  limitation  to 
heirs.  The  latter,  therefore,  fell  into  the  cate- 
gory of  life  estate-.,  while  the  quality  of  hcrit 
ability  became  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
estate  known  as  a  fee.  Thenceforth  freehold  es- 
tates were  classified  as  'freeholds  of  inheritance' 
and  'freeholds  not  of  inheritance.'  It  is  with  the 
former,  only,  that  the  law  of  descent  has  to  do. 
The  right  of  free  alienation  of  lands  held  in  fee 
was  not  acquired  until  the  quality  of  heritability 
had  come  to  be  considered  an  essential  character- 
istic of  such  lands,  and  such  alienation  was  long 
regarded  as  an  infringement  upon  the  expectant 
rights  of  the  heir,  as  well  as  upon  the  reserved 
riirti t -  of  the  lord  of  whom  tin-  fee  was  held.  To- 
day, however,  no  fee  can  exist  without  possessing 
Isitli  the  qualitv  of  free  alienahilitv  and  that  of 
herital.ilitv  within  the  limits  prcscruVd  by  the 
laws  of  de-cent .  and  an  attempt  to  en-ate  a  fee 


which  shall  lack  either  of  these  characteristics  is 
ineffectual  and  void. 

The  exigencies  of  the  feudal  system  determined 
the  course  as  well  as  the  fact  of  descent  at  com- 
mon law.  The  importance  of  holding  an  estate 
together,  in  the  hands  of  a  single  heir,  and  that 
a  male,  nearest  in  blood  to  the  decedent,  fixed 
the  canons  of  descent  as  they  existed  in  England 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Originally,  it  is  true,  and  down  to  the  time  of 
Glanville  (twelfth  century),  lands  held  by  the 
tenure  of  free  and  common  socage  were  governed 
by  different  rules  from  those  which  regulated  the 
inheritance  of  military  fees,  or  lands  held  by 
knight's  service,  and  on  the  ancestor's  death  were 
divided  among  all  his  sons  equally :  but  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Littleton  this  distinction  had 
disappeared  and  all  lands  held  in  fee  simple 
came  under  the  operation  of  the  feudal  rules. 

Brielly  stated,  these  rules  were  as  follows:  ( 1 ) 
Inheritances  shall  lineally  descend  to  the  issue 
of  the  person  who  last  died  actually  seized  there 
of,  in  infinitum,  but  shall  never  lineally  ascend. 
A  father  or  mother  cannot  inherit  directly  from 
a  son  or  daughter.  (2)  The  male  issue  shall 
be  admitted  before  the  female,  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  latter.  (3)  Where  there  are  two 
or  more  males  in  equal  degree  of  consanguinity 
to  the  ancestor,  the  eldest  only  shall  inherit : 
but  there  being  no  male  of  equal  degree,  the 
females  inherit  all  together.  (4)  The  lineal  de- 
scendants in  infinitum  of  any  person  deceased,  who. 
if  he  had  survived,  would  have  been  the  heir,  shall 
represent  their  ancestor;  that  is,  shall  stand  in 
the  same  place  in  the  line  of  descent  as  he  would 
have  occupied,  if  living.  Thus,  the  issue,  whether 
male  or  female,  of  the  eldest  son  will  lie  preferred 
to  the  younger  son  or  the  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased ancestor.  (5)  On  failure  of  lineal  de- 
scendants, or  issue,  of  the  person  last  actually 
seized  of  the  lands,  the  inheritance  shall  pass 
to  his  collateral  relatious  of  the  blood  of  the  first 
purchaser  (i.e.  of  the  first  in  the  line  of  ancestors 
to  transmit  it  by  descent,  having  acquired  it 
himself  in  some  other  way),  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  preference  of  males,  primogeniture,  etc.. 
as  it  would  have  passed  to  issue,  if  there  had 
been  any.  Thus  an  elder  brother,  or  his  issue, 
will  take  the  inheritance  to  the  exclusion  of 
sisters  and  younger  brothers.  (6)  The  collateral 
heir  of  the  person  last  seized  must  lie  his  next 
collateral  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood.  The  half 
blood  is  wholly  excluded  from  the  line  of  descent. 
(7)  In  collateral  inheritances  the  male  stocks 
shall  be  preferred  to  the  female;  that  is.  kindred 
derived  from  the  blood  of  the  male  ancestors, 
however  remote,  shall  be  admitted  l»efore  those 
from  the  blood  of  the  female,  however  near,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  lands  have  descended  from  a 
female  ancestor,  in  which  case  the  rule  is  re- 
\ersed  and  the  female  stock  preferred  to  the 
male. 

These  common-law  rules  of  descent  have  been 
changed  in  some  important  respects  by  the 
Inheritance  Act  (3  and  4  Will.  IV..  c  10(1).  The 
famous  rule  of  primogeniture,  emliodied  in  the 
second  canon  and  the  first  part  of  the  third,  re- 
mains unchanged,  notwithstanding  its  complete 
rejection  by  the  l'nited  States  and  the  self- 
governing  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
by  the  nations  of  Continental  Euro|*\  The  second 
half  of  the  second  cation  and  the  seventh  also  re- 
main unaltered.    The  first  has  been  changed  by 
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deriving  the  descent  from  the  last  purchaser 
instead  of  the  jierson  last  actually  seized,  and  by 
admitting  lineal  ancestors  in  default  of  lineal 
descendants  nnd  in  preference  to  collateral  heirs. 
The  sixth  canon  has  also  Is-en  altered  by  ad- 
mitting collateral  relations  of  the  half  blood  in 
default  of  relations  of  the  whole  blood  in  the 
Mime  degree. 

So  far  as  they  are  applicable,  these  common 
law  rules  of  descent  govern  all  common  law,  as 
distinguished  from  customary  inheritances,  in 
eluding  the  descent  of  fee-tail  estAtes.  These  are 
the  rrsult  of  legislation  of  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and,  ns  they  are  expressly  limited 
to  heirs  of  the  body,  that  is  to  lineal  descendants 
only,  the  rules  relating  to  collateral  inheritance 
have  no  application  to  them.  Even  the  canons 
governing  lineal  inheritances,  however,  may  be 
varied  by  the  form  of  the  fee  tail,  as  a  fee  tail 
special,  which  confine-  the  inheritance  to  the 
issue  of  a  certain  wife,  n  fee  tail  male  (which 
may  he  general  or  special)  which  limits  descent 
to  the  male  issue,  etc. 

So,  too,  while  the  common-law  rules  have  to  a 
great  extent  come  to  Im-  applied  to  copyhold  es- 
tates, whose  qualities  are  largely  determined  by 
local  custom,  they  have  no  application  whatever 
to  certain  other  classes  of  customary  estates. 
Thus  lands  held  by  the  custom  of  gavelkind 
(q.v. ),  which  is  the  prevailing  tenure  in  Kent, 
and  which  occur-  elsewhere,  are  still  governed  by 
the  old  rule  of  socage  tenure,  and  pass  to  the 
MMtM  of  the  decedent  equally,  while  in  the  case 
of  lands  held  by  the  ancient  tenure  of  borough 
Knglish  (q.v.)  the  common-law  rule  of  primo- 
geniture is  reversed,  and  the  inheritance  passes 
to  the  youngest  son.  And  it  may  Ik-  said,  in 
general,  that,  in  many  manors  nnd  l»oroughs  in 
Kngland.  the  course  of  descent  of  certain  lands 
may  still  he  governed  by  local  customs  of  great 
antiquity,  which  have  successfully  resisted  the 
encroachments  of  the  feudal ized  common-law  doc- 
trine. 

In  the  I'nited  States  there  is  much  diversity 
in  the  law  of  inheritance.  The  course  of  descent 
is  everywhere  regulated  by  legislative  enact 
ment.  and  the  statutes  of  the  several  States  must 
he  consulted  by  nny  one  who  desires  to  master 
its  details.  Ttut  there  is  a  general  and  essential 
uniformity  in  the  outlines  of  the  law  governing 
the  matter  throughout  the  nation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  law  of  the  descent  of 
real  property  has  generally  been  kept  distinct 
from  that  of  the  distribution  of  personal  prop 
city,  and  the  heir  from  the  personal  rcpresentn 
tivc.  In  the  second  place,  the  descent  of  real 
property  is  still  confined  to  those  who  are  of  the 
Id  nod  of  the  decedent,  excepting  in  a  few 
States  in  which  the  wife  and  the  husband  have 
been  placed  in  the  line  of  inheritance.  In  the 
third  place,  the  principle  of  priority  nccording 
to  the  degree  of  i-onsanguinity  has  been  preserved, 
the  relatives  of  one  degree  not  l»eing  entitled  to 
share  in  the  inheritance  if  there  is  any  repre- 
sentative of  a  higher  degree  living.  In  the  fourth 
plocc.  the  rules  in  oceordnnce  with  which  the  de- 
gree of  consanguinity  of  collaterals  is  computed 
have  remained  the  same  as  at  common  lnw.  the 
count  in  every  case  being  from  the  common  nn- 
cc-tor  to  the  clnimnnt  of  the  inheritance. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  ha-  Iw-en  -aid  before,  the 
rule  of  primogeniture  has  been  universally  re- 
acted in  the  United  States,  and,  with  it.  the 


feudal  preference  of  the  male  over  the  female 
heir.  All  the  children  of  the  decedent,  nnd  all 
the  relatives  of  equal  degree,  share  alike,  usually 
as  tenants  in  common,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex.  Generally,  also,  the  disability  of  the 
half  blood  has  been  wholly  or  partially  removed, 
and  half  brothers  and  sisters  permitted  to  share 
equally  with  those  of  full  blood,  or,  as  now 
in  Kngland,  admitted  immediately  after  the  lat- 
ter. In  all  States  the  father  and  mother,  and  in 
some  States  all  lineal  ancestors  are  admitted  to 
the  inheritance,  usually  immediately  after  lincul 
descendants  and  before  the  collaterals.  The  prin 
ciple  of  representation  has  also  been  retained, 
but  in  general  the  descent  is  traced,  not  from  the 
jierson  last  actually  seized,  as  at  common  law. 
nor  from  the  last  purchaser,  as  under  the  present 
English  statute,  but  from  the  person  last  en- 
titled. The  canons  of  descent,  as  given  above 
from  Blackstone,  do  not  in  terms  exclude  illegiti- 
mate children,  but  no  principle  of  the  common 
law  is  better  established  than  the  rule  which 
denies  the  right  of  inheritance  to  a  bastard;  only 
nersous  born  in  lawful  wedlock  are  within  the 
legal  limits  of  consanguinity,  nnd  no  others  are 
capable  of  lineal  or  collateral  inheritance.  This 
principle  has  been  maintained  in  all  its  rigor  in 
Kngland.  and  has  been  generally  observed  in  the 
inheritance  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  with 
the  following  exception*  nnd  modifications.  In 
most  of  the  States  illegitimate  children  inherit 
from  the  mother  equally  with  legitimate  chil 
dren,  in  one  State  ( New  York )  only  in  case  the 
mother  has  no  legitimate  issue,  and  in  one  (Kan- 
sas) from  the  father  also,  if  his  recognition  of 
them  is  notorious.  In  many  of  the  States  the 
milder  rule  of  the  civil  nnd  canon  laws,  that  the. 
subsequent  mnrringe  of  the  parents  legitimates 
previously  born  children,  has  been  adopted. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  law  of  descent 
of  n  given  jurisdiction  is  immutable  and  not  to 
be  varied  by  any  form  of  grant  or  conveyance. 
An  estate  may,  indeed,  be  taken  out  of  its  opera 
tion  by  previous  conveyance  or  by  last  will  and 
testament,  but  if  real  proj>crty  be  left  undisposed 
of  it  passes  according  to  nn  iron  law  of  inherit 
anee  and  not  otherwise.  No  limitation  of  nn 
estate  to  a  different  class  of  heirs,  no  provision 
excluding  an  individual  or  a  class  of  individuals, 
has  any  validity.  To  attempt  to  create  a  differ- 
ent line  of  descent  from  that  established  by  law. 
as  by  granting  lands  to  A  and  his  male  heirs 
only,  or  to  B  nnd  his  paternal  line  only,  is  to 
undertake  the  creation  of  a  novel  kind  of  estate, 
unknown  to  the  lnw.  and  therefore  not  to  l>c 
tolerated.  Such  a  conveyance,  if  it  creates  an 
estate  of  inheritance  at  nil,  is  at  once  subjected 
to  the  established  rules  of  descent  and  the  par 
ticular  restrictions  imposed  by  the  donor  dis- 
regarded, The  only  exception  to  this  principle 
is  the  case  of  the  fee-tail  estate,  referred  to 
above,  and  that  is  only  an  apparent  and  not  a 
real  exception,  the  qualities  of  the  various  kind- 
of  fees  tail  In-ing  as  clearly  defined  a-  are  those 
of  the  ordinary  estate  in  fee  simple.  Consult: 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Law*  of  Fnt} 
land;  Williams.  Principle*  of  the  fc«M"  of  Real 
Properly  (17th  (International)  ed..  London  nnd 
Boston.  1894;  15th  Eng.  ed..  10OO)  :  Jenks.  Mod- 
ern Land  (Oxford.  18M)  !  Dighy.  .In  Intro- 
duction to  the  llifitont  of  the  Lou-  of  Real 
Property  ("ith  ed..  Oxford.  lH!Vfl)  ;  Pollock  nnd 
Maitland.  Hint  on/  of  English  Lint  (2d  ed..  l.on- 
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don  and  Bo-tori,  1899)  :  Washburn,  Law  of  Ileal 
i'rui>crttt  (Oth  oil.,  Boston,  1902).  See  DlSTBLUl- 
tiox;  Kxkci'tob:  Heir;  Ixhebitaxce;  and  the 
titles  of  the  various  kiuds  of  estates,  as  Fee 
Simple;  Fee  Tail,  etc. 

DESCENT  CAST.  A  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
common  law  in  England,  whereby  the  right  of 
entry  of  a  person  who  had  !»een  disseized  of  lands 
was  barreii  by  the  death  of  the  adverse  holder 
and  the  descent  of  the  lands  to  the  latter'*  heir. 
Entry  upon  lands  was  formerly  by  far  the  most 
convenient  and  expeditious  method  of  recovering 
them  from  a  disseizor,  but  so  important  in  legal 
effect  was  the  fact  of  actual  possession  by  him, 
however  wrongful,  that  he  was  invested  with  an 
inheritable  title,  and  the  passing  of  this  title  by 
descent  0|h- rated  as  a  limitation  upon  the  right 
of  entry  of  him  who  had  l>een  disseized.  In  the 
technical  language  of  the  common  law,  "a  descent 
cast  tolls  (i.e.  bars)  entry."  This  effect  of  a 
descent  cast  might  be  avoided  by  the  procedure 
known  as  making  continual  claim,  which  con- 
sisted in  an  annual  demand  for  possession  made 
by  the  claimant  upon  the  disseizor.  If  such 
claim  was  made  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the 
disseizor's  death,  the  right  of  entry  of  the  dis- 
seizee was  saved.  A  descent  cast  had  no  effect 
upon  the  right  of  a  claimant  of  lands  to  pursue 
his  remedies  by  action,  but  only  upon  the  sum- 
mary process  of  entry.  See  E.vrBY,  RtfitiT  or; 
Disskizin  ;  Limitation. 

DESCHAMPS,  dA'shiiN'.  Emilk  i>k  Saint 
Ama.nii  (171)1-1871).  A  French  poet,  born  at 
liourges.  To  forward  the  cause  of  romanti- 
cism, he  founded  with  Victor  Hugo  La  Muse 
Francuixe  (1824).  To  this  journal  he  con- 
tributed verses  and  stories  signed  'Un  Jcune 
Mora  I  isle.'  Four  years  afterwards  he  collected 
and  published  Eludes  francaises  et  etranqtres 
(1828),  consisting  of  poems  ami  translations. 
The  preface  of  this  book,  an  enthusiastic  defense 
of  the  Romanlic  School,  won  the  approval  of 
(jnethe.  His  other  works  consist  of  translations, 
plays,  poetry,  and  essays,  but  his  principal  claim 
to  distinction  seems  to  lie  in  the  far  I  that  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  s4s'  and  promote  the  spread  of 
romanticism.  His  brother  Antony  ( 1800  (ill) 
was  interested  in  the  same  movement,  but  his 
more  melancholy  temperament  found  expression 
ir  elegies  and  a  translation  of  Dante  (1829). 

DESCHAMPS,  Kistaciie  I  called  Morel). 
A  French  pot  t  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Vertus.  studied  law  at  Orleans,  and  was 
appointed  bnilli  of  Seiilis  by  the  F.mperor  Charles 
V.  His  life  was  that  of  a  popular  trouvere.  His 
verse,  like  most  of  that  of  his  time,  is  quite  arti- 
ficial, and  pusscsscs  chielly  an  historical  value. 
One  of  his  ballads  is  addressed  to  Chaucer.  In 
addition  to  ballads  and  rondeaus,  he  wrote  a 
Miroir  de  mariape  in  13.000  lines,  and  l><  I'art 

de  dieter. 

DESCHANEL,  dA'shA'nol'.  Kmile  Ak;i  ste 
F.iirwK  Maktix  (181!) — ).  A  French  critic 
ami  author,  born  in  Paris  He  been  me  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  the  Normal  School  there,  and  the 
contributor  of  numerous  critical  articles  to  the 
Ifr rue  dei  !>'  ti.r  Mondes.  His  essays  on  Catholi- 
eisme  et  sarin  I  i  Hint  (1850)  brought  him  into  dif- 
ficulties w  ith  the  (loverninent ;  he  was  arretted 
and  finally  obliged  to  leave  France.  He  took 
refuge  in  Belgium,  where  he  met  Victor  Hugo. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country.  Deschanel 


l>ecame  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  des 
Debata  (1859).  In  1881  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  modern  literature  in  the  College  de 
France,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a 
Senator.  His  numerous  works  include:  Les  cour- 
tisane*  tjreeques  (  1859)  ;  Uistoirc  de  la  rnnversa- 
tioH  (1857);  Etude*  *ur  Artstophane  (1807): 
Le  rumuntixme  des  elassiques  (1882-80)  ;  llacinc 
(  1884)  ;  and  other  critical  studies. 

DESCHANEL,  Tai  l  Ki t.exe  Ixhis  (1850 
— ).  A  French  statesman  and  author,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Brussels.  He  was  secretary 
to  two  ministers  of  France,  and  entered  the  ad- 
ministration as  vice-prefect  in  1877.  As  an 
orator  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which 
body  he  was  first  elected  in  1885.  he  displayed 
remarkable  eloquence  and  ability.  He  was  elected 
president  in  1898.  ami  reelected  in  1901.  His 
publications    include:    La    question   c/u  Tonkin 

(1883)  ;     La    politique    francnise    en  Oei'anie 

(1884)  ;  Lex  interets  francai*  dans  l'oci(an 
Paeifique  (1885);  La  decentralisation  (1895): 
Ln  question  sociale  {  1890  I. 

DES  CLOIZEAUX,  dA  klwa'ztV.  Alfred  Lot  is 
Olivier  Ux.baxd  (1817  97).  A  French  miner- 
alogist, Inirn  at  Boauvais  (Oise).  After  scientific 
Study  and  travel  he  was  appointed  assistant 
instructor  in  the  Kcole  Centrale  des  Arts  et 
Manufactures,  and  subsequently  lecturer  at  the 
Ecole  Normale.  He  was  elected  in  180!)  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1870  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire 
Xaturello.  He  made  important  invest igatious  in 
regard  to  the  optical  properties  of  crystals,  par 
ticularly  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  basis  for  a 
cryslallographic  system  and  discovered  the  tri - 
clinic  potash  feldspar  known  as  microclin  (KA1 
Si  O, )  and  the  circular  polarization  of  cinnabar. 
In  addition  to  many  contributions  to  technical 
periodical*,  he  published  Lecon*  de  cristalln- 
arnphic  (  1801  )  |  n  Manuel  de  mine'raloffie  (vol.  i.. 
1802;  vol.  ii..  part  i..  1874);  and  Xentrettes 
rrrberelies  sur  les  proprietes  optiques  des  cristaur 
11807). 

D'ESCLOT,  de  scl.*/  (Desclos,  Des  Clot. 
En<lo-.  Sclot ) ,  Rerxat.  A  Catalan  historian, 
who  nourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  wrote  a  Cidniea  del  rev  En  Pen 
('•Chronicle  of  King  Don  Pedro"),  the  oldest 
important  composition  in  the  Catalonian  lan- 
guage. While  as  an  historical  narrative  it  is 
skillful  and  reliable,  its  chief  interest  is  lin- 
guistic. The  original  text  was  first,  published 
and  edited  by  Ruction  under  the  title,  Chroniqurs 
ctranytrcs  relatives  attx  expeditions  francaises 
pendant  le  treizirme  siecle  (Paris,  1841). 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.     See  Geom 
ETHT  :  Moxce. 

PES  DEMO'NA.  The  fair  and  pure  minded 
young  wife  of  Othello  in  Shakespeare's  tragedv 
Of  the  latter  title,  smothered  by  her  jealous 
husband  at  the  instigation  of  [ago.  who  leads 
him  to  believe  that  she  loves  Cassio.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  character  impersonated  by 
an  actress  on  the  English  stage. 

DESDEN  CON  EL  DESDEN,  das'dAn  kon  el 
das'd\n.  El  (Sp..  Disdain  with  Disdain).  A 
play  by  Moreto.  produced  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  centurv.  It  was  translated  into 
English  by  Westland  Marston  (1804).  from  the 
Oerman  version  of  Sehrcyvogel,  entitled  Donna 
DiOM.    The  plot  follows  Lope  de  Vega. 
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DESDICHADO,  desdl-ehil'dfi  ( Sp.,  disinherit- 
ed). In  Scott's  novel  Intnhor.  the  device  adopt- 
ed by  the  hero  in  the  Ashby  tournament. 

DE  SEN'ECTUTE  (Let,  On  Old  Age),  or 
CATO  MAJ'OR  A  popular  essay  by  I'ieero, 
applying  the  principles  of  philosophy  to  the  en- 
durance of  the  ills  incident  to  old  age.  It  was 
composed  in  U.C.  45  or  44,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Atticus.  Scipio  and  I^clins  are  represented  as 
meeting  at  the  home  of  the  elder  Cato,  in  B.C. 
1  .")(>.  and  admiring  the  manner  in  which  lie  bears 
his  age. 

DESERET,  dcz'crct.  St.vtk  ok.  The  name 
given  by  the  Mormons  in  lS4t)  lo  their  settle- 
ment in  the  present  State  of  Utah.  dewrct  being 
:i  word  taken  front  the  Hook  of  Mormon  and 
meaning  'land  of  the  honey-bee.'  In  September, 
lHoO,  Congress  created  the  Territory  <»f  Utah,  and 
the  old  name  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  Sec 

Utah j  Mormons. 

DESERONTO.  dcz'er  on'to.  A  town  of  Hast- 
ings County.  Ontario.  Can.,  on  the  May  of  Quinte, 
an  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario.  I'M)  miles  west  of  To- 
ronto (Map:  Ontario,  F  3).  A  branch  line  of 
six  miles  connects  it  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Canadian  Pacific  railroads.  It  has  large  lumber- 
mill*,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  is  lighted  by  gas  made  from  the  chem- 
ically treated  sawdust  of  its  lumber-mills,  The 

Cnitcd  States  is  represented  by  n  consular  agent. 
The  beautiful  Forester's  Island  Park  is  near 
iWrorito,  Population,  in  1801.  333ft;  in  1001, 
T..V27. 

DESERT  ( l'r.  tUsrrt,  I-at.  ilrsirtitm.  from  </. 
SCPtTC,  to  abandon,  from  rfe,  from  4-  mnrr,  to 
bind).  A  region  which  supports  little  plant  and 
animal  life.  As  thus  defined,  the  term  includes 
all  barren  areas,  whether  their  barrenness  is 
caused  by  intense  cold,  lack  of  soil,  or  by  in- 
sufncienl  moisture,  Greenland,  southern  Pata- 
gonia, and  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  lands  in 
general  are  deserts,  determined  as  to  character 
by  their  situation  in  high  latitudes.  In  common 
usage,  however,  the  term  is  limited  to  the  <;rent 
eontinent.il  w.i-tes,  lying  within  the  tropica!  and 
temperate  zones,  which  are  scantily  watered  by 
rains.  The  most  extensive  of  these  arid  deserts 
are  found  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Australia:  they 
are  much  less  prominent  n really  in  North  and 
South  America,  and  in  Kurojw  they  scarcely 
occur.  The  Sahara  Desert  is  a  part  of  an  arid 
belt  thai  reaches  from  the  Atlantic  cons!  across 
the  northern  limb  of  Africa  to  the  Red  Sea.  and 
is  continued  through  Arabia.  Persia.  Turkestan. 
Snttparia,  and  Mongolia,  almost  to  the  Pacific 
shores  of  Asia.  The  eastern  extension  of  this 
belt,  which  is  wider  than  the  central  portion, 
is  known  as  the  Desert  of  Gobi.  In  South 
Africa  the  Kalahari  Desert  occupies  a  large 
area  between  the  Zambesi  River  on  th»  north  and 
the  Orange  and  Limpopo  rivers  on  the  south. 
The  arid  regions  of  Australia  arc  situated  in 
the  central  part  of  the  continent,  and  arc  of  vast 
extent.  The  Ataeama  Desert,  in  northern  Chile, 
and  the  Colorado  Desert,  in  California,  are  of 
comparatively  limited  area,  but  they  furnish  per- 
haps the  best  illustrations  of  regions  in  America 
having  an  arid  climate. 

The  arid  deserts  vary  greatly  in  surface  con- 
formation, and  often  they  »rt  far  from  having 
the  monotonous  character  which  popular  imag- 
ination has  ascribed  to  them.    The  Sahara  Desert 


consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  elevated  plains 
rising  in  terraces  to  altitudes  of  several  thousand 
feet.  Within  its  compass  there  are  sandy 
stretches  with  the  surface  formed  by  the  winds 
into  shifting  dunes,  and  great  areas  underlain 
by  stratified  rocks,  where  the  surface  is  strewn 
with  boulders  and  has  been  deeply  eroded  by  the 
rivers  that  existed  in  past  ages,  bases  are  found 
at  intervals  in  deserts  wherever  there  are  natural 
springs  or  mountains  of  sulllciettt  height  to  cause 
precipitation,  The  date-palm  and  other  food 
plants  may  flourish  here,  while  in  the  less  favored 
regions  the  plant  life  is  limited  to  representa- 
tives of  the  more  hardy  families,  such  as  cacti 
and  artemisia.  The  dryness  of  the  desert  climate 
and  the  scanty  vegetation  give  rise  to  rock* 
sculpturing  in  columnar,  tabular,  and  fantastic 
forms.  Violent  wind  ■  storms,  accompanied  by 
whirl witids,  cloudless  »kies.  extraordinary  heat 
by  day  and  rapid  fall  of  the  temperature  at  night, 
and  an  annual  rainfall  that  varies  from  u  few 
inches  to  an  immeasurably  small  amount,  are 
characteristic  meteorological  features, 

The  small  rainfall,  upon  which  the  aridity  ot 
deserts  depends,  is  due  to  the  following  causes: 
Prevalence  of  dry  winds:  isolation  by  mountain 
barriers  along  the  borders;  great  distance  from 
;nr.is  of  evaporation,  or  oceans.  The  Sahara  is 
an  illustration  of  n  desert  caused  by  dry  winds. 
In  the  northern  part  the  prevailing  winds  blow 
from  the  northeast,  ami  rain  falls  only  in  winter, 
when  cyclonic  storms  from  the  Atlantic  pass 
over  the  region.  The  moist  winds  thnt  have 
their  source  in  the  Oulf  of  Guinea  bring  rain  to 
the  southern  Sahara,  but  in  small  amounts  only, 
as  their  temperature — and  consequently  their 
capacity  for  holding  moisture — is  increased  Ik?- 
forc  they  reach  far  into  the  interior.  A  similar 
condition  prevails  in  the  Desert  of  Ataeama, 
where  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south. 
When  mountain  ranges  occupy  the  borders  of  a 

region  the  winds  are  deprived  of  their  moisture 

In*  fore  they  pass  beyond  the  interior  slopes.  Thus 
the  Kalahari  Desert  receives  a  very  small  rain- 
fall from  the  east  winds,  which  bring  an  abun- 
dance to  the  region  lying  between  the  South 
African  highlands  and  tin-  Indian  Ocean.  In 

America  the  arid  region  of  Nevada.  I  tab.  and 
Arizona  is  shut  in  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast  ranges.  Finally, 
desert  conditions  may  prevail  in  regions  situated 
at  great  distances  from  oceans,  owing  to  the 
gradual  precipitation  of  moisture  as  the  winds 
travel  inland.  The  interior  of  Asia  owes  its  dry 
climate  to  this  cause.  Consult  Netimayr,  Hrdgc- 
Kchichtt  (Leipzig,  1H05). 

DESERTED  VILLAGE,  The.  A  poem,  part 
ly  descriptive  and  partly  declamatory,  by  Gold- 
smith (1770).  in  which  the  poet  moralizes  some- 
what tritely  about  the  Hadness  of  the  growing 
luxury  ami  the  depopulation  of  pastoral  retreats. 
See  Ar:;ru\. 

DESERTION.  A  military  offense  consisting 
in  abandoning  the  service  with  the  intention  of 
not  returning  to  it.  To  prove  this  offense  it  is 
necessary  to  show  absence  without  leave  and  the 
intention  not  to  return.  The  maximum  penalty 
for  desertion  in  time  of  war  is  death.  In  time 
of  peace  it  is  dishonorable  discharge  and  confine- 
ment al  hard  lalior  for  five  years.  The  Cnitcd 
States  Government  pays  a  reward  of  $.'10  for  Un- 
arrest, securing,  and  delivery  of  a  deserter,  and 
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the  statutes  impose  penalties  and  forfeitures.  A 
soldier  who  has  deserted,  aud  whose  period  01 
service  lias  elapsed  prior  to  his  apprehension,  is 
bunded  over  to  the  military  authorities  for  trial 
and  sentence  by  a  military  court  inartiul. 

In  the  British  Army  desertion  is  a  common 
offense,  although  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
soldier  deserts  to  join  another  regiment  immedi- 
ately, in  which  case  should  he  confess,  or  be 
discovered,  he  is  tried  by  a  district  court-martial 
on  the  charge  of  fraudulent  enlistment.  Former- 
ly the  charge  was  'desertion  and  fraudulent 
enlistment,'  and  up  to  18"!l  the  rule  was  to  brand 
a  deserter  by  tattooing  him  with  the  letter  D,  or 
B.  C.  (bad  character).  The  punishment  for  a 
first  offense  is  usually  from  three  months'  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  in  a  military  prison,  and  for 
succeeding  offenses  not  more  than  five  years  may 
Ite  inflicted.  In  Germany  aud  Continental  Europe 
generally,  desertion  in  time  of  peace  is  difficult, 
and  consequently  infrequent,  owing  to  the  com- 
pulsory service  system  which  prevails.  Desertion 
in  time  of  war  is  treated  by  all  countries  alike, 
death  being  the  usual  punishment.  Desertion 
from  the  naval  services  of  European  nations  is 
also  treated  with  varying  terms  of  imprisonment, 
or  the  death  penalty,  according  to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offense. 

In  the  United  States  Navy,  absence  without 
leave,  with  a  manifest  intention  not  to  re 
turn,  is  always  regarded  as  d>-srrtion.  Absence 
without  leave,  with  the  probability  that  the 
person  does  not  intend  to  desert,  is  at  first 
regarded  as  sfrriflv'"'.'/.  and  at  the  expiration 
of  ten  days,  if  still  absent,  as  dexsrtum.  In 
either  case  the  commanding  officer  decides 
the  jMiint  of  intention  ami  causes  the  ]>er- 
son's  name  to  be  entered  in  the  ship's  log- 
book and  marked  on  the  paymaster's  books  as  a 
dexnttr.  Commanding  officers  are  authorized 
to  offer  a  reward  not  exceeding  $20  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  deserter,  and  one  not  exceeding  $10 
for  the  recovery  of  a  straggler.  In  nddition 
to  the  reward,  there  are  paid  such  expenses  at- 
tending their  lodgment,  subsistence,  and  travel- 
ing as  have  been  fairly  incurred.  Any  reward 
paid  for  the  apprehension  ami  necessary  expense1* 
of  a  straggler  is  charged  to  his  account.  The 
wages  due  a  deserter  are  forfeited  to  the  United 
Stales;  if  in  debt  to  the  Government  at  the  time 
of  his  desertion,  his  effects  are  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  to  liquidate  it.  The  letter  '\V 
marked  against  a  person's  name  on  the  ship's 
books  signifies  desertion,  and  no  application  for 
its  removal  is  entertained  unless  the  department 
is  furnished  with  sufficient  evidence  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  desert.  Commanding  officers 
of  vessels  at  any  United  States  naval  station 
are  not  allowed  to  receive  on  board  stragglers 
or  deserters  from  other  vessels,  unless  ordered 
so  to  do  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  has 
charge  of  the  rtvruiting  of  the  navy.  In  case 
of  shipwreck  or  any  other  circumstance,  except 
capture  by  an  enemy,  whereby  any  person  be- 
longing to  a  vessel  in  the  navy  become*  unavoid- 
ably separated  from  his  command,  it  is  his  duty  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  nearest  ship,  squadron",  or 
station,  and  report  himself  to  the  oflieer  in  com- 
mand. Should  he  not  do  so  he  is  regarded  ns  a  de- 
serter, and  no  claim  for  wages  is  allowed  unless  he 
ran  prove  that  he  was  prevented  by  circumstances 
beyond  his  control.    The  punishment  of  death, 


or  such  other  punishment  as  a  court-matiul  may 
adjudge,  can  be  intlieted  on  any  person  in  the 
naval  service  who  in  time  of  war  debris  or  en 
tiees  others  to  desert.  In  the  merchant  service 
absence  without  leave  for  forty-eight  hours  is  re- 
garded as  conclusive  evidence  of  desertion. 

DESERTION.  As  applied  to  marital  rela 
lions,  the  willful  withdrawal  of  one  of  the 
married  parties  from  the  other,  or  the  vol- 
untary refusal  of  one  to  renew  a  suspended 
cohabitation  without  justification  either  in 
the  non-consent  of  the  other  party  or  the 
wrongful  conduct  of  that  party.  In  most  of  the 
States  in  this  country  desertion,  when  willful 
and  accompanied  by  lack  of  support  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  is  made  by  law  a  cause  of  di- 
vorce. The  statutes  of  the  several  States  define 
what  mav  l>e  considered  desertion  in  each,  and 
usually  «leclare  the  length  of  time  after  which 
desertion  will  be  deemed  a  good  cause  for  divorce. 
This  time  varies  from  one  year  to  five.  It  has 
l>een  ruled  that  the  intentional  abandoning  for 
the  statutory  period  by  a  husband  of  the  matri 
nionial  companionship  and  intercourse  would 
suffice  to  base  a  |>etition  for  divorce  upon.,  even 
though  during  that  time  he  had  regularly  con- 
tributed toward  the  support  of  the  wife.  A  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  desertion  and 
mere  absence;  the  former  word  always  implies 
the  non-assent  of  the  person  left  and  the  viola- 
tion by  the  deserter  of  some  legal  or  moral  duty. 
In  eases  of  simple  absence  from  the  State  the 
common  law  presumes  the  death  of  the  person 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  and  in  some  States 
a  shorter  ]x>riod  than  this  is  fixed  by  statute. 
Such  alisence  may.  like  desertion,  usually  lie  made 
a  ground  for  suit  for  divorce;  but  if  the  full 
period  of  absence  has  elapsed,  a  second  marriage 
could  not.  under  any  circumstance*,  be  math-  the 
cause  of  a  prosecution  for  bigamy.  In  England 
under  the  present  law  the  wife  may  demand  a 
decree  of  judicial  separation,  coupled  with  an 
order  for  alimony,  on  account  of  willful  deser- 
tion by  the  husband  for  two  years  without  cause. 

Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Hi  s 
hand  ami  Wife.    See  Abandonment:  Cohabita- 
tion:  Conjicai.   Ku.iits;   Divorce:  Hrsnwn 
and  Wife. 

DESERT  VEGETATION.  Plants  whose  nat- 
ural habitats  are  in  deserts.  They  form  one  of 
the  three  great  climatic  groups  of  xcrophvtc*, 
and  show  the  typical  xerophytic  adaptations, 
which  need  but  brief  statement  here.  Most  of 
the  adaptations  secure  reduced  transpiration — 
e.g.  many  plants  show  reduced  leaves — or  the 
leaves  may  even  l>e  wholly  absent,  as  in  some 
cacti:  the  deciduous  habit  is  pronounced  and 
reaches  its  highest  expression  in  annuals,  where 
the  whole  plant,  so  to  speak,  is  shed  during  the 
dry  season:  anatomical  structures,  siteh  as  thick 
cuticles,  coats  of  hair  and  also  wax.  protected 
stomatn.  etc.,  are  highly  developed.  Adaptations 
which  secure  increased  absorption  are  often 
found — e.g.  root  systems  are  highly  developed — 
and  absorptive  hairs  sometimes  occur.  Possibly 
the  most  characteristic  of  all  desert  adaptations 
are  storage  organs:  succulent  leaves  and  stems 
are  particularly  common,  and  then-  are  many 
plants  with  fleshy  underground  stem*  (bulbs, 
tubers,  etc.).  The  conditions  that  determine  the 
nature  of  the  vegetation  are  largely  associated 
with  the  -mall  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture 
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1.  PRICKLY  PEAR  CACTUS  (Opuntla),  covering  the  surface  of  an  Arizona  desert. 


2.  ARTEMSIA  AND  CACTUS.    Seen*  In  an  Arizona  desert,  showing  the  bushy  greaaewood  and 
sage-brush  (Artemisia),  and  the  columnar  giant  cactus  ICereusK 
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and  its  seasonal  distribution.  Most  deserts  are 
in  semi-tropical  regions,  and  hence  the  xerophy- 
tic  conditions  are  accelerated  by  intense  heat  and 
light.  The  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  rather 
than  by  drainage  often  give*  rise  to  alkaline  soils, 
which  still  further  intensify  the  xerophytie 
characters.    See  Halophytes. 

The  vegetation  of  deserts  is  characterized  by 
monotony  rather  than  poverty,  there  being  but 
few  species  that  can  endure  the  severe  conditions. 
The  plants  are  scattered  so  that  the  soil  gives 
the  landscape  tone.  In  comparing  desert  plants 
with  alpine  and  arctic  plants,  many  ecological 
differences  are  seen;  the  most  striking  are  the 
deciduous  and  succulent  habits — habits  particu- 
larly adapted  to  regions  where  drought  is  the 
result  of  heat.  Floristically,  deserts  are  noted 
for  their  eiidcmism  (q.v.),  agreeing  in  this  with 
alpine,  but  disagreeing  with  arctic  vegetation. 
The  endeniism  of  deserts  is  due  in  part  to  their 
geographic  isolation;  mountains  and  other  bar- 
riers commonly  cut  off  deserts  on  all  sides  and 
prevent  effective  migration.  However,  another 
factor  which  favors  endemiam  is  the  intense 
modification  that  desert  plants  have  undergone 
as  a  result  of  the  severe  conditions.  Sec  Xero- 
I'llYTE. 

DESEZE,  dc-znz'.  Raymond,  Count  ( 1748- 
1828).  A  French  lawyer.  He  was  l>orn  and 
educated  in  Bordeaux,  and  in  17H4  became  es- 
tablished in  Paris,  where,  together  with  Males- 
herbes  and  Trouchet,  he  was  subsequently  in- 
trusted with  the  defense  of  Louis  XVI.  before 
the  National  Convention.  Owing  to  the  splendid 
oratory  which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion,  he 
fell  under  suspicion  of  sympathizing  with  the 
royal  cause,  and  was  imprisoned  until  the  fall  of 
Kobespierre.  He  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunities  of  advancement  offered  him  by 
Napoleon,  but  remained  faithful  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  upon  the  installation  of  Louis 
XVI II.  was  appointed  president  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation  and  prand  warden  of  the  royal 
orders. 

DES  FONTAINES.  .hVfoN'tan',  Pierre  Fran- 
cois Gcyot  (1685-1715).  A  French  writer, born 
in  Rouen.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  Order,  and 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Bourses.  He 
wrote  Observations  sur  les  ecritcs  modcrnes 
(1735),  a  shallow  performance,  yet  so  stinging 
that  Voltaire  bitterly  replied  in  a  Critique  de* 
observation*  (1738).  Desfontaines  countered 
with  La  Yoltairomanic  (1738),  and  so  the  quar 
rel  went  bravely  00. 

DESFONTAINES,  Rx*E  LoriCHE  <  1750- 
1833).  A  French  botanist.  Isirn  in  Treinblay. 
In  17*3  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Science*,  by  which  he  was  commissioned  in 
the  same  year  to  explore  the  Barhary  States.  In 
1786  he  became  director  of  the  botanical  pardons 
in  Paris,  which  he  greatly  improved.  His  works 
comprise:  Flora  Atlaniica  ( 1708-1800 ).  compiled 
from  his  North  African  studies,  and  an  TJistoirc 
dc*  arhrrs  et  arhrisscaux  qui  prurrnt  et  rc  cult  ire's 
en  pJrinc  tcrrc  sur  lc  sol  de  la  France  (  1809). 

DEFOSS^S.  diVfA'sa'.  Romain  Joseph  (  179S 
1804).  A  French  admiral,  bo rn  nt  Gouesnou 
(Finistere).  In  1830  he  was  appointed  captain, 
in  which  capacity  he  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Algiers.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  oxpe 
ditinn  against  Mexico  in  1833.  nnd  commanded  a 


vessel  at  San  Juan  d'Ulloa.  In  1844  he  arranged 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Mu»ca  and  later  con- 
ducted a  punitive  expedition  against  Madagas- 
car. He  became  rear-admiral  in  1848,  Minister 
of  Marine  in  1849,  vice-admiral  and  member  of 
the  admiralty  council  in  1853,  and  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Naval  Const  ruction  in  1854.  As 
commander  of  the  Mediterranean  tleet,  he  bom- 
barded the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Tetuan 
River  in  185!)  during  the  con  11  ict  between  Morocco 
and  Spain.  In  the  following  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  admiral. 

DESGENETTES.  i  .  net'.  Nicholas  Rene 
DiFRKHE  (1702-1837).  A  French  physician, 
bora  in  Alcncon.  He  was  made  physician-in 
chief  to  the  army  in  Italy  in  1794,  and  occupied 
the  same  position  in  the  Egyptian  campaign.  Hi' 
went  afterwards  to  Spain  and  Russia  with  the 
French  army,  and  was  present  at  Waterloo.  His 
works  include:  His  tot  re  medicate  dc  Varmee  de 
I'oricnt  (Paris,  1802);  Souvenirs  dc  la  fin  du 
Will,  et  du  commencement  du  XIX.  sieclc 
( 1835-36). 

DESGOFFE.  da'gof',  BLAISE  ALEXANDRE 
I  1830 — ).  A  French  painter  of  still  life.  He 
was  born  in  Paris,  and  studied  there  under 
Flandrin  and  Bougereau.  His  specialty  is  still 
life  and  objects  of  art.  as,  for  example,  vases 
and  ivories  from  the  collection  in  the  Louvre, 
prouped  together  with,  |>erhaps.  fruit  or  flowers. 
Hamerton  calls  them  "precious  copies  of  previous 
thing*.'  In  the  Luxembourg  there  is  the  study 
of  an  "Amethyst  Vase  of  the  Sixteenth  Century" 
(1850)  by  him,  and  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  in 
Washington,  are  his  "Souvenirs  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries."  He  renders  texture 
and  material  with  peculiar  felicity  and  micro- 
scopic detail. 

DESH  AYES,  dc  zA',  Gerard  Pail  (1705 
1875).  A  French  geologist  and  conchologist. 
He  was  born  in  Nancy,  studied  in  Strassburg  and 
Paris,  gave  private  lectures  on  geology  in  Pari-, 
and  in  1880  was  appointed  professor  of  con 
oholopy  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle. 
From  1830  to  1842  he  was  a  member  of  the  scicn- 
tic  commission  to  Algeria.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France, 
and  frequently  was  elected  its  president.  He 
■mivtod  in  the  preparation  of  the  statistical 
tables  for  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Principles  of 
HcoUnjy,  prepared  the  description  of  the  recent 
and  fossil  mollusca  obtained  by  the  expedition  to 
Morea.  and  began  the  compilation  of  a  catalogue 
of  the  bivalve  shell*  of  the  British  Museum.  It 
was  as  a  student  of  fossil  eonehology  that  he 
was  chiefly  known.  In  this  field  he  made  impor 
tant  discoveries,  and  wrote  his  most  noteworthy 
work,  the  lt>  script  ion  des  animaux  sans  rcrtebrrs 
decouvcrts  dans  le  bassin  de  Paris  (  1857-07).  the 
remit  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  painstaking 
study.  He  a  No  published  a  Traitc  clcmrntaire 
dc  conch  ulioloqic  (  1830-57). 

DESHIMA,  da  sl.e'ma,  or  DECIMA,  dA 

ma  (Japan..  Fore  Nlaud).  A  fan-shaped  artili 
eial  Wet  in  front  of  the  city  of  Nagasaki  (q.v.), 
Japan,  on  which  the  Dutch  traders  had  their 
factory  and  residence  from  1630  to  1831).  Here 
the  Dutch  for  220  year-  enjoyed  the  European 
monopoly  of  trade  with  Japan,  the  recipient*  of 
honors  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  rigid  rule.  In 
Ihe  renaissance  of  Japan.  Dcshima  played  a  mo«t 
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important  part.  Consult  Criflis,  Religions  of 
Japan  (l»ndon,  18U5 ; . 

DESHNEFF,  deshnyeP.  The  present  name 
of  i.;i-t  Cape,  the  most  northeasterly  point  in 
Asia,  I  Mimed  alter  the  Russian  explorer  Deshne ir, 
who  in  10-18  discovered  the  strait  named  by 
Bering  in  1728.  The  claims  of  lX'shnctr  have 
been  thoroughly  investigated  in  the  Russian 
archives  by  the  Arctic  explorer  and  specialist 
F.  von  W  liinyel,  and  the  new  term  Cape  l)esh- 
neir  lias  been  officially  introduced  by  a  special 
ukase. 

DESHOU LITRES,  da'zoTJ'lyAr',  Axtoisette 
i>V  Liuier  i 'i  la  taABDE  (1638-04).  A  French 
poet,  lK>rn  in  Paris.  She  was  married  very 
young  (1051)  to  the  Seigneur  Dcshoulieres,  a 
grntlcmnu  attached  to  1 1  Prince  of  Conde,  and 
for  ebjht  years  was  separated  from  her  husband, 
he  following  the  Prince  into  Flanders,  where  she 
rejoined  him  in  1007.  After  1»>7'2  she  lived  in 
Paris,  holding  a  kind  of  a  salon  and  gathering 
about  her  the  poets,  philosophers  and  wits  of 
the  day.  She  was  the  head  of  the  cabal  against 
Racine's  I'kcdrt  (H'»77).  and  composed  a  cruel 
epigram  on  the  subject.  Hoilcau,  who  never 
forgave  her.  revenged  himself  by  describing 
her  ill  hi*,  tenth  satire.  Her  plays  are  weak, 
and  her  reputation  as  »  |mm>i  rests  upon  several 
y>oerns.    She  was  a  member  of  the  Academic  of 

Aries,  nml  of  the  Academy  of  the  Ricovrati  of 
Padua.  The  best  edition  of  her  works  was  pub- 
lished in  )74!». 

DESIC'CANTS  I  for  etymology,  see  Desicca- 
tion). In  medicine,  the  substances  with  as- 
tringent properties  which  are  serviceable  in 
checking  secretion  from  a  mucous  membrane  or 


causing  scabbing  over  or  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer 
or  wound. 

DESICCATION  (Lat.  dc,  down  from,  away 
■+•  riccare,  to  dry).  The  process  of  drying  by  the 
employment  of  neat,  dry  air,  or  chemical  agents 
which  have  an  affinity  lor  water.  Examples  of 
the  class  of  dvsicvanls  or  drying  substances  are 
fused  chloride  of  calcium,  quicklime,  fused  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  The  latter 
is  employed  by  being  placed  in  a  separate  vessel 
near  the  substance  to  lie  dried,  and  under  a  boll 
jar.  For  the  use  of  this  process  to  preserve 
toods,  see  Foods,  Preservation  of. 

DESIDERIO  DA  SETTIONANO,  dfl'se-dft' 
re-6  dA  set'te-nyii'no,  Di  Bartolumyieo  hi  Fka.x 
cesco  (lt-8-04).  An  Italian  sculptor,  born  at 
Settignuno,  near  Florence,  lie  was  a  pupil  of 
Donatcllo,  and  died  young,  according  to  Vasari. 
who  praises  his  works  in  the  highest  terms.  His 
masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Florentine  monuments  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  the  tomb  of  Carlo  Marsuppini  in  the  Church  <>f 
Santa  Croce.  It  represents  Marsuppini  lying  <  D 
a  sarcophagus  while  angels  hold  his  portrait  in 
the  recess  over  the  tomb,  the  group  Surrounded 
by  wonderful  ornate  carving  of  the  most  exqui- 
site detail  and  elaborate  invention.  He  has  that 
naive  sincerity,  and  a  kind  of  raeagrenese  of  out- 
line, so  characteristic  of  the  charming  group  of 
contemporary  sculptors,  Nino  da  Fiesole.  Rene- 
detto  da  Xajano,  and  Andrea  Rosscllino.  among 
whom  he  holds  a  peculiar  place. 

DES'IDE'RITJS.  The  last  King  (a.d.  756- 
774)  of  the  I»mhards  (q.v. ).  He  was  Ix'sieged 
in  Pavia  by  Charlemagne,  and  carried  captive  to 
France,  where  he  died. 
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